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\AdopUA hy the Geiural Committee at Leicester^ 1907, 
with tuhiequent amendment »S\ 


Chapter L 

OhjectB and Constitution. 

1. The objects of the British Association for the Advance- objects, 
ment of Science are : To give a stronger impulse and a more 
systematic direction to scientiho inquiry ; to promote the 
intercourse of those who cultivate Science in different parts 

of the British Empire with one another and with foreign 
philosophers ; to obtain more general attention for the objects 
of Science and the removal of any disadvantages of a public 
kind which impede its progress. 

The Association contemplates no invasion of the ground 
occupied by other Institutions. 

2. The Association shall consist of Members, Associates, Constitution, 
and Honorary Corresponding Members, 

The governing body of the Association shall be a General 
Oommittee, constituted as hereinafter set forth ; and its 
affairs shall be directed by a Council and conducted by 
General Officers appointed by that Committee. 

3. The Association shall meet annually, for one week or Annual 
longer, and at such other times as the General Committee Meeiingfi. 
may appoint. The place of each Annual Meeting shall be 
determined by the General Committee not less than two years 

in advance ; and the arrangements for these meetings shall 
be entrusted to the Officers of the Association. 


Chapter II. 

The General Committee. 

1. The General Committee shall be constituted of the Constitution, 
lollowbg persons : — 

(i) Permanent Jfemhere — 

(a) Past and present Members of the Council, and past 
and present Presidents of the Sections^ 


1911. 
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Chapter IV. 

Research Committees, 

1. Every proposal for special research, or for a grant of 

money in aid of special research, which is made in any 
Section, shall be considered by the Committee of that Section ; 
and, if such proposal be approved, it shall be referred to the 
Committee of Recommendations. ^ 

In consequence of any such proposal, a Sectional Com- 
mittee may recommend the appointment of a Research 
Committee, composed of Members of the Association, to 
conduct research or administer a grant in aid of research, 
and in any case to report thereon to the Association ; and the 
Committee of Recommendations may include such recom- 
mendation in their report to the General Committee. 

2. Every appointment of a Research Committee shall bo 
proposed at a meeting of the Sectional Committee and adopted 
at a subsequent meeting. The Sectional Committee shall 
settle the terms of reference and suitable Members to serve 
on it, which must be as small as is consistent with its elHcient 
working \ and shall nominate a Chairman and a Secretary. 
Such Research Committee, if appointed, shall have^power to 
add to their numbers. 

3. The Sectional Committee shall state in their recommen- 
dation whether a grant of money be desired for the purposes 
of any Research Committee, and shall estimate the amount 
required. 

All proposals sanctioned by a Sectional Committee shall 
be forwarded by the Recorder to the Assistant Secretary not 
later than noon on the Monday of the Annual Meeting for 
prcsentatioik to the Committee of Recommendations. 

4. Research Committees are appointed for one year only. 
If the work of a Research Committee cannot be completed 
in that year, application may be mAde through a Sectional 
Committee at the next Annual Meeting for reappointment, 
with or without a grant— or a further grant — of money. 

5. Every Research Committee shall present a Report, ^ 
whether interim or 6nal, at the Annual Meeting next after 
that at which it was appointed or reappoint^. Interim 
Reports, whether intended for publication or not, must be sub- 
mitted in writing. Each Sectional Committee shall ascertain 
whether a Report has been made by each Research Committee 
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appointed on their recommendation, and shall report to the 
Oommittee of Recommendations on or before the Monday of 
the Annual Meeting. 

6. In each Research Committee to which a grant of money 
has been made, the Chairman is the only person entitled to call 
on the General Treasurer for such portion of the sum granted 
as from time to time may be required. 

Grants of money sanctioned at the Annual Meeting 
expire on J une 30 following. The General Treasurer is not 
authorised, after that date, to allow any claims on account of 
such grants. 

The Chairman of a Research Committee must, before 
the Annual Meeting next following the appointment of 
the Research Committee, forward to the General Treasurer 
a statemcyiit of the sums that have been received and ex- 
pended, together with vouchors. The Cliairman must then 
either return the balance of the grant, if any, which remains 
unexpended, or, if further expenditure bo contomplated, apply 
for leave to retain the balance. 

When application is made for a Committee to be re- 
appointed, and to retain the balance of a former grant, and 
also to receive a further grant, the amount of such further 
grant is to be estimated as being sufficient, together with 
the balance proposed to be retained, to make up the amount 
desired. 

In making grants of money to Research Committees, the 
Association does not contemplate the payment of personal 
expenses to the Members. 

A Research Committee, whether or not in receipt of a 
grant, shall not raise money, in the name or under the auspices 
of the Association, without special permission from the General 
Committee. 

7. Members and Committees entrusted with suras of money 
for collecting specimens of any description shall include in their 
Reports particulars thereof, and shall reserve the specimens 
thus obtained for disposal, as the Council may direct. 

Committees are required to furnish a list of any ap- 
paratus which may have been purchased out of a grant made 
by the Association, and to state whether the apparatus is 
likely to be useful for continuing the research in question or 
for other specific purposes. 

All instruments, drawings, papers, and other property of 
the Aesooiatioxii^ when not in actuid use by a Committee, shall 
be dqpoiited at the Office of theiAeiooiation. 
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Chapter V. 

TliA CaunciL 

1. The Council shall consist of ex officio Members and of 
Ordinary Members elected annually by the* General Com- 
mittee. 

(i) Tho ex officio Members are — the Trustees, past Presi- 

dents of the Association, the President and Vice^ 
Presidents for the year, the President and Vice- 
Presidents Elect, past and pre^ient General Treasurers 
and General Secretaries, past Assistant General 
Secretaries, and the Local Treasurers and Local 
Secretaries for the ensuing Annual Meeting. 

(ii) The Ordinary Members shall not exceed twenty- live in 

number. Of these, not more than twenty shall have 
served on the Council as Ordinary Members in the 
previous year. 

2. The Council shall have authority to act, in the name and 
on behalf of the Association, in all matters which do not con- 
flict with the functions of the General Committee. 

In the interval between two Annual Meetings, the Council 
shall manage the aflairs of tho Association and may fill up 
vacancies among the General and other Ofiicers, until the next 
Annual Meeting. 

The Council shall hold such meetings as they may think 
fit, and shall in any case meet on the first day of the Annual 
Meeting, in order to complete and adopt the Annual Keport, 
and to consider other matters to be brought before the General 
Committee. 

The Cooficil shall nominate for election by the Geherdl 
Committee, '^at each Anniial Meeting, a President ahd General 
Ofiicers of the Assooiatldti. 

Suggestions for the Presidency shall be considered by the 
Council at the Meeting in February, and the names selected 
shall be issued with the summonses to the Council Meeting l|i 
March, when the nomination shall be made from the names 
on the list. 

The Council shall hAve power to appoint and dismiu 
snob paid officers as may bb neces8al*y tb carry on the work 
of the Association, Midi terms as they ihay frbM time to 
time determine. 
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' 9. EteotioM to iho Covneil sball take |>Iace at the same 
iima as tifat Of, tbe Officers of the Assooiati^. 

(i) At each Annual Election, the following Ordinary 
Members of the Council stipill be ineligible for re- 
election in the ensuing year : 

(o) Three of the Members who have served for the 
longest consecutive period, and 
(b) Two of the Members who, l^eing resident in or near 
London, have attended the least number of meet- 
ings during the past year. 

Nevertheless, it shall be oompeteni for the Council, by 
an unanimous vote, to reverse the proportion in the 
order of retirement above set forth. 

/ii) Thoi Council shall submit to the General Committee, 
in their Annual Report, the names of twenty-three 
Members of the Association wliom they recommend for 
election as Members of Council. 

(iii) Two Members shall be elected by the General Com- 
mittee, without nomination by the Council ; and this 
election shall be at tlie same meeting as that at which the 
election of the other Members of the Council takes place. 
Any member of the General Committee may propose 
another member thereof for election as one of these two 
members of Council, and, if only two are so proposed, 
they shall be declared elected ; but, if more than two 
are so proposed,' the election shall be by show of hands, 
unless five members at least require it to be by ballot. 


Chapter VI. 

The Tresidentf General Ojfflcers^ and Steffi, 

L The President assumes office on the first day of the 
Annuel Meeting, when he delivers a Presidential Address. 
He resigns office at the next Annual Meeting, when he 
inducts his successor into tfie Chair. 

The President shall preside at all meetings of the Associa- 
tion Of pf its Council and Committees which he attends in his 
oeysMiity M president. In his absence, he shall be reptesented 
bpv Viee-^PHNiideftt or past P^sidtnt of the Association. 

k. mho Oenerul Officers of the Association are the Qenera) 
Tmmitm tad the Oetand SecretaHes. 
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It shall be competent for the General Officers to act, in 
the name of the Association^ in any matter of urgency which 
cannot be brought under the consideration o^ the Council ; 
and they shall report such action to the Council at the next 
meeting. 

3. The General Treasurer shall be responsible to the 
General Committee and the Council for the financial affairs * 
of the Association. 

4. The General Secretaries shall control the general 
organisation and administration, and shall be responsible to 
the General Committee and the Council for conducting the 
correspondence and for the general routine of the ^ork of 
the Association, excepting that which relates to Finance. 

5. The Assistant Secretary shall hold office during the 
pleasure of the Council. He shall act under the direction 
of the General Secretaries, and in their absence shall repre- 
sent them. Ho shall also act on the directions which may 
be given him by the General Treasurer in that part of his 
duties which relates to the finances of the Association. 

The Assistant Secretary shall be charged, subject as afore- 
said : (i) with the general organising and editorial work, and 
with the administrative business of the Association ; (ii) with 
the control and direction of the Office and of all persons 
therein employed ; and (iii) with the execution of Standing 
Orders or of the directions given him by the General Officers 
and Council. He shall act as Secretary, and take Minutes, at 
the meetings of the Council, and at all meetings of Com- 
mittees of the Council, of the Committee of Recommendations, 
and of the General Committee. 

6. The General Treasurer may depute one of the Staff, as 
Assistant Treasurer, to carry on, under his direction, the 
routine work of the duties of his office. 

The Assistant Treasurer shall be charged with the issue of 
Membership Tickets, the payment of Grants, and such other 
work as may be delegated to him. 


Chapteb VII. 

FinanoBi 

\ 

\ 1. The General Treasurer, or Assistant Treasurer, shall 
reojeive and acknowledge all sums of money paid to the 
Association. He shall submit, at each meeting of the 
Oounoil, an interim statement of his Account ; and, after 
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June 30 in each year, he shall prepare and submit to the 
Qeneral Committee a balance-sheet of the Funds of the 
Association. 

2. The Accounts of the Association shall be audited, Audit, 
annually, by Auditors appointed by the General Committee. 

3. The General Treasurer shall make all ordinary pay- Expenditure, 
ments authorised by the General Committee or by the 

Council. 

4. The General Treasurer is empowered to draw on the Investments, 
account of the Association, and to invest on its behalf, 

part or all of the balance standing at any time to the credit 
of th# Association in the books of the Bank of England, 
either in Exchequer Bills or in any other temporary invest- 
ment, and to change, sell, or otherwise deal with such tem- 
porary investment as may seem to liim desirable. 

5. In the event of the General Treasurer being unable, Cheques, 
from illness or any otlier cause, to exercise the functions of 

his office, the President of the Association for the time being 
and one of tlie General Secretaries shall be jointly empowered 
to sign cheques on behalf of the Association. 


CUAPTKU VIII. 

The Annual Jfeetr/iffe, 

1. Local Committees shall be formed to assist the General Local Offi- 
Officers in making arrangements for the Annual Meeting, and o*” ^Utees 
shall have power to add to their number. 

2. The General Committee sliall appoint, on the recom- 
mendation of the Local Reception or Executive Committee for 
the ensuing Annual Meeting; a Local Treasurer or Treasurers 
and two or more liocal Secretaries, who shall rank os officers 
of the Awssociatiou, and shall consult with the General Officers 
ahd the Assistant Secretary as to the local arrangements 
necessary for the conduct of the meeting. The Local Treasurers 
shall be empowered to enrol Members and Associates, and to 
receive subscriptions. ^ 

3. The Local Committees and Sub-Committees shall under- Funotiona. 
take the local organisation, and shall have power to act in the 

name of the Association in ail matters pertaining to the local 
arrangements for the Annual Ififeeting other than the work of 
the SMtions. 
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Chapter IX. 

The Work of the Sectiona. 

1. llie scientific work of the A&sociation shall be trans- 
acted under such Sections as shall 1>o constituted from time 
to time by the General Committee. 

It shall be competent for any Section, if authorised by the 
Council for the time being, to form a Sub-Section f^r the 
purpose of dealing separately with any group of communica- 
tions addressed to that Section. 

2. There shall be in each Section a President, two or 
more Vice-Presidents, and two or more Secretaries They 
shall be appointed by the Council, for each Annual Meet- 
ing in advance, and shall act as the Officers of the Section 
from the date of their appointment until the appoint- 
ment of their successors in office for the ensuing Annual 
Meeting. 

Of the Secretarie.s, one shall act as Recorder of the Section, 
and one sliall be resident in the locality where the Annual 
Meeting is held. 

3. The Section Rooms and the approaches thereto sliall 
not bo used for any notices, exhibitions, or other purposes 
than those of the Association. 

4. The work of each Section shall be conducted by a 
Sectional Committee, which shall consist of the following : — 

(i) The Officers of the Section during their term of office. 

(ii) All past Presidents of that Section. 

(iii) Such other Members of the Association, present at 
any Annual Meeting, as the Sectional Committee, 
thus constituted, may co-opt for the period of the 
meeting : 

ProxyUkd alwctye that — 

(a) Any Member of the Association tvfao has served oft 
the Oofatmittee of any Section in any previoua yeAr, 
and who has intimated his infoiition of bcling present 
at the Annual Meeting, is eligible as a member' of 
that Coinmittee at their first meetinjf. 

(h) A SeetiOfial Committee may co-opt members, as above 
set forth, at any time during the Annual Meeting, 
and shall publish daily a revised list of the fnehibims. 
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(c) A Sectional Committee may, at any time during the Additional 
Annual Meeting, appoint not more than three persons 
present at the meeting to be Vice-Presidents of the 
^ Section, in addition to those previously appointed 
by the Council. 


5. The chief executive officers of a Section shall bo the Exkoutivb 
President and the Recorder. They shall have power to act on Functions 
behalf of the Section in any matter of urgency which cannot 

be brought before the consideration of the Sectional Com- 
mittee ; and they shall report such action to the Sectional 
Comniittee at its next meeting. 

The President (or, in his absence, one of the Vice-Presi- Of Piesident 
dents) shall preside at all meetings of the Sectional Committee 
or of the Section. Ilia ruling hhall be absolute on all points 
of order^hat may arise. 

The Recorder shall be responsible for the punctual trans- ^od of 
mission to the Assistant Secretary of tlio daily programme of ^*®^*^®** 
his Section, of the recommendations adopted by the Sectional 
Committee, of the printed returns, abstracts, reports, or papers 
appertaining to tlic proceedings of his Section at the Annual 
Meeting, and for the correspondence and minutes of the 
Sectional Committee. 

6. The Sectional ComraitUie shall nominate, before the Organising 
close of the Annual Meeting, not more than six of its own 
members to bo members of an Organising Committee, witli 

the officers to be subsequently appointed by the Council, and 
past Presidents of the Section, from the close of the Annual 
Meeting until the conclusion of its meeting on the first day of 
the ensuing Annual Meeting. 

Each Organising Committee shall hold such Meetings as 
afe deemed necessary by its President for the organisation 
pf the ensuing Sectional proceedings, and shall hold a meeting 
on the first Wednesday of the Annual Meeting : to nominate 
members of the Sectional Committee, to confirm the Pro- 
visional Programme of the Section, and to report to the 
Sectional Committee. 

fiaoh Sectional Committee shall meet daily, upless other- bectional 
wise determined, during the Annual Meeting : to co-opt Committee, 
members, to complete the arrangements for the next day, and i 
to take into consideration any suggestion for the advance- 
ment of Science that may be offered by a meml>er, or may 
arise out ^ the proceedings of the Section. 

No paper shall be read In any Section until it has \)een Papers and 
aocepiled by the Sectional Conunittee and entered os accepted 
on its Minutes, 
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Associates shall not receive the Annual Report 
gratuitously. They shall not be eligible to serve on 
any Committee, nor be qualified to hold any office in 
the Association. 

(iv) Ladifis may become Members or Associates on the 
same terms as gentlemen, or can obtain a Lady's 
Ticket (transferable to ladies only) on the payment 
of One Pound. 

Correspond- 3. Corresponding Members may be appointed by the 
ing Members. General Committee, on the nomination of the Council. They 
shall be entitled to all the privileges of Membership. ^ 
Annual Sub- 4. Subscriptions are payable at or before the Annual 
Boriptlons. Meeting. Annual Members not attending the meeting may 
make payment at any time before the close of the financial 
year on June 30 of the following year. « 

The Annual 15. The Annual Report of the Association shall be forwarded 
Beport. gratis to individuals and in.stitutions entitled to receive it. 

Annual Members whose subscriptions have bden inter- 
mitted shall be entitled to purchase the Annual Report 
at two-thirds of the publication price ; and Associates for a 
year shall be entitled to purchase, at the same price, the 
volume for that year. 

Volumes not claimed within two years of the date of 
public«ation can only bo issued by direction of the Council. 


Chapter,. XI. 

Correspondiwj Societies: Conference of Delegates, 
Corresponding Societies are constituted as follows : 

1. (]) Any Society which undertakes local scientific inves- 
tigation and publislies the results may become a 
Society affiliated to the British Association. 

Each Affiliated Society may appoint a Delegate, 
'Who must be or become a Member of the Associa- 
tion and must attend the meetings of the Conference 
of Delegates. He shall be ex officio a Member of 
the General Committee. 

(ii) Any Society formed for the purpose of encouraging 
the study of Science, which has existed for three 
yeart and numbers not fewer than fifty miembers, 
may become a. Society anociaied with the BritUli 
. AjBSQoiation. 
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4>F80ciated Society shall have the right 
to appoint a Delegate to attend the Annual Con- 
ference. Such Delegates must be or become either 
Members or Associates of the British Asspcjiation, 
and shall have all the rights of Delegates appointed 
by the Affiliated Societies, except that of member- 
ship of the General Committee. 

2. Application may be mode by any Society to be placed 
on the list of Corresponding Societies. Such application must 
be ^dressed to the Assistant Secretary on or l^fore the 1 st of 
J nne preceding the Annual Meeting at which it is intended 
it should be considcreil, and must, in the case of Societie.^ 
desiring to be affiliated, be accompanied by specimens of the 
publications of the results of local scientific investigations 
recently ^undertaken by the Society. 

3. A Corresponding Societies Committee shall be an- 
nually nomii^ated by tlie Council and appointed by the 
General Committee, for the purpose of keeping themselves 
generally informed of the work of the Corresponding Socie- 
ties and of superintending the preparation of a list of the 
papers published by the Affiliated Societies. This Com- 
mittee shall make an Annual Report to the Council, and 
shall suggest such additions or changes in the list of Corre- 
sponding Societies as they may consider desirable. 

(i) Kach Corresponding Society shall forward every year 

to the Assistant Secretary of the Association, on or 
before June 1, such particulars in regard to the 
Society as may be required for the information of 
the Corresponding Societies Committee. 

(ii) There shall be inserted in the Annual Report of the 

Association a list of the papers published by 
the Corresponding Societies during the preceding 
twelve months wiiich contain the results of local 
scientific work conducted by them — those papers 
only being included which refer to subjects coming 
under the cognisance of one or other of the several 
Sections of the Association. 

4. The Delegates of Corresponding Societies s^aU consti- 
tute a Conference, of which the Cti^riuaUy Vice-Chairman, 
and Secretary or Secretaries shall be nominated aimually by 
the Council and appointed by the General Committee. The 
members of the Corresponding Societies Committee shall be 
tof oficio members of the Conference. 

(i) The Oonj^uanoe of Delegates shall be summoned by 
the Secretaries to hold one or more meetings during 
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each Annual Meeting of the Association, and 
shall be empowered to invite any Member or 
Associate to take part in the discussions. 

(ii) The Conference of Delegates shall be empowered to 

submit Resolutions to the Committee of Recom- 
mendations for their consideration, and for report 
to the General Committee. 

(iii) The Sectional Committees of the Association shall 

be requested to transmit to the Secretaries of the 
Conference of Delegates copies of any recommenda- 
tions to be made to the General Committee l|^earing 
on matters in which the co-operation of Corre- 
sponding Societies is desirable. It shall be com- 
petent for the Secretaries of the Conference of 
Delegates to invito the authors of such recom- 
mendations to attend the meetings of the Conference 
in order to give verbal explanations of their objects 
and of the precise way in which they desire these 
to be carried into effect. 

(iv) It shall be the duty of the Delegates to make 

themselves familiar with the purport of the several 
recommendations brought before the Conference, in 
order that they may be able to bring such recom- 
mendations adequately before their respective 
Societies. 

(v) The Conference may also discuss propositions 

regarding the promotion of more systematic ob- 
servation and plans of operation, and of greater 
uniformity in the method of publishing results. 


Chapter XIL 
Amendments and New Rnle^a. 

Any alterations in the Rules, and any amendments 
or new Rules that may be proposed by the Council or 
individual Members, shall be notified to the General Com- 
mittee on the first day of the Annual Meeting, and referred 
forthwith to the Committee of Recommendations ; and, on the 
report of that Committee, shall be submitted for approval at 
the last meeting of the General Committee. 
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TEUSTEES AND GENERAL OFFICERS, 1831^1911. 


TRUSTEES. 

1832-70 (Sir) 11. 1. Mubghibon (lUrt.), 1872- Sir J.Lubbook, Bari, (now Lord 
F.R.S. Avebury), F.R.8. 

1832-62 John Taylor, Esq., F.R.S. 1881-83 W. Spottiswoodb, Esq., Prei. 

1832-30 C. Bahuage, Esq., F.R.S. R.S. 

1S39-44 F. Bailv, Esq., F.R.S. 1883- Lord Rayleigh, F.R.8. 

1844 68 Rov. G. Peacock, F.R.S. 1883-98 Sir Lyon (afterwards Lord) 

1368-82 General E. Sabinb, F.R.S. PLAYFAIR, F.R.S. 

1862-81 Sir P. Eqkrton, Bait.. F,lt.S. 1898- Prof. (Sir) A. W. ROcKBR, F.R.8. 

GE.SERAL TREASURERS. 

1831 Jonathan Gray, Esq. ' 1891-98 Prof. (Sir) A. W. BOOKER, 

1832-62 John Taylor, Esq , F.R.S. | F.R.S. 

1862-74 W. Spottiswoodb, Esq., F.R S. 1898-1904 Prof. G. C. Foster. F.R.S. 
1874-91 Prof. A. W. Williamson, F.R.S. | 1904- l"rof. John Perry, /.R.8. 

GENERAL SECRETARIES. 

1832-35 Rev. W. Vernon Uarcourt, i 1868-71 Dr. T. A. Hirst, F.H.8., and Dr. 
F.R.S. T. Thomson, F.R.8. 

1835- 36 Rov. W. Vbbnon Harcouut, | 1871-72 Dr.T. Thomson, F.R.S., and Capt. 

F.R S., and F. Baily, Esq., } Douglas Oalton, F.R.S. 

F.R.S. I 1872-76 Capt. D. Galton, F.R.S., and 

1836- 37 Rev. W. Vbbnon Hakcoubt, | Dr. Michael Foster, F.R.S. 

F,R.S., and R. I. Murchison, 1876-81 Capt. D. Galton, F.R.S., and 
Esq., F.R.S. Dr. P L. SOLATEB, F.R.S. 

1837- 39 R. I. Murcihson. K»q.,F.US., 1881-82 Capt. D. Galton, F.R.S., and 

and Rev. G. I^e.U’ock, F.U.S. Prof. F. M. Balfour, F B.S. 

1839-46 Sir R. 1. Murcuisun, F.R.S., 1882-83 Capt. Douglas Galton, F.K.S. 

and Major E, Sabine, F.R.S. 1883-96 Sir DOUGLAS GALTON, F.B.S., 
1845-60 Lieu t.- Colonel R. Sabine, F.R.S. and A. G. Ver.von Uabcouut, 

1860- 62 General E. Sabine, F.R.S., and Esq., F.U.8. 

J. F. Royle, Esq., F.R.S. 1896-97 A. O. VERNON HABOOUBT,EBq., 

1862- 63 J. F. Royle, Esq., F.R.S. F.RS., and l*rof. B. A. 

1863- 69 General E. Sabinb, F.R.S. SCHAFER, F.R.S. 

1869-61 Prof. R. Walkbb, F.R.S. 1897- / Prof. Schafer, F.RJ3., and Sir 

1861- 62 W. IIOPKINB, Ebq., F.R.S. 1900 \ W.C.R0BBRT8-Austbn,F.R.S. 

1862- 63 W. Hopkins, Esq,, F.R.S., and 1900-02 Sir W. 0. Robbrts-Austen, 

Prof. J. PiiiJXtVs. F.U,S, F.R.S., and Dr. D. H. Scott, 

1863- 65 W. Hopkins, Esq., F.R.S., and F.R.S. 

P. Galton, Esq., F.R S. 1002* 03 Dr. D. H. Scott, F.R.S., and 

1866-66 F. GALTON, Esq.. F.R.S. MajorP. A.MacMAHON.F.R 8. 

1866-68 F. Galton, Esq., F.II.S., and 1903- Major P. A. Mao Mahon, F.R.B., 
Dr. T. A. Hirst, F.R.S. and Prof. W. A. Hbrdman, 

F.R.S. 

ASSISTANT GENERAL 6EDRETARIBS, ko.: 1831-1004. 

1831 John Phillips, E8q.,^iw^f<wy. ( 1881-86 I’rof. T. G. Bonnet, F.R.S., 

1832 Prof. J. D. Fobbbs, Acting Secretary, 

Secretary, 1886-90 A. T. ATCHISON, Esq., MJl., 

1832-62 Prof. John Phillips, F.R.S. Secretary, 

1862-78 O. Griffith, Esq., M.A. 1890 G. Griffith, Esq., M.A., AAing 

1878-80 J. E. U. Gordon, Esq., B.A., Secretary, 

Aiiiitant Secretary. . 1890-1902 G. GtilYFITB, Ssq., M.A. 

1881 G. Griffith, Esq., M.A., Acting 1902-04 J. G. Garbon, Esq., M.D. 
Secretary, 

ASSISTANT SSORBTARIBS. 

1904-09 A. Silva White, Esq. | 1909- 0. J, R. Howaeth, Ksq., M.A* 
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PreaidmU cmd SecretarieB of the Sections of the Association* 


Date and Place Presidenia Secretaries 


MATHEMATICAL AND PHYSICAL SCIENCES. 

COMMITTEE OF SCIENCES, I. — MATHEMATICS AND aENERAL PHYSICS. 

1888. Oxford Davies Gilbert, D.O.L , F.R.8. Uev. H. (-oddington. 

18.S.S. Cambridge Sir D. Brewster, F.tt.S Prof. Forbes. 

1834. Edinburgh Rev. W. Wliewcll, F.R.S. Piof. Forbes, Prof. Lloyd. 

SECTION A. — MATHEMATICS AND PHYSICS. 

18.S5. Dublin Rev. Dr. Robinson ....iProf, Sir W. R. Hamilton, Prof. 

• Wheatstone. 

1830. Bristol Rev. William Who well, F.R.S Prof. Forbes, W. S. Harris, F. W. 

1 Jerranl. 

1837. Liverpool... Sir D. Brewster, F.R.S AW. S. Harris, Uev. Prof. Powell, 

' I Pn»r. Stevelly. 

1838. Newcastle Sir J. F. W. Ilcrschcl, Bari.,' Uev. ProJ. Chevallier, Major Sabine, 

F.R.S. I Prof. Stevelly. 

1830, Birmingham Uev. Prof. Wliewell, F.R.S I. I), (’haiice, W. Snow Harris, Prof. 

Stevelly. 

1840. Qlaagow ... Prof. Forbes, F.R.S Uev. Dr. P'orbes, Prof. Stevelly, 

1 Arcli. Smith. 

1811. Plymouth Rev. Prof. Lloyd, F.11.S Prof. Stevelly. 

1842. Manchester Very Rev. G. Peacock, D.D.,!Prof. M‘Ciilloch,i’rof. Stevelly, Rev. 

F.R.S. ! W. Scoreshy. 

1843. Cork Prof. M‘Cullocli, M.R.I.A. ...'J. Nt)tt, Piuf. Stevelly. 

1844. York The Karl of Uosae, F.U.S. ... Uev. Wm. Hey, Prof. Stovolly. 

1845. Cambridge The Very Rev. the Dean of Rev. II. Goodwin, Prof. Stevelly, 

Ely. I G. G. Stok**s. 

1846. Southarap- Sir John F. W. Herscliel, John Diew, Dr. Stevelly, O. G. 

ton. Bart., F.R.S. i Stokes. 

1847. Oxford Rev. l*rof, Powell, M.A., Uev. H. Price, Prof. Stevelly, G. G. 

F.R.S. ' Stokes, 

1848. Swansea ... Ijord Wrottesley, F.R.S Dr. Stevelly, G. Q. Stokes. 

1849. Birmingham William Hopkins, F.R.S ,Prof. Stevelly, G, O. Stokes, W, 

Ridout Wills. 

1860. Kdinburgh Prof. J. D. Forbes, F.R.S., W..LMar/iuom Uankine, Prof. Smyth, 
Sec. ll.S.K. j Prof. Stovclly, Prof. G. G. Stokes. 

1851. Ipswich ... Rev. W. Whewell, D.D., S. Jackson, W.J. Macquorn Rankine, 

F.R.S, 1 Prof. Stevelly, Prof. G. G. Stokes. 

1852. Belfast Prof. W. Thomson, M.A., I Prof. Dixon, W. J. Macquorn Ran* 

F.R.S., F.R.S. E. I kine. Prof, Stevelly, J. Tyndall. 

1853. Hull The Very Rev. the Dean ofiB. Blaydcs Haworth, J. D. Sollltt, 

Ely, F.R,S. Prof. Stovelly, J. Welsh. 

1854. Uverpool... Prof. G. G. Stokes, M. A., Sec. J. Uartnup, H. G. Puckle, Trot, 

R.8. I Stevelly, J. Tyndall, J. Welsh. 

1855. Glasgow ... Rev. Prof, Kelland, M. A., i Rev. Dr. Forbes, Prof. D. Gray, Prof . 

F.R.S., F,R.S.B. Tyndall. 

1856. Oholtenham Rev. B. Walker, MA., F.R.S. C. Brooke, Rov. T. A. Southwood, 

Prof. Stevelly, Rev. J. C. Turnbull. 

1857. Dublin Rev. T. K. Robinson, D.D., Prof. Curtis, Prof. Hennessy, P. A* 

F.B.S., M.R.1A. Ninnis, W. J. Macquorn ^nkino, 

Prof. Stevelly. 

1858. Leeds Rev. VT. Whewell, D.D., Rev, 8. Bamshaw, J. P. Henneasy, 

T.P.R.8. Prof. Stevelly, H. J.S.Smith, Prof. 

Tyndall. 

WA AbeideiHLk. TbeBarlof Bo«a8,M.A.,K.P., J. P. Henneasy, Prof. Maxwell, H. 

F.B.8. iJni 8. Stb, Prof. Stevelly, 

d 9 
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Date and Flaoa 

1860. Oxford 

1861. Manchester 

1862. Cambridge 

1863. Newcastle 

1864. Bath 

1866. Birmingham 

1866. Nottingham 

1867. Dundee ... 

1868. Norwich ... 

1869. Exeter 

1870. Liverpool... 

1871. Edinburgh 

1872. Brighton... 

1873. Bradford ... 

1874. Belfast 

1876. Bristol 

1876. Glasgow ... 

1877. Plymouth... 

1878. Dublin 

•1879. Sheffield ... 

1880. Swansea ... 

1881. York 

1882. Southamp- 

ton. 

1888. Southport 

1884. Montreal ... 

1885. Aberdeen... 

1886. Birmingham 


Presidents 


Rev. B. Price, M.A,, F.R.S.... 

G. B. Airy, M.A., D.C.L., 
F.11.S. 

Prof. G. G. Stokes, M.A., 
F.R.S. 

Prof.W. J. MaoquornRankine, 
C.E., F.R.S. 

Prof. Cayley, M.A., F.U.8., 
F.ILA.S. 

W. Spotti8woode,M.A.,F.R.S., 
F.R.A.S. 

Prof. Wheatstone, D.C.L., 
F.R.S. 

Prof. Sir W. Thomson, D.C.L., 
F R S < 

Prof. J. Tyndall, LL.D., 

1 F.R.S. 

Prof. J. J. Sylvester, LL.D., 
F.R.S. 

J. Clerk Maxwell, M.A., 
LL.D., P.R.S. 

Prof. r. G. Tait, F.R.8.E. ...j 


W. De La Rue, D.C.L., F.R.S. 
l»rof. U. J. S. Smith, F.R.S. . 


Rev. Prof. J. H. Jellett, M.A., 
M.R.I.A. 

Prof. Balfour Stewart, M.A., 
LL.D., F.R.S. 

Prof. Sir W. Thomson, M.A., 
D.C.L., F.R.S. 

Prof. Q. C. Foster, B J1.,F.R.S., 
Pres. Physical Soc. 

Rev. Prof. Salmon, D.D., 
D.C.L., F.R.8. 

George Johnstone Stoney, 
M.A.a F.R,8. 

Prof. W. Grylls Adams, M.A., 
F.R.S. 

Prof. Sir W, Thomson, M.A., 
LL.D., D.C.L., F.R.8. 

Rt. Hon. Lord Rayleigh, M.A., 
F R 6 

Prof. 6. Henrici, Ph.D., F.B.8. 

Prof. Sir W. Thomson, M.A., 
LL.D., D.O.L.. F.R.S. 

Prof. G. Ohrystal, M.A., 

v p Q n 

Prof. O. U. Darwin, M.A., 
LL.D., 


Secretaries 


Rev. G. C. Bell, Rov. T. Rennison, 
Prof. Stevelly. 

Prof. 11. B Clifton, Prof. H. J. 8. 

Smith, Prof. Stevelly. 

Prof. R. B. Clifton, Prof. H. J. 8. 

Smith, Prhf. Stevelly. 

Rev. N. Ferrers, Prof. Fuller, FJenkin, 
Prof. Stevelly, Rev. 0. T. Whitley. 
Prof. Fuller, F. Jonkin, Rev. G. 

Buckle, Prof. Stevelly. 

Rov. T. N. Hutchinson, F. Jenkin, Ov 
8. Matliews, I*rof, H. J. Smith, 
J. M. Wilson. 

Fleeming Jenkin, Prof.H.J. S. Smith, 
Rev. S. N. Swann. 

Rev. G. Buckle, Prof. G. C. Foster, 
Prof. Fuller, Prof. Svmn. 

Prof. G. C. Foster, Rev. R. Harley, 
It. B. Hayward. 

Prof. G. 0. Foster, R. B. Hayward, 
W. K. Clifford. 

Prof. W. O. Adams, W. K. Clifford, 
IVof. a. C. Foster. Rev. W. Allen 
Whitworth. 

Prof. W. O. Adams, J. T. Bottomley, 
I>rof. W. K. Clifford, Prof. J. D. 
Everett, Rev. R. Harley. 

Prof. W. K . (Clifford, J. W. L. Glaisher, 
Prof. A. S. Herschel, G. F. Rod well. 
Prof. W. K. Clifford, Prof. Forbes, 
J. W. L. Glaisher, Prof. A. 8. 
Herschel. 

J. W. L. Glaisher, Prof. Herschel, 
Randal Nixon, J. Perry, O. F, 
Rod well. 

Prof. W. F. Barrett, J.W.L. Glaisher, 

C. T. Hudson, O. F. Rodwell. 

Prof. W. F. Barrett, J. T. Bottomley, 

Prof. G. Forbes, J. W. L. GlaUher, 
T. Muir. 

Prof. W. P. Barrett, J. T. Bottomley, 
J. W. L. Glaisher, F. G. Landon. 
Prof. J. Casey, G. F. Filsgerald, J. 
W. L. Glaisher, Dr. O. J. Lodge. 

A. H. Allen, J. W. L. Glaisher, Dr. 
O. J. Lodge, D. MaoAlister. 

W. E. Ayrton, J. W. L. Glaisher, 
Dr. 0. J. Lodge, D. MacAlister. 
Prof. W, £. Ayrton, Dr. O. J. Lod^, 

D. MaoAlister, Rev. W. ^oth. 

W. M. Hicks, Dr. 0. J. Lodge, D. 

MacAlister, Rev. G. Richardson. 
W. M. Hicks, Prof. O. J. Lodge. 

D. MaoAlister, Prof. R. 0. Rowe. 
C. Carpmael, W. M. Hicks, A. John- 
son, O. J. Lodge, D. BiaoAlister. 

R. E. Baynes, R. T. Olasebrook, Prof. 
W. M. Kicks, Prot W. Ingram. 

B. E. Baynes, R. T. Glasebrook, Prof. 
J. H. Pointing, W. N. Shaw, 
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1887. Manchester : Prof. Sir R. 8. Ball, M.A.. R. E. Baynes, R. T, Glazebrook, Prof. 

! LL.D., F.R.S. H. Lamb, W. N. Shaw. 

1888. Bath Prof. G. F. Fitzgerald, M.A., R. E. Baynes, K. T. Glazebrook, A. 

I F.R.S. Lodge, W. N. Shaw. 

1889. Newcastle- 'Capt. W. do W. Abney, C.B., R. E. Baynes, R. T. Glazebrook, A. 

upon-Tyno R. E., F.R.S. Lodge, W. N. Shaw, H, Stroud. 

1890. Le^s J. W. L. Glaisher, Sc.l>.,|R. T. Glazebrook, Prof. A. Lodge, 

i F.R.S., V.P.R.A.S. I W. N Shaw, Prof. W. Stroud. 

1891. Cardiff Prof. O. •!. Lodge, D.Sc., ,R. E. Baynes, J. Larinor, Prof. A. 

LL.D , F.R.S. I Lodge, Prof. A. L. Selby. 

1892. K^nburgh Prof. A. Schuster, Ph.D.,'R. E. Baynes, J. Larmor, Prof. A. 

I F.U.S., F.R A.S. I Lodge, Dr. W. Peddie. 

1893. Nottingham R. T. Glazebrook, M. A., F.R.S. i W. T. A. Kmtage, J. Larmor, Prof. 

I A. Lodge, Dr. W. Peddie. 

1894. Oxford Prof.A.W.Riicker,M.A..F.Il S.l Piof. W. H. Jloaton, Prof. A. Lodge, 

. ! J. Walker. 

1895. Ipswich ...Prof. W. M. Hicks, M.A.,‘ Prof. W. H. Heaton, Prof. A. Lodge, 

, F.R.S. I G. T. Walker, W. Watson. 

1896. Liverpool... Prof. J. J. Thomson, M.A ,i Prof. W. li. Heaton, .1. L. Howard, 

I D.Sc., F.U.8. ; Prof. A. Lodge, G. T. Walker, W. 

1 Watson. 

1897. Toronto Prof. A. R. Forsyth, M.A., I Prof.W.ll. Heaton, J. C.GlaRhan,J.L. 

' F.R.S. I Howard, Prof. J. C. McLennan. 

1898. Bristol Prof. W. K. Ayrton, F.R.S. .. A. P. Chattock, J. L Howard, C. U. 

I Lees, W. Watson, E. T. Whittaker. 

1899. Dover Prof. J. H. Poynting, F.R.S. J. L. Howard, 0. H. Lees, W. Wat- 

i bon, B. T. Whittaker. 

1900. Bradford,,. Dr. J. Larmor, F.R.8.- P. II. Cowell, A. Fowler, C. H. Lees, 

of Aftrmwmxjy Dr. A. A. C, J. L. Wagstalfe, W. Watson, 
Common, F.lt.H. ' B. T. Whittaker. 

1901. CUasgow ... I Major P.A. MacMabon,F.R.S.lH.S.Carslaw,C H.Lees, W. Stewart, 

— Dep. of Astronomy t Prof.' Prof. L. U. Wilberforce. 

! H. H, Turner, F.R.S. | 

1902. Belfast Prof. J. Purser, LL.D., M R.I. A.' H. S. Can-law, A. B. Hinks, A. 

^D*tp. of Astro noiny^VtoU Larmor, C. H. Lees, Prof, W. B. 

A. Schuster, F.R.S. 1 Morton, A, W. Porter. 

1908. Southport C. Vernon Boys, F.R.S. — Dep. D. K. Benson, A. R. Hinks, R. W. 

of Astrotwwy and Metror- H. T. Hudson, Dr. C. H. Lees, J. 

! Ww,Dr. W.N. Shaw, F.R.S Loton, A. W. Porter. 

1904. Cambridge Prof. H, Lamb, F.R.S.-i*SMft- A. R. Hinks, U. W. H. T. Hudson, 
Section of Astronomy and Dr. 0. H. Lees, Dr. W. J. 8. Lock- 
' Cosmical Physios^ Sir J. yer, A. W. Porter, W, 0. D. 

' Eliot, K.O.I.K., F.R.S. Whethara. 

1906. SottthAfrica Prof. A, R, Forsyth, M.A., A. R. Hinks, 8. S. Hough, R. T. Ar# 
1 F.R S. Innes, J. H. Jeans, Dr. C. H. Lees. 

1906. York Principal B.H.Griffiths, F.R.S. Dr. L. N. O.Filon,Dr. J. A. Harker, 

1 A. R. Hinks, Prof. A. W. Porter, 

, H. Dennis Taylor. 

1907. LeioeBter ...'E^f. A. E. H. Love, M.A., B. E. Brooks, Dr. L. N. G. Filon, 

I F.liS. Dr. J. A. Harker, A. R. Hinks, 

Prof. A. W. Porter. 

1908. Dublin Dr. W. N. 8haw,F.B.B Dr. W. G. Duffleld, Dr. L. N. O. 

Filon, B. Gold, Prof. J. A, 
McClelland, Prof. A. W. Porter, 
Prof. B. T. Whittaker. 

1909. Winnipeg Prof, B. Rutherford/ F.B.8. Prof. F. Allen, Prof. J. 0. Fields. 

E. Gold, F. Horton, Prof. A. W 
Porter, Dr. A. A. Rambuut. 

1910. Sheffield ... Prof. B. W. Hobson, F.R.8.... H. Bateman, A. S. Eddingtoni E. 

' Gold, Dr. F. Horton^ Dr. 8. R. 
Milner, Prof. A. W. Porter. 
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1911. Portsmouth Prof. H. fl. Tumor, K.R.S. ... jH. Bateman, Prof. P. V. Bevan, A. S. 

Eddington, E. Gold, J’rof. A. 

I Porter, P. A. Vapp. 


CHEMICAL SCIENCE. 

COMMITTEE OF SCIENCES, II. — CHEMISTRY, MINSBALOGT, ^0. 

1832. Oxfoid John Dalton, D.C.L., F.R.S. James F. W. Johnston. 

1833. CambridKe John Dalton, D.C.L., F.R.S. Prof. Miller. 

1831, Edinburgh Dr. Hope Mr. Johnston, Dr. ChriBUslm. 

, SECTION B. — CHEMISTRY AND MINERALOGY. 

1836. Dublin Dr. T. Thomson, F.U.8 Dr. Apjohn, Prof, Johnston. 

1836. Bristol Rev. Prof, Gumming Dr. Apjohn, Dr. C. Henry, W. Hera* 

path. 

1837. Liverpool... Michael Faraday, F.R.S Prof. Johnston, Prof. Miller, Dr. 

I Reynolds. 

1838. Newcastle ' Rev. William Whewell,F.R.B. Prof. Miller, H. L. Pattinson, Thomas 

Richardson. 

1839. Birmingham Pi of. T. Graham, F.R.S Dr. Golding Bird, Dr. J. B. Melson. 

1840. Glasgow ... Dr. Thomas Thomson, F.R S. Dr. R. I). Thomson, Dr. T. Clark, 

Dr. L. Playfair. 

1841. Plymouth... Dr. Daubony, F,R.S J. Pr id caux, R. Hunt, W. M. Tweedy. 

1842 Manchester jJolin Dalton, D.C.L., F.lt.8. |Dr, L Playfair, R. Hunt, J, Graham. 

1843. Cork :Prof. Apjohn, M.R.I.A R. Hunt, Dr. 8wocny, 

1844. York Prof. T. Graham, F.R.S Dr. L. Playfair, K. Solly, T. H. 

, t Barker. 

1845. Cambiidgc , Rev, Prof. Gumming IR. Hunt, J. P. Joule, Prof^ Miller, 

E. Holly. 

1840. Souihamp- Micliael Fataday, D.C.L,, Dr Miller, R. Hnnt, W, Randall, 
ton. ' F.R,S. 

1847. Oxfoid Rev. W. V. Harcourt, M.A., B. C. Brodie, R, Hunt, Prof. Solly. 

1 K.R.S. I 

1848. Swansea ...'Richard Phillips, F.R.S T. H. Henry, R. Hunt, T. Williams. 

1849. Birmingham John Perej^ M.D., F.R.S. IR. Hunt, G. Shaw. 

1860. Edinburgh 1 Dr. Chnstison, V.P.H.S.E, ... Dr. Anderson, R. Hunt, Dr. Wilson. 

1861. Ipswich ... ' Prof. Thomas GrahamrF.U.S. T. J. Pearsall, W. 8. Ward. 

1862. Belfa.st Thomas .Andrews, M.D.,F.R.S. Dr. Gladstone, Prof. Hodges, Prof. 

Ronalds. 

1863. Hull Prof. J. F. W. Johnston, M. A., 11. S. Blundoll, Prof. R. Hunt,T. J. 

« j F.R.S, Pearsall. 

1864. Liverpool IProf.W. A.Miller,M.D.,F.R.S. Dr. Edwards, Dr. Gladstone, Dr. 

i Price. 

1866. Glasgow ... Dr. Lyon Playfair, C.B.,F.R.B. Prof. Frankland, Dr. H. E. Boscoe. 
1656. ChcRonham Prof. B. 0. Brodie, F.R.S. ... J. Horsley, P. J. Worsley, Prof. 

i Voelckor, 

1867. Dublin Prof. Apjohn, M.D., F.R.S., Dr. Davy, Dr. Gladstone, Prof. Sul- 

' M.U.I.A. livan. 

1858. Leeds Sir J. F. W. Herschel, Bart., Dr. Gladstone, W. Odling, B. Roy* 

' D.C.L. nolds. 

1859. Aberdeen... Dr. Lyon Playfair, O.B.,F.R.S. J. S. Brasier, Dr. Gladstone, Q. D. 

I Liveing, Dr. Odling. 

1860. Oxford Prof. B. C. Brodie, F.R.S. A. Yomon Harcourt, G, D. LlYsing, 

I ' A. B. Northoote. 

1861. Manchester Prof.W.A.Miller, M.D.,F.B.S. A. Vernon ‘Harcourt, G. D. Liveing. 
Cambridge 'Prof.W.H.MilIer^M,A.,F.R.S. H. W. Elphinstone, W. Odling, Prof . 

Roscoe. 
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186S* Newcastle Dr. Alex. W. Wllliamsoxi,'Prof. Liveing, H. L.Pattinson, J. 0. 
F.R.S. I Stevenson. 

1864, Bath W. Odling, M.B., F.U.8 |A. V, Uarcourt, Prof. Liveing, R. 

* 

1866. Birmingham Prof. W. A. Miller, M.D.,‘A. V. Uarcourt, H. Adkins, Prof. 

I V.P.R.8. Wanklyn, A. Winklrr Wills. 

1866. Nottingham H. Bence Jones, M.D., F.R.S. J. H. Alherron, Prof. Liveing, W. J. 

I Uussell, J. White. 

1867. Pundee ...I Prof. T. Anderson, M.D., A. Crum Brown, Prof. G. D. Liveing, 

F.R.S.E. W. J. Ru.ssell. 

1868. Norwich ... Prof. E. Frankland, F.R.S... . Dr. A. Crum Brown, Dr. W. J. Rus- 

^ i sell, P. Sutton. 

1869. Exeter Dr. IT. Debus, F.R.S Prof. A. Crum Browm, Dr. W. J. 

1 Bussell, Dr. Atkinson. 

1870. Liverpool... Prof. IT. K. Roscoc, R.A., Prof. A. Crum Bru\Yn, A. K. Fletcher, 

' F.R.S. j Dr. W\ J. Kus*iell. 

1871. Edinburgh Prof. T. Andrews, M.D.,F.R.S.jJ. Y. Buchanan, W. N. Hartley, T. 

* , ' R. Thorpe. 

1872. Brighton ... Dr. J. H. Gladstone, F.R..S.... Dr. Mills, W. Chandler Roberts, Dr. 

I W. J. Russell, Dr. T. Wood. 

1873. Bradford ... Prof. W. J. Rus.sell, F.R.S.... Dr. Armstrong, Dr. Mills, W. Chand- 

I ler Rxjberts, Dr. Thorpe. 

1874. Belfast |Prof. A. Crum Brown, M.D.,’ Dr. T. Cranstoun Chailcs, W. Chand- 

! F.R.S. E. I ler Roberts, Prof. Thorpo. 

1875. Bristol A. O. Vernon Harconrt, M.A., Dr. H. E. Armstrong, W. Chandler 

I F.R.S. I Roberts, W. A. Tilden. 

1876. Glasgow ... W. H. Perkin, F.R.S W. Dittniar, W. Chandler Roberts, 

! J. M. Thomson, W. A. Tilden. 

1877. Plymouth. ,.,F. A. Abel, F.U.8 'Dr. Oxland, W. Chandler Roberts, 

1 J. M. Thomson . 


1878. Dublin : Prof. Maxwell Simpson, M.D., W. Chandler Roberts, J, M. Thom- 

I F.R.S. son, Dr. C. U. Tichbome, T. Willw 

1879. Sheffield ...'Trof. Dewar, M.A., F.It.8. ...IT. S. lull, W. Cliamlkr Roberts, 

! J. M, Thomson. 

1880. Swansea ...'Joseph Henry Gilbert, Ph.D., P. P. Bedson, H. B. Dixon, W. R. E. 

] F.R.S. Hodgkinson, ,1. M. Thomson. 

1881. York ' Prof. A. W. Will lanison, F.R.S. P. P. Bcilson, H. B. Dixon. T Gough. 

1882. Southamp- ;Prof. G. D. Liveing, M.A., P. Phillips Bedson, II. B. Dixon, 

ton, F.R.8e J. L. Notter. 

1883. Southport ! Dr. J. U. Gladstone, F.R.S... Prof. P. Phillips Bodson, It. B. 

j Dixon, II. Forster Morley. 

1884. Montreal ... Prof. Sir H. E Roscoe, Ph.D., Prof. P. Phillips Bedson, H. B. Dixon, 

LL.l)., F.R.8. T. McFarlane, Prof. W. H. Pike. 

1885. Aberdeen... I Prof. H. K. Armstrong, Ph.D., Prof. P. Phillips Bodson, H. B. Dixon, 

I F.RS., Sec. O.S. H. Forster Morley. Dr. W. J.i 

I Simpson. 

1886. Birmiogham ' W. Crooke.s, F.R.S., V.P.C.S. P. P. Bedson, U. B. Dixon, H. F. Mor- 

I ley.W.W. J. Nicol, C. J. Woodward. 

1887. Manchester 'Dr. E. Schunck, F.R.S Prof. P, Phillips Bedson, H. Forster 

1 Morley, W. Thomson. 

1888. Bath Prof. W. A. Tilden, D.Sc., Prof. H. B. Dixon, H. Forster Morley 

F.R.S., V.P.C.S. R. K. Moyle, W. W. J. Nicol. 

1889. Newciatle- Sir I. Lowthian Bell, Bart., H. Forster Morley, D. H. Nagel, \4 

npon-Tyne D.C.L., F.U.S. W. J. Nicol, U. L. Pattlnson, jun. 

1890. Leeds Prof, T. B. Tboitie, B.So., 0. H.Bothamley,H. Forster Morley, 

Ph.D., F.B.8.. Tress. 0.S, D. H. Nagel, W. W. J. Nicol. 

189U Cardiff...... Prof. W. C. Roberts- Austen, 0. H. Bothamley, H. Forster Morley, 

O.B., F.R.B. ^ W. W, J. Niool,ff>. S. Turj.ln. 

IWL Xdloborgh ,Prof. H. McLeod, F.R.0. J. Gibson, H, Forvter Morley, D. H. 

Nagel, W. W. J. kiool 
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1898. Nottinffbam Prof. J. Emerson Reynolds Jj. B. Coleman, M. J. R. I>aii8tan» 

I M.D., D.Sc., F.R.S. I D. U. Nagel, W. W. J. NlooL 

1894. Oxford Prof. H. B. Dixon, M.A.. F.R.8. i A. Colefax, W. W. Fisher, Arthur 

I Harden, H. Forster Morloj. 

SECTION B (continued), — cubbiistry. 

1895. Ipswich ... Prof. R. Moldola, F.R.S R. H. Fison, Arthur Harden, C. A. 

Kohn, J. W, Rodger. 

1896. Liverpool... Dr. Lndwig Mond, F.R.S. ... Arthur Harden, C. A. Kohn. ' 

1897. Toronto ... Prof. W. Ramsay, F.R.S Prof. W. H. Ellis, A. Harden, C. A. 

Kohn, Prof. R. P. Rattan. 

1898. Bristol Prof. F. R. Japp. F.R.S O. A. Kohn, F. W. Stoddalt, T. K. 

Rose. 

1899. Dover Horace T. Brown, F.R.S A. D. Hall, C. A. Kohn, T. K. Rose, 

Prof. W. P. Wynne. 

1900. Bradford ... Prof. W. H. Perkin, F.R.S W. M. Gardner, F. 8. Kipping, W. 

J. Pope, T. K. Rose, e 

1901. Glasgow ... Prof. Percy F. Frankland, W. C. Anderson, G. G. Henderson, 

F.R.S. W. J. Pope, T. K. Rose. 

*1902. Belfast Prof. E. Divers, F.R.S R. F. Blake, M. O. Forster, Prof. 

G. O. Henderson, Prof. W, J. Pope. 

1903. Southport Prof. W. N. Hartley, D.Sc., Dr. M. O. Forster, Prof. G. G. Hen- 

F.R 8. derson, J. Ohm, Prof. W. J. Pope. 

1904. Cambridge Prof. Sydney Young, F.R.8.... Dr. M. O. Forster, Prof. G. O. Hen- 

derson, Dr. H. 0. Jones, Prof. W. 
J. Pope. 

1906. South Africa George T. Beilby W. A. Caldecott, Dr. M. O. Forster, 

Prof. G. G. Henderson, C. F. Jurits* 

1906. York Prof. Wyndham R. Dunstan, Dr. E. F. Armstrong, Prof. A.W.Cross- 

F.R.S. ley, 8. H. Davies, Prof. W. J. Pope. 

1J07. Leicester... Prof. A. Smithells, F.R.S. ... Dr. E. F. Armstrong, Prof. A. w, 

CroBsley, J. II. Hawthorn, Dr. 
F. M. Perkin. 

1908. Dublin Prof. F. S. Kipping, F.R.8. ... Dr. E.F. Armstrong, Dr. A. MoKensie, 

Dr. F M. Perkin, Dr.J.H.PoHock, 

1909. Winnipeg... Prof. H. E. Armstrong, F.R.S. Dr. E. F. Armstrong, Dr. T.M. Lowry, 

Dr. F. M. Perkin, J. W. Shipley. 

1910. Sheffield ... J. E, Stoad, F.R.S.. Dr. K. P. Armstrong, Dr. T. M. 

Lowry, Dr. F. M. Perkin, W. E. S. 
Turner. 

Sub’$ectl4>n of Agriculture ^ A. Dr. C, Crowther, J. Golding, Dr. E. 
D. Hall, F,R.8 J. Russell. 

1911. Portsmouth Prof. J. Walker, F.R.S Dr. E. F. Armstrong, Dr. 0. H. 

^ Descb, Dr. T. M. Lowry, Dr. F. 

** Beddow. 

GEOLOGICAL (and, until 1851, GEOGRAPHICAL) SCIENCE. 

comnTTBK or bounces, m . — qboloot and OBoaBAPHT. 

1882. Oxford B. I. Murohison, F.R.8 (John Taylor. 

1838. Cambridge G. B. Greenough, F.B.S I W. Loni^le, John Phillips. 

1884. Edinburgh. Prof. Juneson iJ.PhillipsyT.J.Torrie, Rev. J. Tates. 

SECTION O.—OEOLOQT AND OEOGBAFHT. 

1836. Dublin R. J. Griffith Captain Portlook, T. J. Toxrie. 

1886. Bristol Rev. Dr. Buokland, F.R.S.— William Sanders, 8. Stutohbnrj, 

• ^a(y.,R.LMarohison,F.B.S. T. J. Torrie. 

1887. Idvelpool... Rev. Prof . Sedgwick, F.B.S.-~ Captain Portlook, B. Hunter.-- 

^A^.,G.B.Greenough,F.B.8. gra^kg^ Oapt. H, H. PeidiainiB*N« 
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1888. Newcastle. 
1830. Birmingham 

1840. Glasgow ... 

1841. Plymouth... 

1842. Manchester 

1848. Cork 

1844. York 

1846. Cambridge 

1846. Southamp- 
ton. 

184T. Oxford 

1848. Swansea ... 

1 849. Birmingham 

1860. Edinburgh > 

1861. Ipswich ... 

1862. Belfast 

1868. Hull 

1864. Liverpool... 

1866. Glasgow ... 

1866. Cheltenham 

1867. Dublin 

1868. Leeds 

1860. Aberdeen... 

1860. Oxford 

1861. Manchester 

1862. Cambridge 
1868. Newcastle 

1864. Bath 

1885. Birmingham 
1866. Nottinghapi 
1887. Dundee ses 


Presidents 


0. LyeU. F.B.8., V.P.O.8.— 
Geography s Lord Prudhoe. 
Bov. Dr. Buckland, F.R.S. — 
^««y.,G.B.Greenough,F.B.S. 
Charles Lyoll, F.R.S. — Qeog.^ 
G. B. Greenough, F.E.8. 

H. T. De la Deche, F.B.S. ... 

R. I. Murchison, F.B.8 

Richard E. Griffith. F.R.S. .. 
Henry Warburton, Pros. G. S. 
Rev. Prof. Sedgwick, M.A. 
F.R.S. 

Leonard Horner, F.R.S 

Very Rev.Dr.Buckland,F.R.8. j 

Sir H. T. De la Beche, F.R.8. 
Sir Charles Lyoll, F.R.S 

Sir Roderick 1. Murchison, 
F.R.S. 


Secretaries 


W. C. Trevelyan, Capt. Portlock.— 
Geography^ Capt. Washington. 
George Lloyd, M.D., H. E, Strick- 
land, Charles Darwin. 

W. J. Hamilton, D. Milne, H. Murray, 
H. E. Siriokland, J. Scoular. 

W. J. Hamilton, Edward Moore, M.D., 
R. Hutton. 

E. W. Binney, R. Hutton, Dr. B. 
Lloyd, H. K. Strickland. 

F. M. Jennings, H. B. Strickland. 
Ehrof. Ansted, E. H. Bunbury. 

Rev. J. 0. Camming, A. C. Ramsay, 
Rev. W. Tliorp. 

Robert A. Austen, Dr. J. H. Norton, 
Prof. Oldliam, Dr. C. T. Beke. 
Prof. Ansted, ftof. Oldham, A. 0. 

Ramsay, J*. Rusk in. 
iS.Benson, Prof. Oldham, Prof.Ram say 
J. B. Jukes, Prof. Oldham, A. C. 
Ramsay. 

A. Keith Johnston, Hugh Miller, 
Prof. Nicol. 


SECTION c (cotUinued ). — geology. 


WilliamHopkin8,M.A.,F.R.8.|C. J. F. Bimbury, G. VV. Orroerod, 

Soarles Wood. 

James Br}'ce, James MacAdam, 
Prof. M‘Coy, Prof. Nicol. 

Prof. Harkness, William Lawton. 
‘John Cunningham, Prof. Harkness, 
G. W. Ormerod, J. W. Woodall. 

J. Bryce, Prof. Harkness, Prof. Nicol. 
Rev. P. B. Brodio, Rev. R. Hep- 
worth, Edward Hull, J. Scougall, 
T. Wright. 

Prof. Harkness, G. Sanders, R. H. 
Scott. 


Lieut- Col. Portlock, R.K., 
F.Ii.8. 

Prof. Sedgwick, F.R.S 

Prof. Edward Forbes, F.R.8. 

Sir R. 1. Murchison, F,R.R.... 
Prof, A. C. Ramsay, F.R.S.... 


The Lord Talbot de Malahide 


William Hopkins, M. A., F.B.8. 

Sir Charles Lyell, LL.D.} 
D.C.L., F.R.S. 

Rev. Prof. Sedgwick, F.R.S... 

Sir B. I. Murchison, D.G.L., 
LL.D., F.B.8. 

J. Beete Jukes, M.A., F.R.S. 

Prof. Warington W. Smyth, 
F.B.8., F.G.B, ' 

Prof. J. Phillips, LL.D., 
F.R.8., F.G.8. 

Sir R. I. Murchls8n, Bart., 
K.O.B.. F,R.S, 

Prof. A. 0. Baa^y, LL.D., 

F B St 

Archibald Gelkie, J.RJ9 


Prof. Nicol, H. C. Borby, K, W. Shaw. 
Prof. Harkness, Rev. J. Longmuir, 
H. C. Sorby. 

Prof. Harkness, B. Hull, J. W. 
Woodall. 

Prof. Harkness, Edward Hull, 
Rupert Jones, G. W. Ormerod. 
Lucas Barrett, Prof. T. Rupert 
Jones, H. C. Sorby. 

E. F. Boyd, John Daglish, H. C. 

Sorby, Thomas Sopwith. 

W. B. Dawkins, J. Johnston, H. 0. 

Sorby, W. Pengelly. 

Bov. P, B. Brodie, J. Jones, Rev. E. 

Myers, H. 0. Sorby, W, Pengelly. 
B. Etheridge, W. Pengelly, T. Wil- 
son, G. H. Wright 
IB. Hull, W. Pengelly, H. Woodward. 


* GopgV^hy was conetituted a separate Section, see page Ixxx. 
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1866. Norwich ...|r. A. 0. Godwin-Ansten^ Rev^ O. Fisher, Rer. J. Gafm, W. 

1 F.R.R., F.G.8. Pengelly, Bev, H. H. Winwood. 

1869. Exeter ; Prof. li. Harkneafl, F.R.S., W. Ponj?elly, W. Boyd Dawkins, 

I F.Q.S. Rev, II. H. Winwood, 

1870. Liverpool... Sir Philipdo M.GreyBgerton, W. Pengelly, Hev. H. H. Winwood, 

Bart., M.P., F.U.8. W. Boyd Dawkins, O. H. Morton. 

1871. Edinburgh I Prof. A. Oeikie, F.R.S., F.G.B. j R. Ethendgo, J. Goikie, T. McKenny 

' Hughes, L. 0. Miall. 

1879. Brighton... R. A. C. Gwlwin-Anaten,; L. C. Miall, George Scott, William 
1 F.R.S., F.G.S. j Toplcy, Henry Woodward. 

1878. Bratlford...lProf. J. Phillips, F.R.S I L.O.Mian.H.H.Tiddoman,W.Topley. 

1874. Belfast : prof. Hull, M.A., F.R.S.jF. Drew, L. C. Miall, R. Gi Symes, 

F.G.S. i R. II. Tiddctnan. 

18715. Bristol i Dr. T. Wright. F.R.S.E., F.G.S. : L. C. Miall, E. B. Tawncy, W. 

I I Topley. 

1876. Glasgow .. ' Prof. John Young, M.D J. Armstrong, F, W. Rudlor, W. 

I Toploy. 

1877. Plymouth... I W. Pengelly, F.B S., F.O.S Dr. U Neve Foster, R.*H. Tidde. 

I man, W. Topley. 

1878. Dublin John Evans, D.C.L., F.K.S. E. T. Hardman, Prof. J. O’Reilly, 

F.S.A., F.(}..S. U. H. Tidileman. 

1879. Sheffield ... Prof. P. M. Dunoan, F.R.S. W. Topley, O. Blake Walker. 

1880. Swansea ... H. C. Sorby, F.B.8., F.G.S.... W. Toploy, W. Whitaker. 

1881. York ■ A. (3. Riimsay, LI..D , F.B.S., J. K. Chirk, W. Keeping, W. Toploy, 

F.G 8. ' ! W. Whitaker. 

1882. Southamp- B. Etheridge, F.R.S., F.G.S. T. W. Shore, W. Toploy, K. West. 

ton. ! lake, W. Whitaker. 

1883. Southport Prof. W. 0. Williamson. ' R. Betlcy, C. K. De Ranee, W. Top- 

' IX D . F.R.S. I ley, W. Whitaker. 

1881. Montreal... W. T. Blanford, F.U S , Sec. ' F. Adams, Prof. K. W. Claypole, W. 

0.8. I Topley. W. WhiUkor. 

1886. Abenlcon ... Prof. J. W. Judd, F.U.8., See. C. E. De Ranco, J. Horne, J. J. H. 

G S. Teall, W. Topley. 

188C. Birmingham Prof. T. G. Bonney. D.8c.,:w. J. Harrison, J. J. H. Teall, W. 
LL.D.. F.U.S.. F.G.S. Topley, W. W. Walts. 

1887. Manchester Henry WoodwaH, LL.D., J. E. Marr, J. J. II. Teall, W. Top- 

F.B..S.. F.G.S. Icy, W. W. Walts. » 

1888. Bath Prof. W. Boyd Dawkins, M.A., Prof 0. A. Lebour, W. Toiley, W 

F.R.S., F.G.S. W. Watts, H. It. Woodward. 

1889. Newcastle- |Prof. J.Oelkio,LL.D.,D.C.L., Prof. G. A. Lebour, J. B. Marr, W. 

npon-Tyno , F.R.8., F.O.S. W. WatU, H. B. Woodward. 

1890. Leeds Prof. A. H. Green, M.A., J. K. Bedford, Dr. F. H. Hatch, J. 

F.R.8., F.O.S. B. Marr, W. W. Watts. 

1891. Cardiff Prof. T. Rupert Jones, F.R.S., VV. Galloway, J. B. Marr, Clement 

- F.O.S. Reid, W. W. Walts. 

A92. Edinburgh Prof. C. Lapworth, LL.D., H. M. Cadeli, J. E. Marr, Clement 
F.B.S., F 0.8. Reid, W. W. Watte. 

1893. Nottingham J. J. H. Teali; M.A., F.R.S., J. W. Carr, J. E. Marr, Clement 

F.G.B. Reid, W. W. Watts. 

1894. Oxford L. Fletcher, M.A., F.K.S. ... F. A. Bather, A. Marker, Clement 

Reid, W. W. WatU. 

1898. Ipswloh ... W. Whitaker, B.A., K.B.S. ... F. A. Bather. O. W, Lamplngh, H. 

* A. Miers, Clement Reid, 

1896. Liverpool... J. E. Marr, M.A., F.B.S J. Lomaa, Prof. H. A. Miers, 0. Bald. 

1897. Toronto ... Dr. O. M. Dawion, C.M.O., Prof. A. P. Coleman, O. W. LuAp* 

F-R-8- Ingh, Prof. H. A. Mlere. 

1698. Bristol W. H. Hndleatoii, F.R.S O. W. Lamplu^, Prof. H. A. Mleta, 

. ' H. Pontooost. 

1899. Dover Sir Archibald Oolkio, 3. W. Gregory, G. W. Lamplagh, 

1 1 Ca{>tMol>aklii,PiOf.H.A.Ut«n. 
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1900. Bradford ... Prof. W. J. Bollasi F.R.8. ... H. L. Bowman, Rev. W. L. Carter, 

I G. W. Jjamplugh, II. W. Monckton. 

1901. Glasgow ... John Horne, K.R.S |H. L. Bowman, H. W. Monckton 

1902. Belfast Lieui.-Qen. 0. A. McMahon, H. L. Bowman, H. W. Monckton, 

F.R.S. j J. St. J. Phillips, H. J. Seymour. 

.1908. Southport Prof. W. W. Watts, M.A., II. L. Bowman, Rev. W. L Carter, 
M.So. i J. Lomns, H W. Monckton 

1904. Cambridge Aubrey Strahan, F.R.S. ...... U. L. Bowman, Rev. W. L. Carter, 

J. Lomas, H. Woods. 

1906. BoulbAfrica , Prof. H. A. Micrs, M.A.,D.Sc , U. L. Bowman, J. Lomas, Dr. Molcn- 

, I F.R.S. graatf, Pjof. A. Young, Prof. R. B. 

' • i Young. 

1900. York G. W. Laraplugh. F.R.S H. L. Bowman. Rev. W. L. Carter, 

I Rev. W. Jolmson, J. liOiuas. 

1907. Leicester... Prof. J. W. Gregory, F.R S ... Dr. F. W. Bennett, Rev. W. L. Carter, 

Prof. T. Groom, J. Lomas. 

1908. Du^in Prof. John Joly, F R.8 Rev. W. L Carter, J. Lomas, Prof. 

1 S. II. Reynolds. H. J. Seymour. 

1909. Winnipeg... Dr. A. Smith Woodward, W. L. Charter, Dr A. R. Dwerryhouse, 

; F R S. U T. Hodgson, Prof. S.M. Reynolds. 

1910. Sheffield ...;Prof. A P. Coleman, F.R.S... W.L. Carter, Dr. A. U. Dwerrybouse, 

I B H•Jb^o^, Prof. S. II. Reynolds. 

1911. Portsmouth ' A. Darker, F R.S Col. C, W. Bnvls, W. L. Carter, Dr. 

1 A. R. Dwerryhouso, Prof. S. H. 

! Reynolds. 

BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES. 

OOBIim'EE OF SCIENCES, IV. — ZOOLOGY, BOTANY, PHYSIOLOGY, ANATOMY. 

1892. Oxford Rev, P. B. Duncan, F.G.S. ... Rev. t'rof, J. 8. Henslow, 

1883. Cambridge') Rev. W. L. P. Garnous, F.L.S. C, C. Babington, D. Don. 

1834. Edinburgh IProf. Graham W. Yarrell, Prof. Burnett. 

SECTION D.— ZOOLOGY AND BOTANY. 

1836. Dublin | Dr. Allman I.T. (hirtis, Dr. Litton. 

1836. Bristol Rev. l^rof. Uenslow |J. Curtis, Prof. Don, Dr. Riley, S. 

Rootsey. 

1837. Liverpool... W, 8. MacLeay C. G. Babington, Rev. L. Jenyna, W. 

j SwainsoD. 

1888. Newcastle Sir W. Jardine, Bart J. B. Gray, Prof. Jones, B. Owen, 

Dr. Rloh^son. 

1889« Bimingham Prof. Owen, F.K.S E. Forbes, W. lok, R. Patterson. 

1840. Glasgow ... Sir W. J. Hooker, LL.D Prof. W. Couper, E. Forbes, R. Pat* 

terson. • 

1841. Plymouth... John Richardson, M.D.,F.R.S. J.Couch,Dr.Lan1ce8tor,R.Patter8on. 
1849. Manchester Hon. and Very Rev. W. Her- Dr. Lankestor, R. I’attorson, J. A. 

bert, LL.D., F.L.S. Turner. 

1843. Ocrk William Tliompson, F.L.S. ... Q. J. Allman, Dr. Lankester, R. 

Patterson. 

1844» Tork, Very Rev. the Dean of Man- Prof. Allman, H. Goodsir, Dr. King, 

Chester. Dr. Lankester. 

1845* Cambridge Rev. Prof. Henslow, F.L.S..,. Dr. Ijankester, T. V. Wollaston. 
1846* Sonthanlp- Sir J, Richardson, M.D., Dr. Lankester, T. V. Wollaston, H. 

ion. F.B.S. ^ Wooldridge. 

l$4t Oxford.,..,. H.E. Strickland, M A., F.R.8. Dr. Lankester, Dr. Melville, T. V. 
" - Wollaston, 

* At this liaaUng Physiology and Anatomy were made a separate Oommittoe, 
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PRESIDENTS AND SECRETARIES OF THE SECTIONS. 


Date and Place 


I 


Presidents 


Seoretariea 


8B0TI0N D { continued ). — zoology and botany, including physiology. 

[For the Presidents and Secretaries of tlje Anatomical and Physiological Sub- 
sections and the temporary Section E of Anatomy and Medicine, see p. Ixxix.] 

1848. Swansea ... i L. W. Dilhvyn, F.R.S Dr. R. Wilbraham Falconer, A, Hen- 

I frey, Dr. Lankester. 

1 849. Birmingham William Spence, F.R.S Dr. liankester, Dr. Russell. 

1860. Edinburgh jProf. Goodair, F.ll.S.,F.H.S.K. I’rof. J. U. Bennett, M.D., Dr. Lan- 

I koster, Dr. Douglas Maclagan. 

1861. Ipswich ...;Rov. Prof. Ilonalow, M.A.,' Prof. Allman, F.W. Johnston, Dr. E. 

I F.R.S. i Lankester. • 

1862. Belfast W. Ogilby Dr. Dickie, George C. Hyndman, Dr. 

I I Edwin Lankester. 

1863. Hull 'c. C. Babington, M. A., F.R.S. Robert Harrison, Dr. E, liankester. 

1864. Liverpool... Pi of. Halfour, M.l)., F.R.S.... Isaac Byerloy, Dr. E. Lankester. 
1866. Glasgow ...,Kov. Dr. Floeming, F.U.S.E. William Keddie. Dr. E. liankester. 
1866. Cbeltcnliam Thomas Hell, F.R.S., lTe8.L S. Dr. J. Ahercrombio, Prof, Buckman, 

I I Dr. E. Lankester. 

1857. Dublin ‘Prof. W. 11. Harvey, M.D., Prof. J. U. Kinahan, Dr. E. Lankester, 

I F.R.S. Robert Pat 1 erson, Dr. W. E. Steele. 

1868. Leeds C. C. Babington, M.A., F.R.S. Henry Denny, Dr. Heaton, Dr. K. 

i I I .ankohter, Dr. E. Perceval Wright. 

1 859. Aberdeen... Sir W. Jardinc, Bart., F.R.S.E. Prof. Dickie, M.D., Dr. E. Lankester, 

I Dr, Ogilvy. 

1860. Oxford Rev. Prof. Uenslow, F.L.S.... , W, S. Church, Dr, B. liankester, P. 

L. Sclater, Dr. E. Perceval Wright, 

1861. Manchester Prof. C. 0, Babington, F.R.S. Dr. T. Alcock, Dr. E. Lankester, Dr, 

, P. Ti. Sclater, Dr. K. P. Wright. 

1863. Cambridge (Prof. Huxley, F.R S Alfred Nfewton, Dr. B. P. Wright, 

1863, Newcastle ■ Prof. Balfour, M.D , F.R.S.... Dr. K. Charlton, A. Newton, Rov, H. 

1 B. Tristram, Dr. K, P. Wright. 

1864. Bath > Dr. Jolin K. Gray, F.R.S. ... H. B. Brady, C. E. Broom, H, T. 

, j Stainlon, Dr. B. P. Wright. 

1866.* B i r m i n g- T. Thomson, M.D., F,R.S. ... ' Dr. J. Anthony, Rev. C. Clarke, Rov. 
ham.' 1 H. B. Tristram, Dr. R. P. Wright. 


SECTION D ( continued ) 

1866. Nottingham I Prof. Huxley, F.R 8 . — Dejf.' 

. of PhytioL^, Prof. Humphry, 
F.R,S. — Dop. of Anthropol.y ' 
I A. R. Wallace. 

1867. Dundee ... Prof. Sharpey, M.D., Sec. R.S. 

& — Pop. qf Zool. and hot.y' 

I George Busk, M.D., F^R.8. ! 


1868. Norwich ... Rov. M, J. Berkeley, F.L.S. 

! --Dip. of Phy$iologyt W. 

I H. Flower, F.R.S. j 

1869. Exeter 'George Bosk, F.R.S., F.L.8.| 

— Dcp. of Bot. and ZoolA 
C. Spence Bate, F.U.8.— 
Dep, of Ethm.y B. B. Tylor. 

1870. Liverpool...' Prof. G. Rolle8ton,M.A.,M.D.,i 

1 F.R.S., F.L.8,— of. 
• I A not. and Phyaiol.y Prof. M. 

; Foster, M D., F.Ii,8.— 2>f». 

) \ qfJStkno., J. Evans, F.R.8. 


, — biology. 

Dr. J. Boddard, W. Felkin, Rev. H. 

B. IMstram, W. Turner, B. B. 
Tylor, Dr. E. P. Wright. 

C. Spence Bate, Dr. 8. Oobbold, Dr. 
M. Foster, H. T. Stainton, Rev. 
H. B.‘ Tristram, Prof. W. Turner. 
Dr. T. 8. Cobbold, G. W. Firth, Dr. 
M. Foster, Prof. Lawson, H. T. 
Stainton, Kcv. Dr. H. B. Tristram, 
Dr. E. P. Wright. 

Dr. T. 8. Cobbold, Prof. M. Foster, 
E. Ray Lankester, Prof. Lawson, 
H. T. Stainton, Rev. H. B. Tris- 
tram. • 

Dr. T. 8. Cobbold, Sebastian Evans, 
Prof. Lawson, Thos. J. Moore, H. 
T. Stainton, Rev. H. B. Tristram, 

C. Staniland Wake, B. Bay Lan- 
kester. 


Th^ title of Section D was changed to Biology. 



PRESIDENTS AND SECRETARIES OF THE SECriONS. 


Ixxvii 


Date and Plaoe 

•; 

1871. Edinburgh J 

1872. Brighton ... 

1878. Bradford ... 

1874. Belfast 

1875. Bristol 

1876. Glasgow ... 

1877. Plymouth... 

1878. Dublin 

1879. Sheffield ... 

1880. Swansea ... 

1881. York 

1888. Southamp- 
ton. 

1688. Southport 


Presidents 


Secretaries 


Prof. Allen Thomson, M.D., 
P.R.S.— -D/’/a of Hot, and 
2{w/.,J[*rof.WyvilloThomson, 
F.R.8. — Hep. of Anthropol,^ 
Prof. W. Turner, M.D. 

Sir J. Lubbock, Bart. ,F.R.S. — 
Hop. of A not. and Phyoud.f 
Dr. Burdon Sanderson, 
F.R.S. — Hop. of A nthropol.^ 
Col. A. Lane Fox, F.G.S. 
Prof. Allman, F.R.S. — Ihp. of 
Amt. and Vhyfiol.yVrKit. Ru- 
therford, M.D. — iJep.ofAn- 
ihropol.y Dr. Bedduc, F.R.S. 
Prof. Redfern, M.D. — Hep. of 
I /ool. and Hot.f Dr. Hooker, 
C.B.,Prefl.R.S. — H<p,ofAn- 
I throp., Sir W. R. Wjlde, 

I M.D. 

P. L. Sclatcr, F.R.S.— of 
i Anat. and Phy8-hd.» Prof. 

I Cleland, F.R.S.- Hop. of 
' 7l«M.,Prol’.Rollcflton, F.R.S. 
A. Russel Wallace, F.L.S.— 

I Hep. of ZiHul. and Hot.^ 

I Prof. A. Newton, F.R.S.— 
Hep. of A nat, and Phytiol.y 
j Dr, J. G, McKendricic. 

J. Gwyn Jeffreys, F.R.S. - 
Hep. of Anat. and Phyttvh, 
Prof. Macalister. — Hip. of 
A /tMr(V7«/.,F.Gall on,F.H.b. 
Prof. W. H. Flower, F.R.S.— 
Hep, of AnthropoLt Prof. 
Huxley, Sec. R.S.— //t/;. 
of Anat. and Physiol, ^ R. 
McDonnell, M.D., F.R.S. 
Prof. St. Gcoige Mivart, 
F. R, S. — Hep. of A nthropol . , 
K. B. Tylor, D.C.L., F.R.S. 
— Hep. of Anat. and Phy- 
tioLf Dr. Pye- Smith, 
i A.C. L. aunther,F.R.8.— 
of Anat. ^ Physiol.^ F. M. 
Balfour, F.R.S. — Hep. oj 
Anthropol.f F. W. Kudler. 

. R. Owen, F.R.S.— 

thropol,. Prof. W.H. Flower, 
F.R.S.— Hep. of Anat. and 
Physiol.^ Prof. J. S. Burdon 
Sanderson, F.R.S. 

Prof. A. Gamgoe, M.D., F.R.S. ! 
— Hep, of Zool, and Hot,^\ 
Prof. M. A. Lawson, F.L.S. 
— Hep, of Anthmopol,, Prof. 
W. Boyd Dawkins, F.R.8. 
Prof. B. BayLankeeter,M.A., 
F.R.S. — Hop. of Anthropoid 
W. Pengelly, F.R.S. 


Dr. T. R. Fraser, Dr. Arthur Gamgee, 
K. Ray Lankestcr, Prof. Lawson, 
H. T. Stainton,C. Staniland Wake, 
Dr. W. Rutherford, Dr. Kelburne 
King. 

Prof. Thi8elton-Dyer,H. T. Stainton, 
Prof. Lawson, F. W. Rudler, J. H. 
Lamprey, Dr. Gamgee, E. Bay 
Lankester, Dr. Pye- Smith. 

Prof. Thisclton-Dyer, Prof. Lawson, 
R. Lachlan, Dr. Pye- Smith, B. 
Ray Lankester, F. W. Rudler, J. 
11. Lamprey. 

W. T. Thisclton-Dyer, B. O. Cunning- 
ham, Dr. .T. J. Charles, Dr. P. H. 
Pye- Smith, J. J. Murphy, F. W, 
Rudler. 

K. R. Alston, Dr. McKendrick, Prof. 
W. U. M‘Nab, Dr. Martyn, F. W, 
Rudler, Dr. P. IL Pye-Smith, Dr. 
W. Spencer. 

E. R. Alston, Hyde Clarke, Dr. 
Knox, Prof. W. R. M‘Nab, Dr. 
Muirhead, Prof. Morrison Wat- 
son. 

E. R. Alston, F. Brent, Dr. D. J. 
Cunningham, Dr. C. A. Kingston, 
Prof. W. R. M‘Nab, J. B. Rowe, 

F. W. Rudler. 

Dr. R. J. Harvey, Dr. T. Hayden, 
Prof. W. R. M*Nah, Prof. J. M. 
IWscr, J. B. Rowe, F. W. Rudler. 


Arthur Jackson, Prof. W. R. M<Nab, 
J. B. Rowe, F. W, Rudler, Prof. 
Schilfer. 


G. W. Bloxam, John Priestley, 
Howard Saunders, Adam Sodg^ 
wick, ^ 

G. W. Bloxam, W. A. Forbes, Rev. 
W. 0. Hey, Prof. W. R. M-Nab, 
W. North, .Tolin Priestley, Howard 
Saunders, H. B. Spencer. 

G. W. Bloxam, W. Heapo, J. B. 
Nias, Howard Saunders, A. S^g* 
wick, T. W. Shore, jun. 


G. W. Bloxam, Dr. G. J. Haslam, 
W. Heape, W. Hurst, Ph)f. A. M. 

I Marshall, Howard Saunders. Dr. 
I G. A. Woods. 



Ixxviii . rasaioEMTS akd secbetakibs of the sections. 


Date and Place Presidonta j Sooretariea 

1884. Montreal Prof. H. N. Moseley, M.A.Jprof. W. Osier, Howard Saanders, 

F.R.S. I A. Sedgwick, Prof. R. B. Wright. 

1885. Aberdeen... Prof. W. G. McIntosh, M.D., W. Hoape, J. McGregor- Robertson, 

LL.D., F.R.8., F.R.S.B. J. Duncan Matthews, Howard 

Saunders, H. Marshall Ward. 

1886. Birmingham W. Carruthers, Pres. L.S.,;l*rof. T. W. Bridge, W. Heape, Prof. 

K.R.a., F.G.8. i W. Hillhouse, W. L. Sclater, Prof. 

I H. MarshaU Ward. 

1887. Manchester Prof. A. Newton. M.A., F R S., C. Bailey, F. K. Bed<iard, R. F. Uar- 

F.L.S.. V.P.Z S. ! mer, W. Heape, W. L. Bclater, 

1 Prof. H. Marshall Ward. 

1888. Bath W. T. Thiselton-Dyer, C.M.G., F. K. Beddurd, S. F. Harmor, Prof . 

F.U.H , F.L.S. j H. Marshall Ward, W. Gardiner. 

! ' Prof. W. D. Halliburton. 

1889. Newcastle- Prof. J. R. Biirdon Santlerson,; C. Bailey, F. E. Beddard, R. F. Har- 

upoii Tyne' M.A., M L)., F.R.8. i mor. Prof. T. Oliver, Prof. H. Mar- 
shall Ward. ^ 

1800. Leeds Prof. A. Milnes Marshall, R. F. Harmcr, Prof. W. A. Herdinan, 

M A.. M.l)., D.Sc., F.K.S. R. .1. Hickson, F. W. Olher li. 

I Wager, II. Marshall Ward. 

1891. Cardiff Francis Darwin, M.A., M.B., F. K. Beddard, Prof. W. A. Herdman, 

F.U.S., F.L.R. 1 Dr. S. J. Hickson, G. Murray, Prof. 

I W. N. Parker, H. Wager. 

1892. Edinburgh Prof. W. Rutherford, M.D., G, Brook, Prof W. A. ilerdraan, G. 

, F.K 8., F.li.S.K. Murray, W. Stilling, H. Wager. 

1893. Nottingham’ Rev Canon H. H, Tristram, G. C. Bourne, J. B. Farmer, Prof. 

M.A., liL.D , F.n.8. W. A. Herdman, R. J. Hickson, 

W. B. Ransom, W. Ij. Selnter. 

1894. Oxford* ... Prof I. Bay ley Balfour, M A., W. W. Iknilmm, Prc»f. J. B. Farmer, 

I F.U.R Prof. W A. Herdnwn, Prof. S. J. 

I H inkson, G. Murray, W. L. Sclater. 

SECTION D {continued). — ZOOLOGY. 

1896. Ipswich ... 'Prof. W. A. Herdman, F.R S. G. G. Bourne, H. Brown, W. K. 

I Hoyle, W. L. Sclater. 

1896. Liverpool... ! Prof. K. 13. Poulton, F.R.S. ... H 0, Forbes, W. Oarstang, W. E. 

I Hoylo. 

1897. Toronto ... Prof. L. C. Miall, F.R.8 W. Oarstang, W. E. Hoyle, Prof. 

I E. E. Prince. 

1898. Bristol Prof. W. F. R. Weldon, F.R.8. Prof. K Boyce, W. Oarstang, Dr. 

I A. J. Harrison, W. E. Hoyle. 

1899. Dover Adam Sedgwick, F.R. 8 'W. Oarstang, J Graham Korr. 

1900 Bradford ... Dr. R. H. Traquair, F.B.8. ... W. Oarstang, J. G. Kerr, T. H. 
C Taylor, Swale Vincent. 

1901. Glasgow ... Prof. J. Cossar Ewart, F.R.S. J. G. Kerr, J. Rankin, J. T. Simpson. 

1902. Belfast Prof. G, B. ilowea, F.R.8. ... Prof. J. 0. Kerr, R. Patterson, J. Y, 

Simpson. 

1903. Southport Prof. S. J. Hickson, F.R.S. ... Dr. J. H. Ashworth, J. Barcrctft, A. 

Qunyle, Dr. J. Y. Simpson, Dr. 
H. W. M. Tims. 

1904. Cambridge William Bateson, F.R S ' Dr. J H. Ashworth, L. Doncastes, 

Prof. J. y. Simpson, Dr. H. W. M. 
Tima. 

1906. SouthAfrica G. A. Bottlenger, F.R.S Dr. Pakes, Dr. Purcell, Dr. H. W. M, 

Tims, J. Y. Simpson, 

> Anthropology was made a separate Section, see p. Ixxzvil. ^ 

■ Physiology was made a sepai^e Section, see p. Ixzzviii. 

* The tiUa of Section D was changed to Zoolo^, 
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FEfBSIDEMTS AMO SECBBTARIE8 OF THB SECTIOM9. 
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I 

Date and Place | President 8 I Secretaries 

1906. York: J. J. Lister, F.R.S ;Dr. J. H. Ashworth, L. Doncaster, 

I ; Oxley Qrabham, Dr. H. W. M. Tims. 

1907. Leicester Dr. W. B. Hoyle, M.A Dr. J. H. Ashworth, L Doncaster. 

' I K. K. Lowe, Dr. II. W. M. Tima 

1908. Dublin Dr. 8. F. Harmer, F.R.S 'Dr. J. U. A8hwort.h, L. Doncaster, 

Prof. A. Fraser, Dr. H. W. M. Tiras. 

1909. Winnipeg... Dr. A. E. Shipley, F.U S. ... C. A. Baragar, C. L. Ilouleuger, Dr. 

1 J. Pearson, D» H. W. M. 'nms. 

1910. Sheffield ... Prof, G. C’. Bourne, F.R 8. ... Dr. J. H. Ashworth, L. DoncAster, 

T J. Evans, Dr. II. W. M. Tims. 

1911. Portsmouth Prof. D’Arcy W. Thompson, Dr. J. U. Ashworth, C. Foran, 11, D. 

• . C.B. 1 Laurie, Dr. JI. W. M. Tims. 


ANATOMICAL AND PHYSIOLOGICAL SCIENCES. 

eOMMITTEE OP SCIENCES, V. — ANATOMY AND PEVSIOLOGY. 

1893. Cambridge Dr. J. llaviland |Dr. H. J. 11 Bond, Mr. G. E. Paget. 

1834. KJinburgh iDr. Abercrombie |Dr. lloget, Dr. William Thomson. 

SEOriON B (until ISi?). — ANATOMY AND MBDICINB. 

1835. Dublin IDr. J. 0. Pritchard Dr. Harrison, Dr. Hart. 

1836. Bristol Dr. P. M. Rogot, F.R.S Dr. Symonds. 

1637. Liverpool... Prof. W. Clark, M.D Dr. J, Car»on, jnn,, James Long 

Dr. J. R. W. Vose. 

1838, Newcastle iT. B. Headlam, M.D T. M. Greenhow, Dr. J. U. W. Vose. 

1839. Birmingham Jolin Yolloly, M.D., F.R.8.... Dr. G. O. Rees, F. Ryland. 

1810. Glasgow ... James Watson, M.D Dr.J. Brown, Prof. Coui>er, Prof Reid. 

SECTION B. — PUrSlOLOOr. 

1841. Plymouth... P. M. Rogot, M.D , Sec, R.S. : J. Butter, J. Fugc, Dr. R. S. Sargent. 

1842. Manchester Edward Holme, M.D., F.L.S.| Dr. Chaytor, Dr, U. S. Sargent. 

1843. Cork Sir James Pitcairn, M.D. ... Dr. John Popham, Dr. R. S. Sargent, 

1844. York J. 0. Pritchard, M.D T. Krichsen, Dr. R. S. Sargent. 

1846. Cambridge Prof. J. Haviland, M.D Dr. R. S. Sargent, Dr. Webster. 

1846. Boutbamp- Prof. Owen, M.D., F.R.S. ... 0. P. Keele, Dr, Laycock, Dr. Bar- 

ton. I gent. 

1847. Oxford ‘ ... Prof. Ogle, M.D., F.R.S T. K. Chambers, W. P. Ormerod. 

PHYSIOLOGICAL SUB-SECTIONS OF SECTION D. 

I860. Edinburgh Prof. Bennett, M.D., F.R.S.E. : 

1866. Glasgow ... Prof. Allen Thomson, F.R.S. Prof. J. H. Corbett, Dr. J. Struthers 
1857. Dublin Prof. R. Harrison, M.D Dr. R. D. Lyons, Prof. Redfem 

1868. Leeds Sir B. Brodie. Bart., F.R.S. 0. O. Wlieelhouse. 

1869. Aberdeen... Prof. Bharpey, M.D., Sec.B.S. Prof. Bennett, Prof. Redfem. 

1860. Oxford Prof.a.Rolle8ton,M.D.,F.L.8. Dr. B. M‘Donnell, Dr. Edward Smith 

1861. Manchester Dr. John Davy, F.R.8 Dr. W. Roberts, Dr. Edward Smith* 

1862. Cambridge O, E, Paget, M.D G, F. Helm, Dr. Edward Smith. 

1868. Newcastle Prof. Rolleston, M.D., F.B.S. Dr. D. Embleton, Dr. W. Turner 

1864. Bath Dr. Edward Smith, F.R.S. J. S, Bartrum, Dr. W. Turner 

1866. Binning- Prof. Aoland, M.D., LL.D., Dr. A. Fleming, Dr. P. Heelop 

ham.* ^F.B.8. 1 OUver Pembleton, Dr. W. Turner! 

> SeoUoBf D and E were Inoorporated under the title of « Section D— Zooloffr 

sisaatiffitossss.'*"* 

* vSt iiot« Oil pa(e IxxT. 



PRESIDfeKtB AND Sf^RBTARlfia OP TfiS BEOTtOKB. 
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Date and Place 


Presidents 


Secretaries 


GEOGRAPHICAL AND ETHNOLOGICAL SCIENCES. 


[For Presidents and Secrelaries for Geography previous to 1851, see Section C» 
p. Izxii.] 

ITHNOLOOICAL S0B-SBCT10N8 OF BECTION D. 


1846.Soutliampton Dr. J. C. Pritchard 

1847. Oxford Prof. H. H. Wilson, M.A. ... 

1848. Swansea 

1849. Birmingham 

1850. Edinburgh I ^ice-Admiral Sir A. Malcolm 


Dr. King. 

Prof. Buckley. 

G. Grant Francis. 
Dr. H. G. Latham. 
Daniel Wilson. 




1851. Ipswich ... 

1852. Belfast 

1853. Hull 

1854. Liverpool... 

1855. Glasgow ... 

1856. Cheltenham 

1857. Dublin 

1858. Leeds ...... 

1859. Aberdeen... 

1860. Oxford 

1861. Manchester 

1862. Cambridge 

1863. Newcastle 

1864. Bath 

1865. Birming- 

ham. 

1866. Nottingham 

1^67. Dundee ... 
IS^K. Norwich ... 

1869. keter 

1870. Liverpool... 

1871. KdinVorgh 


SeOTION E. — OBOQIUPnT AND BTHNOLOOT. 

Sir R. I. Murchison, F.R.S., R. Cull, Rev. J. W. Donaldson, Dr. 

Pres. R.G.S. I Norton Shaw. • 

Col. Chesney, R.A., D.C.L.Jr. Cull, E. MacAdam, Dr, Norton 
F.R.S. j Shaw. 

R. G. Latham, M.D., F.R.S. i R. Cull, Rev. H. W. Kemp, Dr. 
I ' Norton Shaw. 

Sir R. I. Murchison, D.C.L.,1 Richard Cull, Rev. H. Higgins, Dr. 
I F.R.S. j Ihne, Dr. Norton Shaw. 

jSir .T. Richardson, M.D., Dr. W. O. Blackie, R. Cull, Dr, 
F.R.S. I Norton Shaw. 

Col. Sir H. C. Rawlinson, U. Cull, F. D. Hartland, W, H. 
I K.C.15. I Rumsey, Dr. Norton Shaw. 

!Rov. Dr. J. lien thorn Todd,'R. Cull, S. Ferguson. Dr. R. R. 

I Pres.R.I.A. i Madden, Dr. Norton Shaw. 

Sir R.L Murchison, Q.C.St.S., I R. Cull, F. Qalton, P. O’Callegban, 

I F.U.S. I Dr. Norton Khaw, T. Wright. 

I Rear • Admiral Sir James , Richard Cull, Prof.Qeddes, Dr. Nor- 
I Clerk Ross, D.C.L., F.U.S. | ton Shaw. 

■ Sir R. 1. Murchison, D.C.L., Capt. Burrows, Dr. J. Hunt, Dr. C. 
F.R.S. I Lempri^ro, Dr. Norton Shaw. 

John Crawford, F.R.S Dr. J. Hunt, J. Kingsley, Dr. Nor- 

I ton Shaw, W. Spottiswoode. 

Francis Gallon, F.K.S ’ J.W.Clarke, Rev. J. Glover, Dr. Hunt, 

Dr. Norton Shaw, T. Wright. 

Sir R. I. Murchison, K.C.B., O. Carter Blake, JHume Greenfield, 
F.R.S. I C. R. Markham, R. B. Wateon. 

Sir R. T. Murchison, K.C.B., II. W. Bates, C. B. Markham, Capt. 

F.R.S. R. M. Murchison, T. Wright. 

Major-General Sir H. Raw-lU. W. Bates, S. Evans, G. Jabet, 
linson, M.P., K.O. B., F.U.S. { 0. R. Markham, Thomas Wright. 

Sir Charles Nicholson, Bart., I H. W. Bates, Rev. R. T. Cusins, B. 
I LL.D, ! H. Major, Clemente R. Markham, 

1 D. W. Nash, T. Wright. 

‘Sir Samuel Baker, F.R.G.S. 'h. W. Bates, Cyril Graham, C. R. 
I I Markham, S. J.Maokie,R. St nrrock, 

Capt. G. H. Richards, B.N.,'T. Baines, H. W. Bates, Clements B« 
I F.R.8. I Markham, T. Wright. 


810TI0N B (continued). — oboqbapht. 


Sir Bartle Frere, K.C.B., 
LL.D., F.R.O.8. 

Sir R. I. Murchison, Bt.,K.C.B., 
LL.D., D.C.L., F.R.8., F.G.8. 
Colonel Yule, C.B., F.B.G.8. 


H. W. Bales, Clements R. Markham, 
J. H. Thomas. 

H.W.Bates, David Buxton, Albert J. 

Mott, Clements B. Markham. 

A. Buchan, A. Keith Johnston, de- 
ments R. Markham, J. H. I^mas, 
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PRESIDENTS AND SECRETTARIBS OF THE SECTIONS^ 


Seorotariea 


H. W. Bates, A. Keith Johnston, 
Rev. J. Newton, J. H. Thomas. 

H. W. Bates, A. Keith Johnston, 
Clements R. Markham. 

B. Q. Ravenstein, E. 0. Rye, J. H. 
Thomas. 

H. W. Bates, K. 0. Bye, F. F. 
Tuckett. 

H. W. Bates, E. C. Rye, R. O. Wood. 
H. W. Bates, P. K. Pox, K. C. Rye. 
John Coles, £. C. Rye. 

H. W. Bates, C. E. D. Black, K. C. 
F.R.S., Sec. R.G.S. , Rye. 

1880. Swansea ... Lieut.-Gen. Sir J H. Lefroy,|H. W. Bates, £. C. Rye. 

C.B., K.C.M.G.,R.A.,P.R.8.I 

1881. York.* Sir J. D. Hooker, K.C.8.I.,|J. W. Barry, H. W. Bates. 

C.B., F.R.8. j 

1882. Southamp* Sir R. Temple, Bart., G.C.8.1.,i E. G. Ravenstein, B. 0. Rye. 

ton. P.R.G.S. 

1883. Southport... Liout.-Col. II. H. Godwin-jJohn Coles, E. G. Ravenstein, E. C. 

Austen, F.R.S. Rye. 

1884. Montreal... Gen. Sir J. H. Lefroy, C.B.,'Rev.Abb4Laflamme,J.S.O’HalloraD, 

K.C.M.G., P.R.S.,V.P.R Q.S. I K. G. Ravenstein, J. P. Torrance. 

1885. Aberdeen... Gon. J. T. Walker, C.B., R.E.,‘ J. S. Keltie, J. 8. 0*Halloran, E. G. 

Lli.D., P.R.S. Ravenstein, Rev. G. A. Smith. 

1886. Birming- Maj.-Gen. Sir. P. J. Goldsmid, P. T. 8. Houghton, J. 8. Keltie, 

ham. K.C.S.T., C.B.. F.R.G.8. { B. G. Ravenstein. 

1887. Manchester Col. Sir 0. Warren, R.B.,;Rev. L. C. Casartelli, J. 8. Keltie, 

Q.O.M.G., P.R.S., P.R.G.R. H. J. Mackinder, E. Q. Ravenstein. 

1888. Bath Col. Sir 0. W. Wilson, R.E,'j. 8. Keltie, H. J. Mackinder, E. G. 

E. C.B., F.R.8., F.R.Q.S. ' Ravenstein. 

1889. Newcastle- Col. Sir F. de Wintun, J. 8. Keltie, H. J. Mackinder, R. 

upon-Tyne K.C.M.G., C.B., F.R.G.B. Sulivan, A. Silva White. 

1890. Le^s Ueut.-Col. Sir R. Lambert A. Barker, John Coles, J. 8. Keltie, 

Playfair. K.C.M.G., P.R.G.8. A. Silva White. 

1891. Cardiff E.' G. Ravenstein, F.R.G.S., John Coles, J. S. Keltie, H. J. Mac- 

F. S.S. ; kinder, A. Silva White, Dr, Yeats. 

1892. Edinburgh Prof. J. Geikie, D.C.L., F.B.B., | J. G. Bartholomew, John Coles, J. S. 

V.P.R.Scot.G.8. j Keltie. A. Silva White. 

1893. Nottingham H. Seebohm, Sec. R.G.B.,:Col. F. Bailey, John Coles, H. O. 

F.L.B., F.48. Forbes, Dr. H. R. Mill. 

1894. Oxford Capt. W. J. L. Wharton, R.N., John Coles, W. 8. Dalgleish, II. N. 

F.R.S. ! Dickson, Dr. H. R. Mill. 

1896. Ipswich ... H. J. Mackinder, M.A., John Coles, H. N. Dickson, Dr. H.'* 
F.R.G.S. R. Mill, W. A. Taylor. 

1896. Liverpool... Major L. Darwin, Sec. R.G.S. Col. F. Bailey, H. N. Dickson, Dr. 

H. R. Mill, B. C. DuB. Phillips. 

1897. Toronto ... J. Soott Keltie, LL.D Col. F. Bailey, Oapt. Deville, Dr. 

H. R. Mill, J. B. Tyrrell. 

1898. Bristol Col. G. Earl Church, F.E.G.B. H. N. Dickson, Dr. H. R. Mill, H. C. 

Trapnell. 

1899. Dover Sir John Murray, F.R.S H. N. Dickson, Dr. H. O. Forbes, 

Dr. H. R. Mill. 

1900. Bradford ... Bir George S. Robertson, H. N. Dickson, B. Heawood, E. R. 

K.0.S.L Wethey. 

1901. Glasgow ... Dr. H. B. Mill, F.R.G.B H. N. Diokson, B. Heawood, G. 

Sandeman. A. 0. Tomer. 

1902. Belfast Sir T. H. Holdioh, K-C.B. ... G. G. Chisholm, B. Heawood, Dr. 

A. J. Herbertson, Dr. J. A. Lindsay. 


Date and Place 


Presidents 


1872. Brighton ... Francis Galton, F.R.S 

1878. Bradford... Sir Rutherford Alcock,K.C.B. 


1874. Belfast. 
1876. BrUtol. 


1876. Glasgow .. 

1877. Plymouth.. 

1878. Dublin 


1879. Sheffield 


'^ajor Wilson, R.E., F.R.8., 
F.R.G.S. 

Lieut. - General Strachey,! 
C.S.I.,R.B.,F.R.S.,F.R.G.S.] 

Capt. Evans, C.B., F.R.8 { 

AdSn. SirE. Ommanney, C.B.I 
Prof. Sir 0. Wyville Thom-! 

son. LL.D.,F.R.8..F.R.S.B. I 
Clements R. Markham, C.B.,i 


1911 . 



Ixixii Vl^lDKMTS AMD SfiCRETAUIEB OP THE SECTIONS. 


Date and Place 


1903. Southport... 


Pre^dente 


Oapb. B. W. Creak, R.N.,CB.. 
F.R.S. 


Seoretariea 


E. Heawood, Dr. A. J. Herbertton, 
K. A. Reeves, Capt. J. 0. Under- 
wood. 


1904. Cambridge 

1905. South Africa 

1906. York 

1907. Leicester... 

1008. Dublin | 

1909. Winnix)eg... j 

1910. ShetUeld ... 

1911. Foitsmouth 


Douglas W. Freshfield 

Adm. Sir W. J. L. Wharton, 
R.N., K.C.B., F.R.8. 

lit. Hod. Sir George Goldie, 
K.O.M.G., F.R.8. 

George G. Chisholm, M.A. ... 


£. Heawood, Dr.^ J. Herbertson, 
H. Y. Oldham, 1^. A. Beeves. 

A. H. Cornish-Bowden, F. Flowers, 
Dr. A. J. Herbertson, H. Y. Old- 
ham. 

B. Heawood, Dr. A. J. Herbertson, 
K. A. Reeves, G. Veld. 

B. Heawood, 0. J. B. Howarth, 
K. A. Reeves, T. Walkerf 


Major K. H. Hills, O.M.G., W. F. Bailey, W. J. Barton, O. J. R. 

U.E. Howarth, E. A. Reeves. 

Col. SirD. Johnston, K.C.M.G., G. G. Chisholm, J. HcFarlane, A. 

O.B., R.E. I McIntyre. 

Prof. A. J. Herbertson, M. A., Rev. W. J. Barton, Dr. R. Brown, 
I Ph.D. I J. McFarlane, E. A. Reeves. 

Col. C. F. Close, U.B., C.M.G.' J. MoFarlane, B. A. Reeves, W. P. 


Smith. 


STATISTICAL SOIBNOB. 


OOMMITTEB OF 8CIEKCBS, YI. — 8TATI8TI08. 

1833. Cambridge i Prof. Babbage, F.R.S i J. B. Drinkwatec. 

1834. Edinburgh | Sir Charles Lemon, Bart | Dr. Cleland, C. Hope Maclean. 


1835. Dublin 

1836. Bristol 

1837. Liverpool... 

1838. Newcastle 

1839. Birming- 

ham. 

1840. Glasgow ... 

1841. Plymouth... 

1842. Manchester 

•1843. Cork 

1844. York 

1845. Cambridge 

1846. Southamp- 

ton. 

1847. Oxford 

1848. Swansea ... 

1849. Birming- 

ham. 

1850. Edinburgh 

1861. Ipswich ... 
1888. Belfast. 


BEOTION P. — STATISTICS. 


Charles Babbage, F.E.S 

Sir Ohas. Lemon, Bart., F.R.S. 

Rt. Hon. Lord Sandon 

Colonel Sykes, F.R.S 

Henry Hallam, F.R.8 

Lord Sandon, M.P., F.R.S. 

LieuL-Col. Sykes, F.R.S 

G. W. Wood, M.P., F.L.8. ... 

Sir C. Lemon, Bart., M.P. ... 
Lieut. - dpi. Sykes, F.R.8., 
F.U8. 

Rt.Hon. the Earl Fitswilliam 
G. R. Porter, F.B.8 | 

Travers Twiss, D.aL., F.R.8. 

I 

J. H. VWm», lU*., F.B.8. ... 
Bt. Hon. Lord Lyttelton 

Very Rev. Dr. John Lee, 
V.F.B.8.B. 

g r John P. Boileau, Bart. ... 
is Grace the Archbishop of 


W. Grog, Prof. Longfleld. 

Rev. J. E. Bromby, C. B. Fripp, 
James Hey wood. 

W. R. Grog, W. Langton, Dr. W. C. 
Tayler. 

W. Cargill, J. Heywood, W.R. Wood. 
P. Clarke, R. W. Rawson, Dr. W. 0. 
Tayler. 

C. R. Baird, Prof. Ramsay, R. W. 
Rawson. 

Rev. Dr. Byrth, Rev. B« Lnney, R. 
Rawson. 

Rev. R. Luney, G. W. Oimerod, Di. 
W. Cooke Tayler. 

Dr. D. Bullen, Dr. W. Cooke Tayler. 
J. Fletcher, J. Heywood, Dr. Lay* 
oook. 

J. Fletcher, Dr. W. Cooke Tayler. 

J. Fletcher, F. G. P. Neison, Dr. W< 

O. Tayler, Rev. T. L. BhKpoott, 
Rev. W. H. Cox, J. J. Danson, F, G. 

P. Nelson. 

J. Fletcher, Capt. B. Shcrtiede. 

Dr. Finch, Prof. Hancock, F. G. P« 
Nelson. 

Prof. Hancock, J^ Fletcher, Dr. J, 
Stark. 

J. Fletcher, Prof. Hanoook. 

Prof. Hancock, Prof. Ingsam, Jmm 
MacAdam, Jun, 
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Date and Place 

Presidents 

Secretaries 

18S8. Hnll 

James Heywood, M.P.,F.R.S. 

Edward Cheshire, W. Newmarch. 

1864. Liverpool... 

Thomas Tooke, F.R.8 

K. Cheshire, J. T. Danson, Dr. W, H. 

Duncan, W. Newmarch. 

J. A. Campbell, E. Cheshire, W. New- 
march, Prof. R. H. Wash. 

1866. Glasgow ... 

R. Monckton Milnes, M.P. ... 


BionoN r (continued ). — bconouic soiemce and btatistics. 

1866. Cheltenham Rt. Hon. Lord Stanley, M.P. Rov. C. H. Bromby, E. ChoRhire, Dr. 

W. N. Hancock, W. Newmarch, W. 
M. Tartt. 

t867« Dublin His Grace the Archbishop of Prof. Cairns, Dr. TT. D. IIuttoD, W. 

• Dublin, M.R.I.A. Newmarch. 

1868. Leeds Bdwaid Baines T. B. Baines, Prof. Cairns, 8. Brown, 

Capt. Fislibourne, Dr. J. Stirang. 

1869. Aberdeen... Col. Sykes, M.P., F.R.S Prof. Cairns, Edmund Macrory, A. M. 

Smith, Dr. John Strang. 

1860. Oxford Nassau W. Senior, M.A Edmund Macror>s W. Newmarch, 

Prof. J. E. T. Rogers. 

1861. Manchester William Newmarch, F.R.B.... David Chadwick, Prof. K.C. Christie, 

B. Macrory, Prof. J. K. T. Rogers. 

1862. Cambridge Bdwin Chadwick, C.B H. D. Maclood, Edmund Macrory. 

1863. Newcastle William Tite, M.P., F.U.S. ... T. Doubleday, Edmund Macrory, 

Frederick Purdy, James Potts. 

1864. Bath W. Farr, M.D., D.C.L., F.R.S. E. Macrory, B. T. Payne. F. Purdy. 

1866. Birmlng- Rt. Hon. Lord 81 anley, LL.D., G. J. D. Goodman, G. J. Johnston, 

ham. M.i*. B. Macrory. 

1866. Nottingham Prof. J. B. T« Rogers R. Birkin, jun., Prof. Loono Levi, B. 

Macrory. 

1867. Dundee M. B. Grant-DulT, M.P Prof. Leone Levi, E. Macrory, A. J. 

Warden. 

1868. Norwich.... 8amuol Brown Rov. W. C. Davie, Prof. Leono Levi. 

1869. Exeter Rt.Hon. Sir Stafford U. North- B. Macrory, F. Purdy, 0. T. D. 

cote, Bart., C.B., M.P. Acland. 

1870. Liverpool... Prof. W. Stanley Jevons, M.A. Chas. R. Dudley Baxter, E. Macrory, 

J. Miles Moss. 

1871. Edinburgh Rt. Hon, Lord Neaves J. G, Fitch, James Meikle. 

1872 Brighton ... Prof. Henry Fawcett, M.P. ... J. G. Fitch, Barclay Phillips. 

1878. Bradford ... Rt. Hon. W. E. Forster, M.P. J. G. Fitch, Swire Smith. 

1874. Belfast Lord O'Hagan Prof. Donnell, F. P. Fellows, Hans 

MacMordie. 

1876. Bristol JamesHeywood,M.A.,F.R.8., F. P. Fellows,!. G. P. Hallctt, B. 

I*re8. 8.S. Macrory. 

1876. Glasgow ... SirOeorge Campbell, K.C.S.I , A. M'NeclCaird,T.G.P.Hallett, Dr. 

M.P. W. Nellson Hancock, Dr. W. Jack,^ 

1877. Flymonth... Rt. Hon. the Earl Fortescue W. F. Collier, P. Hallett, J. T. Pirn. 

1878. Dublin Prof. J. K. Ingram, LL.D. ... W. J. Hancock, C. Molloy, J. !• Fim* 

1879. BbeiBeld ... ,G. Shaw Lefevre, M.P., Pres. Prof. Adamson, R. E. Leader, 0. 

8.8. Molloy. 

1880. Swanaea ... G. W. Hastings, M.P N. A. Humphreys, 0. Molloy. 

1881. York Bt. Hon. M. B. Grant-Duff, C. Molloy, lY- W. Morrell, J. F. 

M.A., F.R.S. Moss. 

1862. Soutbamp- Rt. Hon. G. Solater-Bootb, G. Baden-Powell, Prof. H. 8. Fox- 
ton. M.P., F.B.8. well, A. Mllnes, 0. Molloy. 

1888. Southport R. H. Inglis Palgrave, F.R.S. Rev. W. Cnnnlogham, Prof. H. 8. 

^ FoxweU, J. N. Keynes, 0. Molloy. 

If84» Montreal ... Sir Richard TeMle, Bart., Prof. H. S. FoxweU, J. 6 . Met^nnaii, 
G.C.8.I., O.I.E., F.R.Q.8. Prof. J. Watson. 

;1886. Aberdeen... Prof. 9. Sidgwiok, LL.D., Rev. W. Cunningham, Prof. H. S. 

Litt .D. FoxweU, 0. MoOomble, J. F. Mom. 

e2 
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Date and Place Preiddents Seoretariea 

1886. Binning- J. B. Martin, M.A.. F.S.8. ... F. F. Barham, Rev. W. Cunningham, 

ham. I*rof. H. S. Foxwell, J. F. Moae. 

1887. Manchester Robert Qiffen, LL.D.,V.P.R.8. Rev. W. Cunningham, F. Y. Edge- 

worth, T. H. Elliott, 0. Hughes, 

J. E. C. Munro, G. H. Sargant. 

1888. Bath Rt. Hon. Lord Bramwoll, Prof . F. Y. Edgeworth, T. H. Elliott, 

LL.D., F.R.8. H. 8. Foxwell, L. L. F. R. Price. 

1889. Newcastle- Prof. F. Y. Edgeworth, M.A., Rev. Dr. Cunningham, T. H. Elliott, 

upon-Tyne F.S.8. F. B, Jevons, L. L. F. R. Price. 

1890. Leeds Prof. A. Marshall, M. A., F.S.R. W. A. Brigg, Rev. Dr. Cunningham, 

T. H. Elliott. Prof. J. B. C. Munro, 
L. L. F. R. Price. 

1891. Cardiff Prof. W. Cunningham, D.D., Prof. J. Brough, E. Canniui, Prof. 

D.Sc., F 8.8. E. C. K. Conner, H. LI. Smith, 

Prof. W. R. Sorley. 

1892. Edinburgh Hon. Sir 0. W. Fremantle, Prof. J. Brough, J. R. Findlay, Prof. 

K.C.B. E. 0. K. Qonner, H. Higgs, 

L. L. F. R. Price. 

1893. Nottingham Prof. J. 8. Nicholson, D.Sc, Prof. K. C. K. Conner, H. de B. 

F.8.S- Oibbins, J. A. H. Green, H. Higgs, 

L. L. F. R. Price. 

1894. Oxford Prof. C. F. Bastable, M.A., E. Cannan, Prof. K. C. K. Conner, 

F.S.8. W. A. 8. Hewins, H. Higgs. 

1896. Ipswich ... L. L. Price, M.A E. Cannan, Prof. E. C. K. Conner, 

H. Higgs. 

1896. Liverpool... Rt. Hon. L. Courtney, M.P.... E. Cannan, Prof. E. C. K. Conner, 

W. A. 8. Hewins, H. Higgs. 

1897. Toronto ... Prof. B. 0. K. Qonner, M.A. E. Cannan, H. Higgs, Prof. A. Shortt. 

1898. Bristol J. Bonar, M.A., LL.D E, Cannan, Prof. A. W. Flux, H. 

Higgs, W. E. Tanner. 

1899. Dover H. Higgs, LL.B A. L. Bowley, B. Cannan, Prof. A. 

W. Flux, Rev. Q. Barson. 

1900. Bradford ... Major P. C. Craigie, Y.P.S.B. A. L. Bowley, E. Cannan, S. J. 

Chapman, F. Hooper. 

1901. Glasgow ... Sir R. Ciflen, K.G.B., F.R.8. W. W. Blackie, A. L. Bowley, E. 

Cannan, S. J. Chapman. 

1902. Belfast ... E. Cannan, M.A., LL.D A. L. Bowley, Prof. 8. J. Chapman, 

Dr. A. Duffln. 

1903. Southport K. W. Brabrook, C.B A. L. Bowley, Prof. S. J. Chapman, 

Dr. B, W. Cinsburg, Q. Lloyd. 

1904. Cambridge Prof. Wm. Smart, LL.D J. B. Bid well, A. L. Bowley, Prof. 

8. J. Chapman, Dr. B. W. Cinsburg. 

1906. SouthAfrica Rev. W. Cunningham, D.D., R. A Ababrelton, A. L. Bowley, Prof . 

D.Sc. II. E.S. Fremantle, H. O. Meredith. 

1906. York A. L. Bowley, M.A Prof. 8. J. Chimman, D. H. Mac- 

^ gregor, H. O. Meredith, B. B. 

Rowntree. 

1907. Leicester... Prof. W. J. Ashley, M.A Prof. 8. J. Chapman, D.H.Maogregor, 

H. 0. Meredith, T. S. Taylor. 

1908. Dublin W. M. Aoworth, M.A W. Q. S. Adams, Prof. S. J. Chap- 

man, Prof. D. H, Maogregor, H. 0. 
Meredith. 

Sub-section of Agrioultwre-^ A. D. Hall, Prof. J. Peroival, J. H. 
Rt. lion. Sir H. Plankett. Priestley, Prof. J. Wilson. 

1909. Winnipeg... Prof. B. J. Chapman, M.A. Prof. A. B. Clark, Dr. W. A. Hana- 

han. Dr. W. R. Soott. 

1910. Sheffield ... Sir H. Llewellyn Smith, O. R. Fay. H. O. Meredith, Dr. W. B. 

K.C.B., MJl. Soott, R. Wilson. 

1911. Portsmouth Hon. W. Pember Reeves C. B. Fay, Dr. W. R. Soott, H, A, 

Stlbbs. 
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SECTION G— MECHANICAL SCIENCE. 

1836. Bristol Davies Qilbert, D.O.L., F.B.8. IT. O. Bunt, G. T. Qark, W. West. 

1837. Liverpool... Rev, Dr. Robinson I Charles Vignoles, Thomas Webstar. 

1838. Newcastle Charles Babbage, F.R.S R. Hawthorn, C.Viffnole8,T. Webster. 

1839. Binning- Prof. Willis, F.U.S., and Robt. W. Oarpmael, William Hawkes, T. 

ham. Stephenson. Webster. 

1840. Glasgow .... Sir John Robinson J. Scott Russell, J.Tliomaon, J. Tod, 

• 0. Vignoles. 

1841. Plymouth... John Taylor, F.R.S Henry Chatfield, Thomas Webster. 

1842. Manchester Rev. Prof. Willis, F.R.8. J. F. Bateman, J. Scott Russell, J. 

I Thomson, Charles Vignoles. 

1848. Cork Iprof. J. Macneill, M.R.I.A.... James Thomson, Robert Mallet. 

1844. York.^ I John Taylor, F.R.S Charles Vignoles, Thomas Webster. 

1846. Cambridge George Rennie, F.R.S Rev. W. T. Kingsley. 

1846. Southamp- Rev. Prof. Willis, M. A., F.R.S. William Betts, jun., Charles Manby. 

ton. 

1847. Oxford Rev. Prof. Walker, M.A.,F.R.S. J. Glynn, R. A. Le Mesurier. 

1848. Swansea ... Rev. Prof .Walkcr,M.A.,F.R.S. R. A. Le Mesurier, W. P. Strav6. 

1849. Birmingham Robt. Stephenson, M.P.,F.R.S. Charles Manby, W. P. Marshall. 

1860. Edinburgh | Rev. R. Robinson Dr. Leos, David Stephenson. 

1861. Ipswich ... I William Cubitt, F.R.S John Head, Charles Mnnby. 

1863. Belfast jjolm Walker, C.E.) LL.D., John F. Bateman, C. B. Hanoook, 

F.R.S. Charles Manby, James Thomson. 

1868. Hull William Fairbairn, F.R.S. ... J. Oldham, J. Thomson, W. S. Ward. 

1864. Liverpool... John Scott Russell, F.R.S. ... J. Grantham, J. Oldham, J. Thom- 

son. 

1866. Glasgow ... W. J. M. Rankine, F.R.S. ... L. Hill) W. Ramsay, J. Thomson. 

1866. Cheltenham George Rennie, F.R.S C. Atherton, B. Jones, H. M, Jeffery. 

1867. Dublin lU. Hon. the Karl of Rosse, Prof . Downing, W.T. Doyno, A. Tate, 

F.R.S. James Thomson, Henry Wright. 

1868. Leeds William Fairbairn, F.R.S. ... J. 0. Dennis, J. Dixon, H. Wright. 

1869. Aberdeen... Rev. Prof. Willis, M. A., P.R.S. R. Abemethy, P. LeNeve Foster, H. 

Wright. 

1860. Oxford Prof.W. J. Macquorn Rankine, P. Le Neve Foster, Rev. F, Harrison, 

LL.D., F.R.S. Henry Wright. 

1861. Manchester J. F. Bateman, O.E., F.R.S.... P. 1^6 Neve Foster, John Robinson, 

H. Wright. 

1862. Oambridge William Fairbairn, F.R.S. ... W. M. Fawcett, P. Le Neve Foster. 
1868. Newcastle Rev. Prof. Willis, M. A., F.R.S. P. Le Neve Foster, P. Westmaoott, 

J. F. Spencer 

1864. Bath J. Hawkshaw, F.R.S P. Le Neve Foster, Robert Pitt. 

1866. Binning- Sir W. G. Armstrong, LL.D., P, Le Neve Foster, Henry Lea, 
ham. F.B.S. W. P. Marshall, Walter May. 

1866. Nottingham Thomas Hawksley, V.P. Inst. P. Le Neve Foster, J. F. Ilelin, 

C.K., F.G.S. M. O. '^irbotton. 

1867. Dundee Prof.W. J. Macquorn Rankine, P. Le Neve Foster, John P. Smith, 

LL.D., F,R.S. W. W. Urquhart. 

1868. Norwich ... G. P. Bidder, O.E., F.R.G.S. P. Le Neve Foster, J. F. .Iselin, 

0. Manby, W. Smith. 

1869.. Exeter C. W. Siemens, F.R.S P. Le Neve Foster, H. Bauerman. 

1870. Liverpool... Qhae.B. Vignoles, Cj:.,F.R.S. H. Bauerman, P. Le Neve Foster, 

T. King, J. N. Bhoolbred. 

1 871. Edinburgh Prof. Fleeming Jenkin^.B.S. H. Bauerman, A. Leslie, J. P. Smith. 

1872. Brighton ... F. J. Bramwell, O.E :H. M. Brunei, P. Le Neve Foster, 

I J. Q. Gamble, J. N. Shoolbred. 

1878. Bradford ... W. H. Barlow, F.B.8 ;C. Dario w,H.Bauermaii.E.H.Carbatt' 

I J. C. Hawkshaw, J. N. Shoolbred 
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raBSIDENTS ANU SE0RSTAUIE6 OK THK SECTIONS. 


Date and Place PresidentB Secretaries 


1874. Belfast Prof. James Thomson, LL.D., A. T. Atchison, J. N.Shoolbred, John 

C.E., F.R.S.E. Smyth, jun. 

1S75. Bristol W. Kroude, O.B., M.A.,F.R.8. W. U. Browne, H. M. Brunei, J. O. 

Gamble, J. N. Shoolbrcd. 

1876. Qlaegow ... C. W. Merriflcld, F.R.8 W. Bottomley, jun., W. J. Millar, 

J. N. Shoolbred, J. P. Smith. 

1877. Plymouth... Edward Woods, C.E A. T. Atcliison, Dr. Merritiold, J. N. 

Slioolbred. 

1878. Dublin Edward Easton, C.E A. T. Atchison, R. G. Synes, H. T. 

Wood. 

1879. Sheffield ... J. Robinson, Pres. Inst. Mech. A. T. Atchison, Emerson Bt Inbridge, 

Eng. H. T. Wood. 

1880. Swansea ... J.Abernethy, F.R.S.E A. T. Atchison, H. T. Wood. 

1881. Tork Sir W. G. Armstrong, C.B., A. T. Atchison, J. F. Stephenson, 

LL.D., D.O.L., F.U.8. H. T. Wood. 

1882. Southamp- John Fowler, O.E., F.O.8. ... A. T. Atchison, F. Ol^arton, H. T. 

ton. Wood. 

1883. Southport... J. Brunlces, Pras.Inst.O.K. ... A T. Atchison, E. RIgg,H. T. Wood. 

1884. Montreal ... Sir F. J. Bramwell, F.R.S., A. T. Atchison, W. B. Dawson, J. 

V.P.Tnst.C.E. Kennedy, n. T. Wood. 

1885. Aberdeen... U. Baker, M.Inst.O.E A. T. Atchison, F. G. Ogilvie, B. 

Bigg, J. N. Shoolbred. 

1886. Birming- Sir J. N. Douglass, M.Inst. C. W. Cooke, J. Kenward, W. B. 

ham. C.E. Marshall, E. Rigg. 

1887. Manchester Prof. Osborne Reynolds, M. A., 0. P. Budenberg, W. B. Marshall, 

LL.D., F.B.S. B. Rigg. 

1888. Bath W. H. Preece, F.B.S, C. W. Cooke, W. B. Marshall, B. 

M.Inst.C.E. Rigg* K. Btotbert. 

, 1889. Newcastle- W. Anderson, M.Inst.0.B. ..'O. W. Cooke, W. B. Marshall, Hon. 
. upon-Tyne. C. A. Parsons, E. Rigg. 

h890. Leeds Capt. A. Noble, C.B, F,n.S.,lE. K. Clark. 0. W. Cooke, W. B* 

F.R.A.S. j Marshall, K. Rigg. 

1891. Cardiff T. Forster Brown, M.In8t.C,K. C. W. Cooke, Prof. A. 0. Klllott, 

W. B. Marshall, E. Rigg. 

1892. Edinburgh Prof. W. C. Unwin, F.R.8., C. W. Cooke. W. B Marshall, W. 0. 

M.Inst.C.E. ! Popplewell, K. Rigg. 

1893. Nottingham Jeremiah Head, M.Inst C.B.,! C. W. Cooke, W. B. Marshal], B. 

F.C.S. j Rigg, H. Talbot. 

1894. Oxford Prof. A. B. W. Kennetly,' prfrf. T. Hudson Bear©, C. W. Cooke, 

F.R.8., M.Inst.0.B, W. B. Marshall, Rev. F. J. SmUh. 

1896. Ipswich ... Prof, L. F. Vornon-Harcourt, Prof. T. Hudson Beare, C. W. Oooke. 

M.A., M.Inst.O.E. W. B. Marshall, P. G. M. Stoney, 

1896. LWorpooI... Sir Douglas Fox, V.P.Inst.C.B. Prof. T. Hudson Beare, 0. W. Cooke, 

8. Dnnkerley, W. B. Marshall. 

1897. Toronto ... G. F. Deacon, M.Inst.O.B. ... Prof. T. Hudson Beare, Prof . CaUen* 

dar, W. A. Price. 

1898. ^ Bristol Sir J. Wolfe-Barry, K.C.B., Prof. T. H. Beare, Prof. J. Munro, 

F.R,S. H. W. Pearson, W. A. Price. 

18S9. Dover Sir W. White, K.O.B., r.B.S. Prof. T. H. Bear©, W. A. Price, H. 

B. Stilgoe. 

1900. Bradford 1 Sir Alex. R. Binnie, MJnst. Prof. T. H. Beare, 0. F. Ohanook, 
C.B. Prof. 8. Dnnkerley, W. A. Price. 


The title of Section Q was changed to Engineering. 
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SECTION O.— ENGINEERING. 

1901. QUMgow ... R. E. Orompton, M.InstO.E. H.Bamford,W.B. Dolby, W. A. Price. 

1902. Belfftat ... Prof. J. Perry, F.B.a M. Barr, W. A. Price, J. Wylie. 

1908. Southport 0. Howksley, M.Inst.O.E. ... Prof. W. B. Dalby, W. T. Maoooll, 

W. A. Price. 

1904. Oambrlilge Hou. C. A. ParsouH, F.R.8.'... J. B. Peace, W.T.Maccall.W. A. Price. 

1905. BouthAfrica Col. Sir C. Scott- Moncrieff, W. T. Maccall, W. B. Marshall, Prof. 

0.0.8.I , K.C.M.G , R.E. H. POyno, B. Williams. 

1906. York J. A. Ewing. F.R S W. T. Maccall, W. A. Price, J, Triffit. 

1907. Leicester... Prof. Silvauus P. Thompson, I Prof. E. G. Coker, A. C. Harris, 

♦ F.R.8. W. A. Price, U. E. Wimperis. 

1908. Dublin Dugald Clerk. F.ilS Prof. B. G. Coker, Dr. W. E. Lilly, 

W. A. Price, H. B. Wimperis. 

1909. Winnipeg... Sir W. H. White, K.O.B.. E. E.Brydone- Jack, Prof. B.G.Ookcr, 

I F.R.S. Prof. E. W. Marchaiit, W. A. Price. 

1910. Sheffi^d ..I Prof. W. E. Dalby, M.A., F. Boulden, Prof. B. O. Coker, 

I M.TnstCE. A. A. Bowse, H. E. Wimperis. 

1911. Portsmouth Prof. J. H. Biles, LL.D., H. Ashley, Prof. K. G. Coker, A. A. 

I D.Sc. Bowse, H. K. Wimperis. 

SECTION H.— ANTHROPOLOGY. 

1884. Montreal... K. B. Tylor, D.C.L., F.B.8. ... G. W. Bloxam, W. Hurst. 

1886. Aberdeen... Francis Galton, M.A., F.B.8. G. W. Bloxam, Dr. J. G. Garson, W. 

Hurst, Dr. A. Maogregor. 

1886. Birmlng- Sir Q. Campbell, K.C.S.I., G. W. Bloxam, Dr. J. O. Garson, W, 

ham. ! M.P.. D.C.L., F.R.G.8. Hurst, Dr. B. Baundby. 

1887. Manchester | Prof. A. H. 8ayce, M.A G. W. Bloxam, Dr. J. G. Garson, Dr. 

I A. M. Paterson 

1888. Bath Lieut. •General Pitt- Rivers, G. W. Bloxam, Dr. J. 0. Garson, 

D.C.Ii., F.R.S. J. Harris Stone. 

1889. Newcastle- Prof. Sir W, Turner, M.B., O. W. Bloxam, Dr. J. G. Garson, Dr. 

upon-Tync LL.D., F.R.S. R. Morison, Dr. K. Uowden. 

1890. Leeds Dr. J. Evans, Treas R.8., G. W. Bloxam, Dr. C. M. Qhadwick, 

F.S.A., F.L.8., F.G.8. Dr. J. Q. Garson. 

1891. Cardiff Prof. F. Max Mailer, M.A. ... G. W. Bloxam, Prof. R. Howden, H. 

Ling Roth, E. Seward. 

1892. Edinburgh Prof. A. Macalister, M.A , G. W. Bloxam, Dr. D. Hopbum, Prof. 

M.D., F.R.S. R. Howden, H. Ling Roth. 

1809. Nottingham Or. B. Munro, M.A., F.B.S.E. G. W. Bloxam, Rev. T. W. Davies, 

Prof. R. Howden, F. B. Jevons, 

J. L. Myres. 

1804. Oxford Sir W. H. Flower, U. Balfour, Dr. J. G. Garson, H. Ling ^ 

F.RS. Rcth. 

1895. Ipswloh ... Prof. W. M. Flinders Petrie, J. L. Myres, Rev. J. J. Raven, H. 

D.C.L. Ling ^tb. 

1896. Liverpool... Arthur J. Evans, F.S.A Prof. A. C. Haddon, J. L. Myres, 

Prof. A. M. Paterson. 

1897. Toronto ... Sir W. Tomer, F.R.S A. F. Obamberlaln, H. O. Forbes, 

Prof. A G. Haddon, J. L. Myres. 

1898. Bristol B. W. Brabrook, O.B H. Balfour, J. L. Myres, G. Parker. 

1899. Dove* C. H. Read, F.S.A H. Balfour, W. H. East, Prof. A. 0. 

Haddon, J. L. Myrca. 

1900. Bradford ... ,Prof. John Rhys, M*A Rev. B. Armitage, H. Balfour, W. 

Crooke, J. L. Myres. 

1901. Glaigow ... Prof. D. J. Cunningham, W. Crooke, Prof. A. F* Dixon, J. F. 

F.B.S. Gemmill, J. Xj. My rot. 

1909. Belfast ... Dr. A. 0. Haddon, F.R.S. ... R. Campbell, Prof, A F. Dixon, 

J. L. Myres. 
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Date and Place 

Presidents 

Beoretaries 

1903. Southport... 

Prof. J. Symington, F.R.S. ... 

B. N. Fallaize, H. 8. Eingsford, 
E. M. Httlor, J. L. Myres. 

1904. Cambridge 

H. Balfour, M.A 

W. L. H. Duckworth, E. N. Fallaize. 
TT. S. Kingsford, J. L. Myres. 

1906. South Africa 

Dr. A. C. ITaddon, F.R.S. ... 

A. R. Brown, A. von Dessauer, E. S. 
Hartland. 

1908. York 

B. Sidney Hartland, F.8.A.... 

Dr. G. A. Auden, B. N. Fallaize, H. 8. 
Kingsford, Dr. F. C. Shrubsall. 

1907. Leicester .. 

i 

D. G. Hogarth, M.A 

C. J. Billson, B. N. Fallaize, H. 8. 
Kingsfonl, Dr. F. C. Shrubsall. 

1908. Dublin 

1 

Prof. W. Ridgeway, M.A. ... 

i 

' E. N. Fallaize, H. S. Kingsford, Dr. 

' F. C. Shrubsall, L. E. Stoele. 

1909. Winnipeg... 

Prof. J. L. Mjres, M.A 

i 

H. S. Kingsford, Prof. C. J. Patten, 

1 Dr. F. C. Shrubsall. 

1910. Sheffield ... 

W. Crookc. B.A 

j K. N Fallaize, H. S. Kingsford, Prof. 

[ (\ J. P.itten, Dr. F. C. Shrubsall 

1911. Portsmouth 

W. II, R. Rivers. M.D.. F.R.S. 

£. N. Fallaize, H. ^ Kingsford, 

1 E. W. Martlndell. H. Rundle, 

1 Dr. F. C. Shrubsall. 


SECTION I. — PHYSIOLOGY (including Experimental 

PATIlOLOaV AND EXPERIMENTAL PsYCIIOLOav). 




1894. Oxford 

Prof. R. A. Schafer, F.R.8., 
M.R.C.S. 

1896. Liverpool .. 

Dr. W. H. Gaskoll, F.R.8. ... 

1897. Toronto ... 

Prof. Michael Foster, F.R.S. 

1899. Dover 

J. N. Langley, F.R.8 

1901. Glasgow ... 

Prof.J.G. MoKendrick. F.R.S. 

1002. Belfut ... 

Prof. W. D. HaUibnrton, 
F.B.8. 

1904. Cambridge 

Prof. C. S. Sherrington, F.R.S. 

1905. SouthAfrica 

Col, D, Bruce, O.B.. F.R.S. ... 

1906. York 

Prof, F. Gotch, F.R.S 

1907. Leicester... 

Dr. A. D. Waller, F.R.S 

1908. Dublin 

Dr. J, Scott Haldane, F.R.S. 

1909. Winnipeg... 

Prof. B. H. Starling, F.RS.... 

1910. Sheffield ... 

Prof. A. B. Macallum, F.R.S. 

1911. Portsmouth 

Prof. J. S. Macdonald, B.A. 


Prof. P. Gotch, Dr. J. S. Ilaldano, 
M. S. Pembrcy. 

Prof. U. lk)yoe, Prof. C. S. Sherrington. 
Prof. H. Boyce, Prof. C. S. Shorring- 
Um, Dr. L. E. Shore. 

Dr. Howdon, Dr. L. B. Shore, Dr. B, 
H. Starling. 

W. B. Brodic, W, A. Osborne, Prof. 
W. H. Thompson. 

J. Barcroft, Dr. W. A. Osborne, Dr. 
0. Shaw. 

J. Barcroft, Prof. T. G. Brodle, Dr. 
L. B. Shore. 

J . Barcroft, Dr. Baumann, Dr. Mac- 
kenzie, Dr. G. W. Robertson, Dr. 
Stanwell. 

J. Barcroft, Dr. J. M. Hamlll, Prof. 

J. S. Macdonald, Dr. D. 8. Long. 
Dr. N. H. Alcock, J. Barcroft, ProL 
J. S. Macdonald, Dr. A. Warner. 
Prof. D J. Coffey. Dr. P. T. Herring. 

I Prof.J.H. Macdonald, Dr. H.B.Bofl3« 

Dr. N. H. Alcock, Prof. P, T. Herring. 
Dr. W. Webster. 

Dr. H. G. M. Henry, Keith Lucas, 
Dr. H. B. Roaf, Dr. J. Talt. 

Dr. J. T. Leon. Dr. Keith Lucas, 
Dr. H. B. Roaf, Dr. J. Tait. 


SECTION K.—BOTANY. 


1895. Ipswich ...iW. T. ThiBelton>Dyer, F.R.S 

1896. Liyerpool... Dr. D. H. Scott, F.R.8 

1897. Toronto ... Prof. Marshall Ward, P.R.8. I 


A. 0. Seward, Prof. F. E. Weiss. 
Prof. Harvey Gibson, A. 0. Seward. 
Prof. F. K. Wetaa. 

Prof. J. B. Farmer, B. 0. JeOrer, 
A. C. Soward, Prof. F. B. Wei«. 
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Bate and Place Presidenta SeoretarieB 


1898. Bristol Prof. F. O. Dower. F.R.S. ... A. 0 Seward, H. Wager. J. W. White. 

1899. Dover Sir George King. F.R.S. G. Dowker, A. C. Seward. H. Wager. 

1900. Bradford ... Prof. S. H. Vines, F.R.8 A. 0. Seward, H. Wager, W. West. 

1901. Glasgow ... Prof. I. B. Balfour, F.R.8. ... D. T. Gwynne- Vaughan, Q. F. Scott- 

Elliot), A. C. Seward, H. Wager. 

1902. Belfast ... Prof. J. R. Green, F.RS A. G. Taobley, Rev. C. H. Waddell, 

H. Wager, B. H. Yapp. 

1903. Southport A. 0. Seward, F.R.S H. Ball, A. G. Tansley, 11. Wager, 

R. H. Yapp. 

1904. Cambridge Francis Darwin, F.R S Dr. F. F. Blackman, A. G. Tansley, 

Suh-nroiioti of Agrioulture— H. Wager, T. B. Wood, R. H. Yapp. 
* Dr. W. Somerville. 

1906. SouthAirica Harold Wager, F.R.S R. P. Gregory, Dr. Marloth, Prof. 

Pearson, Prof. R. H. Yapp. 

1906. York Prof. F. W. Oliver, F.R.S. ... Dr. A. Burtt, R. P. Gregory, Prof. 

A. G. Tansley. Prof. R. H. Yapp. 

1907. Leiclster... Prof. J. B. Farmer, F.R.S. ... W. Bell, R. P. Gregory, Prof. A. G. 

Tansley, Prof. R. H. Yapp. 

1908. Dublin Dr. F. F. Blackman, F.R.S.... Prof. H. 11. Dixon, R. P. Gregory, 

A. G. Tansley, Prof. R. n. Tapp. 

1909. Winnipeg... Lieut.- Col. D. Prain, C.I.E., Prof. A. H. R. Bullcr, Prof. D. T. 

F.R.S. Gwynne-Vaughan.Prof.R H.Yapp, 

Sub-id'Hon of Agriculture — W. J. Black, Dr. E. J. Russell, Prof. 
Major P. G. Craigie, C.B. J. Wilson. 

1910. Sheffield ... Prof. J. W. H. Trail, F.R.S B. H. Bentley, R. P. Gregory, Prof. 

D. T. Gwynne- Vaughan, Prof. 

B. II. Yapp. 

1911. " Portsmouth Prof. F. B. Weiss, D.Sc C. G. Delahunt, Prof. D T. Gwynne- 

1 Vaughan, Dr. C. E. Moss, Prof, 
B. H. Yapp, 

Sub'teotUm of Agriculture* J. Golding, H. B. Pink, Dr. E. J. 
W. Bateson, M.A., F.R.S. | Bussell. 

SECTION L. - EDUCATIONAL SCIENCE. 

1901. Glasgow ... Sir John E. Qorst, F.B.S. ... R. A. Gregory, W. M. Heller, R. Y. 

j Howie, C. W. Kitnmios, Prof. 

I H. L. Withers. 

1902. Belfast Prof. U, E. Armstrong, F.R.8. Prof. R. A. Gregory, W. M. Heller, 

R. M. Jones, Dr. C. W. Klmmins, 
Prof. H. L, Withers. 

1903. Southport .. Sir W. de W. Abney, K.C.B., Prof. R. A. Gregory, W. M. Heller, 

F.R.S. Dr. C. W. Kimmlns, Dr. H. L. Boape. 

1904. Cambridge Bishop of Hereford, D.D. ... J. H. Flather, Prof. R. A. Gregory, 

W. M. Heller, Dr. C. W. Kimminsf 
1906. SouthAfrioa Prof, ^ir It 0. Jebb, D.C.L., A.D.llall.Prof.Hele-Shaw, Dr.C.W. 

M.P. Kimmlns, J. R. Whitton. 

1906. York Prof. M. B. Sadler, LL.D. ... Prof. R. A. Gregory, W. M. Holler, 

Hugh Richardson. 

1907. Leicester... Sir Philip Magnus, M.P W. D. Eggar, Prof. R. A. Gregory, 

J. S. lAver, Hugh Richardson. 

1908. DubUn Prof, L. 0. Miall, F.R.S Prof. B. P. Cnlverwcll, W. D. Eggar, 

George Fletcher, Prof. R. A. 
Gregory, Hugh Richardson. 

1909. Winnipeg..}, Rev. H. B. Gray, D.D W. D. Eggar, R. Fletcher, J. L. 

Holland, Hugh Richardson. 

1910. Sheffield ... Principal U. A. Miers, F.R.8. A. J. Arnold, W. D. Eggar, J. L. 

Holland, Hugh Richord^n. 

1911. Portemonth Rt. Rev. J. E. 0. Welldon, W. D. Eggar, O. Freeman, J. L. 

D.D. Holland, Hugh Ric hardson. 

* A Section of Agriculture, M, was constituted at the close of this Meeting. 


XO OHAIHMEX AND SBCKETARIBS OF CONFERENCES OF OIUSOATE8. 


CHAIRMEN AND SECRETARIES of thk CONFERENCES OF 
DELEGATES OF CORRESPONDING SOCIETIES. 


Date and Place Chairmen | Secretaries 

_ I _ 

1885. Aberdeen... Francis Galt on, F.R.S ! Prof. Meldola. 

1886. Birmingbain Prof. A. W. Williamson,F.K.8. > Prof. Meldola, F.R.8. 

1887. Manchester Prof.W.lloy<l Dawkins, F R.S. | Prof. Meldola, F.R.8. 

1888. Bath John Evans. F.R.S j Prof. Meldola, F.R S. 

1889. Newcastle- Francis Galton, F.U S ' Prof. G. A. Lebour. 

upon-Tynf I 

1890. Leeds G. J. Symons, F R.S ' Prof. Meldola, F.R.S. 

1891. Cardiff G. J. Symons. F.R S ! Prof. Moldola, F.R.S. 

1892. Edinburgh Prof, Meldola, F.RS iT. V. Holmes. 

1893. Nottingham Dr. J. O. Garson T. V. Holmes. 

1894. Oxford Prof, Meldola, F.R.S jT. V, Holmes. 

1895. Ipawich ... G. J. Syniona, F.RS IT. V. Holmes. 

1896. Liverpool.. Dr .T, G. Garson IT. V. Holmes. 

1897. Toronto ... Prof. Meldola, F.R S J. Hopkinson. 

1898. Bristol W. WhUakor, F.RS T. V. Holmes. 

1899. Dover j Rev. T. R R. Stebbing, F.R 8 'T. V. Holmes. 

1900. Bradford ... Prof. E. B. Poulton, F.R S. ... jT. V. Holmes. 

1901. Glasgow ... F. W. Rudler, F.G.S Dr. J. G. Garson, A. Somerville 

1902 Belfast ‘Prof. W. VV. Watts, F.G.S. ... E. J. Bles. 

1908. Southport..! W. Whitaker, F.R.S F. W Rudler. 

1904. Cambridge iProf. K. H. Griffith^ F.R S F W. Rudler. 

1905. London ... Dr. A. Smith Woodward, F. VV. Rudler. 

I BMl.S. 

1900. York Sir Edward Rrabrook, C.B.,,. Y. W. Rudler. 


1907. Leicester ... i H. J. Mackinder. M A ' V, W. Rudlor, I S.O. 

1908. Dublin IProf. H. A. Mlers, F.RS W. P. D. Stebbing. 

1009. London ... , Dr. A. C. Haddon, F.RS. ... W. P. D. Stebbing. 

1910. Sheffield ... Dr. Tempest Anderson W. P, D. Stebbing. 

1911. Portsmouth Prof J. W. Giegory, F.RS.,.. W. P. D. Stebbing. 


EVENING DISCOURSES. 


Subject of Disoourae 


The Principles and Conatraotion of 
Atmospheric Railways, 

The Thames Tunnel. 

Tho Geology of Russia. 

The Dinosnis of New Zealand. 

The Distribution of Animal Life in 
the Mgeoxi Sea. 

The Earl of Bosse's Telescope. 

Geology of North America. 

The Gigantic Tortoise of the Siwallk 
Hills in India. 

Process of Terrestrial Magnetism. 

Geology of Russia. 

Fossil Mammaliaof the British Isles. 

Valley and Delta of the Mississippi. 

Properties of theSxplosiveSubstanee 
discovered by Dr. Bchdnbein; else 
some Researches of his own on the 
Decomposition of Water by Heat, 


Date and Place 


Leoturers 


1842. Manchester Charles Yignoles, F.R.8 

Sir M. I. Brunei 

^ R I. Murchison 

1848. Cork Prof. Owen, M.D., F.R.S 

Prof. B. Forbes, F.RS 


1844. York. 


1845. Cambridge 

1846. Southamp- 

ton. 


Dr. Robinson 

Charles Lyell, F.R.8 

Dr. Falconer, F.B.S 

G. B . Airy ,F. R. 8. , Ast ron . Royal 

R. I. Murchison, F.R.8 ' 

Prof. Owen, M.t>., F.B.S 

Charles Lyell, F.RS. 

W. R, Grove, F.R.S 



RVENINO DISCOURSES. 


xci 


Date and Place 


1847* Oxford. 


1848. Swansea ... 

1849. 

1850. ^inburgb 


Birming- 

ham. 


1851. 


Ipswich ... 


Lecturers 

Rev. VtoU B. Powell, F.R.8. 
Prof. M. Faraday, F.B.S 

Hugh K. Strickland, F.O.B.... 
John Percy, M.D.,F.R.S 

W. Carpenter, M.D., F.U.8.... 

Dr. Faraday, F.R.S 

Rev. Prof. Willis, M.A., F.R.S. 

Prof. J. H. Bcnnott, M.D., 
F.H.8.K. 


Subject of Discourse 


1852. Belfast.. 


1863. Hull. 


Dr. Mantoll, F.R.S 

Prof. R. Owen, M.D., F.R.S. 


G. B. Airy, F.R.8., Astronomer 
Royal. 

Ib-of. G. O. Stokes, D.C.L., 
F R 8 

Colonel Portlock, R.E., F.R.S. 


Prof. J. Phillips, LL.D.,F. R.S., 
F.Q.S. 


1854. 

1856. 

1856. 

1857. 

1858. 

1859. 

1860. 
1861. 
1869. 
1868. 


Robert Hunt, F.R.S 

Prof. R. Owen, M.D., F.H.S. 
Col. K. Babine, V.P.R.8 


Liverpool... 

Glasgow ... 

Cheltenham; Col. Sir H. Rawlinson 


' Dr. W. B. Carpenter, F.R.S. 

, Lieut.-Col. H. Rawlinson .. 


Dublin 

Leeds 

Aberdeen... 


Oxford 

Manchester 

Cambridge 

Newcastle 


W. R. Grove, F.R.S 

Prof. W. Thomson, F.R.S. ... 
I Rev. Dr. Livingstone, D.C.L. 
Prof. J. PhiUip8,LL.D.,F.R.S. 
Prof. R. Owen, M.D., F.R.S. 
Sir R. 1. Murchison, D.C.L... . 

Rev. Dr. Robinson, F.R.S. ... 

Rev. Prof. Walker, F.R.S. ... 
Captain Sherard Osborn, R.N. 
Prof.W. A. Miller, M.A.,F.U.8. 
G.B.Alry, F.R.S., Astron.Royal 
Prof. Tyndall, LL.D., F.B.8. 

Prof, billing, F.R.S 

Prof. WiUiatnson/ F.R.S....... 


1864. Bath. 


James Qlaisher, F.R.S.. 


Prof. Bosooe, F.B.S 

Dr. Livingstone, F.11.8 


Shooting Stars. 

Magnetic and Diamagnetic Pheno- 
mena. 

The Dodo {Didns uieptus). 

Metallurgical Operations of Swansea 
and its Nciglibourhood. 

Recent Microscopical Discoveries. 

Mr. Goflsiot’s Battery. 

Transit of different Weights with 
varying Velocities on Railways. 

I Passage of the Blood through tJie 
minute vessels of Animals in con- 
nection with Nutrition. 

Extinct Birds of New Zealand. 

Distinction between Plants and Ani- 
mals, and their Changes of Form. 

Total Solar Eclipse of Jul}' 28, 

1861. 

Recent Discoveries in the propertleb 
of Light. 

Recent Discovery of Rock-salt at 
Carriokforgus, and geological and 
pract iral considerations connected 
with it. 

Sopio peculiar Phenomena in the 
Geology and Physical Geography 
of Yorkshire. 

Tlio present stato of Photography. 

AnthropomorphoiLS Apes. 

Progress of Researches in Terrestrial 
Miignotism. 

Characters of Species. 

.\s8yrian and Babylonian Antiquities 
and Ethnology. 

Recent Discoveries in Assyria and 
Babylonia, with the resulta of 
Cuneiform Research up to tlie 
present time. 

Correlation of Physical Forces. 

The Atlantic Telegraph. 

Recent Discoveries in Africa. 

The Ironstones of Yorkshire. 

The Fossil Mammalia of Australia. 

The Geology of the Northern 
Highlands. 

Electrical Discharges in highly 
rarefied Media. 

Physical Constitution of the Sun, 

Arctic Discovery. 

Spectrum Analysis. 

The late Eclipse of the Sun. 

The Forms and Action of Water, 

Organic Chemistry. 

The Chemistry of the Galvanic , 
Battery considered In relation 
to Dynamics. 

The Balloon Ascents made for the 
British Association. 

The Chemical Action of Light. 

B'soent Travels in Africa. 
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EVENING DISOOUBSES. 


Date and Place 

1865. Birming- 

ham. 

1866. Nottingham 

1867. Dundee 

1868. Norwich ... 

1869. Exeter 


Lecturers 

J. Beole Jukes, F.II.B 

j William Huggins, F.R.S 

I Dr. J. D. Hooker, F.R.S 

, Archibald Geikie, F.li.S 

I Alexander Horschel,F.R.A.8. 

J. Fergusson, F.B.S 

^Dr. W. Odling, K.B.S 

Prof. J. Phillips, T,L.D.,F.B.H. 
J. Norman Lockyer, F.U.8. .. 


1870. Liverpool... Prof. J. Tyndall, LL.D.,F.R.S. 

j 

: Prof.W. J. Macquorn Hankine, 
' LL.D., F.R.S. 

1871. Edinburgh ! F. A. Abel, F.11.S 

E. B. Tylor, F.R.S 


1872. Brighton ... Prof. P. Martin Duncan, M.B., 

I F K S 

[prof. W.'k, Clifford 

1873. Bradford ... ' Prof. W. C.Williarason. F.R.S. 

, I*rof . Clerk Maxwell, F.R.8. 

1874. Belfast Sir John Lubbock, Bart..M.P., 

I F.R.S. 

j Prof. Huxley, F.R.S 

1876. Bristol W.Spotti8woode,LL.D.,F.R.8. 

F. J. Rramwell, F.R.S 

1876. Glasgow ... Prof. Tait, F.R.S.B 

Sir Wyville Thomson, F.R.8. 

1877. Plymouth... W. Worington Smjth, M.A., 

F.K.S. 

Prof. Odling, F.R.S j 

1jl78. Dublin G. J. Romanes, F.L.S 

Prof. Dewar, F.B.S | 

1879. Sheffield ... W. Crookes, F.R.S 

Prof. E. Ray Lankester, F.R.S. 
L8B0. Swansea ... Prof ,W. Boyd Dawkins, F.R.S. 

Francis Galton, F.R.S 

1881. York Prof. Huxley, Sec. 11.S 

W. Spottiswoode, Pres. R.S.... 

1882. Southamp- Prof. Sir Wm. Thomson, F.R.S. 

ton. Prof. H. N. Moseley, F.B.S. 

1888. Southport... Prof. R. 8. Ball, F.R.S 

Prof. J. Q. McEendrick 


Subjeot of Diioourse 

Probabilities as to the position and 
extent of the Coal-measures be- 
neath the red rocks of the Mid- 
land Counties. 

Tlie Results of Spectrum Analysis 
applied to Heavenly Bodies. 

Insular Floras. 

Thn Geological Origin of the present 
Scenery of Scotland. 

The present state of Knowledge re- 
garding Meteors and Meteorites. 

Archeology of the early Buddhist 
Monuments. 

Reverse Chemical Actions. 

Vesuvius. 

The Physical Constitution of the 
Stars and Nebule. 

The Scientific Use of the Imagi- 
nation. 

Stream-lines and Waves, in connec- 
tion with Naval Architecture. 

Some Recent Investigations and Ap- 
plications of Explosive Agents. 

The Relation of Primitive to Modem 
Civilisation. 

Insect Metamorphosis. 

The Aims and Instruments of Scien- 
tific Thought. 

Coal and Co^ Plants. 

Molecules. 

Common Wild Flowers considered 
in relation to Insects. 

The Hypothesis that Animala are 
Automata, and its Historv. 

The Colours of Polarised Light. 

Railway Safety Appliances. 

Force. 

The ' Challenger ' Expedition. 

Physical Phenomena connected with 
the Mines of Cornwall and 
Devon. 

The Now Element, Galliam. 

Animal Intelligence. 

Dissociation, or Modem Ideas of 
Chemical Action. 

Radiant Matter. 

Degeneration. 

Primeval Man. 

Mental Imagery. 

The Rise and Pfogress of Palaeon- 
tology. 

The Electric Discharge : its Forms 

* and ite Functions. 

Tides. 

Pelagic Life. 

Recent Researches on the Distance 
of the Sun. 

Galvanic and Animal Electricity. 
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Date and Place 


Leoturen 


Subject of DiBOOuzee 


1884. Montreal... 


1885. Aberdeen... 

1886. Birming- 

ham. 

1887. MonoheBier 

1888. B^th 

1889. Newcastle- 

upon-Tyne 

1890. Leeds 

1891. Cardiff 

1892. Edinburgh 
1898. Nottingham 

1894. Oxford 

1896. Ipswich ... 

1896. Liverpool... 

1897. Toronto ... 


Prof. 0. J. Lodge, D.8c 

Rev. W. H. Ballinger, F.R.S. 


Prof. W. G. Adams, F.R.8. ... 

John Murray, F.R.8.E 

A. W. Rilcker, M.A., F.R.S. 
Prof. W. Rutherford, M.D. ... 
Vroi. H. B. Dixon, F.R.S. ... 

Col. Sir F. de Wlnton 

Prof. W. K. Ayrton, F.R.S. ... 
Prof. T. G. Bonney, D.8o.. 
F.R.S. 

Prof. W. C. Roberts- Austen, 
F.R.S. 

Walter Gardiner, M.A 


E. B. Poulton, M.A., F.R.S... 
Prof. C. Vernon Boys, F.R.S. 

Prof.L. C. Miall,F.L.S.,F.G.S. 

Prof.A.W.Riicker,M.A.,F.R.S. 
Prof. A. M. Marshall, F.R.S 
Prof. J. A. Ewing, M. A., F.R.S. 
Prof. A. SmlthellB, B.Sc. 

Prof. Victor Horsley, F.R.8. 

J. W. Gregory, B.Sc., F.G.S. 

Prof . J.Shield Nicholson, M.A. 

Prof. S. P. Thomp.son, F.It.8. 
Prof, Percy F. Frankland, 
F.R,S. 

Dr. F. Elgar, F.R.S. 

Prof. Flinders Petrie, B.C.L. 
Prof. W. 0. Roberts-Austen, 
F.R.S. 


Bust. - 

The Modem Microscope in Re- 
searches on tho Least and Lowest 
Forms of Life. 

The Electric Light and Atmospheric 
Absorption. 

The Great Ocean Baains. 

Soap Bubbles. 

The Sense of Hearing. 

The Rate of Explosions in Gases. 
Explorations in Central Africa. 

Tho Electrical Transmission of Power. 
The Foundation Stones of the Barth's 
Crust. 

The Hardening and Tempering of 
Steel. 

How Plants maintain themselves in 
tho Struggle for Existence. 
Mimicry. 

Quartz Fibres and their Applica- 
tions. 

Some Difficulties in tho Life of 
Aquatic Insects. 

Electrical Stress. 

Pedigrees. 

Magnetic Induction. 

Flame. 

] The Discovery of the Physiology of 
I the Nervous System. 

' Experiences and Prospects of 
African Exploration. 

Historical Progress and Ideal So- 
cialism. 

Magnetism in Rotation. 

The Work of Pasteur and its various 
Developments. 

Safety in Ships. 

Man before Writing. 

Canada’s Metals. 


1898. Bristol 

1899. Dover 

1900. Bradford... 

1901. Glasgow ... 

1902. Belfast ... 
1908. Southport... 

1904. Cambridge 


J. Milne, F.R.S 

Prof. W. J. Sollaa,F.R.S 

Herbert Jackson 

Prof. Charles Richet 

Prof. J. Fleming. F,R.S 

Prof. F. Gotch, F.R.S 

Prof. W. Strond 

Prof. W. Ramsay, F.R. 8 

Francis Darwin, F.R.S 

Prof. J. J. Thomson, F.R.S.... 
Prof. W. F. K Weldon, F.R.S. 
Dr. R. Mnnro 

Dr. A. Rowe 

Prof. G. H. Darwin, F.R.S.... 
Prof. H. F. Osborn 


Earthquakes and Volcanoes. 
Fnnafuti : the Study of a Coral 
Island. 

Phospboresconce . 

La vibration norveuse. 

ThoCentenary of the EleotricCurrent. 
Animal Electricity. 

I Range Finders. 

The Inert Constituents of the 
Atmosphere. 

The Movements of Plants. 

Becqoerel Rays and Radio-activity. 
Inhoritanoe. 

Man as Artist and Sportsman in the 
PaliDolithio Period. 

The Old Chalk Sea, and some of its 
Teachings, 

Ripple* Marks and Sand-Dnnos. 
Paheontologioal Dlsooveriea in the 
Rocky Mountains. 
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BVENINO DISOOUBBBS. 


Date and Place 

1906. South 

Africa : 

Cape Town .. 

Durban 

Pietermaritz- 

burg. 

Johannesburg 

Pretoria 

Bloomfontoin. 

Kimberley 


Bulawayo 
1906. York... 


Lecturers 


Prof. E. B. Ponlton, F.K.S. ... 

|c. Vernon Boys, F.R.S 

. Douglas W. Freshfiehl 

I Prof. W. A. Herdman, F.ll.S. 
I Col. 1). Bruce, C.B., F.R.S... . 

I H. T. Fcrrar 

I Prof. W. K. Ayrton, F.RS. ... 

Prof. J. 0. Arnold 

.(A. E. Shipley, F.li.S 


A. 11. Hinks 


Sir Wm. Crookes, PUS. 
Prof. J. B. Porter 


D. Randall -MacTver 

' Dr. Tempest Anderson 

, Dr. A. D. Waller. F.R.S 


1907. Leicester... W. Duddell, F.U.8. 


Dr. F. A. Fixey.. 


1908. Dublin 

1909. Winnipeg., 

1910. Sheffield ... 

1911. Portsmouth 


Prof. 11. H. Turner, F.R.S. .. 

iTof. W. M Davis 

Dr. A. E. 11. Tutton, F.R.S... 


1 

IProf, W. A. Hcrdman, F.R.S. 
I'Prof. n. B. Dixon, F.RS... 

' Pi of. J. H. Poyiiting, F.R.S 

iProf. W. Stirling, M.D 

jD. 0 Hogarth 

jl)r. Leonard Hill, FR.S 

Prof. A. C. Seward, F.RS. .. 


Subject of Discourse 


I W. J. Burchcll’s Discoveries in South 
j Africa. 

Some Surface Actions of Fluids. 

I 'L'ho Mountains of the Old World. 

I Marine Biology. 

I Sleeping Sickness. 

I The Cruise of the ‘Discovery.’ 

The Distribution of Power. 

Steel as an Igneous Rock. 

Fly-bome Diseases : Malaria, Sleep- 
ing Sioknoss, Ac. 

The Milky Way and the Clouds of 
Magellan. 

Diamonds. 

The Bearing of Engyieering on 
Mining. 

The Ruins of Rhodesia. 

Volcanoes. 

The Electrical Signs of Life, and 
their Abolition by Chloroform. 
The Ark and the Spark in Badlo- 
tclegraphy. 

Recent. Developments in the Theory 
of Mimicry. 

Halley’s Comet. 

The Lessons of the Colorado Canyon. 
The Seven Styles of Crystal Archi- 
tecture. 

Our Food from the Waters. 

The Chemistry of Flame. 

The Pressure of Light. 

Types of Animal Movement.* 

New Discoveries about the Hittites. 
The Physiology of Submarine Work. 
Links with the Past in the Plant 
World. 


* ‘ Popular Lectures,’ delivered to the citizens of Winnipeg. 

* Repeated, to the public, on Wednesday, September 7* 
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LECTURES TO THE OPERATIVE CLASSES. 


Date and Place LectarerH Subject of Lecture 


1867. Dundee Prof. J. Tyndall, LL.D.,P.R.8. | Matter and Force. 

1868. Norwich ... Prof. Huiley, LL.D., F.R.8. ; A Piece of Chalk. 

1869. Exeter Prof. Miller, M.D., F.R.S. ... The modes of detecting the Com- 

position of the Sun and other 
Heavenly Bodies by the Spectrum. 

1870. Liverpool*... H{rJulinLubbock,Bart.,F.R.S.| Savages. 

1872. Brighton ... W.Spotti8woode,LL.D.,F.B.S.| Sunshine, Sea, and Sky. 

1878. BriSlford ... C.W. Siemens, D.C.L., F.R.S.'Fuel. 

1874. B^fast Prof. Odling, F.R.S The Discovery of Oxygen. 

1876. Bmtol Dr. W. B. Carpenter, F.H.8. A Piece of Limestone, 

1876. Glasgow ... Commander Cameron, C.B.... A Journey through Africa. 

1877. Plymouth... W. H. Preece Telegraphy and the Telephone. 

1879. Sheffield ... W. E. Ayrton Electricity as a Motive Power 

1880. Swansea ... H. Seebohm, F.Z.S The North-East Passage. 

1881. York.*. Prof. Osborne Reynolds, Raindrops, Hailstones, and Snow* 

F.R.S. flakes. 

1882. Souihamp- Dr. John Evans, Treos. R.S. Unwritten History, and how to 

ton. read it. 

1883. Southport... Sir F. J. Bramwell, F.R.S. ... Talking by Electricity— Telephones. 

1884. Montreal ... I’rof. R. S. Ball, F.R.S Comets. 

1886. Aberdeen... H. B. Dixon. M.A The Nataie of Explosions. 

1886. Birmingham Prof. W. C. Roberts-Austen, The Colours of Metals and their 

F.R.S. Alloys. 

1887. Manchester Prof. G. Forbes, F.K.S. ...... Electric Lighting. 

1888. Bath Sir John Lubbock, Bart., F.H.S. The Customs of Savage Races. 

1889. Newcastle- B. Baker, M.In.st.C.B The Forth Bridge. 

upon-Tync 

1890. lieeds Prof. J. Perry, D.8c„ F.R 8. Spinning Tops. 

1891. Cardiff Prof. S, P. Thompson, F.B.8. Electricity in Mining. 

1892. Edinburgh.. Prof. C. Vernon Boys, F.R.S. Electric Spark Photographs. 

1893. Nottingham Prof. Vivian B. Ijcwes Spontaneous Combustion. 

1894. Oxford Prof. W. J. Sollas, F.R.S. ... Geologies and Deluges. 

1896. Ipswich ... Dr. A. H. Fbon Colour. 

18^96. Liverpool... Prof. J. A. Fleming, F.R.S.... The Earth a Great Magnet. 

1897. Toronto ... Dr. H. 0. Forbes New Guinea. 

1898. Bristol Prof. E. B. Poultou, F,R.S. ... The ways in which Animals Warn 

their Enemies and Signal to theb 
Friends. 

1900. Bradford... Prof. 8. P. Thompson, F.R.S. Electricity in the Industries. 

1901. Glasgow ... H. J. Mackinder, M.A The Movements of Men by Land 

and Sea. 

1902. Belfast Prof. L. C. Miall, F.R.S Gnats and Mosquitoes. 

1903. Southport... Dr. J. S. Flett Martinique and St. Vincent: the 

Eruptions of 1902. 

1904. Cambridge.. Dr. J. E. Marr, F.R.S The Forms of Mountains. 

1906. York Prof. S. P. Thompson, F.R.S. The Manufacture of Light. 

1907. Leicester ... Prof. H. A. Miers, F.R.S....... The Growth of a Crystal. 

1908. Dublin Dr. A. E. H. Totten, F.R.8. The Crystallisation of Water. 

1910. Sheffield ... 0. T. Heycook, F.R.S Metallio Alloys. 

1911, Portsmouth Dr. H. R. Mill Rain, 


TahU showing the AUendaneee and EeceipU 
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Dftte of Meeting 

Where bald 

Presldente 

Old Life 
Memtiers 

NiwLite 

Mamban 

l8Slr Ropt. 87 

York 

Viscount Milton, D.OJj.. P.B.8 



leisj Jane 19 ... . 


The Rev. W. Buckland, F.R.8. 




1838; June 86 

Cambridge 

The Rev. A. Sedgwick, F.RB 


__ 

1884,Rept.8 .... 

Bdinhurgh 

SlrT. M. Brisbane, D.OX., F.RB. ... 


— 

1886,Ang.lO 

Dublin 

The Rev. Provost Lloyd, I jL.D., F.R.S. 


— 

1886, Aug. S3 . ., 

Bristol 

The Marquis of Lansdowne, F.R.S. .. 

— 


1887, Sept. 11... 

Lirerpool 

Tho Karl 'of Burlington, F.R.S. .. . . 


— 

1838, Aug. 10 

N ewoaitle'On-Ty ne 

The Duke of Northumberlaud, F.RB. 



1839, Aug. 36... 

Birmingham ,. . 

The Rev. W. Vernon Uaroourt, F.RB. 


— 

1840, Bept. 17 

Glasguw 

Tho Marquis of Breadalbane. F.K.S. 



1841, July 20 ... . 

ri 3 rmouth 

The Rev. W. Whewell, F.R.8 

169 

66 

1843, June 38 .. 

Maneheetor 

The Lord Frauoit Egerton, F.G.B. .. 

808 

169 

1848. Aug. 17 . . 

Cork 

The Earl of Rosse, F.R.S 

i09 

88 

1844, Bept. 36 

York 

The Rev. G. PeaoMk, D.D., F.R.S. ... 

336 

160 

1846, Juno 10 , . 

Cambridge 

Sir John F. W.Hersobel, Bart., F.R 8. 

818 

86 

1846, Sept. 10 , ... 

Bouthampton . .. 

8irRo<ierlok I.MnrohiBon,Bart.,F.R.S. 

341 

10 

1847, June 33. . . 

Oxford 

Sir Robert H. IngUs, Bart., P R.B. . 

814 

18 

1848, Aug. 9 

Bwaneea 

ThcMarquls ofNorthampton.Pre8.RB. 

149 

« 8 

1840, Bept. 13 ... 

Birmingham 

Tlie Ilev. T. R. Robinson, D.D. F.R.S. 

387 

13 

1860, July 31 . . 

Edinburgh 

Sir David Brewster, K.H , F.H.B. 

886 

9 

1861, July 3 ... 

Ipewloh 

O. H. Airy, Astronomer Royal, F.K.S. 

178 

8 

1862,Bop't. 1 ... 

Belfast 

Llout.-Oeneral Sabine, F.K.S 

164 

10 

1868, Bept. 8 .. . 

Hull 

William Hopkins, FJLS. 

141 

18 

1864, Bept. 30 

Titrerpool 

The Karl of Harrowby, F.R.B 

888 

18 

1866, Bept. 12 .. . 

Glaegow 

The Duke of Argyll, P Jl.S 

104' 

88 

1866, Aug. 6 . . 

Cheltonham 

Prof. C. G. B.Daubeny, M.D.. P.RB. 

183 

14 

1867, Aug. 36 

Dublin 

The Ilev. M. Lloyd, D.D.. F.K.S. . .. 

>86 

16 

1868, Bept. 23 

I^da 

Richard Owen, M.D., D.O.L., F.RA... 

333 

48 

1860, Sept. 14 

Aberdeen 

H Jl.H. The Pnnee Consort 

184 

87 

1860, Juno 37 

Oxford 

Tho Lord Wrotteslcy, MA., F.B,8. . 

386 

81 

1861, Sept. 4 

Manoheeter 

William Falrbatrn, LL.D., P.R.S 

881 

118 

1862, Oot. 1 . 

Cambridge 

Tli« Rov. ProfoMor Willis, Mjl..,FJl.8. 

880 

16 

1863, Aug. 36 .... 

Newoastle-oU'Tyne 

SirWilllam (1. Armstixmg.O.B., F.R.S. 

308 

86 

1864, Sept. 18 .. 

Bath 

Sir Charles Lyell, Bart., M.A., P.R.S. 

887 

40 

1866, Sept. 6 ... . 

Birmiugliam 

Prof. J. Phillips, M. A., LL.D., F.R.8. 

80S 

44 

1866, Aug. 33 .. 

Nottingham .... 

WiUiam R. Grove, Q.O., P.R.8 

307 

81 

1867, Bept. 4 . ... 

Dundee 

The Duke of Buooieuch, K.O.B.,F.RjB. 

167 

86 

1868, Aug. 19 .... 

Norwich 

Dr. Joseph D. Hooker, FJi.S 

106 

18 

1860, Aug, 18 

Kaeter 

Prof. G. 0. Stokes, D.O.L., F.K.S 

804 

> 81 

1870, Sept. 14... 

Liverpool 

Prof. T. H. Huxley, LL.D., F.K.B. ... 

814 

80 

1871, Aug. 3 ... 

Edinburgh 

Prof. Sir W. Thomson, IjUD., F.II.& 

846 

88 

1879, Aug. 14 .... 

Brighton 

Dr. W. B. Oarpencer, F.R.B 

345 

86 

1873, Sept. 17 . . 

Bradford 

Prof. A. W. Williamson, F.R.B 

813 

87 

1874, Aug. 19 

Belfast 

Prof. J. Tyndall, LL.D..FJI.S 

163 

jg 

1876, Aug. 36 ... 

Brletol 

Sir John Uawkshaw, FJtS 

389 

86 

1876, Sept. 6 

(Jlaegow . 

Prof. T. Andrews, M.D., F.R.8 

831 

86 

1877, Aug. 16... 

Plymouth 

Prof. A. Thomson, M.D., P.R.S 

178 

10 

1878, Aug. 14 

Dublin 1 

W. Spotttiwoode, M.A., P.R.S 

301 

18 

1870, Aug. 20 .... 

Bheffleld 

Prof. O. J. AUman, M.D., P.R.S 

184 

1 16 

1880, Aug. 36 

Swansea 

A. 0. Ramsay, LL.D., F.R.S 

144 

11 

1881, Aug. 81 ... 

York 1 

Sir John Lubbock, Bart., FJR.S 

878 

88 

1883, Aug. 33... 

Bouthampton 

Dr. 0. W. Siemens F JI.S 

178 

17 

1888, Bept. 10 

Southport 

Prof. A. Cayley, D.OJj., F.RB 

1 308 

60 

1884, Aug. 37 ... 

Montreal 1 

Prof. Lord Rsylelgh, F.R.B 

885 

80 

1886, Sept. 0 

Aberdeen .... 

Sir Lyon Playfair, K.O.B., F.R.8 

886 

16 

1886, Sept. 1 

Birmingham * 

Sir J. W. Dawson, O.M.G., F.BB. 

814 

86 

1887, Aug. 61 

Manoheater 

Sir U. B. Roseoe, D.C.L., F JIB 

488 

as 

1888, Bept. 6 


Sir F. J. Bramwell. F.RB. 

866 

SA 

1880, Bept. 11 ... . 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. , 

Prof. W. H. Flower, C.B., F.R.k 

877 

ao 

80 

1800, Sept. 3 ... . 

Lee^ 

Sir F. A. Abel, O.B., PJl.8 

860 

1 61 

1801, Aug. 19 

Oaniifl 

Dr. W. Huggins, F JUS 

189 


1892, Aug. 3 

Edinburgh 1 

Sir A. Gelkle, LL F.RB 

880 


1803, Sept. 18 

Nottingham 1 

Prof. J. a Burdon Sanderson, :P.R.8, 

801 

17‘ 

1804, Aug. 8 

Oxford 

The Marquis of SBUsbury,K.GMF.UJB, 

887 

61 

1806, Sept. 11 .... 

Ipswich 1 

Sir Douglas Gtelton, K.O.B., F.RJB. ... 

814 

19 

1806, Sept. 16 

IJyerpool ' 

Sir Joseph Lister, ^rt., Pi^ r.r. ,,, 

880 


1807, Aug. 18 

Toronto 

Sir John Bvans. K.C.B.. F.R.8. 

180 

81 

A 

1808, Sept. 7 

Bristol 

BlrW,Clrookea,F.RJ0 * ' ’i 

881 

9 

19 

SA 

1809, Sept. 18 

Dover 

Sir Michael Foster, K.C.B., 

896 

1900, Sept. 6 

Bradford 

Sir William Turner, D.O.L., P.R.8.’!!! 

867 

8V 

It 

1901, Sept 11 

Glasgow 

Prof. A, W. RUoker, D.Bo., Sec JIB. ... 

am 


1903, 8e^ 10 

Belfast 

Prof. J. Dewar, LL.D., F.R.8 

OIU 

848 

87 

sn 

1008, Bept. 0 

Southport 

Sir Norman I^kyer, K.O.B., F.ias! 

860 

81 

1904, Aug. 17 

Oambrldm 

Rt. Hon. A. J. Balfour, M.P., F.R.8. 

aio 


1906. Aug. 16 

South Afrloa 

Prof. G. H. Diurwin, lLd., F.R.8. 

aiv 

116 

88 

40 

1006, Aug. 1 

York 

Prof. E. Roy Lankeeter, LL.D., F JLS. 

888 

10 

1807, July 81 

Lsicester 

Sir David Gill. K.O.B» F.RB. 

876 

ia 

1608, Sept. 3 

Dublin 

Dr. Francis Darvrin. f.RR. 

864 1 

IV 

mm 

1909, Aug. 36 i 

Winnipeg 

Prof. Sir J. J. Ttmmson, F.r!s 

117 

va 

18 ** 

1910, Aug. 81 

Sheffield 

Rev. Prof. T. 0. Bonney, F.B.8. !,!'!! 

891 

66 

1911. Aug. 80 1 

Portsmonth 

Prof. Sir W. Ramsay, K.0.B , F.R.a 

m 1 

81 
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420 
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92 
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630 
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18 
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0 
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412 

1 118 
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21 ! 

2437 

2441 0 

0 

1417 0 11 

1880 

808 

! 02 
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IS 

1775 

1776 0 

0 

780 16 8 
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! 841 

162 

672 
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85 

1497 

1664 0 

0 

1020 10 0 

1891 

418 
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733 
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9070 

2007 0 

u 

864 10 0 

1892 

828 
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968 

17 1 

1661 

1058 0 

0 

907 16 6 

1893 

486 

1 60 

041 

461 

77 

2821 

2176 0 

0 

588 15 6 

1804 

290 

i 81 

403 

261 

32 

1324 

1236 0 

0 

977 16 6 

1806 

888 

1 130 

1884 

878 

41 

8181 

3338 0 

0 

noi 6 1 

1896 

286 

1 126 
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100 

41 1 

1862 

1808 0 

0 

1069 10 8 

1897 

827 

1 96 

1061 

639 

88 

3446 

7399 0 

0 

1213 0 0 

1898 

824 

6d 

648 

120 

27 

1 1403 

1828 U 

0 

1430 14 3 

1890 

297 

' 46 

801 

483 

9 

' 1016 

1801 0 

0 

1072 10 0 
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874 

1 ISI 

704 

246 

20 

1 1912 

3046 0 

0 

046 0 0 

1901 

814 

86 

647 

806 

6 

! 1620 

1644 0 

0 

947 0 0 

1001 

; 819 

90 

688 

866 

21 

1764 

1762 0 

0 

846 18 2 

1908 

449 

113 

1888 

817 

' 121 

2789 

2660 0 

0 

887 18 11 

1904 

987^ 

411 

^ 480 

181 

16 

2130 

3422 0 

0 

028 2 2 

1006 

' 866 

98 

817 

862 

' 22 

1972 

1811 0 

0 

882 0 9 

1006 

1 889 

61 

660 

161 

43 

1647 

1661 0 

0 

767 12 10 

1007 

1 466 

112 

1160 

232 

14 

3297 

2317 0 

0 

1167 18 8 

1908 

1 900»* 

162 

789 

00 

7 

1468 

1638 0 

0 

1014 9 9 
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879 
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1489 0 

0 
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' 61 

414 

81 
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t Indi^ng lAdiei. | VaUowaof the American AisooUtlon were admitted aiBon. Ifembenferthie Meettnc, 
** Inolndtoff 1S7 Membere of the Amerloan Aeeooiatioa. 
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ANALYSIS OF AITENDANCKS AT THE ANNUAL 
MEETINGS, 18:U liilO. 

total attendaticea for the years 1832, 1835, 1813, and 1844 
are unknoiviL] 

Average attendance at 76 Meetings : 1848. 

Averego 

Attendauc'o 

A\urnge atteudance at 6 Meetinga beginiiiag* during Juius, hetwevn * 

I8:)3 1860 1260 

Aveiage atteudunco at 4 Mticlinga beginning during Juhj^ hittcccn 

1841 1907 . , 1122 

Average attendance at 30 Meetinga beginning during August^ betiece/i 

183Crt/irfl010 • 1913 ‘ 

Average attendance at 35 Mcetinga beginning during tSrj/timlur, 

betfveen mu and VJ08 1914 

Attendance at 1 Meeting held in October ^ Camlridgct 18U2 Util 


Meetings beginning during August and Seylember* 

Average attendance at — 

4 MeetingH beginning during the Ist week in August ( Ut- 7th) . 1905 

6 tt 11 •» »i 2nd ,, ,, ( 8th-14tl)) 21H0 

8 „ „ „ „ 3rd „ (I5th-2l8r) . 1761 

13 H M H » 4Ui „ „ „ (22nd 3l8t) 1996 

Average attendance at — 

12 Meetings beginning daring the Ist week in September { Ibt- 7th). 2100 

16 „ „ „ „ 2nd „ „ „ (8lh-14th). 1860 

6 „ 3rd „ „ „ (I6th-21bt). 2206 

2 Uh „ (22nd-30th). 1025 

Meetings beginning during June^ and October, 

Attendance at 1 Meeting (1845, June 19) beginning during the 8rd 

week in Jvne (15th>2l8t) 1079 

Average attendance at 4 Meetings beginning during the 4ih week in 

June (22Dd-30tb) 1306 

Attendance at 1 Meeting (1851, July 2) beginning daring the 1st 

week in July (l8t>7th) 7J0 

Average attendance at 2 Meetings beginning daring the Srd week in 

(]6th-21st) 1066 

Atteudance at 1 Meeting (1907, July 31) beginning during the. 5th 

week in July (29th-31at) 1647 

Attendance at 1 Meeting (1869, October 1) beginning daring the 1st 

week in October (lat-Tth) 1161 


* Average attendance at 31 Meetings, including South Africa, 1905 (Augost 16« 

September 1): 1949. ^ 

* Average attendance at 9 Meetings, including South Africa, 1905 (Aaguat 15- 
SepUmber 1)1 1902. 



(J RANTS OF MONEV. 


XCIX 


Omeral Statement of Sums which have been paid on account of 
Grants for Scisntijic Purposes. 


1834. 

£ jr. </. 

Tide Dlsciissiong 20 0 0 


1835. 

Tide Discussions 62 0 0 


Hrilisii Fossil Iclitli)'ology ... 105 0 0 
jtl67 0 0 


• 1836. 

Tide Discussions 16.3 0 0 

British Fossil Ichthyology ... 105 0 0 

Thermometric Observations, 

be 50 0 0 

Experiroent% on Long-con- 
tinued Heat 17 1 0 

Uain-ganges 0 13 0 

Refraction Experiments 15 0 0 

Lunar Nutation 60 0 0 

Tliormoineturs 15 6 0 


il3'5"0 d 


1837. 

Tide Discussions 281 1 0 

Chemical Oonstant 8 24 13 6 

Lunar Nutation 70 0 0 

Observations on Waves 100 12 0 

Tides at Bristol 150 o 0 

Meteorology and Subterra- 
nean Temperature 03 .3 0 

Vitrification Experiments ... 150 0 0 

Iloart Experiments 8 4 *6 

Barometric Observations 30 0 0 

Barometers 11 18 6 

£ 3)22 12 6 


1838. 

Tide Discussions 29 0 0 

British Fossil Fislies 100 0 0 

Metciorological Observations 
and Anemometer Construc- 
tion 100 0 0 

Rtrengtb of Oast Iron 60 0 0 

Preservation of Animal and 

Vegetable Substances 19 1 10 

Railway Constants 41 12 10 

Bristol Tides 50 0 0 

Growth of Plants 75 0 0 

Mud in Bivers .3 6 6 

Education Committee 50 0 0 

Heart Experiments 5 S< 0 

Land and Sea I^evel 267 8-7 

Stcam-veMiels 100 0 G 


Meteorological Committee ... 31 9 6 
£932 2' 2 


18.39. 

£ t. d. 

Fossil Ichthyology 110 0 0 

Meteorological Observations 

at Plymouth, be 68 10 0 

Mechanism of Waves 144 2 0 

Bristol Tides 35 18 6 

Meteorology and Subterra- 

nean Temperature 21 11 0 

Vitrification Experiments ... 9 4 0 

Cast-iron Experiments 103 0 7 

Railway Constants 28 7 0 

Land and Sea Level 274 1 2 

Kieam-vessels’ Engines 100 0 4 

Stars in Histoire CAleste 171 18 0 

Stars (Lacai Ho) 11 0 6 

Stars in R. A. S. Catalogue ... 166 16 0 

Animal Secretions 10 10 6 

Steam Engines in Cornwall... 50 0 0 

Atmo.spheric Air 16 1 0 

Cast and Wrought Iron 40 0 0 

Heat on Organic Bodies 3 0 0 

Cases on Solar Spectrum 22 0 0 

Hourly Meteorological Ob- 
servations, Inverness and 

Kingussie 49 7 8 

Fossil Reptiles 118 2 9 

Mining Statistics 50 0 0 


£1595 11 0 


1840. 

Bristol Tides 100 0 0 

Subterranean Temperature ... 13 13 6 

Heart Experiments 18 19 0 

Lungs Rxt)erimont8 8 13 0 

Tide Discussions 60 0 0 

l4ind and Sea liOvel 6 11 1 

Stars (Histoire CAleste) 242 10 0 

Stars (Lacaille) 4 15 0 

Stars (Catalogue) 264 0 0 • 

Atmospheric Air 16 16 0 

Water on Iron 10 0 0 

Heat on Organic Bodies 7 0 0 

Meteorological Obsematlons . 62 17 6 

Foreign Scientific Memoirs... 112 1 6 

Working Population 100 0 0 

School Statistics 60 0 0 

Forms of Vessels 184 7 0 

Chemical and Bleotrical Phe- 
nomena 40 0 0 

Meteorological Observations 

at Plymouth 60 0 0 

Magnetical Observations 186 18 9 


£1648 18 4 


f 2 
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GENERAL STATEMENT. 


1841. 

i, t. d. 

Observations on Waves 80 0 0 

Meteorology and Subterra- 
nean Temperature 8 8 0 

Actinomelcrs 10 0 U 

Earthquake Shocks 17 7 0 , 

Acrid Poisons 6 0 0 

Veins and Absorbents 8 0 0 j 

Mud in Rivers 6 0 0 ; 

Marine Zoology 16 12 8 

Skeleton Maps 20 0 0 

Mountain Barometers 6 18 6 

Stars (Histoire Celeste) ...... 185 0 0 

Stars (Lacai lie) 79 6 0 

Stars (Nomenclature t f) 17 19 6 

Stars (Catalogue of) 40 0 0 

Water on Iron 60 0 0 

Meteorological Observations 

at Inverness 20 0 0 

Meteorological Observations 

(reduction of) 26 0 0 

Fossil Reptiles 60 0 0 

Foreign Memoirs 62 0 6 

Railway Sections 88 1 0 

Forms of Vessels 198 12 0 

Meteorological Observations 

at Plymouth 65 0 0 

Magnetical Observations 61 18 8 

Fishes of the Old Red Sand- 
stone K>0 0 0 

Tides at Ijoith 50 0 0 

Anemometer at Edinburgh ... 69 1 10 

Tabulating Observations 9 6 3 

Races of Mon 6 0 0 

Radiate Animals 2 0 0 


£1235 10 n 


1842. 

Dynamometric Instruments. . 113 11 2 

Anoplura Brltannise 62 12 0 

Tides at Bristol 69 8 0 

Gases on Light 30 14 7 

Chronometers 26 17 6 

Marine Zoology 16 0 

British Fossil Mammalia 100 0 0 

Statistics of Education 20 0 0 

Marine Steam- vessels’ En- 
gines 28 0 0 

Stars (Histoire OAlesie) 69 0 0 

Stars (Brit. Assoc. Oat. of) ... 110 0 0 

Railway Sections 161 10 0 

British Belemnites 60 0 0 

Fossil Reptiles (publication 

of Report) 210 0 0 

Forms of Vessels 180 0 0 

Galvanic Experiments on 

Rooks 6 8 6 

Meteorologioal Experiments 

at Plymouth 68 0 0 

Constant Indicator and Dyna- 
mometric Instruments ...... 90 0 0 


£ s d. 

Force of Wind 10 0 0 

Light on Growth of Heeds ... 8 0 0 

Vital Statistics 50 0 0 

Vegetative Power of Heeds ... H i 11 
Questions on Human Race ... 7 9 0 


£1419 17 8 


1843. 

Revision of the Nomenclature 

of Stars 2 0 0 

Reduction of Stars, British 

Association Catalogue Q6 0 0 

Anomalous Tides, Firth of 

Forth 120 0 0 

Hourly Meteorological Obser- 
vations at Kingussie and 

Inverness 77 12 8 

Meteorological Observations 

at Plvmouth 65 0 0 

Whewell’sMeteorologioal Ane- 
mometer at Plymouth 10 0 0 

Meteorological Observations, 

Osier’s Anemometer at Ply- 
mouth 20 0 0 

Reduction of Meteorological 

Observations 30 0 0 

Meteorologi(ial Instruments 

and Gratuities 39 6 0 

Construction of Anemometer 

at Inverness 66 12 2 

Magnetic Co-operation 10 8 10 

Meteorologic.al Recorder for 

Kew Observatory 60 0 0 

Action of Gases on Light 18 16 1 

Establishment at Kow Ob- 
servatory, Wages, Repairs, 

Furniture, and Sundries ... 133 4 7 
Experiments by Captive Bal- 
loons 81 B 0 

Oxidation of the Bails of 

Railways 20 0 0 

Publication of Report on 

Fossil Reptiles 40 0 0 

Coloured Drawings of Rail- 
way Sections 147 18 3 

Registration of Earthquake 

Shocks 30 0 0 

Report on Zoological Nomen- 
clature 10 0 0 

Uncovering Lower Red Sand- 
stone near Manchester 4 4 6 

Vegetative Power of Seeds ... 6 3 8 

Marine Testacea (Habits of) . 10 0 0 

Marine Zoology 10 0 0 

Marine Zoology 2 14 11 

Preparation of Report on Bri- 
tish Fossil Mammalia 100 0 0 

Physiological Operations of 

Medicinal Agents 20 0 0 

Vital Statistics 36 6 8 



GRANTS OF MONEY. 


Cl 


Additional Experiments on 

the Forms of Veuels 70 0 0 

Additional Experimentu on 

the Forms of Vessels 100 0 0 

licdiiction of Experiments on 

the Forms of Vessels 100 0 0 

MorlnS Instrument and Con- 
stant Indicator 01) 14 10 

Experiments on the Strengtli 
of Materials 60 0 0 


£1665 10 2 I 

1844. ! 

Meteorological Observations 
at Kingussie and Inverness 12 0 0 
Completing Observations at 

Plymouth 35 0 0 

Magnetic and Meteorological 

Co-operation 25 8 4 1 

Publieation of the British 
Association Catalogue of | 

Stars 36 0 0 i 

Observations on Tides on the 

East (yuust of 8cotland ... 100 0 0 
Itovlsion of the Nomenclature 

of Stars 1842 2 9 G 

Maintaining the Establish' 
ment at Kew Observa- 
tory 11717 3 

Instruments for Kew Obser- 
vatory 6G 7 3 

Influence of Light on Plants 10 0 0 

Hubterraneous Temperature 

in Ireland 5 0 0 

Coloured Drawings of Kail- 
way flections 15 17 6 

Investigation of Fossil Fishes 
of the Lower Tertiary Strata 100 0 0 
llegistering the Shocks of 

Earthquakes 1842 23 11 10 

Structure of Fossil Shells 20 0 0 

Radiata and Mollusca of the 
Af^gean and Red Seas 1842 100 0 0 
Geographical Distributions of 

Marine Zoology 1842 0 10 0 

Marine Zoology of Devon and 

Cornwall 10 0 0 

Marine Zoology of Corfu 10 0 0 

Experiments on the Vitality 

of Seeds 9 0 3 

Experiments on the Vitality 

of Seeds 18*2 8 7 3 

Exotic Anoplura 15 0 0 I 

Strength of Materials 100 0 0 

Comideting Experiments on 

the Forms of Ships 100 0 0 * 

Inquiries into Asphyxia 10 0 0 

Investigations on die Internal 

Constitution of Metals* 60 0 ' 0 

Constant Indicator and Mo- 

rin^s lostrument 1842 10 8 6 

£981 12 8 


1846. 

£ f. rf. 

Fublioalion of the Britisli As- 
sociation Cataluguo of Stars 351 14 6 


Meteorological Oi^servations 

at Inverness 30 18 11 

Magnotio and Meteorological 

Co-operation IG 16 8 

Meteorological Instruments 

at Edinburgh 18 11 9 

iioduction of Anemometrical 
Observations at Plymouth 25 0 0 

Electrical Experiments at 

Kew Observatory 43 17 8 

Maintaining the Establish- 


ment at Kew Observatory 149 15 0 
For Kreil’s Barometrograph... 26 0 0 
Gases from Iron Furnaces ... 60 0 0 

The Actinograph 16 0 0 

Microscopic Structure of 

Shells 20 0 0 

Exotic Anoplura 1843 10 0 0 

Vitality of Seeds 1843 2 0 7 

Vitality of Seetls 1844 7 0 o 

Marine Zoology of Cornwall... 10 0 0 
Physiological Action of Medi- 
cines 20 0 0 

Statistics of Sickness and 

Mortality in York 20 0 0 

Earthquake Shocks 1843 15 14 8 

£831 9 9 


1840. 

British Association Catalogue 

of Stars 1844 211 15 0 

Fossil Fishes of the London 

Olay 100 0 0 

Computation of the Gaussian 

Constants for 1829 60 0 0 

Maintaining the Establish- 

mont at Kew Obsorvatur} . . 140 10 7 

Strength of Mutciials 6o 0 0 

Researches in Asphyxia G 10 

Examination of Fossil Shells 10 0 

Vitality of Seeds 1844 2 16 

Vitality of Seeds 1846 7 12 3 

Marine Zoology of Cornwall 10 0 0 
Marine Zoology of Britain ... 10 0 0 

Exotic Anoplura 1844 25 0 0 

Expenses attending Anemo- 
meters 11 7 6 

Anemometers' Repairs 2 3 G 

Atmospberio Waves 3 3 3 

Captive Ballooivs 1844 8 19 8 

Varieties of the Human Race 

1844 763 

Statistics of Sickness and 
Mortality in York 12 0 0 


£686 16 0 


o c tc 
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GENERAL STATEMENT. 


1847. 

Computation of the Gaussian 

Constants for 1829 

Habits of Marino Animals ... 
Physiological Action of Medi- 
cines 

Marino Zoology of Cornwall 

Atmosphorio Waves 

Vitality of Seeds 

Maintaining the Establish- 
ment at Kew Observalury 


£ 

GO 

U) 

20 

to 

G 

4 

107 


0 0 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 

9 :i 

7 7 

K G 


£208 fi I 


1848. 

MainUiiniiig tho Estabbsh- 
ment at Kow Ob.H€rvatory 171 IG II 


Atmospheric Waves 9 10 9 

Vitality cf Seeds 9 J5 0 

Completion of Catalogue of 

Stars 70 0 0 

On Colouring Matters G 0 0 

On Growth of riiiiith 15 0 0 


£276 1 8 


1819. 


Maintaining ttio Kstublibh- 
ment at Kew Observatory 
(including balance of grant 

for 1860) 233 17 8 

Experiments on the Conduc- 
tion of Heat ^ 

Tntiuence of Solar lladiatious 20 0 0 
Geological Map of Ireland ... IG -0 0 
Rtisoarohes on the British An- 


nelida H) 0 0 

Vitality of Seeds 10 G 2 

i. »«« . I rv II 


strength of Boiler Plates 10 0 0 

£Hgi G 7 


1853 

Maintaining the Kslablisli- 

luenb at Kew Ol)scrvalory 105 0 0 


Experiments on the Inllucncli 

of Solar Uad i at ion 15 0 0 

Uebcarehes on the 

Annelida 10 0 0 

Dredging on the Kiist Coast 

of Scotland 10 0 0 

Ethnological Queries 5 0 0 


Electrical Observations at 

Kew Observatory 60 0 0 

Maintaining the Establish- 

ment at ditto 76 2 5 

Vitality of Seeds 6 8 1 

On Growth of Plants 6 0 0 

Registration of Periodical 

Phenomena 10 0 0 

Bill on Account of Anemo- 

metrical Observations 13 9 0 

£159 19 G i 

1860. ' 

Maintaining the Establish- 
ment at Kew Observatory 26G 18 0 . 

Transit of Earthquake Waves 60 0 0 i 

Periodical Phenomena 15 0 0 

Meteorological Instruments, 

Axores 26 0 0 

£845 18 0 

1861. 

Maintaining the Establish- 
ment at Kew Observatory 
(including part of grant in 

1849) 809 2 2 

Theory of Heat 20 1 1 

Periodical Phenomena of Anl- , 

mals and Plants 5 0 0 

Vitality of Seeds 6 6 4 | 

Influence of Solar Radiation 30 0 0 

, Rthnologdoal Inquiries 12 0 0 

Researches on Annelida 10 0 0 j 

£391 9 7 I 


£ 205 00 

1861. 

Maintaining titc Estahlish- 
ment at Kew Observatorv 
(including l>alaDce of 

former grant) 330 15 4 

Investigations on Flax 11 0 0 

Effects of Temperature on 

Wrought Iron 10 0 0 

Registration of Periodical 

Phenomena 10 0 0 

British Annelida 10 0 0 

Vitality of Seeds 6 2 3 

Conduction of Heat 4 2 0 

£380 19 7 

1866. 

Maintaining tho Kstablish- 
mont at Kew Observatory 426 Q 0 

Earthquake Movements 10 0 0 

Physical Aspect of the Moon 11 8 6 

Vitality of Seeds 10 7 n 

Map of the World 16 0 0 

Ethnological Queries 5 0 0 

Dredging near Belfast 4 0 0 

£480 16 4 


186G. 

Maintaining t^o Establisli- 
ment at Kew Observa- 
tory 

1864 £ 76 0 O'! ... 

1865 £500 0 0/ 


0 0 



(IRANTS OF MONEY. 


cm 


£ jr. d. 

StricklaniVfl Ornithological 

Synonjrms 100 0 fi 

Dredging and Dredging 

ForniB 0 1 ‘1 0 

Chemical Action of Light ... 20 0 0 

Strength of Iron riatos 10 0 0 

Registration of Periodical I 

Phenomena 10 0 0 ' 

Propagation of Salmon 10 0 0 

£m 13 0 


1857. 


£ 8. d. 

Osteology of Birds 50 0 0 

Irish Tiinicata 5 0 0 

Manure Experiments 20 o 0 

British Medusidas 5 0 0 

Dredging Committee 5 0 0 

Steam-vessels* Performance... .5 0 0 

Marino Fauna of Sontli and 

West of Ireland 10 0 0 

Photographic Chemistry 10 0 0 

I^narkshire Fossils 20 0 1 

Balloon Ascents 39 1 1 0 


£’684 11 "i 


Maintaining the Establish- 
ment at Kew Observatory 350 0 0 

Karthqnake Wave ExiK*ri- 

ments 40 0 0 

Dredging near Belfast 10 0 0 

Dredging tbo West (3oaKt 

of Scotland 10 0 0 

Investigations into the Mol- 

lasca of California 10 0 0 

Experiments on P’lax 6 0 0 

Natnral History of Mada- 

gascir 20 0 0 

Kosearclies on Britisb Anne- 
lida 25 0 0 

Report on Natural Products 
imported into Liverpool ... -10 0 0 

Artificial Propagation of Sal- 
mon 10 0 0 

Tomt>eratnre of Tdincs 7 8 0 

Thermometers for Subterra- 
nean Observations 5 7 4, 

Life-boats ^ 5 0 0 

£507' 16 “’4 


1860. 

Maintaining the Kstablisli- 
ment at Kew Observatory 500 0 0 

Dredging near Belfast 16 6 0 

Dredging in Dublin Bay 15 0 0 

Inquiry into the Performance 

of Steam- vessels 12-1 0 0 

Explomtions in the Yellow 
Sandstone of Dura Den .. 20 0 0 

Chemioo-mcchanical Analysis 

of Rocks and Minerals 25 0 0 

Researches on the (Jrowth of 

Plants 10 0 0 

ResearchoB on the Holnbility 

of Salts .30 0 0 

Researcheson theConstituents 

of Manures 25 0 0 

Balance of Captive Balloon 
Accounts 1 13 6 


£766 19 6 

mi. 

Maintaining the Establish- 


1858. 

Maintaining the Kstahlish- 
raent at Kew Observatory 5(K) 0 

Rartliquake Wave Experi- 
ments 25 0 

Dredging on the West Coast 

of Sootland 10 0 

Dredging near Dublin... 5 0 

Vitality of Seed 5 5 

Dredging near Belfast 18 1.3 

Report on the British Anne- 
lida 26 0 

Experiments on the produc- 
uon of Heat by Motion in 

Fluids 20 0 

Report on the Natural Pro- 
ducts imported into Soot- 
land 10 0 

1859. 

Maintaining Uie Establish- 
ment at Kew Observatory 600 0 

Dredging near Dublin 16 0 


raent at Kew Observatory. . GOO 

Earthquake Experiments 25 

Dredging North and East 

Coasts of Scotland 23 

Dredging Committee : — 

1860 £60 0 0 \ 

1861 £22 0 0 j 

Excavations at Dura Den 20 

Salability of Salts 20 

Steam- vessel Performance ... 150 

Fussils of I^smahagow 15. 

Explorations at Uriconium ... 20 

Chemical Alloys 20 

Classified Index to the Trans- 
actions 100 

Dredging in the Mersey and 

Dee 6 

Dip Circle 30 

.Photoheliographio Observa- 
tions 60 

Prison Diet 20 

Gauging of Water 10 

A}pino Ascents 6 

Constituents of Manures 25 

£1111 



CIV 


OENEllAL STATEMENT. 


1862. 



£ 

s. 

£. 

Maintaining the Establish- 




roont at Kew Observatory 

500 

0 

0 

Patent Laws 

21 

6 

0 

Mollusca of N.-W. of America 

10 

0 

0 

Natural History by Mercantile 




Marino 

5 

0 

0 

Tidal Observations 

25 

0 

0 

Photoheliomotor at Kew 

40 

0 

0 

Photographic Pictures of the 




flun 

150 

0 

0 

Rocks of Donegal 

26 

0 

0 

Dredging Durham and North- 




umberland Coasts 

26 

0 

0 

Connection of Storms 

20 

0 

0 

Dredging North-east Coast 




of Scotland 

6 

9 

6 

Ravfi^^os of Teredo 

3 

11 

0 

Standards of Electrical Re- 




sistance 

50 

0 

0 

Railway Accidents 

10 

0 

0 

Balloon Committee 

200 

0 

0 

Dredging Dublin Bay 

10 

0 

0 

Dredging the Mersey 

5 

0 

0 

Prison Diet 

20 

0 

0 

Gauging of Water 

12 

10 

0 

Steamships’ Performance 

150 

0 

0 

Thermo-electric Currents ... 

5 

0 

0 


£1293 16 6 


1863. 

Maintaining the Establish- 
ment at Kew Observatory... 600 0 0 


Balloon Committee deOciency 70 0 0 

Balloon Ascents (other ex- 
penses) 25 0 0 i 

Entosoa 25 0 0 

Coal Fossils 20 0 0 | 

Herrings 20 0 0 

Granites of Donegal 5 0 0' 

Prison Diet 20 0 0 

Vertical Atmospheric Move- 
ments 13 0 o '; 

Dredging Shetland 50 0 0 • 

^Dredging Korth-east Coast of 

Scotland 25 0 0 ^ 

Dred^g Northumberland 

and Durham 17 3 10 

Dredging Committee Superin* 

tendenoe 10 0 0 

Steamship Performance 100 0 0 

Balloon Committee 200 0 0 

Carbon under pressure 10 0 0 

Voloanio Temperature 100 0 0 

Bromide of Ammonium 8 0 0 

Electrical Standards 100 0 0 

Electrical Construction and 

Distribution 40 0 0 

Luminous Meteors 17 0 O 

Kew Additional Buildings for 
Photoheliograph 100 0 0 


I #. £. 

Thermo-electricity 15 0 0 

Analysis of Rocks 8 0 0 

Hydroida 10 0 0 


£1608 3 10 


1864. 

Maintaining the Establish- 
ment at Kew Observatory.. 600 0 0 

Coal Fossils 20 0 0 

Vertical Atmospheric Move- 
ments 20 0 0 

Dredging, Shetland 75 0 0 

Dredging, Northumberland... 25 0 0 

Balloon Committee 200 0 0 

Carbon under pressure 10 0 0 

Standards of Eloctrio Re- 
sistance 100 0 0 

Analysis of Hocks ^ 10 0 0 

Hydroida 10 0 0 

Askbam’sGifb 50 0 0 

Nitrite of Arayle 10 0 0 

Nomenclature Committee ... 5 0 0 

Rain-gauges 19 15 H 

Cast-iron Investigation 20 0 0 

Tidal Observations in the 

Humber 50 0 0 

Spectral Rays 45 0 0 

Luminous Meteors 20 0 0 


£1289 15 8 


1865. 

Maintaining the Establish- 
ment at Kew Observatory., 600 0 0 

Balloon Committee 100 0 0 

Hydroida 13 0 0 

Rain-gauges *30 0 0 

Tidal Observations In the 

Humber 6 8 0 

Hexylio Compounds 20 0 0 

Amyl Comi)Ound8 20 0 0 

Irish Flora 25 0 0 

Amerioan Mollusca 3 9 0 

Organic Acids 20 0 0 

Lingula Flags Excavation ... 10 0 0 

Eurypterus 50 0 0 

Electrical Standards 100 0 0 

Malta Caves Researches 30 0 0 

Ovster Breeding 25 0 0 

Oibroltar Caves Researches... 150 0 0 

I Kent’s Hole Excavations 100 0 0 

I Moon’s Surface Observations 35 0 0 

' Marine Fauna 26 0 0 

! Dredging Aberdeenshire 25 0 o 

. Dred^ng Channel Islands ... 60 0 0 

, Zoological Nomenclature 6 0 0 

; Resistance of Floating Bodies 

in Water 100 0 0 

I Bath Waters Analysis 8 10 10 

Luminous Meteors 40 0 0 


£1691 7 10 



GRANTS OF MONEY. CV 


1866. 

£ $. d. 

Maintaining tbn EHtablish- 
merit at Kew Observatory., 600 0 0 

Fjunar Committee 64 13 4 

Nalloon Committee 60 0 0 

Metrical Committee 60 0 0 

British Rainfall 60 0 0 

Kilkenny Coal Fields 16 0 0 

Alnm Bay Fossil Leaf-bed ... 16 0 0 

Luminous Meteors 60 0 0 

Lingula Flags Excavation ... 20 0 0 

Chemical Constitution of 

Cast Iron 60 0 0 

Amyl Ofimpounds 25 0 0 

Electrical Standards 100 0 0 

Malta Caves Exploration .80 0 0 

Kent’s Hole Exploration 200 0 0 

Marine Fauna, &o., Devon 

and Coniwall 26 0 0 

DredglngADerdeenshireCoast 26 0 0 

Dredging Hebrides Coast ... 60 0 0 

Dredging the Mersey 6 0 0 

Resistance of Floating Bodies 

in Water 60 0 0 

PolyoyanUlos of Organic Radi- 
cals 29 0 0 

Rigor Mortis 10 0 0 

Irish Annelida 15 0 0 

Catalogue of Crania 60 0 0 

Didine Birds of Mnscarene 

Islands 60 0 0 

Typical Crania Researches 30 0 0 

Palestine Exploration Fund... 100 0 0 


£1760 13 4 


1867. 

Maintaining the Establish- 
ment at Kew Observatory 600 0 0 
Meteorological Instruments, 


Palestine 60 0 0 

Lunar Committee 120 0 0 

Metrical Committee..... .80 0 0 

Kent’s Hole Explorations ... 100 0 0 

Palestine Explorations 60 0 0 

Insect Fauna, Palestine SO 0 0 

British Rainfall 60 0 0 

Kilkenny Coal Fields 26 0 0 

Alum Bay Fossil I^caf-bed ... 25 0 0 

Luminous Meteors 60 0 0 

Bournemouth, Leaf- beds SO 0 0 

Dredging Shetland 75 0 0 

Steamship Reports Condensa- 
tion 100 0 0 

Bleotrioal Standards 100 0 0 

Ethyl and Methyl Series 25 0 0 

Fossil Crustacea 26 0 0 

Sound under Water 24 4 0 

North Qreenland'Fauna ...... 76 4) 0 

North Greenland Plant Beds . 100 0 0 
Iron and Steel Manufacture... 26 0 0 
Patent Laws SO 0 0 


£1730 4 0 


1868. 

£ i. d. 

Maintaining the Establish- 
ment at Kew Observatory... 600 0 0 

Lunar Committee I2v) 0 0 

Metrical Committoo 60 0 0 

Zoological Record 100 0 0 

Kent's Hole Explorations 160 0 0 

Steiimsh ip Performances 100 0 0 

British Rainfall 60 0 0 

Luminous Meteors 60 0 0 

Organic Acids 60 0 0 

Fossil Crustacea 26 0 0 

Methyl Series 26 0 0 

Mercury and Bile 25 0 0 

Organic Remains in Lime- 
stone Rocks 26 0 0 

Scottish Earthquakes 20 0 0 

Fauna, Devon and Cornwall .. HO 0 0 

British Fossil Carols 60 0 0 

Bagshot Leaf-beds 60 0 0 

Greenland Explorations 100 0 0 

Fossil Flora 26 0 0 

Tidal Observations 100 0 0 

Underground Temperature ... 60 0 0 

Spectroscopic Investigations 

of Animal Substances 6 0 0 

Secondary Reptiles, &o 30 0 0 

British Marino Invertebrate 
Fauna 100 0 0 


£HH0 0 0 


1869. 

Maintaining the Establish- 
ment at. Kew Ol>8ervatory.. 600 0 0 

Lunar Committee 50 0 0 

Metrical Committee 25 0 0 

Zoological Record 100 0 0 

Committee on Gases in Deep- 

j well Water 26 0 0 

j British Rainfall 50 0 0 

Thermal Conductivity of Iron, 

&0 30 0 0 

Kent’s Hole Explorations 160 0 0 

Steamship Performances .80 0 (L 

Chemical Constitution of 

Cost Iron 80 0 0 

Iron and Steel Manufacture... 100 0 0 

Methyl Series 30 0 0 

Organic Remains in Lime- 
stone Rocks 10 0 0 

Earthquakes in Scotland 10 0 0 

British Fossil Corals 50 0 0 

Bagshot Leaf -beds 80 0 0 

Fossil Flora 26 0 0 

Tidal Observations 100 0 0 

Underground Temperature... 80 0 0 

Bpectroeoopio Investigations 

of Animal Substances 5 0 0 

Organio Acids 12 0 0 

Kiltoroan Fossils 20 0 0 



CVl 


GENBRAL fiTATEMFOT. 


£' » d. 

Cbotnical CoimtUntion m\(\ 
Physioloi^ical Action lleia- 


tionii ir> 0 0 

Mountain Limestone Kossils 26 0 0 

UtiliMation of Sewage 10 0 0 

Products of Digestion... 10 0 0 


£1622 0 0 


1870. 

Maintaining the Rstaljlisli- 

ment at K<*w Observatory GOO 0 0 

Metrical Committee 25 0 0 

Zoological Tlccord 100 0 0 

Committee on Marine Fauna 20 0 0 

Kars in Fishes 10 0 0 

Chemical Nature of Cast 

Iron 80 0 0 

Luminous Meteors liO 0 0 

Heat in the Blood 15 0 0 

British Rainfall 1(M» 0 0 

Thermal Conductivity of 

Iron, 5cc 20 0 0 

British Fohsil Corals 50 0 0 

Kent’s Hole Explorations ... 160 0 0 

Scottish Karthquahes 4 0 0 

Bagshot Loaf’bcds 15 0 0 

Fossil Flora 26 0 0 

Tidal Observations 100 0 0 

Underground Temperature 50 0 0 
Kiltorcan Quarries Fo.ssils ... 20 o 

Mountain Limestone Fossils 25 0 0 

Utlliwition of Sewage 50 0 0 

Organic Chemical Compounds 30 0 0 

Onny River Sediment. 3 0 0 

Meclianical Equivalent of 
ITcal 60 0 0 


£1672 0 0 


1871. 

Maintaining the Establish • 


^ ment at Kew Observatory 600 0 0 
alontbly Reports of Progress 


in Chemistry 


0 

0 

Metrioal Committee 


0 

0 

Zoological Record 


0 

0 

Thermal Equivalents of 

the 



Oxides of Chlorino .... 


0 

0 

Tidal Observation 


0 

0 

Fossil Flora 


0 

0 

Luminous Meteors 

80 

0 

0 

British Fossil Corals 

26 

0 

0 

Heat in the Blood 

7 

2- 

0 

Britlah BaiDfiai 


0 

0 

Kent’s Hole Explorations 

... 160 

0 

0 

Fossil Orustaoea 


0 

0 

Methyl Compounds 

26 

0 

0 

Lunar Objects 

.... 20 

0 

0 


£ t. d. 

Fossil Coral Sections, for 


Photographing 20 0 0 

Bagshot Fioaf-b^s 20 0 0 

Moab Explorations 100 0 0 

Gaussian Constants 40 0 0 


£1472 2 6 


1872. 


Mnintainiog the Establish' 


ment at Kow Observatory 300 

0 

0 

Metrical Committee 


0 

0 

Zoological Record 


0 

0 

Tidal Committee 

200 

0 

0 

Carboniferous Corals 

25 

0 

0 

Organic Chemical ('ompuunds 

2:> 

0 

0 

Exploration of Moab 

Terato-embryological Inqiii-* 

100 

0 

0 

rles 

10 

0 

0 

Kent’s Cavern Exploration ... 

100 

0 

0 

Luminous Meteors 

20 

0 

0 

Heat' in the Blood 

16 

0 

0 

Fossil Crustacea 

25 

0 

0 

Fossil Elephants of Malta ... 

25 

0 

0 

liUnar Objects 

20 

0 

0 

Inverse Wave-lengths 

20 

0 

0 

British Rainfall 

Poisunons Substances Anta- 

100 

0 

0 

gonism 

Essential Oils, Chemical Con- 

10 

0 

0 

stitution, iVc 

40 

0 

0 

Mathematical Tables 

Thermal Conductivity of Me- 

60 

0 

0 

tals 

25 

0 

0 

£1285 

0 

0 


187H. 

Zoological Record 100 0 0 

Chemistry Record 200 0 0 

Tidal Committee 4O0 0 0 

Sewage Committee 100 0 0 

Kcnt^ Cavern Exploration ... 160 0 0 

Carboniferous Corals 26 0 0 

Fossil Elephants 26 0 0 

Wave-lengths ; 150 0 0 

British Rainfall 100 0 0 

Essential Oils 80 0 0 

Mutbematioal Tables 100 0 0 

Gaussian Constants 10 0 0 

Sub-Wealden Explorations ... 26 0 0 

Underground Temperature ... 160 0 0 

Settle Cave Exploration 60 0 0 

Fossil Flora, Ireland 20 0 0 

Timber Denudation and Rain- 
fall 20 0 0 

Luminona Meteors 80 0 0 


£1685 0 0 



OKAMTH OK MONEY. 


evil 


1874. 


I 

100 

100 

100 

100 

10 


s. d, 
0 0 


Zooloi^ioal Ueourd 

Chemistry Record 

Mathomatical Tables ... 

Blliptio Functions 

Tiighlning Conductors 

Thermal Conductivity of 

Rooks 

Anthropological Instructions 
Rent's Cavern Exploration... 

Luminous Meteors 

Intestinal Secretions 

Dritish Ilainfall 

Bs8ent||il Oils 

Sub- Wealden Explorations . . . 

Settle Cave Exploration 

Mauritius Meteorology 

Magnetisation of Iron 

Marine Organisms 

Fossils, North-West of Scot- 
land 

Physiological Action of Light 

Trades Unions 

Mountain Limestone Corals 

Erratic Blocks 

Dredging, Durham and York- 
shire Coasts 28 

High Temperature of Bodies .10 

Hiemens’s Pyrometer 8 

Labyrinthodonts of Coal- 
measures 7 15 0 

^1161 16 0 


10 

50 

150 

HO 

15 

100 

10 

25 

50 

100 

20 

HO 


20 

25 

25 

10 


1875. 


0 0 ; 
0 0 ' 
0 0 
0 0 

0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 

10 0 
0 0 
0 0 1 
0 0 
0 0 

5 0 
0 0 i 

6 0 I 


Elliptic Functions 

100 

0 

0 

Magnetisation of Iron 

20 

0 

0 

British Rainfall 

120 

0 

0 

Luminous Meteors 

30 

0 

0 

Chemistry Record 

100 

0 

0 

Spociffc Volume of Liouids... 

25 

0 

0 

Estimation of Potasn and 




Phosphoric Acid 

10 

0 

0 

Isometric OrcBols 

20 

0 

0 

Sub- Wealden Explorations ... 

100 

0 

0 

Kent’s Cavern Exploration... 

100 

0 

0 

Settle Cave Exploration 

50 

0 

0 

Earthquakes in Scotland 

16 

0 

0 

Underfund Waters 

10 

0 

0 

Development of Myxinoid 




Fishes 

20 

0 

0 

Zoological Record 

100 

0 

0 

‘ Instructions for Travellers ... 

20 

0 

0 

Intestinal Secretions ......... 

20 

0 

0 

Palestine Exploration 

100 

0 

0 

£060 

0 

0 

J876. 




Printing Mathematical Tables 

159 

4 

2 

Brtti*h fiiUnfaU 

100 

0 

. u 

Ohm's liaw.... 

9 

16 

0 

Tide Calculating Machine ... 

200 

0 

0 

Specific Volume of Liquids... 

25 

0 

0 


£ 8. (L 

Isomeric Cresols 10 0 0 

Action of Ethyl Bromobuty- 
rate on Ethyl Sodaceto- 

acetate 5 0 0 

Estimation of Potash and 

Phosphoric Acid IH 0 0 

Exploration of Victoria Cave 100 0 0 

Oeological Record. 100 0 0 

Kent's Cavern Exploration ... 100 0 0 

Thermal Conductivities of 

Rocks JO 0 0 

Underground Waters 10 0 0 

Earthquakes in Hcoiland 110 0 

Zoological Record 100 0 0 

Close Time 5 0 0 

Physiological Action of 

Sound 

Naples Zoological Station ... 75 0 0 

Intestinal Secretions 15 0 0 

Physical Characters of Inha- 
bitants of British Isles IH 15 C 

Measuring Speed of Ships ... 10 0 0 

Effect of Propeller on turning 

of Steam-vessels 6 0 0 

£1002 4 2 


1877. 

Liquid Carbonic Acid In 

Minerals 20 0 0 

Elliptic Functions 250 0 0 

Thermal Conductivity of 

Rocks 9 11 7 

Zoological Record 100 0 0 

Kent’s Cavern 100 0 0 

Zoological Station at Naples 75 0 0 

Luminous Meteors BO 0 0 

Elasticity of Wires 100 0 0 

Dipterocarpeae, Report on ... 20 0 0 

M^ianical Equivalent of 

Heat 36 0 0 

Double Compounds of Cobalt 

and Nickel 8 0 0 

Underground Temperature... 50 0 0 

Settle Cave Exploration 100 0 0 

Underground Waters in New 

Red Sandstone 10 0 ^ 

Action of Ethyl Bromobuty- 
rate on Ethyl Sodaceto- 

aoetate 10 0 0 

British Earthworks 25 0 t) 

Atmospheric Electricity in 

India 16 0 0 

Development of Light from 

Coal-gas 20 0 0 

Estimation of Pota^ and 

Phospborio Add 1 18 0 

Geological Record 100 0 0 

Anthropometric Committee 34 0 0 

Physiological Action of Phos- 
phoric Acid, ko 15 0 0 

£1128 9 7 



GENERAL STATEMENT. 


cviii 


1878. 

£ s. d. 

Exploration of Settle Caves. . . 100 0 0 

Goologfioal Kecorcl 100 0 0 

Investigation of Pulse Pheno- 
mena by means of Siphon 

Recorder 10 0 0 

Zoological Station at Naples 76 0 0 
Investigation of Underground 

Waters 16 0 0 

Transmission of Klootrical 
Impulses through Nerve 

Structure 30 0 0 

Calculation of Factor Table 

for Fourth Million 100 0 0 

Anthropometric Oommi It CO... 66 0 0 

Composition and Structure of 

less -known Alkaloids 26 0 0 

Exploration of Kent’s Cavern 60 0 0 

Zoological Record 100 0 0 

Fermanagh Caves Explora- 
tion 16 0 0 

Thermal Conductivity of 

Rocks 4 16 6 

Luminous Meteors 10 0 0 

Ancient Earthworks 26 0 0 


£725 16 6 


1879. 

Table at the Zoological 

Station. Naples 76 0 0 

Miocene Flora of the Basalt 
of the North of Ireland ... 20 0 0 
Illustrations for a Monograph 

on the Mammoth 17 0 0 

Record of Zoological Litera- 
ture 100 0 0 

Composition and Structure of 

loss-known Alkaloids 25 0 0 

Exploration of Caves in 

Borneo 60 0 0 

Kent's Cavern Exploration ... 100 0 0 
Record of the Progress of 

Geology 100 0 0 

^Fermanagh Caves Exploration 6 0 0 
Kloctrolysis of Metallic Solu- 
tions and Solutions of 

Compound Salts 25 0 0 

Anthropometric Committee... 60 0 0 
Natural History of Socotra ... 100 0 0 
Calculation of Factor Tables 
Cor 6th and 6th Millions ... 150 0 0 

Underground Waters 10 0 0 

Steering of Screw Steamers... 10 0 0 
Improvements in Astrono- 
mical Clocks 30 0 0 

Marine Zoology of South 

Devon .20 0 0 

Determination of Mechanical 
Equivalent of Heat 12 16 6 


£ $. d. 

Specific Inductive Capacity 

' of Sprengel Vacuum 40 0 0 

Tables of Sun-heat Co- 
efficients 30 0 0 

Datum Level of the Ordnance 

Survey 10 0 0 

Tables of Fundamental In- 
variants of Algebraic Forms .36 14 9 
Atmo8j>beric Electricity Ob- 
servations in Madeira 16 0 0 

Instrument for Detecting 

Fire-damp in Mines 22 0 0 

Instruments for Measuring 

the Speed of Ships 17 1 8 

Tidal Observations In the 

English Channel 10 0 0 


£1080 11 11 


1880. 

New Form of High Insulation 

Key 10 0 0 

Underground Temperature ... 10 0 0 

Determination of the Me- 
chanical Equivalent of 

Heat 8 6 0 

Elasticity of Wires 60 0 0 

Luminous Meteors 30 0 o 

Lunar Disturbanco of Gravity .30 0 0 

Fundamental Invariants 8 .6 0 

Laws of Water Friction 20 0 0 • 

Specifio Inductive Capacity • 

of Sprengel Vaouum 20 0 0 

Completion of Tables of Sun- 

beat Coefficients 60 0 0 

Instrument for Detection of 

Fire-damp in Mines 10 0 0 

Inductive Capacity of Crystals 

and Parafilnes 4 17 7 

Report on Carboniferous 

Polyxoa 10 0 0 

Oaves of South Ireland 10 0 0 

Viviparous Nature of lohtliyo- 

saurus 10 0 0 

Kent’s Cavern Exploration... 60 0 0 

Geological Record 100 0 0 

Miocene Flora of the Basalt 

of North Ireland 15 0 0 

Underground Waters of Per- 
mian Formations 5 0 G 

Record of Zoological Litera- 
ture 100 0 0 

Table at Zoological Station 

at Naples 75 0 0 

Invesiiration of the Geology 

and Zoology of Mexico 50 0 0 

Anthro^metry 60 0 0 

Patent Laws 6 G 0 


£781 7 7 



GRANTS OF MONEY- 


CIX 


1881. I 

t ff. tl, 

Lnnar Disturbance of Gravity 30 0 0 

Underpround Temperature ... 20 0 0 


Electrical Standards 25 0 0 

High Insulation Key 5 0 0 

Tidal Obnervations 10 0 0 

Spccifio TlnfractioiiSi 7 3 1 

Fossil Polyzoa 10 0 O 

Underground Waters 10 0 0 

Earthquakes in Japan 25 0 0 

Tertiary Flora 20 0 0 


Koottisli Zoolo^cal Station ... 50 0 0 

Naples Zoological Station ... 75 0 0 

Natural History of Socotra ... 60 0 0 

Anthropological Notes and 

Queries 0 0 0 

Zoological Ueeord 100 0 0 

Weights and Heights of 

Human Heings 30_ 0 0 i 

* i47-i 8 1 I 


1882. 

Exploration of Central Africa 100 0 0 
Fundamental Invariants of 

Algebraical Forms 78 1 11 

Standards for Electrical 

Measurements 100 0 0 

Calibration of Mercurial Ther- 
mometers 20 0 0 

Wave-length Tables of Spec- 
tra of Elements 50 0 0 

Photographing Ultra-violet 

Spark Spectra 25 0 0 

Geological Record 100 0 0 

Earthquake Phenomena of 

Japan 25 0 0 

Conversion of Sedimentary 
Materials into Metamorphic 

Rooks 10 0 0 

Fossil Plants of Halifax 16 0 0 

Geolo^cal Map of Europe ... 25 0 0 

Circulation of Underground 

Waters 15 0 0 

Tertiary Flora of North of 

Ireland 20 0 0 

British Polyzoa 10 0 0 

FTxploration of Caves of South 

of Ireland 10 0 0 

Exploration of Raygill Fissure 20 0 0 
Naples Zoological Station ... 80 0 0 
Albuminoid Substances of 

Serum 10 0 0 

Elimination of Nitrogen by 

Bcdily Exercise 50 0 0 

Migration of Birds 15 0 0 

Natural History of Socotra... 100 0 0 
Natural History otTimor-lant 100 0 0 
Record of Zoological Litera- 
ture 100 0 Q 

Anthropometrlo Committee... 60 0 0 


ieil 26 I U 


1883. 

£ t. ft. 

Meteorological Observations 

on Ben Nevis 60 0 0 

Isomeric Naphthalene Deri- 
vatives 16 0 0 

Kurt hquake Phenomena of 

Japan 50 0 0 

Fossil Plants of Halifax 2n 0 0 

British Fos.sil Polyzoa in o 0 

Fossil Phyllopoda of I'alaeo- 

zoic Rooks 25 0 0 

Erosion of Sea-coast of Eng- 
land and Wales 10 0 0 

Circulation of Underground 

Waters 15 o 0 

Geological Record 50 0 0 

Exploration of Caves in South 

of Ireland 10 0 0 

Zoological Literature Record 100 () 0 

Migration of Birrls 20 0 0 

Zoological Station at Naples 80 0 0 
Scottish Zoological Station... 25 0 0 
Elimination of Nitrogen by 

Bodily Exeroise 38 3 3 

Exploration of Mount Kili- 

ma-njaro 600 U 0 

Investigation of I^oiighton 

Camp 10 0 0 

Natural History of Timor-laut 50 0 0 

Screw Gauges ....._ 5 0 0 

£l0K3 3 3 

1884. * 
Meteorological Observations 

on Ben Nevis 50 0 0 

Collecting and Investigating 

Meteono Dust 20 0 0 

Meteorological Observatory at 

Chepstow 25 0 0 

Tidal Observations 10 0 0 

Ultra Yiolet Spark Spectra ... 8 4 0 

Earthquake Phenomena of 

Japan 75 0 0 

Fossil Plants of Halifax 15 0 0 

Fossil Polyzoa 10 0 0 

Erratic Blocks of England ... 10 0 0 
Fossil Phyllopoda of Palmo- • 

zolo Rocks 15 0 0 

Circulation of Underground 

Waters 5 0 0 

International Geological Map 20 0 0 
Bibliography of Groups of 

Invertebrata 50 0 0 

Natural History of Timor-laut .50 0 0 
Naples Zoological Station ... 80 0 0 
Exploration of Mount Kill- 

ma-n]aro, East Africa 500 0 0 

Migration of Birds 20 0 0 

Coagulation of Blood 100 0 0 


Zoofogioal Literature Record 100 0 0 
Anthropometric Committee... 10 0 0 

£1178 ~4 ”0 



QRNERAL STATEMENT. 


CJC 


1886. I 

/ ji. #/. I 

Synoptic Chart of Indian 

Ocean 60 0 0 

Reduction of Tidal Obaorva- j 

tions 10 0 0 

Calculating Tables in Theory 

of Numbers 100 0 0 

Meteorological Observations 

on Ben Nevis 60 0 0 

Meteoric Dust 70 0 0 

Vapour Pressures, &o., of Salt 

Solutions 25 0 0 

Physical Constants of Solu- 
tions 20 0 0 

Volcanic Phenomena of Vesu* 

vius 26 0 0 

Raygill Fissure 16 0 0 

Earthquake Phenomena of 

Japan 70 0 0 

Fossil Phyllopodaof Palieozoio 

Rooks 26 0 0 

Fossil Plants of Britisii Ter- 
tiary and Secondary Beds... 60 0 0 

Geological Roconl 50 0 0 

Circulation of Underground 

Waters 10 0 0 

Naples Zoological Station ... KXt 0 0 
Zoological Literature Record. 100 0 0 

Migration of Birds 30 0 0 

ExploratioT) of Mount Kilima- 
njaro 25 0 0 

Re(M*nt Polyzoa 10 0 0 

Gf anion Biological Station ... 100 0 0 
Biological Stations on Coa.stR 

of United Kingdom 160 0 0 

Exploration of New Guinea *200 0 0 
Exploration of Mount Uoraima 100 0 0 


/13H6 0 0 


18H6. 

Electrical Standards 40 0 0 

Solar Radiation P 10 6 

Tidal Observations 60 0 0 

Magnetic Observations 10 10 0 

tjltsorvations on Ben Nevis ... 100 0 0 
Physical and Chemical Bear- 
ings of Electrolysis 20 0 0 

Chemical Nomenclature 6 0 0 

Fossil Plants of British Ter- 
tiary and Secondary Beds... 20 0 0 

Ciaves in North Wales 26 0 0 

Volcanic Phenomena of Vesu- 
vius 80 0 0 

Geological Record 100 0 0 

PaltDOzoic Phyllopoda 15 0 0* 

Zoological Literature Record. 100 0 0 
Granion Biological Station ... 76 0 0 

Naples Zoolog^l Station 50 0 0 

Besearohes in Food-Fishes and 
Inveriebrmta at St. Andrews 75 0 0 


£ il. #f. 

Migration of Birds 80 0 0 

»SeoretioD of Urine 10 0 0 

Exploration of New Guinea... 150 0 0 

Regulation of Wages under 

Sliding Scales 10 0 0 

Prehistoric Race in Greek 

Islands 20 0 0 

North-Western Tribes of Ca- 
nada 60 0 0 


£996 0 6 


1887. 

Solar Radiation 14 10 0 

Elect rolyvis 30 0 0 

Ben Nevis Observatory 76 0 0 

Standards of Light (1886 

grant) 20 0 0 

Standards of Light (188% 

grant) 10 0 0 

Uarmonio Analysis of Tidal 

Observations 16 0 0 

Magnetic Observations 26 2 0 

Electrical Standards 60 0 0 

Silent Discharge of Electricity 20 0 0 

Absorption Spectra 40 0 0 

Nature of Solution 20 0 0 

Influence of Silicon on Steel SO 0 0 
Volcanic Phenomena of Vesu- 
vius 20 0 0 

Volcanic Phenomena of Japan 

(1886 grant) 60 0 0 

Vulcanic Phenomena of Japan 

(1887 grant) 60 0 0 

Cae Gwyn Cave, N. Wales ... 20 0 0 

Erratic Blocks 10 0 0 

Fossil Phyllopoda 20 0 0 

Coal Plants of Halifax 26 0 0 

Microscopic Structure of the 

Rocks of Anglesey 10 0 0 

Exploration of the Eocene 
Beds of the Isle of Wight... 20 0 0 

Underground Waters 6 *0 0 

* Manure ’ Gravels of Wexford 10 0 0 
Provincial Museums Reports 6 0 0 

Lymphatic System 25 0 0 

Naples Biological Station ... 100 0 
Plymouth Biological Station 60 0 0 
Granton Biological Station ... 76 0 0 

Zoological Record 100 0 0 

Flora of China 76 0 0 

Flora and Fauna of the 

Camoroons 75 0 0 

Migration of Birds 30 0 0 

Bathy-hypsographical Map of 

British Isles 7 6 0 

Regulation of Wages 10 0 0 

Prehistoric Race of Greek 

Islands 20 0 0 

Racial Photogra];^s, Egyptian 20 0 0 


£1186 18 0 



1888. 


UHANT8 OK MONKY, 


cxi 

£ 8. d. 


£ 8. d,\ 

Ben Neviii Observatory ICO 0 0 | 

Blectrical Standards 2 0 4; 

Magfietio Observations 15 0 0 j 

Standards of Light 79 2 3 j 

Electrolysis 30 0 0 j 

Uniform Nomenclature in 

Mechanics 10 0 0 1 

Silent Disohargo of Elcc* < 

tiicity 9 11 10 I 

Properties of Solutions 25 0 0 > 

Influence of Silicon on Steel 20 0 0 

Methods of teaching Cliomis- 

Isomeric Naphthalene Derlva- I 

tives..; 25 0 0 | 

Action of Light on IJydracids 20 0 0 

Sea Beach near Bridlington... 20 0 0 

Geological Hecord 60 0 0 

Manure Gravels of Wexford... 10 0 0 1 

Erosion of Coasts 10 0 O' 

Underground Waters 6 0 O' 


Palseontotfraphical Society ... 50 0 0 
Pliocene Pauna of St. Krtli... 50 0 0 
Carboniforons Flora of J^ti- 
cashire and West Yorkshire 25 0 0 
Volcanic Phenomena of Vesu- 


vius 20 0 0 ! 

Zoology and Botany of West I 

Indies 100 0 0 j 

Flora of Bahamas lOO 0 0 { 

Development of Fishes- St. ! 

Andrews 60 0 0 i 

Marine Laboratoryi Plymouth 100 0 0 i 

Migration of Birds 30 0 0 1 

Flora of China ‘.. 7C 0 0 ! 

Naples Zoological Station ... 100 0 0 

Lymphatic System 26 0 0 ! 

Biological Station at Qranton 60 0 0 , 
Perad^ya Botanical Station 50 0 0 
Development of Teleostei ... 16 0 0 
Depth of Frosen Soil in Polar 

Regions 6 0 0 

Precioas Metals in Circulation 20 0 0 
Value of Monetary Standard 10 0 0 
Effect of Oocupations on Phy- 

•ioal Development 25 0 0 

North-Western Tribes of 

Canada JOO 0 0 

Prehistoric Race in Greek 
Islands 20 0 0 


£1611 0 5 


1889. 


Ben Nevis Observatory BO 0 0 

Eleotrioal Standards 7S 0< 0 

Eleotrolysig. 20 0 0 

Surface WgUrTemneiataro... 30 0 9 

Silent IHsobaige of Sleotrlolty 
on Oxygen 6 4 8 


Methods of teaching Chemis- 
try 10 0 0 

Action of Light on Uydracids 10 0 0 

Geological Record 80 0 0 

Volcanic Phenomena of Japan 26 0 0 
Volcariio Phenomena of Vesu- 
vius 20 0 0 

Palteozoic Phyllopoda 20 0 0 

Higher Kooeno Beds of Isle of 

Wight 15 0 0 

West Indian Explorations ... 100 0 0 

Flora of China 26 0 0 

Naples Zoological Station ... 100 0 0 
Physiology of Lymphatic 

System 26 0 0 

Experiments with a Tow-net 6 10 3 
Naluml History of Fiiendly 

Islands 100 0 0 

Geology and Ocognipliy of 


in Estuaries 100 O 0 

North-Western Tribes of 

Canada 1.60 0 0 

Nomad Tubes of Asia Minor 30 0 0 

Corresponding Societies 20 0 0 

Marine Biological Association 200 0 0 


* Baths Committee/ Bath 100 0 0 

£1117 0 11 


l8tK). 


Electrical Standards J2 J7 o 

Electrolysis 5 o o 

Electro- optics 60 0 0 

MathematicAl Tables 25 0 0 

Vohsuiic and Seibiuological 
Phenomena of Japan ...... 75 0 0 

Pellian Equation Tables 15 0 0 

Pjxqiorties of Solutions 10 0 0 

International Standard for the 
Analysis of Iron and Steel 10 0 0 
Influence of the Silent Dis- 
charge of Electricity on 

Oxygen 6 0 0 

Methods of teaebingChemistry 10 o 0 
Recording Results of Water 

Analysis 4 y 0 

Oxidation of Hydiaoids in 

Sunlight 16 0 0 

Volcanic Phenomena of Vesu- 
vius 20 0 0 

Paleosoic Phyllopoda 10 0 0 

Circulation of Underground 

Waters 6 0 0 

Excavations at Oldbury Hill 16 0 0 

Cretaceous Polyzoa 10 o 0 

Geological Photographs 7 14 11 

Lias Ssds of Northampton ... 26 o 0 
Botanical Station at Perade- 

oiya 26 0 0 



cxii 


GENERAL STATEMENT. 


£ i. rf. 

ExperimenU with a Tow- 

net 4 3 9 

Naples Zoological Station ... 100 0 0 
Zoology and llotuny of the 

West India Islands lOO 0 0 

Marine Biological Association 30 0 0 
Action of Waves and Currents 

in Estuaries 150 0 0 

Graphic Method.s in Mechani- 
cal Science 11 0 0 

Anthropometric Calculations 5 0 0 
Nomad Tribes of Asia Minor 26 0 0 
Corresjx)nding Societies 20 0 0 


£799 16 8 


1891. 


Ben Nevis Observatory 60 0 0 

Electrical Standaids 100 0 0 

Electrolysis 5 0 0 

l^eisinologioal Phenomena of 

Japan 10 0 0 

Temperatures of Lakes 20 0 0 

Photographs of Meteorological 

Phenomena 5 0 0 

Discliarge of Electricity from 

Points 10 0 0 

Ultra Violet Kays of Solar 

Spectrum 60 0 0 

International Standard for 

Analysis of Iron and Steel... 10 0 0 
Isomeric Naphthalene Deriva^ 

tives..... 26 0 0 

Formation of Haloids 26 0 0 

Action of Light on Dyes 17 10 0 

Geological Record 100 0 0 

Volcanic Phenomena of Vesu- 
vius 10 0 0 

Fossil Phyllopoda 10 0 0 

Photographs of Geological 

Interest 9 5 0 

Lias of Northamptonshire ... 25 0 0 

Registration of Type-Speci- 
mens of British Fossils 6 5 0 

Investigation of Klbolton Cave 25 0 0 
Botanical Station at Pera- 

deniya 50 0 0 

Experiments with a Tow-net 40 0 (> 
Marine Biological Association 12 10 0 
Disappearance of Native 

Plants 5 0 0 

Action of Waves and Currents 

in Estuaries 125 0 0 

Anthropometric Calculations 10 0 0 
New Edition of * Anthropo- 
logical Notes and Queries ' 50 0 0 
North . Western Tribes of 

Canada 200 0 0 

Corresponding Societies 25 0 0 


'£m9 10 0 


1892. 

£ i, <1. 

Observations on Ben Nevis ... 60 0 0 
Photographs of Meteorological 


Phenomena 15 0 0 

Pellian Equation Tables 10 0 0 

Discharge of Electricity from 

Points 50 0 0 

Scismological Phenomena of 

Japan 10 0 0 

Formation of Haloids 12 0 0 

' Properties of Solutions 10 0 0 

, Action of Light on Dyed 

: Colours 10 0 0 

I Erratic Blocks 16 0 0 

j Photographs of Geological ^ 

Interest 20 0 0 

1 Underground Waters 10 0 0 

Investigation of Klbolton 

Cave 26 0 0 

Excavations at Oldbury Hi^ 10 0 0 

Cretaceous Polyzoa 10 0 0 

Naples Zoological Station ... 100 0 0 

Marine Biological Association 17 10 0 

Deep-sea Tow-net 40 0 0 

Fauna of Sandwich Islands... 100 0 0 

Zoology and Botany of West 

India Lslands 100 0 0 

I Climatology and Hydrography 

I of Tropical Africa 50 0 0 

I Antliioponictric Laboratory... 6 0 0 
! Anthropological Notes and 

I Queries 20 0 0 

Prehistoric Remains in Ma- 

' shonaland 50 0 0 

North-Western Tribes of 

j Canada 100 0 0 

' Corresponding Societies 26 0 0 


je864 10 0 


' 1898. 

j Electrical Standards 26 0 0 

j Observations on Bon No vis ... 160 0 0 

j Mathematical Tables 16 0 0 

I Intensity of Solar Radiation 2 8 6 
Magnetic Work at the Fal- 

I mouth Observatory 25 0 0 

I Isomeric Naphthalene Deri- 

1 vatives 20 0 0 

) Erratic Blocks 10 0 0 

Fossil Phyllopoda 6 0 0 

Underground Waters 6 0 0 

Shell-bearing Deposits at 

Clava, Chapelhall, ko 20 0 0 

Eurypterids of the Pentland 

HUls 10 0 0 

Naples Zoological Station ... 100 0 0 
Marine BiologicaPAesooiaUon 80 0 0 
Fauna of Sandwich Islands 100 0 0 
Zoology and Botany of West 
India Islands 60 0 0 



GRANTS OF MONEY, 


cxiii 


Physiologioai A'olion of 

Oxygen in Asphyxia 

Index of Qonem and Kpecioa 

of Animals 

Exploration of Kurakoram 


Climatology and Hydro- 
graphy of Tropical Africa 

Economic Training 

Anthropometric Lal>oratory... 

Exploration in Abyssinia 

North-Western Tribes of 


1891. 


Phot^raphsof Meteorological 

Phenomena 

Tables of Mathematical Func- 
tions 

Intensity of Solar Radiation 

Wave-length Tables 

Action of Light upon Dyed 
Colours 


Shell - bearing Deposits at 

Olava, Ac 

Surypterids of the Pentland 

New Sections of Stonesticld 

Slate 

Observations on Earth Tre- 
mors 

Exploration of Calf - Hole 

Cave 

Naples Zoological Station ... 
Marine Biological Association 
Zoology of the Sandwich 


Structure and Function of the 

Mammalian Heart 

Exploration in Abyssinia ... 

Economic Training 

Anthropometric Laboratory 

Statistics 

Ethnographical Survey 

The L^e Village at Glaston- 
bury 

Anthropometrical Measure- 
ments in Schools 

Mental and Physical Condi- 
tion of Children 20 

Corresponding Societies Jib 

£B8S 


£ 

8, 

d. . 

30 

0 

0 1 

1 

20 

0 

0 : 

20 

0 

0 1 

50 

0 

0 ' 

7 

0 

0 ' 

50 

0 

1 

0 : 

3 

7 

0 

5 

0 

0 

25 

0 

0 1 

1(X) 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

^907 

15 

6 ; 

25 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 j 

6 

5 

0 

10 

0 

0 1 

6 

0 

1 

0 . 

15 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 : 

i 

20 

0 

0 i 

1 

6 

0 

0 ! 

14 

0 


50 

0 

1 

0 

5 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

80 

0 

0 

9 

10 

0 

5 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 


0 0 
0 0 

15 6 



£ 

t. 

d. 

Electrical Sttondards 

5 

0 

0 

Photographs of Meteorological 
Phenomena 

10 

0 

0 

Earth Tremors 

76 

0 

u 

Abstrnotti of Physical Papers 100 

0 

0 

Reduction of Magnetic Obser- 
vations made at Falmouth 
Observatory 

60 

0 

0 

CoLu|jarisoD of Magnetic Stan- 
dards 

25 

0 

0 

Meteorological Observations 
on Ben Nevis 

50 

u 

0 

Wave-length Tables of the 
Spectra of the Elements ... 

10 

0 

0 

Action of Light upon Dyed 
Colours 

4 

G 

1 

1 Formation of Haloids fiom 
Pure Materials 

20 

0 

0 

Isomeric Naphthalene Deri- 
vatives 

30 

0 

0 

Electrolytic Quantitative An- 
alysis 

30 

0 

0 

I Erratic Blocks 

10 

0 

0 

j Palmosw)ic Phyllo[K)da 

5 

0 

u 

Photographs of Oeological Iii- 
1 terest 

10 

0 

0 

1 Shell- bearing Deposits at 

' Clava, Ac 

Kurypterids of the Pentland 
Hills 

10 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

i New Sections of Stonesllcld 
; Slate 

50 

0 

(f 

i Exploration of Calf Hole Cave 

K) 

0 

0 

I Nature and Probable Age of 
j High-level Flint-drifts 

10 

0 

0 

1 Table at the Zoological Station 
j at Naples 

100 

0 

0 

! Table at the Biological I.abo* 

I ratory, Plymouth 

15 

0 

0 

1 Zoology, Botany, and Geology 
' of the Irish Sea 

35 

9 

4 

i Zoology and Botany of the 
i West India Islands 

60 

0 

0 

Index of Genera and Sj^ecies 
pf Animals 

50 

0 

0 

Climatology of Tropical Africa 

5 

0 


Exploration of Hadramut . . . 

50 

0 

0 

j Calibration and Comparison of 
Measuring Instruments ... 

25 

0 

0 

Anthropometrio Measure- 
ments in Schools 

5 

0 

0 

Lake Village at Glastonbury 

30 

0 

0 

Exploration of a Kitohen- 
midden at Hastings 

10 

0 

0 

Ethnographical Survey 

10 

0 

0 

Physiological Applications of 

the Phonograph 

Corresponding Societies 

25 

0 

0 

80 

0 

0 

£07T 15 

5 


1911 . 



CXVl 


GENERAL STATEMENT. 


£ i. d. 

iBomorphons Salphonic De- 
rivatives of Benzene 20 0 0 

The Nature of Alloys 30 0 0 

Photographs of Geological 

Interest 10 0 0 

Remains of Elk in the Isle of 

Man 6 0 0 

Pleistocene Fauna and Flora 

in Canada 10 0 0 

Movements of Underground 


tion, Naples 100 0 0 

Table at the Biological La- 
boratory, Plymouth 20 0 0 

Index Oenerum et Specierum 

Aniraaliura 60 0 0 

Migration of Birds 16 0 0 

Plankton and Physical Con- 
ditions of the English 

Channel 40 0 0 

Zoology of the Sandwich 

Islands ....100 0 0 

Coral Reefs of the Indian 

Region 30 0 0 

Physical and Chemical Con- 
stants of Sea-Water 100 0 0 

Future Dealings in Raw 

Produce 2 10 0 

Silebester Excavation 10 0 0 

Ethnological Survey of 

Canada 60 0 0 

New Edition of ‘Anthropo- 
logical Notes and Queries ‘ 40 0 0 

Plioiographs of Anthropo- 
logical Interest 10 0 0 

Mental and Physical Condi- 
tion of Children in Schools 6 0 0 

Ethnography of the Malay 

Peninsula 25 0 0 

Physiological Effects of Pep- 
tone 20 0 0 

Comparative Uistology of 

Suprarenal Capsnles 20 0 0 

Comparative Histology of 

Cerebral Cortex 6 0 0 

Electrical Changes in Mam- 
malian Nerves 20 0 0 

NTascular Supply of Secreting 

Glands 10 0 0 

Fertilisation In Phnophycee 20 0 0 

^Corresponding Societies Com- 
mittee 20 0 0 

£1072 Wo 


1901. 

Electrical Standards 46 0 0 

Seismologloal Observations... 75 0 0 

Wave-length Tables 4 14 0 

Isoxnorphoos Solphonlo De- 
rivatives of Benzene 86 0 0 


I £ 

I Life-zones in British Car- 


! boniferous Rocks 20 

I Underground Water of North- 

I west Yorkshire 60 

Exploration of Irish Caves... 16 
I Table at tlio Zoological Sta- 
tion, Naples 100 

, Table at the Biological La- 

' boratory, Plymouth 20 

I Index Oonorum et Specierum 

Animalium 76 

; Migration of Birds 10 

Terrestrial Surface Waves ... 6 

! Changes of Land-level in the 

Phlcgrman Fields ffD 

^ Legislation regulating Wo- 
men's Labour 16 

Small Screw Gauge 46 

; Resistance of Road Vehicles 

; to Traction \ 76 

Silohester Excavation 10 

! Ethnological Survey of 

j Canada 30 

' Anthropological Teaching ... 6 

: Explomtion in Crete 146 

I Physiological Effects of Pep- 

I tone 30 

I Chemistry of Bono Marrow... 5 
' Suprarenal Capsules in the 

' Rabbit 6 

I Fertilisation in Phmophyceue 15 
Morphology, Ecology, and 
! Taxonomy of Podoste- 

, macom 20 

j Corresponding Societies Com- 
1 mittee, 16 


£920 


1902. 


Electrical Standards 40 

Seismologloal Observations... 36 
Investigation of the Upper 
Atmosphere by means of 

Kites 76 

Magnetic Observations at Fal- 
mouth 80 

Relation between Absorption 
Spectra and Organic Sub- 
stances 20 

Wave-length Tables 6 

Life-zones in British Car- 
boniferous Rooks 10 

Exploration x>f Irish Caves ... 46 
Table at the Zoological 

Station, Naples 100 

Index Genemm et Specierum 

Animalium 100 

Migration of Birds 15 

Stmotore of Coral Reefs of 
Indian Ocean 60 


1. d. 

0 0 

0 0 
0 0 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 
0 0 
0 0 

0 0 

0 0 
0 0 

0 0 
0 0 

0 0 
0 0 
0 0 

0 0 
16 n 

0 0 
0 0 


0 0 

0 0 
9 n 


0 0 
0 0 


0 0 
0 0 


0 0 
0 0 

0 0 
0 0 

0 0 

0 0 
0 0 

0 0 



GRANTS OF MONEY, 


cxvii 

i, 8. d. 


£ 8. d. 

Oompound Ascidians of the 


Clyde Area 26 0 0 

Terrestrial Surface Waves ... 16 0 0 

Legislation regulating Wo- 
men’s Labour 30 0 0 

Small Screw Gauge 20 0 0 

Resistance of Road Vehicles 

to Traction 50 0 0 

Ethnological Survey of 

Canada 16 0 0 

Age of Stone Circles 30 0 0 

Exploration in Crete 100 0 0 

Anthropometric Invosti gallon 
of NaUve Egyptian Soldiers 16 0 0 

Excavations on the Roman 

Site at Golligaer 6 0 0 

Changes in Haemoglobin 16 0 0 

Work of Mammalian Heart 
under Influence of Drugs... 20 0 0 

Investigatiofti of the Cyano- 

phyceao 10 0 0 

Reciprocal Influence of Uni- 
versities and Schools 6 0 0 

Conditions of Health essen- 
tial to carrying on Work in 

Schools 2 0 0 

Corresponding Societies Com- 
mittee 16 0 0 


£947 0 0 


Anthropometry of the Todas 


and other Tribes of Southern 

I India 50 0 0 

I Tlic State of Solution of Pro- 

teids..... 20 0 0 

Investigation of the Cyano- 

phyceiB 25 0 0 

; Respiration of Plants 12 U 0 

Conditions of Health essential 

t for School Instruction 6 0 0 

Corresponding Sucicties Com- 
' mittee 20 0 0 


£84r, 13 2 


1904. 

Seismulogical Observations... 40 0 0 
Investigation of the Upper 
Atmosphere by means of 

Kites 60 0 0 

I Magnetic Observations at 

Falmouth tio 0 0 

Wave-length Tables of S[jectra 10 0 0 
, Study of H>dro-aromaiicSub- 

, stances 26 0 0 

Erratic Blocks 10 0 0 

Life-zones in British Car- 
boniferous Rocks 36 0 0 

Fauna and Flora of the 
I Trias ‘ 10 0 0 


1903. 


Electrical Standards 36 0 0 

Soismological Observations... 40 0 0 
Investigation of the Upper 
Atmosphere by means of 

Kites 76 0 0 

Magnetic Observations at Fal- 
mouth 40 0 0 

Study of Hydro-aromatic Sub- 
stances 20 0 0 

Erratic Blocks 10 0 0 

Exploration of Irish Caves ... 40 0 0 

Underground Waters of North- 
west Yorkshire 40 0 0 

IJfe-eones in British Car- 
boniferous Rooks 5 0 0 

Geological Photographs 10 0 0 

Table at the Zoolo^cal Sta- 
tion at Naples 100 0 0 

Index Qenerum et Speoicrum 

Animalium 100 0 0 

Tidal Boro, Sea Waves, and 

Beaches 16 0 0 

Soottiah National Antarctic 

Expedition .1 60 0 0 

Legislation affecting Women’s 

Labour 25 0 G 

Researches in Crete 100 0 0 

Age of Stone Oirolei 8 13 2 

Anthropometrio Investigation 5 0 0 


Investigation of Fossiliferous 
Drifts 

60 

0 

0 

Table at the Zoological Sta- 
tion, Naples 

100 

0 

0 

Index Generum ot Specierum 
Animalium 

00 

0 

0 

Development in the Frog 

15 

0 

0 

Researches on the Higher 
Crustacea 

16 

0 

0 

British and Foreign Statistics 
of International Trade 

26 

0 

0 

Itebistanco of Road Vehicles 
to Traction ^ 

90 

0 

0 

Researches in Crete 

JOO 

0 

0 

Researches in Glastonbury 
Lake ViUago 

25 

0 

0 

Anthropometric Investigation 
of Egyptian Troops 

8 

10 

0 

Exoavations on Roman Sites 
in Britain 

25 

0 

0 

The State of Solution of Pro- 
teids 

20 

0 

0 

Metabolism of Individual 
Tissues 

40 

0 

0 

Botanical Photographs 

4 

8 

11 

Respiration of Plants 

16 

0 

0 

E^^rhnontal Studies in 
Heredity 

.36 

0 

0 

Corresponding Societies Com- 
mittee ^ 

20 

0 

0 


£887 8 11 
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GENERAL STATSMENT. 


1006. 

£ 

i. 

rf. 1 

Eluctriced Standards 

40 

0 

0 , 

Scismological Observations . . . 

40 

0 

0 , 

Investigation of the Upper 
Atmosphere by moans of 
Kites 

10 

0 

0 

Magnetic Observations at Fal- 
mouth 

60 

0 

0 

Wave-length Tables of Spec- 
tra 

5 

0 

0 

lidy of lJydro-«ro*Tuitic 
Substances 

26 

0 

0 

Dynamic Isomerism 

20 

0 

0 

Aromatic Nitramines 

2.5 

0 

0 

Fauna and Flora of the British 
Trias 

10 

0 

0 

Table at the Zoological Sta- 
tion, Naples 

100 

0 

0 

Index Generum et Sperierum 
Animalium 

75 

0 

0 

Development of the Frog ... 

10 

0 

0 

Investigations in the Indian 
Ocean 

150 

0 

0 

Trade Statistics 

4 

4 

8 

Kcsearcbes in Crete 

75 

0 

0 

Anthiopomotric Investiga- 
tions of Egyptian Troops... 

10 

0 

0 

Excavations on lioman Sites 
in Britain 

10 

0 

i 

0 

Autliropomet riclnvestigat ions 

10 

0 

0 

Age of Stone Circles 

The State of Solution of Pro- 
teids 

30 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

Metabolism of Individual 
Tissues 

30 

0 

1 

0 

Ductless Glands 

40 

0 

0 

Botanical Photographs 

3 

17 

c 

Physiology of Heredity 

35 

0 

0 

Structure of Fossil Plants ... 

50 

0 

0 ; 

Corresponding Societies Com- 
mittee 

20 

0 

0 ' 

i:i)28 

2 


1900, 

Electrical Standards 

26 

0 

i 

0 

Heismological Observations... 

40 

0 

0 

• M agnetic Observations at Fal- 
mouth 

50 

0 

0 

Magnetic Siurvey of South 
Africa 

99 

12 

6 

Wave-length Tablesof Spectra 

5 

0 

0 i 

Study of Uydro-aromatio Sub- 
stances 

25 

0 

0 . 

Aromatic Nitramines 

10 

0 

0 

Fauna and Flora of the British 
Trias 

7 

8 

11 ' 

Crystalline Books of Anglesey 

30 

0 

0 

Table at the Zoological Sta- 
tion, Naples 

100 

0 

) 

0 

Index Animalium 

76 

0 

0 

Development of the Frog 

10 

0 


Higher Crustacea 

15 

0 

ot 


t 8. d. 

FresbwAter FiBheti of South 

Africa CO 0 0 

liaiofall and Lake and River 

Discharge 10 0 0 

Excavations in Crete 100 0 0 

Lake Village at Qlastonbuiy 40 0 0 

Excavations on Roman Sites 

in Britain 30 0 0 

Ant hropometrirlnveatigations 

in ihe Brithih Isles 30 0 0 

State of Solution of Proteids 20 0 0 

Metabolism of Indfvidual 

Tissues 20 0 0 

Ktfeetof Climate upon Health 

and Disease to 0 0 

tteseai'cli on South African 

Oycads 14 11) 4 

Peat Moss Deposits 25 0 0 

Studies suitable for Kletuen* 

taiy Schools « 5 0 0 

Corresponding Societies Com- 
mittee 25 0 0 

A882~0 T) 


1007. 

Electrical Standards 60 0 0 

Seismulogical Obbcrvations... 40 0 

Magnetic Observations ut 

Falmouth 40 0 

Magnetic Survey of South 

Africa 26 7 

Wave-length Tables of 

Spectra 10 0 0 

Study of Hydro - aromatic 

Substances 30 0 0 

Dynamic Isomerism 30 0 0 

Life li^ones in British Car- 
boniferous Rocks 10 0 0 

Erratic Blocks 10 0 0 

Fauna and Flora of British 

Was 10 0 0 

Faunal Succession in the Car- 
boniforouB Limestone of 

South-West England 15 0 0 

Correlation and Age of South 

African Strata, &c 10 0 0 

Table at the Zoologioai 

Station, Naples 100 0 0 

Index Animalium 75 0 0 

Development of the Sexual 
Cells 1 11 8 


Oscillations of the Land Level 
in the Mediterranean Basin 50 0 0 
Gold Coinage in Cironlation 
in the United Kingdom ... 8 10 7 

Antbropometrio Investiga- 
tions in the British Isles... 10 0 0 
Metabolism of Individual 


Tissues 45 0 0 

The Dootless Glands 25 0 0 

Effect of Climate upon Health 
and Disease 55 0 0 



GRANTS OF MONEY. 


CXIX 


£ .V ff. ' 

Phyaiolojfy of Hereillty 30 0 o j 

Besoaroh on South African i 

Cycada 35 0 o 

Botanical Thotographa r» o 0 

Stmcturo of Foaail Plants ... 5 o o 

Marsh Vegetation... 15 o 0 

Corresponding Sooiotiea Com- 

inittee 10 14 1 


£757 12 10 


1008. 

SoismologicalObaorvationa ... 40 0 0 

Further Tabulation of Besaol 

Funeftons ir» 0 0 

Investigation of Tapper Atmo- 
nphere by means of Kites... 25 0 0 
Meteorological Obfiorvation.s 

on Ben Nevis... 25 0 0 

Geodetic A A*, in Africa 200 0 o 

Wave- length Tables of Spectra 10 0 0 
Study of Hydro-aromatic Siib- 

Btances 30 0 o 

Dynamic Isomerism 40 0 o 

Transformation of Aronuilic 

Nitraminea 30 0 0 

Erratic Blocks 17 Hi (» 

Fauna and Flora of British 

Trias 10 0 o 

Faunal Succession in tlio Car- 
boniferous Limestone in the 

British Isles 10 0 0 

Pre- Devonian Hocks 10 0 0 

Kiact Bignilicance of Lociil 

Terms 5 0 0 

Composition of Oharnwood 

Bocks 10 0 0 

Table at the Zoological Station 

at Naples lOO 0 0 

Index Animalium 75 0 0 

Hereditary Experiments 10 0 0 

Fauna of Lakes of (^>entra1 

Tasmania 40 0 0 

Investigations in the Indian 

Ocean 50 0 0 

Exploration in Spitsbergen ... 30 0 0 

Gold Coinage in Circulation 

in the United Kingdom 3 7 0 

Klectric4il Standards 50 0 o 

Glastonbury Lake Village ... 30 0 0 

Excavations on Homan Sites 

in Britain 15 0 0 

Ago of Stone Circles 60 0 0 

Anthropological Notes and 

Queries 40 0 0 

Metabolism of Individual 

Tissues 40 0 0 

The Ductless Glands 13 14" 8 

Bifeot of Climate upon Health 

and Disease 35 0 0 

Body Metabolism in Cancer... 30 0 0 I 

Bleotrical Phenomena and 
Metabolism of Arum djpa- 
diaei 10 0 0 


£ s. a. 

Mar.'ih Vegetation 15 0 0 

Huccession of Plant Remains 1H O 0 
Corresponding Kocietios Com- 
mit on 25 0 0 


£1157 18 K 


1009 

Scismological Observations ,. CO 0 0 
Investigation of the Upper At- 
mosphere by means of Kites 10 0 0 

Magnetir Observations at 

Falmouth 50 0 0 

Establishing a Rolar Ob- 
servatory in Australia 50 0 0 

Wave-length Tables of Spectra 9 1C 0 
Study of Hydro aromatic Sub- 
stances I.*! 0 0 

Dynamic Isomerism 3."» 0 O 

Transformation of Aromatic 

Nitramines 10 o 0 

Klectroanalysis 3t) 0 0 

Fauna and Flora of Britisli 

'Trias S 0 0 

Faunal Succession in the Cai - 
boniferous Limestone in the 

British Ldes 8 0 0 

Pnlieozoic Hocks of Wales and 

the West of England 9 0 0 

Igneous and Associateil Sedi- 
nnmtury Hocks of Glensaul 1113 

Investigations at Biskra 50 0 o 

Tableat the Zoological Station 

at Naples ](N) 0 0 

Heredity Experiments 10 0 0 

Feeding Habits of Britisli 

Birds 5 0 0 

Index Animalium 75 0 0 

Investigations in the Indian 

Ocean 35 0 0 

Gaseous Explosions 75 0 0 

Excavations on Homan Sites 

In Britain 6 0 0 

Age of Stone Circles 30 0 0 

Kesenrehes in Crete 70 0 0 

The Ductless Glands .35 0 0 i 

Electrical Phenomena and Me- 
tabolism of Arum Sffodiers U) 0 0 

HeOex Muscular Uhytbni 10 0 0 

AnnR.sthetiw 25 0 0 

Mental and Muscular Fatigue 27 0 0 
Structure of Fossil Plants ... 5 0 0 

Botanuuil Photographs 10 0 0 

Experimental Study of 

Heredity 30 0 0 

Symbiosis between Tur- 
bellarian Worms and Alg» 10 0 0 

Survey of Clare Island 65 0 0 

Oiuricula of Secondary Schools 5 0 0 
Oon'esponding Societies Com- 
mittee 21 0 0 


£1014 9 9 
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OKNERAI. STATEMENT. 


1910. 

£ 

t. 

d. 

1911. 

£ 

s 

d. 

Measurement, of Geodetic Arc 




Beisraological Investigations 

60 

0 

0 

in South Africa 

100 

0 

0 

Magnetic Observations at 




Hcpublication of Kloctrical 




Falmouth 

26 

0 

0 

Standards Koports 

100 

0 

0 

Investigation of the Upper 




Seismological Observations... 

(JO 

0 

0 

Atmosphere 

2.> 

0 

0 

Magnetic Observations at 




Grant to International Com- 




Falmouth 

25 

0 

0 

mission on Physical and 




Investigation of the Upper 




Chemical Constants 

30 

0 

0 

Atmosphere 

25 

0 

0 

Study of Hydro-aromatic Sub- 




Study of Hydro-aromatic Sub- 




stances 

20 

0 

0 

stances 

2.5 

0 

0 

Dynamic Isomerism 

25 

0 

0 

Dynamic Isomerism 

35 

0 

0 

Transformation of Aromatic 




Transformation of Aromatic 




Nitro-amines 

15 

0 

0 

Nitro-amines 

15 

0 

0 

Eloctroanalysis 


0 

0 

Electroanalysis 

10 

0 

0 

Influence of Carbon, Ac., on 




Faunal Succession in the Gar- 




Corrosion of Steel 

15 

0 

0 

boniferous Limestone in the 




Crystalline Rocks of Anglesey 

2 

0 

0 

British Isles 

10 

0 

0 

Mammalian Fauna in Miocene 




South African Strata 

5 

0 

0 

Deposits, Bugtl Hills, Balu- 




Fossils of Midland Coal Helds 

25 

0 

0 

chistan * 

75 

0 

0 

Table at the Zoological Sta- 




I Table at the Zoological Sta- 




lion at Naples 

100 

0 

0 


1(K) 

0 

0 

Index Animalium 

76 

0 

0 

1 Index Animalium 

76 

0 

0 

Heredity Experiments 

15 

0 

0 

Feeding Habits of British 




Feeding Habits of British 




j Birds 

5 

0 

0 

Birds 

5 

0 

0 

1 Belmullct Whaling Station... 

30 

0 

0 

Amount and Distribution of 




1 Map of Prince Charles Fore- 




Income ........................ 

15 

0 

0 

, land 

30 

0 

0 

Gaseous Explosions 

75 

0 

0 

* Gaseous Explosions 

90 

0 

0 

Lake Villages in the neigh- 




Lake Villages in the neigh- 




bourhood of Glastonbury... 

6 

0 

0 

bourhood of Glastonbury... 

5 

0 

0 

Excavations on Homan Sites 




Age of Stone Circles 

30 

0 

0 

in Britain 

5 

0 

0 

Artificial Islands in Highland 




Neolithic Rites in Northern 




Loohs 

10 

0 

0 

Greece 

5 

0 

0 

: The Ductless Glands 

40 

0 

0 

The Ductless Glands 

40 

0 

0 

Aniesthetics 

20 

0 

0 

Body Metabolism in Cancer. . . 

20 

0 

0 

1 Mental and Muscular Fatigue 

25 

0 

0 

Anffisthetics 

26 

0 

0 

Eleotromotive Phenoraona in 




Tissue Metabolism 

25 

0 

0 

Plants 

10 

0 

0 

Mental and Muscular Fatigue 

18 

17 

0 

Dissociation of Oxy-IIeemo- 




Electromotive Phenomena in 




globin 

25 

0 

0 

Plants 

10 

0 

0 

Structure of Fossil Plants ... 

15 

0 

0 

Structure of Fossil Plants ... 

10 

0 

0 

1 Experimental Study of 




Experimental Study of 




1 Heredity 

45 

0 

0 

Heredity 

30 

0 

0 

! Survey of Clare Island 

20 

0 

0 

Survey of Clare Island 

30 

0 

0 

Registration of Botanical 




•Corresponding Societies Com- 




! ^otographs 

10 

0 

0 

mittee 

20 

0 

0 

. Mental and Physical Factors 





17 

0 

involved in Education 

10 

0 

0 





Corresponding Societies Com- 








mittee 

20 

0 

0 


£<m 0 0 
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REPOKT OP THE COUNCIL, 1910-1911. 

I. Professor E. A. Scliafor, P.R.S., hua been unanimously nomi- 
nated by the Council to fill the ofBce ol President of the Association for 
1912 (Dundee Meeting). 

IT. Professor J. Perry, General Treasurer, was appointed to repre- 
sent the Association at the ceremony of Their Majesties* Corona- 
tion. 

Professor II. Armstrong was appointed to represent the Asso- 
ciation at the celebration of the Centenary of the Royal Frederick 
University in Christiania. 

III? The following Nominations are made by the Council: — 

Conference of Delegates. — Professor J. W. Gregory (Chairman), 
Mr. WiUiam Dale (Vice-Chairman)^ Mr. W. P. D. Stebbing (Secre- 
tary). , 

Corresponding Societies Committee. — ^Mr. W. Whitaker (Chair- 
man), Mr. W. P. D. Stebbing (Secretary), Rev. J. O. Bevan, Sir 
Edward Brabrook, Dr. J. G. Garson, Principal E. H. Griffiths, Dr. 
A. 0. Iladdon, Mr. T. V. Holmes, Mr. J. Hopkinson, Mr. A. L. Ijewis, 
Mr, F. W. Rudler, Rev, T. R. R. Stebbing, and the President and 
General Officers of the Association. 

IV. The Recommendation of the Council (embodied in its Report 
presented at the Sheffield Meeting) that a permanent sub-section of 
Agriculture be formed having been referred back to the Council, the 
following Committee was appointed to report to the Council on this 
question : — 

The President. Major P. O. Craigie. 

The General Officers. Prof. J. B. Farmer. 

Sir W. Ramsay. Mr. A. D. Hall. 

Sir E. Brabrook. Dr. A. E. Shipley. 

Sir W. Tilden. 

After the Report of this Committee had been received, the Council 
resolved by a majority to recommend: — 

That Agriculture be constituted a Section of the Association. 

V. In the Report of the Council for 1909-10 proposals were made 
as to the grouping or reorganisation of certain Sections, but these pro y 
posals were not accepted by the General Committee. The discussion 
upon these proposals, however, indicated the desirability of further con- 
sideration of tUs subject, and the Council have therefore given close 
attention to a series of suggestions for a revised scheme of Sectional 
Meetings which have been brought before them during the present 
year. 

The Council, while resolving not to forward these sugfiestions to the 
General Committee as a recommendation, consider it desirable to bring 
them to the notice of the Cpmmit^e in the present Report (see 
Appendix). 

VI. A Resolution, referred to the Council by the Genera] Com- 
mittee at Sheffield, has b^n received 
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From Section D : — 

* Tlini. Rodion T) ronHimifl iis resolution of Sopiemlw ]908, and 

urges the Nomenclainre C^ommission of the International Con- 
gress of Zoology to draw np an official list of generic names, 
with as liitlc delay ns possible, which shall not on nomencla- 
torial grounds Ik? changed unless with the sanction of the 
Commission. ’ 

It was resolved that no further action be taken by the Council. 

VII. A Kesolution, referred to the Council by the General Com- 
mittee at Sheffield, has been received 

From Section E :~— • 

' 'riiat the Council be requested to bring under the notice of His 
ATujesty’s Government the liigh prices that recently liave been 
fixed for many Geological Survey !Maps, which tend to keep 
the valuable information given by these maps frdm being 
circulat,ed as freely ns it ought to he, the sale now being pr,acti- 
cally limited to persons of some means. * 

The Council ordered the following EESOTiUTiON to be transmitted 
to the Treasury : — 

* Ihe Council of the British Association desire to call the attention 

of the Lords Corninissioners of His Majesty’s Treasury to the 
high prices that have been recently fixed for the hand-coloured 
Geological Maps prepared by the Geological Survey and to the 
effect of this action in placing these maps out of the reach of 
persons of small means, and thus limiting the usefulness of 
that institution. 

* T\\9 Council arc aware that not only are recently prepared maps 

issued in a colour-printed form at a price which renders them 
inadily accessible, but that old hand-coloured maps have been 
replaced by colour-printed editions where circumstances per- 
mitted. But they would point out that many important maps 
are likely to remain for a considerable time in the hand- 
colourcKl edition, and would urge My Lords to reconsider the 
question whether it is necessary in the meantime to raise the 
price of these maps to a figure which Is prohibitive to many 
classes of the community rather than (o adhere to thei prices 
that have been in use for many years. ' 

A rejdy was received from which the following extract is made: — 

Sir, — . . . I am to explain that the price of these maps was found 
recently to involve a substantial loss on the cost of production of each 
c^py sold, and My Lords have felt obliged to require that the prices 
should reassessed so as to cover, as in the case of other Government 
publications, the actual cost of production. 

In these circumstances they regret to be unable to reconsider their 
decision on the matter. 

I am, Sir, 

Your obfedient servant, 

(Signed) T. L. Heath. 
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VllL A Bbbolution, referred to the Council by the General Com- 
mittee at Sheffield, has been received 

From Section H : — 

‘ To recommend the Council to bring to the notice of Uis Majesty’s 
Secretary of State for the Colonies the defects of the present 
administration of antiquities in Cyprus, and to urge the neces- 
sity of prompt and efficient measures under a trained official 
directly responsible to the island Government to prevent de- 
struction and spoliation of ancient remains in the island/ 

It was resolved to appoint the following Committee, to adviso the 
Ooun&l as to action, and to consider whether or not other bodies should 
be invited to take part in representations on the mutter : the President, 
the General Officers, Dr. A. J. Evans, Dr. A. 0. Haddon, Mr. E. 
Sidney Hartland, Mr. D. G. Hogarth, Professor J. L. Myres. 

On the Report of this Committee, the Council resolved to proceed 
by way of a deputation to the Secretary of State for the Colonies, and 
to invite the following Societies and Institutions to co-operate by nonii- 
iiating representatives to join the deputation. All did so, the repre- 
sentatives nominated being as under: — 

Society of Antiquaries . . . . Sir A. J. Evans 

Royal Archaeological Institute . . Sir H. Howorth 

Hellenic Society Prof. Ernest Gardner 

British School at Athens . . .Sir A. J. Evans 

Royal Anthropological Institute . . Dr. C. H. Read 

The Council nominated the following to represent the Association, 
in company with the President and General Officers: Dr. A. (\ 
Haddon, Mr, E. S. Hartland, Mr. D. G. Hogarth, Professor J. L. 
Myres. 

The Colonial Secretary, Mr. Harcourt, received the deputation on 
June 27 at the Oolonial Office, when there were present the President, 
Dr. Haddon, Mr. Hogarth, Professor Myres, Sir A. Evans, and Pro- 
fessor Gardner. Mr. A. Smith of the British Museum also attended. 
The deputation was introduced by the President, and its views were 
laid before Mr. Harcourt by Mr. Hogarth, Sir A. Evans, and Professor 
Gardner, and after some discussion had taken place, Mr. Ilarcoui^ 
returned a sympathetic answer to the deputation. 

IX. A Resolution, referred to the Council by the General Com- 
mittee at Sheffield, has been received 

From Section I : — 

* The Committee of Section I begs to call attention to the tact that 
during the past year resolutions have been adopted by the 
General Medical Council in support of early legislation to 
secure better regulation of the administration of general 
anaesthetics, and that the recent report of a Departoental 
Committee of the Home Office has laid special stress upon the 
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need of careful clinical observation controlled by physiological 
experiments. 

‘ The Committee asks the Association to support such legislation 
and inquiry.* 

It WAH resolved to appoint the following Coininiilcc to advise the 
C'Ouncil as to action : Sir JLauder lir unton, Prof. W. A. Herdman, 
Sir W. llamsay (President Elect), Prof. 0. S. Sherrington, Dr. A. D. 
Waller. On the Report of this Committee, the following letter was 
forwarded to the Secretary of State for Home Affairs: — 

Sin, — As one of the main objects of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science is * the removal of any disadvantage of a 
public kind,* this Council desires to support the proposals for legillation 
embodied in a Bill recently submitted to you by Dr. P. W. Hewitt, 
which Bill, we are glad to observe, has received the approval of the 
General Medical Council. Wo fully agree with the General Medical 
Council that in the public interest it is important for the Protection 
of the public that legislation on the lines of this Bill should speedily 
lake effect. 

The Council of I he British Association would further endorse the 
rocommondations of the Report of the Coroners* Committee on Deaths 
under Aneesthetics, more particularly Recommendation 15 (asking for 
the formation of a small Standing Committee to acquire further know- 
ledge concerning ana38thctics and their administration). 

So fully, indeed, are we convinced of the necessity for further 
scientific inquiry in the matter that a Committeo of this Association 
>s'as formed three years ago for that purpose, and is still meeting and 
annually reporting to us. 

Signed, on behalf of the Council, 

T. G. Bonnet, 

President. 

X. Reco.mmendations, received by the General Committeo at 
vSlicffield and referred to the Council, were dealt with as under: — 

It was agreed tliat the following Commillees be authorised to re- 
ceive contributions from sources other than the Association: — 

* To conduct Explorations with a view to ascertaining the Age of 

^ Stone Circles.* {Section H.) 

* To aid investigators ... to carry on . . . \\ ork at the Zoological 

Station at Naples ’ {Section D.) 

XI. The following letter has been received : — 

University op Manitoba. 

Winnipeg, Man., Ootoher 17th, 1910. 

Dear Sib,*-I am instructed to convey to you on behalf of the 
Council of the University of Manitoba their hearty thanks for the 
generous gift of the British Association for the Advancement of Science 
of books to the Library of the University. Same was expressed by a 
unanimous vote of the Council at its last meeting on the 6th inst. 

{Signed) W. J. Spence. 

The Secretary, British Association for the Advancement of Science. 
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A set of the Annual Reports » so far as available, has been presented 
to the Rhodes University College, Graliamstown, South Africa. 

XIT. The Council have authorised Section K (Bot^any) to form a 
SuB-SEOTiON FOR AoRTcuLTURF. foF the Portsmouth Meeting, with a 
Chairman, Vice-Chairmen, and Secretariat to deal with its transactions. 

XIII. The Council have received reports from the General 
Treasuret^uring the past year. His Accounts from July 1, 1910, 
to June 30, 1911, have been audited and are presented to the General 
Committee. 


XIV. In accordance with the Regulations the retiring members of 
the CkTUNCin are: — 

Dr. IT. T. Brown, Dr. A. E. Shipley, Dr. R. T. Glazebrook, Dr. 
E. W. Dyson, Mr. A. Ti. Bowley. 


The Council nominated the following new members: — 

Sir E. Brabrook, 

Professor R. Meldola, 

Professor P. T. Trouton, 

leaving two vacancies to be filled by the General Committee without 
nomination by the Council. 

The full list of nominations of ordinary members is as follows : — 


Sir W. Abney, 

Dr. Tempest Anderson. 
Prof. H. E. Armstrong. 
Sir £. Brabrook. 

Sir Lander Bmnton. 

CoL C. F. Close. 

Major P. Q. Craigie. 

W. Crooke. 

Dr. A. C. Haddon. 

A. D. Hall. 

E. Sidney Hariland. 

Dr. J. E. Marr. 


Prof. R. Meldola. 

Dr. P. Chalmers Mitchell. 
Prof. J. L. Myres. 

Prof. B. B, Poultoo. 

Col. D. Prain. 

Prof. C. 8. Sherrington. 

J. J. H. Teall. 

Prof. S. P. Thompson. 
Prof. P. T. Trouton. 

Dr. A. E. H. Tutton. 

Sir W. H. White. 


XV. The General Officers have been nominated by the Council 
for reappointment. 

XVT. The following have been admitted as members of the General 
Committee: — 


C. W. Andrews, 

J. Barcroft. 

Prof. V. H. Blackman. 
Prof. B. C. Bosanquet. 
Prof. H. L. Bowman. 
Prof. Grenville *Cole. 
Prof. A. R. Cushny. 
Prof. A. Dendy. 

Dr, J. W; Evans. 

Dr. L. N. G. Filon. 

St 8. Goodrich. 

J. H. Qrace. 

W. B. Hardy. 

B. Heawood. 

Capt. E. O. Henrici. 


Sir T. H. Holland. 

B. Hopkinson. 

F. J. Lewis. 

H. M. Macdonald. 

D. H. Maogregor. 

Dr. C. J. Martin. 

H. F. Newall. 

Prof. K. J. P. Orton. 
Prof. 0. J. Patten. 
Prof. J. E. Petavel. 
Prof. G. Elliot Smith. 
Prof. H. B. Leea Smith. 
A. G. Taasl^. 

Sir C. M. Watson. 

Prof. T. B. Wood. 
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APPENDIX. 

Suggestions for a Revised Scheme of Sectional Meetings. 

The suggestions for a revised scheme of Rectional Meetings, referred 
to in the Report of the Council, § V., were as follows: — 

1. The scheme had as its main object the fostering of a closer union 
between the Sections, by means of joint meetings, and, in general, an 
extension of their interests by providing greater opportunity, during 
the Annual Meeting, for work not confined to the individual Section- 
rooms. 

It would also diminish the number of rooms required for the 
accommodation of the Association, thus lightening the expense to the 
place visited and making it easier to obtain rooms at a convenient dis- 
tance from the Reception Room and each other. 

2. The main points of the proposal were — 

(i) To leave the organisation of the Sections, as at present con- 

stituted, intact, each having its President, officers, and 
committee. 

(ii) To arrange the Sections in two classes — 

(a) Those having each the exclusive use of a meeting- 
room for all days available for sectional work.- 

(b) Those having the exclusive use of a meeting-room 
for two days only out of the four full days so available, 
and being occupied on the other two days with joint meet- 
ings or other work as hereafter specified. 

3. The following suggestions were put forward as a basis for dis* 
cussion : — 

That Ihe Beciions * Ih' classified as follows: — 

Class (a).— A, B, C, D. 

Class (b),— 0, E, P. O, I, K, L, M. 

Between the eight Sections in class (h) four n^ins would 
he divided as thus : — 

On the Thursday and Monday, Rections C, R, P, and Tj 
would occupy the foiir rooms. 

On the Friday and Tuesday, Sections G, I, K, and M would 
occupy Hie same four rooms. 

On I’hursday and Monday, Roctionfl G, I, K, M, and on 


* riio following' are tlie existing Sections: — 

A. — Mathematics, See. R, - Geography. I.— Piiyalology. 

B. — Chemistry. F, — ^SconoinicR, K.— Botany. 

0. — Geology. G. — Engineering L. — Education. 

D —Zoology. U. — Anthropology. 

The existence of a Section of Agriculture (M), the formation of which Is 
recommended in the Report of the Oouncit, is assumed for the pnrpoM of the 
p osent argument. 
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Friday and Tuesday Sections 0, E, F, L, might hold joint 
meetings; — 

(a) Either with class (a) Sections in tlie rounis of Ihosij 
Sections. 

(b) Or with tlio class (b) Sections occupying Section 
rooms (for nothing in this scheme is to bo construed us 
prohibiting a class (b) Section from holding a joint meeting 
with any other Section on one of its own two days). 

(c) Or with each other in a room — the ‘ Common Eooni * 
— set apart for the purpose. It would probably be necessary 
to devote a room exclusively to this, although the room 
used under existing arrangements by the General and other 

• committees in the afternoons might also be made available 
for occupation by Sections in the mornings. 

The above arrangement of the Sections in class (b) allots iiidi- 
vidual rooms on the same two days to Sections which coiiimoiily liold 
joint meetings (c.g., to Sections 0 and E), so that such Sections would 
be able to use a common room for joint meetings on otlier days. 
An alternative arrangement is to allot diffei*ent days for the individual 
meetings of kindred Sections, e.g.^ 0 on Thursday and Monday, E on 
Friday and Tuesday. Any joint nioctiiig between these Sections would 
then have to take place daring the time when one or other of them 
was in individual occupation of a Seciion-rooni, and would thus reduce 
the time available for individual work. This arrangement would tend to 
reduce the demand upon a common room. 

The present oiganisation of the Sections in class (a) would be left 
untouched, but their organising committees would bo invited to give 
particular consideration to the arrangement of joint meetings with Sec- 
tions in class (b). 

4. It was assumed in drafting lliis scheme that all the Sections in 
class (b) would meet regularly in the afternoons (a.j/., from 2.0 to 3.130) 
as well as the mornings of the days on which they occupied rooms 
individually. 

Further, the last Wednesday morning is available for sectional 
business, and live or six at least out of these eight Sections could be 
accommodated on that morning, oven if meeting separately. 

6. The practice of certain Sections which habitually adjourn their 
Section-room meetings for the purpose of carrying out field or other 
practical work, or visiting works, schools, &c., would afford valuable 
opportunities, in the ca&o of Sections in class (b), for the use of time 
unoccupied by either individual or joint meetings. 

6. The scheme makes use of eight or at most nine Section-rooms 
instead of twelve as at present (excluding the General Committee room). 

7. Arrangements for occupation of the * Common Boom ’ would 
have to be made in advance through the office of the Association. 

8. Every Section would have a permanent Committee-room for 
the meetings 
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GENERAL TREASURER S ACCOUNT. 


Dr. THE GENERAL TREASURER IN ACCOUNT 

ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENC^B, 


1910-1911. RKCK1PT8. 

Balance brought forward 

Life Compositions (inolading Transfers) ...... 

New Annual Members' Subscriptions 

Annual Subscriptions 

Sale of Associates* Tickets 

Sale of Ladies* Tickets 

Sale of Publications 

Dividend on Consols 

Dividend on India 8 per Cents 

Great Indian Peninsula Railway * B* Annuity 
Interest at Sheffield Bank 


£ «. cf. 

160 16 3 
339 0 0 
172 0 0 
640 0 0 
651 0 0 
122 0 0 
•73 4 9 
153 1 4 

101 14 0 
40 4 4 
11 2 5 


Unexpended Balance of Grant to Committee on the Correlation 
and Ago of South African Strata 


3 0 H 


InvctimetiU, 

£ a. c/. 

2J per Cent. Consolidated Stock 6,501 10 5 

India 3 per Cent. Stock 3,600 0 0 

£73 Great Indian Peninsula Railway *B* 

Annuity (cost) 1,493 6 6 


11,594 16 11 

Sir Frederick Bramwell’s Gift : — 

2} per Cent. Self-cumulating Consolidated 

Stock 71 6 10 


[To be awarded in 1031 for a paper * dealing 
with the whole question of the prime 
movers of 1931, and especially with the 
then relation between steam engines and 
internal-combustion engines.’] 

£11,666 3~9 


£2,866 2 0 


John Fkbrt, OtneraZ Treaiur$r, 



GENERAL TREASURER'S ACCOUNT. Oxxix 


WITH THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE Cr, 

July 1, 1910, to June 30, 1911. 


1910-1911. PAYMENTS. 

£ «. d. 

Rent and Office Expensee 98 0 8 

SalaricB, kc 670 10 1 

Printing, Binding, Ac 226 8 7 

Expenses of Sheffield Meeting 96 16 6 

Payment of Grants made at Sheffield : — £ «. d, 

BclMDiolOffloal Investigations HU 0 0 

Magnetic Obsenratious at Falinouth SB 0 U 

luvtistigutlou of the Upper Atmosphere 35 0 U 

Grant to International Oomraiasiou on Physical and 

Chemical Constanta 80 0 0 

Study of llydro-aromatlo Substanoes 30 0 0 

Dynamic Isomerism 35 0 0 

Transformation of Aromatic Nitroamines 16 0 0 

Kleotroanalvais 15 0 0 

Influence of Carbon, Ac., on Corrosion of Steel 16 0 0 

Crystailioo Rooks of Anglesey 8 0 0 

Mammalian Fauna in Miocene Deposits, Bugtl Hills, 

Balunhifitan 75 0 0 

Table at the Zoological Station at Kaplea 100 0 0 

Index Aulmalium 76 0 0 

Feeding Habits of British Birds 6 0 0 

Beimulltit Whaling Station 80 0 0 

Map of Fiiuoe Charles Foreland 80 o 0 

Gaseous Kx plosions 90 0 0 

tuoke Villages in tlie neighbourhood of Glastonbury .... 600 

Ago of Stone Circles 30 0 0 

Artlflolal Islands in Highland Lochs lU 0 0 

file DuoUess Glands.... 40 0 0 

Ausesthetlrs.. 30 0 0 

Mental and Muscular Fatlfnie 35 0 0 

Electromotive Phenomena In Plants 10 0 0 

Dlftfoclatlon of Oxy'Hasmoglobiu 35 0 0 

Structure of Fossil Plants 16 0 0 

Experimental Study of Heredity 45 0 0 

Survey of Clare Island 30 0 0 

Itoglstratlon of Botanical Photographs 10 0 0 

Mental and Phydoal Factors Involved in Bdocatlon .... 10 0 0 

Oorrespondlog Societies Committee SO 0 0 

922 0 0 


£2,012 9 4 

Halonce at Bank of EngLand (Western £ a. 

Branch) 428 0 U 

Leu Cheques not presented 77 0 0 

jmi 0 11 

Cash not paid in 2 19 10 

£864 0 9 

Zess Petty Cash overspent 7 4 

868 18 6 

£2,366 2 9 


An account of about £800 is outstanding due to Messrs. Spottiswoode A Co. 


1 have examined the above Account with the Books and Vouchers of the Associa- 
tion, and certify the same to be oorrect. I have also verified the Balance at the 
Bankers, and hav» asoerUtined that. the Investments ore registered in the names 
of the Trustees. 

Approved— 

Hkbbebt McLboo, 1 . .... W. B. Keen, Ckartemd AoooHnUnt, 

Bdwabo Bbabbook, J 

1911. 
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GKNfiKAL MKETINUS. 


GENERAL MEETINGS AT K>RTSMOUTU. 

On Wednesday, August 80, at 8.30 p.m., in the Town Hall, the 
Rev. Professor T. G. Bonnoy, P.R.S., resigned the office of President, to 
Sir William Ramsay, K.C.B., E.R.S., who took the Chair and delivered an 
Address, for which see p. 3. 

On Thursday, August 81, at 2.30 P.M., a visit was made to His Majesty's 
Dockyard; and at 8.30 p.m. the Mayor and Mayoress (Alderman and 
Mi* 8. T. Scott Foster) held a Reception at the South Parade Pier. 

On Friday, Septemlx»r 1, at 8.30 p.m., in the Town Hall, Mr. Leonard 
Hill, F.R.S., delivei-ed a Discourse on ‘The Physiology of Sub^iarine 
Work ' (p. 634). 

On Monday, September 4, at 2.15 p.m., members assembled on board 
If.M.S. RevengCf which proceeded to Spithead and was attacked by torpedo- 
boats and suiunariues At 8.30 p.m., in the Town Hall, Profeesor A. C. 
Hewai-d delivered a Discourse on ‘Links with the Past in flio Plant 
World * (p. 647). 

On Tuesday, Sopietnber 5, at 3 p.m., the Mayor and Mayoress gave a 
Carden Party in Victoria Park. 

On Wednesday, September 6, at 3 p.m., the concluding General 
Meeting was held in the Town Hall, when the following Resolutions were 
adopted : — 

1. That the grateful thanks of the Association be given to Alderman 
T. Scott Ftister, Mayor of Portsmouth, for the reception and generous 
hospitality accorded to its members on the occasion of this meeting. 

2. That a cordial vote of thanks be given to the Commander-in-Chief 
and men of the Rnyal Navy for the splendid naval display to which they 
have treated the members of the Association. 

3. That a cordial vote of thanks be given to the Corpomtion and 
citizens of Portsmouth for the reception which they have accorded to the 
British Association, and to the Directors of the Borough of Portsmouth 
Waterworks Company, the Portsea Island Gas Light Company, and 
Corporation Committees for the facilities offered to the members for the 
inspection of their respective works. 

4. That a cordial vote of thanks be given to the Local Officers and 
Executive Committees for the admirable arrangements made for the 

imeeting. 


OFFICERS OF SECTIONAL COMMITTEES PRESENT AT 
THE PORTSMOUTHiMBETINO. 

« 

8KCTION A.— UATBBMATIOAi:. AKD PHYSIOAl. SOtXKOB. 

Prof. H. II. Turner, F.R.8, ' Viee^PnndmU.—Vrot. J. 0. Pleldi ; 
Prof. W. M. Hiche, F.R.a. ; Prof. A. E. H. Love, F.R.S. ; Dr. W. N. Shaw, 
F.R.S. ; Prof. F. T. Tronton, F.R.S. 8ecretari«t. — Prof. A. W. Porter, F.R.S. 

i Rteortler)-, 11. Retenaon, M.A. ; Dr. P. V. Sevan; A. 8. Eddington, M.A.; 
! Oold.kA.; P. A. Yapp. 
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SECTION B. — CHEMISTRY. 

Pt'esident, — Prof. J, Walker, D.Sc., F.U.S. Prof. A. 

B^hal; ProL A. Hal lor ; Prof. W. .7. Popo, F.K.S. ; Prof. A. Si-iiier, M.D. ; 
J. E, »Stea(l, F.R.8. Secret a riva. — Dr. 10. F. Armstronjf {liecorder)\ Dr. F. 
Becldow, D.8c. ; Dr. C. 11. Doseb ; Dr. T. M. Lowry. 


SECTION C.— GKOLOOY. 

Vresident. — A. Darker, M.A., P.R.S. Vice-Pret,ulents. — Dr. C. W. Andrews, 

F.U.S.; (I. Burrow; Dr. 10. Hull, F.K.S. ; Dr. F. W. Hume ; (’lenient Ueid, 
F.U.S. ; W. Whitaker, F.U.S. Secretaries. — W. Lower (kirter, M.A.(7?e( fWe/*); 
Lieut.-Col. C. W. Bt*via ; Dr. A. U. Dwerryhoiise ; Prof. S. II. Iteynolds, M.A. 

• 

SECTION 1).- - ZOOLOGY. 

-Prof. D’Arcy W. Thompson, O.B. J'^ice^lVesidcats , — IV)f. G. (k 
Bourne, F.U.S. ; W. T. Culinnn, D.Sc.; Prof. Maurice Caullery; Dr. P. P. (’. 
Iloek ; Prjf. II. JnngeiHen; (1. Arelidall Ueid, .M.D. Sen'etaries. — Dr. 11. W. 
Marett Tims, M.A., M.D. (lieeordcr); Dr. J. II. Aabworth, D.Sc.; 0. P^)rall ; 
U. Douglas Laurie, M.A. 

SECTION E. CiKOcntAEIIY. 

lh*esident , — (^oloiiid G. F. Close, (I.M.G., 11.10. Vice-Vrosideats. — Prof. II. N. 
Dickson, D.Sc.; Prof. A. J. lleilx'rtHon, Pli.D. ; Colonel Sir 1). A. .loliiiston, 
K.C.M.G., 11.10.; Captain 11. (1. Lytuns, F.U.S.; M. A. Stein, C.l.lO., I'li.D. ; 
A. Siha White. Secretaries. — J. McFarlane, Al..\. ; 10. A. Ueeves ; 

W. Parnell Smith. 

SECTION F. — ECONOMIC SCIENCE AND STATISTICS. 

rre.ddetit. — Hon, W. Peiuber Uoe\es. Vice-Vresidcuts . — Sir lOdwarJ Brabiook, 
(Mi.; Prof. S. J. (’hapman, M.('om., M.A. ; Uighl Hon. Sir George II. Ueid, 

G.C.\M.Cf. ; Sir II. Llewellyn Smith, K.C.B., M..A. Secretaries, Dr. W. K. 
Scott, M.A, (Recorder) ; O. It. Fay, M.A. ; 11. A. Stibbs. 


SECTION G. " KNGlNKEUINd. 

IVesident. — Prof. J. II. Biles, IjL.D., D.Sc. Vice-l*resideats. — J. Apsey; Prof. 
W. E. Dalby, M.A.; (Charles llawkslej^ ; Piiif, J. E. Petavel, F.U.S.; Colonel 
W. UuHSell, K.E. ; Admiral W. T. Sanders ; Ale.vander Siemens. Secretaries. — 
Prof. E. (1. Coker, D.Sc. (Recorder); 11. Ashley; A. A. Kowse, li.Sc. ; 

H. E. Wimperis, M.A. 

SECTION H.— ANTHROPOLOGY, 

Presidefit. — Dr, W. II. R. Rivers, F.U.S, Vice-IWsidents. — W. Crnoke, B A. ; 
Prof. A, A. Ooldenweiser ; V. G. Seligmann, M.D. ; Prof. G. Elliot Smith, M.D., 
F.K.S. ; Prof. Hutton Webster. Secret aries. -Yi, N. Fullaize, B.A. (Ri'corder); 
II. S. Kingsford, M.A.; E. W.Martiudell, M.A.; 11. Bundle, F.R.C.S. ; Dr. F. C. 
ShTubsall, M.A. 

SECTION I.— PHYSIOLOGY. 

Pruident. — Ppf. J.S. Macdonald^ B.A. Vice-PresidenU. — Ix'onord Hill, F.U.S. ; 
Dr. 0. J. Martin, F.II.S. ; Prof. E. A, Schafer, F.U.S. ; Prof. C, S. Sherrington, 
F.R.S. ; Prof, Wm. Stirling, M.D. ; Prof. A. D. Waller, F.U.S. Secretaries.--- 
Dr. H. E. lioaf (Recorder); Dr. J. T, Leon, M.D. ; Dr. Keith Lucas, Sc.D. ; 
Dr.J.Tait,M.D., D.Sc. 


h2 
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OFFICERS OK SECTIONAL COMMITTEES. 


BECTION K. — BOTANY. 

PreMdent. — Prof. F. K. Weiss, l).Sc, Vice-Ptesidenfs, — Dr. F. F, Blaokmftni 
F.R.S.; Dr. F. Darwin, F.R.8. ; Prof. K. W. Phillips, D.Sc.; Prof. J. W, H. 
Trail, F.R.S. Secretaries. — Prof. R. H. Yapp, M.A. {Recorder) ; C. G. Delahuut; 
Prof. D. T. Cl Wynne- Viiuj^han, Dr. 0. J5. Moes. 


SUB-SECTION. — AQKICULXUKX. 

Chairman. — AV. Datoson, M.A., F.R.8. Vice-Chairmen. — A, D. Hall, M.A., 
F.R.S.J lA'Oiiard Sutton. Secretaries. — Dr. FL J. Russell, D.Sc. {Recorder) ; 
J. Golding ; 11. R. Pink. 

* 

SKCriUN L. EDUCATIONAL SCIKNCK. * 

President. — Ki^ht Rev. J. E. tC AVelldoii, D.l). Vice-Presidents. — Prof. U. A. 
Gregory; Sir Philip Magnus, M.P. : .1. 0 . Nico), M.A. Secretaries,— J . L. 
Holland, D.A. (^Recorder); W. D. J^gar, M.A. ; O. Freeiuau, M.Sc. ; Hugh 
Uichard^Q, M.A. ^ 


CONFERENCE OF DELEGATES OF CORRESPONDING 
SOCIETIES. 

C/taii J. W, Gregory, F.U.S. P/W-CAr/imriw*— William Dale. 
Sccretm If. — W, P. I). Stubbing. 


COMMIOTEE OF RECOMMENDATIONS. 

The I’rebident and Vico-Preudents of ibo Association ; the General Secretarieb ; 
the General Treasurer ; the Trustees ; the Presidents of the Association in 
former years; the Chairman of the Conference of Delegates; Prof. H. H, 
Turner; Prof. W. AL flicks; Prof. J. Walker; Dr. K. F. Armstrong; 
A. Harker; W. Lower Carter; Prof. D’Ar»y Thompsoti; Dr. Marett Tims; 
Colonel C. F. Close: J. McFarlane; Hon. W. Pemner Reeves; Dr. W, R. 
Scott ; Prof. J. II. Riles ; Prof. E. Q. Coker; Dr. W. H. R. Rivers; E. N. 
Fallaisie; l*rof. J. S. Macdonald; Dr. H. E. Koaf; Prof. F Fj. Weiss; Prof. 
R. H. Yapp ; Rt. Rev. J. E. C. Welldon ; J. L. Holland and A. D. Hall. 
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Research Committees, etc., appointed ry the General Committee 
AT the Portsmocth Meeting: September 1911 . 


1 . Recnmn^j Grants of Money, 


Subject for I nvestigatioTif or Purpose < Members of Committee Grants 


Srotion a.— mathematics AND PHYSICS 

* £ s. </. 

SoiKmological Observations. Chairman . — Professor II H.Turner. 60 0 0 

Seoret^iTy. — Dr. J. Milne. 

Mr. O. V. Boys, Sir Georgo Dar- 
win, Mr. Horace Darwin, Major 
L Darwin, Dr. R. T. Glazebrook, 

Mr. M. H. Gray, Mr. R. K. Gray, 

I Prolesaors J. W. Judd, C. G. 

Knott, and R. Meldola, Mr. 

R. D. Oldham, Professor J. 

1 Perry, Mr. W. B. Plummer, Dr. 

R. A. Sampson, and Professor 
A. Schuster. | 

To co-operate with the Committee Chavrmaih,-^ Sir W. H. Preeco. ' 2r> 0 0 
of the Falmouth Observatory Sfcretary.^ — Dr. W. N. Shaw, 
in their Magnetic Observations. Professor W. G. Adams, (Captain 

i Creak, Mr. W. I,. Fox, Dr. K. T. 

Qlaaebrook, Professor A. Selius- , 
ter. Sir A. W. Riicker, and Dr. 

(liarlcH Chree. 


To aid the work of Establishing f'AairiWAM.— Sir David Gill. SO 0 0 

a Solar Observatory in Australia. , Secretary. — Dr. W. G. Duffield. 

Rev. A. L. Cortic, Dr. W. J. 8. 

' Lockycr, Mr. F. McCIean, an<l 
; Professors A. Schuster and H. H. 

I Turner. 


Investigation of the Upper Atmo- 
sphere. 


(Tfcairmaw.— Dr. W. N. Shaw. 

Secretary. — Mr. E. Gold. 

Mr. D. Archibald, Mr. C. Vernon 
Boys, Mr. 0. J. P. Cave, Mr. 
W. H. Dines, Dr. R. T. Glaze- 
brook. Professor J. E. Petavel, 
Dr. A. Schuster, Dr. W. Wat- 
son, and Sir J. lArmor. 


ao 0 0 I 

i 


Grant to the International Com- 
mission on Physical and 

Chemical Constants. ^ 


CAairmaa.— Sir W. Ramsay. 
Skeretary.-^Dr. N. T. M, Wils- 
more. 


80 0 0 


h8 
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RESEARCH COMMriTEES, 


1. deceiving Orantt qf Moru*y-—cont\nm6i. 

I ' ' 

Subject fur InvcRtigaiion, or Purpose Members of Committee 


The further Tabulation of besMel Chairman . — Professor M. J. M. 

and other Funetions. Hill. 

Srerctary — Dr. J. W. Nicholson, 
Mr. J. It Aircy, Professor Alfred 
Lodge, Dr. L. N. G. Filon, and 
i Sir G. Greenhill. 


Section B.— OHEMfSTllY. 


The Study of Hydro-aromatic Sub- 
htancos. 


Dynamic Isomcri.sm. 


Tlio Transformation of Aromatic 
Nitroaraines and tdlled sub- 
stances, and its relation to 
Substitution in Benzene De- 
rivatives. 

Electroanalysis. 


The Study of Plant Enzymes, 
particularly with rclatiim to 
Oxidation. 


niairman . — Professor K. Divers, j 
Secretary.-- Professor A. W. Cross- 
Icy. ! 

Professor W. H. Perkin, Dr. M. 0.» 
Forster, and Dr. Le Sueur. 

Chairman . — Professor II. B Arm- 
strong. 

8eei*etary. — Dr. T. M. Lowry. 
Professor Sydney Young, Dr. Desch, 
Dr. J. J. Dobbie, and Dr. M. O. 
Forster. 

C/irtiVwrt//.— Professor F R. Kip- 
ping. 

Ar ref ary .—Prof essor K. J . P.Or ton . 
Dr. 8. Iluhemann, and Dr. J. T. 
Hewitt. 

CJutlrman . — Professor F. 8. Kip- 
ping. 

Secretary,— Dt. F. M. Perkin. 

Dr. a. T. Bcilby, Dr. T. M. Lowry, 
Professor W. J. l*ope, and Dr. 
11. J. S. Sand. 

Chairman. — Mr. A. D. Hall. 
Secretary.— E. F. Armstrong. 
Professor H. K. Armstrong, Pro- 
fessor F, Keeble, and Dr. E. J. 
Russell. 


Skction C. — GEOLOGY. 


To investigate the Erratic Blocks 
of the British Isles, and to take 
measures for their preservation. 


To excavate Critloal Sections in 
the Palicozoic Rocks of Walo.s 
and the West of England. 


Chairman,— ytr, R. H. Tiddeman. 
Secretary, — Dr. A . R. D werryhouse. 
Dr, T. O. Bonney, Mr. F. M. Burton, 
Mr. F. W. Harmer, Rev. 8. N. 
Harrison, Dr. J. Home, Mr. W. 
Lower Carter, Professor W. J. 
Sollas, and Messrs. W. Hill, 
J. W. Btathor, and J. H. Milton. 

Chairman , — Professor 0. Lap- 

worth. 

Secreiar^.^ULt. W. 0. Fearnsides. 
Dr. J. B. Marr, Professor W. W. 
Watts, and Mr. G. J. Williams. 


Q rants 

£ 8. d. 
15 0 0 

• 

20 0 0 

30 0 0 

10 0 0 

10 0 0 

SO 0 0 

6 0 0 

10 0 0 
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1. Reeeivimg Ch'anU of Ksontinued. 


Subject for InvoHtigation, or Vui'iiohq 


To investigate the Microscopical i 
and Chemical Composition of 
Charnwood Bocks. i 

The Investigation of the Igneous 
and Associated Rocks of Clcn- 
wiul and Lough Nafoocy Areas, 
Co. Qalway. 


To consider the preparation of a 1 
List of Characteristic Fossils, j 


To investigate the Bone Bed at 
the base of the Coralline Crag 
at Sutton, with special refer- 
ence to the occurrence of 
('hipped Flints therein. 

To investigate the occurrence of 
the Bembridge inmestone at 
Creechbarrow Hill. 


Section 

To aid competent Investigators 
selected by the Committee to 
carry on dednite pieces of work 
at the Zoological Station at 
Naples. 


Compilation of an Index Qenerum 
et Speoleram ^nimalium. 


Members of Committee 


ChatrmatL. — rrofcs&or W. W. 
Watts. 

Sticrvtary. — Dr. T. T. Groom. 

Dr. F. W. Bennett and Dr. Stracey. 

Chairman, — Professor W. W. 
Watts. 

Str/rtary , — Professor S. Jl. Ke^- 
nnlds. 

Messrs. R G. Carruthers audC.I. 
Gardiner. 

Chairman , — Professor P. F. Ken- 
dall. 

St'crvtary, — Mr. W. Lower Carter. 
Mr. H. L Allen, Professor W. S. 
Boulton, Professor U. Cole, Dr 
A. It. Dwerry house. Professors 
J. W. Gregory, Sir T. H. Hol- 
land, G. A. Labour, and S. H. 
Reynolds, Dr Mane C. Stupes, 
Mr. ('osmo Johns, Dr. J. K 
Mart, Dr. A. Vaughan, Profossoi 
W. \S, Watts, Mr. II. Woods, 
and Dr. A. Smith Woodward. 

f'/az/mrtw. - Sir E. Ray Lankoster. 
St'eretary,— }AT. E. P. Ridley. 

Mr. W. Whitaker. 


tV/rtimaw.— Professor T. McK. . 

Hughes. ! 

Secrfta7'y,—lAx H, Woods. 1 

Dr. J. .1. H. Teall, Dr. J. E. Marr, 
Professor E, J. Garwood, Mr. | 
C. Reid, Mr. W. Whitaker and i 
Mr. H. A. Allen. 1 


D.— ZOOLOGY. 

Professor S. J. Hick- | 

son. 

Secretary. — Mr. E. S. Goodrich. 

Kir E. Bay Lankester, Professor 
A, 8e<igwiek, Professor W. 0. 
McIntosh, Dr. 8, F. Harmer, Mr. i 
G. P. Bidder, Dr.W B Hardy, and 
Professor A. D. Waller. 

Chairman. — Dr. H. Woodward. 
Secretary. F. A. Bather. 

Pr. P. L. Solater, Rev. T. R. It. 

. fitebbing, Dr. W. B. Hoyle, the 
Hon. W^ter Rothschild, Lord 
Walsingham .nd Dr. Caiman. 


Grauta 

£ 6 . tl. 

2 0 0 

15 0 0 

5 0 0 


15 U 0 

20 0 0 


30 0 0 


ro 0 0 



cxxxvi 


RESEAfiCH COMMITTEES. 


1. Receiving QranU of Money — oontinued. 

Granii 


4b «. Uw I 

I To investigntc the Biological (^tainttan. — Dr. A. E. Shipley. 20 0 0 
Froblema incidental to the Bel- Profeiwor J. Stanley 

mullet Whaling Station. Gardiner. 

{ Profetsbor \V. A. Heidman, Ucv. , 

W. St>ot8wood Green, Mr. K. S. j 
Goodrich, Dr. 11. W. Marelt I 
Tims, and Mr. It. M. Barrington, j 

Chairman - Professor G.C. Bourne, j 10 0 0 
Sccrefarif.—'Sir. Geoffrey Smith. 

Mr. K. *S. Goodrich, Dr. W. T. ^ • 

I Sexual Characters in Birds. ' Caiman, and Dr. Marett Tiras. j 

I Section K.— GEOGRAPHY. 


To defiay ex|)cnhos connected 
Tvith woik on the inheritance 
an<l develonmont of Secondary 


Bubjeoi for Investigaiion, or Purpose 


Members of Committee 


I Upon a new sciics of equal ateu 
; Inap^, to measure areas of 
vortical relief, vegetation, and 
rainfall ; to calculate the mean 
I levels of the sphere, the cun- 
I tinents and the oceans, and the 
I total mean annual rainfall over 
I the lands. 

I 

I Calculation of areas of 10' squares 
' on (ho Spheroid.' 

i 

I 

’ Section G, 

'rhe Investigation of Gaseous Ex- Chairman. — Sir W. H. Preece. ! 00 0 0 
j plosions, with hpccial reference Seoretaniei, — Mr. Dugald Clerk I 
to Temperature. and Professor B. Hopkinson. | 

Professors W. A. Bone, F. W. Bur- ! ! 

I stall, H. L. Callendar, B. G. ! 

i Coker, W. K. Dnlby, and H. B. 1 

I Dixon, Drs. R. T. Glasebi-ook ' 

I andJ. A. Marker, Colonel H.C.L. i 

I Holden, Professor J. B. Petayol, | j 

Captain H. Biall Saukey, Pro- \ 

I I fessor A. Smithells, Professor 

i I W. Watson, Mr. D. L. Chapman, ! 

I and Mr. H. E. Wimperis. 

! Section H.— ANTHROPOLOGY. 

To investigate the Lake Villages Chairman,^X)T, R. Munro. COO 

in the neighbourhood of Glas- Professor W. Boyd 

tonbury in connection with a Dawkins. 

Committee of the Somerset Professor W. Ridgeway, Sir Arthur 
Archosological and Natural J. Kyans, Dr. 0. H. Read, Mr. 

History Society. H. Balfour, and Dr. A. BuUeid. 

To conduct Explorations with the Chairman.— Dr. C. H. Read. 1C 0 0 

object of ascertaining the Age Secretary. — Mr. H. Balfour, 
of Stone Circles. Dr. G. A. Auden, Lord Avebury, | 

Professor W. Ridgeway, Dr.J.G. 

Qarson, Sir A. J. Brans, Dr. K. 

Hunro, Professor Boyd Daw- 
kins, and Mr. A. L. Lewis. | 


Chairman. -Professor A. J. Her- 20 0 0 
bertson. i 

Secretary. — Mr. E. A. Ueeves. 

Dr. H. 11. Mill. Mr. O. G. Cliibholm, 
and Colonel C. F. Close. 


Chairman. Colonel C. F. Close. 26 0 0 
Srcf'fittry. — Mr. K. A. Reeves. 

Captain H. Q. L}ons. 

—ENGINEERING. 


' It was subsequently ascertained that this work had been carried out else- 
where, and the Committee was dissolved. 



RESEARCH COMMrTTEKS, 


cxx^xvii 


1. OrnnU of Mm\ey — continued. 


Subject for InveRti^alion, or PnrpoRc 


To prepare a New Edition of Notes 
and QnerioR in Anthropolopfy. 


I To investigate and ascertain the 
I Distribution of Artificial Is- 

lands in the lochs of the Uigh- 
! lands of Scotland. 

I « 

I To investigate the Physical 
I Characters (»f the Ancient 

Egyptians. 


I To conduct Excavations in Easter 
I Island. 


To organise Anthropometric In- 
vestigations in the British Isles. 


Section 

The Ductless Glands. 


To aid competent Investigators 
I selected by the Coniniittee to 
1 carry on definite piece.s of work 
! at the Zoological Station at 
Naples. 


To acquire fibber knowledge, 

I Clinieal and Experimental, con- 

J cemioff A DflMthotice— eipeclally 

1 Chlorofonn, Ether, and Alco- 

hol— with ipecial reference to 
Deaths by or daring AnoBsihesia, 

, and their possible diminution. 


jMemhars of Committeo 


(lminin4in. — Dr. C. U. Read. 
Secretary . — Professor J. L. Myres. 
Mr. E. N. Fallaize, Dr. A. 0. Had- 
don, Mr. T. A. Joyce, and Drs. } 
i\ H. Myers, \V. H. R. Rivers, | 
<5. G. Seligninnn, and F. C. I 
Bhrubsall. | 

Chairman. — Dr. R. Miinro. ! 

tSeeretary, -Professor J. Ti. Myres. i 
Professors T. 11. Bryce, \V. Boy<l ' 
Dawkins, and W. Ridgeway. 

I 

niairmau.- Profe8.sor G. Elliot 
Smith. I 

Siu^etary. — Dr. E. C. Shrulmall. ’ 
Dr. A. Keith and Dr. C. G. Selig- I 
loann. 


Chairman . — Dr. yV C. lladdon. 
Secretary —Dr. W. H. U. Rivers 
Mr, R. R. Marott an<l Dr. C. G. 
Scligraann. 


Chairman. Professor A. Iliom- 
son. I 

Secretary . — Mr. J. Gray, | 

Dr. F. (\ Shrubsall. 

.—PHYSIOLOGY. 

Chairman. — Professor Schafer. , 
.SV'^uvfary. -Profes.sor Swale Vin- > 
cent. I 

Professor A. B. Macallum, Dr. h. E. i 
Shore, and Mrs.W. I [.Thompson, j 

Chairman. — Professor S. J. Hick- I 
son. I 

Seer Mary. E. S. Goodricli. 

Sir B. Ray Dankest er, Professor . 
A. Sedgwick, Professor W. C. ' 
McIntosh, Dr. 8. K. Harmer, I 
Mr. G. P. Bidder, Dr, W. B. ! 
Hardy, and Professor A. D. i 
Waller. I 


Dr. A. D. Waller. 

P. W. Hewitt. 

Pr. Blumfeld, Mr. J. A. Gardner, 
and Dr. G. A. Buckmaster. 


Grants 

£ s (i. 
4B 0 0 1 

( 

1 

I 

i;i 0 0 

40 0 0 

15 0 0 

5 0 t) 

85 0 0 i 

I 

I 

20 0 0 

I 

I 

I 

20 0 0 j 

i 

I 

I 

I 



CXXXVlll 


HRSEARCn COMMITTEES. 


1. lleccic'nuj continued. 

Bubjerl for Investigation, or Purpose , Members of Committee Granis 

I 

I £ a. d. 

Calorimetiic Observations on IRjiii (luiirman . — Professor J. 8. Mac- 40 0 0 
in Health and in Febrile (Jon- ! donald. 1 

ditions. i St»areta/ry. — Dr. O. Chapman. 

! Dr. Keith Lucas. I 


Section K.~-B0TANY. 

The Structure of Fossil Plants. i Chairman , — Professor F.W.Oliver. ( H? 0 0 

! Secretary , — Professor F. E. Weiss. ' 

I Mr. E. Newell Arber, Professor A.C. 
j Seward, and Dr. D. H. Scott. 

! t 

The Experimental Study of Chairman, — Mr. Francis Darwin. 35 0 0 

Heredity. Secretary, — Mr. A. Q. Tansley. 

Professors llateson and Keeblc. 

A I lotanical, Zoological, and Geo- Professor T. Johnson. 20 0 0 

logical iSiuvey of Clare fvland. i Secretary. — Mr. R. Lloyd Praegor. 

; Professor Grenville Cole, Dr. j 
SeharlT, and Mr. A. Q. Tansley. ' 

I 

The Investigation of the Juras.sic (.%tirman, - ProfesMor A, C. 20 0 0 

Fh»ra of Vorkshire. Seward. 

Secretary,— -"iAr. H. Hamshaw 
Thomas. ' 

Mr. H. W. T. Wager and Pro- I 
fessor F. E. Weiss. ' 


Section L.— KDUCATIONAL SCIENCE. 

To inquire into and report upon | fTftamwrtrt.— Professor J.J. Findlay. > 5 0 0 

(he inetho<l8 and results of 1 Professor J. A. Green. | 

research into the Mental an<l j Professor J. Aflums, Dr. G. A. ' 

Physical Faetois involved in | Auden, Sir K. Brabrook, Dr. W. i 

Brown, Professor K. I*. Culver- ■ 
well, Mr. G. F. Daniell. Miss B. 

Foxloy, Mr. J. Gray, Professor ‘ 

R. A. Gregory, Dr. C. W. Kim- i 
mins, Professor W. MacDougall, | 

Dr. C. 8. Myers, Dr. T. P. Nunn, 1 
Dr. W. H. R. Rivers. Dr. F. 0. j 
Shriibsall,* ^Ir. H. Bompas 1 
Smith, Dr. C. Spearman, and Dr. 

F. Warner. 

Chairman, — Principal Miers. BOO 

Secreta/ry, —Professor R. A. 

Gregory. 

Messrs. D. Borridge and 0. H. 
places of Higher Education. Bothamley, Miss L. J. Clarke, 

Miss A. J. Cooper, Miss B. Fox- 
ley, Principal E. H. Griffiths, 
and Professor Smithells. 


Education. 


To inquire into and report 
upon the overlapping between 
Secondary Education and t hat 
of Universities and other 



RESEA RCn COMMirrEES. 

1. Jlrrnrhtt/ of Money — rotitinneH. 


Subjoct for IiiveBtit'ation, or Puriv<wo 


To inquire into the Curricula aii<l 
Educational Organisation of In- 
dustrial and Poor Law Schools 
with special reference to Day 
Industrial Schools. 


The Inflncnce of Scliool Hooks 
upon Eyesight. 


M**iiihors ()f Cnmniittpo 


Chairman. — Mr, W. D. Eggar. 
Secretary. — Mrs. W. N. Shaw. 
Professor R. A. Gregory, Mr. J. L. 
Holland, Dr. C. W. Kimmins, 
and Mr. J. G. Logge. 


Chairman.- -D t. Q. A. Auden. I 
Secretary. — Mr. G. F. 1 )auiell. I 
Mr. 0. H. Botha mley, Mr W. D. j 
Eggar, Professor U A. Gregor), ; 
Mr. J. L. ITollanil, Professor 
Priestley Smitli, and Mr. Trevor 
Wal.sh. 


CORREHPONDING SOCIETIES. 


Correai>onding Societies Com- 
mittee for the preparation of 
their Report. 


Chairman.— W. Whitaker. 
Secretary. — Mr. W. P. D. Stebbing. 
Rov. J. 0. Bevan, Sir Edward 
Brabrook, Dr. J. G. Garson, 
Principal E. H. Griffiths, Dr. 
A. C. lladdoD, Mr. T. V. Holmes, 
Mr. J. Hoj)kinson, Mr. A. L. 
Lewis, Mr. F. W. Rudler, Rov. 
T. R. R. Stebbing, and the j 
President and General Officers ' 
of the Association. i 


SPECIAL GRANT. 

To co-operate with Local Bodies Chairman.-' Mr. Clement Reid, 
in acquiring and arranging Col- Secretary. ■' Professor J. L. Myres 
lections to illustrate the Natural Mr. O. G. S. Crawford, Mr. W. 
History, Geography, and Anti- Dale, Professor K. B. Poulton, 
quitics of the Islo of Wight, , and Dr. A. B. Rondle. 


CXXKIX 


G nulls 


i 

£ H. (I. , 
10 0 0 1 


n 0 0 


0 0 


JO 0 0 
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RESEARCH COMMITTEES. 


2. Not receiving GranU of Money, 


Sabject for InTOBtigAtion, or PurpoM MemhorK of Coinmittoo 


Skotion a.— mathematics AND PHYSICS. 

Making Experiments for improving i Chairman. '—Lord Rayleigh, 
the Construction of Practical Stan- ' Serrefarg. — Dr. R. T. Olazebrook. 
dards for nso in Eloctriral Measure- ^ Professors J. Perry and W. G. Adams, Dr, 
monts. , O. Carey Foster, Sir Oliver Lodge, Dr. 

A. Muirhead, Sir W. U Preecef Pro- 
1 feseor A. Schuster, Dr. J. A. Fleming, 

I IVofessor Sir J. J. Thomson, Dr. W. N. 

! Shaw, Dr. J. T. Bottomley, Rev. T. C. 
FiUpairIck, Professor S. P. Thompson, 
Mr. J. Ronnie, Principal E. HeGriffiths, 
Sir Arthur Riicker, Professor H. L. 
(^allondar, and Messrs. G. Mattbey, 
T. Mather, and F. K. Smith. 

Section C.— GEOLOGY. 

The Collection, Preservation, and Sys- ' (ViairMon . — Profeesor J. Geikie. 

toniatic Registration of I'hotogfraphs SearetaritH . — Professors W. W. Watta and 
of Geological Interest. 8. H. Reynolds. 

Dr. T. Anderson, Mr. 0. Bingley, Dr. T. 
G. Bonnoy, Mr. C. V. Crook, Professor 
• E. J. Garwoofl, and MeH.srs. W. Gray, 
R. Kidston, A. 8. Reid, J. J. H. Teall, 

: R. Welch, W. Whitaker, and R. B. 

I Woodward. 

To enable Mr. K. Greenly to complete Chairman. — Mr. A. ITarker. 
his Re.soarrhes on the Composition Secretary.- -Mr. K. Greenly, 
and Origin of the Crystalline Rocks ! Dr. J. Homo, Dr. C. A. Matley, aiul 
of Anglesey. ‘ Professor K. J. 1\ Orton. 

Section D.^ZOOI/)GY. 

To investigate the Feeding Habits of Chairman.— Dr. A. E, Shipley. 

British Birds by a study of the Seeretary.^^Vir. H. 8. liCigh. 
contents of the crops and giasards Messrs. J. N. Halbert, RoI>ert New- 
of l>oth adults and nestlings, and by stead, Clement Reid, A. O. T^. R<^ers, 

collation of observational evidence, and F, V. Theobald. Profciwor F. fi. 

with the ob{ect of obtaining precise Weiss, Dr. C. Gordon Hewitt, ami 

knowledge as to the economic status Professors 8. J. Hickson, F. W. Gam- 

of many of our commoner blnls ble, G. II. Carpenter, and J. Arthur 

affecting rural science. Thomson. 

To continue the Investigation of the Chairman.— lyr. F. Du Cane Godman. 
Zoology of the Sandwich Islands, 8t*cretary. — Dr. David Sharp, 
with power to co-operate with the Profeasor 8. J. Hickson, Dr. P. L. Rclatef, 
Committee appointed for the purpose and Mr. Edgar A. Smith, 

by the Royal Society, and to avail 
themselves of such assistance in their 
investigations as may be offered by 
the Hawaiian Government or the 
Trustees of the Museum at Honolulu. 

The Committee to have power to dis- 
pose of specimens where advisable. 



RE8KAKCH GOMAUITEES. 


cxli 


X. Nvi recewing QranU of Moneg — oontinned. 

Subject lot Inveitigaiioo, or Purpoie | Members of Oommittee 


To summon mootings in London or elso- Chairman, —Sir E. llay L;inkostor. 
where for the consideration of mat- Sevretanj , — Professor S. J. Hickson, 

ters alfocting the interests of Zoology IVofessors G. C. P»ouriio, J. Cossar Ewart, 
or Zoologists, and to obtain bycorre- I M. Hartog, W. A. Hardman, and J. i 
spondenca the opinion of Zoologists Graham Kerr, Mr. O. H. Latter, Pru- 

on matters of a similar kind, with I fessor Minchin, Dr. P. C. Mit(;liell, 

power to raise by subscription from ' Professors E. B. Poalton and A. Sedg- 

each Zoologist a sum of money for ' wick, and Dr. A. K. Shipley, 

defraying current expenses of the i 
Or^nisation. I 

To nominate competent naturalists to Chairman and Seorctarif — ProfcASor A. 
perform deiinito pieces of work at - Dendy. 

the Marine Laboratory, Plymouth. - Sir E. Hay Laiikcster, Piofcssor A. Sedg- 

1 wick, Profeasor Sydney II. Vine.s, and 
* i Mr. E. S. Goodrich, 

To enable Mr. Jjaurie to conduct Ex- ' Ctuiirman — Professor W. A. Henlman. 

periments in Inheritance. Secretary. —Mr. Douglas Laurie. , 

1 Professor R. C. Punnelt and Dr. H. \V. 

• Marett Tims. 

To formulate a Definite System on Chairman . — Professor J. W. II. Trail, 
which Collootoni should record their rotary — Mr. F. Balfour Browne, 
captures. ' Dr. Scharff, Professor G. H. Carpenter, 

Professor K. B. Poulton, and Messrs. 
A. Q. Tansicy and II. LI. Prnogor. 

Section H.— ANTHROPOLOGY. 

The Colleotion, Preservation and , Chairman, — Dr. C. H. Read. ' 

Hystematic Registration of Photo- I Sevretary. — Mr. U. 8. Kingbford. 
graphs of Anthropological Interest. Dr. G. A. Auden, Mr. E. Ueawood, and 

Professor J. L. Myres. 

To excavate Neolithic Sites in Northern Chairman. — Professor W. Ridgeway. 
Greece. Sooroiary, — Professor J. L. Myres. 

Mr. J. P. Droop and Mr. D. G. Hogarth. 

To conduct ArohsDologioal and Etbno- 6'A«imaa.-— Mr. D. G. Hogarth, 
logical B eeearohes in Crete. Secretary. — Professor J. L. Myres. 

Professor R. 0. Bosanquet, Dr. W. L H. 
Duckworth, Sir A. J. Evans, Professor ^ 
W. Ridgeway, and Dr. F. C. Shrubsall. ! 

To co-operate with Local Committees Chairman. — Professor W. Ridgeway, 
in Exoafations on Bomao Rites in iSsersfary.— Professor J. L. Myres. < 
Britain. Dr. T. Ashby. 

To report on the present state of know- CAaimaa.— Professor W. Ridgeway, 
ledge of the Preblstoiio Civilisation Secretary. — Professor J. L. Myres. 
of the Western Mediterranean with Dr. T. Ashby, Dr. W. L. H. Duckworth, ! 
a view to future research. Mr. D. G. Hogarth, and Sir A. J. Evans. , 

To oo-operate with a local Committee Chairman. — Professor W. Ridgeway, 
in the excavation of a pioliistorlo Secreiary.’^lXve. Dr. A. Irving, 
site at Bishop's Btortford. Dr. A. C. Haddon and Dr. H. W. Marett 

Tims. 



cxlii 


RESEARCH COMMirfEES. 


2. Aot rnrivinff Grants of Money —ooniinued. 

Subject for InveHli^tioo, or Purpose Merabcrs of Committee 


Skction I.™ physiology. j 

Effect of Low Temperature on Cold- Chairman. — Professor Swale Vincent, 

blooded Animals. Secretary. — Mr. A. T. Cameron. 

The Effect of Climate upon Health Sir T. Lauder Biun ton. i 

and Disease. Stcretarics. — Mr. J. Barcroft and Lieut.- 

I (^ol. Simpson 

1 Colonel Sir D. Brurc, Dr. S. G. Camp- | 
I boll, Sir Kendal Franks, Prdfessor i 
I J. Q. Mi^Kendnck, Sir A. Mitchell, I 
I Dr. Porter, Dr. J. L. Todd, I’rofesbor | 
Sims Woodhoad, and the Heads of the 
I Tropical Schools of Liverpool, London, ; 

I and Edinburgh. • 

Electromotive Phenomena in Plant.s. , Chairman. — Dr. A. D. Waller. 

Secretary — Mrs. Waller. 

Professors F. Golch, J. B. Farmer, and 
I Veley, and Dr. F. 0’13. Ellison. 

The Dissociation of Ojcy-H»cmt)glubin ' Chairman. — Professor K. IL Starling, 
at High Altitudes. | Seerciary--\)r. J. Ibarcroft. I 

I Dr. W. B. Hardy. 

Body Metabolism in Cancer. | Chairman. — Professor 0. S. Sheiring- 

I ton. 

I Secretary.— Dr. S. M. Copeman. 

I 

Mental and Muscular Fatigue. I Chairman.— Dx. W. MacDougall. 

I Secretary.— Mias Edgell. 

Dr. A. D. Waller and Dr. 0. S. Myeis. 


Skction K.-BOTANY. 

To consider the promotion of the Study Chairman . — Profesfor J. W. H. Trail, 

of tho Plant Life of the British - Professor K. H. Yapp. 

Islands, and tlie preparation of the Colonel D. Prain, Professor I. Bayley 
materials for a National Flora. Balfour, Mr. R. Lloyd Praegcr, Mr. A. 

B. Rendle, Dr. W. 0. Smith, and Mr. 
A. G. Tansley. 


To consider and rei^ort on Ihe ad- CAtttrwicrt.— Professor F. E. Weiss, 
visability nud the best means of Nftrcjfary, Mr. A. G. Tansley, 

securing definite Ar jas for the Profo8.sor J. W. II. Trail, Mr. U. Lloyd 
Preservation of tyj>es of British Praeger, Professor F. W. Oliver, Pro- 
Vegetation. fessor K. W. Phillips, Dr. C. B. Moss, 

and Mr. G. 0. Druce. 


I To carry out tho scheme for the Rc^- Chairman.— '?xxile»sox F. W. Oliver. 

1 t ration of Negatives of Botanical Socreta/ry . — Professor F. E. Weiss. 

I Photographs. Dr. W. G. Smith, Mr. A. G. Tansley, 

l)r. T. W. Woodhead, and Professor 
R. H. Yapp. 



RESEARCH COMMITTEES 


cxliii 


2. Not reeeiring Oranti of A/fi;i/»y''-<;ontinucd. 
Subject for Investigation, or Purpose Members of Committee 

Section L.— EDUCATIONAL SCIENCE. 


To take notice of, and report upon 
changes in, Kogulations — wiiether 
Leginlativo, Administrative, or made 
by Tiocal Authorities — affecting 
Secondary Education. 


To report upon the Course of Exi)cri- 
mental, Observational, and Practical 
Studios most suitable for Elementary 
Schools^ 


The Aims and Limits of Examinations. 


Chairman . Philip Magnus. 1 

Secretary . — Professor H. E. Armstrong. 

Miss Coignan, Sir Henry Oraik, Prin- 
cipal Griffiths, Sir Horace Plunkett, 
Mr. H. Ramago, Profe.s8or M. E. 
Satllcr, and Ut. Rev. J. K. C. Welldon. 

Chairman . — Sir Philip Magnus. 

Secretary. — Mr. W. M. Heller. 

Sir W. do W. Abney, Mr. Ti. H. Adie, 
Professor 11. E. Armstrong, Miss L. J. j 
Clarko. Miss A. J. Cooper, Mr. George i 
Fletcher, Profeshor H. A. Gregory, 
Principal Griffiths, Mr. A. P. Hall, 
Dr. A. J. Ilerbertson, Dr. C. W. 
Kiinmins, Professor L. C. Miall, Pro- 
fessor J. Perry, Mrs. W N. Shaw, 
Professor A. Sinithell^, Dr. Idoyd 
Snape, Sir H. R. Reichel, Mr. H. 
Richardson, and Professor W. W. 
Watts, 

Chairman . — Professor M, K. Sadler. 

Secretary. — Mr. P. .1. Hartog. ! 

Mr. 1). P. Berridge, Mr. W. D. Eggar, | 
Professor R. A. Gregory, Principal i 
E. IT. Griffiths, Miss C. L. Laurie, Dr 
W. McDougull, Dr. P. Nunn. Sir ' 
W. Ramsay, Rt. Rev. J. K. C. Welldon, j 
and Dr. Jes.sio White. 



oxliv 


RKSOUmONS, ETC. 


Communicaiions ordered io be printed in extenso. 

SrrfionA. — Mr. Cunningham. The Principle of Relativity. 

,, Mr. Eddington. iStellar Distrihution and Movements. 

Section B . — Professor A. McWilliam. Report on Electric Steel Funiaros. 

,, Mr. Tizard. The Sensitiveness of Indicators. 

Section Dr - Profeisor A. Dendy. Momentum in Evolution. 

Section O . — Professor G. W. 0. Howe. Recent Developments in Radio- 
telegraphy.' 

Section 1. — Dr. Chirk and Dr. Martin. Heat Coagulation of Proteins. 

„ Dr. A. D. Waller. Claims of Sir Charles Bell to the Anatomical 

Distinction of Motor and Sensory Nerves. 


Resolutions referred to the Council for consideration ^ and, if desirable^ 

for a^ion. 

From Sectiom D and IJ, 

That the Council be approached with the view of requesting His^Majesty's 
Government to equip a vessel for the purpose of making a Biological and 
Anthropological Exploration in Oceania at the close of the Meeting of the 
British Association in Australia in 1914. 

From Section //. 

That this Association co operate with the Royal Anthroplogical Institute 
in urging upon His Majesty’s Government the desirahility of instituting an 
Jiiiponal Bureau of Anthropology, and that the General Olllcers he empowered 
to take such action as may he nece.*i8ary for this purpose. 

From Section I, 

With reference to Dr. A. D. Waller’s paper on the Claim of Sir Charles Bell 
to the Anatomical Distinction of Motor and Sensory Nerves : — 

1. The author of this paper has called the attention of the Sectional Com- 
mittee to the fact that his communication conveys a serious charge relating to 
the ropublicatinn by Bell in 1824 and subsequently of papers originally pub- 
lished in the ‘Phil. Trans.’ of the Royal Society in 1821. 

2. In view of the importance attaching to the real authorship of the dis- 
covery of the distinction l^etween motor and sensory nerves we have examined 
the printed documents quoted at pp. 298, 299, and verified the accniracy of the 
quotations given by Dr. Willler of the original pRssage.s of 1821 and of the 
rejMihiished passages of 1824. 

3. In our opinion it will be necessary to reconsider carefully the claim first 
•put forward by Bell in 1824 to the discovery of the distinction between motor 

and sensory nerves. 

4. Dr. Waller’s paper on the subject oontains sufficient grounds for the 
revision of the conclusion published in the Report of the British Association 
for 1833, and we recommend that it be published in extenno in the Report of 
the pi^eacnt year. 

6. In view of the importance of the historical claim of Bell we recommend 
that a committee be appointed to consider the case fully and report upon it. 

6. In spite of the fact that many years have elapsed since November 12th, 
1624, we are of opinion that a formal ooromunication shoulcLbe made to the 
Royal Society calling its attention to the existence of a spurious version of 
papers received by the Royal Society and published on its authority on 
July 12th, 1821. 

7. The Reciional Committco recommends that the text of the foregoing reso- 
lutions be printed as an appendix io Dr. Waller's paper. 

‘ Hiibsequenily withdrawn, having been previously printed elsewhere. 
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From the Committee of Recommendations. 

Thai the Council be requoHlod tti conaidcr the pro«ent practice of reckoning 
unapcnt balances of grunts as fiart ot the funds available for redistributioUi and 
to report if any alteration in the practice is advisablr. 


Recommendations referred to the Council for consideration , and, if 
desirable, for action. 

'J'hut the following Connnitloes be authorised to receive contributions Iioni 
sources other than the Association 

* To aid iiiveatigators ... to carry on . . . work at the Zoologiud Station 

at N aples. ’ ( Section D . ) 

* To conduct Explorations with a view to ascertaining the Ago of Siotic 

(Circles.’ (Section H.) 

t* To invc'stigate the Physical Cliaracters of the Ancient Egyptians.' 
(Section H.) 
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SYNOPSIS OK GRANTS OF MONEY. 


Sytwpsu of Grants of Money approjninfed for Scientific rurposes by the 
Oenerul Cotnmitlee at the Portsmouth Meelhoj^ September 1911. 
The Names of Memhers entitled to call on the General Treasurer fqr 
the Grants are prefixed. 


Maihrmaiical and Physical Science, £ a d 

♦TuriUM*, Pro fosMU* 11. If. -Sei sinological Observations CO 0 0 

*Prooce, Sir W. Jl. -Magnetic Observations at Palinoutli ... l!5 0 0 

Sir David Estal>lisliing a Solar Observatory in 

Australia 50 0 0 

♦Sliaw, Dr. W. N. — irppor Atmosphere .‘10 0 0 

^Rjimsay, Sir W. — (irant to the international Comniission on 

Physical and Chemical (^Vmstants 30 0 0 

‘•'Hill, Professor M. J. M.— Purthcr Tabulation of Hessel# 

and other Functions 15 0 0 


Chemistry, 


•Divers, Professor E. — Study of Jlydro-aroniatic Substances :20 0 0 

•Armstrong, Professor H. JO. - Dynamic Isomerism 30 0 0 

•Kipping, Profoss(»r F. S. Transformation of Aromatic Nitro- 

amines 10 0 0 

•Kipping, Professor F, S. - Electroanalysis 10 0 0 

Hall, A. D. —Study of Plant iCnzymes .‘10 0 0 

a eulogy, 

•Tiddemaii, 11. H. — Erratic Plucks .5 0 0 

•Lapworth, Profosstu* C. — Paheozoic Kocks of Wales and the 

West <»f England 10 0 0 

•Watts, Professor W. W. — (Joinpositiim of Charnworxl liocks 2 0 0 

•Watts, Professor W. W. — igneous and Associatt'-d Sedimen- 

t.iry Hocks of Clcnsaul 15 0 0 

Kendall, Professor P. F. — List of Characteristic Fossils 5 0 0 

Lankester, Sir E. ilay. — Sutton Bono Bed 15 0 0 

Hughes, Professor T. McK. — Bembridge Limestone at 

Creechbarrow Hill 20 0 0 

Zoology, 

•Hickson, Profes.sor S. J. — Table at the Zoological Station at 

Naples 30 0 0 

•Woodward, Dr. 11. Index Animalium 75 0 0 

•Shipley, i)r. A. E.- Belmullet Whaling Station 20 0 0 

Bourne, Professor G. C.-— Secondary Sexual Characters in 

Birds 10 0 0 

Carried forward £517 0 0 


Beappointed. 
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£ 8. d. 

Brought forward 517 0 0 

(Geography. 

♦Herbertson, Profobsor A. J,— E<jua] Area Mapa 20 0 0 

Close, Col. C. F. —Calculation of Areas on Iho Spheroid *25 0 0 

Enyineeri'iig, 

*Proeco, Sir W. H. — Caseous Explosions 00 0 0 

Anthropology, 

^Munro, Dr. li. — Lake Villago'i in the neighl)Ourl»ood of Chis- 

tonhury 5 0 0 

•Head, C. If. — Age of Stone Circles 15 0 0 

♦Read, (J. H. — Anthropological Notes and Queries 40 0 0 

♦Munro, Dr. li. -Artificial Islands in Highland Lochs 13 0 0 

Siiiith, Professor G. Elliot.— Physical Characters of the 

Ancient E^ptians 40 0 0 

Haddon, Dr. A. C. — Excavations in Easter Island 15 0 0 

•Thompson, Professor A. — Anthropometric Investigations in 

the British Isles 5 0 0 

Vhyiiology, 

•Schafer, Professor E. A. — The Ductless Glands 35 0 0 

•Hickson, Professor 8. J. — Table at the Zoological Station at 

Naples 20 0 0 

•Waller, Dr, A. D. — Anesthetics 20 0 0 

Macdonald, Professor J. S. — Calorimetric Observations 40 0 0 

Botany. 

•Scott, Dr. D. H, — Structure of Fossil Plants 15 0 0 

•Darwin, Dr. F. — Experimental Study of Heredity 35 0 0 

•Johnson, Professor T. — Survey of Clare Island 20 0 0 

Seward, Professor A, C. — Jurassic Flora of Yorkshire 20 0 0 

Education. 

•Findlay, Professor J. J. — Mental and Physical Factors in- 
volved in Education 5 0 0 

•Miers, Prinoij^l H. A. — Overlapping between Secondary and 

Higher Education 5 0 0 

•Eggar, W. D Industrial and Poor Law Schools 10 0 0 

Auden, Dr. ^G. A.— Influence of School Books on Eyesight. . . 5 0 0 

Carried forward ; £985 0 0 


Keappointod. 
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£ 8 . d 

Brought forward 985 0 0 

Corresponding Societies Committee. 

•Whitaker, W. — For Preparation of Report 25 0 0 

Special Grant. 

Read, Clement. — Collections to illostrato Natural History, 

ic., of the Isle of Wight 40 0 0 


Total A’1,050 0 0 


* Reappointed, 


A7imial AfeetvigSy 1912, 1913, mid 1914. 

The Annual Meeting of the Association in 1912 will bo held at 
Dundee, commencing September 4 ; in 1913, at Birmingham ; and in 
1014, in Australia. 
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BY 


Professor Sir WILLIAM RAMSAY, K.C.B., Ph.D., LL.D., 
D.So., M.D., F.R.S., 

PRESIDENT. 


It is now eighty years since this Association first met at York, under 
the presidency of Earl Fitzwilliain. The object of the Association was 
then explicitly stated : * To give a stronger impulse and a more 
systematic direction to scientific inquiry, to promote the intercourse 
of those who cultivate science in different parts of the British Empire 
with one another and with foreign philosophers, to obtain a more 
general attention to the objects of science and a removal of any dis- 
advantages of a public kind which impede its progress. ' 

In 1831 the workers in the domain of science were relatively few. 
The Royal Society, which was founded by Dr. Willis, Dr. Wilkins, and 
others, under the name of the ''Invisible, or Philosophical College,’ 
about the year 1645, and which was incorporated in December 1660, 
with the approval of King Charles II., was almost the only meeting- 
place for those interested in the progress of science; and its Philoso- 
phical Transactions, begun in March 1664-65, almost the only medium 
of publication. Its character was de8cril)ed in the following words of a 
contemporary poem : — 

* Hiu noble learned Corporation 
Not for themselves are thus combined 
To prove all things by demonstration 
But for the public good of the nation, 

And general benefit of mankind.' 

The first to hive off from the Royal Society was the Linnean Society 
for the promotion of botanical studies, founded in 1788 by Sir James 
Edward Smith, Sir Joseph Ranks, and other Fellows of the Royal 
Society ; in 1807 it was followed by the Geological Society ; at a later 
datA the Society of Antiquari^, the Chemical, the ZoologToal, the 
Physical, the Mathematical, and many other societies were founded. 
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And it was felt by those capable of fomiing a judgment that, as well 
expressed by Lord Playfair at Aberdeen in 1886, ‘ Human progress is 
so identified with scientific thought, both in its conception and realisa- 
tion, that it seems as if they were alternative terms in the history of 
civilisation.* This is only an echo through the ages of an utterance o! 
the great Englishman, Eoger Bacon, who wrote in 1260 a.d. ; ' Ex- 
perimental science has three great prerogatives over all other sciences : 
it verifies conclusions by direct experiment ; it discovers truths which 
(hey could never reach; and it investigates the secrets of Nature and 
opens to us a knowledge of the past and of the future. ’ 

The world has greatly changed since 1831 ; the spread of railways 
and the equipment of numerous lines of steamships have contributed to 
the peopling of countries at that time practically uninhabited. More- 
over, not merely has travelling been made almost infinitely easier, but 
communication by post has been enormously expedited and cheapened ; 
and the telegraph, the telephone, and wireless telegraphy have simpli- 
fied as well as complicated human existence. Furthermore, the art 
of engineering has made such strides that the question ' Can it be 
done? * hardly arises, but rather * Will it pay to do it? * In a word, 
the human race has been familiarised with the applications of science ; 
and men are ready to believe almost anything, if brought forward in 
its name. 

Education, too, in the rudiments of science has been introduced into 
almost all schools; young children are taught the elements of physics 
and chemistry. The institution of a Section for Education in our 
Association (L) has had for its object the organising of such instruction, 
and much useful advice has been proffered. 'The problem is, indeed, 
largely an educational one ; it is being solved abroad in various vvays — 
in Germany and in most European States by elaborate Governmental 
schemes dealing with elementary and advanced instruction, literary, 
scientific, and technical ; and in the United States and in Canada by the 
far-sightedness of the people : both employers and employees recognise 
the value of training and of originality, and on both sides sacrifices are 
made to ensure efficiency. 

In England we have made technical education a local, not an 
Imperial question; instead of half a dozen first-rate institutions of 
University rank we have a hundred, in which the institutions are 
necessarily understaffed, in which the staffs are mostly overworked and 
underpaid ; and the training given is that not for captains of industry 
but for workmen and foremen. * Efficient captains cannot be replaced 
by a large n^ber of fairly good corporals.’ Moreover, to induce 
scholarstto entV these institutions, they are bribed by scholarships, a 
form of pauperisation practically unknown in every country but our 
own ; and to cr<^n the edifice, we test results by examinations of a 
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kind not adapted to gauge originality and character (if, indeed, these 
can ever be tested by examination), instead of, as on the Continent 
and in America, trusting the teachers to form an honest estimate 
of the capacity and ability of each student, and awarding honours 
accordingly. 

The remedy lies in our own hands. Let me suggest that we 
exact from all gainers of University scholarships an undertaking that, 
if and when circumstances permit, they will repay the sum which they 
have received as a scholarship, bursary, or fellowship. It would then 
be possible for an insurance company to advance a sum representing 
the capital value, viz., 7,464,0311., of the scsholarships, reserving, say, 
20 per cent, for non-payment, the result of mishap or death. In 
this way a sum of over six million pounds, of which the interest is now 
expended jon scholarships, would be available for University purposes. 
This is about one-fourth of the sum of twenty-four millions stated by 
Sir Norman Lockyer at the Southport meeting as necessary to place our 
University education on a satisfactory basis. A large part of the 
income of this sum should be spent in increasing the emoluments of the 
chairs; for, unless the income of a professor is made in some degree 
commensurate with the earnings of a professional man who has suc- 
ceeded in his profession, it is idle to suppose that the best brains will 
bo attracted to the teaching profession. And it follows that unless the 
teachers occupy the first rank, the pupils will not be stimulated as they 
ought to be. 

Again, having made the profession of a teacher so lucrative as to 
tempt the best intellects in the country to enter it, it is clear that such 
men are alone capable of testing their pupils. The modern system of 
* external examinations, ' known only in this country, and answerable 
for much of its lethargy, would disappear; schools of thought would 
arise in all subjects, and the intellectual as well as the industrial 
prosperity of our nation would be assured. As things are, can we 
wonder that as a nation we are not scientific? Let me recommend 
those of my hearers who are interested in the matter to read a recent 
report on Technical Education by the Science Guild. 

I venture to think that, in spite of the remarkable progress of science 
and of its applications, there never was a time when missionary effort 
was more needed. Although most people have some knowledge of the 
results of scientific inquiry, few, very few, have entered into its spirit. 
We all live in hope that the world will grow better as the years roll on. 
Are we taking steps to secure the improvement of the race? I plead 
for recognitioil^of the fact that progress in science does not only consist 
in accumulating information which may be put to practical use, but 
in developing a spirit of prevision, in taking thought for the morrow; 
in attempting to forecast the future, not by vague surmise but by 
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orderly marshalling of facts, and by deducing from them their logical 
outcome ; and chiefly in endeavouring to control conditions which may 
be utilised for the lasting good of our people. We must cultivate a 
belief in the * application of trained intelligence to all forms of national 
activity. ’ 

The Council of the Association has had under consideration the 
formation of a Section of Agriculture. For some years this important 
branch of applied sciencfe, borrowing as it does from botany, from 
physics, from chemistry, and from economics, has in turn enjoyed 
the hospitality of each of these Sections, itself having been made a sub- 
section of one of these mgre definite sciences. It is proposed tliis year 
to form an Agricultural Section. Here there is need of missionary 
effort; for our visits to our colonies have convinced many of us that 
much more is being done for the farmer in the newer parts of tlie 
British Empire than at home. Agriculture is, indeed, applied botany, 
chemistry, entomology, and economics; and has as much right to 
independent treatment as has engineering, which may be strictly 
regarded as applied physics. 

The question has often been debated whether the present method of 
conducting our proceedings is the one best adapted to gain our ends. 
We exist professedly * to give a stronger impulse and a more systematic 
diiection to scientific inquiry.* The Council has had under considera- 
tion various plans framed with the object of facilitating our work, and 
the result of its deliberations will be brought under your attention at 
a later date. To my mind, the greatest benefit bestowed on science by 
our meetings is the opportunity which they offer for friendly and un- 
restrained intercourse, not merely between those following different 
branches of science, but also with persons who, though not following 
science professionally, are interest^ in its problems. Our meetings 
also afford an opportunity for younger men to make the acquaintance 
of older men. I am afraid that we who are no longer in the spring 
of our lifetime, perhaps from modesty, perhaps through carelessness, 
often do not sufficiently realise how stimulating to a young worker a 
little sympathy can be; a few words of encouragpmenl go a long way. 
I have in my mind words which encouraged me as a young man, words 
spoken by the leaders of Associations now long past — by Playfair, by 
Williamson, by Frankland, by Kelvin, by Stokes, by Francis Galton, 
by Fitzgerald, and many others. Let me suggest to my older scientific 
colleagues that they should not let such pleasant opportunities slip. 

Since our last meeting the Association has to mourn the loss by 
death of many distinguished members. Among these are : — 

Dr. John Beddoe, who served on the Council from 1870 to 1876, 
hM recently died at a ripe old age, after having achieved a world- 
wide reputation by his magnificent work in the domain of anUuopology, 
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Sir Bubert Bcyce, called away at a comparatively early age in the 
middle of his work, was for long a colleague of mine at University 
College, and was one of the staff of the Boyal Commission on Sewage 
Disposal. The service he rendered science in combating tropical 
diseases is well known. 

Sir Francis Galton died at the beginning of the year, at the advanced 
age of 89. His influence on science has been characterised by 
Professor Earl Pearson in his having maintained the idea that exact 
quantitative methods could — ^nay, must — ^be applied to many branches 
of science which had been held to be beyond the field of either mathe- 
matical or physical treatment. Sir Francis was General Secretary of 
this Association from 1863 to 1868; he was President of Section E 
in 1862, and again in 1872; he was President of Section H in 1885; 
but, although often asked to accept the office of President of the Asso- 
ciation, fiis consent could never be obtained. Galton ’s name will 
always be associated with that of his friend and relative, Charles 
Darwin, as one of the most eminent and influential of English men 
of science. 

Professor Thomas Rupert Jones, also, like Galton, a member of 
this Association since 1860, and in 1891 President of the Geological 
Section, died in April last at the advanced age of 91. Like Dr. Beddoe, 
he was a medical man with wide scientific interests. He became a 
distinguished geologist, and for many years edited the Quarterly Journal 
of the Geological Society. 

Professor Story Maskelyne, at one time a diligent frequenter of our 
meetings, and a member of the Council from 1874 to 1880, was a cele- 
brated mineralogist and crystallographer. He died at the age of 88. 
The work which he did in the University of Oxford and at the British 
Museum is well known. In his later life he entered Parliament. 

Dr. Johnstone' Stoney, President of Section A in 1897, died on 
July 1, in his eighty-sixth year. He was one of the originators of the 
modern view of the nature of electricity, having given the name ‘ elec- 
tron ’ to its unit as far back as 1874. His investigations dealt with ^ 
spectroscopy and allied subjects, and his philosophic mind led him to 
publish a scheme of ontology which, I venture to think, must be 
acknowledged to be the most important work which has ever been 
done on that difficult subject. 

Among our corresponding members we have lost Professor Bohr, 
of Copenhagen; Professor Briihl, of Heidelberg; Hofrat t)r. Caro, of 
Berlin; Professor Fittig, of Strassburg; and Professor Yan’t Hoff, of 
Berlin. 1 cailnot omit to mention that veteran of science, Professor 
Oannisisro, of Borne, whose w<tfk in the middle of last century placed 
chemical science on the firm basis which it now occupies. 

I knew all these men, some of them intimately; and, if I have not 
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ventured on remarks as to their personal qualities, it is because it may 
be said of all of them that they fought a good fight and maintained 
the faith that only by patient and unceasing scientific work is human 
progress to be hoped for. 

It has been the usual custom of my predecessors in office either to 
give a summary of the progress of science within the past year or to 
attempt to present in intelligible language some aspect of the science 
in which they have themselves been engaged. I possess no qualifica- 
tions for the former course, and I therefore ask you to bear with me 
while I devote some minutes to the consideration of ancient and modern 
views regarding the chemical elements. To many in my audience part 
of my story will prove an oft-told tale ; but I must ask those to excuse 
me, in order that it may be in some wise complete. 

In the days of the early Greeks the word ‘ element ' was applied 
rather to denote a property of matter than one of its constituents. 
Thus, when a substance was said to contain fire, air, water, and earth 
(of which terms a childish game doubtless once played by all of us is a 
relic), it probably meant that they partook of the nature of the so-called 
elements. Inflammability showed the presence of concealed fire; the 
escape of * airs * when some substances arc heated or when vegetable 
or animal matter is distilled no doubt led to the idea that these airs 
were Imprisoned in the matters from which they escaped ; hardness and 
permanence were ascribed to the presence of earth, while liquidity and 
fusibility were properties conveyed by the presence of concealed water. 
At a later date the ' Spagyrics ’ added three * hypostatical principles ' 
to the quadrilateral ; these were ‘ salt, * sulphur, ' and * mercury. ’ The 
first conveyed solubility, and fixedness in fire; the second, inflamma- 
bility; and the third, tlie power which some substances manifest of 
producing a liquid, generally termed * phlegm,* on application of heat, 
or of themselves being converted into the liquid state by fusion. 

It was Eobert Boyle, in his * Skeptical Ohymist, ' who first contro- 
verted these ancient and mediaeval notions, and who gave to the word 
^ * element ' the meaning that it now possesses — ^the constituent of a 
compound. But in the middle of the seventeenth century chemistry 
bad not advanced far enough to make his definition useful ; for he was 
unable to suggest any particular substance as elementary. And, indeed, 
the main tenet of the doctrine of " phlogiston,' promulgated by Stahl 
in the eighteenth century, and widely accepted, was that all bodies 
capable of burning or of being converted into a *calx,* or earthly 
powder, did so in virtue of the escape of a subtle fluid from their pores ; 
this fluid could be restored to the ' calces * by heating them with other 
substance^rich in phlogiston, such as charcoal, oil, flour, and the 
like. Stah^ however false his theory, had at least the merit of having 
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constructed a reversible chemical equation: Metal — phlogiston = Calx; 
Calx -f phlogiston = Metal. 

It is difficult to say when the first element was known to be an 
element. After Lavoisier’s overthrow of the phlogistic hypothesis, the 
part played by oxygen, then recently discovered by Priestley and 
Scheele, came prominently forward. Loss of phlogiston was identified 
with oxidation; gain of phlogiston, with loss of oxygen. The scheme 
of nomenclature (M6thode de Nomenclature chirniqiie ’) published by 
Lavoisier in conjunction with Guyton de Morveau, Berthollet, and 
Pourcroy, created a system of chemistry out of a wilderness of isolated 
facts and descriptions. Shortly after, in 1789, Lavoisier published his 
' Traits de Chimie,’ and in the preface the words occur: ‘ If we mean 
by ‘‘ elements” the simple and indivisible molecules of which bodies 
consist, it is probable that we do not know them ; if, on the other 
hand, we mean the last term in analysis, then every substance which 
we have not been able to decompose is for us an clement ; not that 
we can be certain that bodies which we regard as simple are not them- 
selves composed of two or even a larger number of elements, but 
because these elements can never be separated, or rather, because we 
have no means of separating them, they act, so far as we can judge, as 
elements ; and we cannot call them ’ * simple ’ ’ until experiment and 
observation shall have furnished a proof that they are so.’ 

The close connection between * crocus of Mars ’ and metallic iron, 
the former named by Lavoisier ’ oxyde de fer, ’ and similar relations 
between metals and their oxides, made it likely that bodies which 
reacted as oxides in dissolving in acids and forming salts must also 
possess a metallic substratum. In October 1807 Sir Humphry Davy 
proved the correctness of this view for soda and potash by his famous 
experiment of splitting these bodies by a powerful electric current into 
oxygen and hydrogen on the one hand, and the metals sodium and 
potassium on the other. Calcium, barium, strontium, and magnesium 
were added to the list as constituents of the oxides, lime, barytes, 
strontia, and magnesia. Some years later Scheele’s ' dephlogisticated 
marine acid, ’ obtained by heating pyrolusite with ' spirit of salt, ’ was 
identified by Davy as in all likelihood elementary. His words are: 

* AU the conclusions which I have ventured to make respecting the 
undecompounded nature of oxy muriatic gas are, I conceive, entirely 
confirmed by these new facts.’ ’ It has been judged most proper to 
suggest a name founded upon one of its obvious and characteristic 
properties, its colour, and to call it chlorine.’ The subsequent dis- 
covery of iodiRe by Oourtois in 1812, and of bromine by Balard in 
1826, led to the inevitable conclusion that fluorine, if isolated, should 
resemble the other halogens in properties, and much later, in the able 
hands of Moissan, .this was shown to be true. 
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The modem conception of the elements was much strengthened by 
Dalton’s revival of the Greek hypothesis of the atomic constitution of 
matter, and the assigning to each atom a definite weight. This 
momentous step for the progress of chemistry was taken in 1803 ; the 
first account of the theory was given to the public with Dalton’s consent 
in the third edition of Thomas Thomson’s ‘ System of Chemistry * in 
1807; it was subsequently elaborated in the first volume of Dalton’s 
own * System of Chemical Philosophy,' published in 1808. The notion 
that compounds consisted of aggregations of atoms of elements, united 
in definite or multiple proportions, familiarised the world with the 
conception of elements as the bricks of which the Universe ih built. 
Yet the more daring spirits of that day were not without hope that the 
elements themselves might prove decomposable. Davy, indeed, went 
so far as to write in 1831 : ‘ It is the duty of the cliemist to be bold 
in pursuit ; he must recollect how contrary knowledge is to what appears 
to he exiwience. ... To impure whether the elements be capable of 
being composed and decomposed is a grand object of true philosophy. ' 
And Faraday, his great pupil and successor, at a later date, 1815, was 
not behind Davy in his aspirations, when he wrote : ‘ To decompose 
the metals, to re-form them, and to realise the once absurd notion of 
transformation — these are the problems now given to the chemist for 
solution. ' 

Indeed, the ancient idea of the unitary nature of matter was in 
those days held to be highly probable. For attempts were soon made 
to demonstrate that the atomic weights were themselves multiples of 
that of one of the elements. At first the suggestion was that oxygen was 
the common basis; and later, when this supposition turned out to be 
untenable, the claims of hydrogen were brought forward by Prout. 
The hypothesis was revived in 1842 when Liebig and Redtenbacher, and 
subsequently Dumas, carried out a revision of the atomic weights of 
some of tlie commoner elements, and showed that Berzelius was in 
error in attributing to carbon the atomic weight 12.25, instead of 12.00. 
Of recent years a great advance in the accuracy of the determinations 
of atomic weights has been made, chiefly owing to the work of Richards 
and his pupils, of Gray, and of Ouye and his collaborators, and every 
year an international committee publishes a table in which the most 
probable numbers are given on the basis of the atomic weight of oxygen 
being taken as sixteen. In the table for 1911, of eighty-one elements 
no fewer than forty-three have recorded atomic weights within one- 
t^th of a unit above or below an integral number. My mathematioal 
oolleague, Karl Pearson, assures me that the probability against such 
a condition being fortuitous is !20,000 millions to one. 

The relation between the elements has, however, been approached 
from another point of view. After some preliminary suggestions by 
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Dobereiner, Dumas, and others, John Newlands in 186^ and the follow- 

years arranged the elements in the numerical order of their atomio 
weights, and published in the ‘ Chemical News * of '1863 what he 
termed his law of octaves — that every eighth element, like the octave 
of a musical note, is in some measure a repetition of its forerunner. 
Thus, just as 0 on tl»e tliird space is tlio octave of C below the line, 
so potassium, in 1863 tlie eighth known oleinent numerically abpve 
sodium, repeats the characters of sodium, not only in its physical 
properties — colour, softness, ductility, malleability, &c. — but also in 
the properties of its compounds, which, indeed, resemble each other very 
closely.* The same fundaniental notion was reproduced at a later date 
and independently by I^othar Meyer and Dmitri Merideldeff; and to 
accentuate the recurrence of such similar elements in periods, the 
expression * the periodic system of arranging the elements ’ was 
applied to* Newlands* arrangement in octaves. As everyone knows, 
by help of this arrangement Meudel6e6f predicted the existence of then 
unknown elements, under the names of eka-boron, eka-aluminium, and 
eka-silicon, since named scandium, gallium, and germanium by their 
discoverers, Clevo, Lecoq de Boisbaudran, and Winckler. 

It might have been supposed that our knowledge of the elements 
was practically complete; that'perhaps a few more miglit be discovered 
to fill the outstanding gaps in tiie periodic table. True, a puzzle existed 
and still exists in the classification of the * rare earths, * oxides of 
metals occurring in certain minerals ; these metals have atomic weigkis 
between 139 and 180, and their properties preclude their arrangement 
in the columns of the periodic table. Besides these, the discovery of 
the inert gases of the atmosphere, of the existence of which Johnstone 
Stoney’s spiral curve, published in 1888, pointed a forecast, joined 
the elements like sodium and potassium, strongly electi*o<negative, 
to those like fluorine and chlorine, highly electro-positive, by a series 
of bodies electrically as well as chemically inert, and neon, argon, 
krypton, and xenon formed links between fluorine and sodium, chlorine 
ai:|d potassium, bromine and rubidium, and iodine and caBsium. 

Including the inactive gases, and adding the more recently dis* 
covered elements of the rare earths, and radium, of which I shall have 
more to say presently, there are eighty-four definite elements, all of 
which And places in the periodic table, if merely numerical values be 
considered. Between lantiianum, with atomic weight 139, and tan- 
talum, 181, there are in tlie periodic table seventeen spaces; and 
although it is impossible to admit, on account of their properties, that 
the elements oHhe rare earths can be distributed in sucoessive oolumne 
(for they all resemble lanthanum in properties), yet there are now 
fourteen such elements; and it is not improbable t^t other three will 
be separated from the complex mixture of their oxides by further work* 
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Assuining thftt the metals of the rare earths hll these seventeeii 8pace8» 
how many still remain to be filled ? We will take for granted that th^ 
atomic weight of uranium, 238.5, which is the highest known, forms 
an upper limit not likely to be surpassed. It is easy to count the gaps ; 
there are eleven. 

But we are confronted by an embarras de richesse. The discovery 
of radioactivity by Henri Becquerel, of radium by the Curies, and the 
theory of the disintegration of the radioactive elements, which we owe 
to Butherford and S^dy, have indicated the existence of no fewer than 
twenty-six elements hitherto unknown. To what places in the periodic 
table can they be assigned? « 

But what proof have we that these substances are elementary ? Let 
us take them in order. 

Beginning with radium, its salts were first studied by Madame 
Curie; they closely resemble those of barium — sulphate, cartk>nate, and 
chromate insoluble ; chloride and bromide similar in crystalline form to 
chloride and bromide of barium ; metal, recently prepared by Madame 
Curie, white, attacked by water, and evidently of the type of barium. 
The atomic weight, too, falls into its place ; as determined by Madame 
Curie and by Thorpe, it is 89.5 units higher than that of barium; in 
short, there can be no doubt that radium fits the periodic table, with 
an atomic weight of about 226.5. It is an undoubted element. 

But it is a very curious one. For it is unstable. Now, stability 
was believed to be the essential characteristic of an element. Badium, 
however, disintegrates — that is, changes into other bodies, and at a 
constant rate* If a gram of radium is kept for 1,760 years, only half 
a gram will be left at the end of that time ; half of it will have given 
other products. What are they? We can answer that question. 
Butherford and Soddy found that it gives a condensable gas, which they 
named * radium-emanation ’ ; and Soddy and myself, in 1903, discovered 
that, in addition, it evolves helium, one of the inactive series of gases, 
like argon. Helium is an undoubted element, with a well-defined 
spectrum ; it belongs to a well-defined series. And radium-emanation, 
which was shown by Butherford and Soddy to be incapable of chemical 
union, has been liquefied and soljdified in the laboratory of University 
College, London; its spectrum has been measured and its density 
detennined. From the density the atomic weight can be calculated, 
and it corresponds to that of a congener of argon, the whole series 
being: helium, 4; neon, 20; argon, 40; krypton, 88; xenon, 130; 
unknown, about 178 ; and niton (the name proposed for the emanation 
to recall its connection with its congeners, and its phosphorescent pro- 
perties), about 222.4. The formation of niton from radium would there- 
fore be represented by the equation: radium (226.4)= helium (4) -f 
niton (222.4). 
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Niton, in its turn, disintegrates, or decomposes, and at a rate much 
more rapid than the rate of radium ; halt of it has changed in about four 
days. Its investigation, therefore, had to be carried out very rapidly, 
in order that its decomposition might not be appreciable while its pro- 
perties were being determined. Its product of change was named by 
Rutherford ‘ radium A, * and it is undoubtedly deposited from niton 
as a metal, with simultaneous evolution of helium ; the equation would 
therefore be: niton (222.4) = helium (4) + radium A (218.4). But 
it is impossible to investigate radium A chemically, for in three 
minutes it has half changed into another solid substance, radium B, 
again giving off helium. This change would be represented by the 
equation: radium A (218.4) = helium (4) + radium B (214.4). 
Radium B, again, can hardly be examined chemically, for in twenty- 
seven minytes it has half changed into radium In this case, how- 
ever, no helium is evolved ; only atoms of negative electricity, to which 
the name ‘ electrons ’ has been given by Dr. Stoney, and these have 
minute weight which, although approximately ascertainable, at present 
has defied direct measurement. Radium has a half-life of 19.6 
minutes; too short, again, for chemical investigation ; but it changes into 
radium C*, and in doing so each atom parts with a helium atom ; hence 
the equation: radium C‘ (214.4) - helium (4) + radium C* (210.4). 
In 2.6 minutes, radium C* is half gone, parting with electrons, forming 
radium D. 

Radium D gives the chemist a chance, for its half-life is no less 
than sixteen aiid a half years. Without parting with anything detect- 
able, radium D passes into radium E, of which the half-life period 
is five days; and lastly radium E changes spontaneously into radium F, 
the substance to which Madame Curie gave the name ' polonium ' in 
allusion to her native country, Poland. Polonium, in its turn, is half 
changed in 140 days with loss of an atom of helium into an unknown 
metal, supposed to be possibly lead. If that be the case, the equation 
would run: polonium (210.4) = helium (4) -f lead (206.4). But the 
atomic weight of lead is 207,1, and not 206.4; however, it is possible 
that the atomic weight of radium is 227.1, and not 226.4. 

We have another method of approaching the same subject. It is 
practically certain that the progenitor of radium is uranium ; and that 
the transformation of uranium into radium involves the loss of three 
alpha particles; that is, of three atoms of helium. The atomic weight 
of helium may be taken as one of the most certain; it is 3.994, as 
determined by Jtfr. Watson, in my laboratories. Three atoms would 
therefore weigh 11.98, practically 12. There is, however, still some 
uncertainty in the atomic weight' of uranium ; Richards and Merigold 
make it 239.4; but the general mean, calculated by Clarke, is 239.0. 
Subtracting 12 from these numbers, wo have the values 227.0, and 
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327.4 for the atomic weight of radium. It is as yet impossible to draw 
any certain conclusion. 

The importance of the work which will enable a definite and sure 
conclusion to be drawn is this: For the first time, we have accurate 
knowledge as to the descent of some of the elements. Supposing the 
atomic weight of uranium to be certainly 239, it may be taken as proved 
that in losing three atoms of helium, radium is produced, and, if the 
change consists solely in the loss of the three atoms of helium, the 
atomic weight of radium must necessarily bo 227. But it is known 
that /3-ray8, or electrons, are also parted with during tliis change; and 
electrons have weight. How many electrons are lost is unknown; 
therefore, although the weight of an electron is approximately known, 
it is impossible to say how much to allow for in estimating the atomic 
weight of radium. But it is possible to solve this question^ indirectly, 
by determining exactly the atomic weights of radium and of uranium ; 
the difference between the atomic weight of radium plus 12, t.e., plus 
the weight of three atoms of helium, and that of uranium, will give the 
weight of the number of electrons which escape. Taking the most pro- 
bable numbers available, viz., 239.4 for uranium, and 226.8 for radium, 
and adding 12 to the latter, the weight of the escaping electrons would 
be 0.6. 

The correct solution of this problem would in great measure clear 
up the mystery of the irregularities in the periodic table, and would 
account for the deviations from Prout’s Law, that the atomic weights 
are multiples of some common factor or factors. I also venture to 
suggest that it would throw light on allotropy, which in some cases at 
least may very well be due to tlie loss or gain of electrons, accompanied 
by a positive or negative heat-change. Incidentally, this suggestion 
would afford places in the periodic table for the somewhat overwhelming 
number of pseudo-elements the existence of which is made practically 
certain by the disintegration hypothesis. Of the twenty-six elements 
derived from uranium, thorium, and actinium, ten, which are formed 
by the emisBion of electrons alone, may be regarded as alloiropes or 
pseudo-elements ; tliis leaves sixteen, for which sixteen or seventeen 
gaps would appear to Jx) available in the periodic table, provided the 
reasonable supposition be made that a second change in the length of the 
periods has taken place. It is above all things certain that it would 
be a fatiH ndsiuke to regard the existence of such elements as irrecon- 
cilable wit^i the periodic arrangement, which has rendered to systematic 
chemistry ^ch signal service in the past. 

Attention'' has repeatedly been drawn to the enormous quantity of 
energy stored up in radium and its descendants. That in its emanation, 
niton, is such tk^at if what it parts with as heat daring its disintegration 
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ware available, it would be equal to three and a half million times 
the energy available by the explosion of an equal volume of detonating 
gas^a mixture of one volume of oxygen with two volumes of hydrogen. 
The major part of this energy comes, apparently, from the expulsion 
of particles (that is, of atoms of helium) with enormous velocity. It 
is easy to convey an idea of this magnitude in a form more realisable, 
by giving it a somewhat mechanical turn. Suppose that the energy 
in a ton of radium could be utilised in thirty years » instead of being 
evolved at its invariable slow rate of 1760 years for half-disintegration, 
it would suffice to propel a ship of 1^,000 tons, with engines of 
15,000 Jiorse-power, at the rate of 15 knots an hour, for 30 years — 
practically the lifetime of the ship. To do this actually requires a 
million and a half tons of coal. 

It is easily seen that the virtue of the energy of the radium 
consists in* the small weight in which it is contained ; in otlier words, 
the radium-energy is in an enormously concentrated form. 1 have 
attempted to apply the energy contained in niton to various purposes ; 
it decomposes water, ammonia, hydrogen chloride, and carbon dioxide, 
each into its constituents; further experiments on its action on 
salts of copper appeared to show that the metal copper was converted 
partially into lithium, a metal of the sodium column; and similar 
experiments, of which there is not time to speak, indicate that thorium, 
zirconium, titanium, and silicon are degraded into carbon; for solutions 
of compounds of these, mixed with niton, invariably generated carbon 
dioxide; while cerium, silver, mercury, and some other metals gave 
none. One can imagine the very atoms themselves, exposed to 
bombardment by enormously quickly moving helium atoms, failing 
to withstand the impacts. Indeed, the argument d priori is a 
strong one; if we know for certain that radium and its descen- 
dants deoompose Bpontaueously, evolving energy, why should not 
other more stable elements deck>mpo8e when subjected to enormous 
strains? 

This leads to the speculation whether, if elements are capable of 
disintegration, the world may not have at its disposal a hitherto un- 
suspected source of energy. If radium were to evolve its stored-up 
eneifpy at the same rate that gun-cotton does, we should have an 
undreamt-of explosive; could we control the rate we should have a 
useful and potent source of energy, provided always that a sufficient 
supply of nMiium were forthcoming. But the supply is certainly a 
vevy limited one; and it can be safely affirmed that the production will 
never surpass hdlf an ounce a year. If, however, the elements which we 
have been nsed to consider as permanent are capable of changing with 
evolution of energy ; if some form of caialyser could be disoov^ed which 
would usefully inerease their almost inocmoeivably slow rate of change, 
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then it is not too much to say that the whole future of our race would be 
altered. 

The whole progress of the human race has indeed been due to 
individual members discovering means of concentrating energy, and of 
transforming one form into another. Tlie carnivorous animals strike 
with their paws and crush with their teeth; the first man who aided 
his arm with a stick in striking a blow discovered how to concentrate 
his small supply of kinetic energy; the first man who used a spear 
found that its sharp point in motion represented a still more concen- 
trated form ; the arrow was a further advance, for the spear was 
then propelled by mechanical means; the bolt of the crossbQW, the 
bullet shot forth by compressed hot gas, first derived from black 
powder, later, from high explosives ; all these represent progress. To 
take another sequence : the preparation of oxygen by Priestley applied 
energy to oxide of mercury in the form of heat; Davy in^irovod on 
tins when he concentrated electrical energy into the tip of a thin wire 
by aid of a powerful battery, and isolated potassium and sodium. 

Groat progress has been made during the past century in elTccting 
the conversion of one form of energy into others, with as little useless 
expenditure as possible. Let me illustrate by examples; A good 
steam engine converts about one-eighth of the potential energy of the 
fuel into useful work ; seven-eighths are lost as unused heat, and useless 
friction. A good gas-engine utilises more than one-third of the total 
energy in the gaseous fuel; two-thirds are uncconomically expended. 
This is a universal proposition ; in order to effect the conversion from 
one form of energy into another, some energy must be ^pended 
uneconomically. If A is the total energy which it is required*^to con- 
vert; if B is the energy into which it is desired to convert A S then a 
certain amount of energy, must be expended to effect the con^rsion. 
In short, A = 13 + 0. It is eminently desirable to kfeep 0, the useless 
expenditure, as small as possible; it can never equal zero, but it can 
be made small. The ratio of G to B (the economic coefficient) should 
therefore be as large as is attainable. 

The middle of the nineteenth century will always be noted as the 
beginning of the golden age of science ; the epoch when great generalisa- 
tions werb made, of the highest importance on all sides, philosophioal, 
economic, and scientlffo. Carnot, Clausius, Helmholtz, Julius Robert 
Mayer abroad, and the Thomsons, Lord Kelvin and his brother James, 
Bankine, Tait, Joule, Clerk Maxwell, and many others at home, laid 
the foundations on which the splendid structure has been erected. That 
the latent energy of fuel can be converted into energy of motion by 
means of the steam engine is what we owe to Newcomen and Watt; 
that the kinetic energy of the fly-wheel can be transformed into elec- 
trical eneigy was due to Faraday, and to him, too, we are indebted 
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for the re-oonversion of electrical energy into mechanical work; and 
it is this power of w^ork which gives us leisure, and which enables a 
small country like ours to support the population which inhabits it. 

I suppose tliat it will bo generally granted that the Commonwealth 
of Athens attained a high-water mark in literature and thought, which 
has never yet been surpassed. The reason is not difficult to find; a 
large proportion of its people had ample leisure, due to ample means ; 
they had time to think, and time to discuss what they thought. How 
was this achieved? The answer is simple: each Greek Freeman had 
on an average at least five helots who did his bidding, who worked his 
mines, k)oked after his farm, and, in short, saved him from manual 
labour. Now, we in Britain are much better off; the population of 
the British Isles is in round numbers 45 millions ; there are consumed 
in our factories at least 50 million tons of coal annually, and ' it is 
generally agreed that the consumption of coal per indicated horse- 
power per hour is on an average about 5 lb.’ (Boyal Commission on 
Coal Supplies, Burt 1.). 'I’his gives seven million horse-power per 
year, llow many man-power arc equal to a horse-power? I have 
arrived at an estimate tlius: a Bhutanese can carry 230 lb. plus his 
own weight, in all 400 lb., up a hill 4,000 feet high in eight hours; 
this is equivalent to about oue-twenty-fifth of a horse-power; seven 
million horse-power are therefore about 175 million man-power. Taking 
a family as consisting on the average of five persons, our 45 millions 
would represent nine million families ; and dividing the total man-power 
by the number of families, we must conclude that each British family 
has, on the average, nearly twenty ' helots ’ doing his bidding, instead 
of the five of the Athenian family. We do not appear, however, to 
have gained more leisure thereby, but it is this that makes it possible 
for the Britisli Isles to support the population which it does. 

We have in this world of ours only a limited supply of stored-up 
eoergj ; in the British Isles a very limited one — namely, our coalfields. 
The rate at which this supply is being exhausted has been increasing 
very steadily for the last forty years, as anyone can prove by mapping 
the data given on page 27, table D, of the General Keport of the Boyal 
Commission on Coal Supplies (1906). In 1870, 110 million tons were 
mined in Great Britain, and ever since the amount has increased by 
three and a third million tons a year. The available quantity of coal in 
the proved coalfields is very nearly 100,000 million tons ; it is easy to 
calculate that if the rate of working increases as it is doing our coal will 
be completely exhausted in 175 years. But, it will be replied, the rate 
of increase will iSlow down. Why? It has shown no sign whatever 
of slackening during the last forty- years. Later, of course, it must 
sIqw dowD) when coal grows dearer owing to approaching exhaustion. 
It may also be said that 175 years is a long time ; why, I myself have 
1911. o 
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seen a man whoso father fought in the *45 on the Pretender’s side, 
nearly 170 years ago I In the life of a nation 175 years is a span. 

This consumption is still proceeding at an accelerated rate. Between 
1905 and 1907 the amount of coal raised in the United Kingdom in* 
creased from 236 to 268 million tons, equal to six tons per head of the 
population, against three and a half tons in Belgium, two and a half 
tons in Germany, and one ton in France. Our commercial supremacy 
and our power of competing with other European nations are obviously 
governed, so far us wo can see, by the relative price of coal; and 
when our prices rise, owing to the approaching exhaustion of our 
supplies, we may look forward to the near approach of famine and 
misery. 

Having been struck some years ago with the optimism of my non* 
scientific friends as regards our future, I suggested that a committee of 
tlie British Science Guild should be formed to investigate ofir available 
sources of energy. This Guild is an organisation founded by Sir 
Norman Lockyer, after his tenure of the Presidency of this Association, 
for the purpose of endeavouring to impress on our people and their 
Government the necessity of viewing problems affecting the race and 
the State from the standpoint of science ; and the definition of science 
in this, as in other connections, is simply the acquisition of knowledge, 
and orderly reasoning on experience already gained and on ex[)eiimeut8 
capable of being carried out, so us to forecast and control iho course of 
events; and, if possible, to apply this knowledge to the benefit of Uie 
human race. 

The Science Guild has enlisted the services of a number of men, 
each eminent in his own department, and each has now reported on the 
particular source of energy of w hich he has special knowledge. 

Besides considering the uses of coal and its products, and how 
they may be more economically employed, in which branches the Hon. 
Sir Chailes Parsons, Mr, Dugald Clerk, Sir Boverton Bedwood, Hr. 
Beilby, Dr. Hele^Shaw, Pxof. Vivian Lewes and others have furnished 
reports, the following sources of energy have been brought under 
review : The possibility of utilising the tides ; the internal heat of the 
earth ; the winds ; solar heat; water-power; the extension of forests, atid 
the use of wood and peat as fuels ; and lastly, the possibility of con- 
trolling the undoubted but almost infinitely slow disintegration of th<B 
elements, with the view of utilising their stored-up energy. 

However interesting a detailed discussion of these XK}88ible sources 
of energy might be, -time prevents my dwelling on them. Suffice it to 
say that the Hon. B. J. Strutt has shown that in this country at least 
it would be impracticable to attempt to utilise terrestrial heat from bore- 
holes; others have deduced that from the tid^, the winds, and wat^- 
power small supplies of energy are no doubt obtainable, but tbati in 
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comparison with that derived from the oombuBtion of coal, they are 
negligible ; nothing is to be hoped for from the direct utilisation of solar 
beat in this temperate and uncertain climate ; and it would be folly to 
consider seriously a possible supply of energy in a conceivable accele- 
ration of the liberation of energy by atomic change. It looks uttedy 
improbable, too, that we shall ever be able to utilise the energy due to 
the revolution of the earth on her axis, or to her proper motion round 
the sun. 

Attention should undoubtedly be paid to forestry, and to the utilisa- 
tion of our stores of peat. On the Continent, the fc^rests are largely 
the prc^erty of the State ; it is unreasonable, especially in these latter 
days of uncertain tenure of property, to expect any private owner of 
land to invest money in schemes which would at best only benefit his 
descendants, but which, under our present trend of legislation, do not 
promise even that remote return. Our neighbours and rivals, Germany 
and France, spend annually 2,200,000Z. on the conservation and utilisa- 
tion of their forests; the not return is 6,000,000i. There is no doubt 
that we could imitate them with advantage. Moreover, an increase in 
6ur forests would bring with it an increase in our water-power; for 
without forest land rain rapidly reaches the sea, instead of distributing 
itself, so as to keep the supply of water regular, and so more easily 
utilised. 

Various schemes have been proposed for utilising our deposits of 
peat : I believe that in Germany the peat industry is moderately profit- 
able ; but our humid climate does not lend itself to natural evaporation 
of most of the large amount of water contained in peat, without which 
processes of distillation prove barely remunerative. 

We must therefore rely chiefly on our coal reserve for our supply 
of eneigy, and for the means of supporting our population ; and it is 
to the more economical use of coal that we must look, in order that our 
life as a nation may be prolonged. We can economise in many ways : 
By the substitution of turbine engines for reciprocating engines, thereby 
reducing the coal required per horse-power from 4 to 5 lb. to or 
2 lb. ; by the further replacement of turbines by gas engines, raising 
the economy to 30 per cent, of the total energy available in the coal, 
that is, lowering the coal consumption per horse-power to 1 or lb. ; 
by creating the power at the pit-mouth, and distributing it electrically, 
as is already done in the Tyne district. Economy can also be effected 
in replacing * bee-hive ' coke ovens by recovery ovens ; this -is rapidly 
being done; and Dr. Beilby calculates that in 1909 nearly six million 
tons of coal, oui of a total of sixteen to eighteen millions, were coked 
in recovery ovens, thus effecting e saving of two to three million tons 
of fuel annually. Progress is also being made in substituting gas for 
c6al or coke in metallurgical, chemical, and other works. But it must 
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be remembered that for economic use, gaseous fuel must not be charged 
with the heavy costs of piping and distribution. 

The domestic fire problem is also one which claims our instant 
attention. It is best grappled with from the point of view of 

smoke. Although the actual loss of thermal energy in the form of 

smoke is small — at most less than a half per cent, of the fuel consumed — 

still the presence of smoke is a sign of waste of fuel and careless 

stoking. In works, mechanical stokers which ensure regularity of firing 
and complete combustion of fuel are more and more widely replacing 
hand-firing. But we are still utterly wasteful in our consumption of 
fuel in domestic fires. There is probably no single remedy applicable; 
but the introduction of central heating, of gas fires, and of grates which 
permit of better utilisation of fuel will all play a part in economising 
our coal. It is open to argument whether it might nob be wise to 
hasten the time when smoke is no more by imposing a sixpenny fine 
for each offence; an instantaneous photograph could easily prove the 
offence to have been committed ; and the imposition of the fine might 
be delayed until three warnings hod been given by the police. 

Now I think that what I wish to convey will be beat expressed by an 
allegory. A man of mature years who has surmounted the troubles of 
childhood and adolescence without much disturbance to his physical 
and mental state, gradually becomes aware that he is suffering from 
loss of blood ; his system is being drained of this essential to life and 
strength. What does he do? If he is sensible he calls in a doctor, 
or perhaps several, in consultation; they ascertain the seat of the 
disease and diagnose the cause. They point out that while con- 
sumption of blood is necessary for healthy life, it will lead to a prema- 
ture end if the constantly increasing drain is not stopped. They suggest 
oeriain precautionary measures; and if he adopts them, he has a good 
chance of living at least as long as his contemporaries ; if he neglects 
them, his days are numbered. 

That is our condition as a nation. We have had our consultation in 
1903 ; the doctors were the members of the Coal Commission. They 
showed the gravity of our case, but we have turned a deaf ear. 

It is true that the self-interest of coal consumers is slowly leading 
them to adopt more economical means of turning coal into energy. 
But I have noticed and frequently publicly announced a fact which 
cannot but strike even the most unobservant. It is this : When trade 
is good, as it appears to be at present, manufacturers are making 
money ; they are overwhelmed witli orders, and have no inclination to 
adopt economies which do not appear to them to be essential, and the 
introduction of which would take thought and time, and which would 
withdraw the attention of their employes from the chief object of the 
business — ^how to make the most of the present opportunities* Hence 
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improvements are postponed. When bad times come, then there is no 
money to spend on improvements; they are again postponed until 
better times arrive. 

What can be done? 

I would answer: Do as other nations have done and are doing; 
take stock annually. The Americans have a permanent Commission 
initiated by Mr. Roosevelt, consisting of three representatives from each 
State, the sole object of which is to keep abreast with the diminution 
of the stores of natural energy, and to take steps to lessen its rate. This 
is a non-political undertaking, and one worthy of being initiated by the 
ruler of a great country. If the example is followed here, the question 
will become a national one. 

Two courses are open to us; first, the lais&ez-faire plan of leaving 
to self-interested competition the combating of waste; or second, 
initiating legislation which, in the interest of the whole nation, will 
endeavour to lessen the squandering of our national resources. This 
legislation may be of two kinds: penal, that is, imposing a penalty 
on wasteful expenditure of energy-supplies; and helpful, that is, im- 
parting information as to what can be done, advancing loans at an 
easy rate of interest to enable reforms to be carried out, and insisting 
on the greater prosperity which would result from the use of more 
efficient appliances. 

This is not the place, nor is there the time, to enter into detail ; 
the subject is a complicated one, and it will demand the combined 
efforts of experts and legislators for a generation ; but if it be not con- 
sidered with the definite intention of immediate action, we shall be held 
up to the deserved execration of our not very remote descendants. 

The two great principles which I have alluded to in an earlier part 
of this address must not, however, be lost sight of ; they should guide 
all our efforts to use energy economically. Concentration of energy 
in the form of electric current at high potential makes it possible to 
convey it for long distances through thin and therefore comparatively 
inexpensive wires; and the economic coefficient of the conversion of 
mechanical into electrical, and of electrical into mechanical energy is 
a high one ; the useless expenditure does not much exceed one-twentieth 
part of the energy which can be utilised. These considerations would 
point to the conversion at the pit-mouth of the energy of' the fuel into 
electrical energy, using, as an intermediary, turbines, or preferably gas 
engines ; and distributing the electrical energy to where it is wanted. 
The use of gas engines may, if desired, be accompanied by the produc- 
tion of half-distilled coal, a fuel which bums nearly without smoke, 
and one which is suitable for domestic fires, if it is found too difficult 
to displace them and to induce our population to adopt the more 
efficient and economical systems of domestic heating which are used in 
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America and on the Continent. The increasing use of gas for factory, 
metallurgical, and chemical purposes points to the gradual concentra- 
tion of works near the coal mines, in order that the laying-down of 
expensive piping may be avoided. 

An invention which would enable us to convert the energy of coal 
directly into electrical energy would revolutionise our ideas and methods, 
yet it is not unthinkable. The nearest practical approach to this is the 
Mond gas-battery, which, however, has not succeeded, owing to the 
imperfection of the machine. 

In conclusion, I would put in a plea for the study of pure science, 
without regard to its applications. The discovery of radium and'^imilar 
radioactive substances has widened the bounds of thought. While 
themselves, in all probability, incapable of industrial application, save 
in the domain of medicine, their study has shown us to what enormous 
advances in the concentration of energy it is permissible to look forward, 
with the hope of applying the knowledge thereby gained to the better- 
ment of the whole human race. As charity begins at home, however, 
and as I am speaking to the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science, I would urge that our first duty is to strive for all which 
makes for tho permanence of the British Commonweal, and which will 
enable us to transmit to our posterity a heritage not unworthy to be 
added to lliat which we have received from those who have gone before. 
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Ealahlishinfj a Solar Observatory in Australia. — Report of the Com- 
mittee, consisting of Sir David Gill {Chairman)^ Dr. W. G. 
Duffield {SecretaTy)y Dr. W. J. S. Lookysr, Mr. F. McClean, 
and Professors A. Schuster and H. H. Turner. 

Tub movement has gained ground steadily daring the past year, and 
it is evident from the support it has recseived that much more wide- 
spread sympathy has been accorded to it than could have been anti- 
cipated at the outset. In Australia, where there exists a Solar Physics 
Committee to co-operate with the British Association Committee to 
promote the proposed Solar Observatory, the movement has been once 
more the subject of a favourable resolution by the Council of the 
Australasian Association for the Advancement of Science, and public 
attention has been recalled to the subject by the expedition of British 
astronomers that passed through Australia en route for the solar eclipse 
observation at Vavau, in particular by Dr. Ixickyer and Father Cortie. 

In England the desirability of Australian co-operation in solar 
research has been emphasised in several ways. Speaking at the Boyal 
Society of Arts the Permanent Secretary of the Commonwealth Office 
descril^d Australia’s eagerness to share in those pursuits of science in 
which she is best fitted to participate, and referred to the action taken 
by Mr. Deakin’s Cabinet in offering the annual upkeep of this obser- 
vatory provided that 10,0001. were forthcoming from private sources 
for its equipment. The British Empire League has accorded the pro- 
posal its hearty sympathy, and is now vigorously assisting the project 
by an active appeal to its members and sympathisers to support the 
movement. 

It seemed^ opportune to take advantage of Mr. Fisher’s presence 
in liondon to advance the observatory scheme, and a deputation was 
formed to wait upon him. The Boyal Astronomical Society appointed 
the Astronomer-^ysl, Sir David Gill, and Professor Newall to attend 
this deputation, the British Empire League being represented by Lord 
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Avebury, end this Committee by the Chairman and Secretary. In the 
unavoidable absence of the Prime Minister of the Commonwealth at 
ap extraordinary meeting of the Imperial Conference, the deputation 
was received by Mr. Batchelor, the Minister of External Affairs of the 
Commonwealth. 

Sir David Gill, leading the deputation, referred to the gap in longi- 
tude which it is necessary to fill before the complete scheme of solar 
research can be effected, a gap which an Australian Solar Observatory 
would obviate, and pointed out her unique position south of the Equator. 
He mentioned the fact that the British Association had voted the sum 
of 50Z. towards the scheme, and asked on behalf of the Committee that 
the Australian Govern rnent would relieve him of the responsibility of 
this money by promoting the object for which it had been voted. He 
trusted that the work done by existing State observatories would not be 
interfered with by the establishment of a new observatory for the study 
of the sun. ^ 

Professor Ncwall emphasised the need for a station in Australia on 
the ground that continuous observations of the sun weft required, 
and spoke of the possibility of solar research proving of value to the 
meteorologist'. 

The Astronomer-Royal referred to the excellent climatic conditions 
of Australia for solar observations. He pointed out the great theo- 
retical value of a close study of the sun in its relation to the study of 
the physical conditions of the stars and of their development. He 
emphasised the imporfianoe of research work being carried on because 
of its educational value, and expressed the view that the existence of 
a* Solar Observatory would stimulate the study of physics generally as 
well as astrophysics in the Universities of Australia. 

Lord Avebury dwelt upon the unusual support that has been 
accorded to this scheme by learned societies, and suggested that such 
an observatory if established would ensure three of the four links in 
the chain of solar stations round the earth being within the British 
Empire, and all four — ^the British, Indian, Australian, and American — 
being conducted by English-speaking peoples. 

Dr. Duffield referred to the progress of the movement in Australia, 
to the previous aclion of the Fisher Ministry in offering 11. for II., 
to the vigorously supported public meeting in Melbourne, and to Mr. 

I Deakin’s promise of the upkeep provided 10,0001. were privately sub- 
scribed. He further stated that over 4,000Z. had already been offered, 
in money and apparatus, and that this was a sufficiently substantial 
sum to convince the Government that the people of Australia are in 
earnest in the matter. The Press of Australia were unanimous in its 
favour. 

The Minister, in reply, stated that he was impressed with the 
desirability of filling the gap in longitude, but that before action could 
be taken it would be necessary to consult the other members of the 
Oabinet. This would be done upon hia return to Australia, and he 
personally promised to urge upon the Prime Minister and his colleagues 
the desirability of establishing a Solar Observatory in Australia. 
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Inveiiigolim of the Upper Abnosphere, in co-operation with a Com- 
mittee of the Royal Meteorological Society. — Tenth Report of the 
Committee, consisting of Dr. W. N. Shaw ifihairman), Mr. E. Gold 
(Secretary), Messrs. D. Archibald, C. Vernon Boys, C. J. P. 
Cave, and W. H. Dines, Dr. R. T. Qlazebrook, Sir Joseph 
Larmor, Professor J. E. Petavel, Dr. A. Schuster, and Dr. W. 
Watson. 

Meetings of the Joint Comniittee were held in the rooms of tho Royal 
Meteorological Society on October 12, 11110, and March 28, 1911, 

results of the observations at Barbados, referred to in last 
year's Report, were disciiased by Mr. Cave in a paper read before the 
Royal Meteorological Society and published in its Quarterly Journal. 

A further supply of balloons and hydrogen were sent to Professor 
D 'Albuquerque in order that he might continue the observations. 

During the week August 7-13, 1910, for which international balloon 
ascents had been arranged over a large part of the Northern hemi- 
sphere, arrangements similar to those described in last year’s Report 
were made for securing successful ascents in the British Isles. Alto- 
gether 31 balloons were liberated, of which 19 were recovered and IG 
gave records of temperature to heights exceeding 10 kui. Of the latter 
five were sent up from (.-rinan, N.B., five from Pyrton Hill, Oxford- 
shire, three from Manchester, two from Ditcliam Park, Petersfield, 
and one from Ouglitcrurd, Ireland. 

The British Association grant was allocated partly to aHcents made 
by Captain L<ey at Oughterard, latitude 63® 26' N,, longitude 
90 20 ' W., in the West of Ireland, and partly to ascents made from 
Mungret College, lamerick. At Oughterard six registering balloons 
were sent up, and two of these were recovered. The results are shown 
in the Table of Ascents (A) and (B). 

At the March meeting of the Committee it was suggested that the 
authorities of Mungret College, Limerick, who had given evidence 
of keen interest in meteorological work, might be willing to liberate 
balloons during the international week. Such a course would avoid 
the recurrent expense involved in special journeys to Ireland for the 
ascents, and would permit of more frequent ascents being made. The 
College authorities expressed their willingness to fall in with the sug- ^ 
gestion, and Mr. W. H. Dines undertook to provide instruments and 
balloons for preliminary ascents in connection with the short inter- 
national series in June this year, and to send over ins assistant to give 
neoessary instructions in the preparation for the ascents. 

Three balloons were liberated on this occasion, and two of them 
recovered and gave records of temperature, in one case up to 
17 km. The results are shown in the Table of Ascents (C), (D). A 
balloon was also liberated from Mungret College in Jiuy, and the 
result is shown under (E). 'l!'he results for all five oases are plotted 
in the diagram. 

At the request ol the Joint Committee the week for international 
ascents this year was postponed from September 4-9 to September 11-16, 
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in order to permit of those taking part in the ascents attending the 
meeting of the Association at Portsmouth. 

Arrangements have been made for farther ascents from Mungret 
College during that week. 


ResidU of Balloon Aectide in Ireland, 1910-11. 
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It is desirable that observations of pilot balloons should be obtained 
in Ireland in addition to the records from registering balloons, and the 
Committee recommend reappointment, with a grant of ^L, to permit 
of this extension of the work. A special theodolite, costing about SOL, 
is necessary for the observations. The additional outlay on balloons 
and hydrogen tor the pilot-balloon observations would be comparatively 

small. . ^ . 

In the Table pressure is expressed m niegadynes per cm*, tempera- 
ture in degrees Centigrade above the absolute zero— 278® on the 
ordinary scale. is the height and the temperature at which 
temperature begins to be practically constant in a vertical direction. 
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Results obtained from Aseenu of Registering Balloons in Ireland. 
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I. General Notes. 

The Committee seek to be reappointed with a grant of 60/. 

Registers . — During the last year Circulars Nos, 22 and 23 have 
been issued. They refer to Shido, Kew, Bidston, Edinburgh, Paisley, 
Eskdalemuir, Guildford, Stonyhurst, West Bromwich, Haslemere, 
San Fernando, Ponta Delgada, Toronto, Victoria, B.C., Beinit, Cairo, 
Valletta, Cape of Good Hope, Bombay, Kodaikanal, Colombo, Hono- 
lulu, Perth, Sydney, Wellington, Christchurch, Baltimore, Mauritius, 
Cape Verde, Ascension, Calcutta, and Adelaide. 

Visitors . — ^During the last year many people visited the observatOTy 
at Shide. Among those who came for instruction or to obtain special 
information were the following: Prince B. Galitzin; G. Raymond, 
H.M. Consul at Corfu ; Professor B. Mano, of the Earthquake Investi- 
gation Committee of Japan; Professor H. H. Turner; J. Woodrow, 
Coats Observatory; P. J. Hood, Eastern Telegraph Company; M. H. 
Gray; T, Chance, Oardifi; Professor J. Swain, Cork University; G. II. 
Harrison, in connection with Tidal Tjoad instrument at Ryde; Colonel 
G. Elliott, R.E. ; W. E. Jenkin, Rio Tinto Mines, Spain; Sir Daniel 
Morris, who has given assistance in establishing an instrument in th^ 
West Indies; W. G. Freeman, Trinidad; P. H. Longhurst, Deputy 
Director of Public Work, Accra; Members of the Science Section of 
the Bournemouth Natural History Society; B. P. B. Keeling, Cairo. 

Seismological Exhibition . — ^At the suggestion of the Science Oom- 
mitiee of the Coronation Exhibiticm at the Vhite City, I organised a 
Seismological Section. This Committee communicate with most of 
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our Colonies and with individuals and institutions in Great Britain, with 
the object of obtaining exhibits. Mr. M. H. Gray sent a large map of 
the world, 30 feet by 15 feet, which shows stations co-oporatiug with 
the British Association and the centres of marked seismic activity. 1 
sent a tidal-load recording instrument made in Newport, and through 
Mr. B. W. Munro, a British Association type of seismograph. The 
Bev. Father W. O 'Leary forwarded a model of a new type of seisuio- 
graph which he is using at the Mungret College, Limerick. In the 
Machinery Hall, Mr. J. J. Shaw, of West Bromwich, erected a pair of 
horizontal pendulums which, nolwillislanding the varying loads and 
vibrations to which they are subjected, have recorded several largo 
earthquakes. These with other instruments, enlargements of seismo^ 
grams &nd various pictures, constitute the chief features amongst the 
exhibits. 1 mention this matter because it is tlie hrst exhibition of its 
kind in this country, and also because it has done very much to call 
attention to a new science. 

New Stations. — Mr. W. Davis, Director of the Meteorological Office, 
Argentina, is establishing at least throe new stations at which the 
British Association type of instrument will be used. Another instru- 
ment is to be established at the University of Cork, and one at Cardiff 
is now in working order. The instruments despatched last year to 
Capo Verde, Ascension, Fernando Noronhu, and Sfc. lielcim liiivc 
been installed and records are being obtained from these places. Those 
sent to the Soychollos, Cocos, and Fiji have arrived at these places 
and we may shortly expect to receive records from the same. 1 may 
here luontion that the instrument at Fernando Noronha, like the one at 
San Fernando in Spain, was purchased for our benefit by Mr. Bobert 
K, Gray. The instrument purchased by the Pacific Cable Company 
to be used ut Fanning has not yet reached that island. The reason for 
the delay is that an officer from that island has not been in England to 
receive instructions, and it is seldom that tlie island is visited. 

The Colonial Office have kindly sent out circulars to Governors and 
other officers in Colonies bordering the Eastern and Western sides of 
the Atlantic inviting them to co-operate in the seismological work of 
the British Association. These include Newfoundland, Bermuda, Bar- 
bados, Jamaica, and Turks Island; other islands in the West Indies, 
Guiana, Honduras, the Falklands and the Gold Coast. Mr. Joseph 
Bippon of the West India Cable Company has given great assistance 
towards the furtherance of this object. 

On March 28, 1911, the Legislative Council of Bermuda passed a 
* Seismographic Act ’ enabling the Board of Public Works to purchase 
and maintain a seismograph. 

On behalf of the International Seismological Association I have sent 
out to stations co-operating with the British Association a circular 
which states that the Central International Bureau at Strasburg is 
prepared to test earthquake instruments. These tests will be made 
free of cost for stations in countries which have joined the International 
Association, but for others there* will be a charge of from 100 to 150 
marks. An enclosure with this circular asks for material to complete 
a macroseismic catalogue for 1907. 
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II. Double and Multiple Earthqualces, 

Attention has frequently been drawn to the fact that an earthquake 
as it radiates may cause a collapse of strata which are in an unstable 
condition and thus give rise to one or more secondary disturbances. ‘ 
The great earthquake of Lisbon in 1755 gave rise to secondary shocks 
in England and Ireland, and probably in many other countries. In the 
volume containing Physical Observations made in the Antarctic Bcgions 
in 1902-03, published under the superintendence of the Royal Society, 
page 92, I gave illustrations of secondary earthquakes the genesis of 
which corresponded in time to the arrival of certain i)hascs of pri- 
mary disturbances. That the large waves of a seismic disturbance as 
they travel round the world causing the crust of the suine to rise and 
fall like a raft on an ocean swell should give rise to one or more secon- 
dary disturbances is not surprising. Further than tliis, any of the latter 
which may be greater or less than their parent may in turn become the 
originator of further settlements. One megaseism may therefore cause 
a relief of seismic strain throughout the world. An indication of this is 
seen in the fact that large earthquakes originating in widely separated 
districts frequently occur in groups. This idea I wish to extend to the 
possibility of secondary earthquakes originating in consequence of mass 
displacement or ' push ' exerted in a hypofocal region, or on the 
arrival of waves of the type Pi and Pi, the speeds of which are relatively 
about four times and twice those of P». iThis means that an earth- 
quake originating at A might result in reliefs of strain in distant 
localities B, 0, D, Ac., on the arrival of Pi which radiated from A. 
The seismograms obtained at stations near to B, C, D would on 
account of the differences in the times of arrival of Pi at these places 
coinciding with what we should expect, be attributed to the primary 
impulse originating at A and not to impulses which had been brought 
into existence in the neighbourhood of B, C, and D. Generally this 
supposition is correct, but instances occur where it fails to explain 
the amplitudes of movement and the times of arrival of P« or the 
maximum movement recorded at these latter stations. It has been 
shown that stations at great distances from the origin of a megaseism 
may record movements which have travelled to them in opposite direc- 
tions round the world. This might, at a distant station, give rise to 
at least two maxima and a lengthening of the duration of motion. These 
• phenomena may also find a partial explanation in the hypothesis of 
reflections within our world, or the echoes from mountain roots.* 
What I now suggest is that these unexplained charagteristics of certain 
seismograms may partly be the outcome of secondary disturbances the 
existence and importance of which has hitherto been unrecognised. 

Example 1. — Ouafemdla Sarlkquahe, April 19, 1902. 

On April 19, 1902, a violent earthquake took place in Guatemala. 
It partly obliterated Quezaltenango, Amititlan, and bady damaged many 
other places. It was accompanied by fires. If it could be shown that 
the fires broke out before the earthquake certain fire insurance com- 
panies were liable. On the other hand, if the fires occurred with or 

1 See Eariihfg%ake$t * Intematioiial Soienoe Seriee,* p. 248. 

• See BrO. Aeeoc. Bsporif, 1899, p. 227 ; 1900, p. 71 
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immediately after the earthquake and could therefore be regarded as a 
consequence of the same, the companies were free from liability. The 
result was that a careful inquiry was instituted as to the exact time 
of the earthquake. This involved consultations with observatories near 
to and at great distances from the stricken district as to the exact time 
at which the earthquake had taken place. The result of these investi- 
gations was that p.m. in G.M.T. was adopted as the time of tlic 
disaster, but from information received since this inquiry, I am led to 
think that a safer estimate is 2.2 L ± minute. 

The records taken at stations all over the world, if wo only consider 
the times at which the first motion or Pi was noted, lead with certain 
variations to the same conclusion. Observatories in all the centinents 
rightly concluded that their records referred to the Guatemala earth- 
quake, but the idea that these records might also refer to several other 
eartluii lakes does not appear <o have been considered. 

We expect maxima to recur at regularly B[)aced intervals when the 
l)criod of tli*c pendulum approximates to that of the ground. Recur- 
rences of maxima at varying intervals which we have liere to consider 
suggest a variable period in the movement of the ground. Although 
this supposition may be true, it does not preclude the idea that accre- 
tions of activity may arise from the generation of secondary disturbances. 

Mr. R. D. Oldham, who has made a careful study of this earth- 
quake (see Proceedings of the Royal Society, vol. 76) writes to me as 
follows : * It seemed as if the well-defined maximum at 90° to 100° 
was due to the combined effect of a group of waves, the faster travelling 
having caught up the slower at about that distance, and these as they 
travelled on separated again giving a long drawn out seismogram with 
no defined maximum but a series of bulges, due partly to interference 
of the waves travelling at different rates and partly to interference 
between these and the swing of the pendulum.* 

With regard to this earthquake we know that it originated about 
2.21, and records from stations on the American continent, whatever 
phase of motion we consider, support this conclusion. Very distant 
stations from Guatemala, however, only fall in line with this so far as 

is concerned. This first maximum recorded at Capetown 2h. 58»n., 
Calcutta 3h. 13in., Bombay 3h. 8in., Kodaikanal 3h. 6m., and Perth 
3Ii. 4m., apparently refers to an epicentre in the Indian Ocean, which 
lies about 60° East and 35° South, and not to Guatemala. This dis- 
turbance originated at about 2h. 34m. The second maximum at Cape- 
town 3h. 26m., Bombay 3h. 43m., Kodaikanal 3h. 52m., and Perth 
31i 4m., approximately accords with Guatemala. The difference in time 
between the Guatemala shock and the one in the Indian Ocean is about 
fourteen minutes. The time taken for a compressional wave to travel 
between these two origins, or 146°, would be about 21m. This being 
so, unless we admit an error of six or seven minutes in one of these time 
determinations, which might easily be the case, we cannot say that the 
second earthquake was brought about by compressional waves from 
Guatemala. A relationship is not proven, it is only suggested. 
First of all it may 6e noticed for this earthquake, and also for others, 
that the ground moved for a longer time at very distant stations from 
the epicentre than it did at stations which were comparatively near 
to the same. At Baltimore, Toronto, Victoria, Cordova, Edinburgh, 
Iftll. D 
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Bidston, San Fernando, Shide, and Kew, the distances of which from 
the epicentre lie between 27^ and 79^, the average duration of move* 
meat was 2h. S2m. ; whilst at Christchurch, Tokio, Irkutsk, Capetown, 
Calcutta, Bombay, Perth, Kodaikanul, and Batavia the epicentral 
distances of which lie between 104^ and 160^, tM average dura- 
tion was 2h. 51in. ; the durations for Capetown and Christchurch were 
respectively 4h. 52m. and 3h. 19ni. — the longest recorded in the world. 
One explanation for these observations is the assumption that the flood 
of motion set free in Guatemala had been augmented as it travelled.^ 

Amplitudes point in the same direction. At Wellington, New 
Zealand, the pointers were driven oil tho recording surface, and the 
seismogram suggested that tlio earthquake had originated near to that 
place rather than in Guatemala, which is 103^ distant. Although 
this particular record is exceptional, the Beisinograms from quadrantal 
regions do not exhibit tho great falling ofl in amplitude which we should 
anticipate. 

Another indication of reinforcement is in the repeated maxima seen 
in seismograms obtained at different stations. 

The records from Manila 2.46, Tokio 2.51, Irkutsk 2.51, and Wel- 
lington 3.39 may be explained by the assumption that at about 2.36 an 
eai^quake originated at 113^ E. and 27^ N. 

The Wellington maximum which exceeded 15 min., it will be 
observed, roughly agrees with each of the three epicentres which have 
been considered — that is to say, maxima movements from tluoe centres 
reached Wellington at nearly the same time. 

All the observations to which I have referred were made with similar 
installed instruments. 

Escamfie 2. — The Arica Earthquake, December 20, 1900. 

On December 26, 1906, at 6.56 a.m. G.M.T., an eartlxquake wrecked 
several houses in Arica and was felt severely in Iquique and Pisa^iia. 
From local observations and observations made in Cordova and Trinidad 
I should place the origin about 3^ or 4^ from Arica, and conclude that 
the disturbance originated a few minutes before it was recorded in that 
city. A certain number of minutes after the Arica earthquake seis- 
mograms were obtained at observatories in the West Indies, North 
and South America, Great Britain, Europe, Siberia, India, Australia, 
Batavia, China, Manila, and Capetown. These are more than fifty in 
number, and because their commencements are approximately at times 
we should expect to reach these various stations from an origin off 
the North coast of Chile, seismologists have attributed these various, 
records to the Arica earthquake. They however indicate that the time 
at which it originated was at 5.51 or 5.52, which is about 2 min. 
earlier than the time I have just suggested.* 

A close examination of these numerous i^ecords, however, shows that 
those relating to P,, P„ and, I may add, amplitudes, do not lead to the 
same conclusions as those derived from a discussion of those referring 

^ See Erilt. Aeeae. BeparU, 1908, p. 72. 

* hi4»j 1907f pw 86, fifl. 1323 on ih» msp (Milne) } BoUeUino ddta Sodetd 8U^ 
nujtoffiea Itaiiana, Appendioeb vol. 18, p. 611 (Msrtinelii) \ and the Publiostione do 
Buxeeu Oentrml de rAsaooiation Intenietiome de wmolode, Oatalogues 19009 
p.84(8siHes), _ . 
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to Pj. Observations made in the Azores, San Fernando,^ Bidston, Sliide, 
Messina, Rome, Tiflis, Colombo, and Irkutsk, point to an origin in the 
Atlantic about 18^ W. and 38^ N., which is not far from the Azores, 
where tlie amplitude was large. The time of the initial shock would be 
G.4:h 2 mill., or approximately 12 min. after the Arica disturbance. 
Now the distance from Arica to the Atlantic origin is 75®, and this would 
be traversed by P, in 14 min. Although it may not be certain, it seems 
at least probable that the disturbance near to the Azores was brought 
into existence by the arrival of preliminary tremors which had originated 
off the western coast of Chile. A similar line of reasoning applied to 
the records from Honolulu, Batavia, and a second maximum seen in the 
Irkutsk seismogram suggests that a third disturbance had taken place 
in rnid-Pacific. 

Other Examples of Multiple Earthquakes, 

In the .following list I give the date and times at which these 
occur; af^r that the longitude and latitude of their origins and the 
distances that these are apart expressed in degrees. Lastly, I give 
the time we should expect P^, Pj, or Pj to traverse the distance between 
any two origins and compare this with the difference in time between 
the occurrence of each pair of earthquakes. 






Time 

Actual 

Date 

Time 

PoRitioti 

Dintance 

expected 
in minutea 

time 

in minuteB 

1899, July 11 . 

7.29±3 

7.30±3 

140 £. 15 N. 
42 W. 36 N. 

132“ 

P,. 0 

7 oa. 

1809, July 14 . 

13.34:t2 

13.40 

160 W. 00 N. 
33 G. 23 N. 

98® 

P.. 8 

6 

1800, Nov. 24 . 

18.39 

18.41 

130 B. 6N. 
132 E. 33 N. 

30“ 

Pi, 6 

2 

1000, Nov. 9 . . 

10.7^2 

17.53 

00 W. 11 N. 
130 B. 34 N. 

112“ 

P„ 70 

106 

1900, Boo. 18 . 

22.4i:2 

23.16±2 

126 W. 67 8. 
120 W. 27 N. 

83® 

P,. 53 

71 

1002, April 11 . 

23.41 

23.55 

110 E. 60 N. 
66 W. 27 S. 

166® 

Pi, 22 

14 

1002, Sept. 22 . 

1.44 

1.46 

130 B. 30 N. 
175 E. 76 N. 

60“ 

P,. 10 

2 


1.66 

162 B 62 8. 

86“ 

Pi, 16 

12 

1002, Sept. 23 . 

20.16 

20.29 oa. 

90 W. 16 N. 
77 E. 60 8. 

134“ 

Pi, 21 

13 

1002, Nov. IS . 

9.30 

0.33 

128 E. 20 N. 
106 B. 20 6. 

45* 

P|, 9 

3 

1903, Sept. 7 . 

7.10 

7.14 

76 E. 71 8. 
122 £. 23 N. 

100* 

Pi. 16 

4 

1903, Deo. 6 . 

22.48 

46 E. 41 8. 

71* 

' P., 46 

44 


23.32 

31 £. 30 N. 

1 Felt in Cairo 

• 

1004, Oot. 0 . 

13.01 

14.0 

16 W. 70 N. 
Felt at Namdali 

m, Norway 

P„ 8 

0 


14.16 

Quito 

81® 

P., 24 

24 

lOOe, Mar. 27 . 

6.0 
» 6.23 

66 W. 62 S. 
120 .E. 78 N. 

166® 

P,. 22 

23 

1000, June 20 . 

2.26 

8.41 

89 W. 13 N. 
121 & 18 N. 

140* 
Felt in 1 

P„78 
r. liUMn 

76 

1000, Aug. 17 . 

0.6 

0.41 

168 B. 31 N. 
72 W. 33 8. 

132® 

P,.82 

36 
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III. Seismic Activity in Japan^ Italy, and America during the 
years 1700-1900. By P. M. Walker, B.A, 

Wibh the object of finding, if possible, some well-marked synchronism 
between the periods of maximum seismic activity in the three widely 
separated districts, the following plan was adopted : — 

An experimental period of eleven years was decided upon, and the 
total activity of each area during this * undecade ' was calculated. 
This was done by adding together the intensities of all destructive 
earthquakes recorded for that period. Thus, for example, 7 earth- 
quakes of Intensity III, 13 of Intensity II, and 25 of Intensity I 
would give a total for the eleven years of 72. This divided by ll gives 
the average activity for each year of that period, viz.. 6.5. In this 
manner eighteen such averages were calculated for eni’h area and 
plotted, see p. 37. ^ 

With regard to synchronism, the results were not very definite. 
The three curves show agreement at (1723-33), and again (1778-88), 
and in a loss marked degree (1823-33). The curves for Japan and 
Italy show agreement at (1723-33), (1778-88), (1823-33), (1889-99) 
for a high average, and synchronic periods of declining activity for 
(1766-66), (1767-77), and (1812-22). 

IV. On the Synchronism of Seismic Activity in different Districts, 

In the British Association Beport for 1908, p. 64, I pointed out 
that since 1902 seismic activity had fluctuated similarly on the East 
and West sides of the North Pacific. I returned to this subject in the 
Report for 1909, pp. 57 and 58, and showed that during the last three 
hundred years the times of activity in Italy, although separated from 
each other by irregular intervals, had varied between five and twenty 
years, and that these dates of activity in Europe closely corresponded 
to the dates when there had been marked activity in Japan. In 
consequence of additions which have been made during the last twelve 
months to a catalogue of destructive earthquakes of the world, I have 
been able to extend this inquiry and compare the times of earthquake 
activity or quiescence of the four following important but widely 
separated regions: the Italian Peninsula, including Sicily; Japan, 
Formosa, and the Philippines; North, South, and Central America; 
and China. The only earthquakes considered are those which have 
been destructive, and for brevity I refer to the four regions A, B, 0, D. 

The analyses 9 nly refer to the last two hundred years (1700-1899). 
The reason I have confined the examination to this particular perira 
is that the records for the Philippines, and for the two Americas in 
particular, prior to the year 1700 are but few in number. 

Because there has been an increase in the number of records kepi 
in any given country as we approach modem times, but not necessarily 
an actual increase in the mimher of earthquakes which have taken 
place, to determine whether the number of records in a district for any 
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given year represent an increase or decrease in activity, I have com- 
pared such numibers with the average number which took place In a 
certain period of years. Tlie first average taken for all districts is for 
(lie years 1700 to 1734. For Italy this, for example, is found to be 
1*7 per year. Any year during which more than two large earthquakes 
were noted is therefore a year in which seismic activity has been above 
the average. The remaining periods arc eacli of thirty-three years, 
and respectively end in the year 1767, 1800, 1S33, 1866, and 1809. 
The years in which these four widely separated districts. A, B, C, and 
D, have shown abnormal activity are the following: 1720, 1730, 1731, 
1732, 1746, 1761, 1756, 1785, 1822, 1831, 1863, and 1880 (twelve 
times). There was comparative quiescence for all four district^ in the 
years 1704, 1708, 1710, 1744, 1745, 1767, 1758, 1761, 1837, 1843, 
1848, 1877, 1890, 1896, and 1899 (fifteen times). 

Three districts have shown unusual activity ^ while there has been 
comparative quiescence in one in the following years: I'JPO, 1703, 
1705, 1707, 1714, 1716, 1718, 1719, 1726, 1736, 1739, 1740, 1743, 

1752, 1753, 1756, 1762, 1782, 1787, 1791, 1794, 1797, 1806, 1809, 

1812, 1818, 1819, 1821, 1827, 1828, 1829, 1830, 1834, 1852, 1867, 

1861, 1862, 1864, 1865, 1866, 1874, 1875, 1887, 1889, 1893, 1894 

(forty-six times). 

Three districts have shown unusual quirsccnce whilo there 
has been comparative activity in one, in tlio following years: 1701, 
1709, 1712, 1728, 1733, 1734, 1737, 1738, 1741, 1748, 1750, 1760, 

1764, 1768, 1769, 1770, 1772, 1773, 1777, 1778, 1781, 1788, 1793, 

1798, 1799, 1801, 1803, 1804, 1805, 1807, 1810, 1813, 1810, 1817, 

1820, 1823, 1824, 1835, 1836, 1838, 1839, 1840, 1841, 1844, 1846, 

1851, 1860, 1863, 1867, 1869, 1879, 1880, 1883, 1884, 1886, 1895, 

1897, and 1898 (fifty-eight times). 

In all other years between 1700 and 1899 two districts have been 
active and two districts have been quiescent. 

If the scismio activity or quiescence of three large districts out of 
four in the world is an indication that there has been unusual seismic 
activity or quiescence in the world generally,* then the last two tables 
may be taken in conjunction with the two first. If we do this we see 
that, in 131 years out of 200, seismic activity or quiescence has 
generally been simultaneously in accordance in various parts of the 
world. In the remaining sixty-nine years the activity of two large 
districts has been balanced by the quiescence in two other large 
districts. 


V. Megasrismic Frequency. 

Between 1899 and 1909 the number of very large earthquakes 
recorded was not less than 976. Many of these were recorder! at 
stations all over the world, others over the whole of the Nortliem 
Hemisphere, and none of them disturbed an area less than that of 
Europe and Asia, 
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The aumbers recorded ia successive months were as follow : 


Year 


J. 


M. 

A.| 

M. 

J. 

J. 

A. 

B. 

O. 

N. 

D. 

ToUI. 

1899 


9 

6 

0 

4 ' 

3 

6 

7 

7 

12 

4 

7 

4 

75 

1900 


7 

3 

3 

2 

3 

4 

2 

4 

5 

0 

5 

3 

47 

1001 


7 

4 

8 

4 

4 

3 

0 

8 

0 

6 

11 

0 

67 

1902 


12 

7 

0 

8 

4 

2 

4 

u 

8 

3 

6 

3 

77 

1003 


10 

11 

7 

4 

8 

8 

6 

6 

8 

9 

6 

10 

91 

1904 


4 

2 

8 

9 

5 

8 

6 

8 

7 

6 

5 

6 

74 

1906 


7 

11 

10 

7 

6 

8 

11 

3 

7 

6 

5 

6 

86 

1006 


14 

18 

20 

11 1 

4 

9 

5 

22 

12 

10 

8 

7 

140 

1907 


8 

4 

9 

0 , 

^ 12 1 

9 

7 

7 

r> 

! 10 

10 

7 

04 

1908 


4 

6 

11 

•'> ! 

' K 

4 

4 

12 

0 

! ^ 

i 13 

6 

00 

1909 • 


0 

10 

1 11 

14 , 

11 

14 

8 

1 13 

13 

15 

1 8 

9 

136 



01 

81 

j 103 

74 

68 

1 76 

59 

: 100 

92 

1 83 

i 84 

' 60 

076 




^ 1 
1 


217 

251 

2*33 



Winter months . , 608 1 

Siiramer months . . 468 j 


VI. Obaarvaliona on Tidal Load al Lyde, Isle of Wight, 

By the kind iierniission of the Gommitiee of the Koyal Vk loria Yiicht 
Olnb at Rydo I was allowed to instal an instrument, somewhat similar 
to the one at Bids! on,' in one of their cellars. The room, which is about 
12 feet below the surface, has a concrete floor. The column to support 
the instrument is a gla7.ed earthenware drainpipe. At a distance of 
138 feet from this on the north side, a sea wall forms the face of an 
outside veranda. With a spring tide the water rises against this to a 
height of feet. The same tide 1,508 feet further to the north, which 
is low -water mark, the depth of the water is about 12 feet. 

From March i to April 8 the boom of the pendulum was oriented 
oast- west, so tliat it recorded tilting of the ground in a north-south 
direction. It had a period of 15" and I® turn of the calibrating screw, 
which gives an angular deflection of 1".9, caused the end of tlie multi- 
plying lever to move 11 mru. ; 1 mm. displacement on the photograms 
is therefore equal to 0".17 of arc. The average ranges of tide at Ryde 
are from 9 feet to 13 feet. 

A 10- foot tide results in a deflection of 0".85 of arc. At Bidston a 
10- fool tide gives at a distance of two miles a tilt of 0".2. If the Bid- 
ston instrument had been installed within 150 feet of the sea the deflec- 
tions might have been measurably much larger. One inference is that 
llie rocks forming the bed of the Solent are more yielding than the rocks 
beneath the Irish Sea at Bidston. See Plate I. 

A curious feature in the Hyde pbolograms is the flatness of many 
of the crests and hollows of the deflections, which seems to indicate 
that from lim^ to time the water remains high or remains low for 
several hours. 

On April 8 the instrument was turned througli 90®, f.c., the boom 
* See BrU. Asstte. Reyirt, IftlO, p. 49. 
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was pointed north or towards the advancing and retreating tide; the 
resulting photograms are practically straight lines. 

These observations were discontinued on May 24. 

VII. Tidal Load. Ei'perimciiis in Pennsylvania Railway Tunnels. 

Since 1909 a number of experiments have been made regarding the 
stability of the Pennsylvania Bailway tunnels under the North or 
Hudson Kiver. The results show that the tunnels rise and fall under 
the influence of the supeiincumbent tidal load. A 4.4-foot tide causes a 
variation in elevation of 0.008 feet. 

This was arrived at by sinking a tube in certain instances to a depth 
of 200 feet through the silt beneath the bed of the tunnel until it reached 
the solid rock. A 2-inch iron rod passed freely down each of thei^ tubes 
and was firmly fixed in the rock. The upper end of the rod passed 
through a stuffing-box on the top of the tube. The assumption made 
was that the top of this rod remained fixed and relatively to it the bottom 
of the tunnel rose and fell. This relative movement was recSi-ded by a 
lever having a multiplication of ten which recorded on a strip of paper. 
The resulting diagrams have an exceedingly regular character and corre- 
spond in time with the records of a tide-gauge which gives the height of 
water in the river. The tunnels are resting in a quasi-fluid material and 
show slight depressions by the passing of locomotives. A load passing 
through the tunnel causes a wave-like action, a point immediately 
beneath the load being depressed, whilst the point 2(X) feet in advance 
of the same rises. T am indebted for this information to Mr. Forgle, 
Engineer to the North River Division. 

VITT. Ej'pcrimctils in Pils in the Midlands. By J. J. Shaw. 

The experiments commenced at the end of June 1910 by the in- 
stallation of a liorizontal pendulum in a chamber 1,960 feet below 
ground at the Sandwell Park Colliery, near West Bromwich. The 
instrument used was similar to the one used at Bidston, but with facili- 
ties for obtaining a somewhat higher degree of sensibility. The chamber 
was lined with several feet of concrete, but unfortunately the traffic 
of the pit passed within a few feet of it, whilst at a distance of about 
100 feet there was a large sump from which water was pumped every 
night. From the outset it was seen that the strata were ever moving, 
the movements being partly due to pumping, blasting, and traffic. The 
•direction in which the boom wandered was towards the dip of the 
strata. Observations were discontinued early in August, and the instru- 
ment was removed to a new colliery at Baggeridge, near Dudley, seven 
miles from its previous position. The instrument was installed at the 
end of a concrete-lined cul de sac, where only occasionally traffic passed, 
and then never nearer than 100 feet. The depth was 1,800 feet. 
Pumping took place once a month. The movements were very similar 
to those at West Bromwich, and there was a tendency for the boom to 
wander in the direction of the dip. In this instance this was towards 
the west, whereas at West Bromwich it had been towards the east. 
The outstanding feature of these experiments is that even at very con- 
siderable depths observers will not be immune fix)m continual cha'nges 
of level. In the early part of this year the rate of the film was changed 
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from 3 inches per day to 12 inches per hour, the object being 
to record earthquakes. A few small shocks have been recorded, but 
up to the present we have not succeeded in recording shocks of any 
magnitude. Great difficulty is experienced in working underground 
on account of the saline atmosphere, which causes corrosion. One 
device tried for keeping the connection between the style on the boom 
and the multiplying lever was a small pendulum where the bob was a 
globule of shellac and the suspension was a quartz fibre. This was 
found to work well and to be of great delicacy. 

Our very best thanks are due to the Earl of Dartinoutli for granting 
permission to work in the mine, and also to Councillors H. W. Hughes, 
i\G.S., and Ivor Morgan for rendering valuable assistance in carrying 
out these experiments. 

IX. List of Strong Shocks in the United States and Bepctide notes . 

By Professor H. P. Reid. 

The dales of the shocks bc'tween 1063 and 1737 are corrected so as 
to give iliein according to the present method of reckoning, which 
began in 1752. 

Abbreviations, 

B^rfirighams* Catalogue, * Memoirs of Boston Soc. of Nat. History,* vol. ii. ; 
* Note Additionello,* by A. Lancaster. 

H=Ho1den*a Catalogue, * Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collection,’ 1887. 

R-i Rockwood’a Lists in th« ‘ American .Toiirnal of Science.* 

P— Catalogues by Alexia Perroy. Also see DcokerCs paj>or in the* r«ese1Isohaft 
fiir Erdkunde,* Berlin, 1902. 

82 : Stewart’s Catalogue (manuscript). 

Martin’s List (manuscript). 

McA=McAdie’s Catalogue, * Smithsonian MiHcellancoiiR Collection,* part of vol. xlix. 

I=An intensity sufficient to damage walls and chimneys. 

TT^ „ „ to destroy a few huiklingH. 

III= „ which luw resultod in widesprearl disaster (see British Assooiatinn 

Report, 1908, p, 78). 


Date 

Place 

Intensity 

1 Remarks 

1003 Feb. 5 . 

New England 
States 

I 

Throe violcn t shocks. (B., p. 3. ) 

1727 Nov. 8 
10.40 p.M. 

Newbury, Mas- 
sachusetts 

I 

(B., p. 7.) 

1732 8 ept. 16 
noon 

Newbury, Mas- 
sachusetts 

II 

Also felt at Boston. Strongest ap- 
parently in Montreal. (B., p. 8 .) 

1737 Doc. 17 

11 P.M. 

Now York 

I 

Severe enough to throw down chim- 
neys. Felt in Boston and other 
pl^os. (B., p. 0.) 

1780 . . 

PavlolT, Alaska 

III 

With volcanic eruption. (H., p. 31.) 

1790 (?) . . 


III 

Indians state that a shock similar to 
that of March 26, 1872, occurred 
about eighty years earlier. (H., 
p. 31.) 

1806 March 24, 
midnight 

Santa Barbara, 
California 

1 

Churoh walls cracked. (H., p. 32.) 

1811>1813 

.^New Madrid, 
Missouri 

ID 

(References. — W. J. McGee, 

(7.N.A., 1802, iv., 411<414 ; G. 0. 
Broadhead, *The New Madrid 
Earthquake,* Am. Oeoi., 1002, 
XXX., 76-87 ; W. J. McGee, 1 
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lA^i of Strong «ofiiiniied. 


Date 

Place 

Intensity! 

1812 . . 

Atka, Alaska . 

lU 

1812 May 

Southern (^ali> 
fornia 

I 

1812 Oct. 8, 

Santa Barbara, 

II-III 

7 to 8 A.M. 

Cal. 

San Juan Capi- 
strano, Cal. 


1812 Oct. 21 . 

San Juan, Capi- 
strano, Cal. 

11 

1812 Doc. 8 . 

From San Diego 
to Purisima, 
Cal. 

I 

1812 Doc. 21 . 

San Fernando, 
Cal. 

I 

1813 or 1815 . 

Santa Clara Val- 
ley (t), Cal. 

11 

1817 Oct. 5 . 

Woburn, Massa- 

ChUMi'ttS 

I 

18.20 April 2 . 

PribylofT Islands, 
AlUka 

PribylofT Islands, 
Alaska 

111 

1830 Aug. 

III 

1913 Fob. 8 . 

West Indies , 

HI 

1847 . . 

Alaskan Coast, 

II 


Alaska 

prob 

1849 Oct. 22 . 

Commander Is- 
lands, Alaska 

II-III 

1849 . . 

S.W. Guam 

II 

1862 Nov. 9 . 

Fort Yuma, 
Arizona 

1 orU 

1857 Jan. 8 

Southern Cali- 

lU 

and 9 

fornia 


1865 Oct. 8, 

San Franoisoo, 

II 

12.46 

California 


1866 • . 

Wamego, Kansas 

I 


Remnrkfi 


* The New Madrid Earthquake/ 
Am, ^eot,, XXX., 200-201 ; £dw. 
M. Sheppard, ‘ The Now Madrid 
Earthquake,* Jour. Qeol., 1005, 
xiU., 45-62.) 

(H., p. 32.) 

Continual shockR for 4) months. 

(H.. p. 32.) 

(H., pp. 32, 33.) 


(H., p. 33.) 

At San Gabriel, church badly 
crackiHl. (H., p. 33. f 

(H., p. 33.) 

(K., p. .33.) 

(B., p. 17.) 

(H., p. 34.) 

(H.,p..30.) 

Cuadaloupe and Pointe Petre wholly 
destroyed. More than 5,000 
people killed. Distinctly felt in 
various parts of the UniM States. 

(R., A.J.S., xliv., p. 419.) 

General earthquake, very severe at 
Sitka. ( W. H. Dali, • Alaska and * 
its ReHOiirccs,' p. 342.) 

Violent earthquake lasting nil night. 
(P.) 

(Roferenoc: Peterm, MtU., 1005, li., 
p. 40.) 

The shocks continued almost daily 
for many months. (H., p. 38.) 

Duo to displacement of the 1^ 
Andreas fault in Southern Cali- 
fornia for a length of 225 miles. 
(See Rep. Cal Eg. Cam.^ vol. i., 
pt. 2, pp. 449-451.) (H., pp. 
48, 49.) 

Two violent shocks within half a 
minute. The accounts from 
Sacramento, Stockton, and San 
Jo 84 represent the earthquake as 
the severest ever felt in those 
cities. Ten or eleven distinct 
shocks were felt after the first 
shaking up to 5 a.m. of the 9th. 
(See Sip. Cal. Sg. Com., voL I., 
pt. 2, np. 448-449.) (H.^ PP* 
te, and R., zl., p. 366.) 

(H., pp. 76-80.) 
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Daiu 

1808 Oot. 21, 
7.60 A.M. 


1800 Oct. 22, 

0 A.M^ 

1869 Dec. 27, 
2.10 A.M. 

1872 March 20 

1872 Dec. 10, 
4.30 r.M. 

1876 Doc., 

8-0 t.M. 

1877 Oct. 12, 
1.63 P.M. 

1878 Aug. 20 

1881 April 10, 
2.06 to 
2.10 a.m. 


1882 Sept. 7 . 

1886 Aug. 31, 
E.8.T., 
0.61.00 
P.M. 

1889 July 10 . 
1804 July 18, 
M.S.T., 
3.60 P.M. 
1800 May 
ISOSMitfoh 80, 
PAT. 
11.42.10 
r.11. 


Place I Intensity' 


San Francisco 
and neighbour* 
hood, California 


III 


All over New — 

England States 
Sacramento, Cali- II 

fornia 

Bfarysvillo, Cal. I 

Inyo County, 111 

California 

Helena and Deer 1 

JLodge, Mont. 


Porto Rico 


MI 


Portland, Uic* I 

gon 

Makuslin, Alaska 1 

Santa Clara Val- I 

ley and Valley 
of California 


Panama, C.A. . I-Il 

Charlestown and 111 
Summerville, 

S.C. 


Memphis, Tenn. 1 
Ogden, Utah I (?) 


Remarks 

Due to movement on the Haywards 
fault, east of San Francisco Hay. 
At the corner of Market and First 
Struts, San Francisco, the ground 
n|)cncd several inches wide for a 
<liHianc:o of forty to iifty feet. 
The earthquake was wvcie in the ' 
interior. Felt at *Sacreraento and 
Stoekton ; at Ri*dwootl City, 
where the court-house whs wrcMjkcd; 
MarysvilU*, (^rass Valley, and 
Sonora also felt the shut'k. (St^e^ 
Hep. Cal, Kq. Com,^ vol. i., pt. 2,* 
pp. 434-448.) (R., xlvi., p. 428.) 

Witn an intensity of III. at Frederick* 
town. Now Brunswick. (B., p. 22.) I 

(H., p. 84.) 


Movement on fault. (See Holt’s 
book.) (H., pp. 88-02.) , 

Two shocks of Hve seconds’ duration, ! 
direction West to East. (R., v., ! 
P. 262.) 

Town of Arceibo nearly destroyed. I 
(N.W. Porto Rico). (H., xii., , 
p. 20.) I 

Two shocks. (R., xv., p. 26 ; If., , 

p. 100.) 

Town reported destroyed. (H., 
xvii,, p. 16.) 

The centre seems to bo in San Joaquin 
Countv ; VII -VUl at Modesto ; 1 
VI-VII at Stockton; VI at | 
Merced ; VI at lone City ; III-IV . 
at Visi^. In the Santa Clara 
VaUey, VI; at Hollister, VI; 

V at Salinas, Centerville, San 
Jose ; IV at San Francisco. There ! 
may have been two centres of 
disturbance, one near Modesto and 
one near Hollister. Felt probably 
over an area of 16,000 square 
miles. (S.) 

Shooks continued for three or four 
weeks. (S.) 

See Ninth Annual Report U.S. 
QeoL Survey. (Dutton.) 


(U., p. 228.) 


t)roa, Alaska • U (?) 
Ifare Island, CaL ,1 


Very severe. (M.) 

(MoA., pp. 11-12.) 
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List of Strong SAocI;.— continued. 

Diiie 

Place 

iiWiisityj 

lleinarks 

1890 ISopt. 3 to 
10;Srpt. 10 
to 17 

Yukutat Bay, 
Alaska 

i 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

(References . — NaU Oeog. Mag,, x., 
421 ; Tarr, * Keoont Changes in 
Alaska,* Otog, Jour., 1906, pp. 30- 
43; L. Martin is publishing a 
U.8.0.8. Bull, on these earth- 
quakes, 1910.) Felt from Lynn 
Canal to Aleutian Islands. Somo 
islands said to have settled 20 
to 25 feet. Strongest shook on 
September 10. The ‘Bonanza* 
passed between Amukkta and 
Yumaska Islands (Aleutian Is- 
lands) on September 17 ; both 
islands are volcanic cones and 
great clouds of smoke were issuing 
from both. • 

1899 Deo. 2r), 
4.29 A.M. 

Santa Jacinto, ' 
Kivernide Co., j 
S. California ‘ 

1 

I 

1 

Shocks continued. Thirty on 25th 
day, others on the 26th day. Felt 
from San Diego, California, to 
Seligman, Arizona. 

IWK) Oct. 9 . 

Piinco William 
Sound, Alaska 

III 1 

Felt over an area of 121,000 square 
miles on land. (M.) 

1991 Ucc. 30-31 

Kcnai, on Cook 
Inlet, Alaska 

m (V) 

1 

A strong volcanic eruption. Earth- 
quake which accompanied it 
caused several tidal waves. 

1902 July 27, 

11 I’.M., 

to 31 

I^s Alamos,Cal., 
and neighbour- 
hood 

I 


1902 »upt. 22 

Guam • 

II-III 

(Pttfrm., Mitt., J906, li., p. 40), 
180 shooka experieuved in 24 heuta. 

1902 Nov. 17, 
M.JS.T. 

Washington Co. 
S.W. Utah 

I 


12.53 p.M. 




1905 Doe. 23, 
P.S.T., 

; Bakersfield, 
i California 

I or 
: less. 

Three shocks. 

2.23 P.M. 




1906 Jail. 25, 
M.8.T., 
1.32.30 

p.M. 

6.36.7 ] 

1 Flagstaff, 
j Arizona 

1 

1 

Duration 20 see. Probably in San 
hYancisoo mountains, north of 
Flagstaff. 

p.M. 1 

' • • • • 

1 

After-shocks. 

7.31 p.M. J 

! 



1900 April 18, 
P.S.T., 
5.11.58 

A.M. 

Along coast of 
California 

111 

Disastrous shock which destroyed 
San Francisco and did serious 
damage in many other cities. 
The earthquake was caused by a 
movement on the San Andreas 
fault for a lon^h of 270 miles. 
Many idter-shocks. (See Cal, 

Eq. Com.) 

1906 April 18, 
P.S.T., 

Brawley, S.£. 
California 

I 

Duration 10 sec. Probably felt 
over an area of 30,000 square miles. 

4.26 p.M. 




1906 July 12, 
M.S.T., 
5.15 A.M. 

Socorro, New 
Mexico 

1 

Many shocks between July 2, 1006, 
and end of year. Probably felt 
over 60,000 square miles. 

1906 July 16, 
M.S.T., 

Socorro, New 
Mexico. 

I 

Probably felt over 60,000 square 
miles. 

12 noon 
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List of Strong Shocks — continued. 


Date 

Place Inteiihity 



- 

— _ 

1906 Sept. 27, 
10.47 A.M. 
(14.41.30 
G.M.T.) 

San Juan, Porto ' 
Rico, Santo , 
Domingo, and 
St. Thomas , 

1 

I 

1006 Nor. 15, 
M.S.T., 

Socorro, Now 
Mexico 1 

1 

5.15 A.M. 

I 


1908 F<‘». U . 

Prince William i 
Sound, Alaska ^ 

11 (n 

1908 May 14, 
11 P.M. H 

Near Yakataga, 
Alaska 

11 (V) 

(8.32.90.-1: 
May 1.5, 
G.M.T.) 



1908 Aiig. 18, 
2.59 A.M. I 

Eureka, Cali- 
fornia 

1 

3.08 A.M. 
6.27 A.M. 



1909 Oct. 28, 
P.S.T,, 
10.48 P.M. 

N.W. California 
and S.W. 

1 ( Iregon 

1 

! 

I 

1900 Oct. to 
Dec. 

i North of Great 

1 Salt Lake, 

i Utah I 

I 

1909 Doc. 10, 
Local time, 

j Agano, Guam • ! 

'i 

II 


0.10 A.M 


Rf^rnarkN 


Duration 30 sco. Shock general 
throughout Porto Rico. Felt for 
a diHtaiice of 300 to 350 miles, 
probably central near San Juan. 

(P.K.) 

This was tho severest of a long scries 
of shocks which began on July 2 
and lasted seven or more mouths, 
probably felt over an area of 
100,000 square miles. 

Cables broken in Valdez Fiord. 
Recorded at distant sc'ismograjih 
stations (M.) 


Area of tho shook probably not 
more than 2(K) or 300 square 
miles. First shook did all the 
damage. 

Duration 22 sec. The centre of the 
shock was near Fortuna, Hum- 
boldt Co., Cal. (near Eureka), 
where chimneys wore thrown 
down and much plate-glass 
broken. At Ferndalo and Eureka 
tho shock was nearly as strong. 
Proliably felt over an area of 
250,000 to 300,000 square miles 
on land. Probably due to a slip 
on a fault near Fortuna. 

Thirty or sixty shocks reported from 
the old lake deposits just north 
of the present Great Salt Lake. 

Two shocks, duration 22 sec. This 
was a heavy shock and did very 
serious damage to buildings in 
Agano. Small fissures were made 
in the ground and water spouted 
out in places. These wore near 
high-water mark and were un- 
doubtedly due to slumping and 
vibrations. Surface waves were 
also seen. Recorded at Manila 
at 23.33.9 and at Honolulu at 
23.29.7 G.M.T. This would put 
the time at tho origin, sup- 
posed close to Agano, al^ut 23.30 
G.M.T. 


X. List of Destructive Earthquakes which have occurred in Peru and 
North Chile. By II. ‘.Hope- Jones, Esq., Lima. 

All entries in this list are, with the exception of eight, additional 
to those found in the provisional list by Count Montessus do Balloro 
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(see British Association Report, 1910, pp. 69-71). Where dates have 
differed in these two lists those given by the latter author are placed 
in brackets. The meaning of intensities given by tlie numerals I, II, 
and III are explained on p. 47. 


Date 

01a8fiiflpa- 

tion 

Approximate 

Epicentre 

1578 

June 17 



II 


Lima 

1GK2 

January 22 (January 10). 



III 


Areqnipa 

1582 

July 2 



111 



)586 

July 9 



HI 


Lima 

151)0 

? 



III 


Catnan^ 

1004 

November 23 (November 24) . 



III 


Arequipa 

1009 

October 19 



11 


IJma 

1019 

February 10 . . . . 



III 


TrujUlo 

j 1030 

November 27 ... . 



11 


Lima 

1 1047 

May 13 



III 

C. 

Cbj^e (?) 

1050 

March 31 



HI 


CUBOO 

1 1050 

Mareh 31 



III 


Lima 

! 1055 

November 13 . 



III 



less 

February 14 



111 


Trujillo 

: 1664 

May 12 



11 


Ica 

1687 

October 20 



III 


IJma 

1099 

July 14 



I 



i7ie 

February 0 .... 



1 


Torata 

1 1725 

January 6 (January 8) . 



III 


Ancash 

1 1726 

M*rch27 



HI 


(*amana 

1746 

Oetolier 28 


♦ 

HI 


Lima 

1747 

? 



I 


Carabaya 

1777 

January 26 .... 



I 


Lima 

1784 

May 13 



III 


Arequipa 

1794 

March 26 



I 


Lima 

1800 

December 1 . . . . 



I 



1813 

March 30 



II 


lea 

1814 

February I 



I 


I’iura 

1821 

July 10 



III 


Arequipa 

1828 

March 30 



11 


Lima 

1831 

October 8 



11 


Arequipa 

1833 

September 18 (October 18) 


• 1 

II 

C. 

Tacna 

1839 

Juno 10 



1 1 


Ica 

1857 

August 20 



I 


Piura 

1860 

April 18 



1 


Arequipa 

1860 

April 22 



I 


Lima 

1861 

April 13 



I 


Andahuailas 

1868 

August 13 



III 


Arica 

1869 

August 24 



IT 


Pica 

1869 

November 3 . . . . 



I 


Arequipa 

1871 

February 22 ... . 



I 


Puno 

1871 

August 2 



1 


Arequipa 

1871 

October 6 



I 

C. 

Iquique 

1872 

Januaij 10 .... 



1 


Arequipa 

1873 

June lu 



I 



1876 

April 6 



I 


Tnijillo 

1875 

December 0 . . . . 



I 


Abancay 

1877 

May 9 • • • 



III 

C. 

Arioa 

1878 

January 25 (.January 23). 



I 

C. 

Iquique 

1883 

October 1 



I 


Arequipa 

1897 

September 20 (September 23). 



I 


Matuoana 

1898 

June 20 



I 
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XL U npuhlinhed Notes relating to Destructive Earthquakes, 

On Febnmry 25, 1897, on behalf of tho Scisiiiological Committee, 

T approached tlie Under -Secretaries of State for Foreign and Colonial 
Affairs with the object of obtaining their assistance in tho compilation 
of a list of deatnictivc earthquakes. On April 10 a similar application 
was made to the India Ollice. These applications received favourable 
cojisideratioii, and a letter, of which the following is a copy, was for- 
warded to his Majesty’s Kepresentativos in certain Foreign Countries, 
English Colonics, and Dependencies: — 

Sib, — At tho preaont timo there exists no eonipleto list of tho destrucitivo oarth- 
quakcH which have occurred in various tiaris of the world, but portions of such a list 
arc nowi being compiled by tho Seismoiogical CVimmittco of tho British Association 
for tho Advancoment of Science, but tho information is defoctivo as to many countries. 
It is desired, therefore, to obtain such a register giving tho dates and places of origin 
of earthquakes which have produced structural damage in tho country in which you 
have tho honour of representing his Majesty’s Government. In the list of earth- 
quakes whiej^ it is hoped you may be tho moans of obtaining, tho numerals I, II, and 111 
should be attached to each entry. No. 1 should refer to those shocks which have 
shattered a few structures. No. 11 should be attached to those which havo dcstroyeil 
structures in a limited area. No. Ill to those which havo causod destruction over a 
large area. 

As tho records of small earthquakes are not required, tho list we ask for will in 
most instances bo short. In some countries such a list may already exist in print. 

Tho objects in view are threefold. First, to provide material for scientitio analysis ; 
second, to determine tho frequency of destructive disturbances in various countries ; 
and third, to map out areas whero sj^iccial precautions should bo taken with regard to 
construction. 

1 trust you will find it possible to co-operate iu the collection of this material, 
which will possess not only scientitio but also practical utility. — 1 remain, iSir, on 
behalf of the Committee, your obedient servant, 

John Milnr, 

Hon. ticcretary Seismologioal Committee of the British 
Association. 

The following notes are a r^sumd of the replies which have been 
received to this letter. In many instances printed matter, as for 
example the Proceedings of learned societies, special works, olheial 
documents, v/ero sent to Shide. As these are in nearly all cases acces- 
siblo to those who desire to see them, I only refer to them by name. So 
far as possible the earthquakes referred to are those not included in the 
* General Catalogue of Destructive Earthquakes. * The countries are 
arranged alphabetically. 

Abyssinia . — Lord Herbert lleiwey, Hon. Charge d^Affaires, reports 
that no records have been kept so far as he has be^n able to ascertain. 
Earthquakes which have taken place in recent times have ben insignifi- 
cant, and not of sufficient force to bring them williin categories 1, II, 
or III. 

West Australia . — The Governor, H.E. Sir Gerald Strickland, 
reports that no destructive earthquake has been experienced in Western 
Australia. 

South Australia , — ^The Government Astronomer, G. F. Dodwell, 
reports on two earthquakes, May 10, 1897, Class II, origin submarine 
and not far from Kingston and Beachport. At Kingston, Bobe, and 
Beachport walls and chimneys were thrown down; slight damage 
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extended within a radius of about 250 miles from the origin. Septem- 
ber 19, 1902, Class 1, origin near Kangaroo Island. Some houses at 
^Va^ooka were wrecked, walls w^ere cracked witliin a radius of one to 
two hundred miles. Both earthquakes were considered due to fault 
lines running iiortli and south from Lake Torrens through Spencers and 
St. Vincent Gulfs. A pamphlet on South Australian carlliquakcs is in 
course of publication. 

Qnceyisla7id.~Tho lion. Sir Arthur Morgan, Lieut. -Governor, 
reports that no rccxirds have been kept; and for the last thirty-two years 
at least Mr. J. B. Tfonderson says that Queensland has been singularly 
free from such distui hances. 

Victoria . — Sir T. D. Gibson Carmichael writes tliat the Goveyniient 
Astronomer is collecting information, wliicli, when completed, will he 
sent to rrofessor John Milne at Sliidc. 

New South 11 ales . — The lion. G. B. Simpson re|)orts tiuit, so far 
as State records show, no earthquake of snnicient severity^ to cause 
damage has been eN[)crieixcd in New South Wales. 

Tasnuuiut. — Major-General Sir Harry Baiion writes that ho 
is informed by the l*remicr that no destructive carllKpiakcs liave 
occurred in Tasmania within the memory of man. 

Canada . — The Secretary of State for External Affairs, the Hon. 
Charles Murpliy, says that the earthquake of 1G63, which was felt 
throughout the St. Lawrence Valley, was destructive. The carlliquake 
of October 1870 did slight damage to chimneys and ceilings, especially 
at Baie St. Paul, on the north shore of St. Lawrence below Quebec. 

Cape of Good Hope . — The Rt. Hon. Sir W. F. F. Ilely-Hutcbin- 
sou forwards twx minutes from Ministers, but no earthquakes arc 
reported. 

Ceylon . — Sir H. E. McCallum says that so far as can be ascertained 
there are no records of dcstnictive Varbhquakes in Ceylon. Slight 
sliocks have stopped clocks and produced cracks in one or two houses. 

Cyprus . — Sir C. A. King-Harman states that although alight shocks 
of earthquakes liave occasionally been experienced, nothing of a deslruc- 
tive nature has occuitchI since tlio British occupation. 

Chile. — II. Fi. II. C, Lowther writes that the Director of t-lie Seis- 
mological Departnuiiit is compiling a catalogue of earthquakes in Chile. 
A provisional list of destructive earthquakes which have occurred in the 
' Soulherii Andes soutli of latitude 16, by Count do Montessus do 
Ballore, will be found in British Association Report, 1910. 

Chma . — Sir John N. Jordan sends ‘ Catalogue des Trembleinenls 
de Terre Signals en Chine d'aprfes lea Sources Ohinoises, 1767 b.c. 
to 1895 A.D.,' par T.e R. P. Pierre Hoang. A translation of extracts 
from the ‘ Shun Then Fu Gazetecr,' which gives a list of earthquakes 
from 1665 to 1883; a list of earthquakes in 1882. This is attached to 
a paper by Dr. Maegowan, see ‘ China Review,' vol. 14, pp. 147-150. All 
this information will be incorporated in a catalogue of destructive earth- 
quakes published by the British Association. This is now in the press. 

Colombia. — H.E. the British Minister, Francis W. Stronge, very 
kindly forwarded a list, obtained from the Oolumhian Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, of severe earthquakes felt in that Republic between 1625 
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and lyJO. With tlie exception of the two following these have been 
incorporated in the ‘Catalogue of Destructive Earthquakes': IDOG, 
January 31, 10 a.m., the following towns were destroyed: Bocagiaiide, 
Cape Manglares, Puerto Limones, Salahonda, Las Baras, Trujillo, and 
Chagal. 1910, March 30 and 31 and April 1, great landslides at Suta- 
ni archin in Boyaca. 

Costa Rica, — Consul F. N. Cox sent a detailed account of the earth- 
quake of April 12-13, 1910. Shocks commenced April 13, 12.37 a.m. 
or 6.13 G.M.T. The greatest damage was done at 1.6 a.m. or 6.41 
G.M.T., and at 8.30 a.m. or 14.0 G.M.T. , on April 14. The hypo-centro 
was south-west of Cartago, which, with San Jos6 and many villages, 
sufferedigreat damage. On May 4, 6.60 p.m., or May 5, 0.26 G.M.T., 
C'artago, Paraiso, and surrounding hamlets again suffered. The shock 
was felt in all part»s of the Republic and also in Bocas del Toro. 

Denmarlc. — The First Secretary of the Biitisli Legation, Mr. J. C. 
T. YaiighaTi, forwarded an account of two earthquakes which occurred 
in 1837 and 1867 in the island of St. Thomas (sec St. Thomas). 

Egypt. — Councillor R. W. Graham sends notes on tlic following 
three earthquakes: 1847, a minaret was thrown down in Cairo; 1887, 
Suakin on the Nile Valley was disturbed, liouses in Cairo damaged; 
1906, December 26, the Nile Valley and the Red Sea coast were 
shaken, the lighthouses of Shadwan and Ashrafi in the Red Sea wero 
damaged; origin probably about 26^ N. lat. The intensity of those 
shocks was of the order No. I. 

Fiji. — The Hon. Charles Major reports that no seismological records 
have been kept in l^iji, and beyond ordinary slight shocks no serious 
earthquakes have been known to occur in the Colony. 

France. — The Hon. L. D. Carnegie sends a note for Monsieur 
Pichon which refers to three earthquakes felt in 1889. The first of 
these occurred on Juno 11, in the Departement des Bouches du 
Rh6no; destruction occurred within an area of 360 kilometres square. 
The second occurred on June 23, in the Departement V€nd6e; no 
damage. The last took place on August 5, in Bretagne, and was felt 
throughout Finistcre; the damage was small. 

Gambia. — The Governor reports that no earthquakes have been 
recorded. 

Gilbert and Ellice Islands, — The Resident Commissioner writes 
that earthquakes appear to be unknown in that Protectorate. 

Gold Coast. — H.E. Sir J. P. Rodger sends a Report of a destructive 
earthquake which occurred at Accra in 1862 ; Christiansborg Castle 
was laid in ruins. This was on July 10. In Jamestown all the stone 
houses were entirely overthrown. 

Greece. — Sir F. E. Hugh Elliot transmits a list prepared from the 
records at the Observatory at Athens of destructive earthquakes in 
Greece from 1893 to November 1909. Those which are not in the 
‘ Catalogue of Destructive Earthquakes * are as follow : 1909, June 15, 
23.26 G.M.T., at Lamia and Domoko, some walls were cracked. 
1903, August 11, 4.37 G.M.T., at Cythera, the village of Mytata 
was destroyed; opposite BiaradiKa the ground was cracked for 200 
metres; at Cythera and Potamos houses wero rendered uninhabitable. 

ion. E 
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1909, May 30, at Vitrinitsa (Doris), at 6.15, the village of Douvia was 
destroyed, houses damaged at Vitrinitsa and Paluioscarion, Gulaxidi and 
Itea. 1905, January 20, at Aghuia, at 2.32, destroyed houses in the 
villages of Aramidi, Sklethron, and Canalia. 1909, July 15, at Ama- 
lias (Elis), at 0.35, the villages of Amalias, Havari, Sinoti, Lopesi, 
Bouenioti, Oalyria, &c., were overthrown. 

Guatemala. — H.E. British Minister, L. B. G. Carden, forwards a 
list of earthquakes m Guatemala City. I’liose not in the ‘ Catalogue * 
are: 1902, April 19, 2 a.m., great destruction in Quezaltenango, also in 
Guatemala City. 1907, September 24, 10 a.m., damaged building in 
Guatemala City. 

Bnlnh Guiana. — H.E. Sir E. M. Hodgson reports that no destruc- 
tive earthquakes have taken place in Demerura, but slight earth tremors 
have been felt from time to time. 

Honduras. — Through H.E. h. E. G. Carden, Esq., brief notes arc 
sent relating to violent shocks on January 20-23, 1835, ^and slight 
shocks which did some damage to buildings in 1897, 1899, and 1902. 
They occurred in the north-west and centre of Honduras, and coincided 
with similar movements in Guatemala and Salvador. The Republic of 
Honduras, as a whole, is free from earthquakes. 

Icela^id. — Sir Allan Johnstone sends with a translation a copy of 
Thoroddsen’s * Icelandic Earthquakes * (‘ Landskjalfar A Islandieftir, ’ 
Thorvuld Thoroddsen, Coponhagen, 1899 and 1905). 

huiia. — Through the India Office wo received lists of destructive 
earthquakes published by the Asiatic JSociety of Bengal and the Geolo- 
gical buiTcy of India. 

Kashgar. — His Majcsi.y’s Consul, Mr. George Macartney, in Kash- 
gar sends extracts from his diaries relating to the following distur- 
bances: 1902, August 22, 8 a.m. (2.5G G.M.T.), buildings much 
damaged, the village of Artush destroyed, there were many after-shocks ; 
the most severe of these occurred on August 24, 26, and 30, September 

1 and 2, about 10 p.m. or 4.56 G.M.T. 

Luanda. — ^Mr. Consul H. 0. Mackie says that on February 2^, at 

2 P.M. (local time), there was an appreciable earthquake shock at Bcn- 
' guella. 

Malta. — H.E. Gen. Sir II. M. L. Rundle forwards a list of seven 
destructive earthquakes which have been noted in Malta. These are all 
included in the ‘ General Catalogue.' 

Malay States, — ^The High Commissioner of the Malay States reports 
tliat there are no records of destructive earthquakes. 

Mauritius. — Mr, J. Middleton, Assistant Colonial Secretary, states 
that there is no record of any destructive earthquake ever having 
occurred at Mauritius. 

Mexico. — H.E. Reginald T. Tower, C.V.O., sends a voluminous 
report in Spanish which was drawn up by the Geological Institute; with 
the exception of the following all the entries relating to destructive earth- 
quakes will be found in the ‘ General Catalogue * : 1900, January 19, 
11.45 P.M. local time, strong in Colima, buildings suffered much, par- 
ticularly the cathedral; damage was also done in Ejulta, Jalisco, 
Michoacan, Guerrero, and other places. 1902, January 16, 6.19 p.m. 
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local, Ghilpancingo, CEilapa, and Tixtla, and over all the south of the 
Bepublic and in Quatemala. 1905, May 9, 0.8 a.m. local, severe in 
Autlan, in Jalisco, and felt throughout the Central States. 1907, 
April, 14, many houses destroyed in Guerrero; it was felt in Mexico 
City at 11.31, 10 p.m. local, the epicentre was at San Marcos. 1908, 
March 26, much destruction at Onietepec in the State of Guerrero, felt 
all over the south of the Republic ; it was recorded in Mexico City at 
i).12 P.M. (March 27, 3 . 48.5 G.M.T.). 1909 , July 30 , Mexico time 

4.15.57 A.M. (10,52.27 G.M.T.), epicentre near Acapulco, where many 
houses were destroyed and the sea retreated from the coast. Destruc- 
tion also occurred at San Marcos and Chilpancingo ; extending over an 
area 43^ by 310 miles. 

Montenegro. — Mr. W. O’Reilly states that there is no record or 
recollection of a destructive earthquake in the Principality. 

Morocco. — Mr. W. F. Rattigan writes that within the memory of 
the oldest inhabitant nothing beyond shocks of the very slightest nature 
have been ^oll, and so far as it is possible to ascertain no violent earth- 
quake has occurred in Morocco in historic times. 

Natal. — ^The Hon. Sir Henry Bale reports that earthquakes are 
very exceptional in Natal and in every recorded case have been very 
slight. 

Nigeria. — ^The Acting Colonial Secretary states that in this colony 
and protectorate so far as is known earthquakes have not occurred. 

New Guinea, Papua. — Through the Rt. Hon. the Earl of Dudley 
and the Acting Prime Minister of the Commonwealth of Australia we 
learn that so far as can be ascertained there is no record of any 
destructive earthquake in Papua except the one at Buna Bay on 
October 2, 1906. This took place at 11.35 a.m. (local time); the shaking 
lasted three minutes and was accompanied by heavy sea waves. Slight 
tremors are felt throughout the territory six or seven times per year. 

Nyasaland. — Sir Alfred Sharpe siaies that no destructive earth- 
quakes have occurred since the Protectorate has been known to Euro- 
peans. Mild shocks are fodt from time to time on the north and west 
shores of Lake Nyasa. To the north of this lake there is a volcanic 
district, with crater lakes and many hot springs. Earthquakes occurred 
at Zomba on June 6 and 7, 1910. The one on June 6 took place at 
22.23 and was pronounced, but there was no damage. 

New Hebrides. — ^The Resident Commissioner reports that earth • 
tremors are frequent, but no shocks have been felt since his arrival in 
November 1907. 

New Zealand. — H.E. Rt. Hon. Lord Plunket forwards a list of 
destructive earthquakes by Mr. G. Hogben. These will be found in 
the ‘ Transactions of the New Zealand Institute, ’ vols. 37 and 88. 
The one on August 9, 1904, originated at 22.49 G.M.T., 179^ E. long., 
42® 8. lat. Others of importance which are not included in the * Cata- 
logue ' occurred on November 16, 1901, and on July 29, August 9, and 
September 8, 1904. 

Norway. — ^A short list, prepared by Dr. Carl Fred. Kolderup, has 
been forwarded to us by Mr. T. J. Wingfield. One on October 28, 1904, 
destroyed many chimneys in the Prefectures of Smaalenene, Jarlsberg 
and I^rvik, also in Bratsberg and Buskerud. 

■ 2 
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Palestine. — Consul E. C. Blech has forwarded a list of earthquake 
shocks felt at Jerusalem since 1864. These were extracted from 
records kept at the Hospital of the liondon Jews Society in Jerusalem. 
One which took place at 2 a.m. local time, January 6, 1900, and 
another which occurred on March 31, 1903, at 12.45 a.m. local time, 
are not included in our ‘ Catalogue ' ; the latter damaged buildings in 
Jerusalem. 

Panama. — ^The Minister llesident, Claude C. Mallet, sends a short 
list of earthquakes which have caused damage in tliis Republic. Slight 
shocks occurred on July 7, August 17, 1908, May 3, July 28, 
August 28 and 30, 1909, but those were not of a serious nature. 

Paraguay. — Mr. G. \V. E. Griffith states that no records fxist to 
show that any destruction to property has ever been caused by earth- 
quakes in this Republic. 

Persia. — II. E. Sir G. Barclay sends a report of two earthquakes 
which occurrtHl in the Kerman district: April 18, 1911, 9.62 p.m. or 
5.22 G.M.T., a shock damaged a frw buildings in Kerman ;*March 28, 
1911, also at 5.22 v m. G.M.T., but it did not cause damage. 

Peru. — Consul-General Lucien J. Jerome forwards a list of earth- 
quaketi compiled by Mr. I [ope Jones, a member of the Geographical 
Society of Lima. See this Report. 

Rumania. — Sir W. Conyngham Greene forwards a pamphlet pub- 
lished by the Astronomical and Meteorological Society of Bucharest 
on ‘ Mouvements Sismiques en Roumanie pendant la periode 1907- 
1909.* Mr, R. J. ITanulton forwards a luiniber of pamphlets from 
the ‘ Annalcs de Tlnstitute Meteorologique ’ containing lists of earth- 
quakes for the years 1891-1908. 

Salvador. — The British Minister, L. E. G. Carden, sends a list of 
earthquakes compiled by the Director of the National Observatory of 
San Salvador. Tlie following are not included in our * General Cata- 
logue * : July 19, 190G, had an intensity corresponding to No. VI t 
on the Rossi-Forel scale. In May and June 1909 slight shocks were 
felt, and again in October 1910. 

Servia. — The British Minister, Sir James B. Whitehead, forwards a 
list of destructive earthquakes prepared by the Geological Institute of 
the University in Belgrade, covering the period 1766-1905 inclusive. 
The following are not included in our ‘ Catalogue * : January 30, 1902, 
at Mostanica, Ristovac, Vranje, and Vranjska Banja; these places 
were also shaken on April 4 and 10, 1904. On January 6, 1906, and 
July 24, 1906, places lying between 44^ 22' and 44^ 82' N. lat. and 
19® 21' and 19^ 29' E. long were severely shaken. On May 13, 1906, 
the district 43^ 41' to 4.3® 44' N. lat. and 21® 46' to 21® 64' E. long, 
suffered. 

Siam. — Consul W. R. D. Beckett transmits a copy of a note which 
he has received from his Royal Highness Prince Devawongse to the 
effect that seismic disturbances in Siam have been very few in number, 
and in no instance have they been violent enough to destroy or damage 
buildings. 

Sierra Lconc\ — ^The Acting Colonial Secretary writes that there is 
no record of any destructive earthquake in the history of the colony. 
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In another note Lieut. H. 0. Lukach refers to a slight earthquake 
which occurred at Freetown on July 28, 1897, at 11 a.m. 

Solomon Inlands , — The High Commissioner for the Western 
Pacific understands that earthquakes are of frequent occurrence in the 
western part of the group. They are all of a slight nature. 

St, Helena. — II. E. Lieut. -Colonel Sir 11. Ij. Gallwey writes that 
there is no record of a destructive earthquake ever having taken place 
in St. Helena since the island was discovered. The only records of 
earthquakes refer to the years 1756, 1780, 1817, and 1864, but no 
damage occurred. 

Straits Settlements. — The Colonial Secretary writes that no destruc- 
tive earthquakes have occurred in the Straits Settlements during the 
last twenty years. 

/Spain. — H.E. Rt. Hon. Sir M. W. de Bunsen says that a list of 
Spanish earthquakes is being collated and will be forwarded in due 
course. ^ 

Tonga, or Friendly Islands. — The Agent and Consul for Tonga 
states that no records have been kept of earthquakes, and that no 
destructive earthquakes have been experienced within the group except 
at the volcanic island of Niafoou. 

Tripoli. — ^The Acting Consul-General, Alfred Dickson, states that, 
with the exception of feeble shocks at wide intervals, Tripoli has not 
been visited oy any earthquake which can be classed under the 
Nos. I, II, or III of the circular of the British Association. 

Tunis. — Consul-General E. J. L. Berkeley reports that after full 
inquiry he cannot hear of any records of earthquakes in this region. 
There has, however, been once or twice extremely slight seismic 
disturbances. 

Uganda. — ^Mr. W. A. Russell says there are no records of any 
earthquakes such as are mentioned in the British Association circular. 

Uruguay. — Mr. Ernest Scott states that he is informed by the 
Director of the National Physical and Climatological Observatory at 
Montevideo that the Republic of Uruguay is not disturbed by local 
earthquakes, although shocks of some severity have occasionally been 
felt, presumably caused by vibrations in the Andes Range or other 
distant localities. Professor Luis Morandi has kindly undertaken to 
prepare a memorandum which he thinks may interest the Seisrno- 
logical Committee of the British Association. 

Venezuela. — Sir Vincent Corbett forwards a list of the principal 
earthquakes which have occurred in Venezuela since the middle of 
the nineteenth century. This was compiled by the Director of the 
Observatory in Caracas. It only contains one reference which is not 
in our ‘ General Catalogue. * This occurred on October 29, 1900. The 
districts affected were situated from 40 to 100 kilometres east of 
Caracas, which suffered but slightly. Destruction also occurred in 
Guarenas, Guatire, Rio Chico, Higuerote, and in Macuto. 

West Indies: Antigua. — ^Mr. H. A. Tempany reports on destruc- 
tive earthquakes in April 1690 and 1833; February 8, 1843. Since 
1889 records of earthquakes have been kept. May 29, 1895, shocks 
were felt in Antigua, St. Kitts, Montserrat, and Barbuda, where 
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slight damage ocx^urred. April 29, 1897, shocks felt at Antigua, St. 
Kitts, Dominica, and Guadeloupe, where considerable damage was 
done to buildings. December to January 1897-98 and September and 
October 1900, shocks of some intensity occurred in Montserrat and 
slight shocks were frequent in Antigua. December 8, 1906, in Antigua, 
and as far south as Barbados, slight damage occurred to buildings in 
most islands. 

Bahamas . — Commissioner P. W. B. Armbrister says that no de- 
structive earthquakes have occurred at Inagua since 1896. In Septem- 
ber 1887, however, in two or tliree weeks shocks were felt nearly every 
day. They were preceded by rumblings which came from the south. 
Boundary walls and a few old buildings were thrown down;, a con- 
siderable number of stone buildings were slightly cracked. It was 
at this time that the city of Port do Paix, Haiti, was partly destroyed. 
The Inspector of Lighthouses, Mr. P. J. Lobb, reports that earth- 
quakes were experienced on September 23, 24, 26, and 26, 1887, at the 
following lighthouses: Inagua, Castle Island, Bird Rock, and Watling 
Island. One on September 23 at 7 a.m. and 8.10 p.m. local time was 
the moat severe, and caused trifling damage. 

Barbados. — IT.E. the Governor reports that there are no records 
of destructive earthquakes. 

Bermuda . — The Governor, Lieut.-Gen. Walter Kitchener, reports 
that no earthquake has occurred in Bermuda coining under the heading 
of the Circular of the Seisrnological Committee since the settlement of 
the colony in 1612. 

Dominica . — ^The lion. W. H. Porter says that during his forty 
years’ experience of the island he only recollects one earthquake 
of any force. This occurred between four and six years ago. It 
exerted its greatest force in the northern half of the island, where a 
masonry chimney was wrenched. At the other extremity of the island 
the walls of a village church were slightly damaged. Shocks are felt 
with greater frequency in the northern and eastern district than to 
the south and west of the central mountain chain, 

Orenada . — The Colonial Secretary, E. R. Drayton, sends an 
extract from the history section of the Grenada handbook referring to 
severe earthquakes in 1766, November 18, 1867, and January 10, 1888.. 

llayti. — Consul-General Alex. P. Murray sends a short description 
« of destructive earthquakes which occurred in 1664, 1770, May 7, 1842, 
September 23, 1887. The frequent slight earthquake shocks at Port* 
au-Prince are generally preceded by a subterranean noise which 
approaches from the plains and passes beneath the town. No move- 
ment of the earth is perceptible. The Hay tians call it * le gouffre, * 
or ‘ le bruit de gouffre. * 

Montserrat. — ^Lieut. -Colonel W. B. Davidson-Houston states that, 
with the exception of the earthquake of February 8, 1843, there do 
not appear to have been any earthquakes of a serious nature within 
recent years. In 1896-7-8-9, and again in 1901-2-3, there were 
numerous slight shocks, but none of these did more than very slight 
damage, although their frequency made them very alarming. A copy 
of President Baynes’ speech to the Montserrat Legislature on the 
subject of the earthquake of 1843 was enclosed. 
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St, Chriatovher (St. Kilts and Nevis). — The administrator, Mr. T. 
Lawrence Roxburgh, only reports on one destructive earthquake, viz., 
that which took place on February 8, 1843. 

St. Croix. — Tho First Secretary of the Legation in Copenhagen, 
Mr. C. T. Vaughan, states on tho authority of M. Erik Soavenius that 
wlien the island of St. Thomna suffered on November 18, 1867, tho 
neighbouring island, St. Croix, was left almost intact. 

St. Lucia — The Administrator refers to the earthquakes of 
January 11, 183(T, which damaged buildings in Castries; that of 
February 8, 1843; and, lastly, that of February 16, 1906, which also 
did considerable damage in Castries. 

St. Thomas. — This island was badly shaken on August 2, 1837, and 
again dh November 18, 1867 (see St. Croix). 

St. Vincent. — The Agricultural Superintendent does not think that 
St. Vincent has expcirienced any destructive earthquake since historic 
times, and from an inspection of old forts and buildings he considers 
this staterflent corroborated. Of course, there are many slight shocks. 

Tortola. — Commissioner Leslie Jarvis, after a careful and long 
search among records of this Presidency, states that the only reference 
to an earthquake which he has come across is that of November 18, 

1867. Reports on this earthquake will be found in Sir A. Riimhold’s 
despatch No. 83 of November 25, 1867, and in the diary of Mr. 
G. H. A. Porter, Administrator in the Virgin Islands, an extract from 
which is contained in de^spatch No, 96, December 23, 1867. This 
earthquake also created great damage in St. Thomas, St. John's, and 
St. Croix. It was accompanied by soa waves. Copies of these 
despatches were enclosed. 

Trinidad. — Notes compiled by Mr. R. J. L. Guppy, M.A., late 
Inspector of Schools, refer to shocks on September 20, 1825, July 10, 
1863, and January 10, 1888. All of those created considerable damage. 
Other shocks were noted on September 26, 1866, at 5.37 p.m. ; July 7, 

1868, 5.1 A.M. ; November 17, 1885, 6.55 a.m. ; May 7, 1886, 1.45 a.m. ; 
May 17, 1886, 8.53 a.m.; May 5, 1887, 3.39 p.m.; January 10, 1888, 
8.55 A.M.; October 5, 1890, 2.31 a.m.; November 20, 1890, 4.30 a.m. 
The time for these minor shocks is local. 

Virgin Islands. — See St. Thomas, St. John's, and Tortola. 

Cuba. — The British Minister and Consul-General, Mr. Stephen 
Leech, forwards a list of earthquakes, compiled by Mr. Consul Mason, 
recorded at Santiago de Cuba. 

XII. Seismic Acilvily 1899-1903 inclusive. 

The earthquakes referred to in the following list are those which 
have been recorded at stations all over the world, or at stations repre- 
senting an area not less than that of Europe and Asia. Movements 
which have only been noted in a single continent have not been con- 
sidered. 

Although this catalogue maybe used as a basis for many investiga- 
tions, its main object is to show at a glance the regions in which 
important reliefs of strain have, in and beneath tho crust of the world, 
taken place in recent years. The numbers given to tho earthquakes 
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correspond to those of records obtained at Shide and published in 
British Association circulars. The small numbers which appear on the 
map (Plate IT.) by their positions approximately indicate those of origins. 
The greater number of these, it will be observed, have been submarine. 
To make these determinations for each earthquake a list of the prin- 
cipal stations at which it had been recorded had to be drawn up. This 
showed the times at which P,, P^, P 3 , and the maximum h^ been 
noted, together with the amplitudes recorded at each station. In the 
publicaMons of the International Seisniological Association, the Earth- 
quake Investigation rominitloe of Japan, and in papers on particular 
earthquakes this fundamental data has for similar work always been 
published, but here it has been omitted. The reason for this is that 
it would occupy some three hundred pages, together with the fact 
that it can at any time be reproduced by consulting British Association 
and other Eegisters. 

The names of places where an earthquake has been felt are followed 
by the letter ‘F,* whilst those at which destruction has tliken place 
are indicated by the letter ‘ D.* In these instances local observations 
in or near to an epifocal region have been used to determine the 
approximate posilion of a district from which an earthquake radiated 
and the time of its origin. 

In cases where we have been without this local information, origins 
have been determined by selecting five or six stations at which the earth- 
q\iake arrived first and where their amplitudes were large, and with this 
data we have computed the position sought, by methods well-known 
to seismologists. The method I find moat satisfactory is that of circles 
fsco British Association Report, 1900, p. 79). This has been applied to 
the differences in time at which P, , Pj,, P 3 or the maximum were recorded 
at selected stations. Another method which gives the distance of an 
origin from a station is the difference of time between the arrival of any 
two of these phases of motion. The results as to the times of occur- 
rence at and position of an origin have been chocked by comparing the 
computed times at which the earthquake should be noted at stations 
not included in the gi’oup of selected stations with the times actually 
recorded at tlie non- selected stations. In consequence of this method of 
working I have been led to the idea that certain seismograms which have 
hitherto been referred to as a single disturbance may refer to two or more 
disturbances (see p. 32). When an indicated time is followed by plus 
or viinns two or more minutes, this also means that there is a corre- 
sponding uncertainty as to the position of an origin. All other times 
given may bo road to within plus or minus one minute, unless they refer 
to records made in inhabited districts. These latter are probably correct 
to within 30 seconds. 

The dotted lines on the map which are parallel to mountain ranges 
or oceanic ridges and troughs are the axes of districts from which many 
large earthquakes have originated. They are indicated by the letters 
A, B, C, Ac. In the list two of these capital letters indicate that the 
earthquake originated near to the junction of two ridges. 

The materials chiefly used for these investigations have been those 
obtained from stations co-operating with th^ British Association using 
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similar instruments. Most valuable assistance has however been received 
from the publications of the Earthquake Investigation Committee of 
Japan, the International Seiamological Association, the Commission 
Sismique Permanente of the Imperial Academy of Sciences of St. 
Petersburg, the Soci^iA Sisniologica Ttaliana, the K. Natuurkundige 
Vereeniging in Nederl-Indie, the Bulletins of Ihe Manila (^.cntral Obser- 
vatory, and the weekly, monthly, and other circulars issued by obser- 
vers in various parts of the world. 

The chief difference between the present map and the four corre- 
sponding maps already issued by the Britibh Association is that it con- 
tains more enlries and shows more clearly the presept-day sites of 
seismic activity. The small nuinbcrs on the map wliicli are underlined 
refer 1<J earthquakes which have been recorded all over the world, w hdst 
the remainder indicate earthquakes wdilch w^ere recorded over areas 
which are approximately those of half our sphere. 

Dual or multiple earthquakes are linked by brackets, and the stations 
used for tlfe determination of their origin are named. 

Compilations referring to the next five years have been completed, 
but it was felt they could not be entered on the present map for w’ant 
of space, and arc tliereforo held over for the next Report. 

The number of niogaseisnis which have taken place in tlie different 
regions in the period considered are as follows: A, twenty, Aj eight, 
B fourteen, thirteen, C^ five, D, six, D^ sevcui, E, eighteen, E.^ seven, 
E, twenty-three, Epj,, one, E, thirty-three, Fo ten, F, twelve, G, five, 
Ga 8(wen, }{ fourteen, J two, Ki ten, Ka five, K, ten, tour, K., three, 
Kq three, K, two, nil, L four, Mi twelve, Mj eleven, Ms two, O five, 
P five, Q five, R nil, B D, two, K,,Gi four, FiM, two, GiOa one, P 
one, AsB two, Ki,>,i five, FiE, three, K>,, one, FiFj one, M.Es three, 
KiAi two. Total 313. 

If we draw a circle 70^ in radius, wilh its centre 180® east or west 
long. an<l 60® noith lat., it will be seen that this passes through ihe 
most active seismic regions in the world. This circle is drawn on the 
map as a line. If it is replaced by a hand 40® in width, it contains 186 
entries out of the 313. 


List of Earthquakes 1899-1903 hwlu,s{ve. 


Date 

No. 

'J’iine at 
origin 

Dititrict 

Dat. mill long, 
in <k*gr(*os 

Brnnirks F “ felt, 

D ilfstriictiw 

■ 



li. in. 




1800 






Jan. 

12 

247 

8.0 

Ft 

128 E. 2 N. 

llalmahora, F. 

ft 

14 

248 

2..37±2 

A, 

1 10 W. 20 N. 


ft 

22 

240 

8.14 

K. 

21.30 E. 37 N. 

Grooco, Philiatri, 






1 conia, KypariBHia.D. 

ft 

24 

200 

23.45 

B 

99 W. 17 N. 

Mexico Republic, 







Vera Cruz to St. 
Bias, Oaxaca, D. 

ft 

30 

201 

17.45 


90 E. 0 N.S. 



31 

252 

11.12 

H 

28 W. 35 N. 


Feb. 

23 

254 

13.30db7 

H 

25 W. 45 N. 


tt 

20 ! 

255 

1 13.3fl±2 

H 

25 W. 45 N. 
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BEFOKTS ON THE STATE OF SOIENOE. 


List of Earthquakes 1800-1903 inclusive — coniinuod. 


j Date 

I 

No. 

Time at 
origin 

District 

Lat. and long. 

Ill degrees 

Uemarks. F felt, 

D dcfliriictive 

1 

1 1809 

! Feh. 27 

256 

)i. m. 

I1.17±2 

n 

20 W. 52 N. 


1 ** 

27 

257 

15.21 1-3 

H 

22 W. 60 N. 



28 

250 

19.33 d;3 

j 

10 E. 70 N. 


March 7 

263 

0.53 

Ei« 2^3 

136 E. 33.8 N. 

Japan, F. 

! 

12 

204 

9.37±2 

B 

103 W. 17 N. 


21 

267 

14.31i4 

E. 

149 E. 24 N. 


' » 

23 

2G8’ 

10.23J 5 

Da 

07 W. 20 S. 


ft 

23 

269 

14.20::fc2 

Cl 

60 W. 22 N. 


9f 

26 

270 

14.27±3 

B 

87 W. 10 N. 


April 

12 

278 

17.23 

D. 

67 W. 28 S. 

Rioja, Catamarca, 


13 

279 

3.36 

!>• 

07 W. 29.6 S. 

Tuouman, D. 

tf 

10 

282 

14.38 

Ai 

138 W. 68 N. 


„ 

17 

283 

1.36±3 

M, 

167 W. 27 S. 

• 

May 

8 

286 

3.11^4 

Ma 

170 E. 20 N. 


Juno 

5 

291 

4.3(),L2 

B.Da 

85 W. 0 N.S. 


tf 

6 

292 

15.2 

Cl 

73 W. 23 N. 


tt 

li 

294 

11.6 

Cl 

77 W. 18 N. 

ifamaica, Cinnamon 

tt 

17 

295 

1.8 

El 

145 E. 40 N. 

Hill, F. 

tf 

24 

298 

16.57 

F. 

97 E. 1 N. 

Tapanooli, Sumatra, 

F. 

Tapanooli, Sumatra, 

F. 

rr 

29 

299 

22.. 52 

F, 

07 E. 1 N. 

July 

7 

303 

8.38 -^-2 

I>1 

90 W. 10 S. 

0 

305 

19.812 

Ot 

05 E. 5 S. 



11 

307 

7.2913 

Kt 

140 E. 15 N. 1 

Dual Eqke. 

tf 

11 

307ft 

7.3013 

H 

42 W. 36 N. / 

tt 

12 

308 

1.35 1 2 

n 

20W. ON.S. 


rr 

14 

308ft 

13.3412 

Ai 

I50W. 60N. \ 

Dual Eqke. 

,, 

14 

309 

13.40 

o 

33 E. 23 N. J 

Distance A, t-o 0. 98° 


17 

310 

10. Oca 

El 

130 E. 5 N. 

Amboina F at 9.54 ? 

Aug. 

2 

321 

15.16 

(\ 

70W. 23N. 


tf 

2 

322 

17.57 

Cl 

OOW. 25N. 


tt 

4 

324 

4.43 

E, 

120 E. 8 N. 


ff 

17 

326 

20.38 

Op Ks 

56 E. 16 N. 


• f 

24 

332 

16.9±6 

El, M, 

166 E. 27 S. 



4 

333 

0.20 

Ai 

140 W. 69 N. 

Yakutat Bay, D. 

tt 

4 

334 

4.531 2 

Ai 

140 W. 69 N. 

99 99 

tt 

10 

.337 

17.0 

Ai 

140 W. 69 N. 


rr 

10 

337ft 

20.43 

Ai 

140 W. 69 N. 

99 99 

tt 

10 

338 

21.38 

At 

140 W. 59 N. 

99 99 

,, 

16 

341 

5.14 

aI 

140 W. 69 N. 

99 99 

»» 

17 

342 

12.51 

Ai 

140 W. 69 N. 

99 99 

It 

20 

343 

2.1112 

K. 

27.6 E. 37.6 N. 

Aidin, Meander Valley 

rr 

23 

344 

11.4 

Ai 

140 W. 66 N. 

Smyrna, D. 

ri 

23 

345 

13.4312 

A, 

133 W. 56 N. 


tt 

27 

346 

8.1 

H 

40 W. 9 N. 


tt 

29 

347 

17.1 

E, 

129 E. 4 S. 

Ceram Ambon, D. 

Oct. 

13 

361 

15.1312 

M, 

178 E. 16 8. 


It 

13 

352 

17.2812 

El 

173 E. 10 S. 


ft 

19 

354 

9.1612 

e1 

148 E. 6 a 


tf 

24 

356 

3.67 

F. 

124 E. 0 a 

Kooheng Timor, F. 

Nov. 

12 

358 

23.43 

El 

162 K. 26 a 

»» 

18 

361 

14.5613 

Cs 

66 W. 3 N. 
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lAnt of Earthquakei 1900-1903 inclusive — coutinned. 


Date 

No. 

Time at 
oriKin 

District 

Lilt, and long, 
ill degrees 

lleniarks. F = hdt, 

D = destructivH 

1899 

Nov. 

2.3 

364 

h. m. 

9.42-1-2 

Q 

160 E. 30 N. 


*1 

24 

365 

9.50di3 


128 E. 0 N.S. 


tt 

24 

366 

18.39 


136 E. 5 N. \ 

Double Eqko. 


24 

3666 

18.41 

E, 

131 E. 33 N. / 

Origin Kyushu, Jaiian 

Deo. 

25 

371 

12.25 

Af 

117 W. 34 N. 

San Jacinto, S. Cali- 


26 

372 

0.23 

H 

42 W. .30 N. 

fomia, F. 


ai 

373 

10.60 

K. 

42 E. 42 N. 

Akhalkalakl, D. 


31 

374 

20.19±2 

a,, a 

68 E. 3 S. 


1900 

Jan. 5 

376 

18.66 

F. 

102.6 E. 3 S. 

Palemb4ng, Sumatra, 

»i 

11 

^77 

9.6±5 

F, 

1 18 E. 6 S. 



13 

378 

9.62-t3 

M, 

148 E. 48 S. 



15 

379 

19.46 J:;2 

H 

40 W. 6 N. 



20 

381 

6.32 

B 

108 W. 19 N. 

Mexico, Colima, Ja- 


29 

383 

22.30±3 

a. 

82 E. 10 S. 

lisoo, Guerrero, D. 

Feb. 

31 

385 

18.60±3 

M, 

178 E. 0 N.S. 


3 

3866 

4.16±6 

Fi 

126 E. 2 N. 

Akhalkalaki, D., also 

If 

20 

3006 

21.36 

a. 

80 E. 19 S. 

had Bhoeks about 
iluB time. 

»» 

March 

26 

301 

3.41 

A, 

140 W. 69 N. 


6 

392 

18.0 

o 

33 K. 28 N. 

C^iro, F. 


0 

304 

2.18 

M, 

168 E. 8 S. 



12 

397 

1.32 

E. 

142 E. .38 N. 

N. E. Japan, Akita, 

April 

24 

404 

23.14 

E, 

126.6 E. 27 N. 

Yamagata, F. 

S.W. Japan, and For- 


30 

4046 

20.17 

<’•1 

48 E. 12 N. 

moHa and Oshima.F. 

May 

11 

405 

17.21 

' El 

144 E. 39 N. 

N.E. Japan, Ishinu* 


16 

407 

20.13 

B 

105 W. 20 N. 

maki, F. 

Mexico, Colima, Ja« 


26 

408 1 

16.69±3 

L 

0 E. & W. 60 S. 

lifico, abo Mexico 
City, D. 

June 

9 

411 

12.11 

E, 

130 E. 30 N. 

KiuBhiu. 


12 

414 

20.15-t5 

El 

135 E. 0 N.S. 



16 

415 

14.43i:3 

B 

90 W. 3 N. 

1 


21 

417 

20.56±2 

B 

86 W. 15 N. 


July 

16 

422 

18.49±2 

C, 

70 W. 12 N. 


$$ 

29 

424 

6.69±3 

M, 

178 W. 8 S. 


Aug. 

6 

425 

4.18 

El 

144 E. 39 N. 

Ja^ian, iHhinomaki, F. 

91 

13 

427 

20.13±2 1 

Fl 

137 E. 2 N. 

fl 

28 

430 

10.59±3 

J 

10 W. 68 N. 


ft 

29 

431 

2.32 

El 

146 E. 42 N. 


Sept. 

1 

432 

7.66±1 


94 W. 10 N. 

Mexico, Omeiepeo, 

II 

9 

4336 

22.48 


84 E. 0 N.S. 

Coast of S. Luis 
AUende, F. 

II 

17 

436 

21.45db2 

Ml 

148 E. 5 S. 

HiTlxM’tshohe, Bis- 

II 

20 

438 

18.67±3 

El 

136 E. 5 N. 

marck Archipol. F. 

Oot. 

7 

441 

21.0 

El 

130 E. 0 N.S. 



8 

4416 

8.42db2 

F, 

165 E. 12 S. 

1 
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lAit of Eartliquakes 1890-1903 inchuivt — oontuued. 


1 

Date 

No, 

Time at I 
origin 

Dihtrict 

Lat. and long* 
in (legrePH 

RemarkB. F a felt, 

D » dcRtructivc | 


1 

1 

li. ni. 




1900 






Oet. 

9 

442 

12.27 

Ai 

132 W. 66 N. 

PrinceWiliiam Sound, 







Alaaka, D. 


10 

443 

3.0 L3 

Gi 

00 E. 16 N. 

' 

»» 

17 

444 

11.2 

A, 

132 W. 65 N. 

PriiiGo William Sound, 







Alaska. 

it 

29 

445 

0.2G 


08 W. 11 N. 

Caracas, San Casi- 







miro, Cua, D. 

Nov. 

5 

446 

7.30 

Ka 

130 E. 34 N. 

Omori gives 199.5 £. 







33.43 N. Iiu, E. 

t> 

9 

447 

16.7±2 

B 

OOW. 11 N.’i 

Dual Eqke. 

»• 

9 

448 

17.62 

K. 

139 E.34N./ 

Nagatsuro, Izu., F. 


12 

4486 

1.6 

F, 

147 E. 3 N. 

*t 

24 

460 

7.64 

K, 

148 E. 40 N. 

Nomuro, Fk 

Doc. 

18 

4526 

22.4+2 

T. 

126 W. 67 8.1 

Dual Eqke. 

it 

18 

452 

23.15d 2 

Af 

120W.27N. 1 

it 

25 

454 

6.2+3 

K 

146 E. 27 N. 

This may be dual. 

1001 




Jan. 

7 

455 

0.30+5 

»>, 

82 W. 2 S. 


it 

8 

456 

19.38 L 2 


92 E. 6 S. 

Malabar, Java, F. ! 

it 

i:i 

458 

22.36+3 

K, 

146 E. 42 N. 

Awomorl, Japan, F. i 

it 

18 

460 

4.41 ca 

A, 

13.5 W. 60 N. 

Fob. 

15 

408 

8.12±l 

Ff 

96 E. 8 S. 


»• 

20 

408n 

0.30+4 

fi 

152 E. 3 N. 


March 

3 

470 

7.45+1 

A, 

120 W. 36.30 N. 


»» 

4 

471 

16.12+3 

r. 

113 £. 12 S. 

Bima, Soembawa, F. 

»« 

6 

472 

10.46+2 

A. 

120 W. 23 N. 

But Robbies, Cali- 







fornia, is 36® N., F. 

9f 

16 

474 

11.50+2 

0 

40 E. 10 S. 


it 

18 

476 

23,24ca 

R, 

169 E.SON.l 

Two shocks. 

it 

19 


23.46+2 

E, 

159E.60N./ 

1 Nemuro, F. at 23.60. 

ft 

23 

476 

14.10+3 

1* 

170 E. 55 N. 

1 

ft 

31 

479 

7.11 

K, 

28.30 E. 44 N. 


April 

5 

4836 

21., 53+2 

I'l 

130 E. 2 N. 

Todano, Celebes, F. 

ft 

5 

483 

23.32 

E, 

149 E. 44 N. 

Japan, Nomuro, F. 

ft 

6 

486 

20.66+3 

K. 

132 £. 65 N. 


27 

4926 

4.5 

o. 

76 E. 12 N.T 


May 

14 

493 

0.49 

El 

148 £. 42 N. 

Nemuro, F. 


25 

496 

0.32+2 

M, 

165 E. 12 N. 

ft 

26 

497 

7.40 

D|, D. 

63 W. 15 8. 


ft 

27 

498 

16.26+3 


70 W. 20 N. 


Juno 

7 

600 

0.3 

E, 

121 £. 23 N. 

Formosa, Giran, D. 

tf 

13 

502 

3,19+2 

P.E, 

160 E. 52 N. 


If 

24 

606 

7.3 

E. 

135 E. 26 N. 

Omori gives 130 E. 

28 N., 7.6 G.M.T. 
at Tokio. Loo 
Choo, Oshima, F. 

Aug. 

6 

513 

18..39+3 

(Jj.K, 

66 E. 20 N. 

ft 

0 

614 

0.21 

El 

144 £. 40 N. 

Japan, Miyako, Kus- 
niio, F. 

tt 

9 

616 

13.1+1 

El 

159 E. 20 S. 


ft 

9 

516 

18.32 

El 

144 E. 40 N. 

Japan, Miyako, Hako- 
date, F. 

1 

10 

517 

10.27+3 

El 

156 E. 5 S. 


It 

11 

518 

14.32+2 

M, 

178 E. 23 8. 


1 S«vt. 

18 

510 

2.6+4 

« of E, 

92 E. 17 8. 


7 

629 

22.34+2 

E, 

125 £. 6 S. 

j Celebes, Tontoli, F. 
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IAH of Earthquakes 1899-1903 inrlusive — continued. 


Date 

No. 

Time at 
origin ^ 

DiRtrict 

Lat. and long 
in dogrena 

Remarka. P = felt, 

1) ^ ilestnictivo 

1001 

Sept. 

8 

530 

li. m. ! 

17.«i;2 j 


170 E. 11 S. 


ft 

10 

532 

4.26±1 1 


90 E. 7 N. 


tf 

30 

534 

10.6i2 1 

Q 

170 E. 30 N. 


Oct. 

8 

536 

2.16^2 

B 

90 W. 7 N. 


»» 

11 

537 

2.56±3 

i 

85 W. 7 S. 



l.'f 

539 

13.23±2 

At 

134 W. 53 N. 



17 

542 

5.67 d. 2 

K, 

70 K. ,30 N. 



iO 

543 

9.0m 

F. ! 


Origin near Java, 

»• 

20 

548 

8.42 

K. 

19E. 44N. 

many ahcicka. 

Baca, Servia, K. 

Nov. 

8 

551 

6.3 

K, 

150 K. 40 N. 


93 

1.3 

555 

10.10 

k\ 

122 E. 0 N.S. 


ft 

14 

Jf55b 

4.35 

Aj 

117 W. 37 N. 

Oasiv Beaver, Salt 

ft 

15 

557 

20.16 

Mt 

173 E. 43 S. 

l^ko City, U.S.A., 
P. 

( 'heviot,Now Zealand, 
D. 

ft 

18 

558 

0.4 

K, 

77 E. 32 N. 

ft 

20 

560 

23.57 

Ai 

1.30 W. 50 N. 


ft 

25 

562 

1,51 

i^\ 

127 E. 3 N. 

Ternate, F. 

Deo. 

0 

564 

2.17d:2 

A, 

120 W. 23 N. 


•> 

14 

665 

22.54 

K. 

121 £. 14 N. 

Batangaa, Pliilippincfl, 
D. 

•* 

26 

5685 

9.68±2 

M, 

140 E. 58 S. 

ft 

30 

569 

22.34 

P 

160 W. 52 N. 

Kenai, Alaska, D. 

ft 

31 

570 

5.51 

Q 

1,30 W. 10 N. 


If 

31 

571 

9.0i:2 

F 

173 W. 41 N. 1 


1902. 
Jan. 1 

572 

6.20 d:2 

P 

165 W. 47 N. 


If 

12 

574 

22.24 

n 

100 E. 15 S. 

About 22^.0 Kqko. at 
Donggala, Tontoli 
and l^kitta. 
Chilpancingo, D. 

If 

16 

576 

23.53 

B 

99 W. 17 N. 

ft 

18 

578 

23.23±2 

B 

94 W. 16 N. 

ft 

21 

580 

21.40db2 

Cn 

71 W. 3 N. 


ft 

24 

581 

23.23d:3 

Ft 

161 £. 8 S. 


ft 

28 

582 

18.48d:2 

c, 

68 W. 20 N. 


ft 

30 

584 

13.59 

Et 

145 £. 43 N. 

Japan, Tokachi, F. 

• 9 

31 

685 

1.41 

E, 

145 K. 43 N. 

If ft 

Feb. 

9 

586 

7.43±3 

Mt 

171 W. 43 8. 


ff 

9 

5866 

10.12±3 

M, 

171 W. 43 S. 


If 

13 

588 

9.34.6 

Kt 

60 E. 41 N. 

Shemaka, D. 

ft 

17 

580a 

or 9.39 
0.39±2 

0, 

70 W. 20 N. 


ff 

25 

590 

16.35db2 

Ft 

127 E. 0 N.S. 


March 

1 

592 

0.13 

E, 

122 E. 24 N. 

Formosa, Tailioku, F. 

ff 

5 

593 

10.3i;3 

Dt 

83 W. 20 S. 


ff 

12 

596 

15.7 

L 

160 W. 60 S. 


ff 

17 

597 

11.22 

A„B 

109 W. 30 N. 


ff 

20 

598 

1.50? 

E. 

122 £. 24 N. 


ff 

22 

599 

22.12d:2 

Q 

140 W. 23 N. 


■f 

24 

600 

17.58db2 


80 W. 31 N. 


ff 

25 

6006 

3.26±3 

B,Dt 

87 W. 3 N. 


ff 

28 

601c 

14.43 

Ft 

130 E. 3 N. 

Halmahera, Banda, 
F. 
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REPORTS OK THE STATE OF SOnSKOB. 


IAbI of Earthquahts 1699*1903 inr/iutve— contlniied. 



No. 

Tim© at 

Difitrirt 

Lat. and long. 

Remarks. F m felt, 



origin 

in degrees 

D s: destructive 

1902 


h. in. 




April 

*> 

11 

11 

005a 

0056 

23.41 

23.65 

K, 

D. 

no E. 50 N.l 
66 W. 27 S.J 

Double quake. Dis- 
tance between ori- 
gins 155®. 

t* 

19 

600a 

2.22 

B 

91.30 W. 16 1^! 

Amatitlan, Quato- 







mala, D. 

ff 

19 

606fr 

2.34i3 

a. 

60 B. 36 S. 

Origin determined 
from Wellington, 
Perth, Capetown, 
Bombi^, Kodai- 
kanal, Galoatta,and 







Bata^. 


19 

600<< 

2.36 

W. of Eg. 

113 E. 27N. 

Origin aietermined 







from Tokio, Manila, 
and Irkutsk. 

ft 

21 

mod 

17.28 

0, 

68 E. 40 S. 


May 

2 

607 

11.29 

El 

144 E. 39 N. 

Awomori, Janan, F. 

8. K.ooast of iCiushiu, 

F. 

Western Asia. 

ft 

8 

009 

2.19 

E. 

132 E. 30 M. 

ft 

25 

610 

17.20ca 

K, 


June 

n 

612 

0.10 

K, 

142 E. 63 N. 



lA 

0136 

1.30 

K« 

79 E. 29 N. 


July 

5 

016 

14.59 

K, 

23 E. 40 N. 

Bani, Salonioa, D. 

ft 

0 

017 

13.1 

M, 

160 W. 31 8. 



9 

618 

3.38 

K. 

56 E. 27 N. 

Bander Abbas, 







Kishim Id., D. 

ft 

20 

019 

8.49 

H 

i 26 W. 5 B. 


Aiig. 

2 

0196 

14.13±2 1 

M, 

150 E. 0 N.S. i 


>» 

7 

0216 

11.46 

E. 

108 E. 4 8. 

Palembang, Batavia, 

F. 

ft 

16 

624 

8.0±3 1 

El 

165 E. 15 8. 

tt 

21 

625 

11.17 


124 E. 8 N. 

Centre of Mindanao, 
D. 

Kashgar, Artush, D. 

tt 

22 

626 

3.1 

Ki.K,.K. 

75E.40N. 

tt 

23 

031 

12.68±2 1 

K,.K„K, 

79 E. 41 N. 

»♦ 

24 

632 

1.45 

k».k„k. 

75 E. 40 N. 


tt 

20 

635 

16.4 

K„K,.K, 

75 E. 40 N. 

1 

tt 

30 

636 

21.47 

K„K„K, 

Kgi 

76 E. 40 N. 


Sept. 

16 

639 

10.64 

122 E. 6 N. 

8olo and Basilan, F. 

tt 

20 

640 

6.30 

K. 

70 E. 87 N. 

Srinagar, F. 

tt 

22 

641 

1.44 

E, 

130 E. 13 N.. 

Guam, D. 

tt 

22 

6416 

1.46 

K. 

175 E. 75 N. 

Determined by Ir- 
kutsk, Viotoria, To- 



641e 




ronto, and Euro- 
pean stations. 

tt 

22 

1.56 

Ml 

152 E. 52 8. 

Determined by * Dis- 







covery,* Christ- 

churoh, Wellington, 






i 

and Perth. 

ft 

23 

642 

20.16 

B 

90 W. 15 N. 

Mexico, Tuxila, F. 

ft 

23 

6426 

20.29ca 

Oi 

77 E. 60 8. 

Origin determined 






* 

from Perth, Bata- 
via, Mauritius, and 






- 

Capetown. 

ft 

24 

642({ 

4.54 

C, 

SOW. 31 N. 
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lA$t of Eartkqmkto 1809-1903 incJiutve— continvied. 


Date 


No. 

Time at 
origin 

1 

District 

Lat. and long, 
in degrees 

Remarks. F = felt, 

D = destructive 

m2 

Oct. 

2 

043 

h. m. 

17.48 

At 

145 W. 58 N. 


»» 

6 

644 

0.10 

it. 

72 E. 38 N. i 

Ferghana, D. 

1 Nov. 

4 

653 

11.35 

Ka. K, 

01 E. 32 N. 

1 

15 

655 

0.30 


128E. 28N. 

Origin dctcrmiiu'd 


15 

606& 

9.33 

i*'. 

105 E. 2U 8. 

from Tokio, Manila, 
and Irkutsk. 

Origin dolor mined 

»» 

• 

17 

650 

0.36 

li. 

121 K. 14 N. 

from Bavaria, Ko- 
daikanal, * Perth, 
Capetown, Dis- 

covery.* 

Batangas, D. 

9» 

20 

658 

20.32 

ifi. 

121 E. 21 N. 

North of Philippines. 

*9 

21 

659 

7.3 

E, 

120 £. 21 N. 

Another eqke. near 
Ohristohuroh at 

same time, deter- 
mined from Christ- 
church, Perth, and 
Batavia. 

Balanes Is. and Taito, 

F. 

Deo. 

12 

661 

23.6±2 

A*i B 

118 W. 23 N. 

19 

13 

662 

17.8±2 

K. 

86 K. 30 N. 


If 

16 

663 

5.8 

K, 

75 E. 42 N. 

Andijan, D. 


28 

60U 

1.41 

K, 

88 K. 62 N. 

Bijsk, Altai Mts., D. 

1903. 

1 Jhii. 4 

668 

4.55 J.5 

1>. 

83 W. 15 8. 

Origin deierminetl 

' 99 

4 

6686 

1 5.17 

1 

120 E. 13 N. 

from Cliristeburch, 
Toronto, Victoria, 
B.C. , England, Capiv 
^ town, and Mauri- 
tius. 

Origin dotermined 

99 

5 

670 

i 

1 

21.59 

E. 

124 E. 34 N. 

from Manila, Ir- 
kutsk, Perth, and 
Bombay. 

Chinnampo, S.W. 

99 

14 

671 

1.44 

B 

90 W. 3 N. 

Korea, F. 

Suggested by Indian, 

99 

14 

6716 

2.46 

K..G 

64 E. 24 N. . 

Siberian stations 
and Batavia. 

99 

17 

672 

16.12 

Cl 

88 W. 25 N. 


1 .. 

19 

673 

12.36 

E. 

140 E. 1 N. 


> 99 

24 

674 

5.25±3 

A, 

120 W. 27 N. 


99 

24 

675 

15.37i2 

Di 

86 W. 5 8. 


Feb. 

1 

676 

9.33 

K, 

102 E. 42 N. 


1 99 

2 

6766 

O.SOca 

I>i 

100 W. 15 S. 


■ 99 

6 

678 

18.26ca 

M. 

178 W. 8 N. 

Origin determined 

99 

6 

670 

7.33 

K, 

98 E. 50 N. 

from Victoria, Ir- 
kutsk,Batavia,Cal. 
cutta,- Kodaikanal, 
Bombay, and Eng- 
land. 

1 « 

10 

681 

2.48d;2 

1 ^ . 

142 K. 11 N. 

Agana^ QiiaBi» D. ( 
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Tjigt of Earthqvahca 1899-1903 incluttvt — continued. 


Date 

No. 

Time at 
origin 

District 

: Dat. and long, 
j in degrees 




h. ni. 



1003 





Fel). 

11 

082 

10.5 

F. 

110 E. 8S. 

>» 

12 

083 

18.42 

K, 

87 E. 40 N. 

ft 

21 

086 

17.33 


152 £. 8 8. 

ft 

27 

080 

0.44 

F, 

104 E. 6 8. 


28 

087 

0.50 


81 W. 20 N. 

March 12 

080 

M.IO 


H7 E. 64 N. 


15 

000 

14.13 

^1 

128 W. 61 N. 


22 

002 

14.35 

K, 

00 E. 36 N. 


25 

004 

22.27 

O 

27 E. 27 N. 

tt 

28 

000 

7.55 

Ka 

72 E. 40 N. 


20 

098 

10.28«i 

D.? 


II 

30 

009 

3.23 


120 E. 3 S. 

April 

3 

700 

10.32 

P 

167 W. 67 N. 

tt 

12 

703 

3.13±3 

Uncertain 


M 

28 

704 

23.40 

1^4 

43 E. 39 N. 

tt 

20 

706 

3.69±4 

M*. 

143 W. 43 S. 

May 

13 

707 

0.32 

M^E. 

142 E. 8 N. 

9* 

16 

708 

11.41ca 

M„K, 

142 E. 12 N. 

tt 

17 

709 

1.0 

K, 

80 E. 23 N. 

tt 

23 

710a 

20.7 

F. 

110 E. 8 8. 

tt 

23 

7106 

22.7 

F, 

120 E. 7 N. 


29 

714 

9.33 

K, 

20 E. 39 N. 

June 

2 

717 

13.10±2 

K,.A, 

170 W. 67 N. 


4 

718 

16.12±6 

0 

37 E. 23 N. 


7 

710 

9.5 

B. 

122 E. 21 N. 


8 

721 

6.23±3 

M, 

121 E. 60 S. 


10 

724 

10.31 

Fi 

149 £. 0 N.S. 


24 

734 

16.66 

K« 

49 £. 30 N. 


26 

736 

22.12 

K, 

06 E. 61 N. 

July 

2 

738 

21.22 

M, 

160 B. 60 8. 

ff 

12 

746 

5.27? 

F. 

160 E. 6 8. 

ft 

23 

7486 

22.36 

E. 1 

121 £. 19 N. 


KenwrlcH. K a f«lt, 
D 8s flcHtnirtivo 


Bima, Soombawu, F. 


Tais, Sumatra, F. 

Origin dotermitiod 
from Trinidad, 
Toronto, Victoria, 
British stalioos and 
Bombay. Welling- 
ton does not agree, 
perhaps anotoei 
quake. 

KuKnesk, B. 


Origin determined 
from Tiflis, Tash- 
kent, Shido and 
Capetown. 

Fergana, Marghilan, 
Kojond, D. 

Argentina, F. 

Boeroo, Masarete, F. 


Melazghird, L. Van, 
D. 


Determined from Ma- 
nila, Tokio, Irkutsk, 
Calcutta and Perth. 
Honolulu and Vic- 
toria do not agree. 

This origin does not 
agree with records 
for Perth, W.A. 

Determined from Ba> 
tavia, Perth and 
Mauritius. 

Davao, Mindanao, F. 
Determined from 
*Discoverv, ’Manila, 
Tokio, Irkutsk and 
European stations. 

Corfu, F. 


Batanes Ids., F. 
Lenkoran, F. 

Luzon, Apairi, F. 
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LiH of Earthquakes 1899-1903 inclusive — continued. 


Dale 1 

No. 1 

'rime at 
oriKin 

DiHtriet 

Lat and long, 
in degreeh 

Keiimiks. F — felt, 

D — ilestnictive 

1 


li. in. 

1 

; 


MR»3 

1 


1 



July 27 

750 1 

10.34 

1 

57 W. 33 N. 


» 27 

751 , 

12.32ta 

11 i 

57 W. 3.-J N. ' 


All-. 11 

75U 1 

4.30 

K, 1 

23 E. 301 N. 

(Ireoci*, PotamoH, My> 


1 



tata, 1). 

M J3 

700 ' 

15.40 

i 

140 K. 41 N. 


„ 10 

701 1 

13.36i5 

<•. 

72 W. 20 N. 

.larnaica, Unity, F. 
Deterniiiied fiom 

Sept. 7 

704a 1 

7.10 

M, 

175 E. 71 S. V 


* • 

1 



ChriHti'hiirch, Perth, 
and Honolulu. 


» 7 

7046 

7.11 


122 E. 23 N. 


DotiTniined from Ir- 
kutsk, Krasnoyarak, 
Bombay, (ajie- 


• 








i 


1 town, and BiiiiNh 

1 HtatioiiB. 

„ 8 

705 

5.7 

1 

78 E. 50 S. 


» 

700/) 

13.48 

A, 

130 W. 58 N. 


13 

707 

15.31 ca 

' H 

19 W. 41 N. 


.. 23 

709 

0.14 

Ml 

100 E. .52 S. 


I ,, 2o 

771 

1.20 J 3 


58 E. 34 N. 

Persia, 'ruiHeliiH, 1). 

1 Oct. 10 

773 

10.41 

K, 

132 E. 32 N. 

Japan, Hyuga, F. 
Timor, Atajioepoe, F. 

1 .. 14 

774 

3.20ra 

1 K 

128 E. 11 S. 

1 





Det-i'r mined Irom 
Manila, Peith, Ba- 
t)ivia. 

.. 19 

774/) , 

3.5ra 


98 E. 3 S. 

Laia, Sumutra, F. 

M 20 

775 

2.17 


108 E. 9 S. 


„ 21 

1 777 

9.50ra 

I'l 

55 E. 33 S. 


, » 23 

778 , 

2.30 

Ki 

97 K. 00 N. 


1 M 29 

780 

14.19 

F| 1 

107 E. 20 S. 


30 

781 

3.54 

K| 

175 E. 20 S. 


i Nov. 10 

783 

17.17 

M, 

160 K. 50 S. 


.. 10 

784 

20.40 


107 E. 17 S. 


; " 

785 , 

20.234:2 

• i 

126 E. 9 N. 

PhilippiiU'H, Surigao, 




1 


F. 

' » 24 

788 

13.34 

F,, E, 

125 E. 3 N. 

CoIoIk’s, Bolaang, F. 

; 26 

1 789 

11.40 

K, ! 

110 E. 53 N. 

Send, L. Baikal, D. 

, Dec. 1 

! 7896 I 

1 6.43 

Q 

105 E. 25 N. 

i »» ^ 

1 790 1 

I 14.21 

Fa 

120 E. 24 N. 


3 

1 7916 

•21.20 

K, 

93 E. 32 N. 


• M 5 

1 7926 ! 

; 5.7 

Kp Ai 

150 W. 06 N. 


, » 6 

793 

22.48 

<5i 

45 E. 41 S. 

Felt at Cairo, 23.34. 

M 7 

7936 

14.40±3 

D, 

71 W. 28 S. 

Chili, Vallonar, D. 

» 10 

; 794 

7.8 

Nj, (i| 

65 E. 21 N. 


M 18 

7906 

12.18 

1^;, M, 

135 E. 5 N. 


M 23 

798 

0.53 

i M, 

i 

170 E. 5 S. 

Determined from 

1 

i 



Christchurch, Ho- 

1 

t 

1 




nolulu, Batavia, 

and Irkutsk. 40ni. 

I 

1 

1 


1 


later another eqke. 
recorded at British 

i 



1 

1 

and Azores stations. 

1 »> 28 

L 

802 

2.50±2 

Fi^Fa 

1 

1 123 E. 3 N. 

1 ColoboB, Ton toll, F. 


1911 


F 
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XI ir. Sensibility of Seismographs recording on Smoked Surfaces. 

On several occasions in the British Association Reports 1 have given 
illustrations of the marked want of sensitiveness of seismographs whi^’h 
record on smoked surfaces/ Instruments which work in this manner 
are inexpensive to maintain, you can at any time see your record, and 
they yield most excellent seismograms of strong disturbances. How- 
ever, in consequence of the elasticity of the writing levers, and possibly 
for other reasons, they do not commence to give a record until a certain 
amplitude of motion has been reached. They therefore fail to record 
minute movements, and as these may frequently represent that which 
remains of un earthquake originating at a great distance, those who use 
these types of instrument are entirely cut off from what I have called 
a * New Departure in Seismology. * As hearing upon this point I give 
the following quotations from the rcpoii of the Director, liombay and 
Allbag Observatories, 1010. The italics arc mine; — 

Milne's SeiRmogramM, 
phtiographic Rc- 
cord.i. 


I 
I 

I Vertical iiuin t ini'iit 

SewinogramH. tmhaiHTH 7 were re- m Hhifting lime. 

rorde<l and 1 wafi not 
recordi*d. 

Out of 48 small disturb- 2 distni bauees weie lost, aa iho 
anceH 20 weie recorded pajier did ru)t conn* out. 
and 2d m*re not re- 
corded. 

ColabaNo. 1 (K. W’.) Out of 9 principal diw- 1 disturbance was jiartially lost 
iScirtmograma. turbances 8 were rc- in shifting time, 

corded. 

Out of 48 small diRiutb- 2 disturbancoR were lust in 

anccH 37 were recorded shifting time and 1 was lost 
and 8 were not recorded owing to iho nmokrd /ntper 
being destroy cd. 

C'olaba No. 2 (N.-S.) Out of 9 principal dis- 1 disturbance was paitially lost 
Seismograms, tuibanoes 8 were re- in shifting time. 

corde<l. • 

Out of 48 small disturb- 1 was lost owing to the stoppage 

ances 31 were rc<’orded of cl(K*k ; 2 were loRt in 

and 13 wero not ro- shifting time, and 1 was lost 

corded. owing to the smoked paper 

being doRtroyed. 

Omori Seismograms. Out of 9 principal dis- 
turbaiices all were rc- 
cordtMl. 

Out of 48 Hmall disturb- 1 was lost owing to iho smoked 
ances 3(1 were recorded jMijjtr being destroyed, 
and II wore not ro- ' 

corded. 

' Soo lirii. Assoc. Reis. Reports^ 1909, p, 61, ‘AfterBhoeks of the Earthquake at 
Jamaica*; 1910, p. 48, * A Now Departure in ^ismology.* 


Ther<» was no loss (li , Tlie action of the instrument is 
record. j voluntarily inkuTiiptcd, e.//., 

lor regular changing of tho 
fiJin, winding and lating the 
waUh and clock, adjustment 
and exam illation of the iiistru- 
moiit. deflection cxjs rimentH, 
iVi* ; such iiiU'i niptionH are 
not taken into eonsideration. 
Out of 9 pniieipal dis- j I disturbance was jw’lially lost 
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Milne’s seismograph registered fifty-seven earthquakes during the 
year under report, besides several small local and other movements. Of 
these, three were great disturbances — namely, those recorded on 
November 9 and 13 and December 16. 

The seismograph for recording vertical movements registered twenty- 
seven disturbances. 

The Japanese (Omori) seismograph recorded forty-five disturbances. 

The Colaba seismographs No. 1 (E.-\V.) and No. 2 (N -R) recorded 
forfy-fn'e and thirty-nine disturbances respectively. 


Tlie Fuxfher TahulcUion of Bessel and other Functions. — Re'port of the 
CommiUeey consisting of Professor M. J. M. Ifii.L (Chairman), 
Dr. J. W. Nicholson (Secretary), Professor Alfred Lodge, 
Dr. L. N. G. Ftlon, and Sir George Grehnhill. 


* Part I . — Elliptic Functions, 

During the ex)urso of the year Sir George Greenhill has brought forward 
a scheme for the rearrangement of the Elliptic Function Tables on a new 
basis. 

This scheme would, in the event of its acceptanco by the Association, 
occupy the greater part of the attention of the Committee for some time, 
and would also involve a grant from the Association towards the ex- 
pense of corannting. 

It seems aesirahle, therefore, that the rej^rt for the present year 
should be concerned mainly with this question ; and a brief outline, 
with some specimen tables indicating the nature of the proposed work, 
is accordingly submitted to the Association for its approval or criticism. 

Subjoined is a specimen table for modular angle ^=4:5° and ^=75°, 
which may be taken as typical of the proposed work. The notation used 
is such that, for example, @(0) is denoted by ©0, and H(K) by IIK. 

The argument of the table proceeds by degrees of the quadrant of 
the quarter petiod K or F (90'’), instead of degrees of A—am / K, as in 
Legendre's Table IX, 

The four r.olumns of A, B, C, D give at r°, where r ~ 90/, 


P /yOx _ 


A ^ ox n/K 

HK’ 


B (r") = A (90 - r) = “ 

80 that the table proceeds from 0® to 46®, and then turns back again 
upward, as in the ordinary trigonometrical table of a circular function. 
The elliptic functions are given then by 


v/K'an/K: 


A 

D’ 


r4i/K = 


D’ 


dn/K C 
Vk' D' 


instead of the usual form of Jacobi 


-IS' "Vk®" 


r 2 



Elliptic Function Table. ^== 45 ''. 

sin 45® « K = 1*85407 = K‘, E = 1*35064 = E' ; e~' = 0*043214, ^ = e' = al 1*36438 = 23 Hi. 
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0*3708 I 21-01 ] 0*0923 1*0181 0*3060 , 0*9482 ' 1*1711 , 0 0802 * 74 61 1*4833 



0*4944 27*78 0*1168 1*0818 0*4042 0*9118 1*1579 ' 0*1027 ! 69*57 1*8597 
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,(0*927085) (49*989667) 10*1464466) (1*094586) (0*7044708) (0*7044708) I <1*0945861 i (0*1464466) (49*989667) i0 927035| 


Elliptic Fwiction Table: . 6 = ' 
K = 2*76806, K' = 1-59814, E’ = 1 *54415, E = 1*07640, 
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0*7362 39‘13 0 3426 1 16 <il 0 J 716 0 8979 1*6075 0 2225 7611 I 2 0300 
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^^3 


32 ^ 


to I'a 
•a o MS 


«v5«r-l ©0»QD 

O ift •'5 lO ^ ^ 



90(1-/; > F* ! am (1-/; i | - q ,, HK | BK 
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The column of E and P gives 

E (r®) — zn /K = — /E, 

F(r®) = E(90-f) = zn(l -/)K 

and 

= am /K, /K = 

If the small Theta function is preferred, K must be replaced by irr, 
and (i^/K by 6 (Jw/), lifK by (Jtt/), but the numerical entry in the Table 
is unaltered. 

Tlie value of A, B, C, D is chosen as the quotient of two Theta functions, 
because it can be expressed algebraically, and calculated to any desired 
number of decimal places, for a Division value of the Elliptic Function ; 
and BO the accuracy may be tested of the terms of a series employr^d in the 
confutation. 

Thus at the Bisection, / = J, r == 45, and 
E(46) = F(45) = zniK= J(1 - O 


K =3 sin 0, K = cos 0 


D(46)=C(46)=/'t:l^'U» 


At Trisection, in the region 3>h> 1, 

^=_(6+iy' (3 - b) (fc- 1)» (6+3) 
166 ’ 166 

D (30) = C(60) = V' 


D(60) = C(30) = 
A(30) = B(60) = 


(6-1)' 

( 6 ^)^ 

(6+1)' 


The value 


A(60) = B(30) = 2n/k'. 

E(30) = F(60) = ®-J* 

E(60) = F(30) = ^^*’^^‘ 

o 

=2-642 

2 


makes 0 = 45®, and the Table has been checked by these values. 
Also 5 Bs n/ 3 makes B = 75®. 
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At Quinquiseotion, 


Region 

I. j 

\^6 +-2 

IT. 

“ill. 

1- ^ 

1 _>r » — 

(c+3)(c-’-4c-l) 

20e7 

1 1 
znJK 1 

i 

1 

1 zn’K 

1 


(3f-I){c- 4c-l) 
20c] (<•-*+> )^ 

1 

1 

, /ii’K 

^ k ' 

1 

1 

zn^K 


r(«+i) 

L .320* J 
r(c+i)'(c-in4 

L 32c' J 

«;k 0(18) 
^■k^D(30) 

1 'VD{18) 

' ,B.'K , 

' 00 ” 

"If 


and Ro on, •us in ‘ Phil- Trans-,’ A, 1904, p. 264. 

We find that ^=46® for 

c in Region I, 

c =2 COB 18®4'2 cos 36®=3*5202 in Region II, 

in Region III, 

and so obtain an independent verification of the entry in the Tables 
calculated from a series. 

These verifications at the Division value are indicated in the Table 
by round brackets ; values in heavy type have been (completely verified. 

Other Division values can be calculated algebraically to serve as a 
check at any stage of the calculation, and are analogous to the surd 
values of the circular functions of 46®, 30°, 60°, and the multiples of 18° 
and 15° ; and it is possible to calculate all the tabular values for every 
S'’ from an algebraical formula, by a method analogous to Euclid's con- 
struction of the quindecagon. 

The entry is given in a Table to every 3 ' of the quadrant of K, and to 
four decimals only, as calculated from the first two terms of a g series. 
Discrepancy is apparent, and more terms are required at a high modular 
angle, 0 = 75°, as is seen by comparison with the exact numerical value 
in brackets. 

But the Table is put forward for criticism of the arrangement, and 
further calculation is reserved. 

Tlic Committee invite criticism, and they are desirous of obtaining a 
suitable grant from the Association for the expense of their computations 
on these Tines. 

Part II , — Bessel Functions. 

During the year the Committee have been fortunate in securing the 
valuable help of Mr. J. R. Airey, and they are desirous that his name be 
added to the Committee. Mr. Airey has calculated, to seven decimal 
places, the values, for a large range of the argument, of the functions 
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previously dealt with by Aldis and by B. A. Smith. The need for more 
extended tables of these functions has always been felt. 

The tables mentioned in the Report of the previous year are not yet 
siifBiciently advanced for publication, and in the meantime it seems 
desirable to publish Mr. Airey’s tabh^s in the present Report, since they 
are now complete enough in themselves. The whole of the work, of which 
un account is now given, is due to him. 


Tables of the Neutmnn Functions and Y„(x). 


(A.) 

The values of tlie functions G(i(:r) and 0|(x) have been calculated by 
Aldis* t-o 21 decimal places from a: -0*1 to 6‘() by intervals of 0*1. In a 
paper by Micliell on ‘ The Wave-resistance of a Ship,' tables oTf these 
functions in the form 


Yu(a;) and kJ,(a;)— Y,(a;), 

where k- ^ log 2 — *11693 ... • 

were given by H. A. Siiiith^ from at = 0*00 to 1*00 and from 1*0 to 10*3. 
The calculations were c.arricd out to four places of decimals with an 
error of one in the last place and possibly of two when the value of x is 
greater than 3 or 4. 

The following values of the Go(-f) &*id G|(t) functions were calculated 
from the semiconvergent scries 

\/ P. “”(*“4) } ’ 

and the results verified from the relation 

(l|.To — QoJi — 

X 

TJie G functions can al8-> be calculated from the J functions, and this 
provides another method of verification : — 

For large values of 

-JoW= 4) ~ ““('*“4) } 

and 

G..(x)— v^2x { *“(*“4) } 

Put Q„(a5)=:R,, sin Oo and Po(®)=Ro 

Then 

tan f#o=Q„(a;) / P„ (a;) and can be found. 


Go(»)= . tan (*— . 

• AUia, Proe. Soy. 800 ., Izvi., 1890-1900. 

> MiohoU. Phil. Mag. [6], xJv.. 1898. 


Hence 
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Similarly, 

where tan ^^=Qi(aj)/Pi(a;). 

The following interpolation forniiila) may be uBcd iu Lojinection with 
these tables, viz. : — 


U*(»±A) 


A' 4.^7, 3\ 1 

6:r + 24l I 

.G„(*) 


• 


1 

+1 


-I.)-!' 


G,(a;±A) 


+1 

<N 

1 


24 V x* x' / 

...}.G,(x) 





Jbor comparison, it may be noted that is l^he same 

as 


— T,Y*(*) [Nielsen], — ^K„(x) [Graf u. Gubler], 

2 2 



^Y„(a;) [."'cliaflicitlin], and 

— ^ N„(a*) [Jahnkc u. Kmdo|. 



Tablk I. 





Greatest error *0000001. 




Oik) 

.c 

C„(.r) 


01 

+2-4099764 

+ 10-1456967 

2-8 

0*6847362 

-0-1J3976I 

0-2 

+ 1-6981963 

+6-2210621 

2-9 

-0*6407463 

- 0-4648616 

03 

+ 1-2680624 

+ 3-6020011 

3-0 

-0*6919646 

0-5099974 

U-4 

+0-9619412 

+ 2-7973873 

3-1 

-0-6389448 

-0-5491967 

0-5 

+0-6982484 

+2-3113834 

3-2 

- 0-4823181 

- 0-6823120 

0-e 

+0-4846062 

+ 1-9798181 

3-3 

-0-4226887 

0-6092380 

07 

+0-2994968 

+ 1-7329808 

3-4 

-0-3600789 

0-0299133 

0*8 

+0-1363487 

+ 1-5364663 

3-6 

-0-2969160 

-0-6113225 

0*9 

-0-0088409 

+ 1-3716040 

3-6 

-0-2320223 

-0-(i524959 

1-0 

-0-1386337 

+ 1-2271262 

3*7 

0-1666211 

-0-6545166 

11 

-0-2647264 

+ 1-0966036 

3*8 

-0-1013216 

O-6504898 

1'2 

-0-3682727 

+0-9766787 

3*9 

-00.367188 

-0-6406022 

1*3 

-0-4600887 

+0-8616128 

4*0 

+0*0266106 

- -0-6260602 

1-4 

-0*6307644 

+0-7626421 

4*1 

10*0881132 

-0-6041189 

15 

-0-6007494 

+0-0476629 

4*2 

+0*1472640 

-0*5780732 

1*6 

- 0-6604060 

+0-6459743 

4*3 

1-0*2036688 

-0-5472666 

1*7 

-0-7100424 

+0-4472469 

4*4 

+0-2666683 

*^-0-5120335 

1-8 

-0-7499480 

+0-3613320 

4*5 

+0-3068419 

-0-4728066 

1-9 

-0-7804030 

+0-2682480 

4*6 

+0-3610101 

-0-4299980 

2-0 

-0-8016962 

+0-1681262 

4*7 

+0-3917372 

-0-3840617 

21 

-0-8141380 

+0-0811766 

4*8 

+0-4277338 

-0*3364674 

2-2 

! -0*8180460 

-0-0023370 

4*0 

+0-4687683 

-0-2847016 

2*3 

-0-8137909 

-0-0821170 

5*0 

+0-4846184 

-0*2322629 

2-4 

-0-8017676 

-0-1678477 

5*1 

+0*6061719 

-0*1786668 

2-6 

-0-7828671 

-0-2292077 

6*2 

+0*6203278 

-0*1243919 

20 

-0-7660723 

-0-2968808 

6*3 

+0*6300463 

; -0-0699762 

2-7 

-0-7233673 

-0*3676648 

5-4 

+0-6843346 

1 -0-0169079 
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Table I.— -OoiUifiiMcI. 


J! 


Oi (®) 

X 



5-5 

+ 0-6332649 

+ 0 * 0.373194 

10*8 

+ 0*2083479 

- 0*3099008 

6*6 

+ 0*6269146 

+ 0*0892301 

10*9 

+ 0*2381063 

- 0*2848144 

5-7 

+ 0*6164680 

^ 0*1393663 

11*0 

+ 0*2652267 

- 0*2571470 

6-8 

+ 0*4991149 

+ 0*1872026 

11*1 

- 1 - 0*2894697 

- 0*2271963 

5-9 

+ 0-4780960 

+ 0*2326990 

11*2 

+ 0*3106979 

‘- 0 * 1952 fl 99 

ttO 

+ 0*4626952 

+ 0*2749056 

11-3 

+ 0*3284689 

- 0*1617012 

61 

+ 0*4232276 

+ 0*3138641 

11*4 

H - O -3428060 

- 0*1268323 

6*2 

+ 0*3900442 

+ 0*3491624 

11*6 

+ 0*3537937 

- 0*0910159 

6-3 

+ 0*3636262 

+ 0*3806244 

11*6 

+ 0*3610784 

- 0*0646110 

6-4 

+ 0-3140784 

+ 0*4077167 

11*7 

+ 0*3647084 

- 0*0179793 

6*6 

+ 0*2721286 

+ 0*4306416 

11*8 

+ 0*3646789 

+ 0 *(] gi 86178 

6-6 

+ 0-2281207 

+ 0-4488607 

11*9 

+ 0*3610210 

+ 0*0645247 

6-7 

+ 0*1826126 

+ 0-4626364 

12*0 

+ 0-3538020 

+ 0*0896913 

6'8 

+ 0*1367687 

+ 0-4716324 

12*1 

+ 0*3431221 

+ 0*1236796 

6-0 

+ 0*0883629 

+ 0*4768218 

12*2 

+ 0*3291161 

+ 0*1661661 

7-0 

+ 0-0407618 

+ 0*4764287 

12*3 

+ 0-3110403 

i - O -1868436 

7-1 

- 0*0066688 

+ 0*4704202 

12*4 

+ 0*2918171 

+ 0*2164200 

7-2 

- 0*0631718 

+ 0*4609071 

12*6 

+ 0*2689428 

+ 0*2416486 

7*3 

- 0*0986060 

+ 0-4470387 

12*6 

+ 0-2436740 

+ 0*2662730 

7-4 

- 0*1424408 

+ 0*4290079 

12*7 

+ 0*2159819 

+ 0*2860809 

7-6 

- 0*1842752 

+ 0*4070381 

12*8 

+ 0*1864666 

+ 0*3039080 

7-6 

- 0*2237263 

+ 0*3813912 

12*9 

+ 0*1653061 

+ 0-3186840 

7*7 

- 0-2604406 

+ 0*3623687 

13*0 

+ 0*1228486 

+ 03200 P 60 

7-8 

- 0*2940967 

+ 0*3202622 

13*1 

+ 0-0884170 

4 0*3380536 

7*9 

- 0*3244022 

+ 0-2864469 

13*2 

+ 0*0663623 

+ 0*3427062 

8*0 

- 0*3611068 

+ 0*2482808 

13*3 

+ 0*0209911 

+ 0*3439302 

8*1 

- 0*3739929 

+ 0*2091495 

13*4 

- 0*0132827 

+ 0*3417416 

8*2 

- 0*3928844 

+ 0*1684534 

13*6 

- 0*0472449 

+ 0*3361863 

8-3 

- 0*4076460 

+ 0*1266023 

13*6 

- 0*0804483 

+ 0*3273439 

8-4 

- 0*4181801 

+ 0*0840132 

13*7 

- 0*1126076 j 

+ 0*3163250 

8-6 

- 0*4244371 

+ 0*0411063 

13*8 

- 0*1434122 

+ 0*3002710 

8-6 

- 0*4264047 

- 0*0017028 

13*9 1 

-0 1726664 

4 0*2823620 

8*7 

- 0*4241139 

- 0*0439995 

14*0 

- 0*1997937 

+ 0*2617651 

8*8 

- 0*4176366 

- 0*0863816 

14*1 

- 0*2248377 

+ 0*2387317 

8*9 

- 0*4070808 

- 0*1264686 

14*2 

- 0*2474606 | 

+ 0*2134960 

90 

- 0*3926994 

- 0*1638671 

14*3 

- 0*2674724 

+ 0*1803226 

9*1 

0*3743773 

- 0*2002230 

14*4 

- 0*2846768 

+ 0*1674914 

9*2 

- 0*3626337 

- 0*2342263 

14*6 

- 0*2989253 I 

+ 0*1273006 

9*3 i 

- 0*3276212 

- 0*2666609 

14*6 

- 0*3101008 

+ 0*0900660 

9*4 

- 0*2996198 

- 0*2939620 

14*7 

- 0*3181120 1 

4 0*0640708 

9*6 

- 0*2689370 

- 0*3191642 

14*8 

- 0*3229008 

+ 0*0310083 

9*6 

- 0*2369018 

- 0*3409663 

14*9 

- 0*3244424 

- 0*0008300 

9*7 

- 0*2008649 

- 0*3591787 

16*0 

- 0*3227425 

- 0*0331024 

9*8 

- 0*1641908 

- 0*3736818 

16*1 

- 0*3178400 

.- 0*0648324 

9*9 

- 0*1262564 

- 0*3843620 

16*2 

- 0*3098044 

- 0*0967100 

10*0 

- 0*0874480 

- 0*3911526 

15*3 

- 0*2987362 

- 0*1264361 

] 0*1 

- 0*0481436 

- 0*3940261 

15*4 

- 0*2847662 

- 0*1637274 

10*2 

- 0*0087733 

- 0*3929909 

15*6 

- 0*2680484 

- 0*1803067 

10*3 

+ 0*030 U 30 

1 - 0*3880964 

16*6 

- 0*2487694 

- 0*2049274 

10-4 

+ 0*0687201 

- 0*3794266 

15*7 

- 0*2271368 

- 0*2273690 

10*6 

+ 0*1060764 

: - 0*3671018 

, 16*8 

- 0*2033775 

- 0*2473930 

10*6 

+ 0*1420237 

- 0*3612762 

15*9 

- 0*1777434 

- 0*2648464 

10 - 7 J ! 

1 + 0*1762211 

! - 0*3321368 

1 16*0 

- 0*1604996 

- 0*2796630 


(B.) 

From the simple relation between the 6, J, and Y functions, vis., 
Y„(»)=(log 2-y)J,(*)-G.{®), 
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the values of the Neumann functions Y„(a;) and Y , (x) are readily obtain^ 
Tables of the functions wore calculated to four places of decimals by Smith 
with a possible error of two in the last fif;ure.‘* 

For purposes of iiiteri>olaiion fonnidne similar to those for (fo(x) and 
G,(x) may bo use<l. 

Table IL 

Greatest ermr *(K)(H)OOL 


X 

Yo(x) 

Y,U) j 

X 

Yo(j-) 1 

Y,(r) 

01 

-2*2943346 

-10I399073 

5*0 

-0*5062074 

+0*1942862 

0-2 

-1-5834212 

-6*2095168 

5*1 

-0*6219048 

+0*1395760 

0-3 < 

-1*1547248 

-3-5848063 

6-2 

-0*6331139 

1 0*0846015 

0*4 

- 0*8406008 

-2*7746616 

5*3 

-0*6388333 

+0*0298074 

0-5 

-0*5894502 

-2*2832969 

5*4 

-0*5391120 

-0*0241284 

00 

-0*3788761 

-1*9465804 

5*5 

-0*6340483 

-0*0769028 

0-7 

-0*1973309 

-1*6948399 

5*6 

-0*6237877 

-0*1279898 

0-8 

-V)*0382373 

-1*4937049 

5*7 

-0*6085214 

-0*1769452 

0*9 

+0*1024584 

-1*3244417 

6*8 

-0*4884837 

- 0*2233604 

10 

1 0*2273442 

-1*1761106 

6*9 

-0*4639494 

-0*2668163 

1*1 

+0*3381522 

-1*0420112 

6*0 

-0*4352307 

-0*3069820 

1*2 

+0*4360782 

-0*9179113 

6*1 

-0*4026739 

-0*3435209 

1*3 

+0*6219762 

-0*8010938 

6*2 

-0*3666662 

-0*3761647 

1*4 

+0*5964808 

-0*6898136 

6*3 

-0*3275793 

-0*4046482 

1*6 

-f 0*6600864 

-0*6829706 

6*4 

-0*2858710 

-0*4287732 

1*0 

+0*7132006 

-0*4799054 

6*5 

-0*2419754 

-0*4483766 

1*7 

+0*7561814 

-0*3802657 

6*6 

-0*1963504 

-0*4633398 

1*8 

+0*7893631 

-0*2839159 

6*7 

-0*1494646 

-0*4735886 

1*9 

+0*8130747 

-0*1908736 

6*8 

-0*1017897 

-0*4790933 

2*0 

+0*8276622 

-0*1012666 

6*9 

-0*0638035 

-0*4798680 

2*1 

+0*8334480 

-0*0152936 

7*0 

-0*0069732 

-0*4759716 

2*2 

+0*8308406 

+0*0667906 

7*1 

+0*0412383 

-0*4675041 

2*3 

+0*8202297 

+0*1447052 

7*2 

+0*0873798 

-0*4546088 

2*4 

+0*8020483 

+0*2181536 

7*3 

+0*1320184 

-0*4374672 

2*5 

+0*7767679 

+0*2868366 

7*4 

+0*1747389 

-0*4162989 

2*6 

+0*7448496 

+0*3504636 

7*6 

+0*2151524 

-0*3913586 

2*7 

+0*7068429 

+0*4087597 

7*6 

+0*2528949 

-0*3629333 

2*8 

+0*6632837 

+0*4614743 

7*7 

+0*2876333 

-0*3313388 

2*9 

+0*6147416 

+0*5083856 

7*8 

+0*3190683 

-0*2969186 

3*0 

+0*5618064 

+0*5493050 

7*9 

+0*3469349 

-0*2600377 

3*1 

+0*6060863 

+0*6840829 

8*0 

+0*3710065 

-0*2210791 

3*2 

+0*4461982 

+0*6126099 

8*1 

+0*3910948 

-0*1804440 

3*3 

+0*3827739 

+0*6348198 

8*2 

+0*4070530 

-0*1385432 

3*4 

+0*3184450 

+0*0606912 

8*3 

+0*4187761 

-0*0967947 

3*5 

+0*2528462 

+0*6602489 

8*4 

+0*4261976 

-0*052(^206 

3*6 

+0*1866039 

+0*6635634 

8*5 

+0*4292992 

-0*0094419 

3*7 

+0*1203377 

+0*6607516 

8*6 

+0*4281000 

+0*0333237 

3*8 

+0*0546526 

+0*6619762 

8*7 

+ 0*4226621 

+0*0752684 

3*0 

-0*0098666 

+0*6374438 

8*8 

+0*4130871 

+0*1159960 

4*0 

-0*0726527 

+0*6174037 

8*9 

+0*3995169 

+0*1551257 

4*1 

-0*1331723 

+0*5921463 

9*0 

j-03821269 

+0*1922966 

4*2 

-0*1909188 

+0*5619996 

9*1 

+0*3611334 

+0*2271690 

4*3 

-0*2464214 

+0*5273274 

9*2 

+0*3367803 

+0*2594298 

4*4 

-0*2962467 

+0*4885254 

9*3 

+0*3093440 

+0*2887952 

4*5 

-0*3430029 

+0*4460183 

9*4 

+0*2791264 

+0*3160089 

4*6 

-0*3863418 

+0*4002555 

9*6 

+0*2464545 

+0*3378498 

4*7 

-0*4229611 

+0*3517075 

9*6 

+0*2116746 

+0*3571306 

4*8 

-0*4666067 

+0*3008619 

9*7 

+0*1751518 

+0*3727008 

4*9 

-0*4830736 

+0*2482186 

9*8 

+0*1372627 

+0*3844449 


* Smith, Messenger of MiUhemaHta^ 1897. 
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Table 11. 

•^CotUinued. 



.r 



:r 1 

Yr>(ir) 

Y,(r) 

9-9 

+ 0-0983933 

+0-3922882 

130 ! 

-00e88693 

-0-3381471 

100 

0*0589363 

+0-3901925 

13 1 1 

- 0-0647374 

-0-3437170 

10-1 

4 0 0 192732 

+0-;i961587 

13-2 1 

0-0.302316 

-0-3468431 

10-2 

0-0201652 

hO-3922239 

13-3 ' 

4 0-0043165 

-0-3445304 

10-3 

-00590321 

-I-0-3844B57 

13-4 

+0-0386241 

0-3398172 

10-4 

0 0969345 

1 0-:n2996G 

13-5 

4 0-0721689 

-0-3317762 

10 o 

-0-1336114 

+ 0-3679006 

13-6 1 

-1 0-1048094 

0-3205080 

10-6 

-0 1684138 

4 0-3395406 

137 

f0 1361673 

- 0-3001408 

10-7 

0*2013136 

1 0-3170468 

13-8 

+0-1659418 

' 0-2888644 

10-8 

0-2319064 

I 0 2934192 

13-0 , 

+ 0-1938491 

-0-2688437 

10-9 

-0-2699086 

+0-2662248 

14-0 

+0-2196265 

0-2463027 

. 11-0 

0-2850720 

+0-2300620 

14‘J 

+0-2430335 

-0-2214829 

ll-I 

-O-3(»71701 

+0-2050143 

14-2 

02fl380f>7 

0*1946443 

11-2 I 

0 3260159 

+0-1716369 

14-3 

1 0-2819044 

- 0-166C»660 

11-3 ! 

- 0-3414512 

H0i:i68628 

14 4 

+ 0-29702(»7 

-0 1360404 

11*4 ; 

, -0 3533537 I 

1 +0-1010133 

14-6 

+0-3090745 , 

-0-J 048760 

11-5 

1 -0-3616369 1 

1 0-0645:197 

14 6 

+0-3179684 j 

, -0-0728868 

110 

-0-3662608 

1 -1 0-0277148 

14-7 

+0-3236362 

1 -00403916 

11-7 

-0-3671814 

0-0090675 

14*8 

+0*3260406 1 

-00077174 

11-8 

1 -0-3644508 

- 0 0154469 

14*9 

+0*3261834 

+0-0248136 

Ji-y 

-0-3681170 

-0-081U711 

160 

+0-3210034 1 

>1-0 0668804 

12*0 

1 0-3482733 

-0 1 155069 

16*1 

+0-31.38332 1 

4 0*(»881706 

121 

1 -0-3;i50156 

-.0-1480917 

15-2 

+0*3034953 

4 0-1183799 

12-2 

I - 0-3186930 

-0-1800469 

16*3 

+0-2902029 

+0-J472173 

J2-3 

1 -0-2991043 

- 0-2003642 

15*4 

+0 2741069 

4 0-1744069 

12-4 

1 -0-2767969 

-0-2:91:1760 

16-6 

+0-2553861 

+0*1996910 

12-5 

j 0 2519143 

-0-26(»83:i3 

16-6 

+0-2342402 

+0*2228318 

12-0 

, -0-2247227 

-tr2825169 

16-7 

4-0*2108972 

i-02436160 

12-7 

1 -0 1955098 

0:J012348 

16*8 

+0-1866022 

+0*2018487 

12-8 

! -0-1645802 

-0-3168264 

16-9 

+0-1686181 

+0*2773702 

12-9 

-0 13225:10 

- 0*3291626 

16-0 , 

+0-i:W2233 

+0-2900429 

^ 


Magnetic Observations at Falmouth Observatory, — Report of (he Coni' 
miltecy consisting of Sir W. H. Prkbub (Chairman) y Dr. W. N. Shaw 
(Secr€tary)y Professor W. 6. Adams. Dr. Charles Chrke, Captain 
Creak, Mr. W. L. Fox, Dr. K. T. Glazebrook, Sir A. W. Rf'CKKH, 
and Professor A, Sohuster, 


The \miinl nninbev of a])SoIut.e observations has been made by Mr. 
Kitto. 

T)ie mean values of ilie magnetic elements for the year 11)10 are 

ns follciws: — 


Doolinatiun . 
Inclination , 
Horizon tAl force 
Vert ical force 


17“ 41' 0W. 

29'*0N. 
01 8802 C.G.8. 
0-43208 C.aS. 


The declination, horizontal force, and vertical foroe curves have 
been tabulated as usual for the Astronomer-Royal’s five quiet days a 
month, and the usual tables of hourly means and diurnal inequalities 
have appeared in the ‘ Tic*port of the Observatory Committee of the 
Royal Cornwall Polytechnir Society for the year 1910 ’ and in the 



ON^MAaNETIO OBSKaVATlONS AT FALMOUTH OBHKRVA'rORY. 71) 

* Summaries of Besults of Geophysical iirid Meteorological Obaerva- 
tions, 1910,' published by the Meteorological Office in continuation of 
the reports of the Observatory Department of the National Physical 
Laboratory. 

A few days of horizontal force trace were lost owing to the breaking- 
in I he end of October — of the suspension of the horizontal force magnet, 
which had been in use since 1801. Some difficulty was experienced 
in dealing with the November quiet day records of this element, owing 
to a tendency in the trace to drift for some time after the new sus- 
pension was fixed. Jt was, liowever, found possible, with the guidance 
afforded by the Kew curves, to surmount this difficulty, except for the 
first quiet day of the month. 

The magnet ic character of individual days has liec'ti decided by Mr. 
Kitto as in the previous year, and communicated to Dr. van Kverdingen 
of do Bilt for inclusion in the International List 

The ijiagnetographs at Eakdalcmuir have now liecn arranged to 
record directly the variations in the Northerly, Westerly, and Vertical 
components of tlie magnetic forci‘. Regular tahulation of the curves 
coininenced with January 1, 1011. 

Since 1901 the magnetic woik at J^'almoulh has been maintained 
by grants to the Eoyal (Jorawall Polytechnic Society from the Jhitisli 
Association and the Government Grant Committee amounting to lOOh 
a year. The grounds put forward for the giants in 1001 and siihseqiK'nt 
years were the notification by I lie Society that unless pecuniary aid 
were fortlicoming the work must coaso, and the representation on the 
part of those interested m Terrestrial Magnetism that the instruments 
at Kew had l)oeii disturlxid by electric tramways, tliab tbo new 
observatory at Pskdalenmir was not yet ready to take its place, and 
that the maintenance of contmuoiis records from undisturbed instru- 
ments during tlio trinsition piTiod wao of special importance. 

The observatory at Eskdalcinuir is now in operation, and the pi'riod 
of transition must bo regarded as coming to an end when the results 
for the first year of the new observatory arc published in 1019. 

So far as the observatory at ]<"alriiouth is concerned the situation 
reverts to the position of 1001. The Society have no funds for the 
observatory beyond the 250h a year contributed by the Meteorological 
Office for the nuiintenance of a meteorological station of the first order, 
and it may be remarked that that sum, even when augmented by lOOh 
a year for magnetic observations, is not properly adequate for the main- 
tenance of a separate institution with a scientific staff. The withdrawal 
of the grant for magnetic work would therefore have consequences 
beyond the suspension of the magnetic records. 

The Society have been responsible for the maintenance of the obser- 
vatory since 1868 and for the magnetic work since 1887. They have 
provided a site and building for these purposes, and are naturally 
anxious that the work should be continued. 'Fhey are desirous of 
making an appeal to Government for funds for the purjicHe if they have 
the necessary support on scientific grounds. 

The Committee recognise the advantage of having a magnetic 
observatory in the South of England undisturbed by electric trams. And 
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IhiH julviintagc might well be securetl by arranging for a continuance 
of the magnetic \Nork at Falmouth, at leaat so long as Falmouth remains 
undistu .bed. Theie is also a special advantage in having an observatory 
on the coast so tliat it may be directly available for comparisons with 
observations at sea, and the position of the Falmouth (ibservatory is 
very convenient from this point of view. I’ho situation of the 
observatory wiili reference to the growing town of Falmouth is subject 
to some disadvantages owing to the mechanical disturbances due to 
load tnifhc. Tins is a ptunt w'hich would come up for consideration witli 
the ai)peal wliich the rolytechnic Society propose. In tlie meantime 
the C!ommiUec desire to support the appeal, and in asking tlic Associa- 
tion to continue its support of the magnetic observalions for ;inot[ier 
year, until the first year’s results of the Eskdalemuir Observatory are 
published, they understand t.hat by that time, and before the next 
meeting of the Association, the result of the appeal for the mainlen- 
ance of Falmouth Observatory as a permanent institution will Imve 
l>een ascertained. They Ihcieforc recommend their reappoinlmeut with 
a grant of 60/. 


Exjmrimcnts for Imjrravmg the Comtnuiion of Pnictical St(i 7 tdards 
for Kleetrical MeasurenmUs, — Eeporl of the Committee^ rofiswting of 
Lord llAYLEiOH {Chairman)y Dr. R. T, Glazrbrook [Seaetary)^ 
Professors J. Perry, W. G. Adams, and (!. Carey Foster, Sir 
Oliver Lodge, Dr. A. Muiriiead, Sir W. 11. Preece, Professors 
A. Schuster, J. A. Fleming, and Sir J. J. Thomson, Dr. W. N. 
Shaw, Dr. J. T. Bottomlky, Rev. T. C. Fitzpatrick, Professor 
S. P. Thompson, Mr. J. Rennie, Principal E. II. Griffiths, 
Sir Arthur Rucker, Professor H. L. Callendar, and Messrs. 
G. Matthey, T. Mather, and F. E. Smith. 

The Committee have to regret the death, since the last meeting of the 
Association, of Dr. G, Johnstone Stoney, F.R.S. lie had been a mem- 
ber since 1861, and up to a few years since continued his active interest 
in the work. In its earlier stages his skill in definition and his admir- 
able choice of nomenclature had proved invaluable to the Committee. 
The collected Reports yvhich are to be issued shortly will indicate 
how large a share in the establishment of the C.G.S. system of units 
is due to him. 

Repuhlication of Reportfi. ~£he republication of the Reports is not 
yet completed, but this should be done within the present year. The 
proofs of the Reports from 1862 to 1883 have been finally revised and 
the remaining proofs will soon be ready. 

Lorenz Apparatus, -^The progress made has been satisfactory. 
Preliminary experiments have shown that the apparatus is unin- 
fluenced by changes in the earth’s magnetic field and that the thermal 
K.M.F.s at the brushes on the two discs very nearly balance. With 
the form of brush in use at present there are sudden changes in the 
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dilierenco of the Ihcniial e.m.f.s aiiiouritiiig to 2 x lU^ volt, and it may 
be diflicult entirely to eliminate these. With other forms of brushes, 
e.g., those made of gauze, the difference was often 1,000 times as great. 
It Nvas this difliculty which led Lord Eayleigli in 1883 to amalgamate 
the edge of the disc, and as a further impiovement Professor Viriamu 
Jones and Professor Ayiton used mercury jets instead of brushes. 
Since in the jiresent apparatus the changes are only 1 in 10,000 of the 
difference of potential produced in one arrangement of the brushes 
and less for a second anangemenl, it is hoiicd that mercury contacts 
will not be necessary. I*\irthei c-xpciimciils will Ijc made in order to 
obtain greater perfection if such is possible. 

Uc!>ibianrn Slandurdb . — 'Uho construction of new ineicaiiy stan- 
dards of resistance in accordance with the specilicalion of the London 
Conference is being proceeded with, and some of the standards will 
be completed this year. Similar work is in progress in France, in 
Ccriiiany, Austria, and m the tlnitcd States. In the latter couiitiy 
four standards have had all of their constants determined, and the 
resistance unit so obtained is lu very clobc agreement with that obtained 
from the old National Physical liahoratory standards. 

Tn the Committee’s lieport for 1008 it was shown that many 
maiiganin resistance coils — some of which were purchased by tJic 
Committee in 3895 — were very changeable in resistance, and in conse- 
quence frequent comparison with mercury standards was necessary. 
In 1908 it was shown at the Bureau of Standai ds, and eon tinned at 
the National Physical Laboratory and at the Reiehsanstalt, that these 
changes were largely due to tlie effect of moisture on llui sliellac 
covering the wire. To eliminate this source of trouble, many of the 
coils were herniotically sealed in 1909, and it is satisfactory to record 
that they are now much more constant. The importance of this 
liermetical sealing is so great when manganm resistances are to be 
sent to such places as cable stations in the tropics that the attention 
of instrument manufacturers is drawn to ilie matter. Standard coils 
are readily sealed and boxes of coils may be sealed in metal cases. 
The following figures for standard coils of manganin show the advan- 
tage of liermetical sealing : — 
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It will be noted that the changes during the last three years aie 
very small. 

Silver Vultarncter and Standard Cell , — Although the actions which 
take ]>lace when a current passes through a solution of silver nitrate 
as in a silver voltameter are now well understood, the effects of septa 
— such as silk, filter paper, and porous porcelain — are by no means 
clear, and experiments have, therefore, been made to decide whether 
any septum at all should be used in a voltameter. Such experiments 
were suggested at the Washington Meeting in 1910. The results of 
the experiments made at the National Physical liaboratory indicate 
that a septum of any kind is usually a source of trouble, and may 
])roduce secondary reactions during the electrolysis which afTect the 
weiglit of the silver deposit, fortunately, voltameters have been de- 
signed whicli render a septum unnecessary, and these may be useful 
not only in precise current measiirenients with the silver voltameter but 
for the de[>osition of metals other than silver. 

The reproducibility and constancy of the Weston normal cell an*, 
still being carefully examined. The chief anomaly is the* hysteresis 
elTect mentioned in last year’s Eeport: for this effect wo have no 
explanation ulthougli one is much needed, as probably it would enable 
cells to be made so as to reiiiaiu even more constant in e.m.p. than at 
present. Tt is necessary to point out that while the effect is called a 
liysteresis one, the k.m.f. docs not lag behind the temperature. Briefly 
j)iit, with ascending temperatures the e.m.f. changes in close agree- 
ment with the temiieratmc — k.m.f. formula, but^^ith descending tem- 
peratures the K.M.K. cluinges too rapidly, coiTcsponding to values at 
tern]»eraturea lower than the temperature of the cell, by from 3° to 

1’be Committee had hoped to have made this their last Kepoit, but 
111 view of the fact that tiie republication is not complete they ask for 
reappointment, with Lord Rayleigh as Chairman and Dr. R. T. Glaze- 
brook as Secretary. 


Tf^ Study of Isotnorphous Sulphonic Derivativea of Benzene, — Report 
of the CommUtee, consisting of Principal Mibrs {Chainnan), and 
Professors II. E. Armstrong (Secretary), W. J. Pope, and W. P. 
Wynne. 

In the previous report it was stated that the crystallographic study of 
the various derivatives of 1:4 di-dcrivatives of benzenesulphonic acid 
containing halogens had been carried so far that it had been possible 
to publish the results obtained in the case of twenty-nine such com- 
pounds and that these results found a ready interpretation in the Bar- 
low-Pope theory correlating molecular structure with crystalline form. 

During the past year considerable progress has been made with the 
morphological study of other benzenesulphonic derivatives. Many 
derivatives of benzenesulphonic acid have been examined crystallo- 
graphically, including the anilide and several toluidides and xylidides. 

In addition, a number of the derivatives of benzenesulphonic acid 
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containing halogens in the para-position have been similarly examined ; 
also derivatives of the three isomeric benzenediHulphonic acids. 

In almost every case the crystal structure of these compounds can 
be successfully interpreted in the light of the Barlow-Pope theory. 

A second memoir embracing the results of the investigation is now 
in course of preparation. 

The Committee desire to express their thanks especially to Messrs. 
Colgate and Rodd and also to Mr. Mummery for the assistance they 
have rendered in the inquiry during tho year, 


The Infliience of Carbon and other Elements on the Corrosion of SieeL — 
Report of the Committee^ consisting of Professor J. O. Ahnot.d 
(Cliairyuin), Dr. W. E. S. Turner {Secretary), Professor W. P. 
Wynne, Professor A. MoWilliam, Mr. C. CuArPELL, and Mr. F. 
Hodson. 

Tjie subject of the corrosion of iron and steel is one that is rapidly 
engaging considerable attention in the metallurgical world, the 
researches of Friend, Cushman, Walker, Longmuir, and others having 
brought it deservedly into considerable prominence. Despite the fact, 
however, that the modem metallurgy of iron and steel largely centres 
about the influence of various alloying elements upon its physical and 
mechanical properties, no reliable data are available as to the influence 
exerted by them upon its corrodibility. In view of the absence of such 
data regarding the influence of carbon, in gradually ascending per- 
centages, upon the corrodibility of iron, and especially in view of the 
fundamental importance of carbon as an iron- alloying clement, the 
('Ommitiec have confined their attention solely, during the past year, 
to the investigation of the influence exerted by tliis element upon I he 
corrodibility of iron. 

An attempt was made by Andrews ‘ to obtain sonic data regarding 
this question, and his results were published in 188/5 in a paper on 
" The Corrosion of Metals during Long Exposure in Sea- water ' one of 
a series of brilliant and systematic researches on corrosion which are 
unfortunately not so well known as they deserve to be. JJis ascending 
carbon series, however, included such widely diverse materials as 
Wrought Iron, Siemens and Bessemer Steels, and also Crucible Cast 
Steels, in which the percentages of Si and Mn vary considerably, rising 
as high as 0’4 per cent, and 1*3 per cent, respectively, wliilst the S and 
P in some cases respectively reach such abnormal figures as 0T2 per 
cent, and 0*27 per cent. each. The values given by sucli a series can 
hardly be relied upon as being indicative of the influence of carbon 
alone upon the corrodibility of iron. 

A series of pure iron-carbon alloys have, therefore, been obtained 
by the Committee in order not only to indicate the influence of carbon 
upon the 0orfodil)iliiv and other properties of iron but to servo also 

} Proe, Inst, Oiril Kng,, vol. 82, p. 281. 
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as a base line from which the influence of other elements upon 
the corrodibility of steel may be determined in future researches. 
These pure iron-carbon alloys were prepared by the coke crucible 
process in the Metallurgical Department of Sheffield University, 
the materials employed being Swedish bar iron and charcoal, this 
method Imving been found to give the purest iron-carbon alloys obtain- 
able. Six such alloys have been employed, ranging from O’lO per cent, 
to O'OG per cent, carbon, and the microscopic examination in the rolh‘d 
condition showed the distribution of the micro-constituents in these 
steels to be remarkably even throughout the whole of the series. It is 
also important to note that, despite careful search, no traces were 
found of manganese sulphide, the powerfully electropositive nature of 
which tends to cause serious electrolytic action when present in steel, 
thus materially increasing the corrodibility. 

The determinations of the corrodibility and other properties of 
these steels have been carried out in several states of heat <reatment, 
which have been designed to resolve the poarlito into the principal 
varieties in which it usually exists in carbon steels — viz. : (a) Diffused 
(b) Tjarniiiated, and (c) Emulsified, and also into Hardenite, which is 
the essential constituent of hardened carbon steels. The treat- 
ments employed were (1) As Rolled, (2) Normalised, (8) Annealed, 
(4) and (5) Hardened and Tempered at (a) 4(X)^ 0. and {p) 500° 0., 
(6) Hardened. 

Delerminatbm of Shvple Corrosion in Sea-water. 

The relative corrorlibilities of. these steels in all states of treatment 
have been measured by immersing polished cylindrical bars of the 
various specimens (4^ inches long x | inches dia.), each separately 
in 700 c.c. sea-water for a period of thirteen weeks, the loss in weight 
per cent, during this period being determined. 

The results obtained, as plotted in fig. 1, indicate that the carbon 
exerts two types of influence upon the corrodibility, dependent upon 
the condition of the carbide in the steel. In the rolled, normalised, 
and annealed specimens, in which the carbide (as shown by micro- 
scopic examination) exists entirely either as the diffused normal 
variety, or as the laminated variety of pearlite, the corrodibility rises 
to a maximum at saturation point (0’89 per cent, carbon), and then 
decreases upon the appearance of cementite in the steel. The rise in 
corrodibility in such steels with increase of carbon from OTO per cent, 
to 0’89 per cent, is not regular, but is much more rapid in the range 
0‘8 per cent, to 0*89 per cent, carbon than in the low carbon range 
0*10 per cent, to 0*3 per cent, carbon. 

In the hardened and tempered specimens, however, in which the 
carbide has been converted respectively either to hardenite or the 
emulsified variety of pearlite, it has been found that the corrodibility 
rises continuously from 0*10 per cent, to 0*96 per cent, carbon, no 
maximum being observed at the saturation point. The proportional 
increase of corrodibility in these steels with rise of carbon per cent, 
is very rapid up to about 0*25 per cent, carbon in the case of the 
liurdened steels, and about 0*40 per cent, carbon in the tempered 
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specimens. Aft<;r these points the rate of increase of corrodibility with 
use of carbon per cent, is small but regular up to 0*96 per cent, 
carbon, being in this respect the reverse of that found in the type first 
described. 

The state of division of the carbide in the pearlite is found to exert 
very considerable influence on the rate of corrosion of iron-carbon 
alloys. In general, the annealed steels, in which the carbide exists 
entirely in the laminated condition, show a rnimimum corrodibility, 
whilst the tempered steels containing the carbide as the emulsified 
variety show a maximum corrodibility — except in the very low carbon 
steels. The normalised steels, nioieover, in which the carbide is in 
an intermediate state of division, being mainly of the diffused variety, 
take up an intermediate position. This indicates that the finer the 
state of division of the carbide in the pearlite, the greater is the 
liability to corrosion wlieii immerst*d in sea-water — a conclusion which 
is in complete accordance with tlie electrolytic theory advanced by 
Cuslinuiii *• and Walker.® This is also supported by the fact*that in tlic 
case of tempered steely a rise in the tempering temperature from 
400^^ 0. to 500'’ 0. [)roduce8 a marked decrease in the corrodibility, this 
no doubt being duo lo the slight decrease in the lincneBs of division 
of the pearlite which is produced by the rise in tempering temperature 
The conversion of tlie peailitc into hardenite is accompanied by a veiy 
considerable lise in corrodibility, the hardened steels corroding more 
rapidly than any of the unhardened or tempered steels. 

Careful examination of the dejiosits on the corroded bars on 
removing them from the sea-water shows the rust deposit to ho made 
up of two different types. These may be briefly described as 

(a) Light brown deposit, flocculeiit and easily removed, forming 
an even coating over the whole of the exterior of the nist deposit. 

(h) A deposit of bluish-black colour, somewhat greenish in soiiio 
cases, underlying the previous mentioned deposit. This is mainly 
found at the lower end of the bars, to which it is usually somewhat 
firmly adherent. In the case of the hardened and tempered speciriiens 
a thin easily removed layer of a similar colour is found covering the 
whole of the bar underneath deposit (a), in addition to the firmly 
adherent deposit at the lower end. Whether this deposit is merely a 
form of deposit (b), or whether it is really a chemically different type 
of deposit of the same colour, is not known. A detailed examination 
of these respeclive deposits might probably throw considerable light on 
the phenotiieiia involved in the corrosion of steel. 

Determination of Solution Pressures in Sea-water, 

Determinations of the solution pressures of the steels after pro- 
longed immersion in sea-water have also been made with a view to 
ascertaining the influence of carbon on the electro-chemical jX)8itiori8 
of the various steels under conditions of galvanic corrosion. The results 
up to the present, however, are not sufficiently conclusive to warrant 
any definite statements in this direction being made in this report. 

® Journ. Iron and Steel Imt, 1909, vol. 1, p. 33. 

« Ibid., 1909, vol. 1, p. 69. 
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The influence of the condition of the carbide upon the relative electro- 
chemical positions of the steels is, however, more definitely shown. 
Tn the case of a saturated steel it is found that after three weeks’ 
immersion in sea-water the emulsified variety of pearl ite is electro- 
positive to the diffused and laminated varieties, whilst the conversion 
of the pearlite into liardenito renders it electronegative in this form to 
all the varieties of pearlite. 

Determimiion of Solubility in Acid Solutions. 

The solubilities of the various steels employe^l have been determined 
in 1 per cent, solutions of HaSO^ and HCl, in order to determine the 
influence of carbon on the solubility of iron-carbon alloys, and also 
(o obtain an indication of the loss in weight per cent, sustained on im- 
mersion in acid solutions, as contrasted with cori'osion in such solui.iona 
as sea-water. 

This was considered of importance in view of corrosion taking place 
under ordinary conditions, especially in large towns, where atmospheric 
acids contained in the rainwater play an irnpoitant part. This section 
is also of interest in the case of corrosion taking place in such solutions 
ns acid pit waters. 

The solubility teats W’ere canied out on polished cylindrical bars 
of the steels (IJ inch long x J incli dia.), which were separately 
immersed for a period of forty-eight Hours in 100 c c. of the acid 
employed. The results obtained on immersion in 1 f)or cent. II8SO4 
are remarkably similar to those obtained in 1 per cent. IICI, both as 
regards the actual values obtained wdth given specimens and in the type 
of influence exerted upon the solubility by the carbon per cent, and 
the treatment. The two sets are c/>nseqiiently dealt with together, 
and the curves obtained with 1 per cent. lI^SOj only are showm in 
fig. 2. Tt may be noted that the practice of drawing smooth curves 
through the experimentally determined points has been adopted 
throughout in preference to the direct joining-up of these points by 
straight lines, as is sometimes carried out. The method adopted is 
found, in this case, to give much more satisfactory indications of the 
real positions of the critical points in the curv^e than the altcrnativo 
one, w^hilst the possible degree of error introduced thereby is sutllbMently 
small to be negligible. 

The influence of carbon on the solubility is found to vary consider- 
ably according to the treatment previously undergone by the steel. 

In the normalised, rolled, and annealed specimens the solubility 
rises very rapidly from OTO per cent, up to 0*22 per cent., carbon 
approx., after which it falls abruptly, reaching a minimum at about 
0*30 per cent, to 0'40 per cent, carbon. Further rise of cavlxm from 
0*40 per cent, to O'OG per cent, carbon produces a general, but some- 
what irregular, rise in solubility in the normalised and rolled speci- 
rnons, whilst in the annealed specimens a maximum solubility is reached 
at 0*60 per cent, carbon, after which the values gradually decronse 
again to 0*96 per cent, carbon. A comparison of these curves with 
those given by ITeyn and Bauer ^ as indicative of the probable influence 

*Journ. Iron and Steel Jn.'tt., 1909, vol. 1, p. 109. 
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of carbon percentage upon the solubility in 1 per cent. H3SO4 reveals 
very important differences. In the curves given by tliose experimenters 
no peak is observed at 0*22 per cetit. carbon owing to the absence ot 
any steels between 0*.M per cent, and 0’30 per cent, carbon, and it 
is interesting to observe that in the absence of the intemiediatti steel 
(0*24 per cent, carbon) 111 tliis series, the lybrnpt peak at 0 22 per cent, 
carbon would have been entirely eliminated. Fn connection with this 
point it may be well to remark that careful microscopic examination 
fails to reveal any abnormalities in any of the microstructnres of the 
steels employed in this range of composition. A more important 
divergence, however, arises in the suggestion by these authors that the 
maximum solubility occurs at a ‘ medium proportion of carbon ' — 
presumably about 0*4 per cent, to 0*5 per cent. car])on. This is 
completely negatived by these results, and in view of tlie fact that the 
steels employed by llcyn and Bauer in this range of carbon percentage 
also contain over 1 per cent. Mn, it appears probable that this factor 
has excrtdW much more influence than was supposed by the authors 
themselves. 

The tempered steels show a rapid rise in solubility with rise of 
carbon from O'lO per cent, to 0*30 per cent. This rise is followed 
by a range from 0*30 per cent, to 0*55 per cent, carbon, in whicFi the 
solubility remains constant in the case of the specimens tempered at 
oCK)^ C., and decreases m that of the specimens tempered at 400° C. 
After 0*55 per cent, carbon a very rapid and regular rise in solubility 
occurs with rise of carbon to 0*96 per cent., the values given in the 
latter half of this range being higher than those given by steels of any 
otlier composition or treatment. 

In the case of the hardened steels, the carbon tends to exert a 
similar typo of influence to that described in the steels tempered at 
400° C., this fact being more evident in the 1 per cent. HOI results 
than in the 1 per cent. HjSO^ results shown. The variations with 
carbon percentage, however, are very much less pronounced, and the 
total rise in solubility from 0*10 per cent, to 0*96 per cent, carbon is 
very small. In connection with the influence exerted by the con- 
dition of the carbide it is found that the conversion of the pearlite to 
luirdenite considerably decreases its solubility (in both acids) as com- 
pared with all the varieties of pearlite. Little decisive difference is 
observed between the steels containing the laminated and diffused 
varieties of pearlite, whilst the resolution of the normal pearlite into 
the emulsified variety results in a decreased solubility below 0*2 per 
cent. t»o 0*3 per cent, carbon and a greatly increased solubility in the 
upper part of the range above 0*7 per cent, carbon. 

Deter minal ion of Solution Pressures in Acid Solutions. 

The solution pressures in 1 per cent. H^SO^ after twenty-four 
liours* immersion have also been determined, and these results (shown 
in flg. 3) again indicate the influence exerted by the carbon to be of 
two main types. 

In the annealed, rolled, and normalised steels — taking e.m.f. in 
volts and carbon percentage as co-ordinates — two distinct maxima 
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are obeerved at ()'‘22 per cent, carbon and saturation point respectively, 
whilst the values for e.m.f. reach a uiinimum at 0'45 per cent. 
carbon. The values given at the 0‘22 per cent, carbon maximum are 
much higher than those at the saturation point. 

In the case of the hardened and tempered steels, the values of 
K M.F. fall directly from 010 per cent, carbon to a minimum at 
aj)proximalcly 0*4 per cent to 0‘5 per cent, carbon, after which a 
rapid rise to a maximum at saturation point takes place, followed by a 
sharp fall to 0 9G per cent, carbon. 

The relations between the values given by the various types of 
treatment are analogous to those noted in the case of the solubilities. 
The hardened steels are consistently electronegative to the other steels. 
The tempered steels are electronegative to iiie annealed, normalised, 
and rolled steels below O' 50 per cent, carbon, whilst the relative electro- 
chemical })Ositions are reversed in the range from 0 7 per cent, up to 
0*95 j)er cent, carbon. Very little difference is produced in this direc- 
tion by dilftreiicc in the tempering temperature, as is shown by the 
(dose agreement of the results given by tlie two tempered series. The 
divergence between ilie annealed, normalised, and rolled steels becomeE 
quite distinct alxjve 0*3 i>er cent. carl)on when the armeuled steels 
become the most elect ro[)ositive, whilst the normalised steels take up 
tlie most electronegative position in this group of steels when immersed 
in 1 j)ci cent. Below 0*30 i)er cent. C. the relative electro- 

chcimcul positions become confused and inconclusive. There appears 
little doubt that the results obtained in this section of the research 
indicat-e substantially the relative electro-chemical positions which would 
be taken up by the various steels on immersion under galvanic con- 
ditions in 1 per cent. solution or m acid mineral waters of a 

similar type. 

It will be observed that the resistance offered by carbon steels to 
disintegration when immei'sed in solutions varies considerably accord- 
ing as to whether the solution is of the sea-water type or is acid in 
character, and also as to whether the conditions of immersion are 
simple or galvanic in nature. It is impossible, therefore, to specify 
any particular composition or treatment offering the best resistance 
to attack under all conditions, and each case must bo considered 
according to the circumstances involved. 


Dynamic Isomerism. — Report of the Committee^ consisting of Professor 
H. E. Armstrong (Cfuiirman), Dr. T. M. Lowry {Secretary)^ Pro- 
fessor Sydney Young, Dr. C. H, Dssch, Dr. J. J. Dobbie, Dr. 
M. 0. Forster, and Dr. A. Lapworth. (Dravm up by the 
Secretary.) 

General and Specific Absorption. 

Nearly all carbon compounds absorb light to a considerable extent 
in the far ultra-violet. If the thickness of the column of liquid be 
diminished the limit of transmissioii extends, as a rule, progressively 
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in the direction of the visible region ; on plotting the thickness against 
the limit of transmission (*/X) a curve D O E of general absorption is 
obtained in shape reKPinbling roughly a portion of a parabola. In 
addition to this general abs(^rptivc power, many liquids have the 
properly of absorbing specilically light of a particular wave-length ; but 
this absorption (unlike the line-spectra of vapours) covers a consider- 
able range of wave-lengths on cither side of the maxiniuin absorption ; 
this range increases as the thickness of the liquid is increased, so that 
the curve A B F of * specific * absorption is somewhat of the shape of 
a narrow parabola. As the curve of general absorption intersects the 



curve of specific absorption at different distances on the axis of * thick- 
ness,* the arms of the parabola are unequal in length, the complete 
curve being generally of the form A B C D. The point B is the 
‘ head * of the band ; the thickness at which it occurs under given 
experimental c^onditions is a measure of the ‘ penetration * of the band, 
whilst the range of thickness from B to 0 is a measure of its ‘ per- 
sistence. * Both quantities are conveniently measured in terms of ‘ log. 
ihiekiiess in millimetres of milliiioriiial solution,’ c.j/., if B- 10 mm. 
and C-“100 inm. then 

log poiieiraiioii=l’0 

log perttiHience = 2*0 — 1 *0= 1*0. 

It will be noticed that the depth of penetration of the band is the best 
measure of the intensity of the local absorption, whilst the persistence, 
which depends on the relationship of the local to the general absorption, 
is likely to be greater when the head of the band occurs at a low than 
at a high frequency. 

In classifying absorption-spectra it has been customary to draw 
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a sharp distinction between those su!)8tances which produce only a 
* general ’ absorption of light and those which give rise to definite 
absorption ‘ bands.* It has even been suggested that this property 
might be used to classify carbon compounds into two groups, one group 
characterised by a ‘ fixed ’ structure and giving rise to general absorp- 
tion, the other group including ‘ labde * compounds undergoing isomeric 
change readily and giving rise to handed spectra. The impracticability of 
this demarcation was shown in tlic report presented at Winnipeg in 
1909, in which an account was given of several labile compounds which 
gave * continuous * absorption curves, whilst certain compounds of 
fixed structure were shown to p^'oduce ‘ banded ’ absorption. 

In the report presented at Sheffield in 1910 the origin of banded 
spectra was considered, special attention being directed to tliose alteia- 
tions of molecular .structure wliich have the effect of increasing or 
diminishing the intensity of the local absorption. It was found that by 
reducing tha residual affinity of the absorbing centres an absorption 
hand could bo driven back almost to the extreme limit of oscillation - 
frequency at wliich it can he photographed by ordinary mothods, and 
that any further weakening of the absorbing centres had the effect of 
converting the banded into a general absorption. The view was there- 
fore adopted that a curve of general absorption might be produced by a 
hand situated in such a position as to be inaccessible to ordinary 
mothods of observation, say at or beyond. 

During the past year attention has been directed to the study of 
general absorption and attempts have been made to determine tlu* 
approximate positions of the inaccessible hands to which this type of 
absorption curve appears to he due. The method adopted depends on 
the well-known fact that most of the optical constants of a substance 
increase with great rapidity when an absorption-band is afiproached 
and appear to tend towards an infinite value in the case of a sharply 
defined absca'ption-line. In applying this method to carbon compounds 
the magnetic rotatory disjiersion has been found to be a very convenient 
property to discuss, and measurements of this kind have been used to 
calculate the limit of transmission for a large number of substances — in 
other words, the position of the heads of the inaccessible hands by 


which the general absorption is produced. 

Typical values are as 

follows : — 




A 


Methyl and ethyl alcohols .... 

1300 

760t) 

Propyl alcohol, normal eaters 

1350 

7400 

Fatty aoida, higher ketones, glycol, glycerol 

1380 

72(K) 

Higher alcohols (pr. and ««c.) 

1400 

7100 

Water, acetone, ter. alcohols 

1500 

07^)0 

Allyl alcohol 

1700 

5800 

Phenyl ethyl carbinol 

2(M>0 

4900 

Carbon disulphide 

2200 

4350 


The chief points to be noted are: — 

(1) That the optical properties of the majority of saturated carbon - 
compounds are determined mainly by an absorption in the far ultra-violet 
at wave-length 1300 to 1400; this appears to represent the extreme 
limit of transmission in the case of all compounds containing carbon, 
hydrogen, and oxygen. 
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(2) The shallow absorption bands which appear in the near ultra- 
violet region at wave-lengths from 8000 to 4200 in the case of sub- 
stances such as acetone are almost without influence on the optical 
properties of these substances in the visible region. 

(3) The dominant absorption may, however, bo brought nearer to 
the visible region by introducing an ethenoid linkage, as in ullyl alcohol, 
or a benzenoid nucleus as in phenyl ethyl cai^binol ; but in none of the 
simple compounds of which the magnetic rotatory dispersion has l)e€n 
determined does the dominant absorption fall within the region usually 
photograplierl in the study of absorption spectra. 


The Transformalim of Aramatic Nitroaminee and Allied Svbstances, 
and its Relation to SubstUiUion in Benzene Derivatims, ■'-Report of 
the Committee, consisting of Professor F. 8. Kipptno (Chairman), 
Professor K. J. P. Orton (Secretary), Dr. S. Rithemann, Dr. A. 
Lapworth, and Dr. J. T. Hewitt. 

Trans format ions of Ghioro- and Bromo-amines into UalogenamUdos. 
Tn last gear’s Report the following oonclusions were reached : — 

1. Tlio chlorination and bromination of anilides is a direct p)X)cess, 
and does not take place by way of the chloro- or bromo-amincs. These 
substances are by-products. 

2. The conversion of a chloroamine into the isomeric chloroanilide 
can only take place in the presence of hydrogen chloride. This acid 
and I lie chloroamine react reversibly: — 

Ar Na-Ac+HCi ArNH Ac + Cl«. 

The anilide and chlorine can then react directly, forming chloroanilide. 

Hydrogen bromide (and hydrogen iodide) react similarly, for 
example, in a suitable medium: — 

ArNCl Ac+HBr ^ Bra-hArNH Ac. 

Bromination of the anilide and not chlorination now ensues. 

3. When chlorine reacts with an anilide, two very rapid changes 
occur side by side, (a) the formation of a chloroamine, Ar N(’l‘Ac, and 
liydrogen chloride, N -chlorination; (b) the formation of a chloroanilide, 
(^lAr'NH'Ac, and hydrogen chloride, C -chlorination. 

4. The existence of a complex, Ar’NH’AcClj, ns an intermediary 
in these reactions was discussed. Its relations are shown in the 
scheme : — 

r^ArNa-Ac-fHCl 

Clj-f ArNH Ac iTArNH AcCl,"' 

^ -^ClArNH Ac+HCl. 

Although its existence is not excluded by the results, it was shown 
that siioh a complex must have very different properties in the case of 
different anilides; as the composition of the medium is changed, the 
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concentration of the complex must vary greatly ; the speed of the trans- 
formation of the complex into chloroanilides must depend not only on 
the conatitutiori of the anilide but also on the constitution of tiio 
medium. 

To avoid such a number of arbitrary assumptions it seems at least 
simpler to regard chlorination as occurring directly and not by way of 
such a complex. 

The Velocity of Chlorination of Anilides.' {With TTarold Kino, M.Sc.) 

The sjieed of the elilorination of anilides is b(*ing investigated with 
the object of ascertaining the effect of the nature, the number, and the 
position of various substituents, and the effect of acyl groups on the 
reaction. 

Owing to the siinulianeoiis formation of chloroaminos, ArNCl'Ac 
and 0-chloro-derivatives, CUx\r*NH*Ac, in dilute acetic acids, it is 
obviously sifnplest to measure the speed of the formation of the latter, 
in glacial acetic acid, when the former does not o(;cur. 

In glacial acetic acid, the reaction of chlorine and anilide is of the 
second order. It appears to be quite simple in character; no disturbing 
side reactions are observed, and the values of the velocity coeflicionts 
are remarkably constant throughout tbo reaction. 

As the cliaiigc proceeds hydrogen chloride appears in tlie solution, 
('ontrol experiments have shown that even when as much as 8-gram 
molecular proportions of the acid are added, the velocity of chlorination 
is not affected. This fact offers a marked contrast to bromine in the 
presence of hydrogen bromide. Addition (jf hydrogen bromide arrests 
the bromination of anilides owing to the formation of hydrogen per- 
bromidc, llBi^ (compaic lieport 1910). 

The following table gives the value of the velocity coefTicient, k*‘, 
temperature 10^, concentrations in gram molecules per litre, and time 
ill minutes : — 



i 


^*11 

FormaniUde 

. 406 1 

Acoto o-toluidide . 

. 0 

Aoetanilido 

. 40 1 

Aoeto-p-toluidide . 

. 77 

Propionanilide • 

. . 72 : 

Benzo-o-toluldido . 

. 6-7 

Batyranilide 

. . <V4-6 

Benzo-p-toluidide . 

. 70 

MoValeranilide 

. . 57 

Aceto-m-zylidida . 

. 9 

Stearanilide 

. . 0 i 

Aceto-if'-cumidide . 

. 630 

Oxanilido 

. 2 

Acoto-o-naphthalido 

. 660 

Bonzanilide 

. 42 • 

Acoto-B-naphthalide 

. QO 

Aoeto-o-anisid ido 

. (10 ! 

Formo-a-naphthalide 

. 365 

Acoto-p-anisidide 

. 67 1 

0 . Chloroaoetanalido 

. 0-073 

Aceto-o-phenetidide 

. , 00 1 

; -Ohloroacotanilide 

. 0-21 

Acoto-p-phonotidldo 

. . 86 

p- Chlorobenxanilide 

. 0-16 


Relation between the Nature of the Acyl Groups, and the Proportion 
of OHhO‘ and Para-Chloro-derivatives formed in chlorinating Acyl- 
anilides.^ (With Uabold King.) 

We have extended the experiments begun by Mr. W. J. Jones® on 
the estimation of the proportion of o- and p-chloro-derivatives which are 

Trana. Chtm. Soc., 1011, 00 . 1360. « /W*, 1011, 00 , 1377. 

» Ibid., 1000, 05 , 1066. 
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formed in the clilorinaiioii of acylanilides. The results so far obtained 
are sliovvn in the table. The acyl grouj» is found to liave a very 
})OWerful influence. Other circumstances, me(ha, hmiperalure, and 
concentration, have little effect on the proportion, hut the pioduotion of 
a dichloro-(l(Tivative is more pionoimcocl m other media than dilute 
acetic acid. 

The numbers represent the percentage of the anilide chlorinated, 
found in tlie product, in one or other form. 


Aiohth' 

uiiilidr 

0-1 Miloro- 

1 Ratio 

O'('li)oronuili<1o 
p-i 'hloi'oaiiilhir 

2 l‘I>irhlori»- 
Ulllllllo 

1 <iu'hangt;d 
anilide 



44 

! 0 89/J 

J 2 

1-2 

PropiunaiiilUIr . 

(U 

2d 

1 0 4/1 

3 2 

3-2 

Sit'aiHnilKlo 


2U-8 

1 0-.3, 1 

•>.*> 

2-2 

Hi'n/aniluk* 


11-2 

i 0 17/1 

M T • 

9*2 

Foiiuaiiilidf 

r>2 

30 

; 0 048/ 1 


1 


Obviously th(' chlorination of acetanilide is the best method of pre- 
j»aring o-chloroanilinc. 


All AiipUcdlioii of the Uaiclion Itelivccn CliloroainincH mul llydroycn 
CUUnuJe as a method of Chlorinating Amtines and Pheiioh.* 
{With JlxHOLD Kino.) 

The fact tliat chloroamines and hydrogen cldorido react (piantitatively 
in glacial a(a‘t.ic acid producing anilide and chlorine, gives a very effec- 
tive method of chlorinating such anilides and phenols as are particularly 
susceptible of oxidation, or by the usual methods yield di- or poly- 
chloro-derivatives. 

Molecular proportions of the substance to be chlorinated and a 
chloroamine, for example, that derived from 2: 4-dichloroacetanilide or 
p-nitroacetunilide, are mixed in glacial acetic acid solution, and some 
small j'>roporlion of hydrogen chloride, oue-hundredth to one-twentieth 
gram rrolecular proportion, added. From the reaction between the 
chloroamine and the hydrogen chloride, chlorine is formed in amount 
molecularly equivalent to the hydrogen chloride used. The chlorine 
in its turn attacks the substance to he chlorinated, forming at the same 
time an equivalent of hydrogen chloride. Chlorine is again regenerated, 
and hence is thus maintained at a constant low concentration, fixed by 
the amount of hydrogen chloride originally introduced, through the 
greater part of the reaction. 

In this way 6-chloro-//i-xylidine, 6-chloro- i/r-ciimidine, fi-chloro-o- 
anisidine, 5-chloro-p-ani8idine, 5-chloro-o-phenetidine and 5-chloro- 
Au-xylenol have been for the first time prepared. Further, Mr. King 
has br(<“ able to chlorinate a-naphthol directly without any oxidation. 
Owing to the fact, however, that the speeds of interaction of o-naphthol 
and 4-chloro-a-naphlhol and chlorine are of similar magnitude, much 

* Trans, Chetn. Sac., 1911, 99 , 1185. 
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2 :4-dichloro-a-riaphthol is formed, and hence an equivalent quantity of 
a-naphthol remains unchanged, a-naphthol can bo quantitatively con- 
verted into 2 :4-dichloronaphthol by this method. 

Formation of Nitroamincs. (With Miss M. G. Edwards.) 

There is no easier way of preparing certain niiroaminobenzenes than 
by treatment of the aniline in acetic acid solution with a mixture of 
acetic anhydride and nitric acid in the same solvent. With di-ortho- 
(negatively )-substitu ted anilines the yield of nitroamine is quantitative. 
With other anilines the acetyl derivative is fonned simultaneously, owing 
to the more rapid interaction of acetic anhydride with anilines in which 
an ortho position is unoccupied, or not occupied by a negative group. 
The proportion of nitroamine to acetyl derivative can be to a certain 
extent regulated by variation of the concentrations of the acetic anhy- 
dride and nitric acid. 

It appejirs to bo generully thought that the formation of the nitro- 
aniine is duo to the dehydration of the aniline nitrate. There is, how- 
ever, much evidence that such is not the case. 

1. It was shown by Smith and Orton* that all acids, except nitric 
acid, acted as powerful accelerators of acetylation of anilines by acetic 
anhydride. There is no formation of the anilide of the acid, of the typo 
corresponding to the nitroamine. 

2. Measurements have been made of the rate of the formation of 
nilroaminea by this method. In one series of experiments the anhy- 
dride is added to a mixture of aniline and nitric acid in acetic acid ; a 
relatively slow regular formation of nitroairnne follows. In other series 
the anhydride and nitric acid are mixed in acetic acid and then added 
to the solution of the aniline; a very rapid formation of the nitroamine 
takes place, the speed, however, fulling off after about half the reaction 
is over. 

This result obviously suggests that a compound of acetic anhydride 
and the nitric acid is the nitrating agent. In the second series it can 
bo formed and reach a high concentration before it is brought in 
contact with tlie aniline. Tins oonipound may be the compound pre- 
pared by Pictet,® (Clls‘C 03 )N,(( )!!),, or even acetyl nitrate. 

3. A remarkable confirmation of this view is found in some experi- 
ments which have been recently carried out on the hydrolysis of acetic 
anhydride (with Miss M. Jones). The anhydride was dissolved in a large 
excess of acetic acid, which contains a small proport-ion of water, 0T2 to 
0*2 per cent. The hydrolysis of acetic anhydride in this medium is 
extremely slow at the ordinary temperature. In the jircsence of small 
proportions (i to J gram molecular proportion) of all mineral acids, willi 
the exception of nitric acid, an extremely rapid hydrolysis occurs. 
With nitric acid there is no acceleration, but even a retardation of tlic 
hydrolysis. In dilute (80 per cent.) acetic acid there is no difference 
between nitric acid and other acids. 

There seems little doubt then that nitric acid and acetic anhydride, 
even when largely diluted with acetic acid, very rapidly react or 

• Trans. Chem. Soc., 1908 and 1909. * ZenttalUutt., 1SK)3, li , 1109. 

1911. n 
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coiiibine. On the one hand this compound attacks anilines, forming 
uitroamines, and not acetyl derivatives, and on the other hand this 
compound does not react with water more rapidly than acetic anhydride 
itself. 

The Committee desiic to lie rcaiipointcd for the coming year, and 
ask for a grant of loZ. 


Etedroanalysis. — Report of the Committee, consisting of Professor F. S. 

Kipping {Chairman), Dr. F. M. Perkin (Secretary), Dr. 6 . T. 

Ukilby, Dr. T. M. Lowry, Professor W. J. Pope, and Dr. 

H. J. S. Sand. (Drawn up hy Dr. H. J. S. Sand.) 

Attention has been directed during the past year particularly to the 
application of the electrometric method to the titration of w^ak acids in 
such liquids as tan liquors. It was found that the potentiometer-box 
and auxiliary electrode constructed for the separation of metals by 
graded potential may be conveniently employed for this purpose in 
conjunction with a form of hydrogen electrc^e specially designed to 
combine ease of manipulation and rapidity of saturation. The ques- 
tion regarding the * end-point ' of the titration has been examined. It 
is known that if the object of the titration be to determine the number 
of equivalents of acid present, then not only the nature of the acid or 
acids must be considered but also the concentration of the salts result- 
ing from the titration. It has been pointed out, however, that in most 
practical cases it will be possible to fix end-points of special importance 
for the particular purpose in question. Frequently the liquid may be 
titrated until the hydrion -concentration of pure water is reached. 
This corresponds to a potential difference between the hydrogen-elec- 
ti*ode and the normal calomel electrode recommended for these titrations, 
of 0‘69 volt.^ 

By Dr. F. Mollwo Perkin . — It has been found possible by Hilde- 
brand ^ and E. F. Smith and his co-workers to electrolyse the alkali 
metals with a mercury cathode and to analyse both the anion and 
cRtion. For this purpose a double cell is employed, the inner and 
outer portion being sealed by means of mercury. The alkali salt to be 
analysed, say potassium sulphate, is placed in solution in the central 
cell where an anode of platinum gauze is rapidly rotated. The outer 
cell contains water with a small quantity of sodium chloride solution 
to make it conductive. On electrolysing, the SO 4 anions are discharged 
at the anode and a solution of sulphuric acid obtained. The K 
cations are discharged on the mercury which is made the cathode. 
Owing to the rotation of the anode the amalgam, which is specifically 
lighter than the pure mercury, is swept into the outer compartment 

* 800 Port I. Jottffi. 80 c, Chem, Ind. (in oonjonotion with D. J. Law), 101 B0> 3 ; 

Toprinted in lull Jown, Amer. Leatherchernisis 1011, 114; and LedBrmarkU 

KoUegium, 1911, p. 100, Part 11. (in oonjonetion with J. T. Woc^ and D. J.Law), 
Joum, 80 c. Chem, Ind,, July 31, 1011. 

* Ohem, Zenh^tai., Iw7, iL» & 
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where it is decomposed by means of an auxiliary nickel cathode plaoeil 
above the mercury in the solution. When the electrolysis is com- 
plete the SO 4 in the inner cell is titrated by means of standard 
alkali and the K in the outer cell by means of standard acid. 

There are disadvantages in the apparatus of Hildebrand, the outer 
cell of which. is a glass crystallising basin, the inner consisting of a 
beaker with the bottom cut off. The inner cell is kept in a central 
position by having corks wedged at the sides. F. M. Perkin has now 
had a vessel made of fused quartz. The centre cell is kept concentric 
f)y having quartz rods fused to it and to the inside wall of the outer 
basin. Being of quartz, tlie vessel can for cleaning purposes be 
heated to redness, is absolutely unattacked by alkali, and there are no 
corks which, if they get accidentally splashed, absorb some of the 
alkali and vitiate tho results. 

Experiments on the analysis of the anions and cations are being 
carried out with this apparatus, and the results so far have been 
encouraging. 


The Study of Hydro-aromatic Substances, — Report of the Committee, 
consisting of Dr. E. Divers (Chairman), Professor A. W. Crossley 
(Secretary), Professor W. H. Perkin, Dr. M. 0. Forster, and Dr. 
U. R. Lb Sueur. 

Synthesis of cyclogeraniolene (1:1: ^-tfimethylcijclohexene ).^ — Some 
years ago Tiemann and Seinirilcr^ prepared from the aldehyde citral 
(geraniol) an open-chain hydrocarbon, named by them geranio- 

lene. The constitution of this substance (I) follows from that of citral, 
which was established by Barbier and Bouveault in 189G.* When 
geraniolene is shaken with a 60 per cent, solution of sulphuric acid, 
an isomeric change takes place, tho open-chain hydrocarbon being 
converted into a mixture of two cyclic hydrocarbons a and /3 cyclo- 
geraniolene (II and 111), in which mixture tho a variety is present in 
larger quantity. 

OMe, : CH . CH, .CH, . CMe : CH, — V CMe,<g^« ; ch®>CH and 

(I) * (H) * 

CMe,<Q j[“ CH, 

(III) 

Constitutional formulas were assigned to these hydrocarbons by Tie- 
mann, ^ arrived at from a study of their oxidation with potassium per- 
manganate, and these formula) are proved to be correct by tlie following 
syndesis. 

1 : 1-DimethyIcyclohexanone (IV) was treated with an ethereal 

* Crossley and Oilling, J,C,8,, 1019, 97> 2218. 

• Ber., 1803, 86» 2708. • Compi, rtnH,, 188, 303. 

« Ber,, 1808, SI, 816, 881; 1000, SS, 371 K 
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solution of magnesium methyl iodide and the product decomposed with 
water, when trimethylcyclohexanol (V) was obtained as a well-defined, 
crystalline substance, melting at 72^*5. 

(IV) 


Fuming hydrobromio acid converts the alcohol into 3-bromo-l : 1 :3- 
trimethylcyclohexane (VI), which, when treated with alcoholic potas- 
sium hydroxide, loses the elements of hydrogen bromide in two ways, 
giving rise to the same mixture of hydrocarbons as described by 
Tiemann. The identity was established by preparing the crystalline 
nitrosate, and from it the oxime described by Wallach*; further by 
oxidising the hydrocarbons with potassium permanganate, when the 
products isolated were as-dimethylsuccinic acid, isogeronic and geronic 
acids. 

1:1: 2-Triinethylcyclohexa7i-B-one* Brief reference was made 
in the last Eeport ' to the method adopted for the preparation of this 
ketone, the object of its isolation being to compare its properties with 
those of camphor on account of the marked similarity of the various 
groupings in the molecules of these two ketones. Further, it was 
thought that a more extended inquiry into the chemical behaviour of 
trimethyldihydroresorcin than has hitherto been carried out was desir- 
able because, unlike dimethyldihydroresorcin (VII), its molecule is not 
symmetrical, and consequently several new points of interest are raised. 
This latter problem has proved to be more complicated than was antici- 
pated, but there can bo no doubt that trimethyldihydroresorcin is a 
tautomeric substance, exhibiting tho two forms represented by formulie 
VII and VIII 



C(OH,), 


C(€H,), 

H,0 

A CH.CH, 

H,C 

A cH.cnj 

OC 

U C.OH 

HO.O 

Vco 


CH 


CH 


(VII) 


(VIII) 


the particular form manifested depending on the nature of the reagents 
with which the dihydroresoroin is brought in contact. As a result. 
In the series of reactions which give rise to 1 : 1 : 2-trimcthylcyclo- 
hoxan-3-one, both 1:1: 2-trimethylcyclohexan-3-ol and 1:1: 2-tri- 
methylcyclohexan-5-ol are formed, both of which alcohols are capable 
of existing in cts and trans modifications, but so far only the trans form 

^ AnndUn, 1902, Se4» 07. 

* CroBiley and Renonf, 1011, 00* 

^ BriU Aasoe. Eepori^ Sheffield, 1910, p. 82* 
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of I : 1 : 2-trimethylcyclohexan-3-ol has been isolated. These alcohols 
give rise to the corresponding ketones on oxidation, but here again only 
1:1: 2-trimethylcycloh6xan-3-one has been isolated in a pure con- 
dition. Further experiments are now in progress. 


Imedigation of the Igneous and Associated Rocks of the Olensaul ana 
Lough Nafooey Areas, Cos. Mayo and Qalway. — Report of the 
Committee, consisting of Professor W. W. Watts (Chairman), 
Professor S. H. Reynolds (Secretary), Mr. H. B. Maufe, and 
Mr. C. I. Gardiner. 

Mr. C. I. Gardiner and the Secretary visited the district in April and 
finished mapping the Kilbride peninsula. The general structure of this 
area was given in the Committee's report for 1910 (Sheffield), and 
except that a new exposure of Areni^ sedimentary rocks has been found, 
the present year’s work, though adding much to the detailed knowledge, 
has not led to the discovery of any facts which it is necessary to mention 
in the present report. It is hoped that a paper on the Kilbride penin- 
sula will be read before the Geological Society during the coming 
session. 


Erratic Blocks of the British Isles. — Report of the Committee, consisting 
of Mr. R. H. Tjddeman (Chairman), Dr. A. R. Dwerryhouse 
(Secretary), Dr. T. G. Bonnby, Mr. F. M. Burton, Mr. F. W. 
Harmer, Rev. S. N. Harrison, Dr. J. Horne, Mr. W. Lower 
Carter, Professor W. J. Sollas, and Messrs. Wm. Hill, J. W. 
Stather, and J. H. Milton. 

Reports have been received from the Belfast Naturalists’ Field Club, 
the Hull Geological Society, the University of Durham Philosophical 
Society, and the Rev. A. Irving, D.Sc. 

During a recent visit to the North of Ireland in company with the 
Secretary, Mr. B. N. Peach, P.R.S., was able to identify certain 
erratics found at Cushendall, co. Antrim, as derived from the Island 
of Arran. These included a Quartz Porphyry from Drurn-a-Doon and 
granites probably derived from the Goat Fell area. It is hoped to 
deal more fully with these in the next report. 

Ireland. 

Reported by the Committee of the Geological Section of the Belfast 
Naturalists' Field Club. 

Co. Down, 

Ballywalter. — ^Low . bank of unstratified brown boulder clay, at 
sea-level, on coast one mile south of Ballywalter. Subjacent rock, 
Silurian grit. Out of 96 boulders noted, the following were erratics: 
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3 Ailua Craig Hiebeckite-eurite, 7 quartz, 2 Hint, 1 chalk, 3 basalt, 1 
red sandstone, 2 quartzite, 1 bole, 1 aphanite, 10 camptonite, 8 granite 
(Donegal type), 7 granite (Newtownards), 2 weathered sandstone, 1 
grit (Bal)ygowan). The prevailing directions of the parent rock 
were north and north-west. 

Magheralin . — Chalk quarry one-third of a mile north-east of Mag- 
heralin village. Unstratified red boulder-clay, about 150 feet above 
sea-level. Subjacent rock, chalk. Out of 131 boulders counted, the 
following erratics were noted: 34 basalt, 6 dolerite, 1 clay ironstone, 

3 grit, 6 granite (similar to that of Barnesmore, co. Donegal), 1 granite 
(North Tyrone?), 9 mica schist, 1 eurite (Tornainoney), 11 quartzite, 

4 pebbles Old Red conglomerate (Cushendun), 6 quartz, 1 porphyry 

(Cushendall), 2 diorlte, 12 crushed diorite, 7 hornblende rock, 1 elvaii, 
1 Lower Carboniferous sandstone, 1 crushed felsite, 7 gabbro, 2 Lower 
Carboniferous conglomerate, 2 eurite (North Tyrone). Foraniinifera 
found in the boulder clay. , 

Co. Antrim. 

Kilcoan, hlandvxagee,- Chalk quarry. Red unstratified boulder- 
clay. Few erratics; basalt largely preponderated, but 2 lias, 1 eurite, 
and 1 dolerite were also noted. At one end of the quarry, where the 
boulder-clay had been cleared off the top of the chalk, a fine striated sur- 
face was exposed Two sets of striae were observed, running S. 6® W. 
and E. and AV. respectively. Bo far as could be made out from the 
surface, the striie from the west were subsequent and superimposed 
on those made by the ice moving from the north. 

England. 

Hull Geological Society, 

The mernbora of the local Boulder Commit-tee have done a fair 
amount of field work during the past year, but have nothing strikingly 
new to record. 

Filey . — On the beach at Filey, a few yards north of Hunmanby 
Gap, a boulder of Bunter sandstone, 30 yards long, was noted, em- 
bedded in the glacial clays which form the beach in this locality. Mr. 
R. M. Robson reports a boulder of garnetiferous schist, between one 
and two tons in weight, at an elevation of 142 feet, three-quarters 
of a mile west of Filey. 

Holderness . — ^In June Dr. U. Milthers, of the Danish Geological 
Survey, visited this country and spent several days on the East coast 
of Yorkshire examining the boulders. He was much impressed by the 
great display of Scandinavian boulders in South Holdcmess, chiefly 
from the Christiania district. One result of his visit will probably be 
the identification of some further Scandinavian rocks in East Yorks. 

South Ferriby, Lines, — Mr. T. Sheppard, F.G.S., records an 
exposure of the clays beneath the Red Chalk on the south Humber 
shore at South Ferriby. In these are embedded a number of large 
cake-shaped nodules, all of wliicb are glacially striated on their upper 
surfaces, the striaB b^ng from east to west, parallel with the old course 
of the Humber estuary. Close by, an exposure in the solid lower chalk 
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has recently occurred as a result of the covering deposits having been 
removed by the changes in the course of the Humber waters. This 
exposure reveals the pre-glacial bed of the Humber estuary, and it is 
interesting to observe that this also is striated in the same direction as 
the strifis on the cement-nodules already referred to. 

Reported by the Northumherlavd and Durham Boulders Committee of 
the University of Durham Philosophical Society, 

1. Collected by S. R. HASBiJimiST — Percy Square to Spanish 
Battery, Tynemouth : Basalt, amygdaloidal with large crystals of 
anorthite; volcanic series of Borrowdale; red sandstone; syenite; 
porphyrite (St. Abbs Head) ; micaceous sandstone. 

2. Collected by E. Mkrrick. — 

(a) Cowpen Brick Works (late Standard Brick Works): Red 
fossiliferous Carboniferous limestone; syenite; andesite; porphyrite; 
three boulJbrs of chalk. 

(b) Sand Pit, South View% Ryton: Red granite; volcanic series of 
Borrowdale; ferruginous grit; Threlkeld granite. 

(c) Brick’s, Ltd., Forest Hall: Red porphyrite. 

3. Collected by Dr. Woolacott and E. Meuuick. — From founda- 
tions of new buildings for Art Department, Armstrong College : Carbon- 
iferous limestone; whin sill; volcanic series of Borrowdale; rhyolite 
1 cubic foot; grey granite (Dalbeattie); sandstone. 

4. Collected by Dr. Woolacott and G. T. Mackay. — A boulder of 
decomposed Laurvik syenite or similar rock from Christiania Fiord 
was observed on the coast about a mile north of Castle Eden. 

5. Collected by A. Ball. — A piece of Laurvik syenite from 
Christiania w’as collected from the foundations cf bridge across Castle 
Eden Dene. 

(Note. — The two latter boulders, probably of Scandinavian origin, 
are of great interest as being the most northerly recorded occurrence 
of Scandinavian rocks in the English drift.) 

6. Collected by Dr, Smythe. — ( a) Pebble bed, Horsebridge Head, 
near Newbiggin. Result of many years’ collecting. 

Sedimentary. — Sandstone, commonest constituent, often con- 
taining plant remains {Lepidodendron, Calamites); Magnesian 
limestone obundaht (one specimen with Fenestrella retiformis); 
Carboniferous limestone, not common, fossils often occur (Pro- 
ductuSf Litho.strotiov) ; Greywacke, not common; chalk flints (6); 
chalk (1) ; cherts and jaspers (22). 

Igneous and metamorphic. — Whinstone, fairly common, 
pebbles up to 1 foot; of 210 other rocks there were 30 granites, 
white, grey, red, up to 6 inches; 20 mica and hornblende schists 
up to 8 inches ; 66 porphyrites (many certainly from Cheviots) ; 3 
glassy porphyrites and 4 andesites (Cheviots) ; 15 quartz porphyries 
with white, pink, green, axul red groundmass, up to 6 inches; 
17 syenites; 3 mica porphyrites; 1 diorite; 61 w'eathered rocks, 
mostly porphyritic. 
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(h) Akcnshaw Bum : Black chert, abundant ; granite (grey and red) 
10 ; syenite 3 ; diorite ; porphyrite ; amygdaloidal basalt. 

(c) Whickliopo Burn: Black chert, abundant; granite 4; quartz 
porphyry 2. 

(d) Chirdon Bum: Granites 8; syenite; grcywacke; basalt. 

(a) Pundershaw Bum: Granites 7; Carboniferous limestone 
crowded with spines of Productus; porphyrites 2; volcanic series of 
Borrowdale (?); quartz porphyry; syenite. 

(/) Coalcoates, Wark’s Burn: Red sandstone (Permian or Trias); 
granites 11; mica syenite 1; volcanic series of Borrowdale 1. 

(g) Coal Cleugh, Middle Burn, Wark’s Burn: Syenite (same rock 
found in Pundershaw and Sweethope drift); granites 7; quartz por- 
phyries 3 ; syenite ; porphyry ; grcywacke ; diorite. 

(h) Deposit foot of Ijyne Burn: Flints 5; chalk; garnetiferous mica 
schist (Pitloclirie?) 4; Magnesian limestone abundant, fossiliferoiis ; 
mica schist 2 ; basalts (abundant) ; quartz porphyry ; syeni^^ ; Cheviot 
porphyrites 16; trachyte; chert 2; several greywackes; limestone and 
sandstoiio. (Note. — Whickhope and Akenshaw drift dam the Wans- 
heck to Mitford. Volcanic series of Borrowdale occur south of Wark’s 
Burn (present in Liddle Hall Kaiins).) 

Striaiions have been observed on the rock surface by Dr. Smythe 
at the following places: Burrow Hill (Alwinton), 800 feet E. ; Har- 
bottle Hill (Alwinton), 050 fefet E, by N. ; Amerside Law (Chilling- 
ham), 1,000 feet S. by W. ; Bellslull, S. 20® E. All these striaiions 
were on sandstone. 

Reported by Bov. A. Trvino, D.Sc. — F rom Hockerill Vicarage, 
Bishop’s Stortford (235 feet): T^ydite; dolerito 2; red granite, jasper 2; 
quartzite (several); red chalk. 

From Parsonage Lane, Bishop's Stortford (220 to 230 feet): Trap; 
dolerite; red granite; quartzite; Carboniferous limestone (striated); 
red chalk. 

From Maple Avenue, Bishop's Stortford (290 feet): Dolerite; 
jusper; basalt; phyllite; millstone grit 3; shelly limestone; limestone; 
red chalk ; white chalk ; hsematito. 

From Hockerill Churchyard (240 feet): Ash; Carboniferous lime- 
stone ; white chalk. 

From The Grange, Bishop's Stortford (215 feet); Limestone. 

From Town Cemetery, Bishop’s Stortford (260 feet): Pebbly 
sarsen. 

From Start Hill (265 feet) : Rhyolite 2 ; quartzite ; Carboniferous 
limestone; white chalk. 

From Sawbridgeworth (c. 250 feet): Dolerito; jasper; Roth- 
achiefer (?); shelly limestone 2; Northampton ironstone; red chalk; 
septaria. 

From Braintree : Carboniferous limestone. 
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The Fossil Flora and Fauna of the Midland Coalfields, — Report of the 
Committee^ consisting of Dr. L. Moysey {ChairmarC), Dr. B. 
Hobson (Secretary), Mr. H. Bolton, Dr. A. R. Dwbrryhouse, 
and Dr. Wheelton Hind, appointed to investigate the Fossil Flora 
and Fauna of the Midland Coalfields, 

Investigation of the Fossil Flora and Fauna of the Midland Coal- 
fields. By A. R. Horwood. 

I HAVE collected personally in Warwickshire, and obtained assistance 
in North Derbyshire, in addition to that rendered by men on the spot. 
1 wish to thank those who have collected for me in general, in addition 
to those specially mentioned hereafter. As this is a general report, 
minute details are not given. I also desire to thank Dr. Wheelton 
Hind and Dr. A. Smith Woodward for identifying the mollusca and 
fish respectively. I have examined the other fossils here recorded. 


Warwickshire. 

This small coalfield has not hitherto been examined pal/eonto- 
logically, and the following results are therefore of special interest. 
As far as possible every exposure or pit has been examined, and 
although this report only covers three months’ actual work, much has 
been done since then which does not come into this report, wdiich is 
therefore only a partial record. The following fossils have all been 
collected by me. The chief coal-seams are, in descending order : Four 
Feet, Two Yard, Ryder, Bare, Ell, Slate, Seven Feet, Double or Deep, 
Bench. The Red Rocks have also received attention. 

As a whole the flora and fauna of this tract resemble that of the 
Leicestershire and South Derbyshire coalfield; and, like it, the state of 
the fossils is very unsatisfactory, both plants and animal remains being 
also rare. 


Abbreviations for the localities visited are as follows: — 


Ch.= Charity Pit, Bedwortb. 

Ex. = Exhall Colliery. 

Gr.=Qriff No. 4 Pit, Nuneaton. 
Or.Cl.=:Qriff Clara Pit, Nuneaton. 
Ha.=:Haunohwood Old Pit, Stocking- 
ford. 


Ne.=Newdiffato Collierj’, near Bed- 
worth. 

Nu. = Nuneaton Colliery, Stockingford. 
St.r;Stockmgford Old Colliery. 

Tu.= Tunnel Pit, Stockingford. 

Wy. = Wykon Colliery. 
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* These horizons are now being examined. 
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North Derbyshire and Notts. 

North Derby and Notts are integral parts of one great coal-tract, 
continuous into Yorkshire, but for geographical purposes it is as well to 
refer to the following distribution of fossils as confined to the Northern 
part of North Derbyshire from which hitherto few collections had 
been made. I am indebted to Mr. W. Hemingway, who has been the 
means of adding so many rich treasures to our Carboniferous flora, 
for the whole of the collections here recorded, and for giving me the 
benefit of his wide field knowledge of Carboniferous plants. 

In the table the coal-seams are arranged in ascending order, the 
lowest seam on the left. Abbreviations for localities are as follows: — 


Av. 0= Avenue No. 9 Colliery, Chester- 
field. 

Bo. = Bond’s Main Colliery, Grass- 
moor. 

Bu. = Bullbridge Brickyard. 

Ca. = Calow Main Colliery, Chesterfield. 

01. 2=Claycro8a No. 2 Colliery, Clay- 
cross. 

Cl. 4=Claycroi8 No. 4 Colliery, Clay- 
cross. 

Gr. IsrGrassmoor No. 1 Colliery, Grass- 
moor. 

Gr. 4=Gra88moor No. 4 Colliery, Grass- 
moor. 

Gr. 6=Ora88moor No. 6 Colliery, Grass- 
moor. 

He.=Heago Colliery, Heage. 

Hl = Highfield Colliery, Sneopbridge. 


Hl.=:Holmwood CoUiei^ Heath. 

Hn. — Homthorpo Colliery, Eckington. 
Me.=rMareham Colliery, Eckington. 
Mk.= Markham Colliery, Staveley. 

Mi. ~Mickley Colliery, Dronfield. 

No. = Norwood Colliery, Nillamarsh. 
Or. = Orchard Colliery, Unstone. 

Pr. = Pearson’s Colliery, Nowbold. 

Be. Rectory Colliery, Heage. 
Rn.sRonishaw Park Ck>lliery, Eoking- 
ton. 

S. Wi.= South Wingfield Colliery, Oaken- 
thorpo. 

St. H.=Btubbley Hollow Colliery, Dron- 
fiold. 

Tu.=Tumoak Colliery, Chesterfield. 
Wa. = WBll8end Colliery, Newbold. 
Wi.=Williamthorpe Colliery, Heath. 
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Qtnwrft and Speotaa 


If I I 


erttvaonjuMM 

.L 

tar. taxifriua- 
** /oltam retwnb.). 

ma^tw (Bronn) . _ 

;; triehomatatum 

” (Star) . - 

LTOOPODULB8 

Itpidodtndron opMunu (Brongt.) — 

„ acMtorfwnCSUmb.) — 

dUmttwn (Sternb.) — 

LniOotlrohui lanetolatui (L. &H0 — 
lepidophpUummaiuiCBtoiigtH) . — 

.. lanctolatum 

” (L. & H.) . - 

LfpidophMotlartdnui(9UiTnb.) 
SothrodiiuirM minvtifoliutn 
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„ mammiOarii (Brongt.) ... 
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OQ 


1 
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f Bo. 
J Ca. 
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1 _ , ^ - Bo. 
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Genera and Species 


LAMItlXrBIUNCHIATA— <VNI. 
yaiaditft modtolarit Sow.) 


fftan^oru (Sow.) . 


eaHna/a (Bow.) . 


Pterinopge/en papjfraceu* (Sow,) 
CBPBALOrODA 

OrihottriUt sp. . . , 

Qantriomai liaitri (Mart.) 
Ooniahtes . . . . 

PIKES 


Aeanthodtt, ip. 

OtracantkUi Jormotut (Ag.) 
Mtgahchthpt hiVbmi (Ag.) 

Coriaeaiahut (Sewb.) 


•t up. . . 

forrtm (E. dc A.) 










IJI. 


I 


1 


HI. 


Be. 





North Staffordshire. 

1 examined the ‘ Ked Rocks ’ in the Keele railway cutting, at 
Madeley, and Etruria to compare the sequence with others in the 
Midland district. In so doing it was found that the Etruria marls at 
Little Madeley contain plant-remains. Since they were considered 
previously to be unfossiliferous this discovery is of interest. They 
occurred in blackish shale above the first grit, casts of Cordaites sp. 
being especially numerous. Similar impressions were observed beneath 
the second grit; they resemble those found in the Keele series, in the 
Keele railway cutting. Beneath the fourth grit are numerous plant- 
remains, Stigmaria ficoides being especially abundant, and also pith- 
casts of CalarniteSf thus showing that the flora of this part of the Bed 
Rock sequence resembles the Westphalian series. 

South Staffordshire. 

The ironstone nodules in the productive series are a fruitful hunting- 
ground if every available nodule is collected and split open. This was 
a task undertaken many years ago by the late Mr. Henry Johnson. 
His collections, partly at South Kensington, have now been dispersed 
and some of these nodules have been obtained and have come under 
our examination, of which the following is a list. They come from 
between the Brooch and Thick coal of Coseley, near Dudley. 


PLANTjB, 

Fiuoalbs XT Ptimdosfxbmx. 
Sphenopkrie honinghausi (Bron^.). 
„ of. artmieimfolioidte 
(Cr^pin). 

PecopUfie miUoni (Artis). 
Ahihopkris loH^iUea (Schloth.). 

„ cfeoffirens (Artis). 

„ of. vtUiia (Boiday). 
Neuropkrii heUrophyUa (Bion^.), 


N$vropteri9 obUqua (Brongt.). 

„ giganUa (Stemb.). 

„ ttnuifolia (Sobloth.). 
Odonhpkris, 

Equisbtalis. 

Oalamitis euckovii (Brongt.). 
Cbhmockidui (Sobloth.), 

Afifiidfirut rodtaia (Brongt,). 

g^ioid€9.(U i H.). 

(fahmoskAyi, 
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Lyoopodxalu. 

LtpiMt^i^ron opkiunu (firongt.). 
Lfp4dophi/Uutn lanceolatum (L. A U. 
Cyperiiet hiearinata (L. A H.). 
COBDAITALBS, Ac. 

Hhahdocarpua eUmgaius (Kidst.). 
Trigmocarpu$, sp. 

Mr. Laurie Hubs has also 
northern part of the coalfield fr< 
Essington; where he obtained 


ANJMALIA, 

Myriapoda. 

b Euphoberia feroac (Salter). 
Lamklubranchiata. 

Carhonicola a/^ilina (Sow.). 

,, similis (Brown). 

collected for me in the Bloxwich or 
iin the Shallow seam at the Sneyd Pits, 


PLANTJE. 

Lycofoolalbs. 

Lepidodendron, sp. 

Lepi^trobua variabiUs (L. A H.). 
Ltpidophloioa acerosus (L. A H.). 


Bp. 


Siffillaria digcophora (Konig). 


ANIMALIA. 

Lam BIXIBBANCUIATA. 

Carhonicola acuta (Sow.). 
Fiscbs. 

Rhizodopsis sauroides (Will). 

*t sp. 

Megalichthys, np. 

Codacanthua elegana (Nowb.). 

»» Bp. 

Platyaomua parvulua (Will.). 

M Bp. 


From the Shallow seam, \ 
obtained : — 

PLANTM 
Lycofodialbb. 

Ltpidodcndron ophiurua (Brongt.). 

„ ohovatum (Stomb.). 

Lepidoatrobua variabilia (L. A H.). 
Stigmaria fieoidea (Sternb.). 

ANIMALIA, 

Aknbuda. 

Spirofbia fuaillua (Mart.). 

M sp. 

Cbustacba. 

Carhoniot sp. 

Shropshire and 
The specimens sent in so far fro 
importance to be recorded here. 


Farm Colliery, Bloxwich, he also 

Lamblubbakciuata . 

Carhonicola aqutlina (Sow.). 

„ ootuaa (Hind). 

„ Bp. 

NaiadiUa, Bp. 

PiSCBS. 

Diplodua^ Bp. 

Mi^alichthya^ sp. 

Bhtzodopaia, sp. 

Platyaomua, sp. 

Worcestershire, 

n these districts are not of sufficient 


The Excavation of Critical Sections tn the Palceozoie Bodes of Wales 
and the WeH of England. — Report of the Committee, consisting of 
Professor IiAPWOBtu {Chairman), hllx, W. G. FEAiorsiDES {Secre- 
tary), Dr. Hebbebt Lapwobth, Dr. J. E. Mabb, Professor W. W. 
Watts, and Mr. G. J. Wiluams. 

[PtATB III.] 

Fourth Report on Excavations amoM the Cambria, n Rocks of Comley, 
Shropshire, 1910, by B, 8. Gobbold, F.O.S. 

A TOBTHEB grant having been made in 1910 for the continuation of the 
esoavationa at the Ooowy ares, ( devoted my attention to making 
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afldiiioiial excavations at and near the critical locality known as Bobin*B 
Tump, working out the sequence of, and collecting and determining the 
fossils yielded by, the Cambrian rocks at this part of the area. The 
positions of these new excavations can be sufficiently identified by 
reference to the map published with iny previous Report. In that 
Report ^ I pointed out that so far as the excavations had then been 
carried out, * tlie evidence points to the conclusion that the greenish 
micaceous sandstone of Robin’s Tump belongs to the Lower Comley 
Sandstone as previously defined, and that it is overlain uncon formably 
by the Conglomeratic Quarry Ridge Grit of Paradoxides age. ’ 
‘Further excavations between 29a and 29b are urgently required.* 
To those further excavations iny field work in 1910 was mainly devoted. 

Excavations at Rodin’s Tump. 

Excavation 29, Summit of Robin's Tump. 

In order to determine the actual relations of the various strata at 
this critical locality, I opened out a shallow trench, some 20 yards long, 
connecting excavation 29a with 29d (see map, 1910, mentioned above) 
and extending almost the whole length of the summit. This new trench 
when completed gave a continuous section of the rocks concerned, and 
is here plotted to the scale of 12 feet to the inch, or (fig. 1). 


Fia. 1. — Section exposed by oxoavation at the top of RubirPs Tump, Comley, 
1909-10, showing unconformity botween the Quarry Ridge Grits and the Lower 
Coiuloy 8andst>one. 



Note. — The continuous shaded parts denote the actual excavations made. The 
upptT full lino denotes the profile of the summit seen above the excavation, and the 
detached shadiHl portions the positions of the natural exposures. 


Visible Evidences of the Surface of Discordant Superposition. 

The lett-hHiid (noiili-Paat) end represents excavation 20a. Here (as 
pointed out in the Sheffield Report) tire Quarry Ridge Grits lie discord- 

* Brit. Assoc. Beportf Sheffield, 1910. 



British Assoi'intiou^ Hl.s^ Report, Rnrtsnnmth, n>ll.| Plaik 111. 

Ihirutijorinitif bi^Jween the (Juami RuUfc (hits atul the fjivver (Unyileij Saml- 
sfnne at Rotini's Tump, (^nmleif. Bxcuratiou Na. 20. 1010. 



!. -Kxoavjitiotj No 20</, N K. end of tiu* sccliorK Length about liftH'l. 



Firt .‘i. — Kxcavation Xo 29f/, S.W- f'nd of the neetion. Length about ( feet. 
The white pat< hea below H ar«- pieces of tjrcv foHSilifemuM liincRtone wedged into a 
cleft in the ealean'ouM nb. 


Illustratimj the Ri port on the Ereavation of Critivat Sections in the Palieoioie 
Rocks of Wales ami (he West of England. 
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antly upon the Lower Comley Sandstone, and that the discordance is 
not due to faulting is rendered highly probable by the existence of 
cavities or burrows in the lower strata, which are filled with the material 
of the upper beds. 

At two fresh spots along the line of the new excavation the same 
surface of discordance was laid bare. They are shown in fig. 1 and 
marked Xi, x». In these, as in that of excavation 29a, the surface of 
discordance rises towards the south-west. 

At 29d the eroded surface takes a sinuous line, which is roughly 
horizontal and a distinct hollow is shown, but the bedding of the 
superior group is obscured, within the limits of the excavation, by sur- 
face d6bris. 

It will be seen from the section, fig. 1, that the Quarry Ridge 
Grits occur in patches on the surface of Robin's Tump above the excava- 
tion, and may perhaps there form a practically continuous outcrop above 
the Lower Cambrian. The four repeats of the basement bed shown in 
the figure aibng the line of the new excavation are. in my opinion, due 
to little faults, some of which are actually visible in the excavation 
itself. 

The right (south-west) portion of the section is the excavation 291/ 
of the Sheffield Report. In this a rib of dark calcareous rock protrudes 
from the eroded surface of the Lower Comley Sandstone. This rib 
allows of a pocket to the right of it, the sides and base of the pocket 
being all visible. This pocket contained the fossiliferous rock blocks 
alluded to in the Third Report as * nodules.' Further study and the 
new excavations made it clear that these blocks, which contain Lower 
Comley fossils, are actually pebbles lying in the pocket of erosion and 
in a matrix of Upper Comley (Quarry Ridge Grit). From the gritty 
matrix surrounding these pebbles I collect^ a free cheek of Parad- 
oxides f only the pebbles themselves afforded me the Lower Comley 
fossils. 

In a transverse cleft in the projecting calcareous rib two or three of 
these Lower Comley limestone pebbles are to be seen, wedged fast with 
the gritty matrix of the Paradoxides beds. Of this exposure a good 
photograph (Plate ITT., fig. 3) was secured, showing the calcareous rib, 
ABC; the pocket, D ; and the pebbles in the cleft, under the letter B. 
The large block above belongs to the upper series, but is not in situ. 
The new excavation also showed two additional ribs of the calcareous 
rock as integral parts of the Lower Comloy Sandstone, but their con- 
tact with the superior beds is not visible. These are indicated by tho 
letters Yi, Y* on the section, and from its position and thickness I am 
of opinion that Y^ is the same band as that encountered in excavation 
No. 29c (Sheffield Report), where tho contact was observed. Y^ is a 
much thicker band, and probably not a repetition by faulting of either 
of the other two bands. 

Visible Discordance of Dip and Strike between the Lower and Upper 
Series at Eohin*s Tump. 

As pointed out in the Third Report, the beds referred to as Lower 
Comley appeared in excavation 29a to show a discordance both in dip 
1911. i 
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and in strike with respect to the local Quarry Hidge Grit, and I have 
secured a good photograph of that exposure also (Plate III., fig. 2). 
The bedding, indicated by the direction of the hammer handles, and the 
strikes of the rocks of both series are well shown. The dip of the upper 
series is about 45® and that of the lower about 55®, and the dis- 
cordance of strike amounts to about SO®. 

Relative Ages of the Upper and Lower Groups at Rohin*s Tump. 

The Upper (3oinley (Middle Cambrian) age of the grits above the un- 
conformity ut Kobin's Tump is shown by the fact that they afforded 
the several specimens of Dorypyge Lakei (Gobbold) which I obtained 
from one of the Grit beds near Ui, on the section, and by the Parad- 
oxides cheek from 29d alluded to above. 

The Jjower Coinley (Ijowcr Cambrian) age of the lower beds at 
llobin’s Tump may, 1 believe, be regarded as established by the fact 
that the dark calcareous bands present in them are identical in cha- 
racter with those that form integral parts of the Lower Comley Band- 
stone series elsewhere (Excavation No. 30, Sheffield Keport, and Exca- 
vation No. 4, bed a, Dublin Heport). The exact systematic position of 
the calcarcouH hands of Robin *8 Tump in the Lower Comley series how- 
ever is unsettled. No such band was seen in Excavation No. 1 (Dublin 
Report), which exhibited some 50 feet of beds immediately below the 
Olenellus Limestone of the Comley Quarry. It seems probable, there- 
fore, that the horizon covered by the unconformity at Robin's Tump is 
considerably below the top of the Lower Comley Sandstone. 

Supplementary Excavations in the NBiauBouRiiooD of 
Robin’s Tump. 

Excavation No. 41, South-West of Hill House. 

At a point close to the letter B of the words * Lower Comley Sand- 
stoiio’’ on the map (see Sheffield Report) a natural exposure of green 
micaceous sandstone was opened up, and the following section of about 
15 feet of beds, with a south-easterly dip of about 60®, was exposed. 

East End of the Section. 

(а) Band of hard sandstQfho 

(б) Clayey material 

(c) Bubbly aandatone with brown patoheu containing one or 

more species of Hyoliihue 

(d) Band of clayey material 

(«) Bubbly sandstone 

(/) Sandy flags, splitting well, and showing tracksof organisms 

on the surtsces oi the beds 

West End of Cbe Section. 

The tracks are well-marked depressions on the upper surfaces of the 
beds, with corresponding raised casta upon the lower surfaces, and are 
unlilm anything 1 have yet seen in the Coinley area. The burrows 


ft. in. 

0 6 

0 0 

3 9 

1 3 

2 0 

6 9 
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oljtftined from Excavation No. 30 (Sheffield Report) are of the nature 
of tubes in the body of the sandstone. 

Excavation No. 42, West of Hill Hovae. 

At a point close to the K of the words ‘ Wrekin Quartzite * on the 
map a few natural exposures of rock were visible on the surface. On 
opening these up, the rock was found to be a dark-blue quartzite inter- 
calated with yellowish sandstone, but the beds are so much fractured 
that no definite section could be measured. The dip is nearly vertical 
and the general strike north and south. Several trial openings between 
Nos. 41 and 42 failed to reach solid rock. 

Excavation No. 43, near Spring^ South of llohin s Tump. 

A spring is indicated on the map (Sheffield Report) about 150 yards 
south of Robin’s Tump. The Lower Comley Sandstone found on tlio 
Saddle, in Excavation No. 20 (Sheffield Report), is traceable by surface 
d6bris up to this spring, where it is succeeded southwards by indications 
of shale. Openings made just above and south of the spring prc\cd Iho 
existence of shale, with a north and south strike and a nearly vertical 
dip, and containing at least one band of rotten-stone, plentifully charged 
wkh Ortliis (Orusia) cf. lenticularis (Wahl.).* The shales vary a good 
deal in hardness within a few yards and aro strongly reminiscent of 
those of Excavations Nos. 20, 21, 25, 20 (Sheffield Report); they may 
therefore be assigned to the Shoot Rough Road group. 

Conclusion. 

The stratigraphical relations of the Cambrian rocks of the Comley 
area, as they have been laid bare during the excavations carried on 
under the auspices of the Excavation Committee, were summariBed in 
my previous Report (Sheffield, 1910). But these excavations have also 
yielded me during their progress a large array of Cambrian fossils. 
Most of these Trilobites have now been described and figured by myself 
in papers read during the last two years before the Geological Society 
of Loiidon, and the Brachiopods from the higher horizons of Shoot 
Rough Road have been described by Dr. C. A. Matley.* The Hj/o- 
lithmm and Hrachiopoda of the lower horizons have not yet been fully 
determined. 

When it is borne in mind that the excavations already mode deal 
with only a small portion of the collective area occupied by the Cam- 
brian of Shropshire, it is evident how very desirable it is for the sake of 
British geology that the excavation work shall be continued. 

* Dr. Matley hat very kindly aseitted me with this identification. 

^ See Cobbold, Q.J.O.S., vol. Ixvi., 1910, pp. 19-^1, plates iii. to viii., and 
VoJ. Ixvii. 
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CornTpoBitim cmd Origin of the CryttalUne Rocks of Anglesey. — SisftA 
Report of the Committee, consisting of Mr. A. Harkbr {Chairman), 
Mr, E. Greenly {Secretary), Dr. J. Horne, Dr. C. A. Matley, 
and Professor K. J. P. Orton. 

During the autumn, not long after the presentation of the last report, 
the map of Anglesey, in connection with wliich the work of this Com- 
mittee has been done, was completed. The presentation of this report 
finds some of the analyses already incorporated into the manuscript of 
chapters of the forthcoming memoir, which will accompany the map. 

As indicated in the report for 1910, the principal part of Mr. 
Hughes' rather limited opportunities for research work has been given 
to rocks belonging to the great Schistose Complex, chiefly with a view 
to determining the origin of the completely reconstructed metamorphio 
types. 


No. 

638 A. 

Ysgubor Fawr, Gapel Soar. ^ 

n. 

8iO, . . . 


. , . . . . n hs 

74*13 

Al20g . 


14-62 

14-63 

Fo,0, . 


0-76 

0-73 

FoO . . . 


2-02 

2*06 

CaO . . . 


0-06 

0*10 

MgO . . . 


1-09 

1-08 

K,0 . . . 


1-18 

1-24 

Na,0 . , . 

H,0 (at no**) . 


4-71 

4*78 


0-16 

0-14 

H,0 (above 110^) 


1-14 

098*8 

1*11 

00*90 


This is a chloritic siliceous schist of sedimentary origin, with sur- 
viving sedimentary structures, that is the * country rock ' of the S.E. 
part of the central district of the Island. In it occur many quartzites 
and limestones, as well as the basic schist whose analysis was given in 
the last report. On its further side it adjoins mica-schists that are 
completely reconstructed. 


No. 126 A. Hornblende-epidoie Schist, Sarn Fraint, 



L 

n. 

SiO, .... 

46-86 

46-89 

A1,0, . . . . 

18*86 

18-76 

Fe|0, .... 

6*73 

6*70 

FeO .... 

6*43 

6*45 

CkO . . . . 

11-61 

11-68 

MgO ... . 

6-73 

6-80 

.... 

2*00 

1*90 

Na-O .... 

2*63 

2*50 

H,0 (at no*) . . 

. 0*06 

0*06 

H,0 (above llO®) 

1-34 

1*37 


100*23 

100*29 


This is a hornblende-epidote schist of the S.E. district, in which 
occur also the beautiful glaucophane-schists (analysed by Dr. Washing- 
ton), and also mica-schists of disputed origin. The analysis completes 
a series from that district, among which sre those from the pillowy 
diabase lavas. 
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No. 528 A. Clegyr Summit, Llanrhyddlad. 



I. 

11. 

SiOb 

. . . 59-01 

59-63 

AJ.O, 

. 19-63 

19-56 



. 2-02 

2-70 

1^0 

. 3-01 

3-66 

QiO 

. . . . 2-85 

2-80 

MgO 

. 2-01 

2-09 

K,0 

. . . . 3-60 

3-52 

N..0 

B,O(»tll0°) 

. 3-66 

3-47 

. 0-24 

0-22 

H,0 (above 110“) .... 

. 2-61 

2-64 


100-24 

100-09 


This is from the least altered portion of a large and remarkably 
uniform formation that occupies a great part of the west of Anglesey, 
and is very conspicuous along the western coast. It is finely clastic, 
but with rather peculiar structures, both on the large and the micro- 
scopic scale, and has been analysed with the view to determining 
whether it ought to be regarded as an ordinary sediment or as volcanic 
tuff. The analysis was undertaken at the especial suggestion of Dr. 
Horne, who examined the coast sections with the secretary in the 
spring. It will be seen at once that the rock is not an ordinary sedi- 
ment. Incidentally, it is likely that this rock, now that its composition 
is known, will throw considerable light on the perplexing rocks that 
were analysed in the first years of the work of this Committee. 


Dolomite in Carboniferous TAmeslonc, 600 yards N. of Tros y Marian, 

Pennion. 



I. 

II. 

Realdues insoluble in 20 per cent. HCl .... 

. . 1-27 

1-23 

AI,0,4-^c^O. . . . 

. . 1-94 

. 3214 

1-96 

32-18 

MgO ; 

. 18-33 

18-42 

CO, . . . 

. 45-90 

40-06 


99-64 

99-84 

Per cent. o( OsCO, . 

. . 57-39 

57-46 

*• »» MgCO, ... 

. . 38-34 

38-42 


This rook is closely allied to the one whose analysis was published 
last year. It completes a series from the Carboniferous. 


No. 665 A. Diorite on margin of Picrite, Llaneilian. 

‘ I. 11. 

SiO, 48-87 48-76 

This silica percentage was taken to obtain an idea of the variations 
of the series of intrusions to which the well-known hornblende-picrites 
belong. A similar rock from another district was given in the report 
for 1908. 

Mr. Hughes is now in London, Rnd, by the kindness of the Director 
of the Geological Survey, is carrying on his work for some time in 
the laboratory at Jermyn Street, in order to be able, while doing so, to 
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Hludy the uiulhodB pursued iu that iiisuiution. Boiiio important rocks 
of the Schistose Complex still remain unexainined chemically. These 
are now bein^ done, and, as it is hoped that the portions of the memoir 
in which they will be described will be written during the coming 
winter, it is likely lhat this group of analyses will complete the work of 
this Committee. When certain older analyses, some published, soitie 
unpublished, are added to those done under its aus.nices, the body of 
chemical evidence bearing on the problems presented by the crystalline 
rocks of Anglesey will be unusually large. 

The Committee ask to Ui reappointed for one year more, using 
during that time the balance remaining, but without any further grant 
of money. 


Characteristic Fossils. — Report of the Committee^ consisting of Professor 

P. F. Kendall {Chairman), Mr. W. Lower Carter (Secretary), 

Professor W. S. Boulton, Professor G. Cole, Dr. A. R. Dwbrry- 

HOUSB, Professors J. W. Gregory, Sir T. H. Holland, and S. H. 
Reynolds, Dr. M. C. Stopes, Mr. Cosmo Johns, Dr. J. E. Mark, 

Dr. A. Vaughan, Professor W. W. Watts, awl Dr. A. Smith 

Woodward, appointed to consider the preparation of a List of 

Characteristic Fossils. 

This Committee, appointed at the Sheffield Meeting, held a preliminary 
meeting of the members present at Sheffield at the Victoria Hall, on 
September 7, 1910, when the subject was discussed and suggestions 
were made as to the lines on which the work should be carried out. It 
was resolved to consult teachers of geology and to submit to them the 
suggestions of the Coininittee. 

The Chairman and Secretary have been in correspondence with 
the members of the Committee, and have submitted to them the follow- 
ing questions — 

(1) What should constitute a characteristic fossil? 

(2) How many lists would be needed for various grades of students? 

(3) How many fossils should be included in each list? 

(4) To what extent should the geological formations be subdivided 
for this purpose ? 

(5) 'Jo ^^hat classes of geological teachers should the circular bo 
sent ? 

(G) Do you approve of the preparation of preliminary lists of forma- 
tions and fossils by a small sub-committee of experienced teachers, 
which should be circulated round the Committee for revision and sug- 
gestions before tlie several divisions are submitted to specialists ? 

Answers to these questions have been received from nearly all the 
members of the Committee and when they are completed and tabulated 
they will be embodied in a circular of suggestions which will be sent to 
teachers of geology for their consideration. 

The Committee ask to be reappointed with a grant of 51. for print- 
ing and postages. 
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Oooupalion of a T(Me at the Zoological Station at Naples. — Report of 
the Committee, consisting of Professor S. J. Hickson {Chairman), 
Mr. B. 8 . Goodrich {Secretary), Sir E. Ray Lankester, Professor 
A. Sbdowick, Professor W. C. McIntosh, Dr. 8. F. Harmbr. 
Mr. G. P. Bidder, Dr. W. B. Hardy, and Professor A. D. Waller. 

The British Association tablo at Naples has been occupied during ilio 
past session by the Hon. Mary Palk, Mr. J. Bayley Butler, and Mr. 
W. 0. Redman King. 

The following reports of the work done by these investigators have 
been received. 

The Hon. Mary E. Palk reports: * I occupied the British Associa- 
tion table at the Naples Zoological Station for six months from 
November to May. I was engaged in examining a largo body of 
unknown function occurring within the Zocrcium of certain Bryozoa, 
notably in lilustra papyrea (Pallas), which displays a peculiar structuro 
and will take no differential stain. I was not able to come to any 
defimte conclusion as to the nature of this body, which appears to bo 
an organ, not a parasitical growth, hut hope eventually, by comparing 
similar structures in various Bryozo«a-, to be able to elucidate the 
matter. * 

Mr. J. Bayley Butler, University College, Dublin, rcpoiis: beg 

to report that T occupied the British Association table at Naples from 
January 12 to March 20. I desire to thank the Committee for having 
granted me the use of their table, and I wish at the same time to 
express my sense of indebtedness to the members of the staff of Iho 
Naples Zoological Station for the assistance they so readily accorded 
to me. Two lines of investigation were pursued, in both of which 
further work is necessary before writing a final report. I shall con- 
tinue the experiments during the year and make due acknowledgment 
to the British Association when publishing the results. In the first 
place I was studying the rate and character of the regeneration in 
appendages of Isopods (two species of Idothea) under ordinary condi- 
tions in an aquarium, with a view to determining any alteration that 
changes in the environment may effect. Secondly, I carried out some 
few experiments on the reaction to light of the large Copepod Anomah’ 
cera Patersoni (Templeton). This species differs in its behaviour from 
most Oopepods in plankton, since it swims only in the surface layers 
of the sea (at any rate in the adult) and does not appear to take part 
in the general periodic depth migrations. I believe that tlio investi- 
gation of its read ion to light and gravity will prove of scientific 
value. ’ 

Mr. W. 0. Redman King reports: * I have been in Naples now Just 
five weeks (July 18). The Work has been going on fairly satisfactorily. 
So far I have been for the most part making experiments upon the 
temperature coefl&cients of the velocity of development of Sphaerechinus 
and Arbacia. These have not been hitherto worked out fully and 
satisfactorily. I had wanted to tty some experiments upon the effect 
of acids and alkalis on sea-urchin hybrids, in order to test Tennent’s 
Work; but the above-mentioned sca-urchins are the only forms that are 
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ripe just now, and they do not cross with sufficient readiness for my 
purpose. I expect to remain in Naples until September 6.' 

A meeting of zoologists was held in London on March 31 to consider 
what steps should be taken to maintain a table at the Zoological Station 
at Naples for investigators of British nationality. As a result of that 
meeting a promise has been received of financial assistance, not exceed- 
ing lOOZ., extending over a period of two years, pending arrangements 
to be made for placing the British table on a permanent footing. 

'As some time may yet elapse before the necessary arrangements can 
bo completed, the Committee ask for reappointment by the British 
Association with a grant of half the usual amount — 50Z. 


Index Oenenm et Specierum Anifrudium. — Report of the CommUlee^ 

consisting of Dr. Henry Woodward {Chairman), Dr. F.*A. Bather 

(Sccreiary), Dr. P. L. Sclater, the Rev. T. R. R. Stebbing, 

Dr. W. E. Hoyle, the Hon. Walter Rothschild, and Ijord 

Walsingham. 

Since the 1910 Report systematic search through literature has pro- 
ceeded up to the letter E. Further, a group of especially troublesome 
and difficult books has been dealt with, e.g . : — 

Oken’s ‘ Isis,’ 41 vols., 1817-48; 

Froriep’s ‘ Notizen,’ 102 vols., 1821-50; 

Ersch and Gruber, ‘Allgem. Encyclopeedie/ 103 vols., 1818-50; 
and many other volumes have been indexed out of the general order as 
asked for or required — as, for instance, the works of Jacob Iluebner, 
which are now in Mr. Sherbom’s hands in hope that he may obtain 
some further information as to the dates of their publication. 

The search for rare literature continues, and Mr. Sherborn desires 
to thank Dr. Karpinski for obtaining for him the second volume of the 
Trudui of the St. Petersburg Mineralogical Society, 1831; Dr. 
Bashford Dean and Mr. 0. F. Cook for a complete set of ‘ Brandtia " 
1896-97, both of which works will find a resting place in the British 
Museum (Nat. Hist.) when done with. He also desires to thank Mr. 
Tom Iredale for much valuable help in obscure bird genera. 

'Phe following papers have been written in connection with the 
Index : — 

‘ On the dates of publication of Costa's “ Fauna del Regno di 
Napoli ” 1829-1886.' ‘ Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist.’ (8) v., 1910, 132. 

‘ A collation of J. C. Ohonu’s “ Illustr. Conch.” and a note on 
P. L. Duclos’ ” Hist. Nat. g6n. et part. Goquilles ” ’ (with Mr* 
Edgar A. Smith), ‘ Proc. Malac. Soc.,’ ix., March 1911. 

* Note on John Curtis * ” British Entom.” ’ (with Mr. J. Hartley 
Durrant), ‘ Entom. Month. Mag.,’ xlvii., April 1911. 

Your Committee confidently recommend their reappointment, and 
earnestly ask the Association further to support this valuable work by 
a grant of lOOf. 
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Bdmyllet Whaling Station. — Report of the Committee^ consisting of 
Dr. A. E. Shipley (Chairman)^ Professor J. Stanley Gardinek 
{Secretary)^ Professor W. A. Herdman, Rev. W. Spotswood 
Green, Mr. E. S. Goodrich, Dr. H. W. Marett Tims, and Mr. 
R. M. Barrington, appointed to investigate the Biological Problems 
incidental to the Belmullet W holing Station. 

The Committee have received the following preliminary report from 
Mr. S. T. Burfield, who has proceeded to the fishery for four months : -- 

I arrived at the station of the Blacksod Whaling Company on 
June 13. This station was opened in 1910, and is situated in Elly Bay 
in the Belmullet Peninsula, Co. Mayo. The ‘ fishing ' began this year 
in the middle of May, and at the time of my arrival twelve whales had 
been caught. This catch is as shown in the following table : — 


SpecioB 

Total Number 

Length (average) 



Feet 

BalanopUra musetUus (Linn.) 

7 

tiJi 

B. borealis (Losson) «... 

2 

44 

B, sihbaldii (Gray) .... 

1 

71 

Physeter macrocephalus (Linn.) 

2 

67 


As will be seen neither Right whales {Balcena hiscayensis) nor 
Humpbacks {Megaptera longimana) had been captured, although both 
these species are found ofi the west coast of Ireland. 

Since I have been at the station up to the time of writing this report 
(August 1 ) twenty-seven whales have been brought to the station by the 
two whaling steamers of the Company. These have all been examined 
to some extent. Three of the twenty-seven were Blue whales {Bala- 
noptera sibhaldxi, Gray), and the remaining twenty-four were Fin- 
whales (B. muscvlus). Bight whales {Balcena hiscayensis) and 
Rudolphi's Rorquals {Balcenoptera borealis) are generally caught earlier 
in the season only, and it is not very likely that specimens will be taken 
again this year. It is quite possible, however, that Sperm whales 
{Physeter macrocephalus) and Humpbacks {Megaptera longimana) 
may yet be caught. 

Prom the whaler's point of view the present season has been dis- 
tinctly bad. Although the actual catch has been comparatively small, 
the yield of oil per whale has been rather above the average. Generally 
speaking a gravid female gives the best yield, whilst a female with a 
suckling is thin. 

Some information has been obtained on subjects of general interest 
in relation to whales and the whale * fishery, ' such as — (a) the general 
factory procedure in connection with the extraction of the oil and manu- 
facture of guano and cattle food; (&) the whaler’s point of view as to 
the probable extinction of the larger species of whales ; (c) breeding and 
migration, especially the definite routes kept by some whales ; (d) the 
blowing of whales ; (s) the probable two vaneties of B. musculus. , 

The presence of whales oS the coast seems to depend to a great 
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extent on the weather. A long spell of fine calm weather appears to 
send iho whales further out, whereas dull, cloudy, and rainy weather 
brings them in. This is especially the case with the Mystacocetcs, and 
is probably almost entirely due to the movements of the plankton on 
which these whales chiefly subsist, df course in very rough weather 
the whalers find it impossible to handle the whales even though they 
may be seen. 

I. Measurements, 

A definite and, wherever possible, complete set of measurements was 
taken of every whale examined. It was found impracticable to obtain 
the distance between the tips of the tail-flukes as intended, as most 
of the flukes are cut off directly the whale is captured to reduce the 
resistance wlien towing into the station. 

It is intended to examine these measurements more closely later on, 
but a few general conclusions may be noted. ^ 

Balcenoptera musculus. — Average length of whole catch — 61 feet 
9 inches. Number of males 12. Number of females v: 12. 
Average length of males = 61 feet 1 inch. Average length of females 
= 62 feet 6 inches. From these results it seems, as is generally 
supposed, that about e^nal numl)ers of each sex are captured, and that 
the females are slightly larger than the males. As far as can be ascer- 
tained without going into the figures closely, the general proportions of 
these ForquaN agree with those already published by other observers. 

B, sihhaldii. — The average length of the three Blue whales examined 
was 76 feet 2 inches, but of these one was much smaller than the other 
two. All these were females. 

All of the above measurements only refer to the whales captured 
after my arrival. The total lengths of those caught before this have 
been obtained, liowcver, so that the averages will be more trustworthy 
when these are taken into account as well. Unfortunately the sex of 
the individuals is not noted at the station. Corresponding measure- 
ments w’ero taken as nearly as possible in exactly the same way, but 
the weight of the animal distorts the shape of the body when on the 
flensing slip, so that exact correspondence cannot always be obtained in 
some measurements, 

II. External Form. 

The geneml form of all the specimens seen agreed with previous 
descri()tions of the species. In two cases in particular among the 
Balcenoptera viuscvlus the pectoral fins on either side did not corre- 
spond exactly in size. In each case that on the left side was distinctly 
the larger. 

In both B. musculus and B. sibbaldii the pectorals ended in a fairly 
sharp tip, and this tip had an upward turn in the Blue whales, but this 
was very slight in two of the specimens. In many of the whales 
fins had various small irregular notches round the tip. These appear to 
be injuries, although it is hard, to say what could have caus^ them. 
In one case a larger notch was noticed at the base of the dorsal fin. 

The dorsal fin of Balanoptera sibbaldii was found to be more pointed 
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at thB Up than that of B. musculus, but in both cases the exact shape 
varies somewhat. 

The tail fin could not be examined in the adults for the reasons stated 
above, but in the foetal specimens mentioned below the concavity of the 
tail fin was pai-ticularly noticeable. The surface of the tail is concave 
beneath, and in the fa'tus the Hukes themselves are bent downwards 
BO as to bring the tips towards each oilier. 

III. Colour Descrip turns, iCt. 

As most, if not all, the whales must have been dead several hours 
(from six to twelve) betore being examined, great cure liad to be 
exercised in noting actual colours. It is well known that all the colours 
darken after death. In the case of contrasting light and dark (iri 
jiatches, &c.) the relations would probably not be very much altered for 
some time, so that variations in the arrangement of patches of colour 
were noted. In the ca.so of 13. 7nusculus variations m colour-details 
were found to be very common. The asymmetrical jaw -coloration is, 
however, quite definite and constant and the dark patches on the under 
side are often confined to the furrows of the breast folds. 

Specimens of the skin were taken (a) from tail where the second 
layer of black integument is very thick; (b) from the body so as to 
include some of the peculiar white spots; (c) from breast folds of 
B. sibbaldii to include a portion of a bright yellow patch ; (d) from 
breast folds to include portion of pink coloration (? blood or jiigmont). 

IV. Hairs. 

The distribution of these on both B, musculns and B. bibbaldii was 
found to be substantially the same as described by D. G. liillio (Proc. 
Zool. Soc., 1910). They occur (i) along top of head, (ii) along the side 
of lower jaw, and (iii) as vertical rows at tip of lower jaw. The actual 
numbers in any one of these positions appear to vary somewhat. 

A similar distribution was also found in the fadul specimens of 
B. musculus and B, sibbaldii examined. 

The hairs appear to be rather more numerous on tip of mandible in 
the case of B, sibbaldii than in B. musculus. 

Specimens of hairs with underlying tissues were taken for further 
examination. 


V. Jacobson's Organ. 

In tlio case of B. musculus the two grooves under the tip of snout 
which represent the openings o£ this organ generally have short canals 
leading out of the hinder ends of the grooves. These canals are from 
i to 1 inch in length when they exist, but in some cases there are 
no canals at all. Such canals, so far as I have scon, arc absent in 
B. sibbaldii. 

These ducts appeared to be. in much the same state in the foetus 
examined. In the case of a foetus 8 feet long of B. sibbaldii, a short 
duct was present on the right side, but no duct could be detected on the 
left Bide. 
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Specimens of the ducts with surrounding tissue were taken both 
from adult and fcBtus. 

VI. The Eye. 

The general appearance of the eye in sttu was noted. It is very 
similar in 13. musculus and B. sibhaldii. There is a dehnite series of 
furrows in the integument round the eye. The skin all around the eye 
is almost invariably of the uniform dark blue-grey colour. The eyelids 
are fairly full. 

It was found almost impossible, in the short time which could be ^ 
given to the examination in any one specimen, to observe the muscula- 
tion and innervation of the eye in situ on account of the large amount 
of fatty tissue, <tc., round the eyeball. 

Specimens were taken from adults, and whole eyes from the foetus 
also, and on closer examination of these more information may be 
obtained. 

VII. Contents of Stomach. • 

The contents of the stomach were examined in nearly every case, 

B. musculus. — In the first three whales examined (captured on 
June 29 and July 3) the stomach and pharynx were found to contain 
large numbers of fish (presumably herrings) up to 5 inches in length. 
In all other whales examined up to the present the stomachs have con- 
tained a varying quantity of small red Crustacea. In the intestines 
these are reduced to a terra-cotta coloured fluid in which the eyes of the 
Crustacea appear as floating blue spots. The faeces consist of a semi- 
solid terra-cotta mass. Specimens of the contents of the stomach both 
in the case of fish-feeding and crustacea-feeding have been preserved. 

B. sibhaldii appear never to feed on anything but the small Crus- 
tacea (the ' krill * of the whalers), 

VIII. Parasites. 

1. The Bai.een of both B, musculus and B. sibhaldii is generally 
largely covered with the Copepod Balanophilus unisetus. These are 
apparently always to be found on B. sibhaldii. In the case of B. mus- 
culus they are sometimes almost absent. Both the nauplius larvas 
and adults can be detected. When comparatively few of these parasites 
are present they are generally on the inner part of the baleen plates. If 
larger numbers of the younger stages are present, they appear to be. 
chiefly on the outer part of the plates. 

2. The Body. — B. sibhaldii: No external parasites on body wall 
were found in any specimen. B. musculus : In some cases the para- 
sitic Cirripede Pennella balcsnoptera (Kov. & Dan.) was found. The 
external portions of these averaged about 6 inches in length. They 
are generally found in a position not far behind the ear, but in some 
cases were found fairly high up on the side nearer the tail. The 
greatest number found on one whale was five. 

3. The Gut, — No parasites were found in the gut of B. musculus. 
In some parts of the gut of B. sibhaldii large numbers of parasites were 
found. They appear superficially to be of two kinds, one of which 
is very like the Echinorhynchus described by Professor Collett in Bala* 
noptera borealis (Proc. Zool. Soc., 1886). 
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IX. Tatus, 

Bfforte have been made to obtain a very small fmtus, but with no 
success up to the present. Five foetus have been examined. Four of 
these were B. musculus and one was B. sihbaldii, 

A full set of measurements has been taken of these as for adults. 
All these were too large for embryological work, the smallest being 
nearly five feet in length, and the largest about eight and a half feet. 

Several interesting specimens wore taken from these, e,g., (a) Pec- 
toral fin (for the extra digit found by Kukenthal); (b) Ovaries and 
ducts ; (c) Heart and great vessels ; (d) Bodies which appear to be 
thyroids; (e) Jacobson’s organ; (/) Part of jaw to show beginning of 
whalebone. 

X. — Just inside the tip of lower jaws two small white spots were 
noticed in B. musculus. In these is a small valve-like flap partly cover- 
ing a small opening. These openings lead into ducts each about an 
inch long ^tending backwards and slightly downwards. The openings 
of these canals are about half an inch apart. 

At present I am uncertain what these organs are, as I can find no 
reference to them in literature. 

Aug. 1, 1911. S. T. Burfield. 

The Committee consider that the investigation of the whales brought 
into this whaling station on the coast of Ireland is of great importance 
for the knowledge of the natural history and anatomy of these mam- 
mals. They hope to report more fully next year on the results obtained 
when the specimens secured by Mr. Burfield will have been examined. 
There already seems to be a diminution in the number of whales off the 
West Coast of Ireland, and hence the present whale fishery is unlikely to 
bo continued for more than three or four years. 

The Committee consider that it is imperative that the present in- 
vestigations should be continued next year. The Association gave a 
grant of 80Z., which Mr. Barrington has generously supplemented by 
a gift of a like amount. This will pay the expenses of the present year, 
perhaps leaving a balance of lOZ. ' 

The Committee ask for reappointment, with a grant of 501., for the 
season of 1912, when it is hoped to send an investigator (probably Mr. 
Burfield) as soon as the fishery opens, so that any catch of the rare 
Balcsnoptera borealis and Physeter macrocephalus may be investigated. 


ExperimerUs in Inheritance. — Fourth Report of the GonmiUee, consisting 
of Professor W. A. Herbman {Chairman), Mr. R. Douglas Laurie 
(Secreiafy), Professor R. C, Punnett, and Dr. H. W. Marett 
Tiifs. (Drawn up hy the SeorHary.) 

The experimeuts have yieldeiji results bearing upon several prob- 
lems: — 

(1) In the first place all my yellow mice appear to be heterozygous 
in respect of their yellow coat colour, none which have been fairly 
fiested breeding true to yellowness, but on the other hand giving off- 
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Rpring which include, in addition to yellows, a proportion of individuals 
whose colour is other than yellow. 


Yellow 

Yellow X yellow (25 oiatingB) = 53 
Yellow X other colours (53 xnatings) =124 


Non- 

yellow 

23 

113 


The anomalous heredity of the yellow ooat colour in mice is thus con- 
firmed. 

(2) In the matings yellow x yellow the proportion of yellow to 
non-yellow individuals in the generation is 2 :1 instead of the familiar 
3 :1. This harmonises with the results of Cu^iiot, Castle, and Durham, 
and suggests that the yellow -bearing gametes do actually conjugate, but 
that the zygotes so produced perish. 

(3) In harmony with the latter suggestion is the tact that Iho 
number of mice in a litter, when both parents are yellow, is less than 
when cither or both of the parents are of some other colour : — 

Average Nq. 
of young 

Yellow X yellow (25 matings) 3*64 

Yellow X non-yellow (63 matings) ^ . . . , , 4*76 

Non-yellow X non-yellow (103 matings) 4*75 


Matings in which one or both parents are albino are not included. 
This quite marked difference is not found by Miss Durham in the mice 
which she bred, but is in agreement with the observations of Cu^not and 
Castle. 

(4) In the matings yellow x other colour the P^ generation shows 
the expected normal approximate equality of yellow and other coloured 
individuals. 

The above results, and certain others, will, it is hoped, be set out 
in detail during the present year. The Committee therefore ask to bo 
reappointed for one year without a grant. 


The FormtdeUion of a Definite System on which Collectors should record 
their Captures. — Report of the CorrmiUee^ coimsting of Professor 
J. W. H. Trail {Chairman), Mr. F. Balfour Browns (Secretary), 
Dr. SoHARFF, Professor G. H. Carpenter, Professor B. B* 
PouLTON, and Mr. A. G. Tanslry. 

The Committee were appointed last year and have dealt with the matter 
by correspondence. They have decided that the Watsonian Gouniy 
and Vice-County system should be recommended, but the details are 
still under discussion and it is proposed, before issuing a final report, 
to consult the field clubs and natural bistorv societies of Great Britain 
and Ireland with a view to acquainting them with the ideas of tho 
Committee and hearing from them any suggestions they may bo 
inclined to make. 

The Cdmmiiitee therefore ask for reappointment. 
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Zoology Organisation, — Uofori of the Committee, consisting of Sir E. 
Ray Lankbster (Chairman), Professor S. J. Hickson (Secretary), 
Professors G. C. Bourne, J. Cossar Ewart, M. Hartoo, W. A. 
Hkrdman, and J. Graha\i Kerr, Mr. 0. H. Latter, Professor 
Minchin, Dr. P. C. Mitchell, Professors E. B. Poulton and 
A. Sedgwick, and Dr. A. E. Shipley. 

'J’jiE Coniniittec summoned a meeting of zoologists to consider what 
steps should be taken : — 

1. To maintain a table at the Zoological Station at Naples for inves- 
tigators of British nationality. 

2. To ensure the continuation of the work that has been done by 
a Committee of the British Association in the compilation of an * Index 
Generum.* 

By the per mission of the Council the meeting was held in the rooms 
of the Royal Society in London on March 31. There was a good 
attendance of representative zoologists. 

The Committee ask to be reappointed. 


The Mammalian Fauna in the Miocene Deposits of the Bugli Hills, 
Baluchistan. — Interim Report of the Committee, consisting of Pto- 
fessor G. C. Bourne (Chamnan), Mr. C. Forster Cooper (/Secre- 
tary), Drs. A. Smith Woodward, A. E. Shipley, C. W. Andrews 
and H. F. Gadow, and Professor J. Stanley Gardiner, appointed 
to enable Mr. C. Forster Cooper to make an examination thereof. 
(Drawn up by the Secretary.) 

This expedition arrived in Jacobabad in the middle of January 1911, 
and after obtaining the necessary camels, stores, and servants proceeded 
into the Bugti territory and arrived in five days at Kumbhi. Here the 
. foBsiliferous beds were located and four weeks spent in working out 
the exposures each side of Kumbhi. The beds were then followed out 
to the eastward round the Zen Koh range with varying success, the 
strata in parts being much turned up and unsuitable for the preservation 
of fossils. 

During the last four weeks' of the expedition an important bone bed 
Was discovered at Ohurlando of a different character of deposition from 
the other beds. Owing to the difficult nature of the excavation, the 
lack of suitable labour, and to the fact that very heavy rains delayed the 
W’ork for a week, much still remains to be done in this bed, and the 
interesting specimens obtained warrant its further exploration. 

A considerable collection of mammalian remains was obtained from 
the various localities which is no,w in process of development and clean- 
ing in the laboratories of the natural history branch of the British 
Museum prior to its detailed examination and description. 

The fauna consists largely of Anthraootheres, of which group many 
species are represented in the collection. Remains of extinct onlers of 
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llhinoceros are also common, including an interesting new genus now in 
process of examination. 

Fragments of small Artlodactyles also occur, but owing to the char- 
acter of the deposits small forms are seldom preserved. The condition 
of the remains is unfortunately poor as a rule, partly owing to the 
weathering and partly to the damage done by contemporary crocodiles 
at the time of deposition, the remains of these animals being abundant 
as well as the marks of their teeth on the fossils obtained. 

The expedition received much kindness and help from the Govern- 
ment officials, as well as from the ruling chiefs of I)era Bugti. 


The Zoology of the Sandwich Islands, — Twenty-first Report of the 
Committee^ consisting of Dr. F. Du Cane Godman {Chairman), 
Mr. D. Sharp (Secretary), Professor S. J. Hickson, Dr. P. L. 
ScLATER, and Mr. Edgar A. Smith. 

The Committee were appointed in 1890 and have been annually 
reappointed. Since the last report they have published two parts of the 
‘ Fauna Hawaiionsis,' and there now remains only a general or intro- 
ductory part to complete the work. TIm) preparation of this part is well 
advanced. 

The Committee ask for reappointment, with the expectation of 
making a final report next year. 


Feeding Habits of British Birds, — Third Report of the CSinmiUee, con- 
sisting of Dr. A. E. Shipley (Chaimum), Mr. H. S. Leigh (/Secretory) 
P.ofessors S. J. Hickson, F. W. Gamble, F. E. Weiss, y. Arthur 
Thomson, and G. H. Carpenter, and Messrs. J. N. ^ Halbert, 
C. Gordon Hewitt, Robert Nbwstead, Clement Reid, A. G. L. 
Rogers, and F. V. Theobald, appointed to investigate the Feeding 
Habits of British Birds by a stiidy of the contents of the crops and 
gizzards of both aduUs and nestlings, and by collation of observational 
evidence, with the object of obtaining precise knowledge of the ^ponomic 
htatus of many of our commoner birds affecting rural science. \ 

The investigation of Uie feeding habits of the rook, starling, and 
chaffinch has been continued during the past year. Some <^f the 
correspondents whose names appear in the report for 1909 have again 
sent birds to the Secretary. The Committee again desire to express 
indebtedness to them for their kind assistance. 

During the seven months (June 1, 1910, to December 31, 1910) 
forty birds have been received, the number being made up as follows : 
rooks eight, chaffinches eight^n, starlings fourteen. No birds have 
been received during 1911. Each bird is accompanied by a form filled 
in by the correspondent giving such particulars as are set fortli in 
the report for 1909. The contents of the gizzards of 218 rooks, 
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381 starlings, and forty chaffinches have been examined up to May 31. 
The evidence obtained from the examination of these specimens is not 
sufficient to form a correct estimate of the economic value of any one 
of the three birds under investigation. It is hoped, however, that the 
work now in hand will soon be com])leted and the results arranged 
for publication, and further that the scope of the inquiry will be much 
increased. 

A grant of 61. was again made to the Committee by the Associa- 
tion in 1910. As no further financial assistance had been obtained 
up to the end of July the work has been seriously handicapped ; it has 
been carried on during the past year with the help of a loan of 25/ from 
the Manchester University. An application has been made to the 
Development Commissioners for an increased grant, so that the extent 
of the investigation can be increased, and they have just recommended 
that an interim grant of 250/. be made during the current year. This 
will enable^ the work to be continued at Manchester on a larger scale 
than hitherto, but will not allow of any great development. The Com- 
mittee ask for reappointment without a grant. 


Marine Laboratory, Plymouth. — Rc'porl of the Committee conaistmg of 
Professor A. Dendy (Chairman and Secretary), Sir E. Ray 
Lankester, Professor A. Sedgwick, Professor Sydney H. Vines, 
and Mr. E. S. Goodrich, appointed to nominate competent Naturalists 
to perform definite pieces of work at the Marine Laboratory, 
Plymouth. 

Since last July the table has been occupied by Mr. J. S. Dunkerly, who 
spent a few days at Plymouth in January last for the purpose of making 
investigations on the Choanoflagellate Protozoa. The use of the table 
was granted to Dr, Jjyster Jameson for three weeks in May and June 
last, but Dr. Jameson was obliged to postpone his visit. The use of 
the table has also been granted to Dr. John Tait for the month of 
August 1911, for his investigations on the application of physiological 
methods to the classiheation of invertebrate animals. 


Mfip of Prince Charles Foreland. — Report of the Committee, consistmy 
of Mr. G. G. Chisholm (Chairman), Dr. R. N. Rudmose Brown 
(Secreta/ry), Sir Duncan Johnstone, and Mr. E. A. Reeves, 
appointed to complete the Map of Prince Charles Foreland, Spitsbergen, 
based on the Surveys of 1906, 1907, and 1909 made by Dr. W. S. 
Bruce. 

The original map was constructed on a scale of two inches to a mile, 
with the heights and depths in leet and fathoms. This was reduced 
to a scale of 1 : 100,000, with heights and depths on the metric 
system. The original of this reduction was sent in final form to the 
1911. K 
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Prince of Monaco, who will publish it from the Oceanographical 
Institute in Monaco. A photograph of that map has been presented 
to the British Association as a report of the work. 

A second reduction on the same scale (1 : 100,000) is being pre- 
pared in feet and fathoms for publication in Britain. 

Eeports of the field work in connection with the map have already 
been given at the meetings in Dublin and Sheffield. 


Qaseous Explosions,-- Interim Report of the Committee, consisting of 
Sir W. H. Prbece (Chairman), Mr. Duoald Clerk md Professor 
Bertram Hopkinson (Joinl Secretaries), Professors Bone, Bur- 
stall, Callendar, Coker, Dalby, and Dixon, Drs. Qlazebrook 
and Harker, Professors Peta vel, Smithells, and Watson, Lieut.- 
Col. Holden, Captain Sankey, Mr. D. L. Chapman, apd Mr. H. 
E. WiMPERis, appointed for the Investigation of Gaseous Explosions, 
with Special Reference to Temperature. 

During the session 1910-11 the work of the Coiniiiittee has been 
continued, but from various circumstances — partly break-down of 
apparatus and partly pressure upon the time of various investigators — 
only two Notes have been read. Three meetings have been held, two 
at Mr. Dugald Clerk's rooms at Lincoln's Inn Fields and one at the 
Finsbury Technical College, Leonard Street, City Eoad, London, 
E.O. The meetings have been excellently attended and two Notes 
have been presented and discussed, viz., No. 19, on ‘ The Volumetric 
Heat of Carbonic Acid and Air up to 1000® 0.,' by Dugald Clerk, and 
No. 20, on * The Cyclical Changes of Temperature in a Gas-Engine 
Cylinder at and near the Walls,’ by Professor E. G. Coker. 

A great deal of other work is in hand, which will bo included in a 
full report to be given next year. 


T}\e Organisation of Anthropometric Investigation in the British Isles . — 
Report of the Committee, consisting of Professor Arthur Thomson 
(Chairman), Mr. J. Gray (Secretary), and Dr. F. C. Shrubsall. 

The Committee, through lack of funds, have not been able themselves 
to carry out any measurements of the adult population of the British 
Isles. 

It is however satisfactory to note that the scheme embodied in 
their 1908 report, which is published by the Royal Anthropological 
Institute, is being widely adopted throughout the British Empire and ' 
elsewhere. 

The Australian Association for the Advancement of Science has , 
resolved that the scheme of this Committee be adopted in all anthropo- 
metric survey work carried out in Australia. At the present time an 
exiienaive and very complete survey of the school children of Victoria 
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is beioff organisedi for which the scheme of this Committee has been 
adopted. 

The Committee hope to come to an agreement, as far as possible, 
with the German and Vienna Anthropological Societies, who are about 
to hold an Anthropometric Conference at Heilbronn, with the view of 
securing uniformity in methods of measurement. 

The Committee ask to be reappointed with a grant of 61. to cover 
expenses of correspondence, Ac. 


A Prehistoric Site at Bishop^a Stortford. — Report of the CommiUee^ 
consisting of Professor W. Ridgeway (C^tmon), Rev. Dr. A. 
Irving (Secretary)^ Dr. A. C. Haddon, and Dr. H. W. Marbtt 
Tims, appointed to 00 ‘ 0 peraie with a Local Committee in the excava- 
tion thereof. (Drawn up by the Secretary.) 

The early facts which suggested the prehistoric interest of this site 
were brought to light in the excavation of a boggy patch of ground in 
the high flank of the Stort Valley at nearly 800' O.D., the idea being 
the formation of a ‘ lily-pond ’ to improve the ground above Maple 
Avenue as a building-site. In this way, by the care of the experienced 
workman, F. Curtis, the complete horse skeleton (on which a paper 
was read last year to Section H by myself, the cogent geological facts 
being treated in a paper read before Section C) was uncovered, in the 
exact position indicated in the photographs. The * finds ^ on the actual 
site, taken altogether, suggest its occasional and repeated occupation 
by nomadic peoples (attracted by the high-level spring, to which the 
physiographic details of the locality are due) after the fashion of a 
modem gipsy-camp. 

In 1910 the following gentlemen formed themselves into a local 
committee for the further exploration of the site where the horse 
skeleton was unearthed : Rev. A. Irving, D.Sc., B.A. (Chairman and 
Secretary); J. Dockray, Esq., M.D., B.So. ; W. Hartigan*, Esq., M.D. ; 
Rev. H. Hollingw’orth, M.A. ; A. W. Nash, Esq., M.A. ; P. 8. Young, 
Esq., M.A. ; Mr. H. G. Featherby, C.B. ; Mr. Joseph Day (the pro- 
prietor). In response to the appeal made at the time subscriptions to 
the amount of 11. 2.'?. were received. Of this sum 61. 2s. was expended 
for skilled labour and contingent expenses. Subsequent subscriptions 
have brought the amount (paid and promised) up to IIZ. 18s. The total 
expenditure up to the end of July 1911 has been 11. 2s., leaving a 
balance of 4Z. 16s. in the hands of the Secretary for further work. 

In the autumn of 1909 the geological structure of the hill was more 
fully determined by two borings on Mr. Day's land and two on Sir 
John Barker's land above. The facts thus ascertained confirm generally 
those previously known from the two well-sections at the waterworks 
350 yards distant. (See ‘ Mem. Oeol. Survey,’ vol. iv., p. 449.) In 
May 1910 the pond was drained and the bottom of it thoroughly 
explored. The mud was first scraped off the bottom and passed by two 

K 2 
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workmen through a screen under the supervision o£ Mr. H. Q. Featherby 
and myself. It was then dug all over to the full depth of a shoved 
without finding the slightest trace of anything that could be associated 
with a modern horse. A considerable addition was made, however, to 
previous prehistoric ‘ finds, * and a Holocene molluscan fauna was 
discovered in the bog silt. The silt was in places strewn with shelly 
debris, and it was only with the greatest care that complete specimens 
could be secured for identification. Of these the following have been 
identified by Mr. B. B. Woodward, F.Q.S., of the British Museum 
(Nat. Hist.): Helix nemoraliz, Hygromia (Helix) hispida, Vitreea 
nitidula, Succinea puiriz^ Pyramidula rotundata, Helix arhustorum. 
Clausilia bideniala was, I think, also found, but unfortunately got 
crushed at the museum before it was identified. A small bivalve was 
fairly frequently met with, which I have identified at the Jormyn 
Street Museum as Pisidium. 

Of the fossil shells mentioned above it may be pointed out that six 
at least of them have been noted in the Holocene deposits ^at Staines ^ ; 
six have been described from the Barnwell Gravels * ; and three are 
described by Von Hauer as characteristic of the diluvial loess of the 
Rhine and the Danube.* 

Reasoning from the geological data, the writer of this report was 
led at an early stage of the investigation to conclude that the formation 
of this bog must have taken place in early post-glacial times ; that 
inference seems to be confirmed by the pala3ontological evidence. 

In the paper road last year before Section C ^ paleeolithic and 
neolithic flint implements and * cores,' fragments of baking-tiles, frag- 
ments of pottery (neolithic and bronze periods), primitive bricks moulded 
with human hands, an ingot of crude bronze, fra^ents of charcoal, 
and a variety of erratic boulders are enumerated. These were recovered 
by turning over the materials which had been wheeled out of the pond- 
basin, together with several missing small bones of the skeleton. The 
tile-fragmonts and mammalian bone-fragments are numerous ; a caudal 
vertebra of Bos, and a few molars of Bos and Equus were also found; 
and the vegetable contents of the beast's paunen, reduced to a state 
of peat (one cake of it strongly stained with phosphate of iron), partly 
within, partly without, the trunk of the skeleton, the skeleton having 
as a whole been deformed and the vertebral column thrown into a curve 
by the invasion of the bog by a later landslide on the side where the 
feet lay. 

Owing to the adverse weather of the early spring and the indifferent ' 
health of the Secretary nothing further was attempted ; and when the 
fine weather set in time was lost through the difficulty of obtaining 
the services of the specially experienced workman who excavated the 
pond-basin. lattle progress, therefore, has been made, but the results 
obtained have added to our knowledge, and go to confirm the in^ 
ferences which had been drawn from the facts previously known. 

1 See Kennard and Woodward {P.O.A.), voL xix. (p. 262 ff.). 

> B. B. Woodward, ibid., voL x. (p. 366 ff.). 

• See Die Oetdogie (Hdlder, B.A., Wien), by F. Ritter von Hauer (p. 690). 

* Brit Assoe. BeporU, 1010, p. 616. 
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Method of procedure: — 

(i) A trench four feet deep was driven to the right, and a similar 
trench to the left, from the line of the present streamlet below the 
pond well into the undoubted London clay in situ behind the * rubble- 
drift/; 

(ii) A trench has been dug below the pond up the line of the 
ancient gully, which was found completely choked with rernanU clay 
of the character of blackish bog-silt. At a depth of four feet below 
the present surface of the hill-slope a fine angular flinty shingle with 
several erratics was dug into, clearly marking the line of the ancient 
gully which the stream had cut into the flank of the hill in post- 
glacial times. This was observed to be in a line with similar in- 
dications of the ancient line of the stream, across which the trunk of 
the horse was seen to have lain when it was removed in 1909. It 
may be said that no one who has had extensive observation of the 
Eocenes copld recognise these phenomena as having anything to do 
with the Ijondon clay, which constitutes the solid geology of the hill 
behind, as it had been proved in the trial-borings of the autumn of 
1909, and exposed in recent excavations for building along the same 
contour of the hill slope. Of the * finds ’ from this trench on the 
arterial line of the ancient gully the following list is given : — 

A. Mammalian remains : — 

Four very rotten fragments of split marrow -bone, one lower 
premolar of Equns (broken). 

B. Human artefacts : — 

Fragment of a gritstone hand-mill, two fragments of 
extremely primitive half-baked tiles; one clinker; five or six 
(apparently) ‘ pot boilers ' ; about a dozen flints, possibly recog- 
nisable as * cores * or * scrapers,’ two of them ‘ patinated.* 

The erratics from the three trenches include: — 

Two good-sized boulders of volcanic ash, small boulder of 
weathered dolerite, a sub-angular fragment of jasper, four moderate- 
sized pebbles of vein-quartz, two rollexi fragments of coarse white 
gritstone, a rolled fragment of Rothlschiefer ? (Permian), a slab of 
red ferruginous sandstone (Jurassic?) two inches thick; a slab of 
white fine-grained sandstone (Keuper?) one inch tliick. 

To these must be added flints without number, nearly all in a 
highly weathered condition, some extremely so, several showing the 
etching action of organic (humus) acids, while others bear unmistakably 
the marks of long surface-exposure (possibly during the great Miocene 
elevation) before they were picked up by the early ice, which deposited 
the glacial drift which caps the hill, and from which these erratics must 
have been brought down, since the deposit is at a higher level than the 
true chalky boulder-clay of the district. Eight at least of these 
highly altered fiints have been not only bleached but scaled^ after the 
fashion of those brought years ago by Captain H. G. Lyons, F.E.S., 
from the Egyptian desert. Scat’cely a fresh flint was found in the 
course of the excavations, and it may be inferred that these extremely 
altered flints have been transported in many cases by ice-agency from 
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Mercian regions far beyond the present chalk escarpment to the basin 
of tho Thames. 

The Committee ask to be reappointed. A grant of 61. is asked for 
to supplement the local fund, for the purpose of continuing the work 
of excavation above the pond, and* (with the proprietor's permission) 
extending the operations into the adjoining land. 

NoTB.“Thig year (1911) extensive excavations connected with 
public works have been made in the peaty alluvium and the underlying 
glacial shingle of tho Stort Valley. Most valuable ' finds ' have come 
to hand from these, including pleistocene mammalian remains, as well 
as bones of Equus and Bos longifrons, the former tallying remarkably 
with the bones of the Maple Avenue skeleton. But as these excava- 
tions do not fall under the purview of your Committee, they are dealt 
with in a separate paper communicated to Section H. 
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The Lake Villages in the Neighbourhood of Qlastonhury. — Report of the 
CommiUee, consisting of Dr. R. Munro {Chairman), Professor W. 
Boyd Dawkins (Se^etary), Professor W. Ridgeway, Sir Arthur 
J. Evans, Dr. G. H. Read, Mr. H. Balfour, and Mr. A. Bullbid, 
appointed to investigate the Lake VUlagea in the Neighbourhood of 
Olastonbury in connection with a Committee of the Somersetshire 
Archwologioal and Natural History Society. {Drawn up by Messrs. 
Arthur Bullbid and H. St, Qeorge Gray, the Directors of the 
Excavations.) 

The second season’s exploration of the Meare Lake Village by the 
Somersetshire Archeological and Natural History Society began on 
June 5, and was continued for three weeks under the joint supervision 
of Messrs. A. Bulleid and H. St. George Gray. The ground excavated 
was situated in the same part of the village and was directly continuous 
with last year’s work. 

The digging included the examination of the remaining portion of 
Dwelling-mound VII., the whole of Mound yill., and portions of 
Mounds IX., X., and XI. 

With reference to the construction of the above mounds, two, t.e., 
Mounds VIII. and IX., had special points of interest and call for 
mention here. Taken as a whole, however, this part of the work has 
been up to the present time somewhat disappointing, as little additional 
information has been gained regarding the structure generally apart 
from that already acquired at the Glastonbury Lake Village. 

Mound VIII. wai^ of medium size, consisting of five floors and situ- 
ated N.E. of Mound VU. No hearth was discovered associated with 
the two uppermost floors, which were separated with much difficulty 
throughout. An interesting series of eight superimposed baked clay 
hearths was, however, found belonging to Floors iii., iv., and v., sur- 
rounded by thick layers of flre-ash. The hearths varied from 2 feet 
6 inches to 6 feet 3 inches in diameter. 
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Mound IX. was of largo size, consisting apparently of two floors, 
and was only partially examined. Below the clay was a thick layer of 
black earth composed of charcoal, fire-ash, and debris containing quan- 
tities of bones of animals and fragments of pottery. Under the black 
earth a well-preserved platform of timber was disclosed, bordered by the 
remains of the wattled wall of a circular dwelling. This timber was 
chiefly arranged in a N.E. and S.W. direction, and by far the larger 
number of the wall-posts were made of squared oak, a feature not 
noticed in the dwellings previously examined. 

The relics discovered this season were hardly as numerous as last 
year. A summary of them is appended. 

Bone. — The bone objects were not very numerous. The most 
interesting specimen is a smooth pin without head, having a long recess, 
or notch, along the middle of the shaft. A similar object was found 
with Late-Celtic remains on Ham Hill, S. Somerset (Taunton Museum), 
and another on the Boman site at Iweme, Dorset (Pitt-Rivers Museum, 
Pamham, •Dorset). The other specimens include two tibire of horse 
(sawn and perforated), two lai^e polishing-bones, pins, a dress- 
fastener, part of a drill-bow, and two objects of worked bird-bone. 

Worked Carpal and Tarsal Bones of Sheep or Ooat. — A large num- 
ber of * bobbins * and other objects, showing signs of considerable use, 
have been found, especially in Mound VII. where so many weaving 
appliances were discovered. Many of these bones are perforated in 
different directions; others have transverse markings, some deeply 
grooved and very smooth. 

Worked Shoulder-blades of Oxi and Horse. — At the end of last 
season no fewer than thirty-two of these objects had been found, all in 
Mound VII. Pour more were collected from the same dwelling this 
year; and two others in adjacent mounds. Two of those found in 
Mound VII. are ornamented with large examples of the dot-and-circle 
pattern. In all instances ihe bones are smooth, and the longitudinal 
spine had been cut down considerably. Many of them are perforated 
at the articular end (probably for suspension). They have been found 
where weaving implements are abundant, but their use remains to be 
explained. 

Crucibles. — ^Fragments of two found this year. 

Bronze. — Fifteen objects of this material were uncovered this year, 
but no fibulfis are included. There are three finger-rings, one orna- 
mented by a cable pattern^ two rivets fone of a new type), an awl, three 
thin moulded bosses, part of a belt-fastener, and a large part of the 
bordering of a perishable scabbard, including the bulbous chape. 
Perhaps the most interesting remains of bronze is a pair of pins with 
disc-shaped heads and arched stems. 

Flint. — ^In addition to a number of flakes, a scraper and two or 
three finely worked knives have been found. 

Glass and other Beads. — ^The beads are numerous and varied. Nine 
were found labt season ; eight^n specimens this year. The collection 
includes two polished bone ringjbea^. Six of the beads are of a yellow 
opaque glass, and two pale blue (also opaque). One of the finest speci- 
mens is a ring-bead ol clear sea-green glass, and two are dark blue. A 
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small blue bead is ornamented round the sides by a continuous wave 
pattern; two globular beads of clear white glass are ornamented in 
yellow, one by a spiral device, the other by a herring-bone pattern. 
The smallest bead is a little more than an eighth of an inch in 
diameter. 

Antler. — ^The numbered objects of this material have now reached 
the total of seventy -throe, twenty-four being found this season, includ- 
ing three antlers of roe-deer, one bearing knife-cuts, another being 
shaped as a knife-handle. Nothing of exceptional interest has been 
found this season, many being pieces of cut antler impossible to name. 
The two hammers found have not been perforated for fitting handles. 
Several examples of the so-called * cheek-pieces, * perhaps used in con- 
nection with the bridles and bits of horses, have been found, but the 
precise use of many of these objects is very doubtful, and their shaping 
and perforating varies very considerably. 

Weaving-comhs of Antler. — ^Again we have a fine series, bringing the 
former number of twenty-one up to a total of thirty-five. Mt)und VII., 
which must have been a weaving establishment, contributes no fewer 
than twenty-nine of the number. No dwelling in the Glastonbury 
Lake Village produced more than nine of these combs. One example 
is dentated at both ends, with twelve and thirteen teeth respectively. 
The largest, having ten teeth, is 7J inches long. Several of them are 
ornamented with transverse and oblique lines, and one, at least, with 
dots-and-circles. 

Iron. — The objects of iron are mostly fragmentary and much cor- 
roded as usual. The ' finds ' include a chisel, knife, file, and an awl in 
its handle of antler ; also an earth-anvil. The latter was found on the 
top floor of a mound, and only a foot deep below the flood-soil, through 
which, owing to its weight, it may probably have sunk subsequently to 
the occupation of the village. 

Kimmeridge Shale. — Objects of this material have this season been 
increased from twelve to twenty-one, and they are more numerous than 
in the neighbouring village of Glastonbury. These objects are parts of 
latho-turncd armlets, with three exceptions, viz., a set of three roughly 
cut heavy rings, which may have been used in connection with horse- 
harness. In section one of the armlets (half) measures no less than 
21 mm. by 16 mm. 

Lead and Tin. — Last season three net-sinkers of lead were found, to 
which one has been added this year. The first object of tin has been 
found, viz., a small whorl (? bead) ornamented with encircling lines 
of small punch-marks. 

Querns. — Compared with the Glastonbury Lake Village these are 
plentiful at Meare, but the circular rotary querns are rare as compared 
with the saddle-shaped specimens, of which some well-preserved 
examples have been found. 

Other Slone Objects. — Parts of circular blocks of stone have Been 
found, slightly recessed on one face and having a narrow rim; they 
show signs of intense heat and may be parts of moulds for casting thin 
bronze. A large assortment of stone hammers and whetstones have 
been found. 
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Sling -bullet 8 , — Several of the baKed clay sling-bullets typical of 
the period have been collected. Under the clay floors of the mounds 
three groups of selected ovoid stones were discovered, the numbers 
being 99, 182, and 347, respectively. 

Spindle-whorls . — The former number of twenty-three has this 
season be^en increased to forty-three. Moat of them are formed from 
discs of lias ; a few are of baked clay, two being very large. 

Pottery . — Shards of pottery have been very numerous — some three 
or four hundredweight. All of them have been scrubbed and pre- 
served, being sorted under the numbers of the dwellings. Several com- 
plete pots may probably be built up some day. The proportion of 
ornamented fragments is high as compared with those from the neigh- 
bouring village, and a great many new and highly ornate designs have 
been added to the collection. Very little ornamented pottery was dis- 
covered in the deepest layers; and much of it bearing typical Late- 
Celtic designs was found just under the flood -soil. The coarser plain 
pots were generally found in the black earth and brushwood below 
the clay floors. 

Human Remains . — Two pieces of skull and one bicuspid tooth. 

Animal Remains . — Found abundantly. The perforated boars* tusks 
and canine teeth of large dog were no doubt used as personal ornament. 
The enormous number of bones of young animals indicates that the 
inhabitants of this marsh village must have been great meat-eaters. 
The remains of beaver and otter are frequently met with; and also a 
considerable number of bird-bones. 


Artificial Islands in the Lochs of the Highlands of Scotland. — Report 
of the Committee, consisting of Dr. R. Munro {Chairman), Professor 
J. L. Myres {Secretary), Dr. T. H. Bryob, ard Professor W. Boyd 
Dawkins, appointed to investigate and ascertain the Distribution 
thereof. 

The Committee desire in the first place to express their indebtedness 
to their local correspondent, Dom, P. Odo Blundell, of St. Benedict's 
Abbey, Port Augustus, N.B., at whose suggestion the present inquiry 
was put in hand. Dom. Blundell had already wide experience of the 
problems which it raises, and has placed all his knowledge and energy 
at the disposal of the Committee. 

As the extent of country covered by this inquiry is very large, the 
Committee thought that the first step would be to ascertain the number 
of these islands which are already known as artificial by their immediate 
neighbours, but are not otherwise recorded. Accordingly a circular 
was prepared and printed, and so far 246 copies have been issued. 

The replies show that great interest is taken in the subject and 
many excellent suggestions have been offered as to how the inquiry can 
be made more complete. As was to be expected, the replies to the 
circular in many oases’ gave d^^ils of islands which were already 
recorded in Dr. Munro *8 * Scottish Lake Dwellings*; but allowing for 
these, we are now enabled to add to that list no fewer than fifty-three 
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fresh examples: and there is every reason to hope that the present 
shooting season will afford opportunities for recording many more. 
Also local scientific and literary societies will make this a subject for 
discussion at their meetings. 

A few extracts from some of the more instnictive letters may be of 
interest. Dr. Th. Johnston, M.A., Assistant to Sir John Murray, in 
the * Lake Survey of Scotland,' writes: ' In the great majority of the 
lochs which I have visited, artificial islands exist, either as " islands " 
or more often as cairns " more or less submerged. The existence of 
causeways is frequent, and generally, as you may know, they have a 
bend or turn in them, so that strangers or enemies would probably step 
off into deep water. These islands have all a very similar structure 
and formation as far as surface inspection goes, and no doubt if you 
examined them in your diving dress you would find them much the 
same in construction as Cherry Island ' (the popular name for Eilean 
Muireach in Loch Ness). 

Rev. T>. Macrae writes from Edderlon, Ross-shire": ‘ In my 
former parish of Lairg, Sutherland, I always considered one at least 
of the two islands at the south end of Loch Shin to be artificial. It 
bears a striking resemblance to fig. 1 on page 2 of your notice. . . . 
I am also reminded that Loch Brora contains what appears to be an 
artificial island and that further north at Loch Clibrig there is an island 
with a distinct causeway to the shore. ' . 

Mr. O. H. Mackenzie, of Poolewe, suggests that ‘ the only thing 
to do would be to send some antiquary round to make a thorough 
examination and report. ... As there are boats on all those lochs you 
mention, there would be no difficulty to encounter.' 

Mr. Alex. Curie, Secretary of the Historical Monuments Commis- 
sion, expressed his views as follows: ' In the first place I may assure 
you that nothing but personal inspection will procure at all satisfactory 
information, especially in the far North, where as the native says: 
“ There is thousands of time," and where replying to a letter, and far 
less a circular, is a feat rarely attempted. In my Sutherlandshire 
Inventory I noted, for your personal benefit, any artificial islet that 
came to my knowledge . . . but as I said before, to get satisfactory 
evidence the trained eye is absolutely necessary. I accept nothing 
unseen.' Similar advice comes from Mr. 0. II. Mackenzie, of 
Poolewe, as quoted above. He and all the other Highland proprietors 
who have so far been asked have readily promised to assist tne inquiry. 

Interesting replies have also been received from Mr. Hew Morrison, 
LL.D., Public Librarian, Edinburgh; Dr. Anderson, Oban; Mr. Angus 
Grant, Drumallan, Drumnadrochit ; Major McNab, Liphook, Hants; 
and Mr. Erskine Beveridge, LL.D., who in a long letter described 
seven islands in North Uist, and ten probable ones in the Isle of Mull. 

The difficulty, above noted, of determining whether an island sus- 
pected to be artificial really is so — seems to remiire that a competent 
judge be sent to inspect the islands as suggested in two of the letters. 
Of course one of the chief difficulties of the inquiry is the sparse popu- 
lation of the districts where the islands are thought to be numerous. 
It is in fact difficult to find anyone with whom to correspond, but the 
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above OKtracts show that where suitable correspondents are found the 
existence of these islands can be traced. The arrival of the shooting 
tenants will to some extent remedy this. 

The Committee ask to be reappointed with balance in hand, and if 
possible a further grant, in order that a paper as exhaustive as possible 
may be prepared for the meeting of 1912 in Dundee. There seems to 
be a peculiar fitness that a paper on these prehistoric remains of North 
Britain be read at that ineerting. 

Subjoined is the list of islands so far suggested as artificial. 
Several correspondents have not yet returned the replies which they 
promised, and as the present is only an interim report, it was considered 
unnecessary to trouble them. 


Name of Loch | 

District 

Name of C*orrcflpondcnt 

Looh-na Ban More . | 

Eigg 

Rev. F. MoClymont 

Loch KineRan * . . : 

Strathpofler 

Mr. H. £. Corbett 

Loch Craggie . . . 1 

Lairg 

Mr. John Campbell 

Looh Clibr^ . . . i 

Lairg 

Rov. Mr. Macrae 

Looh Migdalo . . | 

Lairg 

Mr. Alex. Curie 

Loch . . • • 1 

North of Soourio 


Looh Dun na Killie . | 

South Uist 

Rev. A. MoDougall 

Loch na Faoillen ♦ . 

»» rt 

ff ff 

Looh a Mhoullin * . 

it f> 

•f ff 

Loch Ard Bomish . . i 

.. .. 1 

ft ft 

Looh Ceann a'Bhaigh . | 

,, ,, 

*» »» 

Looh Alt-a-Briao . . j 

ff M 

»» M 

Looh Druidibeg 

*> *» 
Sutherland 

»» 

Looh Ailsh . . . 

Mr. D. F. Macdonald, factor 

Looh Vaa 

Aviemore 

Mr. Angus Grant 

Looh Pit-youlish • 

»» 

ff ff 

Looh Quien 

Bute 

Rev. Mr. Hewitson 

Looh Tollie 

Poolewe 

Mr. D. Mackenzie 

Looh Kornsary 

ff 

ff fp 

Looh Mbio M-Riabhaio . 

ff 

ft ft 

Looh Aoh-an-darraioh . 

Plookton 1 

ff ff 

Looh Meiklie . 

Qlenurquhart 

Mr. W. Mackay 

Looh Tigb Ghoimhoad . 

Tongue 

Mr. Hew Morrison 

Looh Lundavra 

Loohabor 

Dr. MiUer, M.D. 

Looh Kinnord * 

Aberdeenshire 

Mr. J. MaoPherson 

Looh Ruthven ^ 

Inverness 

Mr. R. MoLoan 

Looh Lora 

Lairg 

Mr. D. Maokonzie 

Looh Galder . . . 

Caithness 

ff ff 

Looh Monkstadt 

Skye 

Mr. K. Maodonald 

Looh an Duin . 

! Barra 

Rev. W. Mackenzie 

Looh nan Eala * 

Arisaig 

Mr. Nicolson, C.B. 

Looh Arkaig (partly) 

Loohaner 

Dr. Th. Johnston 

Looh Hoil ... 

Aberfeldy 

ff ft 

Loch Sssan 

Perthshire 

ff ff 

Looh Doroulioh 

tp 

ff ff 

LoohofOliN . . . 

Unst, Shetland 


Looh Aohnahinneaoh* . 

Kintail 

Mr. George Forbes, Femaig 

Iiooh Class* . . . 

Sutherland 

Rev. W. Fraser 

toohUssie* ... . 

Strathp^Ser 

Mr. H. Fraser, Academy, Dingwall 

Looh Aohilty * . . 

ft 

ff If 

Looh Mofle * . . . 

If r- 

If ff 

IdKk Beeimaohan . 

Bmi Wyvi. 

Mr. Oolin 0»mpb«U, Sbtel 


Those marked with an asterisk (^) have good illustrations available. 
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Name of Loch 

District 


Name of Correspondent 

Looh an Duin * 

Pertain, 

N. Uist 

Mr. Krskino Beveridge, LL.D. 

Ix>oh an Duin * 

Looh ObUary (two 

Broinish 


.. 

ff 

islands) 

Looh Mor Balesbarc (two 

*> 

tf 

ft 

* 

tf 

islands) 


*» 

ft 

tt 

Looh nan Claohan * 



ft 

ft 

lx>oh Eashader 

•> 

t> 

tf 

ft 

Looh Aonghuis ♦ . 


ft 

ft 

tf 

Looh Oban Trumisgarry * 
Looh nan Qoarraohan 

>1 

f* 

tf 

If 

(two islands) 


tf 

tt 

tt 

Lc^h Fada * . . . 

Coll 


ft 


Ijooh Qhille-Caluim 

•t 


tt 

It 

Looh Bathalt 

•> 


tt 

It 

Looh Urbhaig * 

ft 


tt 

tt 

Looh an Duin * 



,, 

tt 

Looh Cliad (two islands) 



tt 

ft 

Looh nan Connoaohan * . 

*» 


ft 

ft 

LoohAnlaimh . 

»» 


ft 

ff 


Those marked with an asterisk (♦) have good illustrations available. 


The Excavation of Neolithic Sites in Northern Greece. — Interim Report 
of the Committee, consisting of Professor W. Riogeway (Chairman), 
Professor J. L. Myres (Secretary), Mr. J. P. Droop, a/ki Mr. 
D. 0. Hogarth. 

The Committeo, having no grant this year, have been unable to co- 
operate directly in the work for which they were originally appointed. 
They are able to report, however, that Messrs. Wace and Thompson 
have been able to make further surface observations in Northern 
Greece and Macedonia, and have applied for a permit to examine an 
important early site in the neighbourhood of Salonica. 

The Committee ask to be reappointed with a further grant. 


Notes and Queries in Anthropology, — Report of the Committee, coimsting 
of Dr. C. H. Read (Chairman), Professor J. L. Myres (Secretary), 
BIr. E. N. Fallaize, Dr. A. C. Haddon. Mr. T. A. Joyce, and 
Drs. C. S. Myers, W. H. R. Rivers, C. 6 . Seligmann, and F. C. 
Shrubsall, appointed to prepare a New Edition of * Notes and 
Queries in Anthropology. * 

The manuscript of the new edition is now nearly ready for press ; but 
it has not been possible to complete the work of the Committee before 
the date at which report has to be made. The Committee therefore 
ask to be reappointed, with the balance in hand and leave to expend 
on the new edition, in accordance with the original agreement, the 
sum recovered by the sale of copies of the last edition through the 
agency of the Royal Anthropological Institute, 
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The Age of Stone Circles, — Report of the Committee, consisting of Dr. C. H. 
Bead {Chairrnari), Mr. H. Balfour (Secretary), Lord Avebury, 
Professor W. Eidgeway, Dr. J. G. Garson, Sir A. J. Evans, 
Dr. R. Munro, Professor Boyd Dawkins, and Mr. A. L. Lewis, 
appointed to conduct Explorations with the object of ascertaining 
the Age of Stone Circles, (Drawn up by the Secretary,) 

Excavations were renewed at Avebury Stone Circle in the spring of 
the present year, and, as in fomier years, Mr. H. St. G. Gray, Curator 
of the TaunW Museum, was placed in charge of the work, to conduct 
the excavations under the general directions of the Committee. In 
selecting the particular sites most likely to yield important results 
the Committee were impressed with the great desirability of conducting 
excavations in the fosse to the east of the causeway, on the opposite 
side of w!iich cuttings had been made in the fosse in previous years. 
The owner of this portion of the circle, Captain Jenner, readily gave 
his permission, but, unfortunately, the strenuous opposition of the 
occupying tenant caused this scheme to fall through. It is most 
desirable that thorough exploration of the fosse and causeway should 
be made at this point, but for the present the matter must remain 
in abeyance, and this important part of the examination of the earth* 
work must bo postponed, perhaps, for a few years. In consequence 
of this primary scheme having been rendered abortive, the Committee 
agreed to extend further the exploration of the S.W. portion of the 
fosse, and to this the season’s work was practically confined. The 
results obtained have borne out the views based upon the previous 
excavations, and have strengthened the belief that the monument 
dates from Neolithic (probably lato-Neolithic) times. The work has 
been conducted by Mr. Gray in a very thorough manner, and the 
records, plans, and photographs form a very complete series of per- 
manent value. Mr. Gray’s detailed report is appended, giving a full 
account of the work done and of the relics found. The thanks of the 
Committee are due to those who have generously responded to an appeal 
for subscriptions to eke out the grant made by the British Association, 
the amount collected (a detailed statement of which is appended to the 
report) being very satisfactory. The Committee wish also to thank 
Lord Avebury and Captain L. C. D. Jenner for permission to excavate 
on their property, and the Rev. J. G. Ward, Vicar of Avebury, for 
assistance rendered in procuring labourers. Captain Jenner also 
assisted the work by the useful loan of a number of planks, Ac. 

Although it is unlikely that excavations at Avebury can be renewed 
next year, the Committee ask to be reappointed with a view to a 
complete survey of the Avebury circle and earthworks being mode by 
Mr. Gray, who has already prepared a survey-plan of tlie S. and S.W. 
portion. For this it is hoped’ that a grant of 201. will be made by 
the Association. This will not cover the expenses, but it is trusted 
that the sum may be slightly augmented by subscriptions. No per- 
fectly reliable plan of this most important monument exists at present. 
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The balance of the fund collected, being allocated by the subscribers to 
special excavation work for the examination of the vallum and the 
* cove/ will not be available for the survey. 


The Avebury JIxcavations, 1911. By H. St. Geobob Gbat. 

I. Introductory Remarks . 

Having given a general de^ription of Avebury and its surround- 
ings in the former reports/ the present account will be almost 
confined to the excavations conducted at Avebury from Monday, 
April 24, till Wednesday, May 10 (the filling-in continuing till Satur- 
day, May 20). It should be stated that all the cuttings so far mode 
are situated on Lord Avebury’s property. Not only were the 1911 
excavations filled in this season, but similar work was completed in 
regard to the explorations of 1908 and 1909. Fencing now encloses 
these areas, so that in the course of a couple of years nearly all traces 
of the excavations should be obliterated. 

A maximum number of fifteen men was employed thia eeaeon, sixteen being 
engaged in 1909 and eleven in 1908. The weather was fairly favourable, not 
more than eight hours being lost on account of rain during the period of the work. 
This eeason we took the necessary precautions, and were not hindered by falls 
from the aides of the silting as toe digging penetrated into the lower strata of 
the great fosae. 

Sectional diagrams of the fosse, ftc., were made as the work proceeded, in 
which the deposits of silting were indicated, as well as the ^ition of every 
object of importance found. The scale map of the area excavated in 1906 and 1909 
has been redrawn to include this season’s work. An average section of the southern 
fosse was given in the 1908 report (p. 406), and, being fairly representative of 
the other eectiong, it will be unneceseary to publish another on the present 
occasion. 

Twenty satisfactory photographs (ha}f-plate) were taken during the season, 
and these, added to twenty-two taken in 1909 and sixteen in 1908, not only show 
the progress and chief features of the excavations, but also include general views, 
together forming a somewhat complete photographic survey of ' the Temple ’ of 
Avebury. 

One of the most interesting features of the 1909 excavations was 
the discovery of the entrance-causeway of solid chalk, a little to the 
east of the modern road into Avebury from the south, connecting 
the Kennet Avenue with the interior of the monument. The causeway 
proved to be about 24 feet wide, and on its east margin we dug some 
test trenches and found that the solid chalk gradually receded as 
if sloping off to meet the upper margin of the walls of the fosse in 
the form of rough steps, not always well defined. 

With these results before them the members of the Committee 
were anxious to follow up these observations and to excavate the 
rounded (or squared?) end of the fosse at its termination on the east, 
side of the causeway ; and it was felt that being close to the entrance 
there would be an increased probability of finding a larger number 
of relics in the silting of the fosse in this position. The silting 
Is not high here, and prcAably has at no time been under cultivation, 

‘ Brit, Auoc. Beporii, mOB, pp. 400-418 ; and 1909, pp. 871*984. 
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SO that ttie labour entailed in re-excavating this part would be propor- 
tionately less than in the fosse on the south and south-west of the 
monument. As stated elsewhere, although Captain Jenner (the 
owner) was willing that this work should bo done, his tenant was 
found to be bitterly opposed to excavations being" carried out under 
any conditions. Fortunately for archaeological field-work such obstacles 
do not often present themselves. The disappointment, however, had 
to be faced, and, pending further negotiations, it was decided that an 
excavation should be made across the S.W. fosse, on Lord Avebury’s 
property, of greater extent than those made in former years. 


II. General Observations on Cutting VIII., through the S.W, Fosse^ 

1911. 

This cutting was 30 feet long, and was afterwards extended in the 
middle 6 feet further west in order that a ledge, or bench, might be 
cut, upon which the lower strata of silting could be thrown in clearing 
the bottom of the fosse. The eastern margin of the cutting (in the 
middle of the silting) was 230 feet in a direct line from the gateway 
on the western side of tlie road at the Kennet Avenue entrance, and 
98 feet from the middle cf the western margin of Cutting I. (1908) 
across the fosse. 

The surface of the silting at the point selected for this year’s work 
was practically level (the variation being less than 6 inches). It is 
stated, on the authority of the oldest inhabitants of Avebury, that the 
whole of the S.W. quarter of the fosse had been cultivated as arable 
land some sixty years ago, and this would account for the flatness 
here. As previously stated,^ it is said by the local people that a 
quantity of loamy tenacious material hod been brought to this part of 
the fosse, and especially near the high-road from the site of the new 
bridge across the Kennet stream on ma Devizes road. 

While the excavations were in progress a large sectional diagram 
was plotted along the eastern margin of Cutting VIII. fosse, and 
continued in a S.W. direction to include the crest of the vallum, the 
foot of the exterior slope, and the boundary-hedge beyond, and in a 
N.E. direction to cover the turf-clad counterscarp of the fosse and 
part of the central plateau, including one of the standing sarsen stones 
(height 8*5 feet) of the great outer circle. The horizontal^ distance 
from the north side of the stone to the north upper margin of the 
boundary-hedge proved to be 183 feet, and from the middle of the 
fosse to the crest of the vallum about 78 feet. 

This section showed that the central plateau was 12 feet, and the 
crest of the vallum 31 feet, above the turf level of the fosse. After 
re-excavating the fosse the bottom was found to be 18*7 feet deep below 
the surface of the silting on the eastern margin, and consequently 
49*7 feet below the crest of the vallum. Supposing that the crest 
of the vallum was originally afiput 5 feet higher, the total vertical 
height from the floor of the fosso to the summit of the embankment 


* Brii. Assee. Bep&ris, 1909, p. 979. 
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could not have been less than 66 feet — probably the largest dimension 
of the sort obtainable in any prehistoric earthwork in Britain. 

Along the line of section on the eastern margin of the cutting a 
narrow trench (3 feet wide) was dug from the south side of the cut- 
ting towards the crest of the vallum, to ascertain ^the position of the 
hewn chalk. It was found to run at an angle of 28*^ for a considerable 
distance, at a depth of from 1*1 to 1*6 feet below the surface of the 
turf. This digging was carried far enough to find clear traces of the 
old turf line under the great vallum, and to reach the solid chalk at 
a depth of about 2'2 feet below its surface. From this trench and the 
level of the central plateau we were able to obtain a fairly accurate 
estimate of the original depth of the fosse in this part, that is, its depth 
below the ground level at the time of the construction of Avebury. This 
estimate gives the depth of 31*5 feet for the fosse in the midlde, and a 
height of about 16 feet for the vallum above the old surface line at 
the present time; but the original height of the embf\nkment, as 
previously stated, was undoubtedly greater. 

At the close of the excavations we found that on the line of section 
both the escarp and the counterscarp of the fosse, revealed by the 
removal of all the silting, had faces inclined at different angles. The 
following was the inclination of the solid chalk sides: — 

Escarp. — Lower 6 feet, inclination 90°; middle 18 feet, 62°; upper 
part, 28°. 

Counterscarp . — ^Lower 8 feet, inclination 74°; middle 12 feet, 60°; 
upper part, 28°. 

III. The Excavation of Culiing 7//*/., Fosse. 

A length of 30 feet of fosse was excavated, but as a considerable 
batter to the faces of the silting had to be left to avoid any risk of falls, 
it was only possible to uncover completely a length of 2V6 feet of 
the floor. Unlike the floor in the former cuttings, the bottom was 
found to be very irregular and far from level. The fosse was deepest 
along the eastern margin, viz., 18*7 feet below the surface of the silting. 
It gradually rose as we continued the work of re-excavation westward. 
The depths of the fosse below the surface of the silting along the 
western margin of the cutting were*; Maximum, 16'8 feet; minimum 
(in the south corner), 16*3 feet; in the middle of the fosse, 16*3 feet. 
The maximum width of the bottom of the fosse was 16 feet at the east 
end, and the minimum width in the middle about 9*5 feet. 

Two sectional diagrams of the floor were made, showing that the 
levels taken varied to the extent of 2*96 feet, which was very surprising. 
This may probably be accounted for by^ the poor quality of the rock, 
which consisted of a soft, smooth, rotten, pale greenish-grey chalk of 
the zone of Rhynchonella Guvieri. (The common fossil, fl. 0uv%en, 
was found close to the floor.) This poor chalk occurred also in the 
lowest part of the profile of the fosse, with occasional solid blocks of 
whiter chalk projecting beyond it, as seen in some of the photographs. 

^ Tho turf level in the middle of the silting wm ^vo inohes higher on the cant margin 
than on the west margin of the cutting. 
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The deposits of silting must now be described, beginning at the 
bottom with the pure chalk rubble. The material was found, as in 
the other cuttings, to cover the whole of the solid faces of the fosse, and 
its accumulation must have been very rapid when the ditch fell into 
neglect. Belies found in this deposit would probably all belong to the 
first decade or so following the disuse of the monument. This silting 
was no doubt the result of natural causes, i.e., the scaling of the profile 
of the fosse in frosty and rainy weather, and the falling down of 
material forming the embankment, which in all probability was not at 
that time turf-clad. Comparatively small quantities of turf and mould 
would, in the course of construction, be thrown up with the chalk to 
form the great vallum, and the occasional fall of the dark mould from 
the bank would be sufficient to account for the concave streaks, or 
seams, in the chalk rubble of the fosse, which were even better defined 
in the 1911 section than in the cuttings previously made. The lowest 
soam of mould, which extended right across the cutting in one pai*t, 
reached at •the point of greatest concavity to within five feet of the 
bottom of the fosse. The three seams on the south side of the 
silting were, for a length of several feet, exceptionally noticeable.* 
On the eastern margin the depth of chalk rubble in the middle of 
tlie fosse was ten feet. This rubble was very large at about 2*5 feet 
from the bottom, especially in the middle of the ditch, but it became 
rather smaller again on the bottom. Pieces of iron pyrites were com- 
monly found in the rubble, but very little flint was observed, and most 
of the pieces were very small. Fragments of charcoal were occasionally 
met with. At the top of this deposit the lumps of chalk were found 
cemented together, no doubt by means of carbonate of lime contained 
in water which had percolated through the upper silting, consolidating 
the clialk and rendering it as durable as the hardest concrete. Its 
thickness was perhaps hardly as great as in Cuttings I. and IT. of 
former years. 

The upper deposits of silling consisted, from the top downwards, as 
in the other cuttings, of (1) turf and turf-mould, (2) surface silting, 
(3) mixed silting, and (4) fine mixed’ silting, their thickness on the 
eastern margin being, in the middle of the accumulation, 0*65, 3’35, 
27, and 2 feet respectively. This gives a total depth of silting above 
the chalk rubble of 87 feet. On the western margin, where the fosse 
was shallower, these deposits were represented by a thickness of 
7*7 feet. Dividing the surface silting from the mixed silting was a thin 
seam of small pieces of chalk which was traced nearly the wholo way 
along the cutting. So much has been said in the former reports on 
these deposits that it will be unnecessary to make repetition here. 

Above the chalk rubble two distinct patches (not seams extending 
across the cutting) of dark mould and very fine chalk were traced, the 
lower one practically throughout the length of the digging. The higher 
patch was at an average depth of 5 feet, the other about 7‘2 feet, below 
the surface, in what are called the * mixed silting ' and the ‘ fine mixed 
silting * respectively. Maximum* thickness of each, 0*6 foot. Evidence 

* See similar seams of mould in the fosse of Wor Barrow, Handley, Dorset (Exea~ 
vtUionB in Oranbome OKoh, iv., plates 260, 251). 

1911 , 


L 
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of fire was distinctly traceable, and charcoal in small pieces was 
observed in boiii deposits. In the lower patch a piece of the burr of a 
small red-deer antler, a bit of burnt bone, and fragmentary animal 
remains were found, and the charcoal included remains of beech (iden- 
tified by Mr. Clement Beid); the objects described later under No. 160 
were also collected from the same material. The prehistoric pottery, 
No. 167, was found in the upper deposit of burnt material. It is a 
question if these deposits do not indicate some sort of occupation when 
the fosse had silted up to these respective levels. 


IV. Relics found in Cutting VIII. ^ Fosse. 

147, 148, 150, 151. Fragments of rims, &c., of glazed and unglazed 
inediesval pottery. Depths from 2*2 to 2*6 feet in the surface silting. 
(Several other pieces of mediflsval pottery were found, but only the best 
samples were preserved.) 

149. Two small tines of deer (in poor preservation). D^th six feet 
in the mixed silting. 

162. Fragment of soft New Forest ware, painted and slightly orna- 
mented ; Eoman. Depth 4*2 feet near the top of the mixed silting. 

163. Fragment of brown pottery, Eomano-British. Pound as 
No. 162. 

154. Finely chipped flint knife, of plano-convex section, worked on 
the convex face only and along both edges ; the butt-end shows the outer 
crust of the flint core from which the implement was struck; length 
61 mm., maximum width 30 mm., maximum thickness 8*6 mm. It 
was badly fractured by being struck by an iron pick, but has been neatly 
I'epaired. Depth 5*7 feet in the mixed silting. 

165. Two fragments of light brown pottery, Bomano-British. Depth 
4*3 feet near the top of the mixed silting. 

156. Small iron cleat (for shoe or sandal); length 22 nun., with 
naiTOW base (width 7*5 mm.) and the usual projecting points for attach- 
ment. Depth 4*7 feet in the mixed silting. 

J57. Two fragments of mediaeval pottery, with band of ornament. 
Depth 3 feet in the surface silting. 

168. Fragment of brown pottery, with faint striatioiis, Bomano- 
British. Depth 4*5 feet in the mixed silting. 

159. Flat and rounded disc of sandstone. Depth 6*8 feet in the 
chalk rubble. ^ 

160. Part of the beam of a shed antler of red-deer, with burr, 
brow- and bez-tines complete ; unworked. Depth seven feet in the fine 
mixed silting in a patch of^burnt material. Close to the antler were 
found part of a dog’s jaw and a boar’s tusk. 

161. Greater part of the rim and sides of a black earthenware' 
saucer, Bomano-British. It cannot be completely restored. The frag- 
ments were found strewn over a considerable area. Depth 3*6 feet in 
the mixed silting. 

162. Bronze fibula, Bomau, having a semi-circular bow of piano* 
convex section, the rounded upper surface being ornamented longi- 
tudinally by a beaded pattern of the character usud in brooches of this 
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type ; the nose, consi^ing of a rounded knob, appears to have been 
broken and replaced by a knob of a different meial; the pin is hinged, 
with an iron axis ; the head of the bow terminates in a plate bearing 
the inscription AVCI88A (unfortunately the initial A has been broken 
off) ; length 49*6 mm. Found near the western margin of the cutting, 
depth 3'9 feet at the top of the mixed silting. (There is no doubt about 
the finding of the brooch in this position, as it was discovered by the 
writer.) 

163. Six small fragments of coarse, hand-made, badly baked pre- 
historic pottery, ornamented on the external surface by lines of twisted 
cord pattern and finger-nail marks. Also a straight rim fragment, of 
similar character, ornamented externally by four parallel lines of twisted 
cord pattern, and internally by a single row of the same, below which 
there is a row of deep finger-nail marks. Depth 6*8 feet near the 
bottom of the mixed silting. 

164. Straight piece of red-deer antler, apparently unworked; length 
6% inches. * Depth eight feet in the middle of the fosse near the 
bottom of the mixed silting. 

166. Greater part of a large rib-bone, probably of ox, with rough, 
slightly incised, longitudinal scoring. Pound resting on the floor of 
the fosse. 

166. Uollow-scraper, or arrow-shafter, of flint. Depth 4*6 feet in 
the mixed silting. 

167. A large number of fragments of hand-made prehistoric pottery, 
the largest piece, after repair, measuring about 2^ by 2} inches; 
maximum thickness, i inch. The fragments were distributed over 
2 or 3 feet of ground in burnt material, and seeing the importance 

j>i the ‘ find * after the first piece or two had been collected, the writer 
obtained a sieve through which all the surrounding material was passed. 
This pottery has not yet been microscopically examined, but the wara 
is coarse internally, the surfaces being carefully finished to receive 
impressed ornament ; black on the inner surface, a light reddish-brown 
on the outside. At about 43 mm. below the almost straight rim there 
is a decided shoulder or ridge encircling tho vessel with a hollow mould- 
ing below it. The ornamentation between the top of the rim and the 
shoulder consists of a double row of herring-bone pattern impressed 
before baking by means of a notched implement of wood, bone, or 
antler, or perhaps by a piece of shell having natural ribbing. Below 
the shoulder there is similar ornament, but owing to tho fragmentary 
state of the portion of the vessel remaining it is impossible to say how 
far this style of decoration extended in the direction of the bottom of 
the pot. With the pottery were found three flint flakes (one with 
secondary chipping), pieces of burnt iron pyrites and very small bits 
of burnt bone. Found in the mixed silting, depth five feet in the 
western half of the cutting. 

168. Small piece of coarse hand-made prehistoric pottery, contain- 
ing grains of quartz ; described as o!f the Bronze Age type in the former 
reports. Depth 14 feet in the chalk rubble. 

169. Part of a human humerus p. and the greater portion of a human 
Ubia (both from the left side of the body). The tibia is of smidl size 
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and the following measurements can be obtained: Antero-posterior 
diameter 30 mm., transverse diameter of the shaft 21 mm., latitudinal 
index 700. Depth 4*6 feet in the mixed silting. 

170. Complete shed antler of red-deer, of medium size, the brow- 
and baz-tines broken off ; total length in a direct line 22 inches. There 
is no evidence of its having been used as an implement. Found on the 
floor of the fosse near the south margin. 

171. Rib-bone of an animal (smaller than ox), cut to a rounded 
termination at one end, where it is very smooth and slightly bevelled 
from one side. Found on the floor of the eastern half of the fosse, 
against the north face. 

172. Crown of an antler of rod-deer, with three points or surroyals, 
which hear evidence of some wear, and may have been used as a rake. 
Found on the bottom of the fosse near No. 171. 

173. Fragment of the base of an antler of roe-deer. Depth five feet 
in the mixed silting. 

174. Small antler of a very young red-deer. Depth 615 feet in the 
mixed silting. 

175. Broken pick of shed red-deer antler; the bez- and trez-tines 
removed, the brow-tine broken ; evidence of hammering is seen on the 
back of the burr. Depth 14*8 feet in the chalk nibble, near the floor 
and close to the western margin of the cutting. 

17G. Broken pick formed from a shed antler of a large red-deer; 
maximum circumference of the beam between the two lower tines, 
161 mrn. ; the brow-tine has its point missing; considerable evidence of 
hammering is seen on the back of the burr. Also part of a rib-bone, 
probably of ox. Found on the bottom of the fosse on the west margin 
of the cutting. 

A few other fragmentary animal bones were found on the bottom of 
the fosse, among wliich pig was identified. 

Flint flakes were perhaps not quite so numerous as in Cuttings T. 
and II. (1908-09). 

Some of the wood specimens, animal remains, and shells have not 
yet been examined. 


V. Oeneral Remarks on the Relics discovered. 

In the last chapter it is shown that no fragment of mediaeval pottery 
was found at a greater depth than three feet, and that all were situated 
well within the deposit called ‘ surface silting.' The objects and pottery 
of the Roman period were all found between the depths of 3*6 feet and 
4*6 feet in the upper part of the ‘mixed silting.* In the lower part 
of that deposit the flint knife. No. 154, was found at a depth of 67 feet, 
the hollow scraper of flint, No. 166,* depth 4’6 feet, and the prehis- 
toric pottery, Nos. 163 and 167, already described, depth 6*8 feet and 
6 feet respectively. It is seen, then, that the lowest object of the 
Roman- period and the highest pieces of prehistoric pottery were in 
relative levels, only six inches apart. Passing to the ‘ ^e mixed 

* This may, perhaps, belong to the ' fine mixed dlting * deposit at its highest levd. 
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silting/ nothing was obtained hut unworked pieces of red-deer and 
roe-deer antler. In the lowest deposit, the ‘chalk rubble,* a small 
fragment of prehistoric pottery was found at a depth of 14 feet, a 
broKen antler pick * at a depth of 14*8 feet, another on the bottom, a 
worked rib-bone also on the iloor, and a complete red-doer antler and 
the crown of another in the same position. This season we found no 
traces of worn animals* scapula on the bottom of the fosse, but in 
1909 we obtained convincing proof that these bones were, with slight 
alteration, used as shovels for removing loose chalk. 

There are no special remarks to be made on the medicoval or Boman 
pottery shards. The small cleat is an object of frequent occurrence in 
Bomano-British deposits, and its use as portion of the iron furniture 
of sandals, or shoe leather, is proved by the discovery of specimens, 
with a quantity of hobnails, at the feet of skeletons at Botherley and 
Bokerly Dyke.^ A specimen was found on the old surface line under 
the ramparts of the Wansdyke, a few miles south of Avebury.^ 

The Boman brooch, or fibula. No. 162, already described as bearing 
the maker's name, AVCISSA^ is a personal ornament of very definite 
type and date (first half the first century, a.d.); and it adds one speci- 
men more to the short list of brooches bearing this inscription found 
in England. A similar fibula with the same lettering was found in the 
parish of Marlborough last year, and is here placed on record for the 
first time ; it may be seen in the collection of Mr. J. W. Brooke of that 
town. Becently the writer recorded and figured a similar brooch (with 
the 8 'a reversed) found on Ham Hill, South Somerset.* Two other 
examples come from the same county and were found about 1875 
in the Boman lead-workings at Charterhouse-on-Mendip (Bristol 
Museum).* Two others were found at Cirencester (one is in the 
Bathurst Museum, the other in the Cripps Museum).^* A large col- 
lection of Boman remains bought for Hull Museum in 1906 included 
two ‘ Aucissa * fibulae, found presumably in a Boman cemetery at South 
Ferriby, Lincolnshire. “ Professor P. Haverfield had up to 1905 re- 
corded twenty-eight fibulae bearing this name, of which six were then 
known from England; the Ham Hill, Marlborough, and Avebury 
examples have now been added to the list. The type, without inscrip- 
tion, is not rare, and has been found commonly in many parts of the 
Boman Empire north of the Mediterranean, and outside it, including 
the Caucasus and Tomsk in Siberia. 

> It will be unneoosfMkry to write at any length on the picks of 1911, as those found 
in 1908 and 1909 were finer speoimens, and were fully described in the former Reports. 
The antler pioka found in 1908-10 at Maumbury Bings have also been recorded 
(Ph>e. Bor. Fitid Olvb, zxix., 266-272 ; zxx., '217-235 ; and xxxl., 230-266). For 
general particulars on this subject see hLr. H. W. Sandars* recent paper * On ihe Use 
of the D^-Hom Pick in the Mining Operations of the Anoionia, Archasologia, bdi., 
101-124. 

^ ' Exoavations In Cranborae Chase,’ ii., 190 ; iiL, 102, 106, 129, 270, Ao. Last 
year two cleats were found at Maumbur^ Bings. (Proc. Dor. Field Club, xxxi., 245. ) 

B Ptoc. Som. Arch, Soc,, Ivi, ii., plate ^faiwg p. 65, fig. 10, A and B. Mentioned 
also in Proe. Soc. AnSq. Lond., xzi., 131, with others. 

* Figured in Archeied. Joum., Iz., plate facing p. 240 ; and Vici. Co. Hist. Somerset, 

343. Archmbl. Joum., IxiL, 265. Ibid., IziL, 265-6. 
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The finely chipped flint knife, No. 154, already described, has every 
appearance of great age, and is of typical Neolithic form. It is similar 
in shape to the knife found by Canon Greenwell in a barrow on Wyke- 
ham Moor, Yorkshire, but smaller.^* 

Perhaps the most important discovery made this season is that of 
prehistoric pottery. Nos. 163 and 167 fproviously described in detail), 
found at depths of only 6*8 feet and 5 feet respectively below the sur- 
face of the silting. The presence of ornament of a definite type renders 
them the easier of identification. Sufficient remains of the rim and 
sides of No. 167 to identify the typical ‘ shoulder,' with hollow mould- 
ing below it, but unfortunately there are no fragments of bottom, and 
therefore it is impossible to say whether the vessels bad round or flat 
bases. The upper part of tlie vessels may be described as having 
straight rims with a slight bevelling of the lips on both aides. The 
rim piece, No. 1G3, with twisted cord pattern on the external surface, 
can be matched exactly by a fragment of pottery (not figured) foimd in 
the West Konnet Long-barrow, and now in the British Museum. 

The pattern on the several fragments comprising No. 167 has 
already been described, and it only remains to say here that the orna- 
mentutiuri is of the same kind as that which embellishes the well-known 
pieces of pottery found in the Long-barrow at West Kennet, near Ave- 
bury, of which a few fragments may be seen in the Brifish Museum, 
and a larger series in Devizes Museum. One of these fragments with 
the grooved herring-bone design, the depressions being ornamented 
by transverse notches, has frequently been figured as a specimen of 
Stone Age pottery.^* 

Ornament precisely similar to that on the Avebury fragments (No. 
167) is seen on the Neolithic bowls from Peterborough and the Thames 
at Mortlake (but the ribbing across the grooves is not clear in the latter 
specimen). Similar decoration is also seen on a fragment of prehis- 
toric pottery found in association with Roman remains only 1*1 foot 
deep in the silting of the ditch of Wor Barrow (long-barrow), Handley, 
Dorset. Its position in the ditch was of no datable value, and the 
fragment must have been mixed with the soil when deposited in the 
position in which it was found.** Two round barrows near Handley 
(Barrow 24 ** and Barrow 29 *^) also produced prehistoric pottery bear- 
ing the same type of oniament as these Avebury shards. That in the 
first barrow was found at a depth of a foot on the chalk floor; the 
mound was small, with encircling ditch, outside which no fewer than 
fifty-two cremated interments were discovered. That in the second 
was found in the body of the mound, depth 1*8 foot. These fragments 
were probably in the soil originally thrown up to form the barrows, 
and as Neolithic man is known to have us^ Handley Downs for 

It Evans’ ’ Stone Implements,' first ed., p. 2e7« fig. 242 ; Archmol^ Joum., xxiL, 248. 

ArchiBohgia, xxxviiL, 405, fig. 16 ; iziL, 343, bottom right-hand fig. ; Loid 
Avebury’s PrMatorie Ttme#, sixth ed., p. 152, fig. 160 ; SUme Agt Gstde, Brit. Mus., 
1002, p. 114, fig. 130. 

Ankaitlogim, Ixli., 336, fig. 3, and platexxxviL, fig. 3. 

^ Sxeavatiana in Oranbome iv., plate 261, fig. 17. 

plate 208, fig. 8 ; seoremarksaiiiooiipp. 147, 168. 

»» iWd.,pIaU804,fig.7. 
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fiinfireal purposes, there was every likelihood of Neolithic shards 
becoming scattered in the neighbourhood. This is mentioned because 
General Piit-Eivers says in regard to this ware that, in spite of the 
West Kennot pottery being assumed to be of the Stone Age, the frag- 
ments from Handley bearing similar decoration were without doubt 
associated with relics of the Bronze Age. He inclined to the con- 
clusion, therefore, that the pottery in question was referable to the 
Bronze Age. 

But the study of prehistoric pottery has developed considerably 
even since the General's time, and although the gisement of shards 
of ancient pottery (upon which one’s conclusions are partly based) is 
of the highest importance in archaeological excavations, single pottery 
fragments of earlier date, in a locality successively occupied by tribes 
from and including the Stone Age, must occasionally have become 
mixed with relics of later times, and especially in localities frequented 
])y hurrowiyg animals. 

The writer is inclined on the whole to regard these pottery frag- 
ments, Nos. 163 and 167, as being of Neolithic date, and it is possible 
that some of the unomamented fragments described as being of Bronze 
Age type in the former reports may really belong to the Stone Age. 
At the same time it should be pointed out that no pottery of the drink- 
ing-vessel, or beaker, type has yet been discovered at Avebury ; and it 
should also be repeated that only 6 inches of silting divided the lowest 
object of Eoman date found from the prehistoric pottery discovered 
nearest the surface. 

t A small fragment of pottery belonging to No. 163 was sent to 
Mr. Clement Reid for close examination, and he has kindly sent the 
following interesting report: — 

' The ** grout, *’ or coarse material used for stiffening this pottery and 
making it keep its shape when burnt in an open 6re, is of unusual com- 
position. It consists mainly of fragments of burnt bone, with a few 
minute bits of charcoal. I think that ashes of a fire have been used, 
as being grit that would not fly, shrink, or bum out when the pottery 
was fired ; there are also one or two small fragments of flint. The 
clay with which this ** grout ” was mixed seems to have been a coarse 
sandy clay with large rounded grains of quartz. Probably the so- 
called clay-with -flints " so common on the chalk-downs was used. 
As far as one can judge from so small a sample, only enough clay was 
used to bind the material.’ 


VI. Concluding Remarks, 

From the detailed description of the relics discovered in Cutting 
VIII. , and on reference Xo the former reports it will be seen that the 
objects found tb^is year ai'o more important with regard to the much 
debated subject, ‘the date of Avebury,' than those discovered pre- 
viously. The strong negative evidence of date afforded by the absence 
of metals below the Roman stratum of silting has now been greatly 
strengthened by the discovery of prehistoric pottery of a well-known 
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kind — a type which has been associated with Long-barrows and such 
early settlements as the prehistoric pits at Peterborough.^* 

All the objects discovered in the lower half of the mixed silting, in 
tlio fine mixed silting, and in the chalk rubble, are such as are charac- 
teristic of the Neolithic period, and we have decidedly less hesitation in 
l egarding the fosse of Avebury as being of Neolithic construction than 
we had at the close of the excavations of 1909. 'The relics discovered 
liave not been numerous, but considering the early date and the great 
extent of Avebury, and the comparatively small area yet excavated, the 
most optimistic antiquary could hardly have expected to find a greater 
variety of objects in the prehistoric area than pottery with charac- 
teristic ornament; flint knives and scrapers, and flakes with secondary 
cliipping; picks, hammers, levers, and other implements of antler; 
hone shovels, and other bones more or less worked. 

We have proved much, but have yet a good deal to learn with regard 
to the mode of construction of Avebury and the methods ^adopted in 
excavating the stupendous fosse and raising the great vallum. 

It will be a great disappointment if a means cannot be found to make 
an adequate examination of the southern entrance-causeway of Avebury 
and the items of structural interest adjoining it, and a serious hindrance 
to archesological research and to the endeavour to piece together the 
history of Britain’s greatest prehistoric atone monument. 

VII. Orants and Suhscripiions, 

In addition to the grant of 301, made by the British Association for 
ihe excavations of 1911, the following private donations and grants 


s\ exe kindly subscribed to the fund : — 

£ t. d. 

The Hon. John Abercromby, F.S.A. Scot 15 0 0 

SocieW of Antiquaries of London 5 0 0 

The Lord Avebury, D.C.L., F.R.S 5 0 0 

Marlborough College Natural History Society . . 5 0 0 

The late N. Story Maskelyne, F.R.S .3 3 0 

C. H. Read, LL.D., P.S.A 2 2 0 

Henry Balfour 220 

W. M. Tapp, LL.D., F.S.A 110 

Horace Sandare, F.S.A.* 110 

Albany F. Major 10 6 

T. H. M. Bailward 10 0 

And the following donations from members of the Wiltshire Archaeo- 
logical and Natural Histor}" Society {per the Rev. E. H. Goddard):— 

£ s. d. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne 6 0 0 

Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice 6 0 0 

W. Howard Bell, F.S.A 2 2 0 

Sir Prior Goldney, Bart., C.V.O., C.B 2 0 0 

F. H. Qoldney 110 

A. W. H. Burder, F.S.A 110 

Captain Jenner 10 fl 

J. E. Ward 10 0 


Archaologia, Izii., 333, et seq. 
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Hausa Folklore, — Report of the Committee^ consisting of Mr. E. S. 
Hartland (Chairman)^ Dr. A. C. Haddon (Secretary), and Professor 
J. L. Myres, appointed to advise on the best method of pMishing a 
collection of Ilausa Folklore with translations and grammatical notes. 

The Committee report that they have approached various publishing 
institutions, but have not been able to induce any of them to under- 
take the publication of the collection of Ilausa Folk-tales \\uth 
translations and grammatical notes. The Under Secretary of State 
for the Colonies was memorialised on the subject, but as arrange- 
ments were already in contemplation for subsidising a similar work 
by another officer, Mr. Harcoiirt regretted tliat he was unable to 
see his way to recommend a second work of the same nature for 
Government assistance. The Committee do not seek reappointment. 


The Dissociation of Oxy-Hcomoglobin at High Altitudes, — Report of the 

Committee, consisting of Professor E. H. Starling (Chairman^ 

J. Baroroft (Secretary), and W. B. Hardy. 

Mr. Ff. Koberts collaborated with Dr. G. C. Matheson on the 
expedition to Pisa (sea-level) Col d*01en (10,000 feet), and Capanna 
Margherita (15,000 feet). They determined the hydrogen-ion concen- 
tration of the blood (exclusive of that induced by C()*) by a new method 
as follows ; The addition of acid to the blood decreases the affinity of 
the htemoglobin for oxygen. This was first shown by Bohr, who 
used COi. Carbonic acid is not, however, specific. At a standard 
oxygen tension, therefore (15 mm. O^O mm. COi at 37° C.), the 
greater the amount of acid in the blood the less the degree of satura- 
tion with oxygen. A scale was made out at Pisa for the blood of each 
member of the party, and successive given quantities of lactic acid 
were added to the blood, and the degree of saturation with oxygen was 
noted in each case. When the scale had once been made it became 
possible to estimate the abnormal acid present in the blood at higher 
altitudes, by observing the percentage saturation under standard con- 
ditions. 

All members of the party at Col d'Olen showed an addition of 
acid which in most cases was equivalent to about 0*025 per cent, 
lactic acid, .and about twice that amount at Capanna Margherita. 
After exercise, however, the amount of acid present was much greater. 
Thus, immediately on arrival at Col d’Olen, after walking from Alagnia 
Sesia, an ascent of from 7,000 to 8,000 feet, Mr. Roberts* blood con- 
tained excess of acid equivalent to 0*08 per cent, lactic acid, and on 
arrival at Capanna Margherita, after a nine days* stay at Col d*01en, 
0*7 per cent. An interesting point about the addition of acid is that 
it is not immediately excreted bn descent from a high altitude. This 
facts leads to a lower CO* tension in the alveolar air at Col d*OIen 
after descent from the Capanna Margherita than before the ascent; 
and in order that the respiratory protient mighty be maintained, 
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there wafl a correspondingly higher oxy^n tension — a striking demon- 
stration of the advantage, at a ^ven altitude, of making an ascent and 
returning. 


AncBSthetics — Third Interim Report of the Committee, eoneitting of Dr. 
A. D. Waller (Chairman), Sir Frederic Hewitt (Secretary), 
Dr. Bluupbld, Mr. J. A. Gardner, and Dr. G. A. Bdokmastbr, 
appointed to acquire further hnotdedge. Clinical and Experimental, 
concerning Anasthetics — especially Chloroform, Ether, and Alcohol 
— with special reference to Deaths by or during Anossthesia, and their 
possible diminution. 


AITKNDIX rAGR 

I. The Installation of a ChXorofoTm-halante in Hospital for 

Ordinary Daily tjae. By A. D. Waller, M.D., F.R.8. . 155 

IT. On the Percentage of Ether ordinarily afforded by gn 
‘ Open * Method of Administtraiion, By A. D. Waller, 

M.b., F.R.S 163 

ITT. Six Months* Experience of the Use of a Chloroform-balance 
in the Out-patient Def^rtment of St. George* s Hospital. 

By O. R. Phillipa, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. . ‘ . . .166 

TV. By Sir Frederic Hewitt, M.V.O., M.D 169 


General Report. 

The Committee have held five meetinga during the past year; their 
attention has been principally directea to ^he clinical application of 
the laboratory results of the previous year (vide Second Interim Report 
of the Committee to the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science, p. 268, Sheffield, 1910, and First Interim Report, p. 803, 
Winnipeg, 1909), more especially as regards (1) the administration of 
ether, and (2) the clinical application of the chloroform balance. 

(1) The principles upon which the practice of ether administration 
should be based— entered upon in our report of last year — ^have formed 
a principal subject of our study during the past year. Our anticipation 
Ihat a 10 per 100 mixture of ether-and-air, found to be adequate for 
the continuous anrethesia of animals in the laboratory, would also be 
found adequate for the production and maintenance of surgical ansas- 
thesia in man, have so far been confirmed that it appears (Appendix II.) 
ihat in the method of administration termed ' open ether * Hie per- 
centage of ether delivery is approximately 10 per 100. 

(2) Acting on behalf of this Committee, oir Frederic Hewitt early 
in the year approached the Medical Committee of St. George's Hospitfld 
with a view to the installation at that mstitution of a chloroform- 
balance for the routine purposes of anesathesia, and explamed that the 
puipose of this installation was to further the safe annsthetisation of 
patients by the application to them of a method of which the safety had 
been asc^ained by experiments upon animals in the laboratory 
(Appendix II. of the First Interim Report and Appendix I. of the 
present rsport). 

A chloroform-balance was accordingly installed in the out-patient 
theatre of St. George's Hospital, where it has been in regular use for 
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the past six months, principally in the hands of Mr. O. B. Phillips* 
the resident ansesthetist, whose report is contained in Appendix III., 
and under the frequent observation of Sir Frederic Hewitt, Dr. 
Blumfeld, and Dr. Waller. 

This Committee desire to tender their sincere thanks to the House 
Committee of St. George's Hospital for their liberal co-operation. 

In the laboratory our knowledge has been augmented by the inde- 
pendent work of Dr, Buckmaster and Mr. Gardner, who have through- 
out the year accumulated a large mass of valuable data concerning the 
composition of the blood-gases in chloroform antesthesia in the physio- 
logical laboratory of the University of London, Their full paper has 
b(^n published in the ‘ Journal of Physiology ’ of March 1911. 

A further paper on the ventilation of the lung during chloroform- 
narcosis, of which the account must be deferred, has been commu- 
nicated to the Royal Society during the present month [November 
191 IJ. 


APPENDIX I. 


The InstaUation of a Chloroform-halance in Uos'pital for Ordinary Daily 
Use. By A. D. Waller, M.D., FM.S. 

The principle upon which the apparatus is based has been described 
in several publications, most fully so in the fifth Hitchcock liccture pub- 
lished last year.^ It will be sufficient in preface to the present descrip- 
tion of the apparatus as set up for practical purposes at St. George 
Hospital to state that the object to be fulfilled is the delivery at a 
face-piece of a sufficient volume of chlorofonn-and-air of known and 
easily controlled percentage. 

The essential parts of the apparatus are: — 

1. The chloroform-balance, 

2. The chloroform flask, 

S. A mechanical blower, and 

4. Tubing from the blower to the flask and balance, and from 
the balance to the face-piece or mask. 


Graduation of the Chloroform Balance. 

The chloroform-balance consists of an ordinary enclosed balance 
with the scale-pans replaced by a closed-glass bulb of a capacity 
between 500 and 1,000 c.c. and a brass counterpoise. The bulb rises 
and falls according as the density of atmosphere in the balance-case 
is raised and lowered by chloroform vapour driven into the case from 
the chloroform flask. The sensitiveness and range of movement of the 
beam are such that the deflections of the index embrace a range of at 
least 3 per cent, of chloroform-vapour present. The graduation of the 
scale behind the index is determined by the weight of chloroform- 
vapour per 100 in relation to the capacity of bulb used, taking the 
titro-weight diSerenoe between chloroform-vapour and air ~ 4*045 
grammes at (f and 760 mm. .Hg. T^us for a bulb of 1,000 c.o. the 
weights corresponding to 1, 2,. and 3 per cent, are 38, 76, and 114 

^ PhyeMegy tht Strvnnt of Medicine : Chloroform tn iKe Laboratory and in 
the Boepitid, Tbs Univsrsity of London PrsM, 1910. 
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niilligrainmes. The weights to be used for the graduation of bulbs of 
600 to 1,000 c.c. are given in the following table: — 


' Capacity of Bulb 

WeigbtH in Milligrammes, indicating 1, 2, and 3 por cent. 
CHCls at Itt® and 760 mm. Ilg. 

1 pur 100 

2 per 100 

3 per 100 

1 c.r. 




204 

10-00 

20*00 

30-00 

SIK) 

18*98 

37*05 

66 93 

62S 

19*9.3 

39*86 

69*79 

627 

2n(M) 

40*00 

60*00 

650 

20-87 

41*74 

6261 

676 

21-82 

43*04 

66*46 

m' 

22*72 

46*44 

68*16 

025 

23*72 

47*44 

71*10 

650 

24*67 

40*34 

74*01 

054 

26*(X) 

60*00 

76*00 

676 

26*62 

61-24 

7C-86 

700 

20 68 

63*16 

79*74 

726 

27*61 

66*02 

82 63 

760 

28*46 

60-02 

85*38 

776 

29-41 

68*82 

88 23 

790 

30*00 

60*00 

90*00 

800 

30*36 

60*72 

01*08 

826 

31*31 

62-62 

93 03 

850 

32*25 

64*60 

06*76 

876 

33*21 

66*42 

99*63 

000 

34*16 

68*30 

102*45 

022 

35-00 

70*00 

106*00 

026 

36*10 

70*20 

105*30 

060 

30*04 

72*08 

108*12 

976 

37*00 

74*00 

111*00 

1000 

37*96 

76*90 

113*86 

1064 

40-00 

80*00 

1 120*00 

1180 

46-00 

90*00 

1 135*00 

1308 

60*00 

100*00 

160*00 


The sensitiveness of the balance and the range of movement of its 
beam between the stops should be such as to afford a maximum range 
of 5 per 100. By adjustment of the counterpoise the zero of the scale 
is taken with the lever to the left of the vertical position by an amount 
effected by a weight =1*6 per 100 (i.e., by a weight of 80 milligrammes 
in the case of a 525 c.c. bulb). From this zero position the positions 
corresponding to 1, 2, and 3 per cent, are marked as the index is 
deflected with the 5 per cent, nder at 1, 2, 3, on the left side of the 
beam. Graduated in this way the balance is adapted to direct reading 
up to a maximum of S' per 100; the scale is relatively contracted, and 
flne readings are not to bo expected; the unit can at best be divided 
into four quarters. This relatively insensitive form of balance can be 
used as a recording instrument (vide infra) and corrections for variations 
of temperature and pressure during observation are negligible. It may 
be referred to as type A. 

Graduation by a 5 per 100 rtdar.— With the beam of the balance 
divided into ten parts, the counterpoise corresponding to 1, 2, and 3 
per cent, are most expeditiously secured by a rider of which the weight 
corresponds to 6 per cent, of chloroform in relation to the capacity 
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of the bulb. Thus with a bulb =527 c.c. a decigramme rider (100 
milligrammes) placed at the 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, on the same side as the bulb, 
will counterpoise the ascensional force of air (at 760 mm. and 180) 
containing 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 per cent, of chloroform vapour. The same 
counterpoise placed at 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, on the opposite side of the beam, 
will raise the bulb (in air) and give deflections of the index corresponding 
to 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 per cent, of chloroform vapour. 

Thus by placing the rider at 1, 2, 3 on the left-hand side, the deflec- 
tions of index corresponding to 1, 2, and 3 per cent, of chloroform are 
readily determined. 

Finer readings — one-tenth per cent, and less — can be made by 
means of a more sensitive instniment and a larger bulb, using a null 
method, the first or coarse adjustment being effected by a rider. The 
6 per 100 rider alluded to above is suitable to this purpose. 

With a balance giving a swing of 2*5 mm. per milligramme, and 
a bulb of 1,054 c.c. capacity, we have I per cent. =40 milligrammes, 
so that tli(f5 per cent, rider is to be taken = 200 milligrammes; 2*5 min. 
Bwing = l milligramme = 1 /40 = 0*025 percent., so that 1 mm. swing = 
0*01 per cent. Thus on such an instrument we have each 

Por oont. 

Large division of beam =:r 1*00 
8m^l division of beam = 0-10 
Millimetre of swing = 0*01 

With a bulb of 527 c.c. capacity the 5 per cent, rider must be talcen 
= 100 milligrammes. In this case 1 mm. of swing indicates 0*02 per 
cent. 

With this more sensitive balance — that may be designated as type B 
— it is possible to observe with great exactness the percentage of 
delivery. Thus, with the rider at 2*1 and the index at 0, 

the percentage is 2T0. With the rider as before and the index swing- 
ing 10 left-5 right, the percentage is 2*05. With the index swinging 
5 left-10 right the percentage is 2*16. With the index swinging 6 left 
2‘5 right the percentage is 2*076. 

For ordinary hospital use type B is inconveniently and unneces- 
sarily sensitive; the readings to be of any accuracy must be corrected 
for temperature and pressure. Moreover the system cannot be left 
swinging while a current of chloroform-and-air is passing through the 
balance-case. The beam must be out of action while the current is 
passing, and the current must be interrupted while an observation of 
density is taken. Nevertheless, for purposes of exact study as, e.|^., 
where it may be desired to know how closely a given percentage has 
been observed, type B may occasionally be of service, but in such cases 
it should be used in series with an instrument of typo A, with a two- 
way tap and short-circuiting tube, so that the delivery to the patient 
is not interrupted while the current through balance B is turned off. 

The corrections for temperature and pressure are made according to 
the formula : — * 

logP3sl*8877 -b logm r: log» -f logT - logB 

weight of volume of absolute pressure 

counterpoise bulb in temp. in mm. Hg. 

in mgrms. o.o«. (oenti^.) 
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given a reading of 2'15 per cent, at 90® and 770 min. Hg, what la 
the percentage ? 

2*15 per cent. S6 milligrammes. 


log P - 1-8377 -1- log 86 

- log 1054 + log 293 - log 770 


1*9345 

3*0228 

add 

2*4669 

2*8865 


6*2391 

5*9093 

subtr. 

5*9093 



0*3298 


P = 

2*137, instead of 2*150. 


The oorreotion is — 0*013. 

Take an extreme case of a balance used at St. Moritz at tempera* 
tiiro = 20® and pressure *660 mm. Hg. Beading as before «=2’16 
log P « 1*8377 + log 86 - log 1054 2 — or + log 293 - log 650 


1*9345 

3*0228 

2*4669 

2*8129 

6*2391 

5*8357 

5*8357 


0*4034 



P == 2*531, instead of 2*15. 

The correction is +0*381. 

Adjasimcnt of the Scale to the Index , — ^With a chloroform-balance 
of type A there is, as stated above, no need to take account of variations 
of temperature and pressure during administration. The position of 
the index in front of the scale (or if the instrument is used as a recorder 
the position of the pen against the r^ording surface), with only air in 
the balance-case is the zero or point of departure for measurement (or 
record) of the percentage of chloroform vapour subsequently present. 
The position of that zero will be found to vary slightly on different days 
by reason of differences of temperature and pressure; as regards the 
record, if such be taken, this variation of position of the zero line is 
of no account, but if we are taking for our guide the position of the indi- 
cator in front of a fixed scale it is inconvenient to have a zero that does 
not coincide with the zero marked on the scale. The discrepancy, it 
considerable, can be corrected by alteration of the counterpoise, but it 
is more convenient to slide the scale slightly to the right or left by 
means of a screw adjustment until its zero coincides with the zero 
position of the index. 

Headings of the scale are best taken with the beam of the balance 
and the indicator oscillating freely right and left of a middle point, whi<^ 
is the actual reading. The oscillations can be damped so that readings 
are taken with the indicator at rest by means of a light bristle fixed to 
the indicator and rubbing lightly against the glass surface of the scale* 
But if this device is employed it must be verified as not liable to cause 
the indicator to stick in consequence of excessive friction so as to give 
false readings. 

When a record of the administration is taken — a proceeding which 
I do not recommend for the ordinary use of the apparatus — a satisfac- 
tory damping of oscillations is afforded by the point of contact of the 
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reoorUiiig pea with the recurding surface. The latter is adjustable to 
the former by means of a fine-pitched screw. The pen itself is fill^ 
with a special non-drying ink, so that the actual contact between pen 
and paper is formed by the ink itself. But the adjustment is a delicate 
one that r^uires attention, and I do not like to be troubled with it 
in the hospital use of the balance. 

At the bulb-volume S4G c.c. the bulb sinks with a rise of tempera- 
ture of by reason of a diminution of ascensional force equal to the 
546 

weight of 2>f2 ^ milligrammes approximately, 

and the index is displaced to the left. Similarly the bulb rises and the 
index travels to the right with fall of temperature. 

Variations of pressure have a reverho effect. With a bulb of, say, 
532 c.c. and a rise of pressure from 760 to 770 mm. Hg. , the ascen- 
sional force affecting the bulb is increased by an amount equal to the 
532 

weight of or 7 c.c. of air, i.e,, 9 milligrammes approximately. 

Obviously the zero or point of departure of the index may wander 
sensibly above or below the zero of a fixed scale. Thus a rise of 2^ 
with a fall of 10 mm. in relation to a 527 c.c. bulb gives approximately 
- 6 and - 9 milligrammes. At this capacity the weight value of 1 per 
cent, chloroform is 20 milligrammes, so that the position of the index 
under these conditions will be shifted to a position 14/20 or 0*7 to the 
left of a fixed zero. Obviously, however, the readiest means of correct- 
ing for this wandering is to slide the scale to the left until its zero cor- 
responds to the position of the index. 

The Chloroform Vessel, 

The vessel containing liquid chloroform over which the current of 
air passes into the balance-case is double, consisting of two identical 
vessels each provided with a two-way tap, allowing the current of air 
to pass (a) directly or (5) over the surface of the liquid chloroform. 
With a tap at ' off ’ the air passes directly, and no chloroform vapour 
enters the case. With a tap at * on ’ air passes over the chloroform, 
and enters the case more or less charged with chloroform vapour. The 
two vessels are in series, so that the current of air can be directed 
through one or other or both the vessels. 

Under oMinary circumstances, %,e,, with a balance-case of a capacity 
of 9Q litres and an air current of, say, 10 litres per minute passed 
through only one chloroform vessel, i.s., with its tap turned ‘on,* 
the percentage of chloroform vapour in the case, as shown by the rising 
bulb, rises gradually but sufficiently rapidly to a maximum value from 
which it subsequently and slowly declines to a minimum value, at which 
it remains for an indefinite time. The initial rising percentage is the 
natural ^ect of the current of chloroform-laden air at 10 litres per 
minute pourmg into the air-filled reservoir of 30 litres capacity. This 
lisa is such that at the end of the first minute the atmosphere in the case 
is at about 1 jpor cent, chloroform, and in the third minute at about 
S per cent. The maximum value' is between 2 and 3 per cent. The 
iSubt^uent steady minimal value is at about 1*6 per cent. This natural 
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rise and fall of percontage is in my opinion well-adapted to the ordinary 
requirements for the induction and maintenance of anesstheflia. The 
gradual rise to 1 and 2 per cent, during the first two or three minutes 
IS precisely what is required at the outset of administration. The rise 
to 2*5 per cent, is not excessive, and is corrected by the use of an open 
mask or by an occasional removal of the mask. The subsequent slow 
fall to 1 5 is what is usually required in the maintenance of ansesthesia 
after the period of induction. 

The Conditions of Ordinary Administration are thus naturally 
favourable and simple. With a normal current of air of 10 litres per 
minute delivered by a rotary pump {vide infra) through a single chloro- 
form-vessel, the percentage of chloroform delivered at the mask is 
approximately what is most suitable throughout an administration of 
chloroform. The sole manipulation required consists in the turning 
‘ on * of one tap ; the mask is, as a general rule, given to the patient to 
liold, at least for the first minute or two, and as a rule this helps to 
secure confidence. Later, of course, or with a young Or refractory 
patient, the mask must be held on by the administrator. 

The main object of a chloroform-balance is to secure the uniform 
delivery of chloroform-and-air in sufficient volume and at suitable 
strength. The considerable capacity of the balance-case afifords a reser- 
voir of mixture that prevents the occurrence of sudden variations of 
percentage and acts in the sense of a flywheel. By means of the tap 
the percentage of chloroform can be readily raised or lowered. By 
turning on the second tap the percentage can at once be raised if the 
steady current through one bottle only gives a mixture that requires 
to be enriched, and this augmentation of percentage can bo effected 
quite as rapidly as may be desirable. But the apparatus is not adapted 
to sudden lowering of percentage for the purpose of immediately reduc- 
ing an amount of chloroform that may be judged to be greater than 
necessary. Such reduction should, of course, be started at once. by 
the obvious moans at hand, i.e,, by removal of the mask. 

The blood and tissues of an anfiesthetisod patient are in a reservoir 
filled to a certain degree or tension by the chloroform that has been 
inspired and absorbed, and evidently the first thing to be done when 
the symptoms indicate that there is more than enough chloroform in 
the body is to stop the supply altogether. 

At a time when my chief preoccupation was to influonefe the discus* 
sion of the chloroform question in the direction of numerical measure- 
ment I stated that safe administration consists in the continuous 
administration of chloroform vapour and air between the limits of 1 and 
2 per 100. I made this statement well knowing that in many cases 
2 per cent, may and must be exceeded, at least nominally, but in the 
belief that it was preferable to name a low rather than a high maximal 
value. Whatever limit was named it was certain to be excee&d, and I 
felt it preferable that a higher limit should be recognised as permissible 
in consequence of the experience of independent observers than that 
it should be stated from the outset. At the present time I am willing 
to admit that the normal upper limit of 2 per 100 may and must 
frequently be exceeded, because in administration by a mask the real 
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percentage of mixture inspired is lower than its nominal percentage as 
delivered through the balance. The chief cause of the dilference between 
the real and the nominal percentages ax’ises from the mask. 

The mask should be as far as possible continuously applied. I do 
not think it necessary that it should fit hermetically to the face. But 
in order to secure its uniformity of leakage it is advisable to provide 
it with an orifice of exit pixividing for uniform overflow of the chloro- 
form mixture. Under these conditions it is clear that the percentage 
inspired must be below the percentage delivered. The precise amount 
of this deficit it is difficult to estimate with any degree of accuracy. 
It obviously must vary with the rate of supply and the rate and depth 
of respiration. Given, e.g.j a supply of 12 litres per minut»e or 200 c.c. 
per second, respiration at 400 cx. twenty times per minute with inspira- 
tion and expiration lasting each for second, it is evident that in an 
inspiration during 1 J second of 400 c.c. from an open mask into which 
only 300 c.^. are pumped, there must be a surplus of 100 c.c. inspired 
directly from the atmosphere. The patient then inspires 300 c.c. of 
2 per 100 mixture plus 100 c.c. of air, i.a., 400 c.c. of 1’5 per llX) 
mixture. Under these conditions the percentage of delivery must be 

per 100 if the percentage inspired is to be 2 per 1(K3. 

A very brief experience of the balance as used with an open mask 
teaches the percentage values required in different cases and for various 
requireuients. Tlie depth of ana3sthe8ia can be increased or diminished 
by driving the apparatus at a higher or lower percentage nunilier. 

By the use of an insjiiratory and expiratory valve and an elastic 
bag the percentage actually inspired is made as nearly as possible equal 
to the percentage indicated. The use of a closed mask, while it is 
essential for the study of the real as distinguished from the nominal 
percentages required in varying degrees of anaesthesia, is not practically 
necessary for the actual induction and maintenance of aneesthesia for 
hospital purposes. My own opinion is in favour of the use of an open 
mask for hospital purposes. The fact that the indicated is above the 
actually breathed percentage is a matter of secondary importance as com- 
pared with the simplicity and convenience afford^ by the continuous 
delivery at the mask of an adequate mixture. In this method, as in 
every other, due attention must be paid to the state of the patient, and 
1 readily admit that for the exact study of minimum necessary percent- 
age continuously inhaled, a closed mask with inlet and outlet valves is 
indispensable. But at the present my sole concern is to render the 
chloroform-balance practically available for hospital use, and by so 
doing to afford further confirmation of my conviction that the effects 
of chloroform are in direct relation with tHe concentration at which its 
vapour is administered, and that a first cause of fatal accidents asso- 
ciated with the use of chloroform must be removed by removing the 
possibility of the accidental use of the vapour at high concentrations. 

Position of the Chloroform Balance, 

The tubing (a) from the blovcer to the balance, and (5) from the 
balance to the mask is of ordinary f-inch gas-pipe of suitable length. 
As fixed at St. George’s Hospital, the tube from blower to balance is 
quite short, and passes through the wall from an adjacent room where 
1911. H 
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tlic blower is placed. (If necessary, however, this tube might have 
been of any convenient length. I had previously tested the apparatus 
to work without loss of efficiency through a length of 50 feet). The 
delivery tube as fixed in the out-patients’ operating room is about 20 feet 
long from balance to mask, and consists in gas-piping fixed to the wall 
and coiling to the centre of the room with flexible tubing joining its two 
ends to the balance and to the mask respectively. As now set up the 
balance is placed in the corner of the room where the position of the 
indicator is not visible to the administrator. This is a serious drawback, 
and the balance should be moved to a position whore the percentage 
indications can be seen by the administrator. I mention this as a 
detail of arrangement that was overlooked tit first, but which is of suffi- 
cient practical iinpoi*tance to require remedy at some sacrifice of the 
arrangement of the operating room. It leads me to lay stress, for any 
future installation of a balance, on the advisability of placing the 
balance against a wall in such a position that the indications can be 
seen by the administrator. The length and bends of tubes may bo made 
conformable to the position of the balance without appi>eciable loss of 
efficiency. In the actual use of the balance it will soon be apparent 
that with the iiidicaior visible the alterations of percentage made during 
administration will be much more infrequent than if it is invisible. 
Practically it is preferable — by reason of the flywheel effect of the large 
volume of mixture in the balance-case — to work with us little inter- 
ference with the percentage as possible, and not to meddle with the 
percentage unless it obviously requires to be altered. As stated above, 
the percentage resulting from the air delivery through a single chloro- 
^^rul .vessel left to itself is very nearly what is required in all ordinary 
‘rircumstances. It can, of course, be made a little higher or a little 
lower by manipulation of the taps. It can be prompwy raised for a 
few minutes to three or to four per cent, by turning on the tap of the 
second chloroform vessel. And it can bo promptly lowered by turning 
off the tap so as to admit air into the balance-case. But, as stated 
above, any symptoms indicative of more than enough chloroform are 
best met at once by removal of the mask. 

For ordinary hospital requirements the delivery of the ohlofofonn- 
and-air through the balance to the mask must be at a low positive pres- 
sure and of a volume somewhat in excess of the volume of air required 
for ordinary respiration. 

In testing apparatus in the laboratory before using it in the hospital 
I have sought to obtain a delivery through the balance of approximately 
12 litres of air per minute at a pressure of about one centimetre ol 
water at the distal end of the delivery tube to be connected with an 
open mask as described. 

Transferred to the hospital and in the absence of measuring appa- 
ratus, I have become accustomed to verify this delivery rou^ly by 
placing the end of the tube in a glass of water, thurough which the 
bubbling of air indicated rouffhly tne efficiency of delivery. A water 
manometer in connection with tne interior of "the balance-case served 
the double purpose of showing by the movements of the column of 
water (1) the efficiency of the medianical blower, (3) the depth and 
frequency of the patient's respiration during applioatiem of the mask. 
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The blower was coin posed of a rotary pump or a fan driven by ai. 
electromotor so as to deliver approximately 12 litres of air per minute. 
An accessory resistance in the circuit of the motor allowed the delivery 
to be increased or diminished at will within the approximate limits of 
10 and 15 litres per minute. 

Note. 

The chloroform ‘balance as it stands can be used as an ether-balance, 
but by reason of the more abundant vaporisation and more rapid cooling, 
the ether bottles must bo surrounded by a warm water-jacket. The 
chloroform scale, 1*, 2, 3 per 100, is practically equivalent to an el her 
scale, 6, 10, 15 per 100. But, as stated in a previous report, 1 do 
not recommend the use of an ether-balance for the routine anaesthesia 
by ether. As stated in the next appendix, ether is not liable to be given 
in dangerous amount by any ordinary method. The chief use of an 
ether-balance has been in the laboratory to obtain knowledge (1) of 
the relative physiological efficacy of chloroform and of ether vapour 
at known percentages ; and (21 of the actual percentages of ether vapour 
afforded by an ordinary method, and in part.icular by what is termed 
* open etlier. * 

APPENDIX II. 

On the Perceniage of Ether ordinarily afforded by an * Open * Method of 
Adminietraiion, By A. D. Waller, M.D., F.R.8, 

Appendix T. of I he Second Interim Report to the Britisli Associa- 
tion (Sheffield, 1910, page 270) consi.sis in a preliminary report ‘ On 
the Principles of Amesthesia by Ether Vapour,' and contains the fol- 
lowing comparison of the relative efficacy of chloroform and etlier as 
amestlieticB : — 

Chloroform is par excellence the powerful ancesthetic. It is easy 
to deliver chloroforrn-and-air continuously at 1 and 2 per cent, or more. 
And by reason of this facility chloroform anflesthosia, unless great care 
be observed, is dangerous to life. 

Ether is par excellence the safe anflasthotic. It is comparatively 
difficult to deliver ether-and-air continuously at 8 to 16 per 100; and 
by reason of this difficulty other amesthesia is more troublesome, the 
trouble being to give enough ether. 

A fortiori it is difficult to give too much ether, while it is only too 
easy to give too much chloroform. 

It is to be estimated that whereas chloroform -and-air should be 
maintained at between 1 and 2 per 100, ether-and-air is required at 
between 8 and 16 per 100. 

This estimate of 8 to 16 per cent, for ether was a preliminary figure 
based on the previous conclusions of the author that for safe anaesthesia 
by chloroform the percentage must be between 1 and 2, and that the 
physiological power of chloroform is six to eight times that of ether.* 

These rough limits of percentage 8 to 16— -or more properly 6 to 16— 
served as a guide for preliminary observations on animals by means of 

> Waller, Preaiiieiiiial Addrew to the Section of Anatomy and Physiology of 
the British Medioal Asaooiation, Montreal, September 1897 ; Medical Journal^ 

November 20, 1897. 
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an ether-balance, which gave as a preliminary reHuli that full anaesthesia 
could be produced and maintained by ether-and-air at approximately 
10 per 100,® 

The administration of ether — first employed in 1846 at the Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital, Boston, U.S.A. — has ever since continued 
in use at that hospital to the complete exclusion of chloroform. The 
method of administration there gradually elaborated, is based on the 
same principle as that of the method referred to as ' open ether,* i.e., 
ether is administered from a closed mask kept drenched with ether 
gradually brought closer to the face until it is quite closely applied so 
as to give a maximum value of ether concentration in the inspired 
mixture of ether and air. 

The method of ‘ open ether * has rapidly grown in favour in this 
country, and this has afforded a reason for ascertaining for ether, by a 
procedure similar to that followed for chloroform, what are the per- 
centages of delivery under the ordinary clinical conditions ,pf adminis- 
tration. 

Mr. Synies, who took a series of densimetric estimations of chloro- 
form delivery seven years ago ^ under definite conditions as closely similar 
as possible to clinical conditions, has carried out a similar task for ether, 
using for the purpose a flannel mask applied to an artificial face pre- 
cisely as practised by Sir F. Hewitt. The observations have been taken 
with the face and face-piece (1) at the ordinary laboratory temperature 
of 22<^ ( = 71*6<^ F.), and (2) at a temperature of 370 ( = 98*7o F.). 

In view of the fact that as regards ether administration the danger 
of giving too much hardly exists, the chief difficulty being to give 
mough, the information principally sought for was the value of maxi- 
mum percjentage afforded to the interior of a face-piece freely supplied 
with liquid ether, and the fall that may be expected to occur in a 
prolonged administration by reason of evaporation from and cooling 
of the face-piece. 

Observation 1. — Artificial respiration air-pump at twenty-four 
strokes of 2o0 c.c., i.e., 6 litres per minute. Densimeter placed on a 
broad tube ( — the trachea) connected with the mouth of an artificial 
face, over which the mask was placed as for anessthesia of a subject. 
In a first trial the tracheal tube was provided with an inspiratory- 
expiratory valve, so that the expiratory stroke was into the atmosphere 
and only the inspiratory stroke through the mask, and therefore only 
suction took place from under the face-piece. Ether was then dropped 
freely on the flannel. The following scale-readings were taken at 
two-minute intervals. Boom temperature = 22^; barometric pressure 
«771 mm. Hg: — 

21-4 18 17*6 17 

which, corrected by the formula: — 

logP = 2T392-i-log m-log v + log T-log B, 

where the litre-weight difference between ether vapour ard air has been 
taken as 2*020 grams, gives the values: — 

22-12 18*69 18-20 17*67 

■ Waller, * On the Dosage of Chloroforin,* British Mfdieai Journal, April 2S, 1898. 

♦ Lanesit July 9, 1904, 
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This example shows that the maximum percentage afforded by * open 
ether * with a closed face-piece is approximately 20 per cent., falling 
by reason of evaporatioti and cooling. It illustrates further that for 
these measurements we may take direct scalc-rieadingR without 
troubling to get out corrected figures. 

According to my previous observations, this ether value of 20 per 
cent, is physiologically equivalent to the chloroform value of 2*6 per 
cent. 

Observation 2a , — Same arrangement as in Observation 1, but no 
valve on the tracheal tube, so that both inspiration and expiration 
occurred from and to the face-piece. Temp. =22° ; bar. = 760 mm. Hg. 


Time 

Percentage 

Time 

Percentage 

After 2 mins. 

14*6 1 

After 14 mins. 

12 

6 „ 

10*6 

20 .. 

96 

8 

10*2 1 

24 „ 

n-6 

11 « 

11*6 




Ohservafion 2h . — The same, but with all apparatus warmed up to 
30° 0.: — 


Time 

Percentage | 

Time 

Percentage 

After 2 mins. 

10 ! 

After 0 mins. 

10-7 

4 

12 

13 ., 

8*7 

6 „ 

11-7 i 

1« 

0*2 


Observation 3. — With Sir Frederic Hewitt, to imitate as closely 
as possible actual procedure: — 


Time 

Percentage 

Time 

PciTentage 

After 2 mins. 

9*7 

j After 8 mins. 

0*3 

1 4 „ 

9*4 

i 10 M 

9-3 

1 « » 

10*8 

! 12 „ 

9*7 


An attempt to raise the percent-age above 12 by excess of ether 
did not succeed, i.e., there is no liability to danger by accidentally 
exceeding the natural maximum percentage. 

The current phrase ' open ether ’ is used, I understand, in opposition 
to ' closed ether ’ administered from a bag such as Clover’s, but does 
not exclude the use of a Skinner mosk brought into close apposition 
with the face, in which case the * opening ’ consists of the pores of the 
fabric. The essential point which is held to be secured by such an 
’ open method ’ with closed mask is that the patient is not made to 
breathe and rebreathe the same mixture of air, ether, ai;id accumulating 
carbon dioxide. The ’ open ether * method is substantially identidd 
with the method that was shown to me in 1898 at the Massachusetts 
General Hospital as the regular method there practised since 1850, 
t.e.f the mask kept saturated with ether is gradually brought closer 
and closer to the face to give a gradually increasing percentage, until 
finally it is quite closely applied, so as to give the maximum percentage. 
It would, I think, be a suitable recognition of the pioneer work in ether 
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anaesthesia carried out by the American School to refer to this method 
of ether anaesthesia as the Boston method. The new expression * open 
ether * is not justified by any novelty of procedure, and it is distinctly 
misleading, inasmuch as it involves the use of a closely applied face- 
piece. 

APPENDIX III. 

Six Months* Experience of the Use of a Chloroform-balance in the Out- 
patient Departtneni of Su George* $ Hospital. By 0. R. Phillips, 
M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. 

Dr. Waller’s chloroform -balance has been in use in the out-patient 
tlieatro of St. George’s Hospital for six months. It was found at once 
that the machine could not deliver a sufficient volume for a normal 
inspiration through a j-inch bore pipe. A 2-gallon gas-bag was there- 
fore placed in circuit next to the face-piece. This was found to remedy 
the defect, but in order to give accurate and even percentages through- 
out an administration it was found necessary to have an ^inspiratory 
and expiratory valve interposed between the bag and the face-piece. 
(When there was an expiratory valve only, expirations escaped into the 
bag and upset the mixture and introduced an element of rebreathing 
unless the pressure in the bag was sufficient to keep a constant strong 
outrush of chloroform-and-air. This was very wasteful of chloroform, 
and the fan was much noisier when working at such a pressure. 
Again, the chloroform was cooled much more rapidly, with a resulting 
fall in the percentage given.) 

The apparatus should be placed in such a position that the adminis- 
trator can both see the scale in the balance-case and make any altera- 
tion in the sotting of the taps. 

These points are of great iin|X)rtance, because in the use of the 
instrument it is absolutely necessary that the face-piece should be 
adjusted so that there is no leakage whatever, and that the percentage 
should be laised or lowered very gradually and evenly. The ^reat 
advantage of the method in the out-patient department is that patients 
are quickly aneBsthetised to the necessary depth, the average duration 
of induction being six minutes. 

An extremely light aneesthesia or chloroform sleep can be main- 
tained without the usual troubles of light aneesthesia for long periods, 
and the patients are m a better condition and readv to go home sooner 
than those anesthetised by the mask and drop-bottle in ordinary hands. 
When the apparatus was first installed it was most unpopular with the 
nursing staff, but when they found that the patients were able to go 
home so much sooner they forgave it. With regard to the safety of 
the method, provided that the percentage is evenly and gradually 
raised, the depth of anaesthesia required for any operation is much less 
than by the Skinner’s mask. The respirations are stronger, there is 
less liability to vomit during light ancDsthesia in the unprepared patient. 
The airway is not interfered with to the same extent as it is when 
chloroform is dropped suddenly on to a Skinner’s mask at intervals. 

We have founa frequently that when during a satisfactory light 
ansestbesia the percents^ has been suddenly rais^ or lowered (In spite 
of the flywheel effect of tlie balance-oase and reservoir-bag) vomiting 
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has ensued, and the after-effects have been greater than usual. The 
same effect is produced, of course, by removing tlie face-piece or 
allowing air to enter under the edges. 

The type of anaesthesia product by the apparatus for Hinall opera- 
tions such as the removal of needles, sebaceous cysts, ganglion of the 
wrist, Ac., is shown by the following cases: — 

Cafte 1. — ^Mary O., twenty-four years, ganglion of right hand. 


'J'imp IVrmitnge 


Kemarkn 


h. in. 

2 44 . 0 

2 45 J 

2 4I» J-75 

2 47 i 2-2 

2 48 i 2-2 

2 49 1 2-2 

I 


I 

I 

2 ra) I 2*2 

2 52 1 2*2 

2 54 ! 2*2 

2 59 2 *<» 

2 M j 3*0 

3 0 ; 2*0 

3 5 I 1 *75 

381 1*5 

! 

3 10 

3 IS 

3 IK 

3 45 


Face^piece appHeO. 

Poaoeful, quiet pulne, nu fear or diAtreHs ; holding 
faco-pioce hernclf until nhowing Bignii of inco- 
ordination. 

Heady for nkin ineihion ; colour, brin^ht pink ; 
respiration, quiet and even ; expiration longer 
tluin inHpiration, normal rate ; normal ; 

eyes, Atrongly renistN raiHing lida ; eyeballa rolled 
up and in ; pupils, very Bmall ; conjmtctiml 
reflex, juAt pnment. Slight Aemi-oonsciouH niovc- 
inenta of tingern and mouth. Muttering. 

CVii made. Ko movement. Still moaning. 

Feeln nothing. Slight movi*mentR irreAiHMitive of 
Htinuili from Aurgeon. 

Singing. No movement. HaiRcd jH*reontage for 
gtmeral convenience. 

Quieter. Again moving Alightly. 

Pupil Htill, small faint stertor. Corneal reflex very 
hriHk, does not resist raising eyelida, face -piece 
found to have been letting in air. 

Very satisfactory \ again muttering ; no movement. 

Stretching begun; no reflex in wounded hand, 
slight movement in the other. 

Face-pieco removed. 

Bandies put on. 

Answers questions intelligently. 

Dressed ready to go home. No nausea or vomiting. 
Fools well, slight pain in hand. 


Cau 2. — Ijouisa K., thirty -two years, twelve stone, alcoholic 
appearance, needle in band. 


IMme 

Percentage 

He mark A ! 

h. m. 


1 

2 5 

— 

Faoe-pieoe applied. 

2 10 

3-0 


2 13 

3-0 

Ready for operation. 

2 31 

2*0 


3 0 

1*5 


4 0 

1*0 

Face-pieco removed. 

4 7 

— 

Semi-conaciouA. 

4 15 


Answers questions. No vomiting or nausea. 

4 25 



Tears. !(letehed onoe. 

4 31) 


Quite ratiQnal, oomplains of pain in the hand. 

4 45 


Dressed ready to go home, quite well. No vomiting 



or headache, or giddiness. 
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In these light stages of anaosthesia patients often have control of the 
pharynx. They are able to swallow saliva or small drops of water 
introduced into the mouth without any attempt at retching or coughing. 
Some patients cannot be brought up to and kept at this light level, but 
have to bo taken through tlie surgical degree and gradually brought back 
to it. Men and alcoholic43 usually require as much as 3 or 3*6 per cent, 
to control them at first. 

The majority of healthy young adults do not require more than 2'6 
per cent, for this light stage. 

The apparatus lends itself well to any sequence. A patient can bo 
ancesthetised with gas and ether or ethyl chloride and transferred to 2 
or 2*5 per cent, direct. The initial struggling of the alcoholic is thus 
aborted or more safely and easily controlled, and time is saved. 

In the case of small children and infants we have discarded the face- 
piece and bag, preferring to ploy a stream of vapour over the patient 
while they are partly covered over by a rug in a nurse’s arms. The 
effect upon children is oven more marked than upon adults. Their 
colour usually remains good instead of the pallor and feeble breathing 
which often results from the Skinner’s mask method with chloroform 
or a mixture of chloroform-and -ether. 

The apparatus has not been used for any severe operation yet. 

. APPENDIX IV. 

By Sir Frederic Hewitt, M.F.O., M.D, 

The chloroform -balance introduced by Professor Waller, and at the 
present moment installed at St. George’s Hospital, has, since its 
transference from the laboratory to the operating theatre, taught many 
valuable lessons to clinical workers in the field of practical anfissthetics. 
It has enabled us to disentangle, so to speak, the complex phenomena 
of chloroform aneesthesia, to study these phenomena separately, and to 
refer them, at all events in many instances, to their true causation. It 
has indicated for us the lines upon which we should proceed if we wish 
to obtain the best results in practice. It has, in particular, revealed 
the origin and nature of certain of the difficulties and complications of 
general anaesthesia, and has thus suggested to us the desirability of 
modifying or abandoning certain methods of administration which, 
though advantageous from some points of view, are disadvantageous and 
possibly dangerous from others. The balance has thus thrown a new 
and philosophic light upon general anassthesia, and though it would be 
wrong to claim for it that it has been wholly responsible for the funda- 
mental change that is now taking place in this department of practice, 
it has fully justified those who were responsible for the formation of 
this Oommittee in the view that, by bringing the physiologist and the 
clinical worker into closer association, considerable improvements in 
anoesthetisation would result. 

In addition to the great lesson taught us by the chloroform-balance 
and other appliances for the percentage administration of chloroform, 
namely, that safe anfissthetisation may be secured provided the strength 
of chloroform vapour does not exc^ 2 per 100, there are certain 
other lessons to which I w*ould now specially direct attention. The first 
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of these lessons is that, excitement and struggling during anassthetisa- 
tion are referable, in the majority of cases in which they arise, either 
to (1) imperfections in the inhaling system or actual apparatus, causing 
suffocative sensations, or (2) irregularities in the vapour concentration, 
causing irritation to the mucous membrane of the upper air-passages. 
In this connection I would again draw attention to th^ importance of 
the ' plenum * system of administration. Any method by which the 
diluted ancBslhetic gas or vapour is drawn through comparatively narrow 
channels by the inspiration of the patient is to bo deprecated, not only 
on account of the constant stress thrown upon the respiration through- 
out the administration, necessitating, in certain subjects, the use of 
oxygen to correct the air limitation thus introduced, but on account 
of the excitement and struggling which such a system of administration 
is likely to initiate at the very outset, when a patient is conscious or 
semi-conscious. As is well known, the impact upon the fauces, naso- 
pharynx, and larynx of frequently varying strengths of ariaesthctic 
vapour is Ikble to produce numerous reflex plienomena, such as breath- 
holding, swallowing, and coughing; but it is not generally recognised 
that such irregular strengths are also often responsible for the struggling 
and excitement of the induction stage. It would seem that irregular 
concentrations of vapour have the same effect upon half-conscious 
patients as cutaneous stimuli which, as is also well known, are par- 
ticularly liable to induce struggling if brought to bear during the early 
stages of anassthetisatioD. It is found, in practice, that the more 
closely the anaesthetist can imitate the physiologist by presenting to his 
patient a dilute vapour of definite strength, or one wliich very gradually 
increases m strength, the less will be the liability to the phenomena m 
question. The second important lesson which we have learnt is that 
gradual methods of induction, although possessing certain slight disad- 
vantages as compared with rapid methods, have the great advantage of 
securing during the operaiion a degree of muscular relaxation and 
general quietude which are rarely to be obtained when rapid and com- 
plicated methods of induction have been employed. Ever since the 
days of Clover the practical anaesthetists of this country have been vying 
with one another in their endeavours to eliminate the excitement and 
struggling stages of anaesthesia by the use of various anaesthetic com- 
binations and sequences, and it may be said that they have been suc- 
cessful in their object. Rapidity of induction has been regarded as 
more or less synonymous with skill. By means of such anaesthetics 
as nitrous oxide and ethyl chloride, and by the use of specially con- 
atnicted inhalers, it has been found possible to plunge patients into 
deep anaesthesia in from one to three minutes, and from some points of 
view such methods doubtless have much to recommend them. But, 
thanks to the combination of physiological experiment and clinical 
observation, we are now able to formulate the proposition that the use 
of these rapid induction methods is liable to be followed by difficulties 
and complications which do not present themselves when slow methods 
of induction have been employed, f'ortunately the modem surgeon is, 
or should be, in no sort of hurry ; and it is an easy matter for the anaes- 
thetist to commence the anaesthetisation ten or twelve minutes before the 
surgeon is actually ready to begin the operation. It is true that in the 
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rase of highly nervous subjects, as ^vell as in other special circum- 
stanoes, the loss of consciousness m from three to ten breaths^ which 
may be relied upon, for example, in the * gas-and*ether * sequence, is a 
great boon to the patient. But the nneesthctist who uses rapid meUiods 
of induction will often find himself unable to provide his surgical 
colleague with the beat possible conditions for operating. The nervous 
system does not like to be taken by storm; it prefers to be gradually 
invaded. If taken by stonn, as when some rapidly acting sequence is 
used, its quiescence during operations, and particularly during certain 
operations, is likely to l)e interfered with, so that various inc^onvenient 
reflex phenomena are liable to arise and to cause difficulties. On the 
other hand, a nervous system which has gradually ))een invaded by an 
arucsthetic will generally be found to tolerate surgical stimuli even in 
sensitive areas without inconvenient reflex response. The general 
re.snlt, therefore, is that it is usually possible after a slow induction 
metliod to work with a lighter aufiesthesia than that required when a 
rapid induction lias been employed — a distinct gain to tjie patient. 
'J’hese imporUnt differences in the eventual type of anaesthesia are often 
well exemplified in abdominal surgery. Whilst most patients who have 
been anresihetised slowly wiD he found lo remain tranquilly relaxed and 
with almost inaudible breathing during abdominal manipulations, those 
who have been subjected lo rapid induction methods will be very liable 
to display laboured breathing, laryngeal spasm, or persistent abdqminal 
rigidity — all of which may he highly inconvenient to the operator. 

Whilst we are undoubtedly indebted to the chloroform-balance and 
lo other appliances for the possibility of reducing the risk of chloroform 
nufcsthesia almost to a vanishing point, it is questionable whether, in 
view of recent developments in ether administration, we shall ever wit- 
)i 08 .s that wide.sprcad adoption of the more potent of these two agents 
which some writers have regarded as inevitable. During the past year 1 
have given a very thorough trial to so-called ‘ open ether, * a term now 
generally employed to indicate a method of administering this anfiss- 
thetic, the chief characteristic of which is almost continuous drop- 
ping of ether upon one or more layers of gauze, domet, or flannel held 
together by some kind of wire frame which by means of additional 
gauze or pads is kept more or less closely and continuously applied to 
the face. We are indebted, I believe, to America for this simple but 
exceedingly satisfactory method. I have employed it very extensively, 
and with such results as to justify me, I think, in predicting a long 
and successful reign for the method. It will be remembered that 
Professor W'nller in Appendix I. to Ia>st year’s report of this Com- 
mittee referred to certain experiments which he hod conducted with 
the object of ascertaining the percentage of ether generally inhaled 
during the use of the open method. Since that report the Committee 
has gone a step further. Having satisfied myself that the best results 
clinically were obtainable by the use of a Skinner’s mask covered witii 
two thicknesses of flannel, and surounded by oval * horse collars * of 
gauze, the Committee instituted a series of experiments with the object 
of ascertaining the precise percentage of ether inhaled when ether was 
fully dreipped upon this simple contrivance. The results obtained were 
remarkaMy constant, thus oonfinning the clinical observation that with 
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Buoh an arrangement of flannel and gauze a most equable type of 
anmthesia can be maintained. Without here entering into various 
clinical details, I am desirous of placing on record my complete conver- 
sion to ‘ open ’ as opposed to ‘ close * etherisation. I am certainly not 
proud of the fact that for many years my energies have been directed 
towards developments and improvements in a system of etherisation 
which, although still advantageous in certain cases, is without doubt 
faulty in its fundamental principles and therefore not suited for routine 
use. A new era in anaesthesia is commencing in this country, and it is 
gratifying to feel that its commencement has been determined both by 
clinical and by physiological considerations. We are completely aban- 
doning the ether cone and its countless niodiflcations. We are almost 
completely abandoning the time-honoured and ingenious inhalers of 
Clover and Ormsby, over the intricacies of which so much valuable time 
has been expended. Now that we know the possibilities and advantages 
of simpler methods and slow inductions, it is almost unintelligible that 
we should have tolerated these complex inhalers for so long. But it 
must be remembered that it is quite as much the element of slow induc- 
tion as the element involved in the open method that is responsible for 
the success of the new system. The inegulur ether percentages neces- 
sarily breathed from an ether inhaler, whether it be of the cone or 
reservoir type, must, as we now know, introduce difliculties which do 
not arise when an equable ether vapour is continuously breathed. 
For many years so much attention was paid in this country to- the 
elaboration of the close system of other administration that no one 
seems to have had the patience to try slow induction methods. All 
the teaching of earlier times was opposed to such methods. Thanks, 
however, partly to the example set us by American surgeons, and partly 
to the physiological observations made by this Committee, we now 
understand their advantages. Moreover, by means of appliances for 
securing oral as opposed to nasal respiration, by the use oi atropine to 
lessen mucus secretion, and by the employment of morphine, and 
other drugs in suitable cases, to intensify the action of the ancesthetic, 
are now able to avail ourselves of the striking advantages of equable 
etherisation free from rebreathing. We have, in a word, achieved that 
most difficult of all achievements — ^we have tlirown off elaborations and 
complications one by one till we have secured the utmost simplicity 
in procedure, and as that simplicity is associated with a corresponding 
degree of safety, there seems every probability that less and less will be 
beard of rival appliances for the percentage administrution of chloroform 
and more and more of this new system of etherisation. 


Boiy Meiabolim, in Cancer, — Interim ReTpert of the Committee, consisting 
of Professor C. B. Shbrrinoton (Chairman) md Dr. S. M. Copeman 
{Secretary). 

In continuation of the experiniental work on mice, an account of 
which was given in the report foe last year, we had proposed to test 
the effect on the human subject of various substances derived from the 
genital glands, more especially nuclein and its derivatives. 
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Unfortunately, considerable difficulty has been experienced in obtain- 
ing the necessary material, and it is only within the last few months 
that, thanks to the generosity and enterprise of Messrs. Parke, Davis, 
& Oo. , sufficient nuclein of animal origin has become available. Certain 
preliminary tests have been carried out with the object of determining 
the most satisfactory method of administration, the dosage, etc. The 
work has been controlled by careful observation of the effect pro- 
duced, more especially on the elimination of phosphates in the 
urine, the daily output of which has been found to be considerably 
diminh»hed, both relatively and absolutely, in cases of malignant 
disease. 

At the present stage, however, it is impossible to present any 
detailed statement, and we therefore propose the reappointment of 
the Committee for another year, without further grant of money, as 
last year’s residue is still in hand. 

• 

Tisave MeUsboUamy for the Inveatigation of the Metabolism of Special 
Organa. — Report of the Committeoy consisting of Professor E. H. 
Starling (Chairman), Professor T. 6. Brodie (Secretary), and 
Dr. J. S. Haldane. 

The gaseous metabolism first investigated by the Committee was that 
of the small intestine. A good length of the intestine was isolated and 
the interior thoroughly washed out with warm saline and then emptied. 
The loop was then enclosed in an oncometer, so that the rate of blood- 
how could be estimated by Brodie's oncometric method. Samples of 
the venous blood were collected from a neighbouring branch of the 
mesenteric vein. Detailed results of these experiments have been Pub- 
lished in the ‘Journal of Physiology, ‘ vol. xxxix. 

In the next instance preliminary experiments upon the gaseous 
metabolism of isolated organs have been undertaken. In the first place, 
organs perfused with oxygenated saline solutions were examined. This 
involved an extension of the previous methods of analysis of gases in 
saline solutions, and apparatus has been designed for the purpose. The 
results of these experiments agree well with those obtained by other 
methods, so that this method will probably serve for the investigation 
of many problems which it would be impossible to attempt in the 
intact organ. 

The Ductless Olands. — Report of the Committee, consisting of Professor 
Schafer (Chairman), Professor Swale Vincent (Secretary), 
Professor A. B. Macalluh, Dr. L. £. Shore, and Mrs. W. H. 
Thompson. (Draum up by the Secretary.) 

Mrs. Thompson has been continuing her investigations into the neck 
organs (thyroid, parathyroid, post-branchial body, carotid body, 
ventral branchial body, thymus, pro-coracoid, and pro-pericardial 
bodies). During the past year her attention has been chiefly directed 
to these various structures in the frog and other amphibians. One 
interesting fact which has come to light is that in frogs the thymus 
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gland 18 frequently absent, or at least is not to be detected, at certain 
periods of the year (in certain states of nutrition?). 

Drs. Halpenny and Gunn are engaged in experimental work upon 
the thyroid and parathyroid. The results of a series of extirpation 
experiments upon monkeys are recorded in the ‘ Quart. Journ. of 
Exp. Physiol./ vol. iv., No. 3 (1911). The effects differ in some 
respects from those reported by Horsley and by Vincent and Jolly. 

Drs. Gardner and Mothersill have been occupied with extirpation 
of the adrenals in the dog, and the effect of such extirpation upon the 
chromaphil tissues which are left behind. So far as the experiments 
have gone they appear to indicate that when the animal survives for 
some time with a minimum of adrenal substance, there is a notable 
hypertrophy of the abdominal chromaphil body. 

The pituitary bodies of the monkeys whose thyroid apparatus was 
removed are being examined histologically, but the work is not 
sufficiently ^Ivanced for a report. 

The Committee ask to be reappointed with a grant of 401. 


Electromotive Phenomena ii\Plants. — Report of the Committee, oonsint- 
ing of Dr. A. D. Waller (Chairman), Mrs. Waller (Secretary), 
Professors F. Gotch and J. B. Farmer, and Drs. V, H. Vkley and 
F. O’B. Ellison. 

The purpose for which this Committee was originally appointed has 
gradually become transformed from the particular investigation of the 
ferments involved in flowering to that of the electrical changes asso- 
ciated with fermentation of plants. In our last report we described the 
associated chemical and electrical phenomena that characterise the pro- 
duction of hydrocyanic acid in the cherry laurel (Prunus laurocerasus). 

We have continued our observations during the past year, more 
especially as regards the nature of the electrical changes involved. The 
results of our investigation, which is not yet finished, are contained in 
two papers, the first of which has been communicated to the Koyal 
Society. A second paper is in preparation. 

In pea and bean seedlings the normal electric current runs from 
the cotyledons up the stem and amounts sometimes to 0*08 volt. The 
blaze current runs from the growing tip of stem towards the cotyle- 
dons. 

Gutting the stem across causes a current from the cut end of 0*02 
volt or more, which subsides in about half an hour. 

A sharp touch sends a current from the point touched and, as 
Dr. Waller has shown, the touch of a fine hair on young stems will 
cause an electrical current from that point. 

A series of observations was taken on the relative effects of water, 
salt solution, ether, and chloral on the blaze currents, using hyacinth 
root tips as the object to be studied. 

In the water the blaze increased from 0*0080 volt to 0*0300 in three 
days ; in salt solution it decreased from 0*0080 volt to 0*0040 ; in ether 
from 0*0070 volt to 0 * r )013 ; and in chloral from 0*0020 volt to 0 * 0001 , 
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Mental and Mmculat Fatigue. — Report of the Committee^ consisting of 
Professor C. S. Sherrington (Chairman), Dr. W. MoDouoall 
(Secretary), Professor J, S. MacDonald, Mr. II. Saokville 
Lawson, and Dr. J. E. Chapman. 

Tfin Committee report that Professor MacDonald and Dr. J. E. Chap- 
man have been working during the past year with the large calorimeter 
of the Sheffield University physiological laboratory and have made good 
progress in mastering the many difficulties involved in exact determina- 
tion of heat production in the human body. A statement of the nature 
of their work is appended. Mr. Sackvillo Ijawson has continued his 
investigation into mental fatigue in schwdboys. The sum of Of. has 
l>een assigned to him in order to complete the purchase of the Rivers- 
McDougall fatigue-apparatus which he is using. The remainder of the 
grunt of 25L has l>een assigned to Professor MacDonald and Dr. Chap- 
man to defray €*xpensf's of their calorimetric research. 


Report lo the Committee, By Professor J. S. MacDonald and 
Dr. J. E. Chapman. 


We repoii a year .spent in the development and use of a calorimeter 
built, as far as its body is concerned, on the plan, and with the dimen- 
sions, of the Middletown calorimeter of Atwater and Benedict. In 
many minor details, however, we have found it useful to depart from 
that plan, as in the construction of the radiator system, the resistance 
thermometers, <fcc. 

Not intending lo measure the respiratory exchange of gases at 
present, we are freed from limitations tlue to the dimensions and resist- 
ance of absorption apparatus. We have thus used a greater air-flow, 
the pump now in place drawing 450 cubic feet per hour through the 
calorimeter. This air passes into the chamber without preliminary 
treatment other than modification of its temperature to suit that of the 
calorimeter, and in this increased air-flow and its nonnal character we 
liave obtained certain advantages. 

Our arrangements for each experiment have been greatly facilitated 
by the discovery of a relationship between the heat output within the 
chamber and the temperature of the calorimeter and radiator system 
such that 


H 




where H is the heat output, is the temperature of the calorimeter, 
and T« and T| the temperatures of the water entering and leaving the 
radiator system respectively. This equation, containing as it does no 
quantity concerned with the rate of water flow, has been of considerable 
use. For a physical explanation of this observed fact we have to thank 
Mr. J. Robinson, M.Sc., Ph.D. 

Using the calorimeter simply for the purposes of heat measurement, 
and not as a respiration calorimeter, we have had to deal with water 
vapour leaving the instrument solely as It atfected the heat equations, 
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«aQd have therefore had to pay nothing more than secondary attention 
to the amount of water condensing on, or evaporating from, the radiator 
in the calorimeter. We have thus been set free from any necessity for 
weighing the water that is condensed within the calorimeter. 

Measurements of the water vapour leaving the calorimeter were 
obtained at first by direct weighing of absorption apparatus placed in its 
path, but we have now substitute * wet and dry ’ bulb readings taken 
in an accessory chamber of suitable dimensions, and apparently with 
advantage. 

One of the gi-eatest difficulties experienced at first was the great 
delay in the external delivery of heat wliich was duo to the great heat 
capacity of the calorimeter. This has been satisfactorily eliminated by 
observations which have given us its ‘ water equivalent ’ and a means 
of rendering all our figures free from this source of error. Using these 
corrections we are enabled to express our experimental results in con- 
tinuous CUWC8 showing variations in heat pioduction of quite shoit 
duration. 

That item in the construction of Atwater and Benedict’s calorimeter 
which appeared at first as likely to need an extraordinary amount of 
experience in handling — namely, the equalisation of the temperature 
of the metal box surrounding the calorimeter to tlic temperature of the 
calorimeter in its several sections — wo have found much more simple 
than was anticipated, and have now proof that it is managed with 
perfect success. 

The only occasions when difficulties arise in this matter are wiieii 
very great changes occur iu the amount of heat produced within the 
calorimeter. To meet these special difficulties we have placed witliin 
the calorimeter an extra source of heat, a number of incandescent 
lamps, using them fi-equently to balance such violent changes. We 
have considerable evidence to support Ihc statement that no new errors 
of moment are introduced by this plan. It has the further advantage 
that the interior of the calorimeter is lighted and its occupant always 
visible. 

In our more recent experiments we have been enabled to take iiie 
records of the occupants' temperature using the thermo-couple method 
elaborated by Oamgee, and have thus now all the data required for an 
estimation of the heat production of man as distinguished from his heat 
elimination. 

In expressing the results of experiments it has been found essential 
to take full account of the surface of each subject ; a consideration of 
the published results of others and of our own direct measurements 
have led us to adopt a modified formula for the surface in terms of the 
data of height and weight 

S«3Ht^W 

A large number of experiments have been carried out with a number 
of subjects under conditions of rest, sleep, and work, and we hope in a 
short time to publish a full account of these experiments and their 
beariog upon the questions referred to this Committee. 
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Clare Island,— Report of the Committee, consisting of Professor T.. 
Johnson (Chairman), Mr. R. Lloyd Prakoer (Secretary), Pro- 
fessor 6RENvn.LE Cole, Dr. Soharff, and Mr. A. G. Tanslky, 
appointed to arrange a Botanical, Zoological, and Geological Survey 
of Clare Island, 

The Committee desire again to thank the British Association for a grant 
in aid of the expenses of field work. This grant lias been spent in 
defraying travelling expenses and incidentals connected with the survey. 
On account of the nature of th^ expenditure, voucliers are not available. 

The Committee hojie to finish their work on Clare Island })y the 
end of the present year, and ask for a further and final grant of 301, to 
assist them in accomplishing this. 


The Structure of Fossil Plants— Report of the CommUlee, S^ynsisting of 
l)r. 1). H. ftojrr (Chairman), Professor F. W. Oliver (Secretary), 
Mr. E. A. Newell Arber, and Professors A. C. Seward and 
F. E. Weiss. 

The grant of 16/. has all been H|)ent. A series of sections of a new 
eoal-incasure TrigonocaTpu,H has been purchased for Professor F. W. 
Oliver, who is describing this Palu30zoic seed. 

For Professor Weiss a numljer of sections of coal-balls and of the 
coal itself has been obtained, to enable him t^o investigate the distribu- 
tion of plant-remains within the coal-seam, with a view to finding a clue 
to a possible succession of different stages or types of vegetation. 

Other sections acquired are of Siigmaria and allied forms, on which 
Professor Woiss has long been working. 


The Experimental Study of Heredity, — Report of the Committee, con* 
sisting of Mr. Francis Darwin (Chairman), Mr. A. G. Tanslby 
(Secretary), and Professors Bateson and Eebble. 

The grant of 451. has been used to defray the expenses of experiments 
carried on by E. R. Saunders, R. P. Gregory, and M. G. Thoday. 

During the present year the experiments on the inheritance of 
double flowers have been continued. In the case of stocks the results 
have now shown that this character is inherited in accordance with 
definite though somewhat complicated laws. It is hoped that the full 
account will appear in the autumn. 

Similar experiments have also been carried out on several other 
genera, chiefly biennials (carnation, hollyhock, meconopsis, wallflower, 
and others). These have now been carried to the third generation, 
and when this season’s results have been obtained it is proposed 
to give some account of the inheritance in these cases also. 

Investigations are also being continued on the inheritance of a 
mutation in the foxglove. 
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The investigations into the inheritance of colour in Primula sinensis 
have been carried further, and attention has been paid to the genetics 
of parti-colourcd and flaked types. Experiments bearing upon the 
special relations which are found to exist between certain distinct 
factors have given interesting results,* and are being carried further. 

The inheritance of an abnormal type of flower in the wallflower is 
being investigated, and experiments are also being made with a putative 
hybrid between two species of Taraxacum , 

Mrs. Thoday has continued her experiments on the nature and 
inheritance of the yellow tinge in the sweet pea 


Botanical Pftotographs. — Report of theCommiUeey consisting of Professor 
F. W. Oliver (Chairman)^ Professor F. E. Weiss (Secretanj), Dr. 
W. 0. Smith, Mr. A. G. Tansley, Dr. T. W. Woodhead, and 
Professof R. H. Yapp, for the Registration of Negatives of Photo- 
graphs of Botanical InU'rest, 

In accordance with the wish expressed by the (>unimittee of the 
Botanical Section at the Sheflicld Meeting of the Association, the second 
list of photographs collected by the Committee has been printed and 
distributed to the botanical members of the Association. This list 
includes mainly single plants or groups of plants, either in their natural 
habitat or under cultivation. Owing to special circumstances it has 
been impossible this year to prepare and publish a list of the ecological 
photographs which have so far been collected. It is hoped that this 
may be done next year, and with this object in view the Committee 
ask to be reappointed. 


Mental and Physical Factors involved in Education, — Report of the 
Committee^ consisting of Professor J. J. Findlay {Chairman), 
Professor J. A. Green (Secretary), Professors J. Adams and E. P. 
Culverwell, Mr. G. F, Daniell, Miss B. Foxley, Mr. J. Gray, 
Professor R. A Gregory, Dr. C. W. Kimmins, Mr. W. 
MoDougall, Dr. T. P. Nunn, Dr. W. H. R. Rivers, Professor C. 
Spearman, Miss L. Edna Walter, and Dr. F. Warner, appointed 
to inquire into and report upon the methods and results of research 
into the Mental and Physical Factors involved in Education. 

The following were co-opted to the Committee: Dr. G. A. Auden, 
Sir Edward Brabrook, Dr. W. Brown, Dr. 0. P. Tjapage, Mr. H. S. 
Lawson, Dr. C. S. Myers, Dr. F. 0. Shrubsall, Mr. H. Bompas 
Smith, and Mr. A. E. Twentyman. 

The Committee have conducted an inquiry during the past year on 
the tests actually in use and to be used in the diagnosis of feeble-minded 

» Proc. Bay, 8 oc.^ Soc. B, vol. 84, p. 13, 1911. 

* Proc, Cambridge Phil. Soe .9 voL 10, p. 71, 1910. 

1911. N 
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children. To that ond they have circulated the following questionnaire 
among School Medical Officers in whose districts Special schools for 
this class of children were provided: — 

1. By what process oro the children chosen for examination by you? 

2. What methods and testa have you employed for detortninini; whether those 

children should be accepted in the schools for children of defective 
mental power? 

3. Do you use any upecially designed tests, c.r/., Binet’s, Weygandt’s, de 

Sanctis*, &c. ? 

4. Which of the various methods you have used do you prefer, and why ? 

(It would help tlie C^imiiiittee greatly if you would comment freely upon 

the various t^sts you have us^.) 

6. Have you evolved any siiecial teats for routine or for exceptional cases? 

0. How do you test the progress of the children when they are in the schools ? 

(A copy of the form of record would be a help.) 

7. Is there any * psychological ' classification of tho children in tho Special 

schools ? ^ 

8. Do you take into consideration such factors as age, irregularity of attend- 

ance at school, frequent change of schools, physical defect, &c. ? 

y. What method do you adopt to determine whether (n) a boy, (6) a girl, may 
leave tho Special school before the statutory limit of sixteen years ? 

10. Do you make any provision for sane * epileptics * ? Have you any after- 
care committctt t<i continue sttporvision after school age? 

A second set of questions were addressed to the head in is tresses of 
Special schools, as under: — 

1. Number of children in the school aged 16, 15, 14, 13, 12, 11, 10, 0, 8, and 7. 

2. Number (of those now in the school) admitted at 16, 15, 14, 13, 12, 11, 

10, 9, 8, and 7, 

3. Into how many classes are they divided ? 

4. What is the basis of clnssificatiou and how is promotion determined ? (A 

copy of your record fonii would be helpful.) 

6. Have any children over gone back from your school to the ordinary school ? 
If 60 , how many? 

6. Do you make any psychological classification of the various forms of mental 

defect and baM your treatment upon it? If so, will you kindly describe 
it. 

7. Wliat proportion of the children reach the normal proficiency of a 

Standard II. child in respect of the three R’s ? 

8 . How much time is given to manual work ? What is the nature of it ? is 

it brought into i^aiion with the ordinary work of the class-room, or 
is it outside your control ? 

The Oominiitee have received answers to these questions from tho 
following Education Authorities : London, Liverpool, Manchester, Bir* 
mingham, Sheffield, I^eeds, Bristol, Nottingham, Leicester, Blackbuni, 
Colchester, Smethwick, Eostbourne, Brighton, Middlesbrough, Wolver- 
hampton, Coventry, Willesden, Southend, llie information they have 
collected may therefore be regarded as fairly representaiivo of the 
country as a whol6. 

The summarised replies to the questions are given in Appendices I. 
and II. to this Report. The several Education Authorities are indicated 
by capital letters in the first column. 
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The Committee would draw attention to the grave need of some 
standardisation in the matter both of diagnoaia and subsequent treat- 
ment. A study of the replica will show: — 

J. That the actual sUiiidarda of admission to the schools vary very 
greatly in different parts of the country, for, whilst in some cases the 
return of a child from the Special school to tlie Ordinary school is said 
to be very frequent, in others it never occurs. One Medical Officer 
frankly says that he should regard return os iralicating fin error in 
diagnosis in the first instance. 

2. That this varying standard is accompanied by great variety in 
methods of testing. Both teachers and doctors find great difficulty 
with border-line cases, and it is clear that much careful research is 
necessary in order that it may be possible to decide with some measure 
of certainty between backwardness anil mental defect. 

3. That the number of late entries into Special schools is dispro- 
portion atel 3 ' large. This may be in part due to the recent provision of 
such schools in some areas, and in part to the natural desire of parents 
and teachers to avoid the stigma which seems to aU.acli to the Special 
school. 

4. That the number of children who remain in the Special schools 
until the full statutory age is very small. This is apparently not due 
to transfers to the ordinary school, but to the fact that the children are 
allowed to leave school earlier than is necessary. 

5. That the attempt to teach the three It’s is a lamentable failure, 
whilst the amount of time given to manual training is in many cases 
altogether inadequate. If the greater part of school time were devoted 
to band work of distrinctly useful character, probably much bettor results 
would be achieved. Work in the three R's might in many cases 
actually be confined to such as arose out of the manual work, where it 
would have an obvious meaning and use. 

G. In deciding this and other educaiionol problems diagnosis of a 
scientific character seems essential. A wider acquaintance among 
teachers with modem psychological methods is desirable, especially in 
the inl^rest of backward and mentally defective children. 

7 . There is no apparent relation between diagnosis and treatment in 
the Special schools. This is no doubt due to want of precise knowledge 
on typos of mental defect in relation to the general problem of educa- 
bility. Research on this point seems to the Committee both possible 
and urgently needed. 

8 . That special provision for backward and delicate children on the 
Mannheim plan seems urgently necessary. This would be possible in 
most districts in which Special schools for the mentally deficient are 
organised. 

A third questionnaire was circulated fairly widely amongst l^eachers 
in elementary schools in the hope of finding out how far the Medical 
Officers and the Teachers were in agreement on the subject of mental 
deficiency: — 


1. Under what circumstances do you decide to submit a child to the Medical 
Officer as being, in yonr view, unfitted to profit by the ordinary instruc- 
tion in your school ? 

N 2 
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2. Are children promoted from the Infante* deportment on grounda of 

3. Have you any experience of children whom you have rewmmended in this 

way being rejected by the Medical OlHcer? 

(If you can give the number of cases and the subsequent school history of 
such chihTren we should be grateful. 

4. Have you in your school any spocial class for dullards of oil ages? If so, 

how many are in the class, and how do you provide for them ? 

It was, however, not clear that any very wide disagreement existed so 
far as the inquiry went, but here and there dissatisfaction was 
expressed, and, in the Committee’s view, some more careful diagnosis 
should be attempted before the teacher’s cases are rejected by the 
Medical Officer. Where the resources of a psychological laboratory are 
available, these might be used with advantage. 

In concluding their report, the Committee would wish to thank 
the Medical Officers and Headmibiresses of Special scliools for the care 
they have taken in supplying the information asked for. The Com- 
mittee desire to he reappointed. • 

APPENDIX II. 

Summary of Returns from Heads of Defective Schools. 

Showa the ages of the children now in defeotive sohoola. (Q. 1.) 

Showa the agea of admisaion of children now in these schools. (Q. 2.) 



^ Aob xn Yxabs. 

A. Provincial Schools. 
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Shows the ages of the children now in defective schools. 

(Q. 1) 

Shows the ages of admission of children now in these 

schools. (Q. 2.) 



Aob w Yeabs. 

B. London Schools. 


At this age'E number of the boys are transferred to the elder special 
schools. The figures lor these schools are included in both curves* 
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3. 

4. 

5. 


No. of 
(UaHH«8 

BaMiH of (^ABsitteaiion and 
Promotion 

Children retunicd 
to 

Ordinary School 

A 

LoWCBt, 
midilie and 
u])per. 

a. AttainnieutB on entering Si^eoial 
school iiH judged from pi-cviouH 
teacher's report, and the chi Id's 
power to apply itself to any simple 
ououpaiiun. 

h. i'roriiotion determined on progress 
shown from a mental, physical, 
and moral standpoint (half-yearly 
report). 

None. 

Bi 

Fivo. 

a. (ieneral iiitelligenco. 
h. Improvement in two subjeots. 

Repeatedly. 

Last year, ten. 
Thid year, eight. 

Bii 

Four. 

it. Menial capacity of child. 
h. Promotion according to mental 
development oi child. 

Yes; twenty. five, 
an avetago of 
2’5 yearly. 

Biii 

Tw<». 

(Jlassilied according to mental capacity* 
Promotion by mental development. 

Yes ; five. 

0 * 

Three. 

Morning classes classiHed according 
to oduoationai abilities ; afUTnoon 
elasses according to ability in manual 
work. 

Yes ; thirty-two 
(including four 
transfened to 
P.D. school). 

D 

Two for most 
Bubjeota. 

According to abilities in three R’s and 
handwork. 

Classified os 'younger* and 'older/ 
but individuals occasionally con- 
sidered. 

Yes; one. 
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0. 

7. 

a 

PHyohoIo^fical or othei 
Classification 

No.of (Miildrcii wh(» 
it*ach Standard If 
Proficiency 

lime for Manual Work. Nature 
and OrgsiUHaiion of 

li^h ohild studied separaUdy : 

1. Obedience to commands. 

2. Ke.MponH«*. 

3. Will power. 

4. Memory. 

.1. Moral propensities. 

Lack of self-control oft<'n 
noticed. 

Heading — not 
more than 

40 per cent. 

Calculation — not 
morn than 20 
})er coni. 

Writing — not 
more than OO 
ix^r cent. 

8 hr. 20 min. ylus I hr. draw- 
ing. Ixjwer classes— Kinder- 
garten. tapper elasw'H — Woml- 
woi'k, gardening, laundry, 
cookery, needlework, rug- 
work, &e. 

. Partly into relation with work 
of schoolroom, woodwork, and 
cotikery taken at centres. 

Beyond a certain point Um» 
todiouH. 

Defective spe^h togeflier for 
speech traiuinx. In the 
case of those whoso rt'anon 
is undcvelo|K‘d, begin with 
little that is known. 

Perhaps 5 per 
cent. 

8 hr. Training for the time 

when they leave si hcK)l. Taken 
in relation with ordinary work, 
most of occupationM taken iii 
eon junction with three K’s. 

'L'his imposMiblo owing lo 
individual difTereiices. Kacli 
child carefully Htuduxl ai d 
taught, according to mental 
status and moral standaid. 

Sixteiui per cent. 

f}.J hi. Woodwork, fietwork, 
"liasket weaving, clay and 
paper modelling, pa|>cr tolding, 
iiead-work, eookiMy, knitting, 
and brick biutdiiig. 

Ves, brought into relation. 

Individual iiiHta'uction accord 
ing to child's capacity and 
One case of cruelty 
treated for a year. 

It is probably 
possible t<.> 

Hccurn 25 

per cent, at 
this iiartioular 
centre. 

12 hr. Laundry work, cooking, 
wood' work, ami manual fram- 
ing as distinct from the kindi'r- 
garteii. liand-training as a 
part of the ordinary routine. 
W(»odwork by a Technical 
Instructor at the Technical 
Centre. 

No complete closHlflcation. 
Audiles, visuals, and spec'ch 
defectives treat^ individu- 
ally. Majority seem men- 
tally apathetic rather tlian 
definitely deficient in one 
sense. 

About 29 per 
cent. 

OJ hr. ; and for older girls, 8 hr. 
KindergarUm ottcupations (cut- 
ting and design, bead thread- 
ing, pajXT-folding, painting 
and colour work, Ac.), basket- 
weaving, rug-niaking, needle- 
work, drawing, chip carving, 
metal repoiisi^, cooking and 
lautidrywork. With the ex- 
ception of cookery and 
laundry all ooniuHited w'ith 
ordinary class-room work. 

Only in a soinowhat crude 
way, (School oidy opened 
four years.) 

Out of seven- ‘ 
teen in school 
three will 

evenitlaliy bo 
at the level of 
Standard 11. 

7 hr. 20 min. More modern 
kindergarten occupations ; 

cookery, laundry (gills), wood- 
work (boys), gardening. 

Yes, except in the ease of 
rookery and laundry. 
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3. 


4. 


No. of 
(Mhanon 


RHNiH of (>litA8iAoatioii nii«l 
Promotion 


F Two. 


Cl'iSflificalion aceoniin)]; to (‘aftahility, 
nut .igo. 


I 

If 1 'wo. ('lafwifioation according to capabilitieH 

(mental power) as well as attain- 
' ments. 

I Promotion, when there is diHtinct 

j advance in mental calibre — occa- 

Hionally to make room for younger 
I I scholars. Individuals consider(Kl in 

• I each subject. 

1 I 


1 

a. (/lassification according to capability 
Manual for lessons. 

work, Promotion by progless, if accommo- 

sometimes datioii will permit. 

four. 


1 

I 

! Three. 


J Thiee. a. CIoah 1. — Children who have made 

I no progress in the Klemcntary 

' school. 

I Class 2. — Children withdrawn from 
i' Standard I., cannot read, write, 

j or calculate. 

Class 3.^4jhildron promoted from 2. 
i h. Promotion according to mental 
! development shown by (i) speech, 

I (ii) habits and emotions, (Hi) 

powers of attention, &c. 


I 


G. 

Children returned 

I 

Ordinary School 


Yc‘.s ; four. 


Yes ; three (one 
of whom after- 
wards reached 
Standaid VTT.). 


I 


i Yes ; six. 


No (school open 
two years). 
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Pftycholo((ii'nl or oilu^r 
(^UhNitioatiou 


i I 

No of rhildmiwhoj 
, r«'Ach StitiolHnl 1 ( j 
j ProHi*ioin*y I 


8 . 


'riiiM* for MhdiiiiI Work. Nature 
Hiul ( )rgiti)iHation of 


No. 


! rt. StiHlic*il chiefly tlirough 
pliyHiciil expreNHion ; cor- 
n‘ctivt* ph^’Hieal exeiTiscH 
given. • 

h. Aim At oiihivating hoIL 
i control (by meana of work 
I which tiiakcH the child feel 
I its own |x)wcr), and seif- 

‘ itH8( rtiun (child encourago<i 

to aasist others), though 
Hoiiietitncs this must lio 
chocked (detailed account 
given). 


; Ihiiihtful if any 
I attain pro* 
iicieiicy in all 
three, though 
some may at- 
tain it in ono 
or two. 


I Out of a class of 
I cightci'ii, five 

I are equal to 

! Standard 111. 

I in reading, 

I and four to 

I Standard 11. ; 

four equal to 
Standard TIL 
I ill writing. 

Arithmetic 
weak, particu- 
larly writt-en. 


No ; imjiosHible, owhig to I Only one or two. 
smallness of the sidiom. j Eight or nine 

I per cent, in 

I reading (not 

111 BiHdltng), 3 
I or 4 per cent. 

I in writing and 

dictation, and 
1 or 2 iier 
cent, in arith- 
metic. 


Differences classified ; — i School opened 

1. Defects m receptive paths i recently. 

of brain — hearing, sight, > 
and touch. I 

2. Defects in retentive cen- 

tres of brain-- inability 
to iierceive, to retain and 
associate ideas, and to i 
form judgments. I 

.3. Defects in emissive paths 
of brain— lack of co-or- 
dination of muscles, 
shown in gait, speech, 
fto. Instnictioi) rcguUt4»d 
accordingly. ' 


7 hr. 40 min. Boys ; boot- 
making, gardening, basket- 
work, riig-fiiakiiig, knitting, 9lc. 
OiiIh : t'-ookcry, hoiiscwifiTy, 
needlework, gaidening, j>a|»cr- 
bali making, Ac. Garden and 
workshops attached to school. 


7 hr. 35 mill. Kindergarieii 
Oi'cupations, knitting, needle- 
work, macram^, rug-work, cane 
and basket work, chair caning, 
straw mats, woodwork, }>oad 
curtains. ()n school promisees, 
under ordinary teachers. 
Articles are made for school 
use. 


Older boys, 480 min. ; older 
girls, 460 min. ; younger 
children, 430 min. Wo^- 
work, shoe repairing, domestic 
and cookery, bead - work, 
basket-work, netting, knitting, 
sewing, &c. 

Yes, brought into relation with 
class-ioom work. 


8 hr. As prescribed by Board of 
Education Regulations for 
Younger Children. All con- 
nected with ordinary class 
work. 
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3. 

4. 

5. 


N<). i»f 

( 'iHhhrH 

RafliK of (Masfiilleation and 
Promotion 

(’hildren returned 
to 

On! in ary Scluwd 

h 

I 

Thrco. 

1 

i 

Attammentfl (chiefly manual) doter- 
minc claHHificaiion. 

Yes ; eight. 

L 

1 

1 

1 

Proinothm by pnirKUtmcy in three R’h ; 
but older children usually placed in 
the first class. 

, Yes ; eight. 

' t 

• 

Nl 

Thift*. 

r'ltisfliHcation by proficiency in throo H’«. 
Ihomotion by proercas in same. 

Only one within i 
last eighteen j 
months. > 

1 

1 Nii 

; .Six. 

1 1 
1 

1 

1 

< 'laHsificatioii at cording t4) elementary 
work, ('hildreii who aiv better in 
one subject art' allowed to j(o in a 
)ii)^her claw for that subject . 

1 1 

1 Kleven in eight l 
years. | 

! 

Oi 

i 

1 

Thrco. 

1 

Classification on ability in ihrt*e li’s. 
Promotion on ability in tliree H’s. 

Niue 

1 

Oii 

'I'hipc 

According to ability in ocouiiations, 
geiieial oomniofi-sensa. and useful- 
ness. 

None. 

1 

1 

1 


I 

• 
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<(. 

rsyohiilogicul op 
ClaBHiticatioii 

7. 

No of who 

peach btaudiipd 11. 

1 Proficiency 

H. 

Tinif fop Manual Work Nature 
and OrganiHation of 

No (amall sto^f). 

Between 4 and 

5 per cent ; 
some can leid 
and not write ; 
some of * dul- 
lest * good at 
inentid aiith- 
motic. 

1 

7 hr. ftO mm. Older boys : gar- 
dening, caipciitry, rug-making, 
&c. Older girls : cookery, 
domestK; work, needlework, &e. 
&c. Younger chddron : kin- 
dergarten ; It is the practieal 
basis of ail instruetion. 

No. 

• 

Only eight out 
of seventy- 
live. 

/ lir. Drawing, clay -model ling, 
brush-work, paper loldiitg and 
eutting, paper- mat making, 
rug-wotk, woodwork, cookery, 
no<^lework, knitting. 

Brought into rrdaiion with 
oidlnary w'ork, and under 
control of H.T. 

No. 

One per cent. 

Younger child ion, tij hr. ; older 
eliiidreii, 7J hr. 

Preparatory ’to employ meiit 

after sehool age. A good 
deal also in conncH'tion with 
the elementary work, except 
woodwork, done in school. 

No. 

1 About 2 ])er 
cent. 

7i hr. (Jills; laundry, cookeiy, 
needlework, knitting. Boys : 
woodwork, boot- mending, 

basket-making, chair-eaning. 
Both : rugwork, clay- modelling, 
])a]K>r folding, mat- weaving. 

Connected with ordinary class 
work. Elementary taught by 
moans of manual. 

None. 

Very few. 

Older children, 8 hr. ; younger 
children, tl hr. Boys : wood- 
woik, chip carving, cobbling, 
rug-making. Girls : neiflle- 
W'ork, housewifery, cookery, 
Ac. 

Yea, except older boys' wood- 
work, and older girls* cookery. 

d. Extremely dull, inert casos 
— oooupations require 

manual work. 

h. Nervous cases — more seden- 
tary employment, 
c. Moral oases — almost en- 
tirely manual work. 

About 3 |jer cent. 

10 hr. Boot-repairing, wood- 
carvitig, gardening, cookery, 
housewifery, needlework, rug- 
making, modelling 

Yes. 

• 
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3. 

No of 
ClaHHeH 

4. 

BaHiH of ClasHitiratioii »ii<1 
Promotion 

6. 

(MiiUlren i-eturned 
to 

Ordinary Selunil 

Oili 

Three. 

ClassiOcatiun aecording to ability in 
manual. 

IVil. 

P 

Two, 

C^lassiMeatioii according to reading and 
writing ; roeUi.MMiliwl for sfioeial 
Hubjocts. 

Promotion in each subject aecording 
to progress. 

Fiftt^cii. 

Qi 

Four. 

]*romotion aoeoiding to l>i*yearly 
examination. 

Twelve. 

Qii 

Seven. 

( 1 . Mental attainments. 

6. Improved general res]X>PBO and c<lu- 
cational progr*)8B. 

Twelve. 

Qiii 

1 

Five (HDiallor 
divisions for 
manual). 

a. Mental ability and reading. 
h. Progress, 

Five. 
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0. 

7. 

8. 

l*Ny4‘hologi<‘al or other 
(^laRNihoatioii 

^To.of (’hildren who 
reach Standard 11 
Protieiency 

Time for Manual Work. Nature 
and Organisation of 

To a certain extent, followed j 
by indivUliinl treat inenl. 

Not more than 

r» p<‘r ooiit. 

Older, 7 hr. 6 min. ; younger, 

0 hr. Older girls : ncHxlle- 
work, cookery, houw'wifery, 
drawing. Older boys : draw- 
ing, gardt^ning, woodwork, cob- 
bling, nig-making, cane-weav- 
ing, paper- modelling. Younger 
children : needlework, kinder- 
garten. 

Yes, except cookery and wood- 
work. 

No ; Hpecial ^orniH of defect 
receive indivuliml atten- 
tion. 

About 60 per 
cent, at the ago 
of sixteen. 

dj hr. f>er week. Older girls, 8J ; 
cookery, laundry, dressmaking. 
Older boys, 6} ; woodwork, 
weaving in basket, oano, raffia, 
string, wool, paper. Younger 
children : kindergarten opera- 
tions. Correlated as far as 
possible. 

' 1. Neurotic children — 

a. ‘ Nervous ‘ — gentle di«- 

eipline and kin<lly en- 
couragement. 

b. Neurotic-plenty of work, 

especially manual. 

2. Apathetic children — rous- 
ing, stimulating training ; 

' drill and lessons needing 
activity (r.g., * shop 

losflOns’). 

Not more tlian 

7 |K‘r cent. 

10 hr. Occupations according to 
the Code. 

Yes, except cookery, laundry, 
and part of wood and tailoring 
work. 

Teacher makes individual 
study of each child. 

Not more than 
10 per cent. ; 
rarely that a 
child is satis-' 
factory in all 
three. 

Half-time to older children ; 

6 hr. to younger. Older boys ; 
tailoring, woodwork, shoe- 
making. Older girls : domes- 
tio training. Younger chil- 
dren : kindergarten occupa- 
tions. 

Yes, as far as possible, all the 
work under the control of 
Head Teacher. 

dassification indicated by 
S.M.O. Special classifica- 
tion for the word-blind and 
those who cannot under- 
stand number. 

About 11 per 
cent. Many 
attain the 

standard in 
reading, but 
not in num- 
ber or oom- 
{Kisitionr 

Half-time. Older oliildren : in- 
dustrial work. Younger chil- 
dren : kindergarten. 

Yes. 

• 
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RSPORTS OK THK STATK OF ROISKOS. 


! 


i 

4. 

6. 

I 

1 

1 No. of 

1 

KasiN uf ClasHifleHtion iiiut 

(MiiMreii returned 
tt) 

Ordinaiy School 

1 

1 (JlnMHOj) 

1 Pron otioii 

- 

— 




Qiv 

1 Five, 

’ a. General ability. 

Ten. 



; fu Progress. 


1 Qv 

Five for ele- 
mentary 
work ; 

Hevon for 

manual 

work. 

ClaNHifioation and promotion baaed on 
proficiency in the elemontary aub- 
jectft — particularly reading. 

1 

1 

m^v, 

\\i 

Six, 

ClaHsifioation according to cajiaeity. 
Promotion orrattainroentA. 

Kleven (Hince 
ismi). 

1 

1 

i^ii ' 

i 

i 1 

1 1 

1 

Six 1 

j 

j 

Ability. 

No * record form.* 

PiogreAH IjookA kept by teaeherg. 

Nino. 

Kiii 

1 

Three. j 

] 

1. Mental cajiaciiy. 

2. Phyaical cafiabiliUwi. 

Children in each ele^a divided into i 
old<!r and younger, according to 
mental attaininontH ; work graded 
accordingly (detaila given). 

'IVo, 

! Kleven. 

Kiv 

Three, 

ClaBHificatioti based on mental capacity 
and phyHieal defectn. 



i 

« 

Promotion by pr<igit»aA. 

1 

! 
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6. 



8 . 


1 

I 


PHyrholiigifttl or other 
(UaHNitli'aiJoii 


). Undevelopeil menial 

powei’H — 

a. Removal of cauae 
adenoida). 

h. Foot!, oxerciaos, mniple 

leHHOIlH. 

2. Abnormal caHeH — spei ial 

attention to manual woi k. 

3. Morally defective - - bod 

habit H checked : training 
by IcKHonH and example. 

Defect judgcfl^hy 8.M.(). — 

1. Word-blin<l reading re- 
placed by manual work. 

2. NiimlMT-bliinl - number 

omitted. 


No of Children who! 
leach Standard IT ' 
ProHcieney | 


Time for Munuul Work. Nature 
and OrganiHation of 


About 11 peri Half-time with older children; 
cent. i a little more with younger. 

! Older childien : induHtiial 

I work. Younger childrt'n : 

' work preparatory to the older 

1 oeeupationa. 

I Except woodwork, taught in 
! aehool. 


I Alioiit 13 |H*r hr., iipjar elaam n ; 0 hr. 4t> 
I cent. min., lower elatwt'K. Induatriul 

I work for boy». Doiucbtic 

I training for girls. Youngrr 

I children : kindergaiten, lug- 

I making. i^’.e. 

I ^ea. 


No ; elaHHi's tiKi large, hIuII 
Lx> Rmall and not (|uulitied 
for such work. EpileptioH 
are iHolated. 


, Ele\en in twelve 
years. Upper 
I ehildren still 

! deficient in 

j Homo of the 

three R’h. 


No. 


Almotii nil. 


7J hr. Boys ; woodwork, metal- 
work, netting, cardboard model- 
ling. Girls • hoiiM'wifer} , 
laundry, eooKciN, and needle- 
work. 

Ves. 

12 hr Tailoring, houbcwifery 
(and cooking), hand and eye, 
plain needlework. 


Impossible, owing to large 
classes (twonty-tivc to 
thirty). 


About 2 per 0 hr. 40 min. Tailoring, house- 
cent. wifery, strip- work, needlework, 

rug-making, raflia work, flower- 
making, netting, kindergarten. 
Yes. (i^ord Form under 4 . ) 


Practically none, but low- 
grade cases placed in lowest 
class. 


About orie-niiith Class 1, <1 hr. 15 min. ; Class 2, i 
(11 percent.) 8 hr. 45 min. ; Class 3, 8 hr. 

5 min. Boys : tailoring, gar- 
dening, netting, cane • work, | 
wire - work, clay-modolling, ' 
drawing, kindergaken. Girls : | 
needlework, maciam^, kinder- , 

§ arten, clay-modelling, pa})cr- | 
ower-making, drawing, rug- | 
making, housewifery, cookery. ! 
Yes. (Record Form under Ques- ^ 
tion 4.) 
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3. 

4 

5. 

1 

No iA 
('laSM‘8 

Bhsih til' < Mahttiliciitioii iiud 

Prt .motion 

(’hiltlreii returned 
' to 

! t)r«linary Sclmol 

Uv 

8jx. 

1 

(iMHHiiicaiion — goiieral ace. 

rrouiotion — 

а. Incapable of progrcHH— put m 

manual cIunh. 

б. Ot/luTH promotctl according to 

mental iminoveuicnt. 

1 Fourteen. 

1 

1 

1 

I 

Rvi 

Six (incluilin^ 
worksliop 
and 

kitchen 

clasBCH). 

\st Olticr chililreii- halfdinie 

manual and half-time cIohh uihI ruc- 
tion. 

Itul 'Young chddren who ahtiw 

improvement ordinary »>choo] work 
and oceupatitiiiK. 

‘Artl rln»s. - Trial cIhhh for neweometa. 

•l//i (lasM . — Bod e>am'H. 

Promotion according to capability. 

j Fightcen. 

1 

Si 

J< ive. 

Mieiu'ral coinmon-HenMc * and manual 
work. 

Promotion aH vacancice occur in ujiptT 
clasHOH. 

tJno. 

! 

1 

1 

Sii 

1 

Seven. 

Crotm-clacMitication according to sub- 
jcctB. 

None. 

1 

Siii 

Six. 1 

1 

Ah in Standard 11., with exceptionn for 
special occasionB {e.g., moral). 

None. 

Siv 

i 

! 

As in Standard III. 

None. ^ 

1 

1 

1 
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6. 


7. 

8 . 

Psychological or other 
Olassiflcation 

N^o.of Children who 
reach Standard 1 1 . 
Proficiency 

Time for Manual Work. Nature 
and Organisation of 



Eight per cent. 

8 hr. Carpentry, ironwork, clay- 
modelling, boot - repairing ; 

housewifery, cookery, needio- 
work, kindergarten. 

Yes. 

No 1 teachers guided by 
experience alone. 

• 

Reading and 

spel ling — 
about 40 

per cent. 

Arithmetic — 
none reach 
Standard II. 
level, except 
with regard to 
knowledge of 
money value. 

Older children, 10 hr. ; younger 
children, 7| hr. 

Yes, oonduoted on premises 
under control of U.T. 

Individuals are studied and 
treated as needs require. 

In ordinary 

sense of words, 
very few. All 
energy bent on 
giving prac- 
tical acquaint- 
ance with these 
subjects in con- 
nection with 
manual work 
only. 

7^ hr. to manual work proper, 
but all lessons taught through 
hand. 

All of it is in close relation with 
school work, and under H.T.*s 
control. 

Children are studied and 
oharaoteristios are noted by 
teachers. 

A very small 
n e r 0 e ntage, 
but present 
progress en- 
courages hope 
for better re- 
sults in futuie. 

7 hr. definitely, but manual 
methods constantly in use. 
Under H.T.'s control, and in close 
relation to ordinary work 

As in SiL 


Fifteen per cent, 
in reading, 
but in other 
subjects none. 

6 hr. 40 min. Very varied. 
Under H.T.’b control, and done 
in olass-rooms by ordinary 
teachers. 

As in Sii. 


Four per cent. 

in reading. 
Four per cent, 
in writing. 

As in Siii. 

As in Siii. 


1911. 


o 
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RKFOUTS ON THE STATE OF SCIEKCB. 


London Special Schools. 

. (Summarised returns from eiglity headmistresses.) 

For questions 1 and 2 see page J8l. 

QuesLion 3. — There is considerable variation between a niinimum 
of two and a maximum of twelve (this for manual work). Occa- 
sionally there appears to be an increased number of classes for manual 
work, bub this is rare. Fairly frequently, too, there is cross -classifi- 
cation for various subjects. 

Question 4. — (a) In the majority of cases the basis of classifica- 
tion is the three II 's, though * general intelligence * is preferred in 
a good number of cases. Reading ^ alone is taken in a few cases, and 
Reading and Calculation m several. Manual ability, age, interest, 
physical condition, and other factors arc also mentioned, generally 
as taken in conjunction with the tliree R‘8 or ' general intelligence 

(b) Promotion is generally determined by progress in the above 
subjects. Many returns draw attention to the fact that promotion can 
f)iily take place as vacancies occur. 

Question 5. — The rephes to this question do not admit of statistical 
summary, since such factors a.s the length of time during which the 
school has been opened cannot be allowed for. In the case of four 
returns it has been possible to calculate the percentage of children 
returning each year to the normal schools, and this is found to range 
between seven and twelve. 

Question 6. — In the majority of cases there appears to be no 
psychological classification, one reason given being that these children 
show too great a variety in their mental constitution to admit of a 
workable system of classification. It is very generally stated that 
each child is considered individually. 

In those cases where a psychological classification is attempted, 
the systems adopted seem to fall under three heads: — 

A. hVoin point of view of energy displayed by the child: — 

1. Nervous, excitable children. 

2. Apathetic. 

B. From medical point of view: — 

1. Hydrocephalic. 

2. Microcephalic. 

3. Epileptic. 

' 4. ^.^ongols. 

5. Cretins, Ac. 

C. From point of view of function affected: — 

] . Weak will. 

2. Wavering attention. 

3. Small relativeness. 

4. Lack of co-ordination. 

5. Lack of imagination, 

' One retarn states that Reading is taken as the basis, * being a lubject whioh 
needs more collective teaching (than Arithmetic)/ 
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The opinion is pretty generally expressed that it is advisable to 
separate children of similar defects. 

Quesiion 7. — ^The replies to this range from ‘ none ' to ^ all.' 

1. All except those irregular in attendance and imbeciles are ex- 

pected to reach this standard. 

2. None— children may improve greatly, but, as a rule, there is 

always one weak subject; should they reach the required 
standard they perform with difficulty what a normal cliild 
does with ease. 

The mean is apparently about 30 per cent., but there is too much 
variation to admit any importance to this figure. 

One return draws attention to the fact that there is a variation 
from year to year of some 30 per cent. 

Another says that only those children admitted at an early ago 
attain the required standard. 

In the few cases where separate returns are given for each sub- 
ject there is considerable diversity of opinion as to the relative diffi- 
culty of the three subjects. A few returns show that in the case of 
Arithmetic and Writing the percentage varies according to whut the 
subject is meant to include, thus : — 

(1) Arithmetic, on paper, nil; mental, 30 to 40 per cent.— 

problems are very difficult. 

(2) Writing, 80 per cent., or, including Dictation, 10 per cent. 

(3) Writing, 90 per cent., of, witli Spelling, 50 per cent. 

Question 8. — (a) Average, from six to eight hours; and, in case 

of elder boys* schools, half or two-thirds of the total time spent in 
school. 

(6) Many forms of handwork are given, from kindergarten and 
paper-folding to laundry, cookery, and woodwork, bootmaking, and 
tailoring. 

(c) With the exception of the domestic subjects and woodwork 
(and in the elder schools, often these subjects, too), the handwork 
appears to be under the control of the head teacher of the Special 
^hool. 

' APPENDIX Iir. 

Detailed Report on Methods of Testing Menial Deficiency. 

(The Committee is indebted to Dr. Shrubsell for thie lleport.) 

The methods employed in arriving at a diagnosis involve medical, 
psychological, and pedagogical elements. It is not possible to draw 
a hard and fast line between these, and it will probably be clearer to 
describe the examination without at first distinguishing between the 
elements. 

Before the child is seen by the medical officer a nomination form is 
usually filled up by the teacher of the school, if any, the child has 
attended. In the case of children nopiinated by the Attendance Officers* 
Departments, there is usually no information at all available. 

The first items, nam^, age, aq4 address, call for no comment; 

o 2 
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the time the child has attended school is valuable os giving information 
bearing on possible backwardness. Most teachers here enter the 
regularity of attendance, and any information they may possess as to 
the causes of any absences of note. As every child is seen by the 
medical officer, item 5, asking whether the appearance of the child 
is stupid or bright, throws more light on the teacher's personal equation 
or powers of observation than on the child's mental condition, though 
it might be useful if any cases were rejected at the nomination stage. 
Information as to whether the child is obedient, mischievous, or spiteful 
is valuable, especially the first and last points. Most children seem to 
be entered as either apathetic or mischievous. Spitefulness is often men- 
tioned, sometimes on the authority of the parent, but sometimes, and 
this is of value, because of complaints lodged at the school of the 
child’s behaviour in the street. Spitefulness appears to be more 
common in low-grade cducable defectives and in imbeciles, but also 
markedly occurs in a |;roup which will demand separate attention — 
the a-moral children. Question 7, on the habits of the child, **is essential, 
since one who has not acquired the first elements of cleanly behaviour, 
even in respect to the excreta, cannot be tolerated in any school even 
if there are difficulties in the way of immediate classification as an 
imbecile. It is sometimes sufficient to invalid these children for six 
months or a year, making the parents fully understand the obstacles 
to formal education. It is remarkable that a number of parents are 
quite careless in respect to this primary education in habits until it 
is forced on them by the inconvenience of having a child at home when 
they wish to be rid of him during school hours. It might also be noted 
that these children when not complete imbeciles are almost always, in 
my experience, of the male sex. The information derived from item 8, 
as to any peculiar or dangerous propensities, usually only leads to a 
repetition of (6) 3 as to spitefulness, but occasionally some information 
as to particular misdeeds is given. Question 9, asking for direct in- 
formation as to the teacher’s estimate of capacity along certain lines, 
is most valuable as an estimate of the standard of the school or of the 
teacher, and after a sufficient number of forms from one school have 
been studied it becomes a great aid in regard to the chance a child 
would have in the said elementary school after discharge from a special 
school. In spite of the abolition of payment by results there is still 
in many schools a certain standard which is looked on as the irre- 
ducible minimum consistent with being a reasonable soul, and if the 
school has a good scholarship record this minimum in no wise coincides 
with even the mean standard intelligence of the merely backward group 
of children. Where differences between the medical officer’s estimato 
and that of the teacher occur, the children should be submitted to 
a psychological investigation by the more recent experimental 
methods. Teachers sometimes fail to realise the importance of the 
questions under this heading, and this is to be regretted, as during the 
time in the infant school or in the standard opportunities must have 
occurred of testing all the points under far more favourable con*, 
ditions than arise at an admission examination, where the work must 
be done rapidly, and the confidence of the child may not be thoroughly 
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established even when the olass teacher is also present. A priori the 
results of an admission examination should be below the teacher's 
estimate; in practice the reverse happens in a large proportion of 
cases, especially when the child comes from a senior department. 
Notes on observation, imitation, and special tastes are conspicuous 
by their absence; attention and memory are usually described in 
negative terms; reading, writing, and calculation as Standard O. 

It is only right to say that there are many exceptions in which 
most accurate and valuable information is afforded, and the deficiency 
in others is doubtless to be attributed to a failure to recognise the 
real value of the information on the schedule as a corrective to the 
direct observations and conclusions of the medical officer. 

The question as to whether a child is afiectionate elicits little 
information, and again is confused with spitefulness. Question 11 is 
too indefinite, but may elicit information in regard to any sexual 
irregularitigs. The remaining questions need no comment. 

The schedule is of value in giving some indications of the line of 
inquiry to pursue, but does not fulfil expectations. As time goes on 
the value will probably increase, particularly when head masters and 
mistresses have closer acquaintance with modem methods of psycho- 
logical diagnosis. 

At the time of the examination the child attends accompanied by 
his parents, if they choose, and by the class teacher, when possible. 
The examination usually begins by inquiries addressed to the parent 
as to the general state of health of the child, his conduct, and any 
points to which she may draw attention. The results when to the point 
are entered in a special record-book, but the real object is to enable 
the child to become accustomed to the room and to enable observa- 
tions to be made as to his behaviour and general carriage. 

The child may be restless or apathetic, his attention may be given 
to some object in the room, he may start playing on the floor, pick 
restlessly at objects, or even take up and begin to destroy some object 
which attracts his attention. On the other hand, many are shy and 
cling to their parents. 

The child is spoken to and asked his or her name, and the 
attention attracted if possible by something such as a picture-book. 
The order of the succeeding tests and those employed must depend 
on the response obtained and the willingness displayed. The less 
ready the response, the more the early stages must be made attractive 
or even to resemble a game. The tests cover such medical observa- 
tions as may explain any deficiency or backwardness, including rough 
tests of the acuity of the senses, muscular control, carriage, presence 
of adenoids, and, if necessary, a more complete examination of the 
body generally. The tests which might be classed as psychological 
oover ^ontaneity, motor and sensory response, immediate and remote 
memory, will-power, as shown perhaps with memory in responding to 
a series of commands. Finally,' partly pedagogical and partly psycho- 
logical tests in relation to reading, writing, and calculation. 

MedioiU tests or observation - — General aspects; whether under- 
grown or otherwise. 
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Form and size of the head, — ^Microcephaly, oxycephaly, rickets, 
hydrocephalus, marked asymmetry, Ac. It seems impossible to lay any 
stress on the diameters, the variation is as great in normal children, 
pace certain observers. 

Shape of the face. — Features normal or coarse. Shape of the 
nose, whether a good bridge or sunken, small or large orifices, in- 
cidentally evidences of catarrh or rhinitis. Changefulness or fixity of 
expression. Ovei'action of frontal and facial muscles, coarse or fine. 
Presence of epicanthic fold. Knitting of eyebrows, grinning, Ac. 
Power of fixation with eyes and eye movement, squint, Ac. Move- 
ment of head instead of eyes in following an object moved a short 
distance. Defects in these respects may lead to backwardness froiri 
inability to fix attention, or inversely may be the sign of a mobile 
attention. Shape of the ear, of the palate, and tongue. Dribbling. 
While irregularities in shape, size, Ac., accompany mental defects, 
they are not patliognomonic--<lefective movements are morei important. 

The movements and attitude of the child are noted, erect carriage 
being as a rule better than slackness. The way in which the hand is 
held is recorded, but the nervous pose is far more common than 
mental deficiency. A far more important point is to note whether a 
child having been asked to do something, say hold out his hand or 
open his mouth, will leave his hand in position or remain with his * 
mouth open while his attention is directed elsewhere. This is usually 
a sign of deficiency at the age of six onwards, but errors can arise, as 
the child may have the drill-lesson so impressed on his mind that he 
will wait in any prescribed position until ordered to assume some 
other. In a certain number of children at this stage the power o! 
touching the nose with the finger from the horizontally stretched 
position of the arm as a starting-point may be tested with the eyes shut. 
This tests both motor co-ordination, muscular or position sense, and 
the will-power, both to execute the movement and to keep the eyes 
shut. A preliminary failure may occur through suspicion on the child’s 
part as to what is to happen while the eyes are shut. It is unfortunate 
that the parents and sometimes the teacher tell the child they are to 
see the doctor and constantly refer to the examiner as doctor before 
the child. If the child has recollections of uncomfortable episodes 
associated with doctors confidence is hard to establish, though its 
absence is a test of memory and sometimes may be utilised to obtain 
evidence of descriptive power by asking the child why he dislikes 
doctors. 

At this stage certain defects, as chorea, hemiplegia, various paralyses 
or ataxia are noted down, thcMigh they would really have b^n noted 
before much of the foregoing. At this stage, too, the power of imitatioli 
is tested in doubtful cases. The movements to be followed may, if 
desired, begin with fine movements as of the fingers, and if th^ 
fail the larger atm or trunk movements attempted. It is better in a 
case of suspicion to commence with a massive movement as picking up 
some cA)ject, then to try arm and teg movements, finishing off with the, 
fingers. It does not take tong, and ih eases with a rapid resj^se 
several stages can be omitted. Any additional movements should be 
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noted, the moat common being overaction of the facial muscles. In- 
cidentally by this time some information as to the child's hearing 
{iowers, grasp of new ideas, and speed and range of response will have 
been obtained. 

A child of * seven to eight or over wlio cannot or will not imitate 
may provisionally be regarded as below the ordinary elementary school 
level. It is perhaps necessary to go into the question of will, in the 
sense of a strong will not to do anything, but some indication of this 
will have been obtained from the child’s demeanour. 

In the case of a child who failed to imitate, one would have had 
some indication as to how far, if at all, his attention had been fixed, 
by watching the movements and listening to the instructions. Further 
tests might be made in such a case by the use of various objects, 
coloured balls, spelicans, a pocket knife, or as a supreme test a penny. 
If these fail to attract attention the child may be cither invalided or 
excluded as, for the time being at any rate, ineducable, and if there if 
satisfactory evidence from the demeanour and liislory of lack of atten 
tion he may be classed as imbecile, especially if the inattention extends 
to matters of common cleanliness. If some attention is paid, the child 
may be tested with other simple movements, as folding a piece of paper, 
turning over a picture-book, Ac., or by asking him to sit down or open 
the door. With no response the child may be regarded as below the 
special school level ; with a response the history needs to be gone into 
to determine what opportunities the child has had, but at the best such 
a one would be admitted on probation. These cases arc revised witiiin 
three months of admission to a Tiondon special school, and in times of 
great pressure if the home circumstances were fair the child might be 
left at home for six months and then re-examined. 

Throughout it is most important to note all evidences of spon- 
taneity — ^there is no worse sign than a child doing nothing at all. 
The child whose imitative response had been adequate would be 
asked to perform certain well-known movements, such as sitting down, 
opening the door, &c. Here it is as easy to, at the same time, test 
certain features of attention and memory by asking for the per- 
formance in a specified order of several separate actions. Thus : ' Put 
on j[Our hat ’ ; * Take a pencil from the table and put it on the fonn 
outside ' Come back and mind to shut the door after you.' A child 
who performs all in the right order after being told once possesses a 
considerable basis of power on which the teacher could build, and a 
close examination would be necessitated in order to determine that he 
was deficient and not merely backward. Most, however, fail to carry 
out more than two commands. A usual result is for the child to put 
on his hat, go outside, and have to be fetched back. Normal eight- 
year-olds in Standard IT. do all without hesitation. 

The examination may next be extended to the nature and use of 
well-known objects. Suitable ones are a key, a knife, coins, Ac., 
and the statements of what a child would do with them are of great 
Talue. The knife is practically '^ways known and the key usually, 
the corns depend on the value. The children at this age rarely have 
e;iperienoe in actual life of anything above sixpence or of personal 
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posweasion above a penny.* Though coins are taught in the infant 
school, the impression is less real and vivid. With older children it 
is well to know what they do outside of achool, as some who sell 
newspapers, Ac., have a much greater acquaintance with coins than 
others. 

Pictures give some interesting results. At admission examinations 
it is sometimes difficult to get a response without pointing to the 
object in the picture required — many children insist on saying ‘ pitty 
picslier ' instead of mentioning what it represents. The response, 
when obtained, usually consists of nouns used as interjections, and 
given forth with considerable vehemence in the delight of new dis- 
covery, e.gf., cat, dog, horse, Ac. In this test some care is needed 
to be sure the child might reasonably be acquainted with the object. 
Children have been found who had never seen a cat or a picture of 
one, and if a cat is not an object of common knowledge, how much 
must one guard against inferences from failure to reco^ise other 
animals. The human figure, cats, dogs, and horses are usually recog- 
nised, though the latter may be called a cow. Sheep, pigs, and goats 
are less well known. Sometimes success follows an elephant, tiger, 
camel, or rhinoceros when a sheep is unknown. This is due to 
pictures in infants’ rooms or a school visit to the Zoo — an impressive 
event. Birds are usually called * bird ' without distinction of kind 
even in Standard I. of the Elementary schools. With defectives at this 
stage of their education descriptive or qualifying adjectives are 
extremely rare, and often not more than one noun per picture can be 
elicited. 

The powers of observation and also probably memory can be tested 
by asking, ‘ What did you have for breakfast? ’ ‘ What did you see 
on your way to school ? * Ac. A poor response is obtained in seven- 
and eight-year-olds suitable for special schools. A good response 
leads ultimately to more detailed inquiries into possible causes of 
backwardness. 

Tests of general knowledge such as ‘ What pulls a cart ? ’ ‘ What 
street do you live in? ’ * Where do the trams go? * Ac., are often neces- 
sary and useful. The best response is to the second query, since even 
defective children usually have their address drilled into them by 
their parents in case they should get lost in the streets. Still corre- 
sponding children in the ordinary school answer these immediately, the 
defectives slowly. With these can come simple associations of number 
and powers of addition and subtraction set, not as propositions but 
as corollaries. Thus t ‘ How old are you ? ' ‘ How old will you be in 
two years’ time? ' ' How old were you two years ago? ' ' What day of 
the week is it? ' ' What is the day after to-morrow? ’ ‘ What was the 
day before yesterday? ’ Ac. Dr. Hogarth has described a method of 
marking the answers in No. 5 of School Hygiene : he gives one mark 
for the present age, two for age last year, next year, and the year after, 

* If at a quettlon in a formal Beriei a chOd were aeked * Would you rather have 
a penny or a sixijenoe? * it ii well to remember an aniwer * a penny* does not 
mean neceesarily it doee not know the difference in value, but rather that H U 
aware the mother would take away the sixpence. 
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three for an answer dealing with a three-year period, and four for one 
who can at once say his ago in, say, nine years. Similarly with the 
days of the week. Pour for an immediate response, three if prompting 
is required such as not to-morrow but the day after. Most can only 
answer the primary question, ‘ What day is to-day ? ' by the help of 
prompting, as ‘ Is it Sunday ? ' An answer then gets one mark, but 
by afterwards giving to-morrow and yesterday two can be obtained. 

Dr. Hogarth follows this test by asking, ‘ What is a cat ? ' His 
marking being — 

1. No responflo. If the child's confidence has been gained it is then probably 

defective. 

2. It's a kitten, it's a pussy, or it's a cat — One mark. 

3. What catches mice, Ac. — Two marks. This is the average answer of a 

dull or backward child over seven, and of some of the less severe cases 

of general mental deficiency. 

4. A cat has four legs, Ac. — Throe marks. The answer of an average child 

of B«ven to eight. 

6. A cat is an animal — Four marks. 

6. A cat is an animal with four legs and a fur coat — Five marks. 

Only bright intelligent children give such answers. Three, four, 
and five marks on these scales show a considerable degree of intelli- 
gence. 

The children with one and two marks are further asked * Have you 
a pussy-cat at home? * ' Have you ever seen a cat? ' Ac. Or to test 

the number of ideas, * What does a cat do? * As a last resort, Dr. 
Hogarth tries ‘ What would it do if you pulled its tail? ' He says this 
always produces some such response as * scratch * or * bite. * 

For older children at the leaving stage similar methods can be used 
with harder subjects, as steam-engines, motors, Ac., paying attention 
to the boys’ opportunities for knowledge. Still this test alone will not 
suffice, for a boy may know some subject well and yet be unable to do 
any form of school-work. It is not sufficient to test the intelligence 
only without relation to school-work. 

In some cases the colour sense would be tested both as to the 
powerof naming simple colours and of matching simple colours. There 
are a good many children who will match reasonably correctly and 
yet make some extraordinary efforts ' at nomenclature. Generally, 
however, a child of seven to eight years in the Elementary schools 
should be able to name red, yellow, green, blue, brown, black, and 
white, which are the ones employed. Some children up for the 
examination may only know, say, rrf in addition to black and white. 
All who respond at all to ejuestions know black and white. Most of 
the children who failed to give names of colours correctly match them 
passably and do not make the classical errors in matching. If any- 
thing, the tendency in naming seemed to be to put deep yellows with ^ 
red, and greens with blues, under either name. This is a phase passed 
through in the infante* school 0ome two or three years earlier with 
thd majority of normal children. 

The tests of educational acquirements or powera of production are, 
with the present arrangements of schools and curricula, forced to play 
an important part in the inquiry. Boughly, tbw fire confined to the 
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throe B'b, but un endeavour should be made to distinguish between 
pure mechanical performance and intelligent use. 

The three R's may bo taken separately or together; with an older 
or more intelligent-looking child 1 like the combined methods. Thus, 
show the child a paper on which is typed or written * Pick up a pen 
nnd write your name. ’ If this is done, the power of intelligent rcaaing 
is established. Or end up with ‘Write down what is in the fire.' 
A 1 espouse shows the power of spontaneous writing, and if such a 
child can do some reasonable calculation no question of deficiency 
arises. Indeed even if the calculation failed, but the child could 
count, much evidence would be necessary to show that it is more than 
backward. However, with the bulk of the children seen at admission 
examinations no such short cuts con be employed. 

Reading. 

Tt is necessary to have several grades and variolies of reading- 
books, as a certain initial shyness may prevent a child tnaking an 
effort with a book which has a different type from that to which he is 
accustomed. Children say, ‘ We don't have tliis book at our school.' 
However, with the help of the teacher from the school in question 
a suitable book may be chosen, and the child is shown a simple sen- 
tence and asked to start reading. I generally choose three- and four- 
lett-er words — e.g.^ the cat w’as on the mat, Ac. If this is read satis- 
factorily I ask the child to show me a mat (if there is one in the room), 
or the cat (if a picture of one is available). This being done correctly, 
harder sentences in this or other readers are found until the child's 
limit as to (a) mechanical and (6) intelligent reading have been deter- 
mined. The results are entered as Grade J., II., ITT., or Standard 
T., H., Ac., ns the case may be, corresponding to the level of these 
classes in the average Elementary school. Should the child not start 
io road, it may be shown some little words and asked to read them, 
is, it, was, on, no, Ac., being useful. Or the child may be shown 
the picture in the reader of a cat, dog, cow, Ac., and asked to point 
out the word on the page. It is well to note all instances of reversal, 
thus, on called no, Ac., for they are fairly common. They repre- 
sent a common phase in the lower grades of infants’ schools, but 
should have been dropped entirely by the age of eight. To connect 
the mechanical process of reading with an understanding of what is 
read is most important, and in this connection an examination of, say, 
twenty children from some two or three schools throws light on the 
teething methods even more than on the attainments of the individual 
children. 

It is well to get the child to spell out a word or two, as quite a 
number know words while only knowing a few letters. I feel con- 
vinced that the bulkbof children in the schools learn each word initially, 
^ if not permanently, as individual ideographs, and that the {tfocess of 
learpinr to spell them afterwards is slow and painful. For this reason, 
if a child has been referred back to the infants’ school for, say, six 
months, and then comes up for" re-examination, it is well to adopt a 
ijl^^wbst differ^t order and method pn the second obcasion, for an 
observant parent-^nd there are si^o such, even of defective philaren—* 
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may have noted the ecuteuces used in the inethodfl previously referred 
to and specially taught these to the child. It is also necessary to bear 
in mind that a child may be able to read only small letters or only 
capitals, or vice versa; that he may or may not know anything of 
cursive script. In cases oC doubt, when using the sentence methods, 
the teacher from the child’s school should write the sentence in the 
way usually adopted at school. 

Certain other points crop up and may be recorded in regard to 
reading. There is the impressionist child who, seeing two letters, 
builds a word and reads away apparently fluently, but if you chance 
to be watching the passage, often inaccurately. There is a similar 
type who will take a book and at once begin to read, but not a word 
that the cliild says may be on the page in question; yet such children, 
usually girls, may appear to read long and reasonably coiinectetl 
sentences. Such children must have good memories of a kind, I 
should think, with an aural basis. Others spell out words very slowly, 
obviously gaining the word from the letters. Of such there are two 
types : those wdio say out loud or under their breath the letters named 
as letters, c-a-f, and then produce cat and those who deal in sounds, 
ker-ah-te, and may also give cat. In unusual words both these 
methods lead to disaster, which should be credited to the system 
rather than the child. Indeed, one of the great difficulties in assess- 
ment, especially for a recently appointed medical officer, is the weight 
to attach to the effects of different systems of teaching reading. Duo 
allowance must be made for the method used at the school whence the 
child came. Most stress should bo laid on whether the reading is 
accompanied by any understanding of the subject-matter read, ft is 
often necessary at those admission examinations to enlist the aid of 
the teacher to get the child to read at all, and in any case the reports 
of school performance are of great value, particularly in the case of 
a child who does nothing at the examination. In the rarer case, in 
which a child said to do nothing at school* performs well at the examina- 
tion, the capacity must be estimated by the better performance, and 
sometimes a change of school may be advantageously suggested. 

Writing, 

This, as before mentioned, is tested as to transcription, dictation, 
and spontaneous writing. It is quite common for it to be said that 
a child can write, and on investigation for it to turn out that it can 
write its name and nothing else, sometimes not even a component 
letti^r. The form of inquiry from the teachers might weU be modified 
so ,a$ to cover these points, since the answer too often applies to 
transcription only. 

If a child of seven to eight cannot do transcription, and has 
received a treasonable amount of instruction, he would be regarded as 
defective. Dictation reveals several types of defect included generally 
under the word blindness. In some instances the child may make a 
little progt^ss in rea^ng, but in Writing, although quite able to copy, 
show by the gibberish put down in dictation that letters are nearly 
On tUs account it is well to have at the examination a 
epiebimen of the chila’s ordinary school production. The milder grades 
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of defectives in this respect generally show the influence of associa- 
tions of sound, and in some cases the reading methods may have 
been in part to blame. Spontaneous writing is tested by asking the 
child to write down the names of simple objects held up for him or 
otherwise indicated. The final test may be to get a child to read, 
after a brief interval, a word or sentence he has written. If, for 
example, he had written to dictation ‘ Pick up your cap,* and he is 
later shown the sentence and told to do what it says, and does it, the 
chain of writing connections would seem to be complete, though 
, there is the possibility of the reinforcement of his reading by the aural 
and motor memories of the preceding stages. 

Arithmetic. 

The variation in this is so great that no one line of procedure can 
be suggested. Perhaps the moat usual start is to ask some such 
question as ‘ What is three and two more? * If this fads, try ‘ If 
you had three apples and I gave you tw^o more, how many would you 
have? ’ The latter is far more often answered than the former. 
Similarly with subtraction. These points are often brought out at an 
earlier stage by the query, ' How old will you be in two years' time? ’ 
The knowledge of multiplication may be tested if the child has leamt 
it at all, but they rarely have attempted anything beyond the six-times 
table. Even then it is a common experience for a child to know say, 
all the three-times table if allowed to start at the beginning, but not 
to have any idea of Ihree times six without saying the table through 
«to that point. However, inquiries into the acquaintance with the 
table belong far more often to the examinations in the schools with a 
view to return to the elementary school than to admission examina- 
tions. A child who has failed at 3+2 under all mental forms is 
asked to count them out, using any convenient objects — counters, 
spelicans, or the fingers. Addition in defective children, if performed 
at all, almost always involves counting from the beginning, even if 
only one object has been added to the heap already counted. A 
certain num^r cannot count at all; these are reviewed with the 
special question as to educability in the foreground. A child who has 
had opportunities of education for some time and who still cannot 
count, would at the best be admitted to a special school on probation. 

Speech. 

In the course of the foregoing tests evidence as to speech will have 
been collected. There ore many forms of mis-pronunciation, and only 
those who cannot be understood at all are necessarily thereby rendered 
unfit for a special school. Defective speech without other defects 
(to a m^ked degree) might qualify for special instruction, or for a 
stammering class where such exists, rather than a defective school. 

General IrUellectual Capacity. 

"tn estimating the results pf the examination allowance must be 
made for educational opportunities. This is largely done in the course 
of inquiries into generd knowledge, memory, and power of attending* 
A child who has not been to school at all, or who has attended but 
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rarely, cannot be expected to have many educational attainments unless 
the parents have been able and willing to give some instruction at 
home. The home atmosphere is very important; wliere this is bad 
and the children are never talked to intelligently, little can be expected ; 
but a very backward child in a bright home may, in the absence of 
special explanations, be regarded as defective. A child of ten or 
more unfit for Standard I., even if showing some signs of general 
intelligence, would make more rapid progress after spending a term or 
two in a special school. Such a child is too old for the infants* school, 
and does not profit by the large classes and necessary mass methods 
of the upper departments, but responds well to the more individual 
methods that are possible when dealing with smaller classes. Many 
children of the higher grades in special schools might do well in schools 
of the intermediate or Mannheim type. 

Children may be, as a result of this examination, either (1) sent 
back to elementary school; (2) sent back to the infants’ school for a 
period if their age allows ^nine is the limit); (3) certified as mentolly 
deficient; (4) excluded as imbecile or ineducable; (5) invalided for a 
specified period. 

Once admitted to special schools children are re-examined about 
three months from the date of admission, and thereafter at intervals of 
from six months to a year. The examiner sees the teachers’ reports 
and the children’s exercise books and manual work. The examination 
in the main is on similar lines to that at admission, but there is more 
opportunity to go into details or to follow out any particular line of 
inquiry. In the upper classes of special schools, where all the children 
(or nearly all) can do some writing, mass methods save time. Paper 
and pencils are distributed and the children told to write their name at 
the head of the paper. They are then shown an object or picture and 
told to write the name. Then to write the answer to some simple 
question, as * What does a cat eat? ’ Then three or four words of dicta- 
tion. Then to answer a question written on the blackboard, as * What 
is in the grate? ’ Then the answer to the written question, * What is 
twice two? ’ or such like query. Then the answer is to a similar hut 
spoken question. An addition or other sum is then dictated and 
another written down on the board. When these are finished the 
children are seen individually. As they come they ore handed a slip 
with such a request as " Pick up a pen,’ and are told to do what it says. 
A preliminary experiment to explain that this does not mean either 
reading the sentence aloud or writing it down is often needed, in which 
case the marking is a point lower than for an immediate response. 
Then some general questions, including perhaps ‘ What is the day after 
to-morrow ? ’ 

In general the oxaniinotion otherwise follows the lines before 
mentioned, except when any special point is being tested, or when the 
medical officer is experimenting with some test or other, which would 
then be tried oii all cases, in addition to the usual routine of general 
knowledge, intelligence of response, attention, and the three B's. 

‘ Up to the age of twelve and a half children who would be 
^reasonably able to enter Standard II. are returned to the ordinary 
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Klemoutary school ; after this age the boys go on to older mentally 
deficient schools, where there is much manual work and training with 
a view to special trades, which provide a better education for them than 
they could have in the ordinary schools. To a lesser degree similar 
facilities are provided for the girls. 

From the start in the special schools half the day is devoted to 
manual training in some form or other. 

In dealing with such special investigations as have been mode it 
would perhaps be easier to follow the lines of some text-book and 
indicate liow far they have been or could be easily tried. For this 
purpose Whipple’s * Manual of Mental Tests * has been used. 

Anthropometric Tests. 

These can all be easily taken, and most have been tried on a larger 
or smaller scale. From the standpoint of diagnosis they are of very 
little use. Stature and weight can be dismissed at once, though I agree 
with the conclusion that the defective children are inferior iJo the aver- 
age. But so they are in social status, on the average, and if compared 
with those from corresponding poor districts only there is not much 
difference. Head dimensions are very variable and only characteristic in 
extreme forms, when they are often associated with iipliecility, e.g., the 
hydrocephalic or the microcephalic. The results are of pathological 
rather than educational interest; even marked deformity is sometimes 
associated with an ordinary degree of intelligent educational perform- 
ance. Grip, vital capacity, and tosts with the ergograph or dyna- 
mometer might easily be taken, though they are not usual at present. 
In the ordinary way it is clear that the attention flags quicker in the 
special school than in ordinary children and that the children tire more 
quickly even of a game. The tapping test could be tried, but does not 
seem to offer much promise of educational results. The principle of 
beginning with the massive muscles and larger joints is fully realised in 
the drill, manual training, and even in teaching writing. 

The target test for aiming is used as a game, but the results have 
nob, so far as I know, be^ recorded. The electrical tracing test offers 
some promise, since it could be used as a game, while at the same time 

a a valuable training in muscular co-ordination. For this the bell 
be the important part of the apparatus. The same applies to 
the steadiness tester. 

Sensory Capacity. 

Visual acuky is tested by Snellen’s types if the children know the 
f^^tters, or by Cohn’s E test, and some experiments have been tried 
‘ Vith pictures of animals in place of letters. Visual defects are common 
among mentally defective children and are a source of trouble, in that 
the glasses have to be prescribed from the retinosoopy alone, while the 
careless b^its of the children lead to frequent damage to the glasses 
when ob^ned. To avoid loss they are often kept at school and no4^ 
allowed^j^ be taken away. Some tests of eye balance have been under- 
taken. Colour vision is in a sense tested in the course of instructioi^ 
and the wool tests are sometimes used. 
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Hearing is bested by the response to the ordinary voice and to the 
fcHTced whisper at varying distances. The elaborate detail of the 
psychological laboratory is not possible in the classroom. Some experi- 
ments in discrimination of pitch have been made in the case of the deaf 
'and defective, as have some with Gallon’s whistle. They would not aid 
in the duties prescribed by the Act. 

The discrimination of weight and form, size, dc., is definitely 
taught in some of the special schools. There can he no doubt,,that most 
mentally defective children are Miindhand in tins respect, but the 
influenoe of practice goes a long way. The method might be utilised 
perhaps with advantage in the later examinations, but save for definite 
research purposes elaborate method could hardly be adopted. Pain tests 
are not tried, but a defective child with a broken tooth and exposed pulp 
has been known to worry very little over it. The difficulty would be to 
get any results at all. With special care such experiments might be con- 
ducted by someone with whom the children were very familiar; e.g., a 
teacher wht> had received the necessary training. I should have little 
doubt that in the defectives it was largely a study of states of attention. 

The range of visual attention is only tested in reading, a topic too 
long to discuss here from the school medical officer’s standpoint, 
though it would bo worthy of much attention. 

Tliose who use word-wholes or dominant letters make the most 
effective * intelligent * readers ; the others spend so long on letters or 
sounds in various building processes that there is nothing left to under- 
stand with. 

The spot pattern tost might be experimentally tried, though the 
difficulty would be to get the children to understand what they were 
to do. 

Tests of visual apprehension are now used as a game and as part of 
the training of boy scouts. The test has been employed at admission 
examinations using some four or five common articles, but not with 
success; better results might be got at centre visits. The use of 
pictures has already been discussed. 

Cancellation tests, or the similar underlining test, is recommended 
by Sherlock for use with mentally deficients. It is useless for admis- 
sion examinations unless only ^uch a letter as O were chosen, and it 
takes too long. It seems to offer some promise as a mass tost for 
the highest class or of those proposed to return to the elementary 
school, but other tests seem to give quicker and equally accurate 
results. 

Dot counting mi^it be tried, but if a child will at an admission 
examination count correctly twenty large marbles it is all that can be 
expected f^m a good-grade defective. Large numbers cannot count 
to five. We always record gross counting results, and later this, in the 
form a rosary, is the basis of a popular way of teaching arithmetic to 
certain defective^. They get into simpler methods after a time. 

Simultaneous disparate activUies would, I fear, be beyond use unim 
sewing and reading were tried with the girls, or knitting. Description 
has been more or less utilised, but it must be verbal unless you have a 
long time to spare. The higher classes who can write spontaneously 
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aro tried, as part of their education, with easy compositions, which are 
often descriptive, and from these very useful information may be 
obtained by the school medical officer, who would naturally look 
through the books of cases proposed for return to Elementary school or 
for exemption. 

The Aussage test could bo tried with very long exposures, but as 
before mentioned it would hardly be possible to get all the questions 
answered, even if the picture or object were all the time in the sight of 
the pupil. The same applies to Binet’s card of objects ; but the method 
might perhaps be used with advantage in teaching these children. 

The association tests suggested look promising. In a way they are 
used, of course, in the line of inquiry involved in the question, ‘ What is 
a cat?* previously referred to, but the list method might be tried. 
They also come in in such questions as ‘ Is it day or night ? * followed 
by ‘ How do you know ? * 

Memory is tested only by the multiplication table and recitations, 
apart from its obvious bearing on all work. Some can learn little 
verses quite well. It is the useful forms that always seem wanting. 
It is tested, too, in questions as to breakfast, things seen on the way to 
school, &c., but this mixes up with fidelity of report, which is often con* 
spicuously absent. Logical memory is trained in the repetition and 
explanation of little tales and accounts of current events. Some 
teachers record impressions on this, but I know of no accurate records 
or definite investigations. It is a useful accessory, but of less certain 
direct diagnostic value, save in its misuse, as in the children who will 
read fluently what is not on the page. 

Suggestibility, — See size-weight illusion. 

Imagination. — Ink blots as described have not been tried. The 
children, like others, often add to a blot in an effort to make a picture, 
but there are no records of results. 

Development of sentences. — Used in teaching, and might well be 
used in examination. 

Vocabulary.— Testod in relation to the intelligence of the reading it 
is clearly very limited, but there are no accessible lists made for this 
purpose. 

Size-weight Illusion. 

Demoor's test consists in presenting to the child two objects of 
identical form and weight but differing in size. To persons of normal 
intelligence the smaller appears to be the heavier when handled. It 
is claimed that mentelly defective children respond that the larger 
package is the heavier. Dr. Thomas found in London special 
schools that the test generally elicited a normal response in the 
higher grades of children, but the defective response in the lower 
grades. The test, therefore, divides the defective children in the 
schools roughly into two classes, one approximating to the dull and 
backward, the other to the imbecile. He regards it as of considerable 
value.* 

• Dr. Myers points oat that the * defect *occara in sormof very yoong children* 
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Oraded Tests for Developmental Diagnosis: de Sanctis* Tests. 

The principle employed in these tests has in part been utilised, but 
not the exact methc^. In particular the time required for response 
has not been noted. This applies to all the other tests. One reason 
is that whilst the child is thinking, the time is used in getting points 
of history, &c., from parent or teacher, at the admission examinations, 
or in noting the performance of some other child at a centre. The con- 
ditions under which the work must be done require a considerable 
number to be passed in a short time. This must be borne in mind in 
evaluating the opinions of the school medical officers. Occasionally 
there is the opportunity for more. We have, however, no such stan- 
dard set of objects as de Sanctis suggests to carry about, desirable as it 
would be from a comparative standpoint ; but perhaps some commen- 
tary from the methods, having a similar aim, which have gradually 
grown up jp use quite independently of the Italian authority may be 

E ertinent. They will be placed as if for the strict method as narrated 
y Whipple. 

Test 1. — This is tried in almost every low-grade case at an admission 
examination, and with shy or nervous children generally, as it so 
resembles a game that a response can usually be obtained. Very few 
refuse. Of these, some are obstinate and in nearly every case will 
respond later, if necessary, with the aid of the teacher. The rest turned 
out to be imbeciles or in^ucable. 

Test 2. — Tried less often, as, unless distinctly coloured objects are 
available, it is out of the question. I have tried a similar test showing 
various objects, including the one the child had previously picked up. 

Not having anticipated at any time that I should want to refer in 
detail to the results obtained by these tests, I find my notes are too 
brief to allow of an analysis. But I am confident the response was 
quicker and more accurate when different objects were used than when 
the recognition depended on colour. Errors in colour certainly arose, 
particularly between a deep yellow (some might call it an orange) 
ball and a rather dirty light vermilion ball. The response to this was 
generally good. 

Test 3. — Only tried with a limited range given by wooden bricks, 
and actually not very often. (I might point out that when a test 
must statutorily be made on a certain day and time the postulates of 
the general directions cannot be ensured and the children are not all 
comparable in the matter of comfort, fatigue, mental attitude towards 
the test and the observer. This from a diagnostic, as opposed to the 
experimental psychologist's standpoint, can be reasonably, though not 
entirely, discounted by appropriate allowances of time, encouragement, 
4 eo. l^petition after a day or two is impossible.) 

Besponse is, generally speaking, good even in low-grade cases, 
who, however, take very much longer and want to slop and play with 
the bricks instead of finishing collecting those that resemble the one 
indicated. It gives indications of observation, attention, and persever- 
ance and is very useful, but as time presses it is not used for the better 
grade of case. 

Test 4. — Only tried with letter-cards and pictures of animals as 
1911. . p 
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used in vision testing, &c. Then ask, Show me the E's or the c^ls, as 
the case may be. But are these cases comparable ? 

Test 6. — Tried with bricks or any similar objects of varying size, 
and without reference to the foregoing. Out of questions asked singly, 
to elucidate ideas of number, size, and distance, the order of correct- 
ness seems ordinarily to be distance, size, and number. But if differ- 
ences are only slight the estimate of size falls off more than that 
of distance, both being diminished in accuracy and rate of response 
very materially, while the estimate of number is unimpaired. The 
majority of the grade at w'hich this w'as used touched and counted 
the objects. There was, unfortunately, no attempt at liming. 

Test 6. — These and similar questions seem more adapted to better- 
grade children. They are useful to detect backwardness, for a child 
who can answer them at all readily is bright and intelligent or well 
trained. Now, if a child could answer such questions, yet could not 
read or write, and had attended school to a reasonable extent, that child 
must have some specialised defect. Tf, on the other hanefii it had not 
had any opportunity of education, then it may be expected to progress 
rapidly and would be regarded as merely backward, because of the 
comparative rarity of specialised defects associated with a quite bright 
general response. Such cases do, however, exist; e.g.y there is a dis- 
tinguished draughtsman and inventor who cannot letter his drawings. 

The general method of de Sanctis* tests is of high value, especially 
in dealing with those whp cannot read or write, or whose powers in 
that direction are very limited. Tests 1 to 5 should be passed by 
the child of seven to eight, as should Tests 6 fu) aud (c). Test (d) 
yields a more doubtfql response, as the child hardly grips what is 
meant, but if time be allowed and the object put in the new position 
it will be done. 

Older children can answer it quickly, but the defectives take much 
longer. Out of six of these two at least failed. 

The Binet-Simon Tests: 

. 1905 Series, 'j 

1. Never tried with a match, but frequently by asking child to 
follow movements of the finger while keeping his head still. Accessory 
test tried in various forms, 

2. Always tested, though not usually with direct intent, but any 
failure to co-ordinate movements would be noted. 

3. As above. Failure with these leads to an examination along 
physically defective lines — f.e,, more strictly medical, with a view to 
a provisional diagnosis. Invaliding the almost certain result. 

4. Tried in so far that the offer of a sweet or a halfpenny is some- 
times tried as a last resource with a very low-grade or ob^repeFOUt i ^ 
case. Conolusions seem sound. 

5. Tried unintentionally, much as described^ with a caramel. One 

unwrapped it, the other threw it at me. llie test I have tried is to 
give the child a simple knot to untie, but Mt done often enough to 
have more than the generB^ iinp^8aici& that all but the tower g^ee 
attempt it correctly. ' 5 
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Always tried. See earlier remarks. A very useful test, as aU 
nbt defective at seven to eight can pass this. Those that bannot, 
usually ineducable. 

7. Very useful; always directly dr indirectly tried, usually the 
latter. In a definite test on about 400 children in special schools about 
five per cent, failed to point to their mouths. These wore recent 
admissions in the lower classes. 

8. Tried so far as (a). See previous note. 

9. This does not seem to give the line between idiocy and imbecility 
at any age ; 6 is nearer my experience. The question involves a goo^l 
deal, and the response is by no means always obtained in the lower 
classes of normal infants* schools. See also the 1908 series. 

10. Tried. I agree in the main with the text. I have never used 
lines of known length. 

11. Tried. General agreement as to result. Have never laid stress 
on it. In asking this and similar questions, or others, echolalia may be 
nbted. • 

12. 18. Not tried in a reasonably comparable manner. Discrimi- 
nation of weights is taught in some special schools. 

14. See note on ‘ What is cat ? ’ 

16. Tried. No defective child at an admission examination could 
do such long sentences, except perhaps (1). I have not used the 
examples quoted. Yet the child may know a verse of a popular comic 
song. 

16. Tried. Usually looked on as a catch, and so is apt to spoil 
the examination. Many stick to ‘don’t know.* I am not sure a 
response, unless quite to the point, is a good sign. 

17-26. Not tried. 

26, Tried with older children. More often by listening to tho 
spelling lessons actually in progress. Serve the purpose, but more 
convenient methods. 

27, In some form often tried, especially at later examinations. 
Questions must not be abstract or the mentally deficient fails. 

28, Quite satisfied if a mentally deficient child at later stages can 
tell tho time at all. If a child passed tliis at admission, should liesitate 
over saying mentally deficient save for special defect; e.g., word- 
blindness. 

29, 30. Not tried. 

1908 Sbbibs.** 

Three-year-olds, 

1. A little hard for many threes, or even fours, until some time at 
school. French family life must involve far more talking intelligently* 
to the child; — i,e., true education — ^than obtains in many poor English 
homes. On this base a general disagreement with Binet’s standards 
as too high in the main ; with some exceptions equally too low. 

. ,2. Varies. Fe^ will do so Ippg a sentence until some time at 
school; then they pick up quickly.. There are tew opportunities of 
testi^ chijidren under five in school. ‘ 

< The oomments on defective children refer to thoso*^of^»cven and upwards to 
Pf€pon. 

p 2 
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3. All who respond could do two at least. I found all the mentally 
deficients, seven to ten, could do digits, but not always possible to 
understand what they said. 

4. See previous notes. I have never seen a three or four who said 
‘ A man and a dog ' ; ‘ Man-dog, ' or even ‘ Man and dog, ' I could more 
easily credit. In saying this I confine myself strictly to the Elemen- 
tary schools grade of child. Some four-year-olds in good families can 
and do read the newspaper. (An imbecile might say cat or dog, but 
would add no descriptive word unless he had had some more definite 
training than they have usually had when up for report.) 

5. I think a three-year-old would give Tommy or Nelly, not the 
family name. I have tried, but kept no exact records. Five per cent, 
of the younger mentally deficients, seven to ten, did not know their 
names. 

Four-year-olds, 

6. Agree; tliree per cent, of mentally deficients did not know, and as 
many said Yes to both ‘ Are you a little girl? * and * Ara you a little 
boy? * 

7. Agree in the main, but many fours would call any coin ' penny ’ 
or ‘ farden ' ; all mental deficients who answered recognised and 
named the objects, though several confused the halfpenny with other 
coins. 

8. Agree ; all the mentally deficients passed. 

9. Agree; all the mentally deficients passed. 

Five-year-olds, 

10. Not tried. 

11. No certainty as to age level. Tried in mentally deficients with 
a pencil; the upper classes made successful efforts; about half the 
lower-class children failed. A simple test of manual powers. 

13. Fifteen per cent, of the mentally deficients failed to count to 
five. I have no record of the counting to four correctly but failing at 
five, but can recall two instances. 

Six-year-olds, 

14. There are a good many failures at six and over in this. In 
regard to the feet or turning round any drill mistress could confirm 
this. The mentally deficients are far behind the normal, but I have 
no figures. 

15. Mentally deficients, or the majority, cannot do it with easier' 
sentences. 

17. See previous note on * What is a cat? ’ A useful test in good 
hands. 

18. Done earlier than Binet suggests with normal children. Of 
the mentally deficients almost all fail^ to carry out more than two of 
the orders. 

19. More than half the younger mentally deficients knew their 

20. Three-quarters of the younger mentally deficients ]aiew 
whether it Was rooming or afternoon. 
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Seven-year-olds, 

21. Nob tried. 

22. See under Writing above. All sevens should be able to do this 
unless pen and ink have not been allowed, and then pencil could be 
substituted. At six and a half infants move to senior departments and 
learn to use ink. Of mentally deficients one-fifth utterly failed, many 
scrawled, and half were scarcely intelligible. 

27. £^e under 13. 

28. Of mentally deficients a quarter failed outright, and another 
quarter made a mistake. 

Eight-year-olds. 

29. Much too hard a passage for most eights in elementary 
schools, but varies directly with the home surroundings. Too hard 
for most mentally deficients who are leaving. Time certainly longer 
than given.* An absurd test for imbecility as understood for school 
purposes. 

30. Some younger mentally deficients could count two simple 
coins ; the older ones varied. It is a good differential test of a border 
case. 

31. See previous notes. Most mentally deficients passed. 

32. All mentally deficients failed, turning round and going back to 
twenty at some stage or other. I should not use it as a test ; too many 
normals fail at even older ages. 

33. See previous notes. Children of eight can do more than this. 

Nine-year-olds. 

35. Known earlier, except perhaps (4) the year. Mentally defi- 
cients very variable at later stages; beyond them at earlier, i.e., seven 
to ten. 

36. Mechanically in order from Sunday very much earlier. Many 
passed as mentally deficients could do this. See note on * What is 
to-morrow ? ’ 

Beyond this point Binet's tests pass out of the mentally deficient 
range, or my experience. Some, as 47, 49, and 61, could be easily 
tried but ? diagnostic. 

The tests included in this series closely resemble those we actually 
use; they may test school results more than intelligence, perhaps, as 
some allege, but that is one factor to be borne in mind in deciding 
whether a child needs a special school education. The best of them 
from the school medical officer’s standpoint will be included. The 
real point, 1 suppose, is whether the series should be used in prefer- 
ence to others. If so, 1 should not care to give up the three types 
of writing, the last of which I believe Binet dpes not include, or the 
question of response to a written command. The last is very useful, 
as where present 4he child does not heed special school training in the 
terms of the Act, excepting a rare condition, as word-deafness, and this 
needs a modified deaf training. 

£Vom the account of tlie various methods which have been from 
time to time suggested and tested in the course of examinations, it 
might appear as if these were lengthy and very detailed inquiries. 
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lasting, say, three-quarters of aq hour each. This is not the case. 
All the tests are never used at any one time, and eighteen to twenty- 
two child)rGn are supposed to be dealt with in two hours. If one takes 
a long period, say fijteen to twenty minutes, the time is made up on 
the others. Most of the points dependent on observation are not^ in 
the course of testa, in which they appear as accidents or necessary, 
concomitants of the action in the test itself. The central feature is 
to confirm or to controvert the teacher's estimate of backwardness, and 
if this is present to endeavour to apportion its cause. The distinction 
required is to divide backwardness from mental causes from backward- 
ness due to lack of opportunities, ill-health, or physical defect, and in 
particular to arrive at anything remediable. Research into mental con- 
ditions is not a primary point, and the opportunities, in point of time, 
for so doing are distinctly limited. With more time a finer classifica- 
tion might be possible, but this would be of little use without a far 
more elastic curriculum than at present exists. 


The Curricula ai%d Educational Organisation of Industrial and Poor 
Law Schools, xoiih special reference to Day Industrial Schools . — 
Interim Report of the Committee, consisting of Mr. W. D. Eggar 
(Chairman), Mrs. W, N. Shaw (Secretary), Mr. J. L. Holland, 
Dr. C. W. Kimmins, and Mr. J. G. Lrggb, appointed to inquire 
thereinto. 

The Committee was appointed to inquire into the curricula and educa* 
tional organisation of industrial and Poor Law schools with special 
reference to day industrial schools. The terms of reference of the 
Committee appear to include all such schools in Britain. The 
certified schools in question fall under two Government departments : 
the Industrial schools being under the Home Office, and the Poor Law 
schools under the Local Government Board. There are also a number 
of uncertified schools of the same kind. It wfis therefore apparent 
that three separate inquiries and three reports would be needed. 

The Committee commenced work by ascertaining from the Inspec- 
tor's Report of Certified Industrial Schools for 1909 (the last issued) the 
number and situation of such schools and the number of their scholars. 
There are in Britain 'll certified residential schools and ships containing 
12,042 lioys; and 47 residential schools contaiping 3,887 girls. There 
^re two mixed rosiden^al schools containing 203 boys and 54 girls; snd 
there are 10 short-term residential schools providing for ’861 scholars. 
In addition to these there are 19 day industrial schools with 2,015 bpys^ 
and 1,220 girls. 

, In March of the present year a notice appeared in the Press that n 
Oomihitt^ halt been appoint^ by the Home Office to inquire into the 
oobstitution, management, discipline, and education pf reformatory sgoid, 
indpi^trial (ichf^ls in Engfapd and 'Wales. By the coprt^y 
Maxwell (the Secretary to the Home D£^oe Committee) the 
reppivpd e oppy pI t^ warrant of apppm^nent 61 the pome Offioe Com*, 
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miitee which includes in the inquiry : * The adequacy of the ihspec* 
torate; the relation of the schools to the Education Committees and 
other local authorities; the qualifications of superintendents and other 
officers, their remuneration and the practicability of any scheme of 
superannuation; variation in the types of schools, and whether further 
provision is necessary for the proper grading of boys and girls ; the 
suitability of ships for use as schools ; the preparation given boys for 
entry into industrial or other careers, and the training and disposal of 
girls. The care of boys and girls after leaving the schools, and the 
relation of the schools in this connection to exisling institutions for the 
welfare of young persons; the provision for physical training, recrea- 
tion, and playtime in the schools; the opportunities for conference and 
co-operation between managers and officials of the schools ; the medical 
care of the schools; the methods of maintaining discipline and en- 
couraging good conduct, and the extent to which further regulations 
with regard to punishments are desirable ; the relations with parents, 
and the methods of obtaining payment from them.' 

The Report of the Home Office Committee will probably bo pub- 
lished in 1912. As the warrant of appointment covered the inquiry 
contemplated by this Committee, it appeared advisable to delay inquiry 
into the schools connected with the Home Office until that report is 
published. 

The Home Office Committee, however, deals only with the certified 
reformatory and industrial schools of England and Wales. The 
British Association Committee desires to include the uncertified indus- 
trial schools. 

Of the 77 residential schools for boys cited above 13 schools con- 
taining 2,165 boys are in Scotland, and of the 47 residential schools for 
girls 14 schools containing ],286 girls are in Scotland. Of the 19 day 
industrial schools six schools with 644 boys and 412 girls are in Scot- 
land.’ 'The reference of the British Association would include on 
inquiry concerning the uncertified industrial schools of Britain, the 
industrial schools of Scotland, and the Poor Law schools of Britain. 

In addition to the points of inquiry tabulated in the Home Office 
worrant of appointment this Committee (acting on information received 
by them but not yet tabulated) would include inquiry into : — 

(1) Qualification of school officers. 

(2) Orading of children in small schools. 

(3) Provision for training in scientific method and logical reason- 

by simple laboratory work. 

(4) Opportunities for developing initiative in both girls and boys. 

f6) M^ioal care of the children and provision for training thb 

ohilmn in oleatily habits. 

• (6) The appodiionment of punishment to faults to Aecure ihAt faults 

due to environment shall not be punished more heavily than moral 
delinduencies. 

’ (7) the pjtovlsion for the tredning of girls in sewing, cookery, and 

tetmiiry work by trained teachers tt the subjects. 

(8) The provision of industrial training for girls in othbr than 
dtoieattc matters^ 
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(9) The use to the children in after-life of the industrial training 
received in the schools. 

The British Association Oommittee ask to be reappointed to inquire 
into the curricula and domestic and educational arrangements of un- 
certified reformatory and industrial schools in England, of all refor- 
matory and industrial schools in Scotland, and of Poor Law schools in 
Britain. 

The inquiry is a wide one and will involve some expense in visiting 
certain of the schools. The Committee therefore ask for a grant of lOJ. 
towards the expenses of the inquiry. 


The Overlapping between Secondary Education and that of Universities 
and other places of Higher Education, — Report of the Committee^ 
consisting of Principal H. A. Miers (Chairman), Professor R. A. 
Gregory (Secretary), Mr. D. Berridge, Mr. C. H. Bothamley, 
Miss S. A. Burstall, Miss L. J. Clarke, Miss A. J. Cooper, Miss B. 
Foxley, Principal B. H. Griffiths, and Professor A. Smithells, 
appointed to inquire into and report thereupon. 

The Committee desires it to be understood that the subjoined 
statement is an Interim Report only, and is limited to evidence relating 
to certain types of educational institutions. Further evidence, and 
the conclusions of the Committee, are reserved for a later Report, 

During the past few years there have been many complaints of the 
want of co-ordination between the work of secondary schools and that of 
universities and other places of higher education. On one side it is 
stated that secondary schools are encouraged to retain pupils who 
should be continuing their studies in an institution of university stand- 
ing, and to present these pupils for such examinations as those of Inter- 
mediate Arts or Science of London University. On the other side, it is 
held tlint universities and technical institutions are to some extent 
doing the work of secondary schools by admitting students who are 
unable to profit by the instruction given and ought to be taking school 
courses. In an organised educational system this alleged overlapping 
of educational work would, of course, be avoided. There would be a 
definite standard of entrance to a university or technical institution, 
and any work which a pupil at a secondary school might do beyond 
this standard would be of a supererogatory character carrying with it no 
additional academic distinction. Our educational institutions have, 
however, grown up in haphazard fashion without proper interrelation* 
ship between them ; so it has come about that measur^ by numbers of 
successful candidates in university examinations some secondary and 
technical schools compare favourably with institutions ^ which are 
ranked as of higher educational standing, while universities and uni* 
versity colleges are holding preparatory classes to enable a certain num- 
ber of students to pass a qualifying examination, such as that of London 
matriculation or its equivalent, which ought to be taken from a 
secondary school. 
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The present conditions of want of relationship between educational 
institutions of different grades are natural consequences of the inde- 
pendent growth of these institutions. Much can, of course, be said in 
favour of autonomy in education, but there is no doubt tliat it leads in 
some oases to undesirable competition and dissatisfaction which would 
be avoided if the work of each type of institution were clearly defined. 

It is of interest to record here that in the United States precisely the 
same situation has arisen as exists in England, and that the latest report 
(1910) of the Oaniegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching 
deals particularly with this subject. The report points out that a great 
number of colleges are scattered over the United States having no satis- 
factory relation to the secondary schools from which they draw their 
students, exacting entrance requirements with little regard to the 
secondary schools, and receiving in turn from the high schools pupils 
who are in the majority of cases ill-prepared for college work. The 
situation, as in England, is unsatisfactory alike to the college and to the 
secondary school, and can bo regarded only as a transitional stage in the 
development of an organised educational system. 

The subjoined summary of the conclusions arrived at by the President 
of the Carnegie Foundation, as the result of a detailed discussion of the 
problem, is particularly worthy of consideration in connection with the 
inquiry of the present Committee; for the views expressed are as applic- 
able to our own schools and colleges as they are to sfmilar institutions 
in the United States : — 

The President of the Foundation urges that this whole question be ap- 
proached by secondary school men and collego men in a spirit of co-operation. 
Neither the certificate method of * admission nor the piecemeal examination 
method have in his opinion solved the problem. He urges that the college must 
find a solution which will test better than the certificate or the piecemeal exami- 
nation the fundamental qualities of the student, and will at the same time leave 
to the high school a larger measure of freedom. He recommends a combina- 
tion of certificate and examinations, the latter of a simple and elementary 
character, but calling for a high quality of performance without which the 
candidate will not be admitted. For example, under this plan the boj who 
cannot write good idiomatic English would not be admitted to college at all, but 
would be sent back to the secondary school. The President of the Foundation 
wges a co-operation .between the secondary school ond the college not as unrelated 
institutions, but as two parts of a common system of education. He argues that 
the interest of the great mass of high school students must not be sacrificed to 
the interest of the minority who are looking toward college. He insists on a 
larger measure of freedom for the secondary school, but on the other hand he 
argues that the interest of the boy who goes to college and of the boy who goes 
from the high school into business are alike conserved by learning a few things 
ywll, not by learning many things superficially. The boy who has obtained such 
intellectual discipline is a fit candidate for college, whether he has studied one 
set of subjects or another; without this intellectual discipline he is unfit alike 
for college or business. It is therefore, in the opinion of the President of the 
Foundation, the plain duty of the college to articulate squarely with the four-year 
high school and to leave to the secondary school the largest freedom so that it 
may educate boys, not coach them ; but at the same time to require of the candi- 
date for admission tests which rest upon high performance in the elementary 
studies and mean mastery of the fundamentals* 

In tbfi present inquiry the Committee decided to deal, in the first 
instance, only with sch^ls, colleges, and universities in England, 
and not to c<Ni8ider the special simject of the relationship between 
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secondary schools^ and medical schools. For the purposes of the inquiry 
the various institutions were classified as follows : — 

I. Universities. 

TI. Polytechnics and other Technical Schcols and Colleges. 

III. Secondary Schools for Girls. 

IV. Public Schools represented ujicn the Headmasters ’ Con- 

ference. 

V. Boys' Secondary Schools other than those represented upon 
the Headmasters* Conference. 

The chief points upon which questions were asked related to the 
extent to which schools are doing work of a university character and 
how far universities are concerned with work of a secondary school 
standard. The results of the inquiry as regards each of the foregoing 
divisions of educational institutions in England, except No. V., will 
now be given. 

I. Univebsities. 

Inquiry was made of a largo number of teachers and others repre- 
senting English Universities, with the view of eliciting infonnation as 
to the following points: — 

General Question. 

Are the universities attracting students who ought to be at school, and are 
the schools retaining students who ought to bo nt the University? Are the 
universities doing work that should be done in schools, and are the schools 
doing work that should be done at the universities ? 

Specific Questions. 

1. In what subjects, and for how many students approximately, do you think 
that teaching is being conducted at your University which should properly be 
carried on at school ? 

2. To what cause, in your opinion, Is this due? 

3. How do yon think this is to be remedied ? 

4. In your opinion, would matters be improved by any change in the age 
limits now fixed for matriculaiibtt hr degree examinations ? 

In reply to these questions much valuable information was obtained 
from leading representatives of university education. An attempt is 
here made to summarise the views expressed. In the cifse of London 
the summai'v includes the substance of replies received from the 
Imperial College of Science and Technology. 

Some correspondents do not think that there is any serious overlap- 
ping ; others regard it as uitavddable and not unde«firable ; but the lar^ 
majority consider that there is a real and serious duplication which it 
harmful and should, if possible, be prevented. The conditions in the 
universities are so different that the replies concerning them must be 
considered blsparately. 

Oxford, 

From Oxford comes the complaint that a certain number of under* 
graduates proceed to the university without having passed BesponsionB 
or an exempting examination ; these^ however, ate only few in numW* 
Both iiere and. at Cambridge the average of u^dergraduc^tes wbra 
they enter, riilier above than* . below eighteen, ptevfetits this from bring 
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much of a grievance. There is some complaint that boys are kept at 
school after they are ready for the university ; many public schools being 
reluctant to part witii boys who are useful in their houBes, or good at 
gain^, 'until the latest possible time. 

Some hold that Classical Pass Mods., which involves perhaps as 
many as 600 student’s at one time of the year, and about 250 at another 
— that is, About 60 per cent, of the men reading for Final Schools in 
IJteras Humaniores, Law, and Modern History — is really school work, 
and it is proposed that the remedy for this is a reaj Entrance examina- 
tion. There might then be an Intermediate examination with various 
options, introductory to the Final Honour Schools, but also forming 
part of the course for a Pass Degree. 

On the other hand, the opinion has been expressed that Pass Mods, 
is not a bad^ thing, for it teaches undergraduates to read a Latin or 
Greek text iho<‘bughly, and introduces them to Logic. C-onsiderable 
waste of time migh^t be avoided by encouraging such men to begin their 
Final Schools* work as soon as they come up and to carry it on simul- 
taneously with their work for Pass Mods. 

Honour Classical Mods., which affects about 170 students each year, 
is by some regarded as a mere duplication of Sixth Form work at 
school; and it has b<‘<m suggested that if students are not encouraged 
to come to the university younger the better men should 1 k» allowed 
(o enter for Honour Mods, after six months. 

A good deal of the work for the Preliminary examinations in science 
is sta^ to be really school work. The scliolarship system, which 
sends boys up with an insuflScient knowledge of the elementary parts 
of a good many subjects, is partly responsible for this and for some 
of the other duplication. Thus, some students who are reading for 
Pinal Honours are very imperfectly equipped in preliminary subjects : 
e.flf., mathematics for engineering students and German for science 
students. 

Cambridge, 

Much that has been said concerning Oxford applies mvtalis mutandis 
to Cambridge. Hero again it is stated that many boys are kept longer 
at school than is to their advantage. Several correspondents state that 
300 or 400 students attending lectures for the Previous examination are 
doing work that should have been done at school. Little-go lectures are 
regularly given at some colleges. The remedy proposed is to abolish 
the Previous and to replace it by a real Entrance examination, or to 
convert it into one. 

There is the same complaint, as at Oxford, concerning tlie effect 
of Entrance Scholarships and the consequent omission of elementary 
training which should have been 8upplie4 at school. For example, the 
Bndish of many science students is very defective. 

Neither from Oxford nor Cambridge is the opinion expressed that 
mattm would be improved Any Alteration in the age limits for 
Mctnculatkm ; and opinions are divided on the question whether boys 
aiiQuld be encouraged to come up younger than eighteen or nineteen. 

But these universities the matter is, of epurse, in the hands of 
the cdleges. 
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London. 

Ilere the question is far more complicated. It Is confessed by most 
of tiiose who have expressed an opinion that there is a great deal 
of overlapping between the Matriculation and Intermediate stages. 
The. External system of this university renders it possible for the Inter- 
mediate and oven the Final examination to be taken from school. It 
is therefore to be expected that there is more university work being 
done at school than school work at the university, so far as London is 
concerned. Moreover, the situation is different from that at Oxford and 
Cambridge even for Internal students, for many of them come to the 
university at a younger and many at a more advanced age. Further, the 
evening students in London form a distinct class of considerable magni- 
tude who are working under different conditions. o- 

A considerable amount of preparation for Matriculation takes place 
at the colleges in London. At one college about 100 day stilidents are 
taking Matriculation classes ; at another college about thirty day students 
and forty evening students are doing so ; and there are probably some at 
most of the colleges. Some Intermediate students are attending Matri- 
culation classes. Opinions are very much divided as to the desirability 
of allowing Intermediate work to be done both at school and at the 
university. Some think it a good and others think it a bad plan. 
Some hold that the Intennediate students are a good element at schools 
and correspond to post-graduate students at the university. At one 
of the Women's Colleges connected with the university it is stated that 
about 20 per cent, of the students working for the Final courses took 
the Intermediate before they entered, and the number is increasing. 

Among the criticisms that have been received from various indi- 
viduals are statements that the French, German, and mathematics for 
science students is largely school work; that the first year's science 
for engineering students should have been done at school; that 
elementary Greek has to be taught for the Intermediate Arts to those 
who have not taken it at Matriculation; that work in the higher forma 
of Public schools for boys and girls in classics and mathematics is 
often up to Pass B.A. standard; that the Pass B.A. really corresponds 
more to work of the Ober Gymnasien and Ober Eealschulen ; that it 
would" be better for clever boys who intend to be medical students 
not to do any science at school ; and, finally, that those who have done 
their Intermediate science at school do not do so well as those who 
have done it at the university. 

The problem in London is complicated by many special circum- 
stances. Evening students are often of an advanced age, and must be 
provided with elementary teaching. Day students who enter colleges 
between the ages of fifteen and eighteen are not alwaya really prepa^ 
for the university. Students who are training for me minis^ often 
come to the university too old to get elsewhere the elenlentary trainioff 
which should have been done at aohool. Many womep cannot afiord 
to stay more than three years a reisidential college,*^ and therefore, 
if they wish to ^vote three years to their final course, they are forced 
to take their Intermediate examinanon at school. 
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Some persons think that to raise the age for Matriculation would 
help matters ; others consider that the ages for Intermediate and Finals 
should be raised ; while a third view is strongly opposed to such changes. 
There are those who think that the School-leaving examination should 
be of the present Intermediate standard, and that the Pass B.A. should 
be abolished on the ground that it is really of school standard. 

On the whole there is very widespread feeling that, so far as 
London is concerned, there is considerable overlapping both on the side 
of university work done at school and of school work done at the 
university. 

Other Universities, 

Opinion from the provincial universities and university colleges 
seems to indicate that a decided amount of overlapping exists between 
the university work and that of the Secondary schools. There is, 
however, little defihite complaint on the subject, and in the case of 
one univeisity, indeed, the schools are encouraged to retain their better 
pupils in order that they may pass the Intermediate examination of 
the university work and that of the secondary schools. It is believed 
that pupils thereby benefit from receiving the full period of school 
discipline, and also from being able to reach a higher standard during 
their three years at the university. Other universities protest strongly 
against allowing any work of university standard to bo carried on in 
the schools. There is some complaint as to want of general education 
and of the admission to the university of pupils who should not be 
admitted, not merely because they are ill-prepared, but because even 
a’ longer period at school would probably not have brought them to 
the necessary level. Attention is directed to overlapping in the 
teaching of Elementary Science, but it is not altogether deplored. 
It is felt to be an advantage both for the students to have preliminary 
scientific knowledge before coming to the university and also to revise 
this elementary knowledge in the university, where it has to serve as 
the basis of a professor's particular system. 

II, PoiiYTECnNICS AND OTHER TEOnNICAT. ScHOOLR AND ror.LEOKH. 

Most of the work of the technical schools and colleges in England 
is carried on in evening classes and does not therefore come within the 
scope of the present inquiry, which is concerned in this section with 
the extent to which the day work of such institutions may be considered 
to belong to secondary schools. On account of the diversity of functions 
exercised by technical schools and colleges it is perhaps desirable to 
describe briefly the characters of the classes which are conducted in 
these institutions before proceeding to inquire as to overlapping with 
secondary schools. 

A technical school or college may have under the same roof, or 
directly conneoWd with it, (1) a day secondary school; (2) a technical 
institntion; (3) day technical classes; (4) a school of art; (5) evening 
schools and classes. • Each of these types of instruction is recognised 
by a regulation of the Board of Education, and grants are made for 
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it. The various schools and classes ar6 clellhed by the Bo^.as 
follows: — 

1. Secondary Schools. 

A secondary school, in the sense in which the term is used in the Board'l 
regulations, must offer to each of its pupils a progressive course of instruction 
(with the requisite organisation, curriculum, teaching sUff, and eouipment) tn the 
subjects necessary to a good general education, upon lines suitable for pupils of 
an age-range at least as wide as from twelve to sixteen or seventeen. ^ The 
provision, if any, made for pupils below the age of twelve must be similarly 
suitable, and in proper relation to the work done in the main portion of the 
school. 

The regulations also require (hat an adequate proportion of the pupils must 
remain at least four years in the school, and that an adequate proportion must 
also remain up to and beyond the ago of sixteen ; but these requirements may 
be reduced to three years and the age of fifteen respectively in the case of rural 
areas and small towns, where such a course appears to the Board to lie advan* 
tageous in view of local circumstances. 

2. Technical Institutions. 

A technical institution, within the meaning of the regulations (Article 35) of 
the Board, is an institution giving an organised course of instruction in day 
classes, including advanced instruction in science, or in science and in art, and 
provided with a staff and equipment adequate for the purpose. Provision must 
be made in such institutions for at least a two years* systematic course in science, 
or in science and in art, either alone, or in conjunction with subjects of general 
commercial, manual, or technological instruction. Except that lor the present 
students may be admitted between the ages of fifteen and sixteen, the attention 
of the Inspector being specially drawn to any such student, no student may be 
admitted to the course unless he has passed through at least a three years' course 
of instruction in a school recognised under the regulations of the Board for 
secondary schools, or is over sixteen years of age and is qualified from hU 
general ^ucatiuu to profit by a course of advanced instruction. 

3. Day Technical Classes. 

GranU are payable under Article 42 of the Board’s Regulations for Technical 
Schools, Ac., to schools and classes which are, as a rule, for students younger 
than those in the technical institutions. Under this category there are included) 
however, some classes of a standard eqiml to that required in a technical insti- 
tution, but with courses not of sufficient duration to be eli^ble for gfants 
as technical institutions. Day technical classes vary in their aims, some being 
preparatory to trades, such as engineering, others providing instruction of a 
domestic type, others again being for blind or deaf students. The classes are 
held in technical schools and colleges, and may be classified as (1) commercial 
day schools ; (2) trade preparatory schools ; (3) special trade schools ; (4) domestic 
economjr schools for girls; (5) training schools for domestic economy teachers; 
(6) detailed classes. « 

4. Schools of Art. 

A school of art, as defined by the regulations of the Board, is an institution 
giving an organis^ course of instruction, including advanced instruction, in 
ornamental and decorative art. The work must be carried on methodicaiiv under, 
recognised teachers, in day and eveniug classes, for not less than thirty-six’ 
weeks in the year, and the opportunities for instruction and practice in the 
several subjects must be adequate. The remilations for 1908-09 required 
the day classes must meet on at least two days a week for two hours ai eaoh> 
meeting, and that the evening classes must meet on at least three evenings a 
week for tWo hours at each meeting. ^ , -r 

5. Evening Schools and Classes. 




iDkiniidn educktiohid {mUiUm fo) those already angagad tn[^,o)he oooupatioQ w^ch 
tolcaa up the greeMr pert o) the»<iim,, ^ Th« w^thna of oietting is tb«t<fon|' 
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the evening, or on Saturday afternoons; but where the conditions of employ- 
ment^ or otihSr circumstances, render a different time more convenient, classes 
meeting in the day-time may bo recognised under the same category, and may 
receive the same grants as classes meeting in the evening. The classes vary vei*y 
widely in character and scope, for they range from the small and unambitious 
continuation classes of a rural school to the highly specialised work done in the 
best equipped of the technical colleges. 

This section of the Oommittce^s inquiry nee^l only be concerned with 
the question whether the work of day teclinical classes and of technical 
institutions, as defined by the regulations of the Board of Education, 
overlaps that of secondary schools; and if so, to what extent. Particu- 
lars of the number and ages of students in these two groups are given 
in the volume of -the ‘ Educational Statistics for 1908-00 ’ issued by 
the Board (Od. 5365; price 4.v. 2d.), and from the tables in that volume 
the following numbers have been extracted: — 


Tablb I . — Technical Inslihtthns [Entjland), 

1, Number of institutiouM and oouraos : — lOOS'-OO. 

(а) Number of institutions rocognisod 40 

(б) Number of courses 121 

2. Students : — 

(а) Number of students who attended a full course of instruction . . 1,902 

(б) Number of students who attended at any time during the year : — 

(i) Age at date of first registration for the session 

15 and under 16 years of age 211 

16 „ „ 1« 825 

18 „ 21 „ 1,360 

21 years of age and over 908 

(ii) Sox: — 

Boys and m^n 3,091 

Qirls and women 223 

(c) Number of students returned as having been previously educated : — 

(i) At public elementary (including higher eiemontary) schools only . 264 

(ii) At secondary schools on the Efiicient List : — 

(a) For four years after reaching the ago of twelve . . 600 

O) For three years after reaching the age of twelve . . 423 

(iii) Otherwise 1,222 

(d) Number of students returned as admitted ; — 

(i) On account of passing a university Matriculation (or equivalent) 

examination 609 

(ii) On account of passing an examination recognised by the institu- 

tion as a te^ of ability to profit by the courses . . . 1,169 

(iii) Without passing any such oxaminatioD test .... 008 


In reply to an inquiry, the Board of Education has kindly informed 
the Committee that the forty technical institutions referred to in the 
foregoing table are distributed as shown below. It will be noticed that^ 
the Board recognises as work of technical institutions the courses in 
engineering and other branches of applied science carried on in some 
of the provincial universities. The two thousand students who attended 
full courses of instruction in technical institutions in 1908-09 thus 
include a number of students of technology in universities. As to the 
Day Technical Classes in Table III.» the Board estimates that the 
number df students doing work which approximates to the standard 
of a fir|t year's course or higher in a te^nical institution is about 
400, the remainder being below that standard. 
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Tabli II. — Technical InsHtuHons under Article 35 0 / tike Board of EdueaHon*i 
BegulaUone for Technical Schools, die, 

Cornwall . . Mining School, Camborne ; School of Mines, Bedmth. 

Derbyshire Municipal Technical College, Derby. 

Devonshire . Municipal Technical School, Plymouth. 

Durham . Technical College, Darlington; Municipal Technical College, 
Sunderland. 

Essex . Municipal Technical Institute, West Ham. 

Oloueestershire . Royal Agricultural College, drenoester; Merchant Venturers* 
Technical College, Bristol. 

Hampshire . Municipal College, Portsmouth ; Hartley University College, 

Southampton. 

Kenl . . Horticultural Colley, Swanley. 

Lancashire . Municipal Technicu School, Blackburn ; University of Liverpool 
(Engineering and Architecture) ; Municipal School of Tech- 
nology, Manchester ; Victoria University, Manchester (Engineer- 
ing) ; Karris Institute, Preston ; Royal Technical In^itute, 
Salford; Wigan and District Mining and Technical College, 
Wigan. c 

Leicestershire . Municipal Technical School, Leicester. 

London . Battersea Polytechnic ; Herold's Institute, Bermondsey ; South- 
Western Polytechnio Institute, Chelsea; Northampton Poly- 
technic Institute, Finsbury ; Northern Polytechnio Iiutituto, 
Holloway ; St. Mary’s Hospital Medical School, Paddington ; 
The Polytechnic, Regent Street ; East London CoUem, Stepney. 

Northumberland Armstrong College, Newcastle-on-Tyne (Engineering, Naval Archi- 
tecture, and Mining) ; Rutherford College, Newcastle-on-Tyne 
(Engineering). 

Nottinghamshire University CoUogo, Nottin^^ham (Engineering and Mining). 

Surrey . . School of Horticulture, Wisley. 

Sussex . . Municipal Technical College, Brighton. 

Warwickshire . University, Birmingham (En^eering, Ac.). 

Yorkshire {East Municipal Technicid School, Kingston-upon-HulU 

Riding) 

Yorkshire ( West Technical College, Bradford ; Municipal Technical College, Halifax ; 

Riding) Technical CoUege, Huddersfield ; University, Leeds (Engineering, 

Textile Industnes, Ac.) ; University, Sheffield (Department oi 
Applied Science). 

Table III.-- Technical Classes {England) under Article 42 of the Board of 
Education's Regulations for Technical Schools, dhe. 


1. Number of institutions and courses : — 1008-09. 

(a) Number of institutions in which day technical olasses were recognised . 100 

(5) Number of courses for which grants were paid 175 

2. Students 

(a) Number of students who attended at any time during the year 
(I) Age at date of first registration for the session • 

12 and under 15 years of age 3,380 

15 M 18 2,759 

18 „ 21 „ „ 1,128 

21 years of ago and over 2,709 

(ii) Sex:— 

Boys and men 6,700 

Girls and women 4,866 

(6) Number of students returned as having been previously educated at— 

(i) Public elementary schools ........ 6,936 

(ii) Secondary schools 2,316 


To supplement the particulars provided by the Board of Education’s 
volume of statistics, a circular of inquiry was sent to the princijj^al, 
director, or headmaster of the seveniy-one polytechnics, technical 
schools, and colleges in Great B^ain and Ireland represented upon the 
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Association of Technical Institutions. For a list of these institutions 
^and a suggested form of inquiry the Committee is indebt^ to Dr. 
R. S. Clay, until lately secretary of the Association. University Col- 
lege, Nottingham, Hartley University College, Southampton, and the 
Technical Department of Sheffield University are also represented in 
the Association, but as they are included in another section of this 
report the circular was not sent to them. The circular asked for infor- 
mation on the following points: — 

Questions asked ot Polytechnics and other Technical Colleges 
AND Schools. 

1. Is there a secondary day school at your institution 

If so, (a) total number of students in this school 

(6) Number of students above the standard of London Matriculation or 
similar general examination 

ifoie . — ^Day trade-schools, preparatory trade- schools, apprenticeship 
schools, and domestic economy schools are to be excluded from 
the pai^oulars desired in Question 2 below. 

2. Total number of day students in university oourses, or in engineering, building, 

textile, or other technical courses 

(a) Number of such students doing first year's work 

W f ft »» second 

(«) », M third 

(d) Number of such students, if any, in Preliminary or Preparatory classes 
continuing the subjects of an ordinary general education not higher than 
the standard of London Matriculation 

3. Remarks as to Preparatory classes 

Replies were received froiri fifty-nitie technical colleges and schools 
in England. Of this number, twenty have secondary day schools con- 
nected with the technical schools, though usually independent as 
regards staff and organisation. The total number of students in these 
secondary schools is about 5,CKX), of whom about 2()0, or 4 per cent., 
are above the standard of London Matriculation or its equivalent. 

At the secondary school attached to the Technical Institute, 
Swindon, the percentage is much higher, no fewer than twenty-seven 
pupils out of a total of 220 having attained the standard of London 
Matriculation. This, however, is unusual, and the Principal of the 
school remarks : — 

Although I have bo many poet-matrioaiation studentB in the aeoondary achool, 
I am Btrongly of the opinion that it would bo hotter if all except those who are 
preparing for University Soholarahipe were now regular Btudonta of thoao higher 
Imiututiona which they will ultimately join. 

It cannot be said that the schools connected with technical colleges 
are to any appreciable extent doing work of institutions of a higher 
grade. The work of the schools is usually planned to enable the Sixth 
Form to take the London Matriculation examination ; and to the few 
students who have matriculated opportunities are given to remain 
another year preparing for the examinations of Intermediate science or 
1911. Q 
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arts. In some of the schools special courses in engineering and other 
technical subjects are provided for pupils in the upper forms. At the 
Gockbum Technical School, Leeds, for instance, with a total of 450« 
boys and girls as pupils, from twenty to thirty (ages fourteen to six-^ 
teen) take a special course in engineering subjects as part of their 
school course. At the Technical Institute, Keighley, with a total of 
280 pupils, hoys who have reached the age of fifteen years and are 
fitted by their educational progress are permitted by the Board of 
Education to take seven hours a week in the textile department instead 
of continuing their work in general physics and chemistry. 


Table IV . — Day Students in Polytechnics ^ Technical Schools ^ and 
Colleges (England), 



Htudenis 

Number of Students 

— 

in 

Prepara- 

tory 

Courses 

^35 

$5 

n 

— 

Second 

Year 

Third 

and 

Fourth 

Tearr 

Total 

Blackburn, Municipal Technical 
School 


11 

G 

3 

20 

Bolton, Municipal Technical 






School • • « • • 


11 

13 


24 

Bradford, Technical College . . 

0 

92 

08 

54 

214 

Brighton, Municipal Technical 
Allege 

0 . 

39 

14 

11 

04 

Camborne, Mining School 
Coventiy, Municipal Technical 

1 

29 

41 

25 

95 




Institute .... 

0 

44 

24 

15 

83 

Derby, Municipal Teohnioal College 
Huddersfield, Teohnioal College . 


24 

35 

18 

77 

12 

42 

35 

31 

108 

Leicester, Municipal Technioal 






School . . • • 

10 

44 

20 


70 

London, Battersea Folyteohnio . 

15 

180 

92 

77 

364* 

London, Birkbeok College 

fiO 

67 

12 

20- 

89 

London, Northampton Poly. 






teohnio Institute . 

0 

42 

15 

30 

87 

London, Northern Polytechnic . 

1 13 

24 

17 

12 

53 

London, Regent Street Poly. 






technic .... 

0 

00 

32 

18 

110 

London, South-Western Poly. 






teohnio .... 

3 

49 

28 

20 

97 

Manchester, Municipal School of 






Technology .... 
Plymouth, Municipal Technical 
Institute .... 

0 

149 

119 

78 

340 







22 

10 

7 

39 

Portsmouth, Municipal College • 

— 

26 

47 

81 

104 

Preston, Harris Instate . . 
Rochdale, Municipal Tecnnical 
School 

37 

64 

34 

20 

108 


19 



19 

, Sslford, Royal Teohnioal Institute 
8ufindon» Teohnioal Institute 


46 

12 

8 

66 


66 

16 

16 

67 

West Ham, Municipal Technical 




Institute .... 

13 

24 

10 

11 

46 

WIgna, Mining and Tedmioal 
0)llege • « ‘ • • 


8 

4 

8 

9 

Total . . • , 

104 

1,146 

710 

1 tot 



• InclcMling the Domestic doienoe Mperimeni^ m which hU «hlAca|s 

are eighteen of age, or above. 
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Tho results of the inquiry as regards technical schools and colleges 
in England are shown in Table IV. For the particulars supplied by 
the principals of ilie institutions included in the table the Committee 
desires to express their thanks. When no definite information was given 
as to number of students, a line is placed in the appropriate column 
instead of a number. It may be noticed that Table IV. does not include 
some of the colleges and technical departments of universities named 
in Table 11. as technical institutions recognised by the Board of Educa- 
tion. From a list issued by the Board it has been possible, however, 
to find the nun^ber of day students taking technical courses in such 
institutions as are not included in Table IV. ; and the results are shown 
in Table V. The total number of day technical students included in 
Tables IV. and V. will be seen to be about 3,900. 

Table V. — Technical Students in Schools and Uyiiversilivs (England) 
not included in Table IV., hut recognised by the Board of Education 


08 Technical Institutions. 

Number of 
EtudentH 

Birmingham, Univonity 180^ 

Bristol, Merchant Venturers* Technical CDllegc 73 

C&renoester, Royal Agricultural College 73 

Darlington, Technical College 22 

Halifax, Municipal Technical College 28 

Kingston-upon-Hull, Municipal Technical School .... 30 

Liverpool, University 115 

Leeds, University 183 * 

Iiondon, Bermondsey, Horold's Institute 11 

M East London Technical College '. 106'* 

Manchester, University 01 

Newoastle-on-Tyne, Armstrong College 107 

„ Rutherfora College 17 

Nottin^iam, University College 48 

RedruUi, School of Mines 13 

Sheffield, University, Department of Applied Suciiro .... 130 

Sou^mpton, Hartley University College 24 

Snnderiand, Municipal Technical College 67 

Swmley, Hortioultaral College 06 

Willey, School of Hortioulture 35 

Total . 1,409 


* Including in the case of the University of Birmingham forty-one students 
taking subjects preliminary to courses in engineering; in Leeds ^University 
thirty-three such studentsj and in the East London Technical College twenty- 
three such students. « 

It will be seen from Table IV. that the Municipal School of Tech- 
nology, Manchester, occupies a leading position among technical in- 
stitutions. There are nearly 350 day students, none of whom are 
under flixfieen years of age, taking organised courses; and in addition, 
nearly 600 students attend special courses during the day. Tbo 
opinion of thevprincipal, Mr.i J. H. Beynolds, upon the relation 
between secondary and technic^ institutions is, thmfore, of value. 
Mr. iteynolds writes in reply to Che Committee’s oircular; — 

. On the g^iwral question I do not think that technical schools should undertake 
woek wUelli* peoiriiarly the province of secondary schools. I am at the same 
time aware that there are difficulties in carrying out a policy of this kind in 
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certain areai, and would like my opinion to be recorded bearing in mind circnm- 
■tances of thie kind. 

I am convinced that the lecondary school should restrict itself to subjects of 
general education^ in preparation for specialised courses in technical schools or 
in universities, and th^ it is to the advantage of education that the two classes 
of institutions be kept entirely separate in their sphere of work. 

Bummary relating to Polytechnics^ dc- 

The work of day technical classes cannot be said in any way to over- 
lap that of secondary schools, [n the main it consists of preliminary 
training for apprentices or other specialised preparation for industrial, 
commercial, agricultural, or domestic life, and is eqifally suitable for 
students who have received their previous education either at public 
elementary or at secondary schools. The courses followed could not 
form part of the work of a secondary school, and few of the students 
Would attend secondary schools even if day technical classes did not 
exist. >> 

The day classes at the Borough Polytechnic Institute, London, 
S.B., belong entirely to day schools of the preliminary trades type. 
There are no students above the standard of Tjondon Matriculation 
or similar general exantination ; and the 464 day students in the Institute 
are grouped as follows : — 


Pupils 

National School of Bakery and Confectionery . . . 3G 

Technical Day School for Boys 200 

Trade School for Girls 168 

Domestic Economy School for Girls 60 


464 

Schools of this type stand by themselves and do not interfere with 
secondary schools on the one hand or higher technical training on the 
other. 

As to technical institutions, a certain amount of the day work, 
namely, that of the preparatory classes, may perhaps be considered as 
belonging to secondary education rather than technical. A number of 
students enter the day classes of technical institutions at too late an age 
to be admitted to secondary schools, and it is largely on their account 
that the preparatory classes are necessary. It appears from tl\o 
numbers jy^iven in Table 1. that less than one-fifth of the students in 
the technical institutions of England had passed a university Matricu- 
lation examination or its equivalent upon entrance, and that nearly 
one-quarter was admitted without passing any examination test. 
‘ There is still a tendency,’ says the latest report of the Board of 
Education, * to admit students to technical institutions before they have 
had an adequate course of general education.’ As, however, the 
number of students under sixteen years of age at entrance is only 
about 200, the overlapping so far as age is concerned is not very 
.great; and technical institutions cannot be said to compete with 
secondary schools to any serious extent. From the latest report of the 
Board of Edpeation it appears.that in the year 1908-09 there were fewer 
than 2,000 students taking full qpui^es of ingtruotion in technical iqsti.-^ 
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tuitons in England and Wales connected with the Board of Education, 
this number including students of technology in several provincial 
universities or university colleges. Of these students, 806 were engaged 
in the work of the first year, 653 in that of the second, 403 in that 
of the third, and 125 in still more advanced work. If the standard 
of entrance to a technical institution, as defined by the Board, were 
that of a secondary school Leaving Certificate or university Matricula- 
tion, most of the institutions would be unable to exist. The Board of 
Education’s statistics reveal, in fact, the poverty of the position of 
systematic technical education in England as regards day classes. 
Referring to this point, the Board remarks, * The total amount of 
advanced instruction of the kind provided in technical institutions is 
still disappointingly small. In some of the more important industries, 
as, for example, engineering, the instruction is largely utilised by 
students; but in a great many others the supply of students is very 
small. Tjs is to be deplored that there are several schools in which the 
well-qualmed staffs and the excellent equipment practically stand idle 
in the day-time through lack of students.' 


III. Secondary Schools for Giut-s. 

In the case of these schools it was considered desirable to send 
personal letters, asking for information as to overlapping between 
the school education and tliat of universities, Ac., to representative 
secondary schools for girls instead of issuing circulars to all girls’ 
secondary schools. 

In order to determine which schools should be chosen, reference was 
made to the volume published recently by the Committee appointed by 
the Headmistresses * Association to report on the curricula of public 
secondary schools for girls. 

A list is given in that volume of girls’ secondary schools ‘ con- 
sidered in some ways to be typical of many others and to include every 
variety of public secondary schools for girls.’ 

Letters enclosing a list of the questions to which answers were 
requested were sent, therefore, to these schools and to a few others 
in addition, and in most cases the required information was obtained. 
Inquiries were made to elicit information on the following points: — 

1. Number of girls in the school. 

2. Number of girls who at the end of the school year 1909-10 wore qualified 
for entrance into a university. 

3. How many of these girls are still at the school ! 

4. What the above girls are doing. 

6. Opinion re * overlapping.* 

The total number of girls in attendance at the schools from which 
information was received was 8,734. In 1910, 410 girls — nearly 6 per 
cent, of the present number— had passed some examination qualP 
fying for entrance into a university; and of these girls, 226 — that 
is, about 66 per cent. — have remained at school after passing the 
examination. Most of those girls who are now at school and are 
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already qualiiied for eutranco iuio a university are doing work which 
may be included under one of tlie following heads: — 

]. Preparation for Intermediate Arts or Intermediate Science. 

2. Preparation for the Final B.A. (five from one school alone). 

3. Preparation for a scholarship examination at a university. 

4. Preparation for the Cambridge Higher Local. 

5. Preparation for entrance into oertfun training colleges. 

A great difference exists between the views on the subject of ‘ over- 
lapping ’ expressed by (a) Headmistresses of schools outside London 
and (h) Headmistresses of London schools: — 

(a) Most of these, including headinistresses of large schools in 
Birmingham, Leeds, Manchester, and Wakefield, consider there is no 
difficulty as regards overlapping. One headmistress says : ‘ The fact 
that there is no overlapping here shows, I think, the value of the local 
university and the importance of having a close relation between the 
school and it.* 

(b) With one exception all I he London headmistresses who express 
opinions on the subject of overlapping agree in stating that they are in 
favour of girls staying at school after they have matriculated, and taking 
higher work. One headmistress states tliat she would like all girls 
who had matriculated to stay on for a year, as she considers : (1) They 
are often too young and immature to go straight to college; (2) It is 
important for the staff to do more advanced work; (3) It is good for the 
school as a whole to have work beyond Matriculation, as the standard 
of the final school is thereby raised. 

The opinions expressed by two lieadmistrcsses of long experience 
are here given in full: — 

North London CoUeg%at*> Se?io(4 (Mrs. Bryant), 

* In schools like this, Matriculation is taken (generally in the form of the 
Senior Sc'hool examination of the Univeraity of London) in the Upper Fifth Form. 
The Sixth Form studies are on the lines (1) of Intermediate Arts or (2) Inter- 
mediate Science, except in the case of those whp are specialising more closely in 
preparation for Oxford and Cambridge. Since the leaving age is nineteen, girls fre- 
quently take two years in the Sixth Form, when the method of work is transitional 
between school and university. These girls g^rally take Honours courses at the 
university, and, by having passed Intermediate Arts or Science at school, they 
have three years for their Final Honours work in London, as they would have if 
they became students at Cambridge. Others who enter the university with 
Matriculation attainments only become, with some exceptions, Pass students. 

Thus the Sixth Form overlaps the university with respect to the course for 
Intermediate examinations in the colleges. By doing so it increases the supply 
to the university of the better type of student more developed in intelligence, 
more mature in character, with more independent habits of study. On the other 
hand, the colleges, by overlapping with the schools, make it poMible for boys and 

S 'rls with fewer advantages to e^er the university at an earlier age, and go out 
to the world on a shorter, but still sufficient, course of higher eduoatioo. There 
are only two alternatives to overlapping : (1) To level down by the abolition of 
Sixth Form work, and (2) to level up by raising the standard of university 
entrance. Each of these alternatives would, in my opinion, have diaiiitrouB 
effects. A certain amount of overlapping appws to me to be highly beneficial* 

Clapham High School (Mrs. Woodbousb). 

With regard to * overlapping,' I feel strongly the desirshility of encoulraging 
girls to remain longer at school, and not to enter the univeihsity nefore the age of 
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niii«teen at the earliest. I consider that at the age of seventeen or eighteen girls 
profit more by school than by college instruction — by reading under the guidance 
of a teacher rather than a lecturer. 1 believe that a distnbution of labour on 
tl'.ese lines between school and university would in the long run much improve 
the average quality of university students. 

But the scholastic view weighs less with me than does the advantage which 
girls gain in character by facing the responsibilities and the privileges given by 
the characteristic spirit of a Sixth Form, and which are as valuable in the forma- ^ 
tion of the character of girls as is the case with pqblic school Sixth Form boys. 
I may add that I have reason for bolioving that the above statement represents 
the general opinion of the Association of Headmistresses as a whole. 


The regulations of some liondon training colleges are held to bo 
responsible for a certain amount of overlapping between secondary and 
university education. On this point, Miss Clement, the Headmistress 
of the Godolphin and Lalynier Girls’ School, irannncrsTnith, says: — 

There seems to be a groat deal too much prossure and strain in the higher 
classes of many secondary schools, owing to the preparation of pupils for the 
London Intsrmediato Arts and Science examinations. But under present con- 
ditions this seems inevitable. The point is that many candidates from London 
secondary schools for open scholarships to the women’s colleges must, if unsuc- 
cessful, fall back upon free places in the London Day Training College; and, as 
the London Day Training College openly declares its intention of entering only 
students who have passed the London Intermediate Arts or Science examination, 
the schools’ first duty with regard to these pupils who compete for open scholar- 
ships is to safeguard their future by equipping them with the necessary qualifica- 
tions, should they bo obliged to be satisfied with gaining an ordinary Pass degree 
at a non-resideiitial college. Otherwise, university work is, of course, best done 
at the university. 

The inability of girls living at a distance from a university to meet 
the necessary expenses is another reason why girls are kept in school. 
The headmistress of one school, not in London, hut in which there 
are at the present time five girls preparing for the Tntennedialo Arts 
and five for the Final R.A., states that * all the girls who are doing 
degree work are quite unable owing to povoi-ty to enter into residence 
at any college. ’ 

Consideration of the information received from various sources 
shows that the question of overlapping between girls’ secondary edu- 
cation and university education is especially prominent in connection 
with the University of London. Several headmistresses think that the 
Intermediate Arts and Intermediate Science work is better taken at 
school than at tfee university ; and one remarks : * Intermediate work 
VIa Form work and does not really trench on university 


IS properly 
work. ^ 


IV. Public Schools hepresentkd by the Headmasters' 
Conference. 

It is always difficult to define a * Public School/ but in this section 
of the report it has been assumed that the chief difference between such 
schools and the grammar schools is that the former keep their pupils 
to a later age than do the latter^ it may be that as an indirect lesult 
of this they draw their pupils from a more wealthy and possibly higher 
social class of parent, but this is chiefly due to the fact that a poor 
man cannot afford to keep his boy at school sufficiently long for him 
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to be able to reap the full benefit of the Public School system ; that it 
is not solely a (luestion of the fees charged is proved by the fact Chat 
of the 101 schools represented upon the Headmasters’ Conference no 
fewer than thirty are in receipt of Government grants. 

Circulars were sent to about thirty-five schools represented upon 
the Headmasters’ Conference, the selection being made to include 
about equal numbers of the larger and smaller schools. Questions 
were asked as to the number of boys at present in the school who had 
passed the various university examinations, and what they were then 
reading; also whether in the general opinion of the masters in the 
school it was advisable for boys wdio had passed a university exami- 
nation to spend the remainder of their school life in reading the subject 
they would study at the university if that subject was (a) classics, 
(b) mathematics, (c) science, (d) history. 

Since the especial aim of the Public Schools is to develop the sense 
of responsibility and the power of command in their boys, and these 
can only bo acquired by the older pupils, there is a unanimWs feeling 
on the part of the masters in such schools that nothing should be done 
to discourage the boys from remaining at school until they are eighteen 
or nineteen years of age; if, however, they are to do this it follows that 
unless boys entering the Public Schools are less able than those who 
join the gnuiunar schools (and of this there is no evidence), the various 
subjects taught can, and must, be carried to a more advanced stage 
in the former than in the latter. In other words, there must be a 
certain amount of overlapping between the subjects taught in the Public 
Schools and in those universities which draw their undergraduates 
chiefly from schools in wliich the average leaving age is sixteen. 

The tutorial system at Oxford and Cambridge prevents any of the 
undergraduates from being obliged to attend lectures unsuited to their 
requirements; those who begin the study of a new subject, e.g,, science, 
are able to attend the lectures given to pass-men ; while those who go 
up with a certain amount of groundwork already covered are advised 
by their tutors which lectures can be omitted with advantage. On the 
other hand, there seems to be no adequate tutorial system in force at 
most of the colleges of the London University, and frequent complaints 
are received at the Public Schools from the old boys that they are 
obliged to waste the greater part of their first year in going over work 
they have thoroughly mastered at school : this chiefly aflects those boys 
who have spent a year at school after passing the Matriculation exami- 
nation but have not succeeded in reaching the standard of the Inter- 
mediate B. A. or B.Sc. ; it certainly seems to be desirable that there 
should not be so sharp a distinction drawn by the London colleges 
between their first and second year courses, and that those who are 
able to do so with advantage should be allowed to attend second-year 
lectures, even if they have not passed the Intermediate examination. 

All the schools to which circulars were sent, with the single excep- 
tion of the City of London School, reply that in their opinion boys who 
have passed some examination in general education should be diowed 
to spend the greater part of their remaining school life in working at 
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the subject which will form their special study at the university. It 
is, however, widely felt that a smaller amount of time should bo 
devoted to some other work which will tend to widen their minds, 
those who are to take a degree in classics should also read a certain 
amount of modern history, those who aim at a science degree should 
learn German, and for those who are to read matliematics or history 
a course of elementary science should bo provided. 

The following opinions arc typical of many letters received : — 

Mr. O. H. Latjt.r (Charterhouse). 

1 have no hesitation whatever in pronouncing in favour of boys staying on at 
school after passing the Entrance examination to a univerbity. If a bov has the 
natural aptitude tor rlaasics, and if his father's pui'so is deep enough, by all 
means let him enlarge his mental outlook as much as possible. Hut the majority 
are bo^s whose intellectual bent is in the direction in which they incline to 
specialise ; and in such cases 1 do not see why the side of the mind which can be 
cultivated con amore should not get its opportunity at school. 

I am dead against the idea that a hoy should leave school at sixt^n. It is 
those last yeftrs from sixteen to eighteen that give our English Public Schools 
(and Englishmen) the quality that is the envy of the world. It is then that 
they learn self-control, now to use authority, and all the most valuable pari of 
character-training. I am nut blind to the faults of our Public Schools, but T 
would sooner continue many of these than sacrifice the one thing which has gone 
a long way towards forming our conception of an English gentleman. Reform 
us in some matters if you like, but do not interfere with that remarkable mixture 
of self-government and tiitelago that is our peiniliar possession, and that no other 
nation in the world attempts. 

Mr. C. F. Mott (Gigglcswick) 

During his last few terms at school a boy who aims at an Honours degree at 
the university should run no risk of losing ground in his special subject. He 
should therefore devote a considerable time to it. English should be retained 
for the sake of general culture, and subjects which are likely to be useful should 
be added ; c.o., a science student should give attention to mathematics and modern 
languages. It is greatly to the advantage of a boy who is going to specialise at 
the university to remain as long as possible at school, if the conditions are such 
that a master or masters can give him a good deal of attention and help in his 
speciid work, which is generally the case at Public Schools. 

There can be little or no overlapping between Public Schools and Oxford or 
Cambridge, as it is not customary to enter these universities before the age of 
nineteen nor, in most cases, possible to remain at school after that age. The 
Provincial universities, however, adroit students at a lower ago, and overlapping 
occurs between them and the larger secondary schools. 

With regard to a break in the method of instruction, I see no reason why such 
a break in method, if it occurs at all. should coincide with the change from 
school to university. It would seem better gradually to modify the method as 
the age of the pupil increases, suiting it to his powers and attainmente, and in 
the later stages accuiftoming him as far as possible to the methods he will And in 
use' at the universities. Otnerwise he may lose time in adjusting himolf to new 
conditions. 

It has proved to bo impossible to obtain any useful figures showing 
the number of boys who remain at school for any considerable time 
after passing some public examination, the difficulty being that in the 
majority of cases boys who are working for scholarships are not sent 
in for ]|^sponsions, Ac., until they have obtained their scholarships : 
consequently any such figures would omit the most promising boys 
from the various schools, and would give a totally erroneous view of 
the work carried on in them. 
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From tho returns received, however, it seems that about 8 per cent, 
of the boys remain at the Public Schools for at least a year after passing 
some university examination : those generally taken being Pesponsiens 
or Previous (including the Higher Certificate of the Joint Board, which 
gives exemption from these), London Matriculation, and the * School 
Certificate.' Of the 8 per cent, mentioned above, 31 per cent, had 
passed Responsions, Ac., 23 per cent. London Matriculation, and 
45 per cent, some * School Certificate ' founded about seven years 
ago to meet the requirements of the War Ofiico for Army candidates. 
A considerable number of hoys holding this certificate arc at present 
on the Army sides of the various schools. The use of this examination 
\\%s been extended during tho past few years, however, to other parts 
of the school as a test for the ordinary boys who, whilst in one of the 
upper forms, have not reached the sixth. The hope is expressed by 
many schoolmasters that the recent action of the War Office in abolish- 
ing the need for a Qualifying examination for Army candidates will not 
cause this tendency to be arrested. 

It seems to be a general opinion among the masters in Public 
Schools that there should he no sudden transition from the methods of 
teaching adopted in the schools and at the University, since in this 
case valuable time would be lost before the pupils becamo accustomed 
to the new methods ; in fact, one correspondent suggests that there is 
already too little overlapping between the methods employed, and that 
at present there is too much lecturing and too little teaching at the 
universities, while in the schools there is too much * spoon-feeding * and 
too little lecturing. 


Changes in Regylalions affecting Secondary Education,— Report of the 
Committee, consisting of Sir Philip Magnus (Chairman), Professor 
H. E, Armstrong (Secretary), Mr. S. H. Butcher, Sir Hi^nry 
Craik, Principal Qriffiths, Sir Horace Plunkett, and Professor 
M. E. Sadler, appoin*ed to take notice of, and report upon Changes 
in, Regulaticms — whether Legislative, Administrative, or made fry 
Local Authorities — affecting Secondary Education. 

No changes have been made during the past year in the Regulations 
of the Board of Education affecting Secondary schools. Further 
correspondence has taken place between the Boaid and the Secondary 
Schools Association on the efifect of the Regulations as regards the 
annual admission of 25 per cent, of tho new pupils from Public 
Elementary into Secondary schools receiving the higher grant, and 
also on the advisability or otherwise of communicating in all cases t^ 
reports in extenso of the Board's inspectors to the Local Education 
Authority, even when no contribution is made from the authority to 
•the upkeep of the school. This correspondence will be published in 
the Report of the Association. 

An interesting statement was made in the House of Commons 
on July 13 by the President of the Board in moving the Vote for 
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Supply, in which he guve full stnirniicH showing the increase daring 
the past year in the number of' children now receiving Secondary 
education, and suggested the advisability of transferring, wherever 
possible, children at the age of nine from the Elementary to the 
Sex'ondary school. This suggestion is one which might be considered 
by the Committee in its effect on Ixith grades of education. 

After a long delay, tliere is now some prospect of a Teachers Begis- 
t ration Council being instituted, consisting of representatives of the 
teaching profession, with power to form, and maintain a "Register of 
qualified teachers. The Secretary of the Board of Education reported 
(m July 12 of this year to the President on the result of recent negotia- 
tions, and offered suggestions for the formation of a Registration 
Council, and the President has appended a Minute to the ^port, in 
which lie states that lie agrees with the various suggestions set out m 
I he Report and requests the Secretary to take steps to prepare a draft 
of an Order in Council on the lines outlined in the Rejiort. Tlic pro- 
posed Coumfil is to consist of forty-four members and a Chairman 
(forty-five in all) representing in equal numbers (o) Elementary School 
teachers, (b) Secondary School teachers, (r) University teachers, and 
(d) Technological and Specialist teachers. 

The Council when constituted, in addition to its Registration 
functions, might be able to offer suggestions for the better organisation 
of Secondary education, which is still in an inchoate condition. 

It is desirable that the C^ommitiee should be reappointed to take 
note of, and report upon changes which may be made during llie coining 
year by the State, or by I.chmiI and other authorities, affecting Secondary 
education. 
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The Principle of Relativity. By E. Cunningham. 

[Ordoiod by the General Committee to be printed in ext^nso.] 
Bibliographical Note. 

Tub memoirs bearing most directly on the lines of thought developed in this paper 
are as follows : — 

(1) Einstein : ‘ Zur Elektrodynamik dor l)Owogtcn Korpem,* Ann. d. Phy^., 17 

1006. 

(2) Minkowski : * Die Orundglciehungon ftir die olektromagnetische Vorg&ngo in 

bewegten K6rpem/ OUU. Naehr., liK)8» and Math. Ann., 6H, 1910; * Raum 
und &it./ Phyz. ZeiMir., 10, 1909. 

(3) Planck: ‘Zur Elektrodynamik bewogtor Systeme/ i4nn. d. Phys., 26, 1908. 

(4) Einstein : ‘ Uber das Helativitatsprinzip und die aus domselben gezogenen 

Folgerungon,* Jahrb. d. Rad. u. Elektr., 4, 1907. 

(.6) Born : ‘ Die Ablcitung der Gnindgleichungea fiir die elektrom. Vorgiinge in 
bewegten Kfirpem,’ Maik. Ann., 68, 1910. 

(0) Cunningham : * The Principle of Helativity/ Proc. Lond. Math. Sue., 8, 1910 ; 
‘ The Application of the Principle of Relativity in Electron Theory,’ Proc. 
Lond. Math. Soc., 0, 1911. 

The experimental side of the subject is very fully discussed by Laub — ‘ Uber die 
experimontollcn (irundlagen des Relativit&tspnnzip ’ in the Jahrb. d. Rad. u. Elektr., 
7, 1910, where a complete bibliography of the whole subject is given. 


1 . 

Thk principle of relativity carried to its furthest extent would declare 
that tlie phenomena of physical science do not lead us to any knowledge 
of a permanent and unioue frame of reference relative to which the 
motions of bodies may be determined. Tlie principle is intimately bound 
up with the theory of the electromagnetic constitution of matter, but 
there was, in a sense, a principle of rdativity before the days of Lorentf, 
of Maxwell, or even of Faraday. Newton, when he enunciated his laws of 
motion, postulated an absolute frame of reference for the position of a 
point. A priori there sc'ems to be small ^ound for such a postulate, but 
the hypotheses of natural science have all to be justified a posleriorit and 
it does appear true that it is possible to choose such a frame of reference 
for the motion of material systems, that Newton's laws accurately describe 
the changes in the motion from time to time. But inasmuch as those laws 
involve not the velocities but the accelerations of the various elements of 
the system, it appears that the frame of reference so defined is not 
unique, but that any one of an inhnite number of such frames, each of 
which has relative to any other a uniform velocity of translation, will 
equally satisfy the requirements ; and among this infinite number there 
is no particular one which has an advantage over the rest in giving any 
additional simplicity to the general laws of motion. The frame of refer- 
ence may be, however, fixed once for all by assigning to any one point at 
any one instant an arbitrary velocity ; but the arbitrariness thus aUowed 
to the velocity of any one point ox the system does not apply to the 
angular velocity of any jiart of the system. In the light of Newtonian 
dynamics this vector has a unique value at each instant. 
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As far as the time-space co-ordinates are conditioned in this way 
by laws of dynamics, (xyzt) and {x' y' z* t') are equally valid if 

a;' = a; — of, y* z=zy ’=-z-- ct, =s t, 

where (a, 6, c) is any constant velocity. 

Transformations of this type form a group, i,e,, tlie successive appli- 
cation of two such transformations gives the same result as that given by 
a certain other transformation of the same type. If we say that two 
events are simultaneous if they have the same t, it is characteristic of what 
we may call the Newtonian group that simultaneity persists. 

2 . 

The advent of the theory of an electromagnetic medium filling all 
space seemed to promise in the cBther a unique frame of reference relative 
to which the velocities of points might be specified, and experiments were 
quickly mad<^to determine the velocity of the earth relative to tlie tether, 
with results, as everyone well knows, which failed as completely to give 
evidence of any such velocity, as dynamical science had failed to give 
evidence of an absolute velocity of a material body in space. 

In the famous Michelson and Morley experiment ‘ the only suggestion 
that could be made to account for the failure to discover a difference 
between the velocities of propagation of light in different directions was 
that, owing to the influence of the motion through the ®ther, the dimen- 
sions of the apparatus were reduced in the direction of motion in the 
ratio «/l — vVc*. 

The possibility of such an automatic contraction was, of course, sug- 
gested by the gradually strengthening belief that the forces which hold 
the elementary constituents of a material body together arc of an electrical 
nature*-that is, are exerted through the medium of the »thcr fiUing tho 
spaces between those elements. The search for a systematic theory, 
whereby a contraction of exactly this amount might be expected, inde- 
pendently of the nature of tho body in question, of the size of its molecules, 
and of the distance between them, was the means of bringing into pro- 
minence a remarkable property of the equations of tho electromagnetic 
held, which is, in fact, the whole foundation of the principle of relativity 
from a mathematical point of view. 

This property, first noted in another connection by Voigt, was do- 
vel^d and applied by Larmor * and Lorentz. ‘ 

It is assumm that there is a frame of reference for which the funda- 
mental equations in free space have the form 

1 dc 17 \dh I 

ss curl U - ^ = curl e 

c ut c ot 

div e^O div A «= 0 . • («) 

where c, h are the electric and magnetic intensities, and c is the velocity 
of light. 

^ ▼. Phil. Mag.f (6) 8, p. 753. ® v. ASlher and Matter, p. 178. 

B V. Amst. Procudings^ 1904. 
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Now, if a change of variables be made according to the following 
scheme, 

X = /3(x — K), Y»y, Z — z, . . (i) 

e =e+[vh\fo, h'^h — [ve]/c, i 

E.*/3e; 

wc find that the equations (a) are exactly equivalent to equations 

. . (A) 

div B = 0, div H = 0. 

The immediate consequence of this theorem is that if any solution of 
equations (a) be found, say 

e s « (x, y, z, 1), 

hssrj{x,y,z,t), , 

we may thence deduce a solution of equations (A), vis., 

E, = e. » [/3(X + uT), y, *, /? (t + 

E, = /I (e, - 1 A.) = /3 [r» { m + y. *. /3 (t + } 


-Iv. {/} (X + rT), y, z. /3 (t + }]. 


Suppose now that there exists a being capable of following the pro- 
pagation of electromagnetic disturbances in the asther without himself 
affecting those disturbances, and not capable of perceiving any other 
phenomena whatever. Further suppose that all this being requires of his 
measures of space and time, of electric and magnetic vectors, is that by 
use of them the laws of his aethereal universe are expressed in the 
form (a). Then, as a consequence of the invariance of these equations, this 
lethereal being has no means of discrimination between (x y s t e h) and 
(XY ZTEH). As far as he knows, he might sometimes bo measuring 
in one set of variables and at other times in the other set. 

If he adopted (xyzt) ns space time co-ordinates then velocity would 
be defined as 

If, on the other hand, he adopted (X T Z T), then vdocity would bo 
defined as 

Lt 

^tr^o at’ * * * 

These lead at once to the transformation of Velocities 




W, — 17 


1 




In puttculai, if w.sO, Wyoi—v; and if Wx«b 0, 
If a is the acoeletution of 


a is the acceleration ot a ^int at teat in the y s t} coKHtdinateB, 
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and a' the acceleration of the aamo point when referred to x' y' z' wo 
have 

o'r = o^//3* a/ = a,/^», o/ = o,//i*. 

3 . 

To discuBs, however, only the equations of free space will lead us to 
no tangible result. It is with maierial phenomena that we are concerned. 
The propagation of light is only observea by means of phenomena occutring 
when light meets matter. The theory of matter which at present holds 
the field is the electron theory. Wc pass therefore at once to the extension 
of the above theorem to the equations of that theory in the most commonly 
adopted form — viz., that of I^rentz. 

- + pto) = curl 6 ; — 1 = curl e ; 

c \0< ' ^ / cot (l) 

div e s= ^ ; div 6 = 0 ; 

where p is t*he density of electricity and w the velocity with which it is 
moving relative to the frame of reference with respect to which these 
equations are assumed to hold. 

We have already seen the transformation applicable to velocity. The 
only remaining quantity is p, and we find that if wo add to (i) and (ii) the 
further equation 

R = . . . (iii) 

then the equations (6) above transform into iaeiitical equations connect- 
ingXYZTEHPW. 

The relation between corresponding elements of volume hS and h is 
cS sK (1 - vwj,), 
so that RtS=p?s, 

i.e., (corresponding elements of change are equal. 

4 . 

But we cannot at once proceed to argue as above tliat all effects 
of a uniform translation will be obscured, for the reason that equations 
(b) are not complete, as the scheme for the free ssther is. It is not 
sufficient to adtl, after Lorentz, the statement that the moving /orce is 
e', because that requires some assumed relation between /orce and accelera- 
(io/K-i.e., some assumption about mass or intrinsic inertia of electricity. 
This extra equation of Lorentz belongs really to the stage of the derivation 
of the mecnanical equations from the electromagnetic theory. That 
theory is in the above form incomplete. 

A possible way out of this difficulty is to ^opt the modification of the 
theory employed by Larmor, in which electricity is conceived as consist- 
ing ci so-called isolated point singularities in the sether, t.e., points at 
w£^h B and B become infinite in a certain manner, and in which the 
original equations are assumed to be the whole scheme — ^holding at al 
points excepting those singular pomts — and to be sufficient to determine 
the motion of those points. The mathematical discussion of this aspect 
1S| however, incomplete. 
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All we can say therefore is : if we had a complete scheme of equations fot 
a theory embracing moving electrons^ and if this completed scheme were 
invariant under the above transformations, then in tlie domain of phe- 
nomena included in this scheme it would be impossible to say that (x yzt) 
ratlier than (a;' 1/ z' t') were true space-time co-ordinates. 

Supposing the indicated gaps m the chain of argument to be filled, it 
follows that the co-ordinates which we should use in any given case de- 
pend upon what velocity we choose to assign to any given moving point 
at any instant, just as they do in Newtonian dynamics. Thus, the length 
of a given material body as far as our description of optical phenomena 
are concerned will depend upon what velocity wc assign to the body. 
This is the theory of the FitzGerald-Lorentz contraction hypothesis. 
The measure of the time between two events at the same point will like- 
wise be dependent upon the velocity which is assigned to the point. Thus, 
apart from the ordinary first order Doppler eflcct owing to the motion 
of a source of light in the line of sight, there is a second order change, 
which should be apparent even for bodies moving entirely at* right angles 
to the line of sight. Laub has suggested that this transverse effect 
might be apparent in the Kanalstrahlcn, but the experiment has not yet 
been carried out. 

6 . 

Let us now turn to another aspect of the principle. Let us assume 
that experimental evidence is sufficiently strong to warrant our using it 
as a general working hypothesis— that is, we make it a test of the valimty 
of any theory that no phenomena shall enable us to determine uniquely the 
velocity of a point relative to the so-called nether. We have already seen 
that the Lorentz fundamental equations satisfy this requirement. 

The question arises as to the eloctrodynamic equations of ponderable 
matter in motion. The late Hermann Minkowski, in an already classical 
paper * which has done perhaps more than any other work to make clear 
the position above outlined, sought to find equations satisfying the same 
criterion and reducing for matter at rest to the commonly agreed upon 
equations of the Maxwell-Hertz theory. He obtained differential equations 
winch differ only in notation from those of Lorentz. Translated into the 
notation of Lorentz the polarisation and magnetisation of bodies must be 
subject to the following transformations, not quite similar in form to 
those for E and B, 

fx-Vt’ Pv = /J(p,+ »»n</c). P -m./c), 

(iv) 

M.v = m,, M^rrm,//?, 

and in addition we must have these equations for current and density 

= . (v) 

Minkowski employs no theory as to the constitutive nature of F, M, J, R' 
If now we assume any equations we ^easc connecting B, B, P, M, J, R for 
a body at rest as charactcristio of ^e matter in question, thoae may bv 
means of (ii), (iv), and (v) be translated into equations connecting V, 6,. 
p, wi, j, p. These relations according to the theory of relativity are the 
constitutive equations lor moving bo^es. 

The P, M transformations have been obtained without any view to> 
electron or any other theory ; but it the Ijorentz theory is mathematicall)^ 
* Qcn. Nachr.t 1908, pp. 1-69. 
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correct and J, P, M are expressible in terms of the position and motions 
of charges, thede should follow by mere application of the geometrical 
transformations for space and velocity, and this has in fact Iwen shown 
to be so. 


6 . 

Generalised Relativity. 

We may note nt this point that we have not examined how far the 
possibilities of this relativity extend. We have only investigated space- 
time transformations of one special form. Are these the only possible 
ones 1 Let us take the fact that light is propagated equally in all directions 
with velocity c, and examine what possible changes in the measures of 
time and space would be allowable in order that tliis property might bo 
preserved. We are to have 

aS:r=c2T 

a consequence of 

h = cSt 

for ail directions of h through all points. 

We must, therefore, allow only of such transformations as give 

ca?* + 0 (a?, y, z, t) + cy^ -j- 


Putting id = u, icT = U, we must have 

4 * "" ^ 

independently of the ratios of ^x: ^y: ^z: ?u, t.c., the transformation 
would be a conformal one in space of four dimensions in which Xy y, z, u 
were co-ordinates. It has been proved that such transfonnations are 
compounded of two kinds only, viz. : 

(i) Generalised rigid body motions, i.e.y translations and rotations, 

or motions which leave all lengths unchanged. 

(ii) Inversions in what wc may call four dimension spheres. 


Of these a translation is merely a changing of origin, while a rotation 
leads to the above transformations. 


The simplest transformation of the form (ii) is 


X = 


J^x 


Y 






T = 


¥t 


and a transformation has been developed for the electromagnetic equations 
which is at all points analogous to that above outlined. 

We have reason, therefore, to suppose that a uniform motion of trans- 
lation is not the only one which womd be concealed in an electromagnetic 
field. The only reason that attention has been mostly confined to the 
simpler case, is that notlung in Newtonian dynamics could suggest the 
more complex one. 

The cmef point at the present moment is that tre have exhausted the 
possible chances of complete relativity without arriving at any transfor- 
mations corresponding to a motion of rotation or accelerated motion of a 
1911. R 
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system. Thus, for instance, the magnetic effect of a rotating electrified 
sphere would be observable by instrumonta carried round with the sphere : 
they would not be obscured by the fact tliat the recording instruments 
shared in tin* rotational motion. 


7. 

Mecka.iics and RekUivitif. 

In the light of the principle of relativity there are some interesting 
aspects of the status of the old dynamics. 

If is neglected the space-time transformation of relativity reduces 
to what was called above a Newtonian transformation. The suggestion 
arises ; supposing relativity to be a universal hypothesis, what knowledge 
does it give concerning molar dynamics ? Is Newtonian dynamics an 
approximate science in whicli we are consistently neglecting v* t Can 
wc formulate a more exact scheme conforming to the principle and reducing 
for small molar velocities to that of Newton ? What modifiec^ meaning 
must be attached to the words masst momentum, leinetic energy. 

An illustration may be given of the kind of modification that will be 
necessary. 

Let us suppose that a conventional material particle carrying a charge c 
is at rest in an electric field. It will begin to move with an acceleration 
which would ordinarily be determined by equations 

' dX ^ „ 

♦n t m ^nji .2 t m — t E|» 

taking (X, Y, Z, T) as the space-time system in which it is initially at 
rest. 

Applying tlic transforraatipn, the same motiqn is represented by the 
equations 



where is the total velocity of the pgrtiole (having oomiKHioiite 

4x dz 
Off 

whose instantaneous values are v, o, o). These equations ocgitain the' 
theory of tfee respite of^the experinp^nts of K w N l inn mi Bpebnrer m the 
Ta]!^bi|ity of the accelorations of electrons ipoviag with difltoent veliMritm' 
in the mm finld- 
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If we choose to call the vector 


mw 

v' (!-«>»/«») 


the nwmenlum of the particle and to call 




tlic force acting on tlic. partirlo, tho above iMjaatioim t xpress that the 
force 18 equal to the rate of change of the momentum, but the momentum 
is not proportional to the velocity unless we neglect (luantities of rehitivo 
order ('uPfe^). 

Wc may from these equations obtain another 


d C _ ) 

di ( 


^dx da ih 

(ft + (ft + 


dl 


where K is the vector above called th(^ force. 
If, again, we choose to call 

me* 


the energy of tlic particle, we have a generalised energy (‘quation, and 
neglecting highijr pdwets of ta/o the energy is mc*+ Jmte* which differs 
from the energy of Newtonian tlieory only oy a constant. No hypothesis 
lias been made here as to tho hatur(/ or origin of m. 

We may consider a little more closely the question of the so-called 
electromagnetic momentum and energy. " Eiinstpin® considers a system 
subject to no external constraint such as we might imagine an electrically 
constituted atom to be, its configuration being detcTmimd by internal 
action alone, and, supposing it to take up energy from incident radiation, 
shows that the electromagnetic energy taken up when the system is 
sttp{>Q 8 ed to be in motion is fi times the energy taken up when it is 
consideTed to be at rest. Supposing that part of tJie energy is given up 
to moving pafticles after the fashion just described, we have exactly 
a similar result for the corresponding amounts. 

Thus vire have the result: — 


(m + E>* 

and lurtlier it appears that, if a similar calculation is made for momentum 



(m + BJw; 
y/{\ - toVoV 


Thus it would appear that, as far as the meclianical equations go, it is 
onl^ ^ Eo) that matters, ana m might even be zero. 


tt 2 


* dahrh. d, RadioahU und JShktr,, 4, 1907. 
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It appears from these equations that there is an intimate connection 
between the internal energy of a system and its inertia in the Newtonian 
sense. A mass m corresponds to energy »nc*. Even the enormous stores 
of energy exhibited by radio-active bodies represent only a small fraction 
of the energy suggested by this equation. 

8 . 

We have seen that the principle of relativity may be used to obtain 
from known phenomena in a given system the corresponding phenomena 
in the same system when supposed to be as a whole in motion with a 
uniform velocity of translation. But we cannot determine by means of 
the principle the influence of a system A upon a ^stem B, when B is 
moving relative to A, from a knowledge of that influence when they arc 
relatively at rest. This fact is closely associated with the fact that events 
which are simultaneous to one observer are not simultaneous to another. 

The following example will illustrate this : — 

Suppose two points A B to move along a straight line. When they are 
relatively at rest let the acceleration of B towa^ A be /n {x^ *— and 
lot tliat of A towards B bo /a {x^ — as measured by an observer at 
rest relative to them both. 

We have seen that when they are both moving with velocity v along 
the line their accelerations will be 

Suppose, however, we seek to deduce the accelerations when A has a 
velocity Oa B a velocity zero relative to a given observer. 

The acceleration of B must bo of the form (Xb, Xa, 0, Va)i is 
such that 

Fd(Xu, Xa» Vji, Va) *=F||(®b, »a» • • (o) 

3 + ^B 

whoro 

, * + c» 

If we are given the function Fb (Xb, Xa* 0» ^\) all values of Va then 
we can therefore deduce the function for all values of Ob, but if we are 
only given Fb (xb» this is impossible. 

Suppose we could determine any one function satisfying («) then 
wo could determine any number of otliers by multiplying F by any quantitv 
which is the same function of (Xb, Xa, Vb, t7A) as of (Ab. Aa, Vb, Va). Of such 
invariants an infinite number can be found, so that the principle of 
relativity affords only a certain means of discrimination between possible 
and impossible forms of Fa and Fb, but not a means of unique deter« 
mination. 

All that the principle can do, for instance, in respect of the law of 
gravitation is to say that the Newtonian Law cannot be exact, and to 
suggest an infinite number of powible ways of rendering it so. Of course, 
if gravitation is to be include in an electromagnetio scheme of matter, 
we must expect it to be an effect propagated through the ssthcr with the 
velocity of light. If, on the other hand, it has nothing to do with the 
clectroma^etic propertira of matter, we shall hardly expect it to conform 
to the^ principle of relativity. Just as the Newtonian dynamics breaks 
down in the u([ht of the electrical theory, so the latter xnay become only 
an approximation, if gravitation is concerned with more remote and yet 
imdiscovered properties. 
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9. 

It becomes, therefore, a question of great interest to ask whether 
experiment can say anything about gravitation in the light of the theory 
of relativity. Poincare ” has shown how to obtain modified laws conforming 
to the principle of relativity, and de Hitter’ has examined two of these 
in the light of the effect they would have on the planetary orbits. 

The equations proposc'd m place of the ordinary equation 




. hx 




dt^ + r* ~ ® 




(V^x lex 

• • (I) 

are 



and 

• 

o' 

II 

+ 

. • (H.) 


where r is a new variable connected with i by the relation 


^ = v'l-c*, 

t? being the velocity of the planet relative to the sun at time t. 

The analysis shows that neither of these leads to any observable 
periodic or secular change in the orbits, except in the case of Mercury, 
where it would give rise to a motion of the apse line which would be within 
the reach of modem measurements were it not concealed in a larger 
motion of the same kind attributed to a different cause. It would, of 
course, in the light of what has been said, be possible to invent any numWr 
of alternatives to I. and II. which would lead to perturbations of easily 
appreciable magnitude, but the important outcome of de. Hitter’s dis- 
cussion is that existing astronomical data place no obstacle in tlio way of 
gravitational phenomena being included within the scope of the hypothesis 
of relativity. The laws given above assume a velocity of propagation for 
gravitation equal to that of light, such as had for a long time been tliought 
an impossible assumption. 

• Btnd, del circ, mat. dc Pah xxi.. p. 129. 

’ Monthly Notices Roy. Astr. Soc., Ixxi. 5. 
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Stellar Distribution and Movements. By S. Eddington, 
M.A.. M.Sc. 

[Ordorod by the GiMieral Committee to be printed in rjrte/ifio.] 

Till?; last ffiw years and perhaps especially the Iasi twelve iiioutlis have 
brought to liglit many new facts bearing on the question of stellar dis- 
tribution and movements. The advance must be attributed principally 
to the greatly unproved data that have recently bLCome available for dis- 
cussion. When the data of proper motions, of radial velocities, and 
of parallaxes now at hand are compared with what existed ten years 
ago, there is found an evident reason for what might otherwise appear 
to be a sudden outbreak of activity in this branch of research. We are 
now to take stock of the new facts and of the old, and try to .see to wliat 
conception of the structure of the universe they lead; whilst new 
results are continually being obtained and theories are in a fluid state, 
this is a task of some difficulty ; but it is at a time hke the present 
that a general discussion of the subject may be especially useful. 

liet me begin by presenting an outline of the universe as it is 
revealed by modern researches; the details will follow later. First, 
it is believed that the great mass of tlie stars, excluding the Milky Way, 
are arranged in tlie form of a lens or bun-shoped system. Our sun 
occupies a nearly central position, or at least a position midway between 
the two flattened surfaces. The thickness of this system, though 
enormous when compared with ordinary units, is not so great but that 
our telescopes easily detect the absence of stars beyond. We cannot 
specify the thickness definitely, because there is no definite boundary, 
but only a gradual thinning out in the number of stars. The plane of 
the lens-shaped system is the same as the plane of the Milky Way, so 
that when we look towards the galactic poles we are looking towards 
the parts where the boundary is nearest to us; looking along the galactic 
plane; we are looking towards the perimeter of the lens, where the 
boundary (or thinning out of the stars) is most remote, though prob- 
ably not beyond the penetrating power of our telescopes. 

Near the sun the stars seem to be distributed in a fairly uniform 
manner, or rather, there are irregularities, but they are on a small 
scale ; but in the remoter part of the lens, or perhaps right beyond it, we 
come across the great cluster of series of star-clouds which make up the 
Milky Way itself. I think that is a right distinction. There are two 
quite separate phenomena associated with the ^actic plane which have 
sometimes been confused. Firstly it is the plane in which the Milky 
Way star-olouds are coiled, and secondly it is the median plane of Iho 
lens-like arrangement of the nearer stars. 
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In studying the movements of llio stars, we have perforce to leave 
out the remoter parts of space and confine attention mainly to stars of 
tlie central system, an<l perhaps only the inner parts of il, where the 
apparent movements are appreciable. The remarkable result appears 
that the stars move with a strong preference in two opposite direc- 
tions in the galactic plane. As Professor Kapteyn showed at the 
British Association meeting in 1905, there are two favoured directions 
of motion ; and I believe there is moderately good evidence that this is 
caused by two aggregates of stars of more or less independent origin 
passing through each other, and so, for tlie time, being completely 
intennixed. Be that as it may, there can be no doubt that one parti- 
cular line in the galactic plane is singled out; the stars move to and fro 
along it in preference to any transverse direction. It is a significant 
fact that the line lies in the galactic plane; it establishes some kind 
of connection between the phenomena of stellar distribution and the 
phenomeya of stellar motion; but tlje relation is of an unexpected 
character, and is not easy to interpret. 

Wo must in passing take note of the 'Moving Clusters,' whicli 
have lately attracted attention. These are groups of stars possessing 
equal and parallel velocities though often widely separated in space. 
The most important is the Taurus cluster, ‘ whicli contains about forty 
known members. Of the others, the Ursa Major stream * now known 
to be by no means confined to the one constellation, has about thirteen 
members ; a Perseus cluster * of Helium stars bus seventeen members, 
and there is a very large but ill-defined moving cluster in Scorpiiis. 
In each cluster the component stars move with practically identical 
velocities, as it were ignoring the other nOn-cluster stars, which are 
actually interspersed between them. The chief interest of these 
clusters lies in the fact that in the case of the Taunis and Ursa Major 
groups their peculiarity of motion has afforded an unexpected means 
of determining their distances and absolute luminosities ; we thus obtain 
pi ecise knowledge about stars which are fur too remote for the ordinary 
methods of measurement to be successful. These clusters however 
also throw an interesting light on the great problem of the origin of 
the individual velocities of stars, as we shall see later. 

There is a whole class of stars, those of the Orion or Helium type 
of spectrum, which Stand out exceptionally. Tliese seem not to share 
in the moiiond of the two star-streams, and in fact have very little 
motion of any sort, either individual or systematic. They are known 
to be stars of enormous intrinsic brilliancy, so that a large proportion 
of those visible to us are very far away ; perhaps the fact that most of 
them lie beyond the part of the universe we generally consider in dis- 
cussing stellar motions explains why their movements are exceptional. 
Those Orion stars that are nearest have a. great tendency to form 
moving clusters, such as those of Perseus, Scorpius, the Pleiades, and 

* I . B68% ArinUt. Jdvm , No. 

* Ludstidorff, Ner. 4il'3>cl4 ; Hertsspnutg, Asitophpifeal JoamaU xxx.» 

p« . I _ I 

" IpriWimin Atifon* No« €20; Eddington, Monthly H.A.E,, 

BxLp 49. 
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the consU^laiio?! Orion itself. In some cases at least, in Orion and the 
rieiadcs,* they are set in a diffused nebulosity of enormous extent. 

Another phenomenon associated with spectral type, of which these 
Orion stars show the extreme case, is perhaps the strangest result of 
all. Astrophysicists have arranged stars by their spectra, in ' what 
they believe to bo the successive stages of evolution. Now it has been 
recently found that stars of an early type of spectrum, that is in an early 
stage of evolution, have much slower individual motions than those in 
a later stage. It seems as though a star is born with no motion at all 
and gradually acquires or grows one. 

This concludes my first rapid survey of the subject and we must 
now look at some of the details more closely. In considering the dis- 
tribution of the stars we may very well begin by taking those in our 
own immediale neighbourhood. We will start from the sun as centre 
and take a sphere ninety-five billion miles in radius, roughly a million 
times the ra<lius of the earth’s orbit. This will contain what is probably 
a normal though rather a small sample of the stars. The table, for 
which I am indebted to the Astronomer-Royal, gives all the stars known 
to be inside that sphere; they are seventeen in number, or eighteen 
counting the sun. 


Thk Seventbun Nearest Stars. 


(Stars distant leas than 95,000,000,000,000 miles from the sun.) 


8tar 


Magnitude 

Spectrum 

Parallax 

Luminosity 
(Sun = 1) 

Remarks 

Gr. 34 


8*2 

Ma 

*28 

0*010 

binary 

7) Caasiopeian 


3-6 

F8 

•20 

1-4 

binary 

T Ceti 


30 

K 

•33 

0-6 



C.Z.6.‘243 


8*3 


•32 

0-007 


Sirius 


-1-6 

A 

•38 

48 

binary 

iVocyon . 


0*6 

16 

•32 

9-7 

binary 

Lai. 21186 


7-6 

Ma 

•40 

0-000 


Lai. 21268 


8*0 

Ma 

•20 

0-01 1 

.i_ 

O.A. 11677 


9*2 

— 

•20 

0008 1 

— 

a Ontauri 


0*3 i 

: 

Q,K6 

•70 

f 2-01 ’ 

io-o} 1 

binary 

O.A. 17416 


9*3 

F 

*57 

0-004 


P.M. 2164. 


8*8 

K 

•29 

0*006 1 

binary 

tr Draoonis 


4*8 

K 

•20 

0-6 ! 


a ^uile . 

• 1 

0*9 

A5 

•24 

12*3 

- -r 

61 CSrgni . 

• 1 

6*6 

K5 

•31 

0*1 1 

binary 

< Indi. . 

. 

4*7 

K5 

•28 i 

0-25 1 



KHiger 60. 


9-2 

— 

•26 

0*006 1 

binary 


There may be a few others that have not yet been found, but I 
think it is unlikely that more than two or three have escaped detection, 
unless they are hodxen of very feeble luminosity. Of course, we cannot 
base extedidve generalisations on so small a table, but I riiall use it to 
illustrate conclusions which are in reality based on more elaborate 
researches. First, it gives a measure of how tightly the stars are 
packed. Think of a globe of space whose circumference is the earth’s 
orbit, then think of a volume a million million million times greater; 
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such a space would contain about eighteen stars. Further, we notice 
that eight stars out of the eighteen are binaries. I daresay that that 
proportion may be higher than the average; still, there is good evidence 
that double stars form a large fraction, perhaps a third, of the whole 
number of stars. 

The intrinsic luminosities of these stars vary from forty-eight times 
to less than ono-hundredth that of the sun. Naturally, a larger sample 
would give a greater range; probably there exist (very rarely) stars 
giving as much as ten thousand times the light of the sun. We see 
further that there are five stars more luminous and twelve stars loss 
luminous than the sun, so that the sun stands well above the average; 
this also is confirmed by more elaborate investigations. Turning to 
the types of spectrum, it is at first rather astonishing to find that 
tliree of the stars are of tlie Third Type (Type M), because in the 
catalogues stars of this type are ralhcr rare — less than a fifteenth of 
the whole number of stars. All three of these M stars are very faintly 
luminous, and this fact leads to an explanation. Wc infer that M stars 
are really very abundant everywhere, but they are too faint to be scon, 
except when they are near to us, and consequently not many appear 
in the catalogues. The Orion Type stars (Type B) are rather more 
numerous than the M stars in the catalogues, but there is not a single 
one in this list. The same explanation holds. Orion stars are really 
very rare in apace, but they are exceedingly bright, and can he seen 
a long distance away, so that they arc recorded in numbers out of all 
proportion to their actual frequency in space. 

This illustrates a rather important conclusion. The proportions 
of the different types of stars, as seen in the sky or as recorded in 
the catalogues, is utterly misleading as an indication of their relative 
abundance in space. 

Parallax-measuring carries us only a very short way into the vast 
system of stars surrounding us. Of course, the short table given d^es 
not exhaust all that is to be learnt from measured parallaxes. There 
are now some throe hundred and sixty stars for which more or less 
trustworthy determinations have been mado,^ hut these include a great 
many for which the result is practically zero. In parallaxes of a 
tenth of a second and under the error of determination becomes rela- 
tively important, and these smaller parallaxes do not give much certain 
information about particular stars; they are, however, very important 
for statistical analysis, and m\ich statistical work must ultimately rest 
on the measured parallaxes as a basis. 

To go beyond the small fringe of stars which is sounded by our 
parallax determinations we must examine statistics of magnitudes and 
motions. Now the prominent fact that appears from counts of the 
numbers of stars down to definite magnitudes is the great crowding to 
the plane of the Milky Way ; and this following ITerschel, we explain 
as b^Dg due to the flattened form of our stellar system. The crowding 
shows a continuous increase from the galactic poles to the equator, and 
seems to be uniform and symmetrical. Along the galactic equator there 


* Kapteyn and Weersma, Oronifigen PMkaiion^, No. 24. 
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is tho Milky Way itself, which introcluces a complication tthd exag- 
gerates in an irregular manner the already great star-density. ' But 
in tho main the concentration cannot possibly be attributed to the 
Milky Way, which obviously can only be responsible for tho sfar- 
donsity in the very limited belt in which it lies. 

There is a very important theorem in stelhir distribution which 
seems to have been known for a long while, but I do not know ^ho 
originated it. If in any direction the stars are unifonnly distributed, 
ns far as the instruments will penetrate, then the number of stars of 
one magnitude is four tirfies the number a magnitude brighter (more 
precisely, the ratio is ft 98). This allows for the fact that individual 
stars are of all degrees of intrinsic brightness ; it only requires that the 
mixture of big and little stars should be in the same proportion every- 
where. If this holds, and the stars extend uniformly for an unlimited 
distance, then there will be four times as many eighth ns seventh 
magnitude stars, and so on. 

Now it is well known that this star ratio ^ os it is called, falls f.'ir 


short of ils thcorelical value. 

I give a 

table of the star ratio based 


SPir HtUios, 


< 4tvtactk‘ Latitude 

1 

Matfoittido. 
70 -SO 

Magnitude. 
120-13 0 

0® 1 

3-21 

j 2-88 

16® 1 

306 

1 2*71 

30® 

294 

2-47 

40® 

2-87 

1 2*32 

(K)® 

2-79 

! 2-05 

90 ® 

2-76 

! 1*85 


Kapteyn's work.'' Even in the galactic plane it is much below the 
theoretical limit, and towards the poles it is even smaller. An obvious 
in&rprotation is that the star-density falls oE at some distance from the 
solar system, and that the falling-off is more pronounced at the galactic 
poles than near the equator; this leads to the conception of the bun- 
shaped system already described. To give some idea of the extent 
and scale of the system the following may serve : A sphere of radius 
corresponding to a parallax 0"’2 was found to contain eighteen stars. 
Within a sphere of ten times the radius (parallax 0"'02) there is no 
appreciable falling-oft in density; but now multiply by ten again , 
(parallax 0"'(X)2), and towards the galactic poles you will reach a region ^ 
almost void of stais, whilst in the galactic plane the falling-off in 
density will probably bo appreciable, unless, indeed, you have reached 
th^ star-clouds of the Milky Way itself. 

Those star-magnitude statiatics at present suffer very much from^^ 
the absence of reliable standards of ma^^itude for the faint stars. Thus' 
the figures f6r the star ratio given in the table are ot>en to considerable 
doubt from that cause. We are, however, confident that that diffi- 
culty will soon be nemoved, and the data will be vastly improved. The 
work of Professor Schwarsschild on. the bri^ter stars, and Professes 

e Kr. Ifi. 
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ripkfV»ug’s siaudard sequences running down to the faintest inagni- 
iudeti now provide an excellent basis for work. At Greenwich a large 
programme of pliotometry is being carried out, based on Pickering’s 
etandurds, and may be expected to provide impi’ovcd statistics, which 
will be available in a year or I wo. 

Reference is often made to the phcnuincnon that ccilain classes of 
stars do and others do not crowd towards the galactic plane. For 
example, stars of the solar type of spectrum do not show the tendency 
to congregate towards it, whereas stars of the Orion type are found 
almost exclusively in it. These differences admit of an easy explana- 
tion ; everything depends on whether the class of stars coming into 
consideration extends sufficiently far. If we take a class of feebly 
luminous stars, or if we take the stars of large proper motion, we 
ncces^A^ily limit ourselves to stars which are near the sun; there is 
no reason why they should be most numerous near tlie galactic plane. 
If, however, uve take a class of stars which extend and are bright 
enough to be seen a Jong way, then the bun shape of the universe 
makes itself apparent. Clearly it is only if the class of stars extends 
to the limits of the stellar system that the shape of those limit a can 
affect the apparent distribution. 

One further question: where duos the Milky Way begin? Do 
its clusters consist entirely of faint stars or are some of the bright 
stars actually in it? The answer scorns to lie given clearly enough 
by Newxomb/ By counting the abundance of the hriglit stars in 
the parts of the sky where the Milky Way is blight, and again 
in the faint jX)rtions and openings, lie concludes that even stars 
brighter than the sixth magnitude are associated witli it; they are 
sparse or dense according as the Milky Way is faint or concentrated. 
It seems at first difficult to reconcile the existence of naked-eye stars 
in the Milky Way with the remote position w-e have assigned to it, but 
1 do not think there is any contradiction. Modern views admit a very 
wide difference in the intrinsic brightness of stars, and even if the 
parallax of the Milky Way is 0"*001 we might still expect it to contain 
stars (probably of the Orion type) which are visible to the naked eye. 

We now turn from the distribution to the motions of the stars,’ 
and in particular to the two star-streams found by Kapteyn. Our 
knowledge of stellar motions refers principally to the nearer parts of 
thi universe; but it is really very difficult to say to what part of the 
stellar system the results of any investigation apply. Any particular 
catalogue of proper motions includes a fairly compact buncli of near 
stars together with a ‘ ragged edge ’ of enormous extent. It is one 
of the questions for future research, How far do the two star-streams 
oxtetid into space ? Any estimate that I can give now would be qnly 
a rough guess; but I should think that at lea^ half-a-million stars 
belong to the two streams. 

The first researches on the star-streams were based on two important 

• The Stars .» a Study of (he Vnirerse, p. 869, 

The flrat clear reoomition that the motions of the stars deviated conaidcmbly 
from 5 haphasatd distrihutlon is found in the researches of Kobold ; ho moreover 
detected a relation of the systematio motions to the galactic plane. 
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catalogues of proper motions — namely Auwer's Bradley and Dyson 
and Thackeray's Groombridge catalogue. A great opportunity for 
advance has recently been afforded by the publication last year of a 
series of over six thousand very accurately determined proper motions 
distributed all over the sky — Professor Boss's Preliminary General 
Catalogue. This new and specially favourable material for analysis 
confirms in the main the results previously reached. Analysing the data 
on the two-drift theory,* it is found that approximately three-fifths of 
the stars belong to Drift I. and two-fifths to Drift II. Drift I. is 
moving with a velocity of 1*52 towards E.A. 90®‘8, Dec.-14°*6; and 
Drift II. with a velocity of 0*86 towards B.A. 287®‘8, Dec.-64'^‘l, the 
velocities being measured in terms of the theoretical unit 1/A usually 
employed in this work. These are the motions relative to the sun. 
The vertex or direction of the line of relative motion of the twa drifts 
is R.A. 94°'2, Dec. + ll‘^*9, very near to the position which Kapteyii 
originally announced. The bipolarity of the motions is shown most 
plainly in the data, and the results from the different parts of the sky 
are in excellent accordance with one another. 

It is convenient for the purposes of explanation and for mathe- 
matical analysis to represent this bipolarity in the stars’ motions as 
being tlie result of two systems of stars having become interm'ingled. 

I think there is much to be said in favour of this view ; but, as Professor 
Schwarzschild has well shown, it goes beyond what the observations 
strictly entitle us to assert. By putting together two systems moving 
in different directions a good representation of the phenomena is ob- 
tained, but a good representation can also be obtained in which the 
duality is not evident. The ellipsoidal hypothesis of Schwarzschild * 
regards the stars as forming a single system, although it represents 
the streaming in two favoured directions. More recently Dr. Halm 
has introduce the idea of a third drift in order to obtain a closer 
approximation to the observations. Our theoretical ideas as to the 
mode of origin of this curious bipolarity of the stellar motions — ^whether 
we must divide the stars into one or two or three systems — ^will 
probably depend on which of these representations gives the closest 
account of the observed motions; but, neglecting these ulterior con- 
siderations, the distinction between these theories is surprisingly 
small. 

Let us examine a little more closely what it is that we wish to find 
out. Our immediate goal is, I think, to be able to state a frequency law 
of star motions. Just as Maxwell’s law states how many molecules 
of a gas have a given velocity (u, v, w), we require a law stating how 
many stars have any specified linear velocity. Such a law need not in 
the. first place be a mathematical expression ; it may be embodied in a 
numerical table or a diagram ; but if we could obtain this information in 
some form we could afterwards decide whether it corresponded most 
nearly with the formules of the two-drift, ellipsoidal, or some other 
theory. The materials of observation are the proper or angular motions 

B Eddington, MontMy NoHees, Ixxi., p. 4. 

° OdUinyen ifw^riehkn, 1907, p. 614. 

MonitUy Ixxl., p, 010. 
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of the stars ; we can without dii&culty construct tables or diagrams to 
show how they are distributed. We have to deduce from these the 
distribution of the linear velocities, without assuming that the law is 
ellipsoidal, two-drift, or of any other special form. After listening to 





Diagram ahowing the Theoretical Curvet of equal frequency of Stellar VelooiticB. 
A. Theory. B and o. Two-drift Theory. 

Professor Turner’s presidential address to this Section, I feel sure that 
this is precisely the mode of investigating such a problem which he 
especially advocated. 

Lot us construct in imagination a diagram of velocities. Considering 
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for simplicity two dimensions only, We can represent each stellar 
motion by a dot whose co-ordinates represent the two components of the 
velocity. All the theories agree that the dots would be arrange in an 
elongated distribution — elongated along the lino already refotted to 
along which tlie stars move in greater numbers, one stream towards 
one end, and the other towards the other end. But the different theories 
do not agree in the detailed arrangement of the dots. We can sum- 
marise the dot-diagram in a more convenient way ; we can draw coiitouj* 
lines to specify the density of the dots — i.e., mark out places on the 
diagram where 'the dots are equally thick. That is perhaps the most 
illumiuating way of staling a frequency law. In the diagram I com- 
pare the two-drift and ellipsoidal theories by their contour lines — lines 
wliicli indicate what values of the (linear) stellar velocity occur with 
equal frequency. For the ellipsoidal theory there are similar ellipses 
(fig. A). Those for the two-drift theory are less simple curves, and 
rather curiously they may take two different forms (fjgs. B and C), 
according to the precise values of the arbitrary constants. There may 
ho two points of maximum frequency or only one point. The central 
figure B is especially interesting, because it shows that even if there 
are two distinct streams we may find no indication of a separation of 
the dots into two groups. Actually the values of the drift motions are 
sucli that it is uncertain whether we should find the contours of the 
form B or of form G ; they are near the critical values. Th^ especial 
matter to which I would call attention is that A and B represent the 
distribution of velocities for different theories of the universe ; A treats 
the universe as a single system and B divides it into two,“ 

To determine these contour lines from the observations is a mathe- 
matical problem of some difficulty. Without going into detail, it comes 
to solving a certain integral equation. The equation in question is 
one that is theoretically soluble, and a quite similar one occurring 
ill anollicr branch of stellar statistics has been elegantly treated by 
Schwarzschild.^* As applied to the present problem, however, there 
are difficulties in obtaining a convergent solution which have not yet 


Somo furthor mformation aa to these diagrams may be of interest. For both 
A and B the oontonrs are drawn for the same values of the density, vis., ^0*90, 0'83, 
0*64, 0*38, 0*13, taking the density at the centre as unit. A Is for a Schwarzsobild 
ellipse in which the ratio of the axes is 0*77. B is for two equal drifts whose relative 

velocity is equal to the quantity ^ , which in the mathematical theory gives a measure 


of the average individual velocities. 0 is for two equal drifts whose relative velooity 

O 

is for convenience C has been drawn on half the scale of B, so that the relative 

drift velooity is represented .by the same length in both figures ; the contours are 
drawn lor the relative densitlM 0*9, 0*70, 0*4, 0*1, 0*001. The critical case ariM 
when the relative velooity of the two drifts is equal to if the drifts are equal ; 
if, as aotua^ ooours, the number of stars in the two drifts is dAeqdal this will bo 
modified. Tne actual distribution in the sky is deoidedly more dongated than that 
riidim itf'A B ; in telediing oonlithnte M B,l tris&fid not to huMoSsh t&o imt m 
crAioAl okse. It may be noted that A and B are srattieadly inoniinguiBliabls whte 
drawn on this scale ; the only difierence that can be that the 

ellipse of B is slighriy less eooentrio than that of A. 
w AM. Nach., No. 442i. 
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beea overcome (the solution is divergent except under very special 
coaditions). I may mention, however, that I made a rough preliiipnary 
solution, which avpided the difficulties of divergency. Much to my 
surprise, the contour lines for this solution showed two points of 
maxima and generally resembled the figures C (or rather figure (J 
modified by assuming two drifts conUining unequal instead of equal 
pumbers of stars). Jt is hard to say how much weight should he 
attached to this r 04 gh result; rny attempts to make a closer and really 
trust^ortliy solution have up to now been unsuccessful. 

Mean Itadial VdociiitA,^^ 

{Mier correcting for the * SoUr Motion.’) 


Augular Distance 
the Vertex 

. _ 1 

Mean Radial Velnoity 

Weight (Xo. of Stars) 

0'>-30® ’ 

JO 1 

1 74 

30^-60*" 1 

140 

1 104 

60«-00* 

12*6 

t 249 

90"-120« 

12-9 
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1 14*0 

219 

160«-180® 

167 

1 80 


The phenomenon of streaming in two favoured directions has now 
been detected in the radial motions by Hough and Hahn, and by Camp- 
bell. Eadial motions are rather awkward to work with, because, if 
you wish to compare motions in two paiticular directions, you cannot 
use stars in the same part of the sky, but must compare those parts 
of the sky for which the directions in question are radial; this some- 
times introduces a complication. The table, however, shows that 
near the vertex and anti- vertex (towards which the two favoured 
directions point) the motions are greater than midway between them ; 
this means that motions in the supposed directions of the streams are 
on the average greater than those transverse to them, and thus confirms 
the theory. The difference is not so great as would be expected from 
our other knowledge of the stream motions ; but there seems to be a 
satisfactory explanation of this. The vertices lie exactly in the plane 
of the Milky Way, a part of the sky where early type stars are 
especially abundant. As already mentioned, these have individual 
motions considerably smaller than the later type stars, and so the 
average is unduly lowered in the neighbourhood of the vertices. I 
think this fully explains why we do not find so big a difference as might 
ihave been expected. The variation depending on position in the sky 
'has not been separated from the variation depending on direction of 
onotion, and the one partially counterbalances the other. 

The exceptional character of the motions of the Jlelium or Orion 
stars, which was first discovered by Frost and Adams has been the 
•subject of several important investi^tions. Very recently Campbell 

^ CampboU, Lick Ohe, Bull, No. 106, Table IV. 

Oke^tfPaioTy Publicatione, vol. li, i>. 106 . 

» Uck Obe. BiUL, No. 105. 
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has shown that the hitherto measured radial velocities of these stars 
are all subject to a systematic error of about 5 km. per second, which 
may arise from a pressure-shift of thb spectral lines. In the light 
of this discovery some of the results will probably need revision. 
However, the main fact is not disturbed, but rather emphasised ; Orion 
stars have very small individual motions and do not share in the star- 
stream motions to any appreciable extent. This latter fact is the more 
curious, because it is the next type in order of evolution, Type A, that 
shows the star-streaming in its purest form. Dyson found that 
these stars diverge very little from the general directions of the drifts 
to which they belong, a fact which accords with their low individual 
velocities, which should leave the drift-motions predominant. On the 
other hand, my results from the examination of Boss’s catalogue, 
and Halm's more detailed investigation, indicate that there are some 
other stars (of what type has not been ascertained) that share with the 
Helium stars the pec^iarity of being nearly at rest and^^not belonging 
to the two streams. These stars, which Halm has called Drift O, 
are, like the Helium stars, concentrated towards the galactic plane — 
a fact which, as we have seen, usually indicates remoteness. The 
vast distance of the Helium stars appears to me so fundamental a 
fact in considering this subject, that I will quote in support Prof. 
Boss's conclusion. He finds that a space around the sun having a 
radius corresponding to parallax 0^'’015 is ' almost wholly devoid of 
these stars.' ** It is not necessary to conclude that the part of space 
round our sun is unusually bare of Helium stars; I would rather 
suggest that they are extremely rare everywhere (except in certain 
moving clusters), but that owing to their brightness they are visible 
at, say, ten times the distance of an ordinary star, and therefore 
throughout a volume of space a thousand times as great. In any 
case the exceptional behaviour of the Helium stars now becomes 
explicable ; they do not conform to the two star-streams because they 
he beyond tlie region of space through which the star-streams prevail. 
Similarly, I think it is likely that in the Drift O stars we have to deal 
with remote stars beyond the limits of the star-streams ; but there is 
no direct evidence on this point. 

I must pass briefly over another subject to which I alluded in my 
preliminary survey — tlie Moving Clusters. A question of general inte- 
rest is, Are they similar to the star-clusters ordinarily so called, the 
distinction being that the moving clusters are much nearer to us? 
Pix)f. Boss has shown that in the far future his Taurus cluster will 
appear as a small globular cluster. On the other hand, Prof. Turner 
has called attention to the remarkable fact that in the Ursa Major 
stream, and probably also in the Perseus stream, the stars lie very 
nearly in a plane. One would certainly have supposed that the 
ordinary star-clusters must contain the stars much more closely 

Proe* Poy. Soc, Edinburgh^ xxiz., p. 300. 

Mtmddy Notices, IxzL, p. 620. 

*** Astroi^, Joum., Not. 623^24. 

Tbit space would, arguing fvom the aample eighteen itart round the tun, con« 
tain at least 40,000 start. 
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concentrafed than is tlie case in the moving cluRtors, where they appear 
to be at ordinary stellar distances. The question must be left open. 
Another peculiarity, which can hardly be considered here, but which 
reminds us how exceedingly complicated is the problem we are trying 
to unravel, has been found by Ilinks ; according to his investigations 
practically all the globular clusters are conc(‘ntrated into one-half of the 
celestial sphere. 

A great interest is added to tlie problem of stellar motions by the 
discovery, actually made last year, but foreshadowed for several years, 
that the stars of the later types of spectrum have larger individual 
motions than those of earlier types. The table gives the most com- 
plete evidence — that of Campbell; it confirms an earlier table by 
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Kapteyn,*^ and Boss ” has also found confirmatory evidence from the 
angular mbtions. Properly considered, I think that this relation of 
spectral type and velocity is one of the most startling of the results 
of modern astronomy. For the last forty years astrophysicists have 
been studying the sjjectra and forming tlieir systems by wliicli they 
arrange the stars in order of evolution. However plausible may be their 
arguments, one would have said that their hypotheses must bo for 
ever outside the possibility of confiriuation. Yet if tliis result is right, 
we have a totally different criterion by which the stars aie airanged 
in the same order. If it is really true that the mean motion of a class 
of stars measures its progress along the path of evolution, we have a 
new and powerful aid to the understanding of the steps of stellar 
development. 

The facts now brought before us direct attention to the very decj)- 
lying question, How must we account for the individual motions of 
the stars? It appears that as we trace back the life-history of a star, 
its velocity is found to be smaller and smaller; in the Orion stage it 
was only about one-third of what it will ultimately become. Tt seems 
right to infer that the stars are bom with little or no individual motion. 
Assuming that the gravitational action of other stars is responsible for 
the motion subsequently accumulated, this might be thouglit to point 
to stars being developed from a primordial matter not subject to 

» Monthly yoUces, IxxJ., p. 69.3. 

Oampbelly Lick Observatory BvU.t No. 196. 

^ Astropkyiseal Joum., xxxi.» p. 268. 

“ Astfon, Jcurn., No. 623-24, p. 198. 
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gravitation. But that certainly unwelcome assumption is by no means 
necessary. A star is presumably formed by the lumping together of the 
meteoiic or gaseous matter in some portion of space. Now if we were 
to lump together u thousand stars their individual motions would prac- 
tically cancel and the resultant super-star would be nearly at rest. 
Similarly in forming a single star the individual motions, produced by 
gravitation in the matter of which it is composed, might cancel, so that 
the star would start from rest. 

I find no difficulty in the idea that a star may be bom without 
motion, but it is more difficult to understand how it acquires motion\ 
There is a distinction well known in the theory of attractions: the 
attraction at a point in a discontinuous medium is regarded as made up 
of two parts — (1) the corresponding attraction in a smoothed con- 
tinuous medium, and (2) the part due to the chance distribution of the 
mnsses in the immediate neighbourhood of the point considered. Which 
of these parts is effective in producing a star's velocity? If we fol- 
lowed the analogy of the kinetic theory of gases we should assign the 
motions to the second cause. But in this connection we have to con- 
sider one very important observational fact. In the Taurus cluster, 
and again in the Ursa Major stream, stars which are well advanced in 
evolution have evidently preserved throughout their lifetime precisely 
equal and parallel motions, notwithstanding that they are moving 
through space occupied by stars not belonging to their system. Is it 
possible that there have been exceptional circumstances which have 
enabled these systems to preserve their common motion whereas other 
similar systems have been broken up ? It is hard to think so. If not, 
it seems that the existence of these clusters leads to the following 
law : — 

The forces which 'produce the individual velocities of stars are 
nearly constant over large volumes of space — i.«., large compared with 
the distance of a star from its neighbour. 

Thus in the case of the Taurus stream all the stars of the system 
have experienced the same force, and have therefore acquired the same 
velocity. 

This law nieans that it is the central gravitational attraction of the 
universe, and not the casual interference of neighbouring stars that 
is effective in changing a star's velocity. It seems to be in accordance 
with numerical calculation that a neighbouring star can have very 
little effect. The sun acts on a Centauri, tlie nearest star, with a 
force which would take 400 million years to produce a velocity of 1 km. 
per second. It is true that a close approach of two stars might occur in 
which the force would be much greater temporarily; but it must be 
remembered that the change of velocity during the approach would be 
partly lost as the stars receded ; there would be no net increase of 
kinetic energy. Some transfer of momentum would, however, take 
place. The following rough calculation may be of interest: If a 
htnall star were proceeding with about average velocity and in such a 
direction that if undisturbed by the sun’s attracti<Hi it would have 
passed it at a distance equal to that of the planet Neptune, the result 
of the close approach would be to change the star's course only 5^. 
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On the other hand, a resultant force of all the matter of our system 
seems adequate to produce the stellar motions, though one would rather 
expect to find more definite traces of a central force and of distinctly 
radial motions. Perhaps the mistake is to attribute a centre of gravity 
to the stellar system, which of course does not act as though it were 
concentrated at a point. A useful, though very rough, idea of the 
magnitude of the force which the collective attraction of the stars 
exerts may be gained from the comparison of light and gravitation; 
since both vary as the inverse square law, we may assert that roughly 
speaking the attraction towards any part of the sky is measured by the 
total light of that part of the sky. The total light of the sky seems 
to be about that of 2,400 first magnitude stars, and I suppose the total 
gravitation would bear the same ratio to that of an average first magni- 
tude star. Owing to the central position of the sun the pull is pretty 
uniform in all directions, and there can be little resultant force, but 
on an eccentrically placed star it would he very appreciable, considering 
that it would act in nearly the same direction for an almost unlimited 
lime. 

A very interesting suggestion as to stellar velocities has been put 
forward by Dr. Halm.*^ According to his view the Orion stars have 
small velocities not because they arc young but because they are 
heavy. He proposes a law of equipartition of energy, so that in a 
mixture of stars of different types the average value of m v* would be 
the same for all types. This is the law which prevails in a mixture of 
gases containing heavy and light molecules. On the observational 
side our kriowl^ge of the masses of stars is rather small ; but such 
determinations as have been made appear to support Halm's con- 
tention. The Orion stars especially are considerably lieavier than 
the others. Also, if we consider the stars as being all formed about 
the same epoch, it would bo natural to expect that the evolutionary 
development has proceeded fastest in the least massive stars, so that 
tlie order of mass may well be also the order of evolution. But if the 
argument of the preceding paragraphs is sound, the theoretical causes 
for the law of equipartition cannot be admitted. It is true that equipar- 
tition of energy ultimately results, not only when the individuals con- 
sidered interact by collisions, as in the case of a gas, but also when any 
kind of interchange of momentum takes place between the individuals 
subject to the conservation of energy. The gravitational perturbations 
of the neighbouring stars might thus in time bring about equipartition 
of energy. But from what has already been said it appears that these 
attractions have so far had an insignificant effect on stellar velocities. 
The time required to produce equipartition would seem to be far too 
great. 

Meanwhile there is yet a third possibility that might be considered. 
Suppose that Orion stars move slowly, not because they are young, 
or because they are heavy, but because they are distant. Velocities of 
stars being mainly attributable to* a central force of the universe might 
jbe expect^ to ipprease from the gutside towards the centre. I admit 
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that the difference of velocity of the different types seems too large to 
account for in such a way, and it is yery likely that the suggestion will 
at once break down when tested ; still it is at present an alternative to 
the hypothesis that a star's velocity increases with its age. 

There is a certain analogy between the system of stars that we have 
been considering and the spiral nobulee, which are very numerous in 
the sky. The view which is, I suppose, a century old has recently 
been revived by Sir David Gill and others, that these nebulaa are great 
stellar systems like our own. Although it is highly speculative, the 
idea may help us to a possible conception of our own system. We have 
the bun<shaped centre consisting of uniformly distributed stars. Around 
this and in the same plane are coiled spirals, which correspond to the 
star clouds of the Milky Way. Matter is clearly flowing in or flowing out 
along the two arms of the spiral — the nebuleo are always double spirals. 
Thus at two opposite ends of a certain diameter of the bun-shaped mass 
we have opposite currents of matter, and presumably near the centre 
there must be two currents in exactly opposite directionc — in other 
words, two star-streams. The crucial test of such a theory is whether 
these spiral nebulee are sufficiently remote. I understand that evi- 
dence has been adduced recently to show that the light of these nebulae 
suffers enormous selective absorption of the more refrangible rays, 
which has been taken to indicate an enormous distance, placing them 
far outside our own system. This will doubtless bo investigated more 
completely. If confirmed, this hypothesis opens up to our imagination 
a truly magnificent vista of system beyond system— of universe beyond 
universe — in which the great stellar system of hundreds of millions of 
stars that has formed the main theme of this paper would bo an 
insignificant unit. 
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The Present Position of Electric Steel Mdting. 

Report by Professor Andrew MoWilltam, A,R,S,M»t M Met, 

[Ordered by the General (Committee to be printed in 

Thr melting of steel by means of electricity has passed the merely 
experimental stage and become one of the commercial processes by 
means of which steel is manufactured for the market. It is not correct 
to say that it has emerged from the experimental stage, as not only 
this process of steel-making but most other processes arc being cjmi- 
tiiuially experimented with and the results compared witli one another 
by up-to-date and vigomus firms, not only for the new conditions that 
are always arising but also for old and well-tried conditions. 

A new demand arises or repeat orders come in, and the manufacturer 
must ask nimself what kind of steel will best suit the purpose at the 
present time. Will Bessemer or Open-hearth steel be most suitable 
to satisfy the demand, price, (piality, and all other matters considered 
and must it be acid steel or will basic do, or is it necessary or desirable 
to use crucible steel or perhaps this new electric steel, to maintain or 
increase his profit or his reputation for certain goods? These are prob- 
lems of daily occurrence, and although the difficulties of the manu- 
facture of electric steel by various processes have been fairly well over- 
come, so far as making it to specification of chemical composition and 
mechanical tests is concerned, it is in connection with such questions 
as are indicated in the previous sentence that it is still in the earlier 
experimental stage. All other processes, however, are more or less 
under such trials until they become extinct. The point need not be 
laboured, for many examples will come to the mind at once, such as 
the comparative merits for various purposes of Swedish -Lancashire and 
Walloon iron; of mild steel and wrought iron; of acid and basic steel, 
and so on. The general impression gathered from much conversation 
with users is that the arc furnace product from slightly impure 
materials, purified to Swedish standard, just about takes its place by 
Swedish Open-hearth and Bessemer steels and that the induction 
furnace product skilfully made from pure materials equals anything 
but the very highest qualities of crucible steels. These are very general 
statements but they represent the writer’s present more or less intuitive 
opinions, and only time can determine whether they are correct, for 
the fact that steels are of certain chemical compositions and give cer- 
tain mechanical tests is not a final judgment, but the quality and 
length of service given in actual use. The special feature of the 
H^roult and Rochling-Kodenhauser types is that with an oxidising 
purification phosphorus can be eliminated to almost any extent that 
will pay, and after removing the slag, and forming another, by a 
reducing purification sulphur can similarly be removed. 

The Kjellin induction fumade acts as a melter of materials much 
after the manner of the crucible, and has one advantage over the cru- 
cible in that there is no absorption of sulphur during melting. Becent 
experiments with covering slags specially calculated by the writer to 
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give a minimum of change in composition during melting sliow, accord- 
ing to a student’s preliminary analysis, compositions in the ingots 
practically equal to those by calculation from the constituents, a result 
better than expected but still requiring thorougli checking. The results 
at least serve as a text for one fact that must never be forgotten. The 
electric furnace of whatever design will not make good steel auto- 
matically. The same metallurgical skill required by the older processes 
must be expended on the proper killing and linishing of the steel, by 
whatever type of electric furnace it is being melted, and the fact that in 
electric as in other furnaces bad steel may be made from good materials 
increases the difficulties of finding the exact place of any steel in the 
world’s work. Several cases where the electric steel has been found 
unsuitable, especially in the earlier days, have been investigated, and it 
has been found that the steel has been wrongly made. In other cases 
no such explanation could be given. Recently I had a long talk with 
a man using large quantities oi electric steel ; he could get gfeat purity 
but no better mechanical teats, yet he found the electric steel gave a 
better life than lus former steel and so he used it. Here again another 
difficulty comes in as represented by the fact that I did not think his 
ordinary steel was specially well made. 

One point of importance is that this production of electric steel has 
introduced a new competitor into the field by giving great impetus to 
the use of what is sometimes called white coal — namely, the great water- 
falls, mostly fur removed from coal — and much energy is now being 
used that formerly ran to waste, whilst the successful application of 
electric power to the production of charcoal pig-iron allows of a much- 
reduced consumption of charcoal. The rapidly increasing price of 
charcoal in Sweden, owing among other causes to so much of the wood 
being used for making wood pulp for paper-making, is quite a serious 
situation which this application of electric power may help to relieve. 

'file. whole subject of electric iron-smelting and electric steel-melting 
is attracting much attention. Several books have been published on 
electric furnaces, and during 1909 and 3910 many interesting articles 
on the subject have appeared in the technical journals, and many papers 
have been read before the Iron and Steel Institute. At the Autumn 
meeting of 1909, Mr. 0. A. lijungberg gave a paper on * Production of 
Iron and Steel by Electric Smelting Processes.' He mentioned the 
Kjellin electric induction furnace at Gysinge, with which the writer 
hil thejpleasure of making with Mr. E. C. Ibbotson a full week’s trial, 
as being still in work, making tool steel, special steels, self-hardeping 
and high-speed ftoels, and others such as nickel and chromium steels. 
The paper dealt more in detail, however, with the successful experi- 
ments on smelting pig-iron at Domnarfvet by electrical means and the 
resulting saving in the proportion of charcoal used. 

lb will be only necessary merely to touch upon the various principles 
used in the construction of electric furnaces as these are found in' text- 
books and in the proceedings of the Iron and Steel Institute. Having 
obtained an electric current, its energy may be converted into heat by 
putting a suitable resistance in its pa^» and the heat may be concen- 
trated at any part of the circuit bjr making the resistance of other parts 
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small in comparison. If the resistance be a solid or a liquid, then it is 
called resistance-heating; if a gas, arc-heating. If the liquid through 
which the current passes is decomposed by tlie current so that one 
kind of matter goes to one pole and anollier kind fo the otlier pole the 
liquid is called an electrolyte. 

Varielics of Electric Eurnacea. 

The Stassano furnace is an independent arc furnace. Three carbon 
electrodes are used, between which arcs play, and the heat from the 
arc is merely used for lieating the charge, partly hy direct radiation 
and partly by reflection from the dome of the furnace. 

The H6roult steel-melting furnace is a direct arc type, in which the 
charge forms one pole of the arc. Two vertical carbon electrodes come 
througli the roof of the furnace and two arcs play, one between each 
electrode and the molten metal or slag benoaih it, the current passing 
from one electrode through the metal or slag and up through the other 
electrode. • 

Ihe Girod fiimnce, like the R^ronlt, is a direct arc furnace, but one 
or more electrodes of like polarity are maintained above the hatli, and 
soft steel pieces embedded in the hearth of the furnace are m direct con- 
tact with the molten metal for the negative electrode. These lower 
pole-pieces are water-cooled. Large quantities of ferro-silicon, feiTo- 
chrome, &c., as well as of ordinary carbon and special steels are made in 
lliis furnace. 

The Keller steel furnace is a direct aic furnace, very much like the 
llcroult, only instead of two electrodes coming down into one cavity 
they come into separate cavities which are joined by the molUui material 
of the bath. 

The Gronwall is of the arc type and the current enters hy two 
electrodes through the roof, and when once the bath is heated so that 
the lining becomes a conductor the current from both electrodes 
passes though the lining to a graphite block underneath, and hence 
to a common wire. 

The Nathusius, like the Gronwall, is a combined arc and resistance 
furnace. It contains three vertical carbon electrodes, arranged at the 
apices of an equilateral triangle, and three steel electrodes simdarly 
arranged in the bottom of the furnace but covered by refractory 
material. Three-phase current is used and it is claimed that the current 
flows from one top electrode to the others, from one bottom electrode to 
the others, and from each top electrode to each bottom electrode. 

Kjellin Induction Furnace. — In this furnace, an example of which is 
in the Metallurgical Laboratory of the University of Sheffield and was 
shown working to tlie members of the British Association, the metal 
charge is placed in an annular hearth, almost like a steel-melting 
crucible in section, but in the form of a ring. The primary coil of 
twenty-four turns is placed in the centre round a core of laminated 
iron. The bath or ring of mefc^l acts as a secondary circuit of a single 
turn and the heat is thus produced in the charge itself without contact 
with electrodes. In the Frick furnace the primary coil is above the 
crucible, and in the Colby round the outside of the crucible. 

The Bdchling-Bodenhauser furnace is based on the Kjellin principle 
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but has an important addition. In its simplest form for singlc-phase 
current there are two grooves or heating channels corresponding to the 
annular crucible of the Kjellin, but these join to a central open-hearti), 
the whole hearth forming a kind of figure 8. Tn the central open- 
hearth all the distinctly metallurgical operations take place, so that 
this form can be used for refining work for which the Kjellin is not 
very suitable. Not only so, but a distinct secondary windiiig is pro- 
vided in which a secondary (airrent is induced, and these windings are 
joined to steel torminal-jilates wliich are embedded in the refractory 
material of the furnace at the ends of the central hearth. At high tem- 
peratures tlic refractory material becomes a conductor of electricity and 
thus the currents induced pass through the bath in the central hearth, 
heating it still further. 

There are many others, some only on paper, but these are tlie prin- 
cipal varieties that have been tried with any considerable degree of 
success. The loss in melting is an imjiortant point, and I am informed 
that this amounts to about IJ per cent, in the Kjellin, about 4 to 5 in 
the Kochling-Rodcnhaiiser, and 7 to 8 per cent, in arc furnaces. 

In considering the present position of the electric steel-melting 
industry regard must be had to the numbers and capacities of the various 
types of furnaces in work, not in work, and being built, although a com- 
plete suiTey should also take account of the nature and quality of the 
materials being made, for a furnace making a ton of high-speed steel 
should obviously be credited with more importance in the commercial 
world than one making a ton of stool for rails. The progress in num- 
bers and capacities and in output should also bo consider^. So far as 
one could ascertain, al>out June 1910 there were about 118 furnaces of 
all types, of \vluch 70 were in use, 10 not working, and 38 being built. 
There were 77 of the arc furnaces recorded, of which 29 were credited 
as Hc^roult, 17 (lirod, 13 Stassano, 6 Keller, and 9 others; besides one 
furnace at Domnarfvet, Sweden, for the production of 2,500 tons of 
pig iron per annum, with one in Nomay and one at Trollhattan, 
Sw^eden, both in course of construction and each designed to produce 
about 7,600 tons of pig iron annually. Of the H6roult furnaces the 
total capacity per charge of those working was about 80 tons and of 
those in course of constniciion about 50 tons. The Girod furnaces, the 
great competitors of the IK^roult, were recorded at about 38 tons in 
work and 26 tons being built. Similarly the figures for the Keller were 
13 tons and 5 tons, and for the others 20 tons and 13 tons respectively. 

Of the induction furnaces the Kjellin furnaces erected totalled four- 
teen with 35 tons capacity, the Rdchling-Kodenhauser fifteen, with 30 
tons in work, 1 ton not in work, and 17 tons capacity being built, all 
others about 18 tons in work. That gave a total capacity of about 260 
tons for the arc furnaces and 100 tons for the induction, or a grand 
total of 350 tons per charge for all electric steel-melting furnaces. 
Pressure of other work has prevented me getting the latest figures from 
all the firms making electric furnaces, but I have obtained these from 
the two most important firms, viz., the H^roult and the Kjellin and 
Bochling-Bodenhauser, and in this connection would record my best 
thanks to Mr. Donald P. Campbell, B.Sc., A.R.S.M., and Mr. B. 0. 
Ibbotson respectively for their kind help and trouble in getting me this 
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Electric furnaces are being employed in the following cases — 

(1) To replace crucibles. The gain is then one of cost of produc- 
tion. 

(2) For foundries. Electric furnaces are being used in many 
foundries. At Georg Fischer's and Schaflfhausen they are the only 
furnaces employed, and Lake and Elliott of Braintree are now making 
moat of their steel electrically. 

(3) To replace Swedish I3es8enier steel, and for steel of axle and 
tyre quality. 

(4) For weldless tubes. The Mannesmann Company have IKm'ouH 
furnaces in Germany and Italy. 

(5) In combination wdth Talbot furnaces. Owing to the fact that 
the heat need not be sufficiently great for tcoining on transference to 
the electric furnace, the output of the Talbot and the life of the lining 
and roof are said to be largely increased. This will be the procedure 
at Skinningrove for making rails. 

(6) For melting turnings, especially high-speed turnings. Tliese 
make excellent scrap for the electric furnace. Nickel scrap cun 1)0 
melted without any loss of nickel. 

There are two aspects of the present position of a comparatively 
new industry. One is the progress made during the year, and an 
endeavour ha.s boon made to present that point of view. Another aspect 
is the actual state of the industry at present and that can best be judged 
by the accompanying two tables representing the furnaces, capacities, and 
kind of work done by all the furnaces under the care of the two prin- 
cipal firms already named. A veiy interesting item in the induction 
furnace list is the entry representing the fact that the Kjellin furnace 
has been adopted for melting the metal for the manufacture of those 
delightful though expensive culinary vessels of pure nickel so much 
appreciated now. 
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TAf't of H/nmit f^urnucfs in ('nn.*lnu'titm or Optiratton — continued. 
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The Senslfwmess of Indicators. By H. T. Tizahd. 

[Ordered by the General Coromiitoo to bo printed tn exletiao.J 

Before wo could distinguish so accurately as we can at present between 
degrees of acidity, an indi<jator was regarded i\8 a Bubstancie with tho 
remarkable property of suddenly changing its colour as the solution in 
which it was contained became either ‘ acid * or ‘ alkaline,’ pure water 
btdng taken as the standard of neutrality. It was Ostwald who, as is 
well known, brought forward a simple and convincing ionic theory of 
indicators which was suflicient to explain all the facts known at that 
time, and wliich even now it has only been found necessary to alter to a 
relatively unimportant extent. According to him, the change of colour 
was brought about directly by a change in the ionisation of the indicator ; 
an indicator was to be looked upon as a weak acid or base, the ions of 
whicli had a different colour in solution from that of the undissociated 
molecule. Modern experience teaches us that simple ionisation of this 
kind is not as a rule accompanied by any deep-seated change in colour ; 
the colours of copper sulphate, and potassium permanganate, jfor example, 
appear absolutely unaltered on dilution from moderately strong to very 
dilute solutions, althougli these salts are completely ionised in the latter, 
and largely in tho undissociated state in the former. Sometimes we 
observe in such solutions a slight alteration in tho dcfth of colour on dilu- 
tion, but it is now generally admitted that a considerablo change in the 
absorption is only brought about by a considerable change in the constitu- 
tion of the molecule. We therefore regard indicators not as frtie, but as 
ps(‘udo-acid8 or bases, and assume that the undissociated molecule is 
really a mixture of one or more tautomeric forms in equilibrium, only one 
of which ionises to any considerablo extent. Thus on the old theory, an 
indicator was an acid, say XOH, which dissociated into ions XO' and H®, 
XOH and XO' being differently coloured in solution. On the new theory 
an indicator, in the undissociated form, is a mixture of two (or more) forms, 
HXO and XOH, in equilibrium ; and under suitable r>onditions the form 
XOH ionises, giving rise to the ions XO' and H®. The equilibrium 
equation may then be written in the form : — 

[HXO XOH] xo' + 

Of these different molecular species, XOH and XO' must bo similarly 
coloured, or, to speak more strictly, must absorb light to a similar extent 
in solution : HXO, being a differently constituted molecule, may exhibit 
an entirely different colour in solution. Thus HXO may be deep redv 
•XOH and XO' pale yellow, in equivalent solutions. If the equiliorium 
between HXO and XOH leans very much to the side of the former-^if, for 
example, there are always 1,000 molecules of HXO to every molecule of 
XOH — ^then the colour of the solution which conteins practically no XO' 
ions will be entirely due to HXO. When ionisation takes place, the ions 
XO' and H® are formed from XOH, some of the latter disappears, and 
hence the equilibrium HXO ^'1 XOH readjusts itself. Finfldly we may 
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have a large amount of XO' ions in the solution, and a very small amountpf 
HXO and XOH. The colour of such a solution will bo entirely duo to the 
ions. Further, the law of mass Action requires that the proportion of 
HXO to XOII molecules in the solution must always be constant, so that 
from a physico-chemical standpoint it is quite legitimate to speak in tlxis 
case of the undissociated molecule being red in solution, provided wo 
always understand by the ‘ undissociated molecule * tho equilibrium 
mixture of tautomeric forms. For simplicity’s sake then, we keep to 
Ostwald's original theory in discussing the conditions under which the 
ox)lour change of an indicator takes place, always remembering to allow 
due weight t/O the modern conception of the ‘ pseudo-acid * when necessity 
for this arises. One condition, however, must be noticed. It is essential 
that the actual chemical change of an indicator from one coloured form to 
another should be rapid : now, as we have scon, tho ionisation of an 
indicator is accompanied by a simultaneous tautomeric change, and it is on 
this that the change in colour really depends. The formation and com- 
bination of ions is instantaneous ; a tautomeric reaction not necessarily so. 
Hence we afrive at a necessary condition for a good indicator : that the 
tautomeric change from the pseudo to the true acid form should bo so 
rapid as to be practically instantaneous. Cyanmc is an example of a bad 
indicator from this point of view, since its colour change takc's an appre- 
ciable time. 

The question of the chemical constitution of tho dilTerent possible forms 
of an indicator is of great interest, especiallj^ when the indicator is ‘ am- 
plioWic,’ that is to say, has both basic and acidic groupings in the molecule, 
as, for example, methyl orange. But this question is impossible to treat 
from a general point of view ; its discussion is best confined to individual 
cases. For this reason I shall not go into it at present, but merely mention 
it in passing as a subject whose intrinsic interest and importance make it 
especially valuable for discussion in a meeting like the present. In 
particular there is the disputed ijiiestion whether the colour change of 
an indicator such as metliyl orange is primarily due to its basic or acidic 
functions, a question upon which opinion appears to be sharply divided. 

In volumetric analysis wc use indicators, broadly speaking, to discover 
when exactly equivalent quantities of solutions of bases and acids have 
been added to each other. Experience has shown, however, that not only 
do different indicators often give widely different results in one particular 
experiment, but also that an indicator which appears to give satisfactory 
results in one case will not do so in another. It becomes therefore 
essential to discover precisely under what conditions the colour change of 
an indicator takes place, and to define exactly iho steps wc must take to 
select an indicator wliicli will give the best results in any particular 
volumetric operation. Since, as wo liave already seen, ilic change in 
colour is produced, directly or indirectly, by a change in ionisation, this 
problem reduces to one of defming the conditions under which an indicator 
dissoitiates. 

Now let us consider, for simplicity’s sake, an indicator ^ whi(;li is a 

* The following method of treatment applies equally to basic indicators. Homo 
indicators have more than one colour change, and hence cannot be treated in so simple 
a manner, but these are not in common use. Methyl rod, an exception to tho last 
statement, has two distinct colour changes, hut one of these is negligible in ordinary 
circumstances, although ft becomes of importance when this indicator is used for 

ooloripietrio ^termination of hydrion concentrations. 
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waak Hcid, and let its doj^ree of ionisation in solution be represented by a. 
Then the application of Ostwald’s dilution law gives : — 

X concentration undissociated molecules —concentration dissociated 
molecules x concentration II®. 


1 ft 

or K , X =. concentration H" ; 

■' ft 

where, is the dissociation constant of the indicator. 

The degree of ionisation of an indicator, and therefore its colour, 
depends only on the constant K«, and the concentration of hydrogen ions 
(hydrions) in the solution. 

If ft == J 

K.,=conccntration IP . (CJ„). 

Hence when the concentration of liydrions in the solution is, numerically 
etjual to the dissociation constant of the indicator, the latter is half in 
the form of unionised molecules, and half in the form of ions, and exhibits 
a colour exactly midway between the two extreme colours of its unionised 
and ionised forms. 

If Cm = 10 ft = 9 per cent. ; that is to say, the indicator is practi- 
cally entirely in the undissociated form, and the colour of a solution con- 
taining this, or a greater, concentration of hydrogen ions will be practically 
that due to the undissociated form of the indicator. On the other hand, 
if Ca =s Kfl, ft = 91 per cent., and the colour of such a solution, and of 
any still more weakly acid, will be that due to the ions of the indicator. 

This is an important coneluHion ; if we know the strength of the indi- 
cator, we can say at once within what concentrations of liydrions its 
colour change will take place. 

These conclusions may be demonstrated in the following way. A 
number of aqueous solutions arc prepared, so that the concentrations of 
hydrions in them are respectively 10 10 S 10~’\ 10 10 ^ (neutral point 

at25®), 10 10'*’, IQ-*”, 10*^'*.® The range of sensitiveness of an indicator 

can tlien be tested by placing small equal quantities of it in turn in the 
different solutions. Thus methyl orange is found to be completely red 
in the lO**** solution, orange-coloured at 10“** * , and yellow at 10“'\ Wo 
conclude therefore that the dissociation constant of methyl orange must 
be somewhere in the neighbourhood of 10 and tliat it can be used to 
indicate hydrion concentrations varying from 10“® to 10 ^ Methyl rod 
is completely red at 10“^, light red at 10“^®, and yellow at 10 Hence 
its dissociation constant is about 10 ^ and its range of sensitiveness is 
approximately from 10“^ to 10~®. Phcnolphthalcin is colourless at 
10“^, faintly coloured at 10“**, and deeply coloured at 10“**, and so on.* 

* Formulae for the preparation of these solutions are given by Noyes, Journ, Avier* 

Chem. 8or., 1910. p. 816. 

* Professor Winker proposes the use of the terms * relative aokUty * and * relative 

basicity,’ in order to avoid the mathematical expiessions 10 ’ &c. Thus sinoe the 
conoentratioa of hydrions in pure water at 25^ is 10^% a solution with a concentration 
of 10 * wottbl have a * relative acidity ' cf 10 1 and one with a concentration d 10'*» 
a * relative baeioity * of 10. This nomenclature should probably be found convenient 
by analysts. 
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It is evident that if we wish to define with j^reator exartness the ranges 
of sensitiveness of indicators in this way we must measure as accurately 
as possible their dissociation constants. Tliis, liowevcr, is by no means 
an easy task ; an indicator is generally both too weak and too insoluble* 
an electrolyte for us to be able to determine its dissociation constant by the 
ordinary conductivity method. The only accurate method appears to be 
a quantitative measurement of the depth of colour of the indicator in 
solutions of different, accurately known, coueontrations of hydrions. 
This is only convenient when the indicator is only coloured in one form 
or has two coloured forms which prac-tically do not differ in tint, but only 
in depth of colour.* Approximate determinations made by means of the 
solutions already referred to are suffieient for most ordinary work, and it 
would be of the greatest assistance if in future every discoverer of a new 
indicator would test his product in tliis manner. 

vSince the concentration of hydrogen ions in pure water is 10”^ at 25^, it 
follows that the exact neutral point is only indicated by an indicator with 
a dissociation constant of about 10'^ (litmus). It does not follow that 
this is the inost useful indicator, in fact the contrary is true. Speaking 
generally, however, we may say that the most sensitive indicators are 
those which have dissociation constants not widely different from 10“^ ; 
for evidently the change from to 10 * (methyl orange), that is from 
one-thousandth to one-liundrcd-lliousamlth normal, is more considerable 
than the change from one-millionth to one-hundred-millioiitli normal. 
An indicator must therefore be a weak acid or base, as Ostwald said. 
But it must not be too weak ; an indicator w'ith a dissociation constant of 
10“**, for example, changes over between concentrations of hydrogen ions 
of 10“^® 4 iiid 10 ***, tliatisto say between concentrations of hydroxyl ions 
of 10 ^ and 10“* (since €„ x Cou = 10 *^ at 25°). Such a change is only 
brought about by addition of a considerable amount of alkali.'^ 

It is now possible to apply these conclusions to the actual process of 
titration. If an alkaline solution be gradually added to an acid solution, 
the concentration of hydrogen ions in the latter becomes smaller and 
smaller until a point is reached when the indicator present begins to 
dissociate appreciably. This point may or may not be the point when 
exactly earn valent quantities of base and acid are present together ; that 
depends obviously upon the indicator used. Now we can either stop the 
titration directly we observe a distinct change in colour, or when furtlier 
slight addition of alkali has no more appreciable effect. In practice it 
has been found most convenient to take as our end-point the last part of 
the colour change when we titrate from k dark to a light colour, and the 
first part of the colour change when we titrate in the reverse direction ; and 

* Soo Joum» Chem, Soc,, 1910, p. 2477. 

, * The range of flonsitivenosn of an indicator probably alters considerably with the 
temperature. The ' apparent * dissociation constants of all pseudo- acids and bases 
have been found to have high temperature coeifioients, and inoicators should form no 
exoeption to this rule. If a 200th normal solution of aoetio acid (Cu » S x 10 con- 
taining methyl orange be wanned from 0^ to 25^, the oolour of the solution becomes 
dietlnotly paier» although the dissection constsmt of aoetio acid alters very little 
with the iemperatfure, and in any case does not become smaller. The phenomenon 
it best explamed by an increase in the ^itsooiation constant of methyl orange. It 
followt that when indicators are used for the oolorimetrio determination of hydrion 
noimiitnt&eiitv oare should be taken to Imep the temperature oonstant— a precaution 

vlUeh hat not been thou^t neoessaiy up to the present. 
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it is evident that, other things being equal, those indicators will give the 
sharpest and most satisfactory end-point which exhibit the greatest 
difference in depth of colour or tint between their two forms, because it is 
then an easy matter to detect a very small change in ionisation. Does 
the end-point depend upon the amount of indicator present ? In the 
ease of two-coloured indicators, such as methyl orange and methyl red, 
it does not, for we always titrate to a certain fractional change of the 
indicator. With mono-coloured indicators, such as phenolphtlialein, it is 
different. In this case we go on adding alkali imtil there is a perceptible 
colour in the solution — that is to say, until there is a certain amount of 
coloured substance in the solution. If tliere is a large quantity of indi- 
cator present, this amount may be a very small fraction of it ; if a small 
quantity, this amount may be a large fraction, and a glance at the 
equation 

i X ^ ^ sa concentration 

a 

m 

will show that the smaller u is, the higher is the concentration of hydrogen 
ions indicated. A limit is, however, put on this by the insolubility of the 
indicator. In the particular case of phenolphthalein, the more indicator 
we use the more sensitive it is to small concentrations of hydrions, and the 
nearer is its ‘ end-point * to 10 the theoretical neutral point. Owing 
to its insolubility, however, it is doubtful whether it can be used to indicate 
concentrations of hydrogen ions higher than 10 

This influence of the amount of indicator present in the solution has 
not been sufB(;icntly recognised, and may partly account for the differences 
ill the values for the end-point of phenolphthalein given by different 
observers. 

It may be remarked that it is possible for the amount of indicator 
present to affect the titration in another way. It has already been said 
that if a two-coloured indicator is used, the titration is continued until a 
(certain fraction of the indieator, say about 95 per cent., is changed over 
into the form of ions. Now this change, or neutralisation, of the indicator 
does actually reejuiro a certain definite amount of alkali for its completion, 
and the more indicator is present the more alkali will be needed. Most 
indicators of this class are, however, used in such dilute solution that this 
effect is negligible ; and it is further important to notice that even if the 
concentration of tlic indicator is moderaU»ly liigh, the accuracy of the 
titration will not be affected if the indicator is originally put into the 
solution in the same form us it will have at the end of the titration. From 
this point of view, sucli indicators as methyl orange, methyl red, nitro- 
phenol, must be used in the form of their sodium or potassium salts. 

Bearing all these facts in mind it is possible to draw up a table showing 
the ‘ end-points ’ of various indicators when used in the ordinary manner 
in titration. Tlius we have already seen that the colour chanp of methyl 
red is only complete when the concentration of hydrogen ions is something 
less tlian 10 ® ; and the end-point observed when methyl red is used as an 
indicator in the ordinary manner lies somewhere between and 
the variation being relatively unimportant, and due to the inability of the 
eye to detect small changes in colour without a special apparatus. The 
following table gives the values of the end-points of the more common 
indicators ; the actual numbers are probably not extremely accurate in 
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some oases, but our knowledge is at present too imperfect to allow of their 
being defined with greater precision : — 

Methyl orange 10“ * Ho 10 ^ ^ 

Methyl red lO"'*'^^ to 10“*’' ‘ 

Litmus 10“*® ''* to 10 ^ 

Phenolphthalein 10 **^ to 10*’ 

Thymolphthalcin lO"^*® ^ to 10’ ’ 

Having arrived at these numbers, all that remains is to consider how 
the concentration of hydrogen ions changes in a solution when wc^ titrate 
acids and bases of various strengths. When wo know tliis, we can not 
only decide upon the best indicator to use, but also estimate the probabh? 
error in using it, and the absolutely certain error in using any different ou(\ 
If the acid and base used are both ‘ strong * electrolytes, for example 



Fio. 1. 


HCl and NaOH, then when equivalent quantities arc present in solution 
we have an exactly neutral solution of an un hydrolysed salt (NaCl), and 
the concentration of hydrions will be exactly the same us in pure water, 
namely 10^^ at 25®. Also, a very slight excess of acid and base makes an 
enormous difference in the concentration of hydrions in the solution. This 
can be seen most clearly by the accompanying curve, which represents the 
change in H® ion concentration when tne titration of 50 c.c. of "/lOO HCl 
by */100 NaOH is almost complete. As ordiuati*s arc plotted the number 
of c.c. of base added ; the abscissos represent the concentration of II® ions. 
Wlien 40*96 c.c of base arc added the concentration of hydrions is 10"" ; 
when 5006 are present, C„ is 10“® ; thus two drops of the alkali, or two 
parts in 1,000 present, diminish Ch to 100th part. Along the curve arc 
written in the various indicators at points which correspond to the ‘ end- 
points ’ they indicate. It will be ^n that methyl red, litmus, phenol - 
pbthalein, coming as they do on the fiat, or most sensitive part of the curve, 
all give sharp end-points, by which we mean that a small trace of the 
1911. T 
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t itrating solution is enough to make a sharp chanj^ in the colour. For 
mothyl rod about a drop of alkali is enough to decide its ond-point ; but 
the result so obtained (49*95 c.c.) may differ by about 1 part in 1,000 
from the true value. Phenolphthalein gives an ecjually sharp end-point, 
tlie error of which is a little over 1 part in 1,0(X) m the other direction. 
Wo could therefore titrate with both in the solution, and take as the most 
correct result the mean of the two values obtained. For most purposes, 
liowever, an accuracy of 1 iiart in 1 ,000 is ample. Methyl orange, however, 
comes on the steep part ot the curve, and its colour changes comparatively 
slowly. ATso the final result, which will be about 49*8 c.c., is considerably 
less accurate than those given by the other indicators used. Litmus 
should give the exact point ; many workers find it, however, an incon- 



venient indicator to use ; perhaps if its constitution could be determined, 
and a pure product prepared, it would again come into extensive use. 

Still more striking is the difference between the results obtained by 
using various indicators when one of the titrating liquids is a weak electro- 
lyte. In this case, as is well known, the concentration of ions in the 
solution when exact equivalents of acid and base are present is not the 
sams as in pure water, owing to the hydrolysis of the salt, or, in other words, 
incomplete combination of the acid and base. Further, excess of acid or 
base does not alter the concentration of ions to a large extent, since it is 
partly used up in destroying hydrolysis ; also, if the weak electrolyte is 
in excess, the degree of its dissociation, sm^l in any case, is further reduced 
by the presence of the neutral salt. Even in the titration of ammonia by 
HCl, and acetic acid by soda4 where hydrolysis is as a matter of fact 
extremely small, and easily destroyed altogether by a slight excess of 
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either constituent, we find that the flat part of tlie curve is mucli narrower 
and much leBS flat. Instead of there being a number of indicators wliich 
would give accurate results, we find only mithyl red in one case, and 
phcnolphthalein in the other. Methyl red gives not only an accurate but 
a sharp end-point in ammonia titrations ; phcnolphthalein, instead of also 
giving an acourate result, gives an extremely inaccurate one, certainly not 
within 2 or 3 per cent. Methyl orarige gives a better result in tliis cate 
than phcnolphthalein, but still not a sharp end-point. These facts liave 
of course been long known, but the curves show well the magnitude of 
the errors involved — an important factor. In the titration of acetic acid 
by soda, methyl red giv^.s an inaccurate and extremely bad end-point, 
plienolphthalein a sharp and accurate one. If the base or acid ust d is still 
weaker, it becomes very difficult to find a ge>od indicator, and finally im- 
possible ; the flat part of the curve in fact teiuls to disappear until at last it 
does so altogether. As an example we can take aniline. Here, owing to 
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the great hydrolysis of aniline hydrochloride in solution, the. concentration 
of hydrions at the ‘equivalent’ point is as high as 10*^*, and a large exerss 
of acid or base produces only a sliglit change in this value. Since such 
concentrations of ions do actually affect the colour of methyl orange 
appreciably, it might be possible to titrate aniline to about one per cent, by 
using a comparison solution and a colorimeter, but evidently it is quite 
impossible to find an indicator capable of giving even moderately accurate 
results without this means.® 

A curve showing the titration of afnmonia by acetic acid is also given : 
it will be seen that even though the concentration of hydrions at the 

* The oonoenttation of hydrogen ions at the (true) end-point of a titration 
alters oi course with the temperature, being in general about thm times as small at 
0^ as it is at 25*. Referenoe to the ciftTes mven will show that this difference has 
very little effect on the probable accuracy of the titration, exoept when the acid or 
base titrated is extremely weak. It must be remembered that the effect is consider- 
ably lessened by a stmultaneons decrease in the dissociation constant of the indicator. 

* .r 0. 
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* cquivalont ’ point is tlie curve is venr nearly a straight line, and 
litmus is the only indicator that might possibly give moderately accurate 
results. But as it is never necessary to titrate a weak acid by a weak base, 
it is unnecessary to discuss this and similar cases further. 

Tliis method of regarding the problem may of course easily be extended 
to siieh examples as the titration of a dibasic acid, or of one acid in presence 
of another (COa), but it is inipossibtc within the limits of this paper to 
consider these in detail. 

The general conclusions to be drawn from the curves are these : firstly, 
tluit if we can find an indicator which will give a sharp and satisfactory 
‘ end-point ’ in any particular volumetric operation, then the end-point so 
indicated will probably be accurate to within two parts in a thousand ; 
secondly, that if no indicator will give a satisfac tory end-point, then the 
only way to obtain really accurate results is to find an indicator the colour 
of which is sensibly affecied at the concentration of hydrions obtaining in 
a pure solution of the salt of the strong and weak electrolytes, and then, 
using a comparison solution of the salt containing the same, amount of 
indicator ns the titrating solution, titrate to the same colour. In extreme 
cases results obtained by judging the colours with the unassisted eye will 
be too inaccurate, and a form of colorimeter should be used. 
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Momentum in Evohitim. 

By Professor Arthuk Dendy, Z>.Sc., F.R.S, 

[Ordered by the General Committee to bo printed in extcnso.] 

It is a fact well known to palaeontologists that many widely separated 
groups of the animal kingdom have, during the course of their evolution, 
and especially towards the end of that course sliown a strongly marked 
tendency. to enormous increase in sizo.^ We see this in the extinct 
eurypterids, giants amongst the arthropods, in the huge labyrinthodont 
amphibians, in many reptiles of the secondary period, some of which 
attained a length of 180 feet or more, and amongst mammals in the 
extinct Tinoceras and the still surviving elephants and whales. 

Comparative anatomists arc familiar with similar phenomena ex- 
hibited by individual organs, such as the extraordinary development 
of horns and spines on many of the extinct reptiles referred to, the 
gigantic and grotesque beak and helmet of the hombill and the tusks 
of Babirusa.^ 

The exuberant development of some organs of this kind may pos- 
sibly be attributed to the action of sexual selection, and indeed our 
daily experience of our own species seems to warrant us in believing 
that there is no limit to the grotesque results which may ensue from 
the unrestricted exercise of the eesthetic faculties by either sex, but 
it hardly seems reasonable to attempt to explain all such bizarre and 
monstrous productions in this manner. 

In all the cases cited, and in many others which could be adduced, 
either the entirq body or some pai'ticular organ appears to have acquired 
some sort of momentum, by virtue of which it continues to grow far 
beyond the limits of utility, although perhaps in some cases a new 
use may be found which will assist the species in maintaining itself 
in the struggle for existence. An enormous increase of mere bodily 
size, however, seems in the long run to be always fatal to the race, 
whose place will be taken by smaller and presumably more active forms. 
The gigantic amphibians are all extinct, so are all the really gigantic 
reptiles, and of the gigantic mammals only a couple of species of 
elephants and a few whales survive, all of which are being rapidly 
exterminated in competition with man. 

*9Vide Dr. Smith Woodward’s Prosidential Address to the Geologicuil Section .of 
the British Association, 1900. 

* Darwin supposed that these tusks, which are curved backwards in such a posi- 
tion as to render them useleM as weapons of offence, might still be defensive and 
used to parry blows, but this hardly seems a suiBoient explanation of their enormous 
development. 
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Is there any justification in recent developments of biological science 
for the belief that a race of animals may acquire a momentum of the 
kind referred to which may ultimately lead it to destruction? Is tliere 
some brake norm ally applied to the growth of organisms and organs, 
and if so, are lliere occasions on which the brake may be re^moved, 
leaving the organism to rush to destruction like a car running away 
downhill? T hope to he able to show some ground for believing tliat 
both Diese questions may be answered in the affirmative. 

It is, I think, now generally accepted by physiologists that the 
growth of the different parts of the animal body is controlled by internal 
secretions or hormones, the products of Various glands. Thus we know 
tliat disease of the pituitary body in man leads to acromegaly, one of 
the symptoms of wliich is great enlargement of certain parts. The 
most dreadful of all diseases to which human beings are liable, cancer, 
is essentially due to an unrestrained multiplication of cells, and conse- 
quent abnormal growth of tissue, which may very possibly be •correlated 
with the extent to which some specific cx)n trolling secretion is produced 
in the bod}. In sliorl, we are justified in believing that, in the indi- 
vidual, growUi is normally inhibited or chocked by specific secretions 
and that in the absence of these it will continue far beyond the ordinary 
limits. 

The question next arise.s, Can we apply tlii.s principle to the race 
as well as to the individual? 1 see no reason why we sliould not do 
80, and, paradoxical as it may seem, I think we may be able to explain 
tlic growth of the organism as a whole, and of its various organs, lH‘yond 
the limits of utility, as an indirect result of natural selection. 

When a useful organ, such as the tusk of a wild boar, is first 
beginning to develop, or to take on some new function for the execution 
of which an increase in size v.ill be advantageous, natural selection 
will favour those individuals in which it grows most rapidly and attains 
the largest size in the individual lifetime. If growth is normally 
checked and controlled by some specific secretion, natural selectioTi 
will favour those individuals in which the glands which produce this 
secretion are least developed, or at any rate least active Tliis process 
l-eing repeated fixom generation to generation, these glands (whatever 
may be their nature, and we may use the term gland for any cell or 
group of cells w^hich produces a specific secretion, whether recognisable 
as a distinct organ or not) may ultimately be eliminated, or at any 
rate cease altogether to produce the particular hormone in question. 
Moreover, this elimination may take place long More the organ whose 
growth is being favoured by natural selection has reached the optimum 
size. When it has reached this optimum it is certainly desirable that 
it should grow no larger, but there is no longer any means by which 
the growth can be checked ; the inhibiting honnone is no longer pro- 
duced, the brake has be.en removed, and further growth will take place 
irrespective of utility, until, when the size of the organ gets too great 
to be compatible with the well-being of the individual, natural selection 
again steps in and eliminates the race. The same argument of course 
applies to the size of the body as a whede, as well as to that of its 
constituent organa. Is it not possible that, the normal checks to growth 
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belag thus removed along certain lines by the action ol natural selection, 
a definite direction may be given to the course of evolution which the 
organism will continue to follow irrespective of natural selection ? 

I shall probably be told that all organs vary, and that when any 
particular organ has reached ihe optimum size natural selection will 
prevent it from going further by eliminating the unfavourable varia- 
tions, t.e.f those which exhibit further increase. It may be admitted 
that the organ in question will probably exhibit variation in size after 
reaching the optimum, due to differences in nutrition and other pecu- 
liarities of the individual environment; but T fail to see liow, in the 
absence of the gland which produces the specific controlling secretion, 
and which we have assumed to have been already eliminated, there are 
likely to be any variations of a minus characUu* suita'blG for natural 
selection to work upon. In other words, it appears to mo prx>hahle that 
natural selection, having once let go her control of growth, would be 
unable to regain it. In order that she iniglit do so it would he neces- 
sary either that the glandular organ which originally produced the 
inhibiting hormone should be again developed or tliat some other organ 
should take its place. It is, however, generally admitted that an organ 
once lost is never redeveloped, and it does not seem likely that any 
other glandular organ, which we may suppose to be already occupied 
in producing a S]x*cific secretion for some other purpose, would he able 
to take on new duties and provide the necessary control before it was 
too late to save the organism from destruction. 

If there is a possibility of any cumulative effect from generation 
to generation there seems no reason why, under these circumstances, 
increase of size should not continue indefinitely until it becomes incom- 
patible with existence. Have we any right to assume any such cumu- 
lative elToct? I think we have, for wc know very well that tlie whole 
ontogeny of any one of the higher animals is nothing but the accumu- 
lation of a number of successive stages which have been added one aficr 
the other in the individual lifetimes of past generations. This at any 
rate is the teaching of the recapitulation hypothesis, in the truth of 
which T, for one, am a convinced believer. Wc also know from the 
facts of embiyology that as each successive stage is added there is a 
tendency both towards an increase in the length of time occupied in 
development and also towards compression and abbreviation of ihe 
earlier stages so as to make room for new chapters of the record. 

It seems, therefore, not unreasonable to assume that any increment 
in size which is gained by an individual animal or one of its organs 
before the period of reproduction, or before the germ cells which will 
give rise to the next generation are matured, end which is ihe result of 
the rerooval of some controlling factor, will tend to be inherited in the 
offspring in a cumulative fashion. If not, wdiy have other features in 
the ancestral history been accumulated by heredity? It may bo said 
that after the maximum rate of growth has once been attained there will 
be no further increase in the size of the organ, but I think there will, if 
only because there will be a slightly increased time*available, owing to 
the lengthening of the period of development, in which growth may 
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lake place. THen, even if there is no further acceleration of the actual 
rate of growth after the controlling influence has once been completely 
removed, the lengthening life-history will still afford opportunities for 
increase of size. It seems not impossible, however, that acceleration 
might also continue in connection with the shortening up of the stages 
of development in the ontogeny. 

I should like to meet in advance another objection which may be 
raised to the views herein advocated. It may be urged that many of 
the bizarre and almost monstrous characters under discussion, such, for 
example, as some of the excrescences of the dermal armature in extinct 
reptiles, can never have had any \"jiliic as adaptations, and that there- 
fore natural selection could never have encouraged them to increase so 
much in size as to get beyond her control. Here, however, the principle 
of correlation comes in. Just ns many different parts of tlie body arc 
affected by disease of the pituitary gland, so the removal of the gland 
which controlled the development of some undoubtedly useful organ, 
such as a frontal horn, might at the same time permit the growth of all 
sorts of excrescences which have no adaptive significance. 

I need hardly say that I have no wish to speak dogmatically with 
i-cgard to the cause of that remarkable momentum which organisms 
certainly seem in many cases to acquire during the course of their evo- 
lution. Our knowledge of internal secretions and their specific action 
upon the different parts of the body is still in its infancy, indeed it lias 
hardly commenced, but I venture to point out to biologists a possible 
clue to what has been for a long time an insoluble enigma. I hope that 
my suggestion will be freely criticised and that it may give rise to a 
discussion from which some grain of truth will ultimately cjmerge. 
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On Heat Coagulation of Proteins. By Harribtte Chick, D.Sc., and 
C. J. Martin, M.B., D.Sc., F.R.S. 

[Ordered by the General Coinmiiiee to be printed in cxtenno.] 

On heaiing solutions of many protoins an irrcvorsiblo change of stale 
occurs, Ro-callcd 'heat coagulation/ Tt has boon Iho practice to re- 
gard the temperature at which this occurs as if it were a physical con- 
stant characteristic of the particular protein, although Duclaux and 
others have* criticised this view. 

This manner of regarding the matter is entirely misleading, for, as 
will be shown, * heat coagulation ’ is a reaction between the protein 
and hot water in which heat plays the merely subsidiary part of an 
accelerator. 

Heat coagulation consists of two separate phenomena —(1) a 
chemical transaction between protein- and water (denuturation) ; (2) a 
subsequent aggregation of the altered protein complexes so as to form 
a precipitate (agglutination) or gel. The second stage may bo in abey- 
ance, although the first has occurred. By adjusting the conditions we 
have been able to study these two stages in the process apart from 
each other. 

Denaluraiion. 

Water as such, or in the form of steam, is essential for denatura- 
tion, for proteins in the dry condition can be heated to 150® C. (Michel 
and Wichmann) without change. We found that crystallised egg alb. 
suffered no change on heating to 120® C. for five hours in the dry state, 
and that methcBmoglobin was unaltered after four hours at 110® C. 

The reaction rate of denaiuraiion. 

Protein sols were placed in a test tube of 200 c.c. capacity, fitted 
with a stirrer of bent glass tube. The upper end of the stirrer passed 
through a glass bearing in the rubber cork and served also for the 
withdrawal of samples. The Whole apparatus was immersed in a ther- 
mostat, which could be maintained at any desired temperature. 

At definite intervals after the solutions had taken the temperature 
of the bath, samples were withdrawn and "the content of protein still 
in solution determined. 

The conditions of the experiments were so adjusted that the second 
process — agglutination of the denaturated protein — had a much higher 
velocity than the denaturation, so that the rate of this latter was the 
limiting factor. 

Two proteins, haamoglobin and egg albumen, both of which had been 
purified by re-crystallisation, were investigated. In the case of the 
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former, the residual protein was determined oolorimetrically ; and in 
the case of the latter, by boiling a definite volume, and collecting, wash- 
ing. drying, and weighing the precipitate. 

Hfemoijlobin 3 per cent. soZithon.- -Experiments were made at five 
temperatures bc'tween 60^ and 70®*4 From the huRrnoglobin remain- 
ing in solution in samples withdrawn after various intervals of time, 
the velocity constant was calculated on the assumption that the rate of 
reaction was merely dependent upon the concentration of unchanged 
protein at any particular moment. 

^ ^ (log Co — log c) = k. 

In all cases the calculated and observed values were in excellent 
agreement. There is, therefore, no doubt that in the case of tliis protein 
the reaction, although inulti-inolecular, is one of the first order, and 
tliat., water being in excess, it proceeds as if it were a imimolecnlar one. 

Kyg albumen 1 per cent, solution. ~-~H\nnhr experiments with egg 
albumen at temperatures between 09° and 70° C. gave results such 
that when residual concentrations were plotted against time they all 
lay upon smoothed curve.s. An examination of the figures, however, 
showed that the relation of residual concentration to time did not fol- 
low the same simple logarithmic law as had obtained with h«emoglobin. 
In these experiments the value obtained for k was not constant, but 
decreased progressively during the course of the experiments. 

A reason for this departure soon became apparent. Tl^o reaction 
rate is sensitive to small changes in the hydrogen-ion concentrations, 
and as, for reasons which will be discussed later, hydi*ogen-ion con- 
centration diminishes during the course of coagulation, the pure effect 
of the concentration of protein upon the reaction rate is obscured. 
We ultimately eliminated this disturbing factor by conducting the 
experiments in the presence of excess of a solid acid, which was only 
slightly ionised in solution. This provided us with a re8er\’oir of acid, 
and maintained a constant acidity. For the purpose, we employed 
boracic acid, which, at 56° C., afforded us a degree of acidity with 
which we could work. 

Under these conditions the reaction proceeded logarithmically. 

Tempernture *and denaturation. 

The effect of temperature upon the velocity of this reaction was 
determined by comparing the velocity constants at various tempera- 
tures. Only a comporativoly small range could be studied (6Q® to 
70°’4 for hiemoglobin and 69° to 76° C. for egg albumen) owing to tffe 
extraordinarily high temperature coeilif^ient possessed by the reactions. 
The results wore in botih cases in good agreement with the }aw of 
Arrhenius. 
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The mean logarithmic difference in velocity per 1° C. was extra- 
ordinarily Jiigh, viz., 0T13 for hffimoglobin and for egg albumen, 
or, in other words, an increase in rate of 1’3 and 1’9 times respectively 
per degree Ontigrade rise in temperature. 

Effect of acidity on rale of denaluralion, 

Tlie effect of varying the acidity of the solution upon reaction rate 
was studied witli egg albunion. Direct lueiisurenients of the hydrogen- 
ion cxjhcentrution had to ho made, as tlie profein combines with the 
acid to form salts. The effect of very small modifications in acidity 
is great and is not consistent; for example, on altering the Jf-*- con- 
centration from 2/5 to 50x 10*^ normal, the reaction rate was doubled, 
whereas a change from 120 to 250x10"'^ normal trebled the velocity. 
This accelerating effect of acid accounts for the old observation ihut 
addition of agid lowers the coagulation lemjjeraturr*. 


Pr/»gressire diniinuiioti of acidity during the denai uralion af egg 

albumen. 

A solution of egg albumen was maintained at a constant temperature 
and samples withdrawn from tune to lime. The determination of pro- 
tein content and hydrogen-ion concentration of the samples showed 
that the acidity progressively diminished as the albumen was precipi- 
tated. An idea of the extent of tiiis diminution may be formed from 
the following instance : — 

A 1 per cent, solution of egg albumen had an original acidity of 
135 X 10“^ normal before licating. In a sample withdrawn during the 
course of the experiment wJiich contained 0'3 per cent, residual albumen 
the acidity was reduced to one-seventh (19’6 x 10*^ normal). 

As this fall of concentration of free acid is associated with a corre- 
sponding diminution in the velocity with which denaturation occurs it is 
clear why this was a disturbing factor in our earlier attempts to deter- 
mine the relation of rate of reaction to concentration of protein. 

The effect of acid on the reaction rate suggests that protein-acid- 
salts are denaturated more readily than protein itself and that the more 
acid the protein is combined with, the quicker the reaction. 

We have ascertained that the acid is actually removed from the 
solution with the protein precipitate. 

If this view of the effect of acid be accepted, a simple interpretation 
of the progressive diminution of acidity during denaturation is forth- 
coming. In a. solution of protein to which a small amount of, say, 
hydrochloric, acid lias been added, the acidity represents tlie hydrolysis 
of the protein-IlCl plus the eleciroiylic dissociation of the H of the 
carboxyl groups of the protein. 

Disregarding for the present ilie latter, we have — 

ProteihHCl^Iitirotein + 0011::: Protein + Hi- + Cl-. 

If protetn*H01 is removed a readjustment of equilibrium must occur. 
This is brought about by combination of some of the free protein and 
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HCi, and a diminution of acidity results which will obviously be pro- 
gressive. The acidity due to the dissociated carboxyl groups will also 
diminish as the concentration of protein diminishes. 

Effect of neutral salts upon rate of denaturation. 

Experiments on the iiitliienco of neutral salts, NaCl + AinjSo^, 
upon the velocity with which denaturation takes place were made by 
the method described above. 

The concentration of salts in the solution varied between 
three times normal. The residual albumen after different times at 
71° 0. was determined in the various solutions and plotted against 
time. Smooth curves were drawn through the observational points. 
From the curves it appears that in a concentration of NaCl 
equal to normal the rate was about twice normal about 

of that in the control. The effect of Ainj,So^ was somewhat less. 

The second phase of heat coagulation; agglutination of the 
denaturated particles. 

Unless the content of a protein solution as regards salts and acid bo 
adjusted within certain definite limits, before boiling, the denaturated 
protein cannot be separated by filtration through paper. The solution 
assumes a milky or opalescent appearance, but the particles exhibit 
little or no tendency to agglutinate. Every grade of dispersion may be 
prepared by suitable manipulation of acid and salt. For reasons which 
will appear in the sequel, denaturated serum proteins aggregate less 
readily than egg proteins. 

The effect of various acids on the aggregation of particles of 
denaturated serum proteins. 

Known volumes of solutions containing about 0’3 per cent, of serum 

N 

proteins and varying amounts of hydrochloric, acetic, or butyric 

acid were boiled and filtered through paper. In the event of any pre- 
cipitate being caught by the paper this was washed, dried, and weighed. 
By this means the amount of denaturated protein sufficiently aggre- 
gated to be removed by a filter-paper was ascertained. 

The results showed that until a particular addition of acid (which 
was the same for the three), had been made, no protein was held 
back by the filter-paper. At a higher concentration of all three acids 
complete agglutination occurred so that the filtrate was proteid fr^. 
Complete agglutination was also maintained in those samples to which 
a little more acid had been added, but was partial or did not occur in 
the samples to which still more acid had been added. There was a 
striking difference in the maximal amounts of the different acids after 
the addition of which complete separation of the protein could be 
effected. Excess of hydrochloric suspended agglutination more readily 
than excess of acetic, and excess of acetic acid more readily than excess 
of butyric. 
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Experiments with egg albumen gave analogous results. In both 
cases there is only a narrow range within which aggregation of the 
denaturated particles occurs (optimum acidity of Michaolis and Ilona). 
With too much or too little no agglutination occurs. The fact that 
the weakest acid gave the largest range suggested that the phenomenon 
was conditioned by acidity rather than acid added. 

On repeating the experiments with determination of hydrogen-ion 
concentration this was shown to be the case. The range of acidity 
corresponding to complete agglutination was wilh all three acids the 
same (0*6 to 1*5 x 10-* normal). 

The tiffed of salts upon agglulivaiion. 

The effect of salts (NaCl, Ainj^So^, Na^ So^) ui)on the agglutination 
of denaturated egg albumen and serum albumen is the exact opposite. 
Whereas the presence of salts facilitates the agglutination of the particles 
of altered egg albumen, it disperses those of serum proteins. 

The agglutinating effect of acidity, salt content, &c., can be most 
conveniently studied in solutions of egg albumen or serum proteins 
w’hich have previously been boiled in their natural reaction. Subse- 
quent adjustment of the acidity or salt content brings about agglutina- 
tion and complete precipitation of the proteins. Using such material 
we have estimated the influence of salts upon the velocity of agglutina- 
tion by determining the time taken for visible particles to appear 
at 37® 0., taking the reciprocal of this time as an index of agglutina- 
tion rate. 

Employing this method it was found that concentration of NaCl 
up to 0*1 per cent, exerts little effect, but beyond this the effect 
becomes very marked. With senim albumen the rate of agglutination 
is progressively lowered, and with egg albumen progressively increased. 

Effed of teviperature on agglutination rate. 

The effect of temperature is peculiar. For each particular con- 
centration of salt and acidity there is a critical temperature below 
which agglutination doefi not occur. As the temperature is increased 
the rate rises very greatly at first, and then less and less until at tem- 
peratures well removed from the critical one the influence of rise in 
temperature is consistently to multiply the rate two to throe times per 
10®O. 

Theoretical considerations regi^rding the above fads concerning 
agglutination. 

Whether particles cohere depends primarily upon iheir curvature 
(size) and the magnitude of the surface tension between them and the 
solution. The electric condition of the particles is also of importance, 
not only because, if these are charged, the surface tension is dimin- 
ished (Helmholtz-Bredig effect), but because the possession of a charge 
of like kind leads to repulsion. This force of repulsion must be over- 
come before the particles can be brought sufiiciently near one another 
for surface oction to be effective. 
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Proteins become charged by the electrolytic dissociation of the 
hydrogen of the carl)oxyI group. Their salts, with acids and bases, 
arc also electrolytioally dissociated. In the case pf the salts with 
acids the charge carried by the protein is of opposite sign to that caused 
by the dissociation of the hychogen of its carboxyl groups, so that 
the protein may be leas or more positively charged, acconhng to the 
degree to which salt formation has occurred (the acidity of the solu- 
tion), or, if the two effects balance, uncharged (iso-electric point). 

At the iso-electric point the maximum surface tension between 
particle and liquid and the minimum repulsion between partido and 
particle will exist, hence this is the optimum point for agglutination. 
In the presence of alkali (H+ concentration less than 10-^ N) agglu- 
tination cannot occur, as the negative charge on the protein is sufl&cient 
to keep the particles apart. 

Before attempting to explain the peculiar effect of temperature 
on agglutination, we must mention that we could only study this 
effect . under circumstances which were not entirely favourable to 
agglutination, i.e., when it took place slowly. In our experiments the 
surface tension was small, and the particles were always charged, 
and therefore repelled one another. In order that this small surface 
energy may be effective, the particles must be brought within a very 
small distance of one another. The necessary furanslation is effected by 
their own intrinsic energy (Brownian movement), but until the tem- 
perature rises to a certain point the mean velocity of the particles is 
insufficient to overcome the repulsion due to the charges. Once that 
temperature at which some of the particles possess the requisite 
velocity is exceeded, the effect of temperature is for the time being 
very great owing to the way in which the velocities of the individual 
particles are distributed about the mean, which in tliis case we may 
suppose to be normal. At temperatures higher than that |it which 
all, or nearly all, the particles possess the requisite velocity, tempera- 
ture will influence agglutination rate only to the degree to which it 
enhances niean inolecujar energy, viz., two to three times per 10^ C. 
rise. 
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I. Thb aiiQtoiuical distinction between motor and sensory nerves was 
an event of capital magnitude in the hisioiy of physiology ; it stands 
on a par with the proof of the systematic circulation given by Harvey 
two centuries before. 

The date and the authorship of the more recent discovery are not 
yet authoritatively settled. Charles Bell 1811, Pranfois Magendic 
1822, are the two names and dates between which a decision must still 
be made. 

An opinion prevails very generally — ^not only in England but also 
in Germany and in France — ^thafc the credit of the discovery belongs to 
Charles Bell. That opinion is in pari based upon a ‘ Beport on the 
Physiology of the Nervous System,* by William Charles Henry, M.D., 
received by the British Association in the year 1833, and cjontaining 
the following sentence : ' The honour of this discovery, doubtless the 
moat important accession to physiological knowledge since the time of 
Harvey, belongs exclusively to Sir Charles Bell.' 

I submit that this statement, which has been widely accepted with- 
out examination and widely repeated, is not justified by previous 
scientific publications. The careiul examination of those publications 
has forced upon me the conclusions that the discovery was made by 
Magendic in 1822, and that the claims made to it by Charles Bell 
and his relations in 1823 and 1824 so far from being proved are in 
fact completely disproved by the documents themselves. 

II. The principal ground upon which the distinction between motor 
and HfEnBoty nerves was made consisted in experiments on the anterior 
and posterior spinal roots. Subsidiary evid^ce leading to the same 
limdsmi^tal tfstinc^n consisted in 6X|)erimeht8 and observations on 
the fifth and seventh nerves. 
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The documents belonging to these two provinces have to be 
examined separately and considered conjointly. 

As regards the spinal roots ^ the documents to be examined are: — 

A. — Charloa Bell, 1811 : * Idea of a New Anatomy of the Brain.' Submitted 
for the observatioDB of his friends by Charles Bell, F.B.S.E. ‘ Small octavo, 
pp. 36, published by Strachau & Preston, printers, London : without date, 
but on collateral evidence the date 1811 is accepted; Bell's annotated copy is 
in the Library of the Royal Society; his presentation copy to Sir Joseph Banks 
is in the Libr^ of the Brituh Museum. 

B. — -Francois Magondie, 1822 : ' Experiences sur les Fonctioiis des Nerfs 
Hachidiens * ; * Journal do Physiologie Exp^rimeutale et Pathologique,' par 
F. Magendie. Tome 11, Ann^ 1822, pp. 276-9. 

As regards Bell’s ‘ Idea ’ of 1811, the most careful rending entirely 
fails to bring to light any paragraph or any allusion indicative of a dis- 
tinction between motor and sensory functions of nerve-roots. The 
distinction he draws is belNVeen cerebral and cerebellar roots, the former 
subseiTing the functions of animal life — i.e., the obvious motor mani- 
festations of sensation, the latter the functions of nutrition or vegetative 
life, or, as he expresses it, ' the secret operations of the bodily frame.' 
And the ohly description of an experiment consists in the following 
sentence : — 

P. 22. — On laying bare the roota of the spinal nerves, I found that I could 
cut acroM the posterior fasciculus of nerves, which took Its origin from the 
oosterior portion of the spinal marrow without convulsing the muscles of the 
back, but that on touching the anterior fasciculus with the point of the knife 
ths muscles of the back were immediately convulsed. 

No details are given ; we do not learn from this description what was 
the animal used nor whether it was alive or dead. It is only from a 
subsequent allusion made by Bell at page 29 of * An Exposition of the 
Natural S 3 ^stein of Nerves of the Human Body/ published in 1824, 
that we learn that the description applies to a rabbit stunned — 
killed by a blow l)eliind the ear. And in the interval between 1811 and 
1824 Bell, as he says himself, made no other experiment on the nerve- 
roots. 

It is imagined that Bell interpreted the result of this experiment as 
meaning that the anterior root was motor and the posterior root sensory. 
But it is clear to anyone having rend what Bell wrote in the * Idea ' 
that he took llie result to mean that the anterior and manifestly sen- 
sitive root was cerebral and the posterior insensitive root cerebellar. 

Clearly the distinction between motor and sensory nerves was not 
established nor even thought of by Bell in 1811. The whole of the 
* Idea ' is purely speculative upon lines leading anywhere except in 
that direction, and contains no experiment pointing towards it. During 
the next ten years, from 1811 to 1821, Bell did and said nothing more 
about the nerve-roots. 

In 1821, at the ago of forty-seven, he communicated the first of a 
series of six papers to (he * Philosophical Transactions ’ of the Royal 
Society, to which we shall refer in a moment, as forming the docu- 
mentary record of his scientific title as a physiologist. Of these six 
papers the first Is the most important, dealing with the nerves of the 
face, and published in 1821 — t.s., before the publication by Magendie 
of his own experiments on the spinal roots. 
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The best passages that can be quoted on the aide of Bell fioin the 
* Idea * of 1811 are as follows: — 

Pa^fl 21. — I took thia view of the subject. The medulla spljiulm has a cen- 
tral division, and also a distinction into anterior and poHteriur fasciculi, cor- 
responding with the anterior and posterior portions of the brain. Further, we 
can trace down the crura of the cerebrum into the antorior fasciculus of the spinal 
marrow, and the crura of the cerebellum into the posterior fasciculus. 1 thought 
that here I might have an opportunity of touching the cerebellumf us it were, 
through the posterior portion of the spinal marrow, and the cerebrum by tho 
anterior portion. To tUs end I made experiments which, though they were not 
conclusive, encouraged me in the view 1 had taken. 

I found that injury done to the anterior portion of the spinal marrow con- 
vulsed the animal more certainly than injury done to the posterior portion ; 
but I found it difficult to make the experiment without injuring both portions. 

Next considering that tho spinal nerves have a double root, and being of 
opinion that the properties of the nerves are derived from their connections 
with the parts of the brain, 1 thought that I had an opportunity of putting my 
opinion to the test of experiment, and of proving at the same time that nerves of 
different endowments were in the samo cord, and held together by the same 
sheath. 

On laying bare the roots of the spinal nerves, T found that I could cut across 
the posterior fasciculus of nerves, which took its origin from the posterior 
portion of tho spinal marrow without convulsing the muscles of the back ; hut 
that on touching the anterior fasciculus with the point of the knife, the muscles 
of the back were immediately convulsed. 

Such were my reasons for concluding that the cerebrum and tho cerebellum 
were parts distinct in function, and that every nerve possessing a double func- 
tion obtained that by having a double root. I now saw the meaning of the 
double connection of the nerves with tho spinal marrow ; and also the cause of 
that seeming intricacy in the connections of nerves throughout their course, 
which were not double at their origins. 

The spinal nerves being double, and having their roots in the spinal marrow, 
of which a portion comes from the cerebrum and a portion from the cerebellum, 
they convey the attributes of both grand divisions of tho brain to every part; 
and therefore the distribution of such nerves is simple, one nerve supplying 
it-s destined part. Hut the nerves which cumo directly from the brain coino 
from parts of the brain whi'-h vary in o[>eration; and in order to bestow 
different qualities on tho parts to which tho nerves are distributed, two or moie 
nerves must be united in their course or at their final destination. Hcncc it is 
that the Ist nerve must havo branches of the 6th united with it : hence the 
portio dura of the 7th pervades everywhere the bones of the cranium to unite 
with the extended branches of the 5th ; hence tho union of the 3rd and 6ih in 
the orbit : hence the 9th and 6th are both sent to tlio tongue : hence it is, in 
short, that no part is sufficiently supplied by one single nerve, unless that nervo 
be a nerve of the spinal marrow, and have a double root, a connection (however 
remotely) with both tho cerebrum and cerebellum. 

Page 26. — The cerebellum when compared with the cerebrum is simple in its 
form. It has no internal tubercles or masses of cineritioug cortex, and forms 
the cru/i ; and the crue runs into union with the same pixs css from tho cerebrum ; 
and they together form the medulla spinalis ^ and ai*© continued down into the 
spinal marrow; and thtwo crura or processes afford double origin to the double 
nerves of the spine. The nerves proceeding from tlie Crus Cerebelli go every- 
where (in seeming union with those from tho Crus Cerebri) ; they unite the body 
together, and control the actions of the bodily frame ; and especially govern 
the operation of the viscera necessary to the continuance of life. 

Pag© 27. — Tho cerebrum I consider as the gi-and organ by which tho mind is 
united to the body. Into it ell the nerves from the external organs of the 
senses enter; and from it all the nervrt which arc the agents of tho will pass out. 

Page 26.— The secret operations of the bodily frame, and the connections 
which unite the parts of the body into a system, are through the cerebellum and 
nerves proceeding from it. 

1911. (J 
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U \\ouM serve no useful purpose to reproduce in ext&nso Bell's 
* Idea ’ of 1ft 11 , all that could be shown by such a reproduction is that 
it is of very little scientilic value; the best that can be done for it has 
been done by quoting its least unsatisfactory portions. Moreover, the 
requirements of anyone desiring to satisfy bis mind as to its full con- 
tents and unable to do so at the British Museum or at the Royal 
Society are met by accurate reprints made of it in ' Documents and 
Dates,’ published by A. Walker in 1839, and in Turner's * Journal of 
Anatomy ’ for 1809 (p. 147). 

On the ottier hand, the next document, that published by Mngendie, 
must be given in axianso if only to allow the reader to judge for himself 
whether or no it includes any redundancy or inaccuracy of descrip- 
tion : — 


Expvrii^nce'i aur le$ fonctions des facints dva ncrfa rachidtrfii. 

Depuis longteiTipB je d^siraU faire une experience dam laquelle je cotiperaii 
Bur un aninml, lea racines poBt^ricurea des nerfa qui naissent de la AioelW 
epini^re. Je I'avaia tent^e bien des foia, aans pouvoir y r^uafrir, k caaae de la 
difficult^ d’ouvrir le canal vertebral aans l^aer la moellc, et par suite Sans faire 
p4rir ou tout an moins sans blesacr gri^vement ranima). roois dernier, on 
apixirta dans mon laboratoire, une portae de huit petita chiens &g4s de six 
aemaines; ce« animaiix me parurent tr&s proprea tenter de nouveau d’ouvrir 
le canal vertebral. En offet, je pua k Taide cTun scalpel bien tranchant, et pour 
ainsi dire d’uii aeul coup, mettre k na la moiti4 poet^rieure de la moelle 
^pini^re ontour^e de sea enveloppes. 11 ne me restait pour avoir cet organe 
preaqu'ib nu, que de couper la dore^mere ^ui Tentoure : c^eat ce quo je fis avec 
facility*, j’eufl alors sous lea yeux lea raciuea poaterienres dca pairos lombairea 
et aacroes, et en lea aoulcvant aucccasivement avec lea lames de petita ciaeaux, 
je pus loa couper d*un c6t6, la moelle reatant intacte. J^ignorais quel aerait le 
r^aultat de cette tentative; ie r^unis la plaie par une suture it la peau, et 
j’obaervai I’animal ; ie crus d'^abord le membre oorreapondaut aux nerfa coup^, 
entierement paralyse; il 6tait insensible aux piq^rea et aux preaaiona lea plus 
fortes, il me paraisaait auaai immobile; mais bientOt, k ma grande surprise, ie 
lo vis 86 monvoir d’une moniere tr^s apparente, bien que la sensibilite y fat 
toujours tout-it'fait eteinte. Une seconae, une troisieme experience, me don^ 
nirent exactement le mSme resullat; io common 9 ai k regarder comme probable 
que les racines postdrieures dca nerfs rachidiens pourraient bien avoir des 
fonctions diff^rentes des racines ant^rieurea, et qu'ellea 4taient plus particuli^re- 
ment destinies k la sensibility. 

U ae prysentait naturellement k Teaprit de oouper les racines antyrieures, 
en laissant intactes les poatyrieurcs ; mais une semblable entrepriae* ytait plus 
facile it concevoir qu’it exycuter; comment mettre it dycouvert la partie 
antyriouro de la moelle, aans intyroaser les racines postyrieurea? J'avoue que 
la chose me parut d'abord impossible; Dependant je ne ceaaai d*y rdver pendant 
deux jours, ct enfin je me ddeidai it essayer de passer devant les racines ]^- 
torieures, une espdee de couteau it cataracte, dont la lame, trds 
nermettrait d.e pouvoir Couper Ids racines, en les pressant avec le trenchant de 
rinatruinent, suC la face postyrieure du corps des veridbres; mais je fus obligd 
de renoDcer k cette manoeuvre, it cause des grosses veines que contient le canal 
de 06 c 5 ty, et que j'ouvrais k chaque mouvement en avant. Bn faisant ces 
ossais, je m’aper9us, qu'en tirant sur la dure-mdre vertybrale, on pouvait entre- 
voir les racines anUrieures reuuies en fidsceaux, an moment oh elles vont percer 
cette membrane, il ne m'en fallut pas davantage, ei en quelqnes instaos, j^ens 
coupd toutes les paires que je youlais diviser. Comme dans les expydences 
pryeddentes, je ne fis la section que d*un sed odid afln d’avoir un terme de 
oomparaison. On conqoH a^ queUe cuirioeiid je luivis 1 m eAeis de deM 
eection : ils ne fttrent pohit donteuj^, Ie mdtnbre diait oompiytemni unmoibua 
et fiasque, taodis qu’il conservait one sensibility noft ^uivoqne. pout 
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no rien n^gliger, j’ai ooup^ la fois leo racinea ani^n'eurca et lea poat^rieurea ; 
il y a eu perte abaolue de aontiment ei do mouvement. 

J*ai r^petA ot vari6 res expc^rionccR aur plusieurg eapiV^ea d'animaux ; lea 
lAsultata quo jo viena d’^noncer ae aont coniinn^a de la manj^ro la plua conri' 
pl^to, aoit pour lea membrea antcrieura, aoit pour loa postericura. Je pourauU 
cos recherches et j’en donnerai un r^*it plua dctaillo dana le prochaiu nunidro; 
tl me Buffit de pouvoir uvaiicer aujourd’hui romme poaitif, quo loa racinea 
antdricuTM et lea poaterieures doa norfa qui naiaaent k la moelle dpinidre, ont 
des fonctions diffdrentes, que lea iioaidrieurea paraissont plus particulidrement 
deatindoB 4 la Benslbilitd, tandia que lea antdrieurea acniblent plus spdcialeraent 
lideB avec le mouvement, 

ll[. The Fifth and Scvnnlh Nerves . — Wo hiive now to oxamiiie 
the second or subsidiary ground upon which Bell’s claim to have dis- 
covered the distinction between motor and sensory nerves has been 
placed, viz., the motor and sensory functions of the fifth and seventh 
nerves. 

The issue in this case, while sufTiciently distinct, cannot be presented 
with the s^ne brevity and simplicity as was possible in the case of the 
nerve-roots. It is not a simple issue in whicfi only Bell ami Mageiidie 
are concerned ; it rests directly between Boll and Mayo ; Magondie is only 
indirectly concerned in so far as his discovery of 1822 corieerning the 
spinal roots modified and cleared up the views both of Bell and Mayo 
as to the sensory and motor functions of the facial nerves. ..This was 
fully acknowledged by Mayo; it is obviously recognisable in BelTs 
publications. Finally os regards the anatomy and physiology of the 
nerves of the face it will also be necessary to take into account the work 
of the Italian investigator Belhngeri, who in 1819 presented to the 
Royal Society a copy of his dissertation of 1818 in which the motor 
and sensory functions of the fifth nerve and the motor functions of tlie 
seventh nerve are clearly recognised and described. 

Bell in 1821 communicated his first paper to the Royal Society: — 

(1) 1821. ‘On tho Nerves: Giving an Arcount of home Experiments on 
their Structmte and Functiona, which lead to a Now Arrangement of the System,* 
^ Charles Bell, Esq. Communicated by 8ir Humphry Davy, Bart., P.R.8. 
Head July 12, 1821. — ‘Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society,’ 1821, 
pait II., pp. 898-424. 


In the following year he cominunicuted a second paper: — 

(2) 1822. ‘ Of the Nerves which Associate the Muscles of the (’best in the 
Actions of Breathing, Speaking, and Expression : Being a Continuation of tho 
Paper on the Structure and Functions of the Nerves,' by Charles Bell, Erq. 
Commitaucaied by Sir Humphry Davy, Bart., LL.D., P.R.S. Bead May 8, 
l822.-^‘PhiL Trans. B.8.,' 1822, Part IL, pp. 284-312. 

These two papers antedate Magendie's publication of 1822, and any 
information concerning the distinction between the sensory and motor 
portions of the fifth nerve, or any clear definition of the motor character 
ot t'^ portio dura of the sevetitifi nerve, would justify us in reckoning 
Bell as having participated with’ Magendio in the discovery of the dis- 
tinction l^tween motor and sensdry nerves. 

But the papers in question contain no such information or definition. 

^On the OOn^ary it is evident that at that time, t.s., ip 1621 and 1822, 

n 2 
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ilio fifth nerve in Bell’s thought was as a whole a mixed nerve like a 
spinal nerve, and that the port.io dura of the seventh was a peculiar 
Ruperadded nerve subserving facial movements associated with the func- 
tion of respiration. 

Apart from the singularity of Bell’s presentation of the respiratory 
system of nerves, his precise meaning in 1821 and 1822 is not easily 
gathered. In the comparatively simple case of the fifth nerve, it is 
impossible to assure oneself of Bell s real meaning. His description of 
its functions is confused and confusing, and all that can be said of it is 
that it docs not contain the distinction commonly attributed to him of 
the motor and sensory roots of the fifth nerve. 

Magendie’s discovery was published in 1822 — dealing with the 
motor and sensory functions of the spinal roots. 

Bell immediately claimed the discovery as his, and John Shaw for- 
warded his claim to Mageiidie accompanied by a copy of the ‘ Idea * 
of 1811. 

In 1823 Bell communicated two furlhcr papers to the Royal 
Society : — 

(3) 1S23. *On the Motiona of the Eye, In llluBtration of the Ufies of the 
Muscles and Nerves of the Orbit,* by Charlos Bell, Esq. Communicated by Sir 
Humphry Davy, Bart., P.H.S. Read March 20, 1823. — ‘Phil. Trans. R.S.,* 182J1, 

p. 166. 

(4) 1823. 'Second Part of the Paper on the Nerves of the Orbit,* by 
(Charles Bell, Esq. Read June 19, 1823. — 'Phil. Trans. R.S.,* 1823, p. 289. 

From our present standpoint these two papers are of significance 
only in so far as they contain a clear and correct account of the sensory 
and motor functions of the two portions of the fifth nerve, and a passage 
in which ho protests that experiments have never been the means of 
discovery and invokes the examples of our own great countrymen as 
distinguished from those of France. 

Both these passages, which are foreign to the subject of the paper 
in which they occur, are obviously inspired by the publications of Mayo 
and of Magendie, the latter of whom is named in a footnote (p. 307). 

1. BcllinfjcTVfi Inaugural Dissertation of 1818. — The clear under- 
standing arrived at in England in 1822-23 concerning the motor and 
sensory functions of the two portions of the fifth nerve as is 
stated in Dr. Henry’s ‘ Report to the British Association * in 1833, 
principally due to Mayo. Bell, to whom the discovery was subsequently 
attributed, did not come near it in 1821, and only pretended in 1824 to 
have done so. We have seen that his pretension was unfounded. 

But before either Mayo or Bell, and before Magendie’s illuminating 
discovery of 1822, Bellingeri in 1818 had published a clear and ex- 
haustive account of the fifth and seventh nerves, in which their anatomy 
and physiology are presented very nearly in accordance with our present 
knowledge.^ As regards the fifth nerve, Bellingeri distinguishes clearly 
between the distribution and functions of its two portions to which he 
refers under the designations: Portio major quinti paris vel nervus 

’ C. F. J. Bellingeri : Dissertatio Inauguralis, 1818, 8vo, pp. 837. Auguitn 
Taurinonim oxoudebat Joseph Favale. A copy of thli book ii in the Library of the 
Ro]^ Society. 
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trifaoiahs and Porlio minor quinti parin vcl nervus maiiicalorius. He 
also describes very fully and accurately the applications of his know- 
ledge to practical inedioine. Tic douloureux is for him duo to affection 
of the poidfio major, trismus to affection of the portio mincer, and his 
description of the symptoms and pathology of hHaal’pulsy — i.e,, Bell’s 
jialsy, as it is now commonly termed— deserves to be quoteci’as the 
first classical account on record of this affection : — 


IHl, XLllX. -Patholu^iea iiiihi cat sepliiiii parts obftorvatiu. Bciunibs- 
bat vir in iioacomio Divi Joaniua, eximii l*ruft*asoris Geri L’liroj oomniiHHtib, iui a 
longo teinpor© tunior inflanimatoriua erat pone auram doxtrani, et supra procoa- 
fliiin niiifitoideiiin, e4 infra extensua, ita ut nervuni lacialem in proprio txitu 
o foramino stylo-inabtoideo coinpriinorot, sicuti et cel. Professoris, ot Chirurgiuj 
Doctorum Gallo ct itiberi opinio ct^rta videbutur. Interim in ipso uegrotaiite 
universa fei'e musculorum doxteri luteris faciei obsorvabatur paralysis, et oris 
in siiiistrain partem distortio. Porfecta scilicet erat paralysis inusculi frontalis, 
supraciliaria, orbicularis palpebrarum, elevatoris aho nasi, et labii superions, 
canini, zygcAnatici, orbicularis labiurum in doxtra pai'te, triangularis, et quadrati 
menti, et colli cutanei. Integer erat motus, uut levissime hesus, musculorum 
temporalis, masseterici, buccinatoni, ptorygoideorum ; tie digastneo nullmn ferro 
judicium potuimus. Globi oculi, et palpebrue superioris motus erat liber ; Ik'sus 
tamen aliquantisper visus in oculo dextero; lingua panteroum alujiia ditBcultatx) 
luuvobatur, gustus nihiloininus utruquo in lingtiai latere leqiio superstes, ut 
experimento s^ius asaecuti; pariter seiiaus tactua integer m facie, auditua 
quammaxime imminutus in doxtra auro, sed uportua erat abscessus in aure 
oxterna. Periit post menses duos circiter. Inventum pus in cavo tyinpani 
effusuin, in aqmeductu Fallopii contentuni, ot facdaloin in jpeiua transitu corn- 
primes ; nil puris post mortem, nec inHaimiiationis vestijjia circa foramen stylo- 
masto'ideum; recentis voro inllammationis, ot auppurationia indicia in dextro 
cerebelli lobo, integra atque illapsa quinti paris stamina ot truncus. 

I made the following observation on the seventh pair. A man was lying in 
the hospital of St. John committed to the care of Prolossor Gero, on whom for a 
considerable time there had been an intlammatory tumour behind the right car 
and above the mastoid process, and extending downwards so that it comjuesscd 
fecial nerve at its exit from the stylo-mastoid foramen, in the decided 
opinion of the celebrated Professor, and Doi’torg of Surgery Galh) and Ribero. 
In this patient there was observed paralysis of nearly all the mu&cles of the right 
side o£^ the face, with a distortion of the mouth towards the left side. The 
paralysis was complete of the following muscles, viz. — the frontal, superciliary, 
orbicularis palpebrarum, of the elevator also nasi, of the elevator labii superioris, 
of the canine, of the zygomatic, and of the orbicular muscle of the lips on the 
right side, of the trianguluis and the quadratum of the chin and of the cutaneous 
muscle of the neck. Motion was intact or very slightly affeited in the temporal, 
masseteric, buccinator and pterygoid muscles; us regards the digastric we could 
come to no definite conclusion. There was free movement of the eyeball and 
of the upper eyelid. Vision was to some extent impaired in the right eye, and 
the tongue moved with some difficulty; taste was, however, equally preserved on 
both sides of the tongue, as was ascertained by experiment; the sense of touch 
was unimpaired over the face; hearing was as far as might be undiminishod in 
the right oar, but the abscess was open on that side. About two months later 
the patient died. There was found to he effusion of pus in the tympanic cavity 
and in the aqueduct of Fallopius, compressing the facial nerve. There was no 
pus, nor sign of inflammation in the neighbourhood of the stylomastoid foramen; 
there were distinct signs of recent inflammation and of suppuration in the right 
lobe of the cerebellum; the main divisions and the trunk itself of the fifth pair 
were uninjured. 

Bellingori also gave a complete tabular suiinmaiy, of the branches 
of the two portions of the fifth nerve. Ilis description of the 
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nerve of iiuiBtication, opposite page 118 of the ‘Dissertation/ is aS 
follows : — 

Nrrvuh . . . Portiu minor quinti paris, vel norvuB mantioaioriufi. 

Okiuo .... a cruribufl ccrebelli. 

Tuuncus . . . CVotaphiticus et Bucoinatorius. 

H^mi . . » . IMcxub gangliof. oum Maxillari iiilcriori. 

SoHOULi , . . (a) — MawotericuB. 

( b ) — CrotaphitiouB. 

(r) — BuocinatoriuB. 

{d) — Pterygnideua. 

Fabcicitlt . , . (a)— In piures fascicules. 

(6) - Fasciculus extonus. 

Fasciculus internus. 

(c) — Muscularcs. 

Olandiilarcs. 

Bucoalis. 

Bucco-labialis. 

Ii^SERTioMiis . . (a)— In articulationom maxillar., m. tomporalemi massetcricum. 

(/>)- In fibras externas musculi crotaphitioi. ** 

(r) — In mediatn, et antoriorom partem tnuaouli crotaphitici. 

In musculofl pterygoideos, et musculum temporalem. 

In duct.um stenonianum, et glandulas buccalos. 

In musculum bucoinatorium. 

In musouluin buccinatorem, caninum et triangularem. 

(d) — In musculos pterygoidcoa. 

Usus (imgc 177) . Sixfctat igitur portio minor quinti paris ad nervos vitas animalis 
<;t quidem ad nervos motorios ; nullibi enim sensibus priDest» 
► ct habila ratione ipsius officii, nerws masiicatorius cssot 

dioenduH. 

2. Mayors Commenlaries. — Herbert Mayo, in liis publications of 
1822-^3 (‘ Anatomical and Physiological Commentaries/ No. 1, August 
J822; No. 2, July 1823), made a distinct contribution to our clearer 
knowledge of the fifth and seventh nerves, which is duly reoogniBed in 
the ‘ Eeport to the British Association ' of 1833. 

Mr. Herbert Mayo, in the admirable essay already referred to, was the first 
to point out the true relations of the fifth and seventh nerves. 

Ilis resulls were tacitly accepted by Bell and incorporated without 
acknowledgment in the ‘ l^lxposition ' of 1824 and in the subsequent 
editions 1830 and 1836 of Bell’s ‘Nervous System,' which are the 
eourcGs from which all subsequent accounts have been t&ken. This 
matter deserves to be rectified by reference to the original documents 
of 1821-22. 

Mayo in the first number of his * Commentaries ' (1882) at p. 112 
concludes from his experiments that in the ass the portio dura is a 
simple nerve of voluntsry motion; that the frontal, infraorbital, and 
inferior maxillary branches of the fifth, are nerves of sensation only; 
and that other branches of the third division of the fifth are voluntary 
nerves to the pterygoid, the masseter, the temporal, and the bucoinatot 
inufeoles. He rejects Bell's description of the defective prehension by an 
ass after section of the superior maxillary branch of the fifth as being 
obviously due to want of motion, and attributes the defect to loss of 
sensation, (NM , — Bell accepted iHe correction by altering the descrip- 
tion of the experiment in later editions of his ' Nervous System ^ from 
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the words ‘ obvious loss of motion * U 3 the words * obvious loss of 
sensation/ but mokes no rnenlion of Mnyo.) 

In the socond number of lus * Commentaries ' (1823) at p. 9 
Mayo is quite clear that the fifth consists of two portions, sensory and 
motor, and is led from the analogy between the fifth and the spinal 
nerves 

* to conjecture that the double rootg of the Rpinal nerves have functions corre- 
sponding with those of the fifth, and that the large posterior portion of each 
spinal nerve, with its ganglion, belongs to ciitancoiiH sensation, and the anterior 
branch to voluntary motion. When 1 was engaged in evperiments to determiro 
the fact, M. Magendie's were published, which established the justness of my 
conjecture.’ 

Thus Mayo in 1823 und Bell in 1824 were clear about motor and 
sensory nerves in general, and about the fifth nerves in purliciiiar. 
But in 1821, 7 . 0 ., before Magendie*s publication of 1822, neither Bell 
nor Mayo iwsa^ased any clear view as to the riioior and sensory func- 
tions of thi fifth or of any oilier mixed nerve. 

Bell said at that time (* Phil. Trans. R S.,’ 1821, p. 404): — 

‘The nerves of the spine, the tenth or sub occipital nerve, nnd the fifth or 
Trigeminus of the system of Willis, constitute this original and symmetrical 
system. All these nerves agrc’C in these mcntiiil circumstances; they have 
all double origins; they have all ganglia on one of their roots; they go nut 
laterally to certain divisions of the body; they do not interfere to unite the 
divisions of the frame; they are all muscular nerves; ordering the voluntary 
motions of the frame; they are all exquisitely sensible; and the sourco of the 
common sensibility of the surfaces of the body : when accurately represented on 
paper, they are seen to pervade every part; no paH i.s without thorn; and yet 
they are symmetrical and simple as the nerves of the lower animals. 

If the nerves be exposed in a living animal, those of this class exhibit the 
highest degree of sensibility; \vhile on the contrary, nerves not of this original 
class or system a/e comparatively so little sensible as to be immediately dis- 
tinguished, insomuch that the quiescence of the animal suggests a doubt 
whether they be sensible in any degree whatever. If the fifth nerve. j and Iho 
portio dura of the feventhy be both exposed on the face of a living animal, there 
will not remain the slightest doubt in the mind of the expHrimontcr which 
bestows sensibility. If the nerve of this original class be divided, it in no 
measure deprives the parts of their sensibility to external impression. 

At our present level of knowledge — 1911 — or even at the level of 
1830 it is possible to read into this passage that Bell meant that the 
fifth is sensory and the seventh motor. But from the remainder of tho 
paper it soon becomes evident to us that this was not his meaning in 
1821, and that ho was contrasting the sensibility of an original or 
regular nerve of animal life, t.e., the fifth, with the insensibility of 
other nerves, e.g., his respiratory system of nerves. He does not 
say that the portio dura is motor in contrast to the fifth sensory, but 
only that the portio dura is insensitive in comparison with the fifth, 
which is very sensitive. The distinction in his mind is similar to 
that by which he had been misled in 1810 in thinking about the nerve- 
roiots, when he says: — 

• It is almost superfluous to say that the part of the spinal marrow having 
sensibility comes from tho rtrehtumt the pcetorior and insonsitivo part of the 
spinal marrow belongs to the cerebellum. Taking these facts as they stand, is 
It not most onriouli that there should be thus esiaUished a distinction in the 
imrts of a nerves and that a nerve ^ould be insensitive/ — ‘ Letters/ p. 171. 
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The account pvon by Ma5'o of Bell’s opinion at that time is, in my 
judgrueiit, nhsolutcly corj'ecL. Mayo says (‘Outlines of Physiology/ 
second edition, 1820, p. 332): — 

‘The inference which Mr. Hell drew from those experiments was that the 
branches of the fifth, which emerge upon the face to supply tho muscles and 
integuments, are for aen^tafton and voluntary motion jointly \ and that the use 
of the fN)vonth (the branches of which are distributed to the same parts) is to 
yovern the motions of the lips^ the nostrils, and the velum palatt when the 
muscles of these parts are in associated action with the muscles of respiration. 
In other words, according to Mr. Boll, the seventh is the nerve of instinctive 
motion to the face, and the fifth of voluntiry motion and sensation.* 

We must brnr in mind that in this use of the term ‘ fifth nerve * 
both Bell and Mayo mean to denote ‘ portio 7najor * without definitely 
distinguishing from il (as they might have done on the strength of the 
publications of Soemmering and Palletta and Bellingcri) its * portio 
minor ' — the nerve of inasticaiion or motor root of the fifth. This 
distinction was a later development with Bell as with Mayo. The 
latter is perfectly candid on this point and expresses himself as follows 
(‘ Outlines,* p. 336): — 

* In pursuing this subject, I was led in observe that there were muscles 
which received no branches from any nerve but the fifth; these muscles are 
tho massetcr, the temporal, tho two pt^^rygoids, and the circumflexus palati. 
These muscles again, 1 remarked, are supplied with branches from tho third 
division of tho fifth, that is to say, from the particular division of the fifth, with 
which the smaller fasciculus or root of the nerve is associated. After some care- 
ful dissection, in the greater part of which 1 afterwards found that I had been 
anticipated by Palletta, I made out that the smaller fasciculus of the fifth is 
entirely consumed upon the supply of the muscles I have named ; to which it 
IB to be borne in mind that twigs from the ganglionic portion of the nerve are 
likewise distributed. • 

‘ But I had already ascertained by experiment that almoat all the branches 
of the larger or ganglionic portion of the fifth were nerves of sensation. I 
proved this point in the ass, the dog, and tho rabbit, respecting the second and 
third division of the fifth ; in the pigeon, respecting the first division. It was 
therefore thoroughly improbable that the twigs sent from the same part of the 
nerve to the muscles of the lower jaw should have a different quality, and be 
nerves of motion. For this function it was reasonable to look to the other 
nervous fibriles, which the masseter and temporal and pterygoid muscles receive, 
in other words, to the branches of the smaller fasciculus or root or ganglionhss 
portion of the fifth. 

By the experiments and reasoning which I have described, T established 
that the ganglionless portion of the fifth and the hard portion of the seventh 
nerve are voluntary nerves to parts which receive sentient nerves from the 
larger or ganglionic portion of the fifth. This happened before the publication 
of M. Magendie's discovery of tho parallel functions of the double roots of the 
spinal nerves; and without wishing to assert the least claim to that discovery, 
T will yet observe that I was led by the well-known anatomical analogy between 
the fifth and spinal nerves, to conjecture nearly what M. Magendie proved, 
and was indeed actually engaged in experiments to determine the point when 
M. Magendie’s were published.* 

IV. The passages in which Bell first alludes to tho experiments of 
Magendie occur in his fourth paper on the * Nerves of the Orbit, * in the 
‘ Philosophical Transactions * for 1823, at pp. 306-7, and are as 
follows : — 

‘Anatomy is already looked upon with prejudice by the Chonghlless and 
ignorant ; let not its professors unnecessarily incur the censures of the humane. 
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ExperimenU have never been the means of diaoovery; and a survey of what has 
been attempted of late years in physiology will prove that the opening of living 
animals has done more to perpetuate error than to confirm the just views taken 
from the study of anatomy and natural motions. 

* Surely it is time that the schools of this kingdom should be distinguished 
from those of France. Let physiologists of that country borrow from us, and 
follow up our opinions by experiments (see the experiments of M. Magendie on 
the distinctions in the roots of the spinal nerves) ; but let us continue to build 
that structure which has been commenced in tho labours of the Monros and 
Hunters.’ 

At this pcrlofl, then, Bell was in full controversy; in tho following 
year he hastens to publish a full account of his own discoveries under 
the title ‘ An Exposition of the Natural System of the Nerves of the 
Human Body, with a Re-publication of the Pa])era delivered to the 
Royal Society on the Subject of the Nerves/ by Charles Bell, Professor 
of Anatomy and Surgery to the Royal College of Surgeons ; Teacher 
of Anatomy in the School of Groat Windmill Street, and Surgeon to 
the Middlesex Hospital: 8vo. London: Printed by Eyre Spoitis- 
woode, 1824. 

From our present historical standpoint this is by far the most im- 
portant of BelPs publications, for it is in fact tho first edition of BelPs 
* Nervous System of the Human Body,* which in one or other of the 
two Third Editions of 1836 and 1844 is the source from which all 
subsequent writers have derived their information.* 

The title-page of BelPs * Exposition,* &c., of 1824, carries as its 
sub-title * with a Ro-publication of the Papers delivered to the Royal 
Society on the Subject of the Nerves.* 

The preface (p. vi) states that the publication of the system in its 
premature state is made in order to remedy a systematic attempt to 
anticipate him and ‘ to assume whatever merit may belong to these 
discussions/ 

The introduction of G6 pages substantially incorporates all the 
results published by Magendie and by Mayo during the two previous 
years, but does not once mention their names. The only passage 
that indicates to us the source of BelPs extension of knowledge is upon 
p. 2 as follows : — 

‘ In France, where an attempt hae been jpade to deprive me of the originality 
of these discoveries, experiments without number and without mercy have been 


• The edition of 1844 is a reprint of that of 1836. The second edition was pub- 
lished in 1830 as an * Edition de Luxe ’ in quarto form for presentation to the King. 
Copies of the third edition are to be found In any library. The first edition (an 
exposition, Ac.), is comparatively rare. There la no copy of it in tho library of the * 
Royal Society, nor in that of the Royal Oollego of Physicians. Copies are to be 
found in the libraries of the University of London, University College, and of the 
Royal l^ietyof Medicine. That the 'Exposition* Ao. of 1824 was regarded by 
Bell as the first edition- of his • Nervous System ’ is established by a footnote on 
p.‘ 14 of tho 'Nervous System ’ of 18^. The editions of 1836 and 1844 are both 
entitled * Third Edition.* The sequence is thus : — 

I. 1824 [First Editionl — ' An Exposition of a Natural S 3 r 8 tem of Nerves of 
the Human Body. 

n. 1830 [Second Edition}—* The Nervous System of tho Human Body.’ 
m. 1836 and 1844 Third Edition— 'The Nervous System of the Human Body.* 
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made upon livm^ animala ; not under the direction of anatomical knowledge or 
the guidance of just induction, hut conducted with cruelty and indifference, in 
hope to catch at some of the accidental facts of a system which, it is evident, 
the experimenters did not fully comprehend.’ 

On the last page (p. 66) of tho introduction Bell says: — 

*1 will now lay before my readers the papers which I presented to the Boyal 
Society on this subject, and in the order they are printed in the ” Philosophical 
Transactions.” * 

The remainder of tho volume from p. 67 to p. 392 consists of the 
four j^apers published from 1821 to 1823, to which we have already 
alluded. At first eight these are simple ropublications : each cf the 
four papers is headed by the words, from the ‘ Philosophical Transac- 
Hons/ 1821, 1822, and 1823. Bead before tho Royal Society July 12, 
1821, May 2,’ 1822. March 20, 1823. June 19, 1823. 

But when we come to compare these * republished * with the original 
papers wc find that they contain emendations, quite insignificant as to 
bulk, but moat sigtiificont as to meaning. For they occur at cnicial 
passages and have the effect of transforming erroneous statements in 
the original version into correct statements in the revised version. And 
we search the volume in vain from cover to cover for some indication 
by Bell that tho text of tho republished papers contains alterations. 
And wlien wo look more closely into the differences of text we find 
that tlieir collective effect has been completely to transform the original 
meaning of BelFs principal statements not only as regards points of 
intorprelation but also as regards descriptions of experiment.* 

The slight emendations silently made in this first edition of 1824 
are transferred to and amplified in subsequent editions. In the third 
edition, which in one or other of its two issues of 1836 and 1844 is the 
ordinary and regular source of information concerning Bell’s work, 
the transformation of statements is complete, and in this third edition 
at the foot of p. 33, p. 48, and p. 89 we find an acknowledgment by 
Bell that the republished are not identical with the original texts. But 
in 1836 there can be no particular objection to the editing of the text. 
The mischief luul been done in 1824 by the unacknowledged alterations. 

1 shall quote a single paragraph from the original paper of 1821 
and from the republished paper of 1824 in illustration of the subtle 
character of BelFs emendations' of text in 1824 while at the height of 
hio campaign against Magendie: — 

Oeigikal virsiok, ‘Phil. Traks.,’ 1821, pp. 409-410. 

• Of the Trigeminus or Fifth Pair, 

* In idl animals that have a stomach, with palpi or tentacnla to embrace their 
food, the rudiments of this nerve may be perceived ; and always in the vermes, 
that part of their nervous system is most easily discerned which stnrounds the* 
OBsophagns near the mouth. If a feeler of any kind project from the head of en 
animal, be it the antenna of the lobster or the trunk of an elephant, it is e 
branch of this nerve which suppiies sensibility and onimatts its musriss, Bai 


* See the account of the experiment of the * thrown ass * in the Philosophies 
Transaetirms of 18^1, and in Bell’s three editions, yis., In 1821 ah pp. 4lM; in 
1824 at pp. 106 7 ; in 188Q at pp. 72-4; 1896 and 1844» at pp. 6^S. 
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thia IB only if it be a eimple organ of feeling, and ia not in ita office connected 
with mpiratioa. 

^ From the nerve that cornea off from the anterior ganglion of the leech, and 
which Bupplies ita mouth, we may trace up through the gradations of animals a 
nerve of tMte and maiiducation until we arrive at the complete distribution of the 
fifth or trigeminus in man (sc(3 Plate XXX., B.C.D., which are its three grand 
divisions to the face). Here in the highest link, as in the lowest, the nerve is sub- 
servient to the same functions. It is the nerve of taste, and of the salivary 
glands, of the muscles of tho face and jaws, and of common sensibility. This 
nerve comes off from the base of the brain in so peculiar a situation that it alone 
of all the nerves of the head receives roots both from the medullary process of 
the cerebrum and of the cerebellum. A ganglion is formed upon it near its origin, 
though some of its filaments pass on without entering into the ganglion. Before 
passing out of the skull the nerve splits into three great divisions, which are scut 
to the face, jaws, and tongue. Ita branches go minutely into the skin and enter 
into all the muscles, and they are especially profuse to the miiifdrti which moie 
the lips upon the teeth. 

Reviskd version. Rei^rint op 1H24, pp. 95-6. 

Of the Trigeminus or Fifth Pair. 

' In all animals that have a stomach, with palpi or teiitacula to embrace their 
food, the rudimoats of this nerve may be perceived; and always in the retmes, 
that part of their nervous system is most easily discerned which surrounds 
the (esophagus near the mouth. If a feeler of any kind project from the head of 
an animal, be it the antenna of the lobster or the trunk of an elephant, it is a 
branch of thia nerve which supplies sensibility. But this is only if it be a 
simple organ of feeling, and is not in its office connected with respiration. 

* From the nerve that comes off the anterior ganglion of the leech, and which 
supplies its mouth, we may trace up through the gradations of animals a 
nerve of taste and manducation until we arrive at the complete distribution of 
the fifth or trigeminus in man (see Plate III., in which there are its three 
grand divisioiw of the face). Here in the highest link, as in the lowest, the 
nerve is subservient to the same functions. It is the nerve of tasto, and of the 
salivary glands; of tho muscles of the jaws, and of common sensibility. This 
nerve comes off from the base of the brain in so peculiar a situation that it 
alone of all the nerves of the bead receives roots both from the medullary pro- 
cess of the cerebrum and of the cerebellum. A ganglion is formed upon it near 
its origin, though some of its filaments pass on without entering into tho 
ganglion. Before passing out of the skull, the nerve splits into three groat divi- 
sions, which are sent to the face, jaws, and tongue. Its branches go minutely 
into the skin, and enter into all the muscles, and they are especially profuse to 
the lips.* 

The differences between the two passages are very small but very 
important; they are three in number: — 

At line 6 the w'ords ‘ and animates its muscles * are deleted. 

At line 15 the words * face and * are deleted. 

At the last line * to the muscles which move the lips upon the 
teeth * is replaced by the words ‘ to the lips.' 

The net result of these three emendations ia that the fifth nerve 
(i.e., its portio major) which is motor and sensory in BeH’s original 
paper of 1821 is sensory only in his republieation of 1824. 

In the third edition of Beirs ‘Nervous System * (1836 and 1844) 
at p. 48 the passage is substantially as in the revised version of 1824, 
the only difference being that now the words ‘ from the cohimn of 
sensibility and from that of motion ' are substituted for the words 
* fro in the medullary pfocess of the cerebrum and cerebellum ' used 
in the versions of 1821 and of 1824. 
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But the revised passage now has below it the following footnote 
which, while hardly of an explanatory nature, shows that the alteration 
had not been regarded as insignificant either by Bell or by his critics : — 

* The reader is referred to the next paper (on the facial nerves Phil. 
Tratis./* 1829) and the explanation of the plates for the more minute anatomy 
of this nerve. I have often been requested in vindication of the correctness 
of my original account of the fifth nerve to report my early statement of the 
uses of this nerve. I can give nothing more distinct than in this passage, and 
I suspect that mistakes on this point have been encouraged and propagated in 
consequence of the limited circulation of this work in its first expensive shape 
of publication.’ 


On p. 5 of the preface to this edition Bell says : — 

*Kight papers were in succession printed in the Royal Society’s “Trans- 
actions.” It would be a great labour to recast the whole of these so as to present 
them in a strictly systematical form ; and, if not misled by the partialitv of 
friends, the author believes that the ubservatioiis will be more acceptable in their 
original form.' 

BelVs Figures of the Fifth Nerve in 1821 and 1824. — The figure and 
its explanation are altered in 1824 to correspond to the altered text. 
In 1821, p. 423, as regards the three divisions of the fifth the explana- 
tion of Plate XXX. is as follows: — 

B. — The frontal division of the trigeminus or fifth nerve. 

0. — ^The infra-orbital division of the same fifth nerve. This branch is large 
and its sub-diviaions form a plexus before finally dividing to supply the muscles 
of the nostril and lip. 

D. — The third grand division of the fifth nerve, or mandibulo-labialis, to the 
muscles and integuments of the chin and lower lip. 

In 1824, at p. 143, the original plate is replaced by a simplified 
diagram, Plate 111., and the explanation is amplified by the following 
paragraph: — 

* In this plate the two distinct classes of nerves which go to the face are 
represented, the one to bestow sensibility, and the other for motion, and particu- 
larly for the motions of speaking and expression — ^that is, the motions connected 
with the respiratory organs. 

* The nerves on the side of the neck are also represented. These I have dis- 
covered to be double nerves, performing two functions ; they control the muscular 
frame and bestow sensibility on the skin. . . .* 

This paragraph, added in 1824 without acknowledgment to the 
republished paper of 1821, constitutes the first explicit statement pub- 
lished by Bell of a distinction between motor and sensory nerves. 

It passes on without acknowledgment into the subsequent editions 
of 1830 (Plate VI., clxiii.), and of 1836, 1844 (Plate VI., p. 464). - 

In 1824 the explanation of the plate as regards the fifth nerve is as 
follows : — 

I. — ^Frontal nerve, a branch of the fifth. 

II.— Superior maxillary nerve, a branch of the fifth. 

III.— Mandibulo-labialis, a branch of the fifth. 

V. — Temporal branches of the second division of the fifth. 
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V. CoNOLUBiON. — In conclusion I submit that Bell’s claim to the 
discovery of the distinction between motor and sensory nerves in so far 
as it depends upon data relating to the fifth and seventh is (1) not 
proved by his publications of 1821-22, and (2) discredited by the un- 
acknowl^ged emendations of the text of 1821 in the republished papers 
of 1824. In so far as his claim depends upon data relating to the 
spinal roots it is not proved by his privately printed pamphlet of 1811. 
Magendie alone is entitled to the honour of the discovery. 

The Bell-Magendie issue stands altogether outside and above the 
ordinary category of priority disputes. The discovery is of an import- 
^ ance that forbids its wrongful attribution either to Bell or to Magendie; 
and if the honour belongs exclusively to either man, it should not be 
wrongfully divided between both men. 

For nearly a century it has been customary to attribute the dis- 
covery exclusively to Bell. Of recent years it has occasionally been 
attributed to Bell and Magendie conjointly — to Bell as the pioneer, 
and to Magendie as the follower. Either of these conclusions is, I 
submit, unjust to Magendie. The plea of patriotism, first invoked by 
Bell in 1823, and adopted by his partisans in 1833 and 1839 and 1911, 
is not admissible in a purely scientific issue. 

Yet since that plea has been invoked, and if, as I believe, justice 
is due to Magendie, it is permissible to hope for tlie sake of our own 
self-respect that justice may be rendered to him in our own language. 

It is assuredly right and proper that the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science, which in 1833 received the statement that 
' the honour of the discovery belongs exclusively to Sir Charles Bell,* 
should, even after many years, be invited to examine the foundations 
of that statement when it has been seriously called in question. The 
published documents, ignored in 1833, are still in existence. 


VI. APPENDIX. 

1. Magp,ndie*ji Reply to Bell, — Magendie *s first and immediate reply 
to the reclamation of priority made in 1822 by John Shaw on behalf 
of Bell was to print it in full in his * Journal de Physiologie * (Vol. II., 
p. 870). At that time ho believed that the allusion to an experiment 
by Bell in the ‘ Idea * of 1 81 1 referred to a physiological experiment 
made on a living nnimaU as is evident by his quotation of the passage 
containing the allusion. His reply, on p. 371, is as follows: — 

‘On voit par cette citation d’un onvrage qne je no pouvoia connaitro 
puisqa'il n*a point pnblid, quo M. Bell, conduit par bob ing^nieusoB id^es 
BUT le Byat^me nerveux, a bUn pr^B de d^ouvrir les fonctiona des rocinoB 
apinales; touiefoia le fait que las ant^rienres sont destinies au mouvemont, 
tandii que les poat^rieureB appartiaiment plus particulidrement au aentiniant, 
paralt lui avoir 4chapp4 ; c*ast dono avoir ^tabli oe fait d’une mani^re positiva 
qua ja doia bomer mas pr^ntions.* ' 

Magendie *s second reply subsequent to BelPs comments upon the 
cruel and useless experimenta of French physiologists (p. 6) is given 
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in the prefatory footnote to the translation of Bell’s last paper on the 
‘ Nerves of the Face/ of 1829, printed in the tenth volume of the 
* Journal de Physiologic/ 1836, p. 1, and is as follows: — 

'Jo me 8uis tou jours fait un devoir de presenter aux lecteurs de ce Journal 
Irs iravaux onatomiques de M. Oh. Bell. 8on esprit investigateur bien qu'un 
peu 8p4culatif, sa grande habileU dans Tart de dise^quer, et son rare talent 
pour le dessin, lui aseureront toujours upe place disiingu^ parmi les anatO' 
mistes de noire 6poque. Pourquoi faut-il que oe savant nuiae k ses travaux, 
se nuise k lui-m6me en ne rondant pas k ses 4mulea la justice qui lour est due? 
Pourquoi conserve-t-il oe patriotisme barbare qui repousse tout ce qui n'est pas 
du pays? Pourquoi garde-t>il des pretentions k des dooouvsrtea qu’il n'a pas 
faitff ? Sans doute pares que tel est son caracUre, et qu*il n*est pas facile de ^ 
se changer, quand meme on en sentirait le drair. D'ailleurs ce travers, que 
notre franchiso se permet de blamer en lui, est peut'dtre le mobile qui I'excite 
au travail, et ulors voudrions-nous rcellement qu'ii ne Teiit pas T ’ 

2. DeWs Valedictory Letter of 1830. — BeU’s estimate of his own 
qualifications as a physiologist is most clearly conveyed in his vale- 
dictory address of November 26, 1830, on resigning the ch&ir of physio- 
logy of the University of London, and printed under the title: Mr. 
Boll’s I.etter to his Pupils of the London University, on Taking Leave 
of Them : — 

* T had my lesser and personal grievances. To those who know how little 
1 value physiology, in the common acceptation of the term, it will be a proof 
of my desire to see the experiment of a now school fairly tried that 1 submitted 
to be called, professor of a science (if science it be) on which an iuceptor candi- 
date for medical degrees would read lectures more readily than I could. You 
are aware that the subjects on which 1 lectured were the higher departments 
of anatomy- that I reasoned on a demonstration in which my knowledm of 
anatomy and my experience of disease came into use as laying the foundation 
of just principles in the practice of your profession. If you will call to recollec- 
tion any one lecture, or toko the last of all as an instance, you will see how 
little the subject-matter of my lecture corresponds with the title put upon them. 

‘ It has been imputed to me as a fault that I wished to preside over the 
anatomical department. I avow this; and I entered the University on that 
understanding. But this on my part was no assumption of superiority, beyond 
what time, study, and experience give to every man/ 
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SwjTlON A.— MATHEMATICAL AND PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 

President op the Section. — ^Professor II. II. Turner, D.Sc., 
D.C.L., F.R.S. 


THURSDAY, AUGUST 31. 

The President delivered the following Address : — 

The Characteristics oj the Observational Sciences. 

It will doubtless startle my audience to hoar that this Section has only once 
in its history been addressed by an astroiiumical President upon an astronoinu^al 
topic. 1 hasten to admit that 1 am not using the term astronomical in its widest 
sense. Huxley once declared that thero wore enlv two sciences, Astronomy and 
IHology, and it is recorded that ‘ the company ’ (which happened to be that of the 
Koyal Astronomical Society Club) ‘ agreed with liim.* One mav agree with the 
company in assentinj^; to the proposition in the senso in which it is obvioiusly 
intended without losing the right to use the nanie astronomy in a more restricti d 
sensQ when necossary ; and at present I use it in its classical seiiBO. At Brighton, 
in 1872, Dr. De La Rue addressed *Section A on Astronomical Photography in 
words which are still worthy of attention, though they are nil but forty years old ; 
and this is the only instance I can find in the annals of the Section. There 
have, of course, been occasional astronomical Presidents such as Airy, Lord Ros'^e. 
and Dr. Robinson, but those presided in early days before the Address existed, 
or when it was brief and formal; and the only allusions to astronomical matters 
were the 8 tate 4 nrient 8 , by Robinson and Airy, of what the Association had done in 
subsidifing the reduction of LalanJe's observations and the Greenwich lunir 
observations. In 1887 Sir Robert Ball occupied this chair, but ho selected from 
his ample scientific wardrobe the costume of a geometer, and loft his astronomicHl 
dress at home. A great man whose death was announced almost as I was writing 
these words. Dr. Johnstone Stoney, spoke (in 1879 at Sheffield) of the valuable 
training afforded by the study of mechanics and of chemistry, with thnt keen 
insight which made him so valuable a member of our Section. Other Presidents 
whom we have been glad to welcome as astronomers at certain timcH and seagoi s 
did not choose the occasion of their presidency for any very definite manifesta- 
tion of astronomical sympathy. 

The Addressee of Sir George Darwin (in 18SG) and of Professor Txiye (in 1907) 
on the past hietory of our earth certainly have an astronomical bearing, but if 
we diftingiiieh between the classical astronomy and its modern expansiiinn they 
would be aaeigned to the latter rather than to the fonner; and ho do the few 
astronomical allusions in Professor Schuster’s Address at Edinburgh in 1892. 
Even if we include, instead of excluding, all doubtful cases thero will still 
appear a coHous neglect of astronomy by Section A in the liuit half-century, all 
more curious wnen it is remarked that the neglect does not extend to the 

1911. X 
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Afiaociaiion itaelf, seeing that there have been three Asirenomical Preaidente of 
the Aaaociation who had not been previously chosen to fill this chair. ^ The neglect 
is not confined to astronomy but extends^ as some of us recently pointed out, to 
the other sciences of observation; and we thought that, as a corollary, it would 
be better for the Section to divide, in order that these sciences might not con- 
tinue the struggle for existence in an atmosphere to which they were apparontly 
ill-suited. But the {Section decided against the suggestion, and I have no inten- 
tion of appealing a^^aiiist the decision. This explicit statement will, 1 trust, 
suffice to prevent mrsundorstanding if I proceed to examine the possible, causes 
of neglect— for 1 cannot but reghrd the record as significant of some cause which 
it will be well to recognise even if we cannot remove it. Personally 1 think the 
cause is not far to seek, and my hope is to make it manifest; but as the state- 
ment of it involves something in the nature of an accusation, I will beg leave to 
make it as gently as possible by using the words of others, especially of those 
against whom the mild accusation is to be made. 

Let me begin by quoting from the admirable Address— none the less admirable 
bei'ause it was only one-quarter of the length to which wo have become accus- 
tomed— delivered by my late Oxford colleague, the Rev. Bartholomew Price, at 
Oxford in 186(), wherein he referred to the constitution of this Section as 
follows : — 

The area of scientific research which this Section covers is very large, 
larger perhaps than that of any other; and its subj^i vary so much that 
while to some of those who frequent this room lisd^in papers may iqipear 
dull, yet to others they will be full of interest. Some of them possess, pro- 
bably in the highest degree attainable by the human intellect, the characteris- 
tics of perfect and necessary science; while others are at present little more 
than a conglomeration of observations, made indeed with infinite skill and 
{lerseverance, and of the greatest value : capable probably in time of 
greater perfection, nay, perhaps of the most perfect forms, but as yist in 
their iolaiiey, scarcely indicating the process oy which that maturity will 
be arrived at and containing hardly the barest outline of their ultimate laurs. 

A little later in the Address Professor Price made it quite clear which were 
the sciences * in their infancy * ; — 

And finally we come to the facU of meteorology and its kindred subjects, 
many of which are scarcely yet brought within any law at all. 

There is hero much that will command ready and universal asseiit ; but is 
there not also a rather unnecessary social scale? The science of planetary move- 
ment had not yet been ' brought within any law at all * (as we now use the term) 
in Tycho Brahe’s time ; but was the astronomy of Tycho Brah4 socially inferior 
to that of Kepler? It is difficult to fix the eye on such a question without ita 
being caught by the splendour of Newton towering so near; and the idea 
of a scale descending from that great height is almost irresistibly suggested. Bvt 
in spite of this grave difficulty, I ask whether there is of necessity aAy 
whatever from the plane of Kepler, who realised the laws, to that of w^ 

never reached any suspicion of the true laws, but had Wevertl^less stum fsHh In 
their existence that he cheerfully devoted his life to labours of which he nevilr 
reaped the fruits? Is It not a dangerous doctrine that the work done previous 
to the formulation of a law is in any way inferior ? Tike the die of a snifi 
like Stephen Qroombridge, who made thousands of accurate observaiioos of sturs 
in the earW part of last century. Fifty years later Something of the value of 
his work began to emerge from a eomparisoti With later observations whi^ 
showed what stars had moved and how; but it waa not until nearly a Oenttoiiy 
had elapsed that something about the laws of stellar movement Wus ^jd4Nicted 
from his patient work, combined with a’repetitioh of itoilar wmte at (hrbendSieb. 
Then, with the skilfol assisianoe of Mr. Dy^n ana Mr. fiSldingtaii, 'Oiom- 
bridge at last ckme into the fMts of his lamrs; bdt hid he bSddlM'dtfflttg 
his lifetime for credentials in the shape of lawa, on :pidn of ‘being Otasaed as en 
inferior in the social scientific Scale, he would hSve been lamSaiably uupriepeied. 
Or consider the case of M. Tebuereno de Bort, when be began e^ing up Mt. 
bUloons. *Show me your laws^*' cries the tnathemutldaii. ^But tfaigr are fid, 
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what I hope to find,* replies M- de Bort. ‘ Yea, but aureJy you have fui*niulatc(l 
some law you wish to test?' parsuea the invigilator. 'How am I to givo you 
pK>per icientific rank unleas you can produce at least a tentative law ? * * On 

the other hand I wish to keep a perfectly open mind/ maintains M. do Bort. 

I Then I fear I cannot admit you to our class at present; you riiubt join tlio 
infanta’ claaa, and 1 can only give you my best wishes that you raa^ reach maturity 
aome day.* Unperturbed, M. de Bort continues to send up his bal loons, and 
almost immediately discovers the great fact about the i&othermal region which 
will be a permanent factor in the inetoornlogy of the future. The inutlicMnatioian 
ia now ready to admit him, as a worthy person who has found a law about tlie 
constitution of the atmojnibere. But was not the merit in sending up the balloors 
whatever came of it ? la it not aometjmeR more courageous to take risks c f 
failure ? The mathematician, safe in his stronghold which poBserf!ie.<i * probably 
in the highest degree aUainable by Ihe human intellect the character is Lies of 
perfect and necessary science’ is like a rmm who has inhei'ilcd a got'd old-ostab' 
lished business, and he has a distaste for the methods of those who have to try 
new ventures. No doubt many who make such trials fail; but, on the olhbr 
band, great fortunes have been made in that way. 

It may seem', however, that too much is being deduced from a single queted 
opinion, whkh may easily have been peisonal and pot representative. Ix-t me, 
therefore, taTce another which presents a different aspect of the same matter. I 
take the opening words of b'ir George Darwin's Address to this >'cction at 
Birmingham in 1886 

A more catalogue of facts, howover well arranged, has never led to any 
important scientific generalisation. For in any subjects the facts are so 
numerous and maiiy-sided that they only lead us to a conclusion when they 
ore marshalled by the light of some leading idea. A thfvory is then a neces- 
sity for tfie advance of science, aqd we may regard it as the branch of a 
living tres, of which facts are thp nourishment. 

Thosa who have road the lettors of Charlies Darwin ^ will renognno that this 
opinion was also held by the father, and may have been adopted by the son. It 
is no part of my puriioso to raise any question of originality : 1 nienlion the 
point merely to toko the opportunity it gives ino of showing that I do mt 
approach lightly an opinion held by two such men. With the utmobt respect I 
wish to question whether the criterion indicated goes deep enough. Often have 
we had ocular ddhionstration of the value of a theory in stimulating the advance 
of science, but is advance wholly dependent on the existence of a theory ? 1 have 
tried to ihdicate already a deeper motive power by such instances os the work 
of Tycho, who had no theory, but who perceived the need of observation. And I 
win now definitely formulate the view that the perception of tho need for obset 
vations, the faith that something will come of them, and the skill and energy to 
act on that faith — that those qusdities, ail of which ere possessed by any observer 
worthy tho name, have at least as much to do with the advance of i^cionco os thn 
formulation of a theory, even of a correct theory. The work of tho observer is 
often forgotten— it lies at the root of the plant ; it is easier to notice the theories 
which blossom and ultimately produce the fi-uit. But without the patient work 
of the observer underground there would be neither blossom nor fruit. It is also 
•hsy to fix aitenf ion on tho mechanical nature of much observation ; but this is 
nofthe principal feature of observing any more than is numerical computation of 
maihematicii. There ore men like Adams who perform gigantic numerical com- 
putations faultlessly, but there are others who would take equal rank as mathe- 
maticians who cannot do three additions correctly; and again others who could 
chmpute well and ^iokly but prefer to band over that part of their work to 
SOmeUne else. Similarly some great observers themselves look through the tclc- 
and some merely direct others how to do so ; the spark of divine fire is not 

* Since the AddNss was deliver^ and reports of it appeared in the press, 
two correspondents have independently called attention to the fact that Oharles 
Darwin’s attitude is not correctly represented, quoting his own words, ‘I 
drolWI on true Baconian principles and without any theory collected facts on a 
W&UiSSle scale* flife, i., 83).' I wish to acknowledge the correction whole-. 
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dependent on tlii® detail, but on the possoasion of the qualities above mentioned — 
perception, faith, skill, and energy. 

Hy way of bringing out more fully the nature of the assertion made by 
Sir George Darwin, let me beg your attention to a striking incident in recent 
astronomical liistory. We all know how the groat astronomer we lost last year, 
Bir William Huggins (one of those already mentioned as having occupied the presi- 
dential chair ot the Association without having filled that of Section A), initiated 
the determination of velocities of the heavenly bodies in the line of sight by 
means of the spectroscope. We know further how the accuracy of these deter- 
minations was improved oy the application of photography, so that it has recently 
become possible to measure the velocity of the earth in its orbit (as it alternately 
approaches and recedes from a given star) with a precision which matches that 
of other known methods. Now Mr. W. W. Campbell, on his appointment as 
Director of the Lick Observatory in 1900, perceived the desirability of observ- 
ing the line of sight velocities of as many stars as possible, believed that 
that outcome would be in some way for the advancement of science, and resolutely 
acted on that belief, so that for many years the resources of his great establish- 
ment have been devoted to this work. He has not turned aside from it oven to 
publish jirovisional results, and has thereby incurred some ^ adverse criticism. 
But, having now accumulated a large mass of observation, ho is proceeding to let 
thorn tell their own tale, and a wonderful story it is. We have unfortunately 
not time to listen to more than a fraction of it at the moment ; but that fraction 
is well worthy of our attention. When the stars are grouped in classes according 
to their spectral type, their average velocities differ ; oud if the spectral types are 
arriinged in that particular order which for quite independent reasons we believe 
to be that of development of the stars, there is a steady increase in the velocities. 
To put the matter in a nutshell, the older a star is the quicker it moves. There 
arc no doubt several assumptions made in reducing the matter to this simple 
statement^ but I venture to think that they do not affect the point I now wish to 
make, which is as follows. There Is no doubt whatever that the catalogue of facts 
accumulated by Mr. Campbell, when arranged in an obvious order, has led to a 
most important scientifio generalisation — a direct negative at this date of Sir 
George Darwin’s opening sentence, however true it may have been when he wrote 
it. If we read on, his next sentence doubtless entitles him to say that it was 
the marslialling of the facts which led to the conclusion. It is not altogether 
clear to mo in what way this marshalling differs from the permitted 'arrange- 
ment ' of the catalogue ; but the third sentence seems to imply that the distinction 
lies in the existence of a theory. But certainly Mr. Campbell had no theory ; so 
far is ho from having had a theory that he finds it extremely difficult, if not at 
present actually impossible, to formulate one, which will satisfactorily occxiunt 
for the extraordinary fact brought to light by the simple arrangement of his 
catelogue. 

Witness his words in Lick Observatory 'Bulletin,* No. 196, dated April 30 
last : — 

Tho correct iiitorprotatiou of the observed facts referred to in this 
* Bulletin ' seems not easy of accomplishment, and the brief comments which 
follow make no pretensions to the status of a solution. 

That stellar velocities should be functions of spectral types is one of the ' 
surprising results of recent studies in stellar motions, for we naturally think 
of all matter as equally old gravitationally. Why should not the materials 
composing a nebula or a Class B star have been acted upon as long and as 
effectively as the materials in a Class M star? . . . The established fact 
of increasing stellar velocities with increasing ages suggest the questions : Are 
atellar materials in the ante-stellar state subject to Newton's law of gravita-, 
tion ? Do these materials exist in forms so finely divided that repulsion under 
radiation pressure more or less closely balances gravitational attr^ion? 
Does gravity become effective only after the proceeses of combination are^ 
well under way ? 

Mr. Campbell is far from being helpless in the situation he has created : he 
is ready wjth suggestions, though he modestly puts them as questions j bat they 
are obviously consequent, and not antecedent, to the advance which he has made. 
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Even if the like hiw never happened before, thiA scientific advance is at any rate 
due to little more than the accumulation of facts which arranged themselves, as 
Bacon hoped would naturally happen. But does it detract from the merits of 
this fine piece of observational work that it was suggested by no leading theory ? 
And I will ask even further : Would its merits have been lesa if no such imme- 
diate induction had presented it&elf? To this second question I can scarcely 
expect a general answer in the aflirmative; it is so natural to judge by results, 
and so difficult to look beyond them to the merits of the work itself that I shall 
not easily carry others with me in claiming that the merits of the observer shall 
be assessed independently of his results. And yet T atfirm unhesitatingly that 
until this attitude is reached, we cannot do justice to tho observer. I believe 
it will be reached in the future, and I shall endeavour to give reasons for this 
forecast; but 1 admit frankly that our habit of judging by rosulis will be hard 
to break. It extends even to the observer himself, and Icad.s (o tho withholding 
of his observations from publication, so that he may himself extract tho robiiUs 
from them. In the pure interests of tho advance of knowledge, it would bo far 
better to publish the material, so that many brains rather than one might work 
upon it. But tho observer knows that by thus counso ho lisks losing almost the 
whole value of his patient work, which would p.iss as unearned increment to 
the particular person who was lucky enough to make the induction. Hence arise 
quarrels such as those between Flainstoocl and Newton; tho former refusing to 
publish his observations until he had himself had an oppoitunity of discussing 
them, while Newton and Halley e.xerted their powertul inllucncc in the (onlrary 
sense. This situation by no means belongs to a bygone age; it may and docs 
arise to-day, and will continue to arise so long as the recognition of tho observer's 
work is inadequate. It was mentioned a few minutes ago that Mr. Campbell had 
incurred adverse criticism by accumulating a considerable mass of unpublished 
observations. TiOt me bo careful not to suggest that his primary motive was 
the desire to have the first use of them, for I happen to Jnow that there was at 
least one other good and sufficient reason for his action in the difficulty of find- 
ing funds for publication, a dilflculty with which observers arc only too familiar. 
But, whatever the reason, there were those who regretted the delay in publica- 
tion as hindering the advance of science. Tho whole question is a delicate one, 
and might have been better left unraised at the moment but for a most curious 
sequel, which puts clearly in evidence tho importance of the observer and the 
desirability of allowing him to discuss his own work. To make this clear a 
small digression is necessary. 

During the last half-dozen years astronomers have been startled on several 
occasions by pieces of news of a particular kind, indicating the association of 
large, widely scattered groups of stars in a common movement. Tho discuHSioii 
of these movements is to occupy the special attention of this Section at one of our 
meetings, which is an additional reason for brevity in tho present allusion. Pos- 
sibly also most members of the Section have already heard of Professor 
Kapleyn’s division of the great mass of bright stars into two distinct groups 
Hying one through the other; and again of the discovery by Profc.ssor Boss of 
a special cluster of stars in tlio constellation Taurus, moving in parallel lines 
like a flock of migrating birds. Tho fascination of this latter discovery, and of 
one or two others like it, is that wjien the information supplied by the spectro- 
scope is combined with that furnished by the long w'atching of patient observers, 
we con determine the distance of Ihe cluster and its shape and dimensions. Wo 
realise, for instance, that there is a largo flat cluster migrating just over our 
heads, so that one member of it (Sirius) is close to our Sun-- that is to say, only 
nine or ten light-years from, him. ‘Close* is a relative term; and the distance 
travelled by light in three years is from some standpoints by no means despicable. 
But it is small in comparison with the dimensions of the cjiistor, whuh is about 
one hundred light-years from end to end. Tho study of these clusters will 
doubtless occupy our close attciii/ion in tho immediate future ; and it is very 
natui^ that the discovery of one should lead to the search for others. Accord- 
in^y we heard last autumn with the deepest interest, but with modified sur- 
prise, ihe announcement of common movement in a class of stars of a particular 
spectral type. The announcement rusted to some extent on the work done at 
the Lick Observatory, much of which has boon published in ati abbreviated 
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form. lUit Mr. C’ampMl, in the Lick Obtcrvatory ‘HuJlwtin’ already (Quoted, 
gives reasons v^hy he cahtiot accept the conclusion, ti^hich is vitiated, in his 
opinion, by iho existence of a systematic erroi* in the observations. Now on such 
a point, ns this the observer himself is at any rate entitled to a hearing, and 
IS often the best judge. To tnke proper precautions against systematic errors is the 
business of the observer, and his efficiency may very well be estimated by his 
success in this direction — this would be a far safer gtiide than to judge by re* 
suits. But sometimes such errors, which arc very elusive, do not suggest them- 
selves until the observations have been completed, and must be delected from 
the observations themselves. This, again, is rightly the business of the observer, 
nnd t])c desire to free his observations from such error is a perfectly sound and 
scientific reason for withholding publication. In the present instance the error 
is a peculiarly insidious one; and, indeed, we are not even certain that it is an 
error. It is a possible alternative interpretaton of the facts that the stars with 
Class B spectrum are in general moving outwards from the Sun, and the addi- 
tional fact that there is a comparatively large volume of space round the Sun at 
present empty of B stars would seem to favour this alternative. Bui, as already 
iiuintioncd, the observer himself prefers rather tii credit his observations with 
systematic error which cives a spurious velocity of 6 km. per second to stars of this 
type. Now it will readily bo understood how an error of this kind may appear 
doubled ; two vehicles travelling in opposite directions approach or recede from 
each otlier with double the speed of either; and if one were erroneously sup- 
posed to be at rest, the other would be judged to travel twice as fast. In this 
Way the B stars in n particular portion of the Fky were judged to be travelling 
with a common motion of 10 km. per second, which would have l^n a dis- 
coverey of far-reaching importance if true, but which the obser\'er relegates to 
the category of nystematic errors. 

The illustration will suffice remind us that the work of the observer is far 
from being merely mechanical : it demands also skill and judgment -skill in de- 
feating systematic error, and a fine judgment, born of experience, of the success 
attained.* All this is independent of the generalisations which may or may not 
be arrived at. Bradley’s skill as an observer enabled him to discover the Aber- 
ration of Light and the Nutation of the Earth’s Axis; it was enhanced rather 
than lessened when he wont on to make further observations which, had he 
lived, would have conducted him to the discovery of the Variation of Latitude. 
After his death the world waited more than a century for this discovery to be 
made, but Mr. Chandler, who played a loading pari in it, has declared that 
Bradley was almost certainly on its track. It would almost seem that an ob- 
server i.s only properly appreciated by another observer. There are doubtless 
many who, assisted by the knowledge that Bradley’s skill had twice previously 
conducted him to a discovery, would be ready to admit the value of his later 
work, althou(|;h he did not live to crown it; but how many of those could pro- 
perly appreciate Bradley >vithout such assistance? 

I venture to think that the great brilliance of Newton has dazxled our vision 
so that we do not see some things quite clearly. 

Had it not been for Newton [writes De Morgan in his ' Budget of Para- 
doxes,’ p. 56} the whole dynasty of Greenwich astronomers, from Flamsteed 
of happy memory, to Airy, whom Heaven preserve, might have worked away 
at nightly observation and daily reduction without any remarkable result : 
looking forward, as to a millennium, to the time when any man of 
moderate intelligence was to see the whole explanation. What are large 
collections of facta for? To make theories from, says Bacon; to try ready- 
made theories by, says the history of discovery ; it’s kll the same, says the 
idolater ; nonsense, say we ! 

But nothing of this will flit in with what we know of Brtdiey’s work; he 
discovered aberration, not by any help from Newton^ but by accunmUiting k 
mass of observations. He had no teauV-made hypothesis, ur rSther he tea k 
wrong one, viz., that the stars would snow displacement due to psrsllax t and 
after this was proved wrong, as It wiui at the very outset, he had m^hiug in 
the way of a theory to guide him, and found great difficulty hi deViithg ond 
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afitr he had colleried* bin facts, which spoke for themselves su far as to reveal 
plainly the essential features of the phenomenon ^ question. 

Modern discoveries (on the preceding page of the ' B. of P.*) have not 
been made by large collections of facts, with subsequent discussion, separa- 
tion, and resulting deduction of a truth thus rendered perceptible. 

To this I venture to oppose not only such work as that of Bradley, but much 
in the recent history of astronomy: tho discoveries about systematic proper 
motions, about moving clusters, about the growth of velocity with life history, 
and so forth. 

There is an attempt at induction going on, which has yielded liltio or no 
fruit, the observations made in the meteorological observatories. Tho 
attempt is carried on in a manner which would have caused Bacon to dance 
for joy. . . . And what has como of it? Nothing, says M. Biot, and 
nothing will ever come of it : the veteran mathematician and experimental 
pbilosophor declares, as does Mr. Ellis, that no single branch of science has 
ever been fruitfully explored in this way. 

De Morgan was a mathematician, and I have noticed that mathematicians are 
apt to be crjsp in their statements : but he is a bold man who says ‘ nothing 
will ever come of it.’ Perhaps an equally crisp statement on the other side rnuy 
be pardoned. 1 adventure the remark that if nothing has hitherto come of such 
observations, it is because observers have been misled by the very teaching of 
De Morgan and others who share his views : they have ^en told that they will 
do no good without a theory until they have come to believe it; whereas the 
truth probably lies in a ouite different direction. To present my reasons for 
this proposition I must ask you first to consider in some detail tho method of 
discussing meteorological observations suggesled somo years ago by Professor 
Schuster. He gave an account of it to the Department of Cosmical Physics oyer 
which he presided in 1902, so that I must face somo repetition of what he said; 
but the matter so important that I trust this may be pardoned. 

Let us compare the records produced on a gramophone disc by the playing 
of a single instrument and by that of an orchestra. The first will be compara- 
tively simple, and when suitably magnified will show a series of waves which in 
certain parts of the record form sei^ucnces of great regularity. These represent 
occasions when the single instrument played a long sustained note, the pitch of 
which is, indicated by the frequency of the wave. If the instrument plays nioro 
loudly, while still keeping to the same note, the heights of the waves will 
increase, though their frequency will not be altered. The exact shape of each 
wave will represent tho quality of tone which characterises the instrument : 
and if another instrument were to play the same note it would be different. But 
so long as we keep to the same mstriunent, whenever tho same note recurred 
we should And, generally speaking, the same shape of wave : and we could resolve 
it into its constituents, one being the main wave and others harmonics of dif- 
ferent intensities. The analysis of such a record would thus be a comparatively 
simple matter, on which we need scarcely dwell further. Very different is the 
case of the orchestral record. There are numerous instruments, playing notes 
of different pitch, intensity, and character, each of which, if playing alone, 
would produce its own peculiar record. But when they play together the re- 
cords ere all combined into one. l^e needle can only make one record, but it 
is a true sum of all the individualil i when the instrument is set to reproduce 
the playing of the orchestra, a trained ear can perceive the playing of the 
sepairate inatrnments — when the strings are playing alone, and when the wind 
joins them : when the horn comes in and whether there are two players or only 
one : nay, even that one of the second violins is playing somewhat Hat ! This 
ewh} not happen unless the individual performances were essentially and truly 
existent in tlm combined record ; and yet this consists of only one single wavy 
linp* The waves are, however, novr of great complexity, and it seems at Hrai 
ii(^t hopekss to analyse them. The mathematician knows, however, that such 
aujjJvsjs is possible, and is ijuilq simple in conception^ thoogn it may be laborious 
^ qaecution, Selecting a note 'of any given pitch, a aimple calculation devised 
oy Fourier will reveal when and how loudly that particular note wm being 
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played. This being bo, it is only necessary to repeat the process for notes of 
different pitch. But thougli^ this can bo staled so simply, the carrying out in 
practice may involve immense labour, by reason of the number of separate notes 
to l>o inve.Htiguted. It Ls not merely that these will extend from low giuwls by 
the double bass to high squeaks by the fiddles, but that their variety within 
Llicsp wide litiiits will bo so great. The .series ih really infinite. We might in- 
ileed prescribe a certain scale of finite intervals for the main notes, as in a piano ; 
but the harmonics of the main tones would refuse to obey this artificial arrange- 
ment and would form intermediate pitches which must bo properly inveiitigaied 
if our analysis is to be complofo. Moreover the orchestral instruments will not 
keep. to any Mich prcMCiibed intervals, but will insist on departing from them 
more or loss, according to the skill of the performer. There is a story told of an 
accompanist who vainly tried to ad just the key of his aceompaniment to the erratic, 
voice of a singer. At length in exasperation he addressed him as follows : 

* Sir, I have tried you on the white notes, and I have tried you on^ the black 
notes, and i have tried you on white and black mixed : you are singing on the 
cracks!* Some instruments will almost certainly ‘sing on the cracks’ so that 
we shall not easily escape from the examination of a very largo number of pos- 
Bii>i]itieH indce<i--wo may well call them all the poKsibilities within the limits 
of audibility, 'fhe illii.stration is already Hiifiioiently developed for provisional 
use. My suggestion is that science has only dealt so far with theVasy records 
and that the genuine hard work is to come Tf wo ran imagine a minibor of deal 
])rraons turned loose among a miscellatieous collection of gramophone records, 
with instruct ion.s to make what they could of them, wo can readily imagine 
that they would pick out those of single instruments first. Wo must make the 
researchens deaf so that they may not uso the beautiful mochanitm of the human 
oar which has as yet no analogue in scientific work. Possibly something corre- 
ipomling to this woruleiful and still mysterioiw mechanism nmy ultimately bo 
ilovised, and then tho course of scientific research may he fundamentally altered ; 
hut for the present we mu.st regard ourselves as deaf, and as condemned to work 
hv patient analvsis of t!ie records. It is perfectly natural, and even desirable, 
to begin with the easy ones, and tho finding of nn easy one would no doubt in 
our hypothetical case he a sensational event, reflecting credit on the lucky 
discoverer, who would ho hailed ns having detected a new law, i.f., a new 
simple cn.se. But sooner or later these will ho used up and we must attack the 
more complex orchestral records in earnest. Shall we find that tho best music is 
still to conic, as our illustration suggests? 

But we must return to Professor Schuster’s suggested plan of work. It is 
closely similar to that already sketched for dealing with a complex gramophone 
leCiird Let us consider the roeord of any meteorological element such as tem- 
perature or rainfall. When these records are put in the form of a diagram in 
the familiar way we get a w'avy lino, which has much in common with that 
traced by a gramophone needle on a smaller scale. The sight of the complexi- 
fies is almost paralysing, especially when those who would otherwise attacK the 
})roblem are deterr^ by the emphatic assertion that it is useless to do so with- 
out the equipment of some guiding hypothesis. Most of the obvious hypotheses 
have of course already been tried, and tho majority of them have fail^. It is 
to Professor Schuster that we owe the vitally important advice to disregard 
liypotheses and make a complete analysis of the record. Of course the lai^ur 
is" great, but the genuine observer is not afraid of labour: he has a right to 
ask of course that it shall not bo intermitiohle : and when we are told that we 
must examine an almost infinite series of possibilities there would seem to be 
some danger of this. But in practice the work always resolves itself into a 
series of finite steps, owing to the finite extent of the observations. A definite 
illustration will make this clear. Suppose we have ninety years of rainfall and 
wo test the record for a frequency of nine years, which would run through its 
period ten times : we must certainly test independently for a frequency of ten 
years, wTiich would only run through its period nine times, and thus lose on© 
whole period on the former wave : and so also for a possible frequency of nine 
years and a half, and of nine years and a quarter. But a frequency of nine 
years and one day would not be distinguishable from that of nine years, for the 
phase would only ch»^n^e 1® jn th^* whole available period of observation. Indeed 
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the same be said of all freqiienries between nine years and nine years and 

one month : for the extreme differenco of phase would not exceed 4t)”. Hut in 
course of time when the eerios of ninety years* observations be(x)ine 9(K) years, the 
differences of phase will appronch or exceed a complete cycle, and wo must 
nccordiuRly narrow the intervals between frequencies chosen for examination. 

The leiiffth of the series of observation^ is thus an important factor in our 
procedure, for which Professor Schuster has indicated a beautiful analogy. Our 
illustrations hitherto have been provided by the science of sound, but we may 
alio gather them from that of optics. Testing a leries of rainfall observations 
for a periodicity is like examining a source of light for a definite bright line. 
The process of computation indicated by Fourier givt-s us what corresponds to 
the measured brilliance of the bright line; and the complete proci'ss of analysis 
c'orreaponds to the determination of the complete spectrum of the source of 
light, which may consist of bright lines superimposed on a continuous spectnnn. 
And the length of the series of observations corresponds simply to the resolving 
power of the optical apparatus. The only point in which the analogy breaks 
down is unfortunately that of ease and simfdicity. In the optical analogy, an 
optical instrument pei forms for us with completeness and despatch the analysis, 
which in its counterpart must be performed by ourselves with much numerical 
labour. ^ 

Tjet us consider how we should most conveniently proceed to the complete 
delineation of a spectrum. We should ultimately need an apparatus of the 
greatest possible resolving power, but it might not be advisable to begin with it ; 
on the contrary a small instrument which enabled ns to glance throiigh the 
whole spectrum might save much time. Suppose, for instance, that there was 
a bright line in the yellow; our small instrument might sutnee to show us that 
it was due either to sodium or helium, but no more : the decision between these 
alternatives must be reserved for the larger instrument. On the other hand, if 
no lino is seen in the yellow at all, we have ruled out both possibilities at once, 
and so ecofmmised labour. Hence it is natural to use first an instrument of low 
resolving power and afterwards one of higher. 

Now in the work fur which this servc.s as an analogy this procedure is actually 
imposed upon us by the march of events. It has l>een pointed out that the reBolv> 
ing power of the optical apparatus corresponds exactly to the length of our senes 
of observations. Hence our resolving power is continually increasing. Quite 
naturally we begin with a short scries of observations, which shows us our lines 
blurred and confused ; to dofino and resolve them wo have but one resource — 
‘ wait and see ’ ; wait and accumulate more observations, to lengthen the series. 
But the lengthening must he in geometrical progression : we must double our 
series to increase the resolving-power in a definite ratio; and double it again. 
We begin to get a glimpse of the important part to be played by the observer in 
the future, and of his increase in numbers. 

Let us glance at a few illustrations of the use of this method. Professor 
Schuster has applied it, for instance, to the observations of sunspots. Now it 
may fairly be said that the general law of sunspots was thought to be known : 
the variation in a cycle of about Hi years has long been considered to repre- 
sent the facts : it catches the eye at once in a diagram, and though there are 
also obvious anomalies, they had not been deemed worthy of any particular 
attention (with one exception presently to be mentioned), until Professor Schuster 
undertook his analysis. To his surpnse, when ho calculated the periodogram of 
sunspots, he found two entirely new facts : 

Firstly, that there were other distinct periodicities, notably of about four, 
eight, and fourteen years ; 

S^ondly, that the eleven-year cycle had not been continuously in action, but 
that during the eighteenth century it had been much less marked than the eight- 
year and fourteen-year cycles. 

A further most interesting fact seems to emerge, viz., that several of the 
pMriodioities are harmonics of a majoi^ period of some thirty -three years or more, 
and it seems just possible that a conhoction may ultimatelv be established with 
the Leonid meteor-swarm, which revolves in this period. Bnt it would take os 
too far from our main point to follow these most interestin'g corollaries : the 
point well worthy of our special attention is this, that we have here an undoubted 
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advance in knowledge resulting, not from obBervations made with regard to any 
particular theoiy, but from the simple collection of facts and the arrangement of 
them in all possible ways, the very method which has been despised and condemned. 
Let us contrast with this the method hitherto adopted, which has been to hunt 
fur soma particular possible cause which will give the eleven-year period. Thus 
Professor E. W. Brown suggested ^ in 1900 that the eleven-year cycle was due to 
the tidal action of Jupiter, altered periodically by two causes : — 

Period. Mag. of Force. 

By Jupiter’s eccentricity . . . 1180 years . . 0*33 

By the motion of Saturn . . . 9*93 „ , . 0*11 

and he supports his contention by an ingenious and striking diagram, which 
seems to explain not only the main cycle, but its anomalies. (This Pa^r is in 
fact the exception above referred to.) But if bis contention is correct the 
periodogram should show bright lines at 1180 and 9*93 years, which it does not. 
This is worth noting, since it is sometimes said that there is nothing new in 
Professor Schuster’s method, which is true enough in one sense, since it is simply 
the analysis of Fourier. The novelty consists, in calling attention to the 

necessity of applying the analysis in all cases, a necessity which I venture to 
think was overlooked in this inst'dnee by so able a mathematician as Professor 
Brown; and, nerondhj^ in the insistence on the examination of n// pertods, irrespec- 
tive of any particular theory or preconception. And in this second char^ter the 
method seems to me to cut at the root of the canons of procedure which have 
found favour hitherto. 

As a second instance I present with much more diffidence a few results which 
seem to emerge from a very laborious analysis of the rainfall at three or four 
stations, for which Professor Schuster and myself are jointly responsible. There 
is some evidence for a cycle of 6()0 days in the Greenwich rainfall to which a 
further cycle in the quarter period (ISO days) lends support. On analysing the 
Padul records it is found that these cycles do not exist, but it seems quite pos- 
sible that there are cycles of rather shorter period, viz,, 594 days and 148^ days : 
the relation of four to one being maintained. The separate links in this chain are 
none of them very strong, but they seem to hang together, and there is certainly 
a case for further investigation. But would this case have been likely to present 
itself in any other way than by the examination of the whole periodogram ? I find 
it very difficult to think, even now the periods are suggested, of any theoretical 
cause : t>o let the facts speak for themselves took much time and labour, but I 
venture to think that we might have waited far longer, and cudgelled our brains 
much more, before we got the clue by formulating hypotheses of causation. 

A new method is not adopted widely all at once. Professor Whittaker hfui, 
I am glad to say, begun to appl^ the method to variable star observations, and is 
already hopeful of having obf4iined valuable information in the case of the star 
SS Cygni, Possibly we may hear something from him at this meeting. Mean- 
while I take the opportunity to remark that the history of variable star observa- 
tion affords us many lessons as to the desirability of simply accumulating obser- 
vations and letting them spegk for themselves instead of being guided by a 
theory on hypothesis. Let me give an instance. One of the fathers of variable 
star-observing, the late K. K. Pogson, made a series of excellent observations of 
the star j?. Utm Majoria in the years 1853 to i860. He then seems have 
formulated a particularly unfortunate hypothesis, viz., that he knew all about 
the variation ; and he accordingly only made sporadic observations in succeeding 
years. Now this star, along with many others, varies in a manner which may M 
illustrated from the occurrence of sunrise. The average Interval between two 
sunrises is exactly twenty- four hours ; but this is only the average. In March 
the sun is rising two minutes earlier day, and the interval is therefore 
two minutes short of twenty- four hours; as the year advances the daily gaip 
slackens, and at mid-summer the interval is exactly twenty-fonr hours : Wtfi the 
sun begins to rise later each day, snd the interyal exceeds twenty-font hours spd 
so on : so that there is a regular yearly swing backwards and forwards through 
a mean yalue : and as in the case of all such swings there is a senslhle hah at 
the extreme valu^ Now when Pogson made his observations of Zf. pram 

* Monthly NofiofS lx., p. GOO. 
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in 1853-60 it wra time of halt at an extreme : the period remained stationary 
and the variation repeated itself eleven times in closely similar fashion^ so that 
Pogson concluded it would continuo in the same way. How many instances 
suffice for an induction? Many inductions have been based on fewer than eleven. 
Unfortunately the period was just beginning to change sensibly, and we lost 
much valuable information, for no ono else repaired I’ogson’s neglect adequately ; 
and the whole swing of period occupies about forty years, so that the opportunity 
of studying the changes he missed has only quite recently returned. We are thus 
" reminded how disastrous may be a break in the record. ]t should be one of the 
articles of faith with an observer that the record is sacred and must not be 
broken. Most of them indeed act on that print iple already, but there are heretics, 
and it pained us to find even Professor hVhnster himeclf tinged with liereey. 
On the very occasion when ho did so much for the observer by presenting his 
beautiful method, he suggested that it might even be advisable to drop observing 
for a time in order to apply the method to acrninulated observations. He may 
possibly be right, but the observer had better believe him wrong. There ought 
to be an * observer’s promise* like the promise of the boy scout; and one part 
of it should be not to interinipb the record, and another should be to publish 
the observations regularly, and never to let them accumulate beyond five years. 

The method of Professor Schuster is not the only one that has been recently 
proposed for dealing with largo masses of observations. We have also the 
metnods of Professor Karl Pearson. These have been far more widely adopted 
for use than the periodogram, and they have also been more adversely criticised. 
As regards criticism, I think it is fair to say that it has chiefly been directed 
towards the nature of the material on which Professor Pearson has used his pro- 
cess rather than on the process itself, and at present wo need not be concerned 
with it. The processes themselves are sound enough; one of them, for instance, 
is much the same as the old method of least squares in a simple form. But if 
the same criticism is made os has been made on the method of the periodogram— 
viz., that it is not new, wo can also reply in almost the same words in the two 
cases : the mathematical calculus may not be new, the novety is the insistence 
on the application of it, and the application to all possible cases. Professor 
Pearson coases to look for one principal factor only, and examines all possible 
factors, just as Professor Schuster examines all possible frequencies. T^et us 
recur for a moment to the words of Sir George Darwin previously quoted : - 

A mere catalogue of facts, however well arranged, has never led to any 
important scientific generalisation. For in any subject the facts are so 
numerous and many-sided that they only lead us to a conclusion when they 
are marshalled by the light of some leading idea. 

Let ns take, for instance, a catalogue of variable stars such os those of Mr. 
Chandler. Particulars for each star are given in separate columns, exclusive 
of the name and number. We might wait long for a leading idea to guide us 
in marshalling the facts, and so far as I know wo have waited till now without 
any such idea occurring to anyone. But Professor Pearson insists on the plain 
dtt^ of determining the correlation between each and every pair of tlieee columns, 
and any others we may he able to add. Anybody could have made the sugges- 
tion, and there was plenty of elementary mathematical machineiy in existence for 
carrying it out; but so far as 1 know nobody did, any more than the critics of 
Columbus suggested Imw to stand up an egg. But the suggestion having been 
made by Professor Pearson, it was so clearly sound that I did what lay in my 
Ipowor to follow it up : with the result that certain correlations were at once 
indicated which at least pave the way for further inquiry. If we cannot say 
more thafi this it is simply because the catalogue of facts was not large enough. 
8o far. from ithe observers having wasted their energies by observing without any 
theory to guide them, more work of the same kind would have been welcome, for 
it wtrard hare redact the probable error of the correlations indicated. As an 
I may (|dote the following. It has already been mentioned that a 
Variame-i^r-Maddmum, though it may recur after a more or less definite period 
on the average, is subject to a swing to and fro like the time of sunrise. Let us 
call the arera|[e interval the day of the star thd the period of swing the year, 
without implying anything more by those names thin appears ih the analoyy. 
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Then I found * that tho day and the year wore correlated, the value of the 
coefficient being 

r ^0-68 ±0 08. 

Having obtained this clue it was interesting to use it for the elucidation of 
individual problems. The duya of many stars are by this time pretty well known, 
but their yearn oro very uncertain. In nine or ten cases the assessment of the 
vaguely known year was under revision, and in all, without exception, the revised 
luwossinent tended in the direction of tho lorniula. In one case [S Serpentis) 
the formula suggested the solution of a long-standing puzzle/ !binally the inquiry 
is suggested whether our own sun may be treated as a variable star with a period 
or day of eleven years, in which case its time of swing a year should bo about 
seventy-iive years, if tho formula is strictly linear. There are found to be indica- 
tions of a swing of this order of magnitude, though tho time given by the 
periodogram method is fifty-four years.^ If the relation between year and day 
is not strictlv linear these figures could easily bo reconciled for a case lying so 
far outside tFie limits within which the fonnula was deduced, iiut the ultimate 
successful establishment of the oonncctioii is of less iniportauce for our present 
purpose than to notice the fruitfulness of the method of suggestion, which is as 
mechanioal as Hacon himself could have wished. • 

Ijct us admit frankly that there is an appearance of brutality about such 
methods. Is our method of search to be merely the old and prosaic one of leaving 
no stone unturned ? Wo have been led to believe that there should be more of 
inspiration in it; tbit a true man of science should have some of the qualities 
of that fascinating hero of fiction, Mr. Sherlock Holmes, who picks up his clue 
and follows it unerringly to the triumphant conclusion. Such qualities will do 
tho man ot science no possible harm : indeed they will be of tho utmost value to 
him. The point to which I am now calling attention is the change in nature of 
the oppoHunities for using them, which are becoming every day more confused. 
Sir Conan Doyle, in tho exercise of his art, keeps our attention fixed on a single 
trail : he conceals from us by more omission the numerous trails which cross it. 
We admire the skill of the Indian who pursues an enemy through the trackless 
forest : but his success depends on the simplicity brought by this very trackless- 
ness, and would be imperilled if there were numerous tracks. It may bo remarked, 
however, that there is a still higher sagacity — that of the hound who even among 
a number of trucks can pick out tho right one by scent. Let us imagine for a 
moment that the scientific man can be endowed in the future, by training or by 
some new invention, with a faculty of this kind, so that he may unerringly pursue 
a single trail even when it is crossed and recrossed by others. Then in the terms 
of this metaphor I draw attention to the fact that he has still to determine which 
is the right trail; and that in general he can only do so by pursuing each in 
turn to the end. To take an example from recent scientific anecdote : I relate 
the story ns I was told it, and even if incorrect in detail it will serve its purpose 
os a parable. The Rontgen rays were discovered originally by their photographic 
action, but afterwards it was found that they would render a screen of calcium 
tungstate phosphorescent. I was told that this discovery had been made in this 
wise : Mr. Edison had a large oollection of different chemicals, and a number of 
assistants : he set his assistants busily to work to try each substance in turn until 
the* right one was found. Now this is not onlv a genuine scientific process, but it 
is the fundamental wocese, lAct it be franxly admitted that our instincts are 
against it. We shouhl much prefer to hear that some hypothe/tis had pointed the 
wa^, oven a false hypothejbis such ns actually led to tho discovery of the possi- 
bility of achromatism , in lenses. Or if memory had played a p^irt : The other 
day Professor Fowler identified the spectrum of a comet’s tail with one taken in 
his laboratory, of he had some recollection, and our human syinpathiee 

fasten at once on this idea of recollectioti as a praiseworthy element in the dis- 
covery. Nay, even mere accident appeals to us more than brutal industry i if 
Mr. Edison had wandered into his laboratory, picked up a bottle at random, 
and found it answer his purpose, I venture to say that we should have instinc- 
tively awarded him more merit : there would have been just a chance that he was 

^ Monthly Notices Uviii., p. 644. 

- Ibid., Ixviii., p. 601. » Ibid., p. 669. 
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inspired. Let ns by nil means welcome hypothesis, memorj’^, inspiration, and 
accident whenever and wherever they will help us : but thev may tail, and then 
our only resource is to help ourselves by the unfailing method of examining nil 
possibilities. The aid of the others is adventitious and comes, like that of the 
gods, moat readily to those who help thoineelvea. 

The maxim of * leaving no st()no unturned * was enunciated from a rather 
different point of view some dozen years ago by an American geologist, Professor 
T. C. Chamberlin, of Chicago, in a short paper for students entitled * The 
Method of Multiple Working Hypotheses.’* After recalling how much the march 
of science in early days wm retarded by the tyranny of a theory formulated too 
hastily, and how in later times attempts have been made to remedy this evil by 
holding the theory, provisionally only, as a working hypothesis. Professor Cham- 
berlin points out that even the working hypothesis has serious disadvantages : — 

Instinctively there is a special soarching-ont of phenomena that support 
it, for the mind is led by its desires. . . . From an unduly favoured child 
it readily grows to be a master and loads its author whithersoever it will. 
. . . Unless the theory happens perchance to be the true one, all hope of 
the best results is gone. To bo sure truth may bo brought forth by an in- 
vestigator dominated by a false ruling idea. His very errors may indeed 
Btimiilate*invo8tjgation on the part of others. But the condition is scarcely 
the less unfortunate. 


To avoid this grave danger tho method of multiple working hypotheses 
is urged. It differs from the simple working hypothesis in that it distri- 
butes the effort and divides tho affections. ... In developing the multiple 
hypotheses, the effort is to bring up into view every rational explanation of 
the phenomenon in hand and to develop every tenable hypothesis ns to its 
nature, cause, or origin, and to give all of these as impartially as possible 
a working form and a due place in the investigation. The investigator thus 
becomes the parent of a family of hypotheses ; and by his parental relations 
to all is morally forbfdden to fasten his affections unduly upon any one. In 
the very nature of the case, the chief danger that springs from affection is 
counteracted. 

For the further elucidation of Professor Chamberlin’s proposals I must refer 
my audience to his original paper, which is well worthy of careful attention. He 
does not shirk consideration of the drawbacks— * No good thing i.s without its 
drawbacks,’ he writes. And it may be added that no good thing is entirely new, 
or entirely old. Perhaps it is better to say that it is generally both new 
and old. The Method of Multiple Hypotheses is new because it is still neces- 
sary to remind scientific workers of all kinds that so long as they restrict them- 
selves to the examination of one hypothesis only they can never reach complete 
logical proof : they can only attain a high measure of probability. What is ofUm 
called verification ' is not complete proof, but only increaso in probability ; for 

• University of Chicago Press, 1897. 

^ To show that the facts agree with the consequences of our hypothesis is not 
to prove it true. To show that is often called verifirnfton : and to mistake verifi- 
cation for proof is to commit the fallacy of the consequent, the fallacy of think- 
ing that, because, if the hypothesis were true, certain facts would follow, there- 
fore, since those facts are found, the hypothesis is true. ... A theory whose 
consequences conflict with the facts cannot be true; but so long os there may 
bo more than one giving the same consequences, the agreement of the facts with 
one of them furnishes no ground for choosing between it and tho others. Never- 
theless in practice wo often have to be content with verification ; or to take our 
inability to find any other equally satisfactory theory as equivalent to there 
l^ng none other. In such matters ^e must consider what is called the weight 
of the evidence for a theory which is not rigorously proved. But no one has 
shown how weight of evidence can be" mechanically estimated; the wisest men, 
and beet acquainted with the matter in hand, are oftenest right . — An Ivtrodur- 
tion to LogxCt by H. W. B. .Toseph, Fellow and Tutor of New College, Oxford, 
piarendon Prew, 1906, p. 486. 
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complete proof it Lb necessary to show that no other hypothesis will sbit the facts 
equally well, and thus we are bound to consider other possible hypotheses even 
in tho direct establishment of one. 

But the method is also old in that it has long been adopted in practice) 
however partially and unconsrioualy, by scientific workers of all kinds, when as 
a boy at school I began to make physical measuremonts under Mr. J. O. 
McGre^r (now Professor of Physics at Edinburgh I le^nt from him one mldon 
rule : * Reverse everything that can be reversed.’ The crisp form of the rule may 
be new to many who have long used it in their work ; and its um is simply that 
of 'multiple hypotheses.’ For ^hen the current in a wire is revised, the hypo- 
thesis is tacitly made that tho effect observed may be due to tho direction of 
the current : and when a measured spectrum photograph is turned round and 
remeasured, it is an admission of the hypothesis that the direction of measure- 
ment may be partly responsible for the observed displacements of the spectrum 
lines. By the various reversals we endeavour, in Professor Chamberlin’s 
words, * to bring up into view every rational explanation of tho phenomenon 
in hand ’ which can bo brought up into view in this way But truly * no good 
thing is without its drawbacks,* and ono drawback to the recognition of this 
principle is that, by a process of mental confusion, it seems sometimes to 
be regarded as a distinct merit in a piece of apparatus that it cqn be reversed 
in a large number of ways. It must be remembered that tlw hypotheses thus 
examined and niled out are chiefly instrumental ones superaddod to those of 
Nature : and tho latter are already sufficiently numerous, without our ingenious 
additions. 

The view which I have endeavoured to put before you of the inevitable course 
of scientific work is that it will depend more and more on the patient process 
of ' leaving no stone unturned.' It may not be an inspiring view, but it should 
be at least encouraging, for it follows that no good honest work is thrown away. 
And it is just this encouragement of which the observer, as opposed to the worker 
in tho laboratory and the mathematician, stands sometimes in sore need. Tho 
worker in tho laboratory can often clear away his hypotheses on the spot* : he 
can reverse his current then and there : but this is often impossible for the ob- 
server, who can and does reverse his spectrum plate for inoasurement, but to re- 
verse the motion of the earth which affected the lines must wait six mopths : 
and to roverso also the motion of the star may have to wait six years, or sixty, 
or sixty thousand. In many cases he must leave the reversal to others, and thus 
not only can h<* not test all his hypotheses, but he may not even be able to formu- 
late them. His aim cannot therefore bo to establish within his lifetime some 
pew law, and his work is not Ihereforo to bo appreciated or copdemi^d by his 
success nr failure in this respect. There are truer aims and surer methods of 
judgment. Something is inevitably lost when we endeavour to express these 
aims in tho concrete; but for the sake of illustration we may say that the true 
observer is always opdeavouring to reach the ^xt decimal place, and is ever on 
the alert for some new event. Of the' pursuit of the next decimal pla^ it is 
needless to say more < the aim is as familiar in the laboratory as in the observa- 
tory. But I often think that the recognition of new events is scarcely giyep its 
proper place in the annals of science, if we have due regard to the copsequenoes. 
1 have protested that ip much of his work the observer cannot bo judged by 
the fruits of bis labour, though there is an instinctive tendency to jud^ m 'this 
way : but here is a case where he might well be epptent to be so judged, and 
yet the consistent award is often withheld. Think for a moment of the vefy 
oonsiderabla additions to our knowledge wUph have ^crued from the discovery 
bf Professor W. H. Pickering of a Ninth ^t^itp tq' Saturn. The discoveiy led 
directly to the recognition of the retrograde motion; and to explain we 
were M to revise completely our views pf ihe past history pf the Solar systw. 
Incidentally it atimulated tim search for otl^ new satellites, resulti^ in t{he du- 
covary of a curious pair to of extraopdliii^y Eighth S|t{$- 

lites while it was jthe investigi^tioQ of the orbit of this curiosity whiph sumMed 
an eminently auceesa/ul method of worjk on Coroetary orbits. If we judge%m- 
tide work by it; results we must Uke ipto aU this ^pWquent 

in onr apfweoiation of profeasor pickerlvi^^s echipvemept. Biit" whether we ''do 
so or not is probably e t^atter of indide'rence tp biim> the truj 'Ot^serv^ ^ 
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above all ^ings an amateur, using the M*ord in that splendid sense to which 
PraffessUr Hiila recently introduced us. There have been many attempts to de- 
fine an amateur. One was given by Professor Schuster in his eloquent addresL 
lo this Section at Edinburgh in 1892 

We may perhaf>8 best define* an amateur as One who learns his science as 
he wants it and when he wants it. I should call Faraday an amateur. 

Wo need not quarrel with his definition and certainly not with the noble 
instance with which he points it. But, after all, 1 prefer the definition of 
Professor Hale * : 

According to my view, the amateur is the man who works in astronomy 
because he cannot help it, because he would rather do such work than any* 
thing else in the world, and who therefore cares little for hampering tradi- 
tions or for difficulties of any kind. 

The wliolly satisfactory nature of this view is that it provides not only a 
definition, but an ambition, and a criterion. We feel at once the ambition to 
bec^e amateurs, for 1 donir stoutly that the distinction is conferred at birth : 
it comes witl^ work of the right kind. And we may know what is work of the 
light kind by this if by nothing else : that by diligently performing it we shall 
b^ome amateurs who find it impossible to stop : *who work in astronomy because 
we cannot help it.' Before an army of such men even the vast hordes of dusky 
possibilities of which we are beginning to catch glimpses must ^ield. The fight 
mhy seem, and no doubt is, without end; and the opportunities for glorious 
deeds by which outlying whole troops of the enemy afe demolished at once are 
becoming rarer. We are confronted with the necessity of attacking each pos- 
sibility singly, which threatens the stopping of the conflict through sheer weari- 
ness. Clearly the army of amateurs is 'the right one for the work : weariness 
cannot touch them ; they will go on fighting automatically because ‘they cannot 
help it.' 


The following Papers and Reports were then read 
1. The Earth as a Radiator. By Professor W. J. Humpheeys. 

Obviously, sinco our climates are nob now perceptibly growing either colder 
or wamer, the total amount of heat received by the earth during Ihe course of 
a year is substantially equal to its loss of ener^ through radiatpn during the 
same time. But this equality of gain and loss does not apply to limited areas, 
and therefore to map the earth as a radiator it is necessary first to obtain teih- 
perature records above the level of vertical convection, or within the ' isothermal 
region,’ where radiation alone is the controlling factor. Now the temperature 
of the ' isothermal region ' is known for many places, as is also the average 
intensity of the earth's radiation, and hence it is possible to compute, with more 
or leas accuracy, the absolute intensities of the earth’s radiation at different 
latitudes. The fddowing table is based on the assumption that the Intensitiea 
'of earth radiation are to each other directly as the fourth powers of the corre- 
'sponding temperatures df the 'iaotheimal region ' : — 


Oram-calofiea of Earth 'Radiation per Square Centimetre per Minute at Different 

Latitudes. 


T^etitudo . , . , 

0® -10® 

K)°-20'‘ 

20--30- 


05®-70® 

70“-90« 

Radiation Intensity 

mi^ii 

0-27 



OSl 

0-27 


Jitonthly Notices (Zf.A.S., licviii.,'p. B4. 
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2. On the Atomic Structure of the Elements^ with Theoretical Determinaiionn 
of their Atomic WeigUs. By J. W. Nicholson, M.A,, D-Sc, 

This paper dealt with the inner Btructure of the chemical atoms, and gave a 
selected portion of a more general theory. This theory is based on a conception 
of positive electricity as existing in volume distributione of uniform density. 
1'he four most elementary atoms, representing the most primitive types of 
matter, have respectively two, three, four, and five electrons in the atom, with 
the quantity of positive electricity required to render the atom electrically 
neutral. 

The inertia of an atom is regarded as the sum of the inertias of its poeitive 
and negative charges, the latter being of a lower order of magnitude. For a 
singles charge of either sign, the inertia is proportional to radius charge. 

The elementary atoms or * protyles * above are identified with four elementary 
sul^tances. The atom with two electrons, lighter than that of Hydrogen, is 
believed to be an inert gas, Coronium, found in the solar corona. That with 
three electrons is Hydrogen. The atom with four is called NebuHum, the main 
basis of the simpler nebulas whose spectra consist of three bright lines, one 
being a Hydrogen line. The third bright line in these spectra is ascribed tosthe 
protyle with five electrons, called Protofluorine. Perhaps further evidence 
would need an interchange of these names. It is possible to build up all the 
atomic weights by simple groupings of three of these primary elements, these 
atonuo weights being always within the limit of error of the experimental deter- 
minations by chemical methods. In this process, allowance is made for the fact 
that although the weight is mainly due to positive electricity, some portion is 
c'iused by electrons. It is found that a combination, for example, of one atom 
of prntolluoriiio with one of nebulium — a combination which would readily occur 
and be very permanent -would have a molecidar weight of 3 988, which is in 
close accord with 3*99, the atomic weight of h'Vum. It is easy to see why this 
should be an inert gas. Moreover, its appea^^ ce immediately after the three 
bright lines in the slightly more developed nt x is a striking confirmation of 
the theory. 

The author thou proceeded with a detailed discussion of the inert gases and 
emanations, and showed that a very similar constitution, in terms of certain con- 
stantly-recurring groups of protyles with definite valencies, could be assigned 
all the inert gases, known and unknown. This theory leads to an atomic weight 
of 22C’8 for radium, indicating that its ultimate product is load, and also to the 
conclusion that the thorium emanation is that of radium with the groupings of 
protyles arranged differently. 

From Ruse's experiments it becomes possible find the molecular weight of 
actinium emanation. It was shown that this emapation fits exactly into one of 
the vacant spaces in the Neon group of gases, and the corresponding atomic 
weight of actinium is 165*6. Actinium, therefore, falls between terbium and 
erbium, and is a member of the some group of elements as radium. 

The groupings of protyles in the inert gases are only a part of a systematic 
set for all the elements. If the protyles are denoted by Cn, H, Nu, Pf, and 
unknown gases bv X,, we have the following table - 


Gas 

Formula 

Atomic ' 
Weiaht (^al- ' 
cuTati'd 

• ' ‘ ' V. 

Observed or Predicted 

Helium 

He^NuPf 

399 

V 809 

Argon 

^ TiHe, 

39>88 

y 8»'88 

Krypton 


830 

\ 82-0 

Xenon 


130*29 

' 130-2 




abilut 176 (predicted) 

Ba. Em. 

2i3Ke4(PfH),. 2Nn.(WH),} 

222*8 

.222*4 (predicted) 
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Gas 

Formula 

Atomic 
Weight Cul- 
culated 

Observed or Predicted 

Coronium 

Cn 

0*51 

about 0-4 (Mciidel«k;fT) 

Neon 

2(PfH). 

20-21 

20 2 

X, 

2{He.(P£H),.Nu,(l’fH),) 

63-68 

about 6.3 (prcdietcMl) 

X. 

2{lle4(PfH)«.2Nu.(PfH).} 

107-16 

about l()7 (predicted) 

Act. Em. 

4JHo,(PfH),.Nu.(PfH)4 

167-6 

about 167 (i»rcdii*tod as 
unknown gas). 


3. Report of the Committee to aid in Establiehing a Solar Observatory in 
Australia . — See Reports, p. 25. 

• 

4. Report oi% Magnetic Observations at Falmouth Observatory. 

See Reports, p. 78. 


FRIDAY, SFjPTRMBFjH 1. 

Discussion on the Principle of Relativity. Opened by E. Cunninqiiam. 

See p. 236. 


Department of Mathematics. 

The following Papers and Report were read : — 

1. On Mersenne^s Numbers. By Lieut.-Col. Allan Cunningham, R.E. 

These are of form M,«(2*— 1), with q prime. 

A pretty full account of all that was then known about those nurobera was given 
by Mr. W. W. Rouse Ball in a paper in * Messenger of Mathematics,* voJ. xxi., J892; 
three omissions occur in that pa^ (about numbers proved by Ed. Lucas), viz., 

Ma,, known to bo convposiU ; Mi,, known to be prime. Since 1802 the progress 


has bm as follows 

M„=il937077121*761838267287; due toF. N. Cole . . . 1903 

M„«228479 10334366636337793* ) duo to the [ . . . . 1909 

(mod. 160287) . . j* present J . . , 1908 

M],7=0 (mod. 7487) . . . j writer [ . . . 1896 

Mmi= 0 (mod. 43441) ; due to H. J. Woodall . . , .1911 


This leaves still unverified (as composite) only 16 out of the 44 niiinbors (with q < 
267) originally affirmed by Mersenne to be composite, viz., when 

fl«.101, 103, 107, 109, 137, 139’, 149, 167, 167, 173, 193, 199, 227, 229, 241. 

A complete list of all the possible primp divisors < 1 million of these 15 still unveri- 
fied numbers has boon prepared by Mr. A. Q4rardin (of Nanoy, Franco) and the 
author jointly (but womng independentlv). These * trial divisors’ have been 
tested by the author up to 600,000 without success (every < trial divisor ' was 
tried twice). 

* The composition of this largo divisor is not known. 

1911. Y 
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2. Relations connecting the Branch Points and the Double Points of an 
Algebraic Curve, By Profrssor J. C. Fields. 

This paper concerns itself with an algebraic curve. 

lt{x, y) = y" + y«-‘ + P. a 0 (1) 

which preaeote no singularities at infinity and whose finite point singularities 
consist of nodes and ordinary cusps. On representing an arbitrary polynomial 
in (ar, y) of degree n-s by the notation. 

G(*, y) =» 2 (2) 

r.t 

a (bnpla proof is given of the formula 




(3) 


where the summation is extended to all {Joints ^^bich are ordinary branch 

points, nodes or cusps of the curve, the coefficient C;^ having as value 1, 2, or 3, 


according as the corresponding point ^ ordinary branc'h point, a node 

or a cusp. If in particular tor G(a;, y) we take the polynomial P^ {x, y) for- 
mula (3) reduces to one of Pluecker's formulae. The proof of the formula is 

effected through representation of the function by the aid of partial frac* 


tions, on taking account of the fact that the degree of the reduced form of a 
rational function of (x, y) cannot be positive if the function possesses no infinity 
at infinity. 

It may be noted that formula (3) was given b^ the author of the present 
paper for a more restricted case at the Ithaca meeting of the American Mathe- 
matical Society in 1901. In the paper here in question the proof of the formula 
has been greatly facilitated and abbreviated by the utilisation of the properties 
ot the function R (r, u) which presents itself in the 'writer’s general theory of the 
algebraic functions.^ 


3. The Infinitesimal Transformation of an Electromagnetic Field into Itself, 
By H. Bateman, M.A, 


4. Report on the further Tabulation of BeMel and other Functions, 

See Reports, p, 67. 


Department of General Peysics. 

The following Papers were read : — ^ 

1. On the Radiation producing Aurora Borealis, By L. Vbgard. 

Starting from the view advocated by Birkeland, that aurora are caused by 
electric solar radiations, the author treats the problem of determining their phy- 
sical properties. 

From the form and structure of the luminositv a method is found of examining 
the wa;r in which the eolar rays are absorbed bv matter, and he arrives at the 
conclusion that the law of absorption of the solar rays is essentially the same 
as that of a-rays. This coincidence with regard to law of absorption has led 

1 ** Theory of the Algebraic Functions of the Complex Variable." Berlin : 
Mayer and Mfiller, 1906. 
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the author to draw farther ooniequences of the hypothesis that certain auroral 
forms are caused by a -rays. 

It is found, from the relation between range and velocity, that a-rays will 
get down to heighU varying between 70 and 800 km., which is the interval 
actually observed for most auroral forms. Further, calculations show that 
a>rays will strike the atmosphere at an angular distance from the magnetic axis 
of about 17°, which gives the right position of the auroral zone. 

The question is treated whether a positive charge of the radiation is oon> 
sistent with the diurnal distribution of aurora. The distribution found for a 
number of polar stations shows two distinct night maxima, and their existence 
is found to be in accordance with mathematical theory. The theory, however, 
in its present state is incomplete for a quantitative comparison with observa’ 
tions, and it cannot give any definite answer regarding the sign of charge. The 
explanation of thin drapery bands given by Stormer, however, is in favour of a 
positive radiation. 

In order to explain the thin drapery bands a homogeneous radiation is neces- 
sary, and homogeneity is in fact a property of o-rays from a single radio-active 
substance. 

The peculiarity of the draperies of showing series of equidistant bands is 
explained by luisuming the radiation to consist of homogeneous groups starting 
under the same initial conditions. Such radiations necessary for the formation 
of parallel ba^ds will be present if the source on the sun contain a radio-active 
substance and its various disintegration products. The parallel bands will give 
a kind of magnetic spectrum of a-rays characteristic of the radio-active sub- 
stances in the source. 

The author finds that the a-ray hypothesis, os far as our present knowledge 
goes, explains in a satisfactory way the properties of the definite auroral forms, 
while the assumption of a radiation of the fi-ray type meeU with serious diffi- 
culties. 


2. A Friction Permcameier.^ By W. H. F. Murdoch, M,LE,E. 

This instruniont is a development of those described in a paper by the author 
viz., * Magnetic Testing of Iron.’* * 

The object of the arrangement is as follows : To keep the magnetic circuit 
invariable during a test, to keep the coefficient of friction constant, to have uni- 
directional sliding of the moving portion and no necessity to reset the speci- 
men at each reading. To arrange matters so that the magnetic induction over 
the gap is as uniform os possible, so that the law of traction is fulfilled. To 
eliminate errors in H, the resistance of the magnetic circuit should be reduced 
to a minimum ; the instrument also should be direct reading and portable. . 

The instrument consists of a specimen of cylindrical section, magnetised by 
a solenoid excited by an electric current, and entirely surrounded by a hollow 
cylindrical yoke of iron. This yoke is divided symmetrically at the middle and 
the bnes of induction act on this gap together with other attractive forces. If 
now the top portion of the yoke is rotated about the specimen as a vertical axis, 
and slides steadily on the lower portion of the yoke, then the torque may be 
meMUfed, or the angular displacement between the zero and pointer be read 
while sliding is ^curring. To eliminate the friction pull previous to magnetisa- 
tion the pointer is adjusted to read zero under mechanical friction only. Conse- 
quently when the epecimen is magnetised the magnetic pull is taken up on the 
surfaced faces and the angulojp displacement is due to the magnetic induction 
only. TTierefore the magnetic induction in the test specimen can be obtained by 
multiplying the square foot of the reading by a constant. Owing to the com- 
pleteness of the magnetic circuit, tests at high inductions can be made and the 
results agree closely with ballistic tests bqsides possessing the advantage of great 


• Pfoc. vol. 40, p, 187, 

y 2 


* Blectrician, vol 87, p. 080. 
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8. On the Methods and Apparatus used in PdroUum Testing, 

% J. A. Harker, D.8c.y and W. P, Higgins, B,So,, A.R.CB. 

Aq International CommiBsion has recently been appointed to discoss the 
unification of the methods and apparatus used in petroleum testing. The 
National Ph^rsical Laboratory has joined in the work proposed by undertaking 
an investigation into the eeneral methods and apparatus for the determination 
of the flash-point of petrmeum used for illuminating purposes. The apparatus 
first studied include the well-known Abel tester, the official type used in this 
country, the Abel-Pensky as used in the British Colonies anci India, and the 
German form of the same instrument. It has long been known that for some 
hitherto unexplained reason the Abel-Pensky apparatus gives a higher result 
for the same oil than the Abel; therefore in the testing of a cargo of oil it 
becomes a matter of importance as to which form of apparatus is used for the 
purpose. The object of the present paper is to determine the cause of these 
considerable differences before any steps are taken as to international agreement 
upon the matter. The Abel apparatus consists of a cylindrical brass oil-cup 
supported in an air-jacket surrounded by a water-bath adjusted to a definite 
temperature. The oil-cup is fitted with a cover which carries a thermometer 
divided into whole degrees Fahrenheit. The oil whose flash-point is reouired 
is filled into the oil -cup to the level indicated by a projecting point. Withdrawal 
of a sliding cover depresses a small test-flame a specified dist^ce into the 
space above the oil. An ivory bead of specified diameter serves as a gauge in 
adjusting the flame to a uniform size. In making a determination of the flash- 
point the test- flame is applied to the vapour by pulling the slide as the mercury 
crosses each degree mark and this operation is timed oy a pendulum or metro- 
nome. Tho exact timing was deemed to bo of considerable importance when 
the original specification was issued. When the apparatus was adopted in 1880 
by the German Government as their official standard, alterations in some details 
and dimensions were introduced by Pensky. The chief modifications consisted 
in tho addition of a clockwork mechanism to open and close the slide auto- 
matically in the specified time and in the substitution of the Centigrade for the 
Fahrenheit temperature scale employed in the Abel apparatus. In this form 
the apparatus is known as the * Abel-Pensky ' tvpe. The British Colonies 
and India in their official type (which is not legally, recognised in England) 
adopted Pensky ’s automatic mechanism for the cover, but retained the dimen- 
sions and Fahrenheit scale of the English specification. Some preliminary in- 
vestigations were made in order to study the effect of definite variations in the 
experimental conditions. The results obtained showed that large differences of 
temperature existed throughout the oil-cup and vapour-space above it at any 
stage in an experiment. To study adequately the distribution of temperature 
throughout the apparatus electri^ means were xuied and the differences at 
various points were determined bv means of sensitive, minute thermocouples 
of appropriate type. The general theory of flash-point determination depends on 
the hypothesis that flashing takes place when the space above the oil contains 
a definite percentage of ml-vapour mixed with air. This condition will be 
reached for a definite temperature of the oil from which evaporation is taking 
place, and it is generally assumed that it is this temperature which is given by • 
the thermometer as the flash-point. The rate of evaporation, however, depends 
on the teroperatuie of the surface of the oU, and the present observations show 
that this varies from point to point and at an;^ moment differs appreciably from 
the thermometer reading. The temperature distribution depends in part on the 
exact form of the apparatus and on the relative amounts of heat reaching it 
from different sources. The diff^nce above referred to fr^uentlv amounts to 
6^ F. and over, and is not the same, at corresponding readings of the thermb^ 
meter, in the different types of apparatus. Measurements of the heating effect 
of the test-flame were also made and these showed that the size of the test-flame 
was of considerable importance — a fact which hitherto does not seem to have 
been adequately recognised. This heating effect is manifested mostly in the 
upper parts of the oil-cup, tending to raise the temperature of these parts above 
that of the rest of the oil. Now in the Abel-Pendry apparatus ths cover con* 
tains a much greater amount of metal than in the Abel, and hence the former 
requires a greater amount of heat to raise its temperaturs by any definite 
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aniount. This causes the temperature of the vapour-space and oil surface to 
rise less rapidly in the Abel-Ponaky and a reasonable explanation is thus 
afforded of the differences between the two types. In addition, dfrect com- 
parisons of the three types of' apparatus were made with a series of oils of 
various flash-points. A practically constant systematic difference of slightly 
over F. was found to exist between the Abel apparatus and the Goloiiial 
type of Abel-Pensky and a difference of nearly 4P F. between the Abel and the 
Clerman Abel-Pensky. 

The conclusions given in this abstract are based upon the results of about 
fifteen hundred experiments. 


MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 4. 

Joint Discussion with Section 0 on Aeronautics, Opened hy 
A. E. Berriman. — See page 481. 


Department op Mathematics. 


The following Papers were read : — 

1. Proofs of certain Theorems rdating to Adjoint Orders of Coincidence. 
By Professor J. C. Fields. 

In this Paper the author starts from an arbitrary algebraic equation. 

F(r, tt)- (li-P,) . . . (./~P.) = 0 (1) 


where Pj 


P, are power-series in an element *-a (or -) with exponents 


integral or fractional. On adding / (r, ii) to the reduced form of any rational 
function of (r, u), such function can be represented in the form 

. . . (u-Q.) (2) 

If the orders of coincidence of the rational function with the n branches of the 
equation oorresponding to the value fan (or r r=cx>)each exceed by 1 the orders of 
coincidence requisite to adjolntness, on properly co-ordinating the series P and 
Q it is readily shown that we can write 

Q, = P' + (f - a)«.Sr ■) 

or I , 

Q,= P ,+ j " 

where the exponents are > 0 and where the serios 8, are integral with regard 

to the element r— a ^or On substituting these forms for the series Qr in the 

product (2) it is readily seen that the oodflicient of in the reduced form 

of the rational function represented by the product must be divisible by the 

element r— a^or^^. Where it is the value r—a which is in question it is easily 

shown that the degree in {r, u) of the reduced form is< where N is the 
degree of / {r, u). In the cose of a finite value r au it furthermore follows that 
each coefficient in the reduced form is divisible by the element ii the equa- 
tion (1) is integral with regard to this element. The statements just made are 
evidently equivalent to the following theorems : — 

(1) In the reduced form of a ratio^ function of {r, u), which is adjoint 
for the value rsa (or rsoo), the coefficient of a***' is integral with regard to the 

element r— a 
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(2) If A rational function ia adjoint for the yalae i soothe degree of iti re- 
duced form u < N — J* 

(3) The reduced form of a rational fonction, adjoint for the value fsza, is 
integral with regard to tho element r~a if the equation (1) is integral with 
regard to this element. 


2. A Theorem connected with Six Lines in Space. By H. BatemaNi M.A. 

Let PP', QQ', BR' be three pairs cl non-intersecting straight lines. The 
locus of a point 0, which is such that the three chords from 0 to the pairs of 
lines lio in a plane, is a quartic surface which contains the six lines PP'QQ'RR\ 

If LI/, MM', NN' are tho common transversals of QQ'RR', RR'PP', 
PP'QQ', the (^rtic surface derived from LL', MM', NN' is the same as that 
derived from PP', QQ', RR'. 

If QQ'RR' are generators of one system of a hyperboloid, there will be an 
infinite number of transversals of type LL', and these will all lie on the hyper- 
boloid. The hyperboloid must form part of the quartic surface, for in the 
general case the lines LL', MM', NN' all lie on the quartic. Tho complete locus 
now consists of two hyperboloids, the one just mentioned and % second one, 
which must contain the lines MM', NN', PP'. 

Wo thus have the theorem. If QQ^RR' are non- intersecting generators of a 
hyperboloid and PP' two arbitrary linos, the lines MM'NN' are generators of a 
hyperboloid. 


3. The Canonical Form of an Orthogonal Substitution. 
By Harold Hilton. 


Suppose (X|, Xf , ...» X«) is a pole of a real orthogonal substitution A on tho 
variables s',, which corresponds to a root A of the oharactei istio equa- 

tion of A ; where 1. The inverse of the real orthogonal substitution B with 
matrix 







where «» i Jf,), » 4 (f—L 2, . . ., m), 

will transform A into a real orthogonal substitution, which splits up into a real 

orthogonal substitution on a*,, a*,, only, and into the real orthogonal 

substitution 


am cos 0 Xj— sin 0 Xg, ± as sin 9 X| + cos 0 Xg. 
If A^ss], we take 


f ’ ^ 


... X. 
X.X, 

X 

X x\ 

xl 

” JTi+X 

X+2 

- ii+i 


for the matrix of B, where • t+Z’.-al, and obtain a similar result. 

A similar process holds good for an unreal orthogonal substitution A, if and 
only if A has a simple invariant-factor. 

If A is real and orthogonal, the process can be repeated as often as desired, and 
we thus obtain a praotioM method of transforming A into its well-known oanonioal 
form by means of a real orthogonal substttntion* 
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DePARI'NENT of GENBBAIi PHYSICS. 

Th© following Papers wore read : — 

1 . Tlic Absolute Measurement of Current at the Bureau of Standards. 

By Dr. N. E. Dorsey. 

A balance of the type used bv Lord Rayleigh was employed. The coils of 
square cross-section are wound blAlarly of enamel-insulated wire u|x>n brass 
forms. A novel feature of the Axed coils is the provision in the forms and 
back of the windings of a channel through which water can be pumped so as to 
maintain the coils at a constant temperature. Luring the weighings the moving 
coil was surrounded by a double- walled jacket maintained at a CJoustant tem- 
perature by water-circulation. 

Three paiis of fixed coils (two 60 cm. in diameter and of thirty-six layers 
each of eighteen double turns, and one of 40 cm. diameter and twenty-eight 
layers of fourteen double turns each) and two moving coils (one 25 cm. in 
diameter and of twelve layers of six double turns, the other 20 cm. in diameter 
and of fourteen layers of seven double turns) wore used in the final work. In 
the earlier vfi>rk two other moving coils not well suited for ateohite results 
were used. 

All portions of the ioetrumeut have been tested by means of a very sensitive 
astatic magnetometer and have been found to bo good. The insulation of the 
coils has been excellent throughout the work. 

After winding, the coils were carefully sealed with paraffined cloth and 
paraffin, and covered by a layer of softer wax. The windings are thus well pro- 
tected from changes in the atmospheric humidity. The distance between the 
two fixed colls was always such that the sum of the forces which they exerted 
upon the moving coil was a maximum. Under this condition the maximum 
force for a given current depends solely upon the ratios of the diameter of the 
moving ooil to those of the fixed coils. Consequently the actual distance 
between the fixed coils need not be measured. This is a great advantage. The 
ratios of the diameters of the ooils were obtained by a modification of the elec- 
trical method used by Lord Rayleigh. The settings of the coils and of the 
needle were adjusted by electrical methods ; and the variations in the diameters 
produced by variations in the temneraturo and in the load carried were care- 
fully studied experimentally. It has been found to be practicable to attain 
such an accuracy in the measurement of the ratio of the galvanometer constants 
of such ooils that the mean' variation from the mean of ten or more measure- 
ments shall amount to but two in ja million. The correct adjustment of the 
coils was determined electrically, and an electrical method was devised for 
detecting and correcting for any slight error that might exist in the spacing or 
in the coaxiality of the fixed coUs. The horizontality of the coils was tested by 
means of delicate levels. 

While the earlier results are more erratic than the later ones, they give the 
same mean value. However, the conditions under which they were obtained 
were much less satisfactory than those secured later, and consequently only the 
later values have been considered in obtaining the final conclusion. These 
observations give the following values for the electromotive force of the moan 
Weston normal cell (as defined at the Washington Ck>nference) at 20^ C. in 
terms of the international ohm and the Bureau of Standards’ balances : — 


Coils 

E. M. F. 

Deviation 

Moving 

Fixed 

from Mean 

M2, f»12*5 om. 
M3, faelOO om. 
M3, fssKVO om. 
MS, cm. 

L3.L4, B-260om. 

L3 . L4, R»86 0 om. 

LI . L2, B>26 0 om. 

81 . 82, B=20 0 om. 

101822(» 

l-01820ft 

1-018227, 

l*01828fi 

4xl0-« 

10xl0“« 

3x10^ 

11X10^ 


Hoftn .... 

1 018224 

oxio*« 
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ThLs value, 101822, differs from that obtained at the National Physical 
Laboratory by 4 in 100,000, ours being the higher. Whether this represents a 
real difference in the results given by the two balances, or is an actual differ* 
ence in the electromotive forces of the reference colls used, it is impossible at 
present to decide ; but it is hoped that co-operative work by the two laboratories 
will enable us to arrive at a definite conclusion before the next meeting of this 
Association. 

The instrument was designed by Professor £. B. Rosa and the entire work 
has been done under his direct supervision. 


2. On Peculiarities in the Adscyrption of Salts hy SUica, 

By Professor F. T. Trouton, Sc,D,, F.R.S. 

If the adsorption by silica of salts from solution is carefully examined 
it is found to follow different laws according to the thickness of the adsorbed 
layer on the surface of the silica. If a curve be plotted to show the adsorption 



by silica for solutions of various strengths of an^ salt, where the ordinates re- 
present weight of salt adsorbed per gramme of silica and the abscissae the con- 
centration of the solution, tlmn up to a certain value of the layer the curve 
on the whole runs concave to the concentration axis, becoming at this point 
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horizontal for a short distance, then turning upwards and passing on into the 
form of curve usually depicted. 

The weight of salt adsorbed per gramme of silica at tliis critical point where 
the curve becomes horizontal (i.e., at the point where the amount of the 
adsorbed layer is independent of the concentration) is found in the case of the 
chlorides to vary with the temperature, getting loss as the temperature is 
raised, but in the case of those sulphates and nitrates which have been examined 
it is found u) bo independent of the temperature. Typical curves are shown in 
iigs. 1 and 2. 

By measuring the area of the surface of a gramme of the silica employed 
the weight of salt adsorbed per sq. cm. is known ; with this object ‘ quartz 
wool * is best to use. If the density of the material of the adsorbed layer is 
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known it is then possible to calculate its thickness ; thus it bos been found, 
by assuming the density of the salt in the adsorbed layer to be that in the 
solid state, that the thickness of the critical layer in the case of the sulphas 
and nitrates is of the order 10 (10“*® c.m.), while in the case of the chlorides 

the thickness of the critical layer approximates to a limit of the same order as 
the temperature is lowered. 

In some cases, particularly at higher temperatures, the adsorbtion curve, 
after becoming horizontal, turns actually downwarik before passinff on into 
its final form. So that at a certain strength of solution, increasing the concen- 
tration causes the silica to give up some of its adsorbed salt; that is to say, 
the layer at this point has become unstable for stronger concentrations. 

This instability will recall the observations by Lord Rayleigh on the thick- 
ness of oil films on water, which showed that certain thidtoesses of film were 
never formed. The experiments of Reinold and Rficker on soap films also show 
that certain thicknesses of film were unstable. 

At the high temperatures in the case of the chlorides the curve shows that 
the ^sorption is zero for quite oontiderable values of the concentrations. The 
form of the curve as it approached the concentration axis would look as if the 
curve crossed to the negative side of the axis and would suggest thus, that for 
small concentrations the force is repulsive, so that the pure water is adsorbed 
rather than the salt.' 


® This has since been verified experimentally. 
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3. The Effects of Air Currents on Sound, By Professor P. R, Watson. 

This problem is part of the larger one of curing the echoes and reverberation 
In tho auditorium at the University of Illinois, Theory indicates that if the 
ventilating system be arranged so that a broad sheet of warm air move ov^ the 
head of tne speaker and be drawn out at tho rear of the auditorium, it will act 
as a partition and, more or less completely, reflect and refract the speaker’s utter- 
ances to the auditors. Jjord Rayleigh has shown that reflection at the boundary 
of gaseous media depends on the difference in the velocities of sound in tho 
two media. Taking increase in temperature or moisture de- 

creases p and hence increases V, Total reflection may occur for very oblique 
incidence. With constant temperature, changes in p do not affect F*, as p/p re- 
mains constant. If carbon dioxide is present, y is less and V is decreased. Ko' 
fraction also depends on the ratio of velocities, so that the sound which pene- 
trates the moving stream is bent in the direction of the current with possibility 
of total reflection at the upper boundary of the stream. Furthermore, air 
in motion carries sound with it. These factors act to turn the sound to the 
audience, and, though each effect is small, the total effect may be large. Experi- 
ments verify theory and show that reflection takes place from hot( gases nsing 
from gas-jets so as to set up stationary waves. 


4. The Vernier Arc : A New Form of Micrometer, By J, W. Gordon. 

The model exhibited presents the micrometer on a very large scale, but is 
nevertheless capable as it stands of yielding measurements correct to one five- 
liundredth of an inch. On a scale suitable for the eyepiece of a microscope or 
telescope the accuracy of the reading would bo limited only by the magnifying 
power of the eye lens. 

The instrument consists of (1) a scale and divided arc mounted in the focal 
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plane; and (2) a diffraction mtiog mounted behind the eye lens and imme- 
diately in front of the eye point. 

The effect of so mounting a diffraction mratinff is to produce in the field 
of the instmment two images formed by diffraciea light ox evpry object lying 
in the field. These images flank their original on either side ; their orientation 
being determined by that of the diffraction grating. On a bright field these 
flanking images are too feebly illuminated to be at all oonspicuousi but on a dark 
field they are easily seen. 

Advantage is taken of the phenomena of the flanking image in the follow- 
ing way : A narrow black field is traced in the omtre of the Add of the instm- 
ment and, in apposition with this dark field on one side of it, a scale is ruled 
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iu strong black lines. At one end of this narrow black field a broad black field 
is formed large enoush to accommodate the vernier arc. The vernier arc is a 
thin white line tri^a on this dark field and split np bv black divisions into ten 
segment. The diffraction grating produces two flanKing images of this arc, 
which intersect each other and the original arc in a point determined by the 
angular position of the grating. As the same angular position of the grating 
causM the image of the scale to be projected upon the narrow dark field in a 
position which may be displaced upwards or downward from the true position 
of the scale, it follows that the displacement of the scale may be measured by 
observing the point of intersection on the vernier arc. In this way very occu* 
rate micrometer readings may be obtained. 

This form of micrometer possesses many advantages over those in present 
use. In the first place, it is comparatively inexpensive to produce, and should, 
therefore, be much cheaper than any other instrument of equal accuracy. In 
the next place, as the scale lines do not cross the whole breadth of the field 
they do not obscure the object under measurement. It is, therefore, immaterial 
how bold the scale line is drawn, since measurements can be made to its edge. 
Thus the reading of the scale is facilitated. Lastly, the scale can be read in 
the field of the instrument where the vernier arc is displayed and there is no 
divided screw head or other external part to be examined for this purpose. 


Dspartmsnt of Cosmical Physics. 

The following Papers and Report were read : — 

1. The Thund^atorms of July 28 and 29, 1911. 

By Dr. W. N. Shaw, F.BS. 

On the afternoon of July 28 the western districts of London were visited by 
a severe thunderstorm, and in the afternoon and evening of the following days 
thunderstorms occurred over nearly the whole of England and Ireland. The 
liondon storm was accompanied by a squall of .wind which reached fifty-four 
miles per hour at South Kensington, and the storms on July 29 were preceded 
by a violent squall which raised clouds of dust particularly noticeable in South 
Wales. There were also marked oscillations of the sea on the south-west coasts. 

Meteorograms from records taken at the Meteorological Office at South Ken- 
sington were shown for both storms. That for July 28 was of the ordinary 
thunderstorm type — a sudden rise of pressure, which gradually fell off, accom- 
panied by a drop of temperature of more than 20^ F., a wind squall of fifty-four 
miles per hour with a change of direction probably from E. to S.W., and a 
rain shower giving an inch ox rain in less than twenty minutes. For the follow- 
ing day the sudden rise of the barometer was followed by violent fluctuations ; 
there was little fidl of temperature, not much wind, and little rain. 

Reproductiopg of barograms and anemograms from all parts of the country 
were exhibited in order to show the shape of the 'crochets d’orage’ and the 
time of its occurrence at different stations. 

They showed that the disturbance of July 28 was confined to the neighbour- 
hood of London. That of July 29 was very widespread. 

The most characteristic curve was that from Watlington, Oxon (Mr. W. H. 
Dines), which showe4d that the 'crochet d’orage’ occurred while the passage of 
a depression was in progress, apparently just before the minimum was reached. 
The 'crochet' of disturbance gave an M -shaped figure, which it took about 
two hours to complete. A somewhat similar figure is noticeable at many other 
stations in the region to the south and weet. 

The weather maps showed that the storms of July 29 were incidental to the 
setting in of a south-westerly current of air, replacing an easterly current which 
had formed the northern part of a shallow low-pressure area to the south-west 
of Britain. By tlto following Sunday morning the new south-westerly current 
formed the eastern section of a weU-devel(^^ cyclonio depression with its 
centre off the west of Irelmid. 

The barograms showed that the 'crochet* disturbances could be arranged 
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in isochronous lines indicaiinff the advance of the 'crochet* with ite attendant 
squall with a linear front, i^ich passed Scilly at about 2 r.M. on July 29th. 
Over England the front was generally ranged from K.W. to S.E. and it ad- 
vanced with the S.W. wind, but the lines were bent apparently over the Irish 
sea and the direction of the front over Ireland was not well traced. The dis- 
turbance advancing with this front was attended nearly everywhere by thunder- 
storms, but in the north of England its intensity was much diminished and it 
was barely recognisable in barograms for the north of Scotland on Sunday morn- 
ing. The anemoerams showed that at many stations in the south the wind 
squall oommencod at the full strength of gale force without any preliminary 

,gU8te. 

The peculiarity of the disturbance is its M shape and its line of advance in 
front of a S.W. wind. It is thus distinguished from the ordinary type of line 
squall, which has a V-shaped 'crochet* and comes from the W. or N.W, 

The ordinary line souall is explained by the setting in of a cold current of 
westerly air which suddenly replaces a warmer current from S.W. or S. A 
similar explanation probably holds for the cases now under discussion, but the 
circumstances of the instability in the atmosphere which gave rise to the pro- 

S ressive thunderstorms are not so clear. The records of Umperature, wind 
irection, and rainfall have still to be examined with the object oS tracing the 
physical processes represented. 


2. Report of the Seismological CommiUee, — See Reports, p. 30. 


3. Note on the Periodogram of Earthquake Frequency from Seven Years to 
Twenty Years. By Professor H. H. Tubnbb, FM.S. 

1. The Catalogue of Largo Earthquakes recently edited by Professor Milne makes 
it possible to examino the periodogram. The present note is restricted to the portion 
from seven years to twenty yce.r8. The methods of Professor Schuster for exhibiting 
the results of such an examination are BtUl not very widely known, and are more- 
over capable of a variety of forms. Hence, enough of dotidl is given hero to enable 
others to use the method if they wish. 

2. Let us first consider tile period seven yean. To examine whether there is a 
seven-year periodicity we first arrange tiie yearly numbers in groups of seven 
years, and it is convenient to take five groups together, thus 


Earthquakes recorded in 1700-1734. 


6 

1 

2 

4 

2 

3 

8 


6 

0 

2 

0 

6 

4 

3 


7 

2 

7 

5 

0 

9 

9 


4 

6 

3 

7 

7 

7 

8 


3 

3 

0 

6 

11 

2 

4 


Sum 24 

12 

23 

22 

34 

26 

27 

«167 

X sin 6 0 

+9 

4-22 

+10 

-16 

-24 

-21 

«-19 

X cos 9 -}-24 

+7 

~6 

-20 

-31 

-6 

+17 

am — 14 


The sums for the oonsooutive groups are first multiplied by sin 4 and then by cos 0 ; 
putting 0 successively equally to 0**, 61% 103**, 154% 206**, 257^ 309** (multiples of 
36077). Now write 

a«-19 x 200/167 5«-14 x 200/167 Un »a/6«234'* 

«-22-8 «-16-8 

The multiplication of a and b by the constant 200, and division by 167, the sum 
of all the numben, is a comparatively new suggestion arising out of the present case, 
but applicable to other cases. When we raoora rainfall or sun-spots the average does 
not change seriously ; but in the case of these earthquake records facilities 3 com- 
munication have changed it very greatly. Compare, for instance, the latest group 
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with the earlieet given above. (When we group in 6 X 7 years we have the groups 
1700^1734, 1735-1760, 1770-1804, 1805-1830, 1840-1874, and the years 187£»1800 
do not suffice for another oomplete group.) 


Earthquakes recorded in 1840-1874* 


11 


23 

7 

14 

14 

21 

26 

28 


20 

16 

14 

31 

32 

36 

28 


36 

30 

32 

37 

24 

26 

35 


43 

31 

33 

23 

29 

32 

41 


36 

28 

34 

30 

34 

32 

Sum 143 


158 

112 

127 

135 

140 

152 -967 

X sin 9 0 

+ 

124 + 

109 + 

55 - 

59 - 

137 - 

119=- 27 

X cos $ +143 

+ 

99 - 

25 - 

114 - 

122 - 

31 + 

95=+ 45 


It is clear that the —27 and +45, variations in a moan value of 067/7, represent 
essentially smaller quantities than the —10 and —14 previously, which are variations 
on a moan value of 167/7. We should expross the quantities as peroontages to got a 
fair comparison ; and this suggests multiplying by 100 and dividing by the mean 
values 167/7*and 067/7. But the division seven is oomponsatod in another way. 
If we had a term A sin 0 , then on multiplying the seven values by sin $ and sum- 
ming thorn we should get 7/2 (or if there were n terms wo should get 7i/2). The seven 
thus cancels out and l^ves finally 

200/total number. 

Thus in the second case wo get 

-27 X 200/967 6^.= +45 x 200/967 tan-»a/5 r^329® 

«-5*6 =H — 9*4 a9+6*«120 

The phases tan*ia/& are only needed when we got a suspeoiod periodioity. In the 
hrst instance we only want tho values of a^+6^ which are as below. 


Tabls I . — Values of a* +6®. 


Years 

First Group 

Second Group 

Third Group 

Fourth Group 

Fifth Group 

7 

802 

64 

193 

2.37 

H8 

8 

31 

203 

24 

38 

83 

9 

22 

148 

324 

31 


10 

65 

348 

202 

32 


11 

648 


161 



12 

481 

20 

62 



13 

407 

130 

66 



14 

466 

186 




15 

314 

512 




16 

275 

153 




17 

487 

60 




18 

552 

8 




19 

373 





20 

112 

26 





The difierenoe in the number of groups is due to the fact that in 200 years we oan only 
get two groups of 6 X 20 years ; but we oan get four groups of 5 X 10 years. 

Now it is clear that the aooidental variations in the early records are a much largev 
percentage of the whole than later. This is only natural. For instance, if the records 
tor a whole year were lost, this would reduce the value of any minimum falling near it. 

The correspondence of the groups Is very roughly indicated by tho broken line 
dividing the wWe series into two : the mean value of a®+&® for the earlier half is 300, 
and for the later half 140. 

It seems also pretty clear that there is nothing likely to be a real periodioity in 
this pmrt of the periodogram. For such a real perkMloity the value of a® +6* should be 
at least five times the average. Let us first consider possible periodicities of cwacttp 
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7, 8, 0, Ao., years. Thus the ralue of ought to bo (say) 1,600 in the earlier half 
and 700 in the later half : or if one of them falls short of there must be oom- 
ponsation in the other. No values approach this oombination. In seven years the 
nigh value 802 in the first group is at once disoounted by the low values 54 and 1B3 in 
the second and third. The best combination is, perhaps, that at 10 years, suggesting 
a nutational oflcct depending on the moon's nodes. 

But what differenoe will it make if the true period differs somewhat from an ezaot 
number of years T 

With one qualification, the ease will be no better. It might at first seem that 
if the phase of the fluctuation in the first half did not accord with the phase in the 
second, we could improve matters by slightly altering the period so as to make the 
phases accord. But we have, as a matter of fact, tacitly assumed that the phases 
were already in accordance. If they are not, then the case for periodicity is so far 
weakened. Indeed, the table presents the case on the most favourable assumptions, 
not only for periodicities of the exact values indicated but for others of neighbouring 
values at the same time. 

But with this qualification. If the true period is 10 J years let us say, then by 
taking five periods together on the assumption of 10 years, we reduce the amplitude. 
The jesses of the two extreme periods are a wliole year out from that of the mean, 
f.e., about 18° ; and those of the two intermediates are 9° out. Hence t^e maximum 
will bo 1 -i- 2 cos 9° + 2 008 18°= 5 ~0‘12 instead of 6, i.e., is reduced in the ratio 1 —0*024 
to 1 ; and its square is reduced in the ratio 1 —0*048 to 1. This is not very serious ; 
but the reduction is miicli greater near seven years. If the true period were 7i years 
the reduction of amplitude is 

(1+2 cos 24°+2 cos 48°)/5=0*83 

and of the square is thus 0*69. Hence instead of a* +5^ exceeding the average 
five times (say) we need only look for 6 X 0*69= 3} times. 

But a second glance at the table shows that no supposition wo can make will 
grant even this lower indication. For illustration consider the case preeonted by 
the groups for 16 years, the second of which (612) is 3*6 times the mean value (140) 
of for the second half ; but the 314 for the first group dUutes it considerably. 
If we deem the matter worthy of further examination wo must take into account the 
phases. The following table shows the phases for the whole of the groups, and we see 
that a very slight adjustment would make 211° and 238° anee. But a adjust- 
ment will not suit our hypothesis that the period is sensibly different from 16 years, 
and that the amplitude has accordingly been reduced by taking five periods together. 
The change of phase in five periods must bo that due to about 2} years, i.e., about 
one-sixth of a whole period or 60°. We can make this in the direction of the O^erved 
change, though it does not agree in amount. There is thus room for eompromise ; the 
further we depart from 16 years the more we can allow for the reduction due to five- 
year grouping, but against this must bo set an increasing difference of phase between 
the two groups. 


Tabls II . — Phaaea for the same Groupa aa in Table 1. 


Years 

First Group 

Second Group 

Third Group | 

Fourth Group 

Fifth Group 


0 

0 

o 

e 

0 

7 

234 

7 

77 

86 

329 

8 

248 

26 

240 

00 


9 

143 

no 


2 


10 

815 

172 

284 

140 


n 

233 

831 

287 



12 

170 

96 

276 



13 

61 

246 

8 



14 

296 

36 




16 

211 

238 




16 

118 

276 




17 

82 

242 




18 

322 

266 




19 

280 

270 




20 

247 

180 
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The study of a few such oasee showa how well the ground is covered by the few 
figures given, except perhaps near 7}, 8}» and years. To strengthen the investiga- 
tion near these periods it is easy to calculate the values of a^-f from the numbers 
for 15, 17, and 19 years respectively, using sin 2 B and cos 2 0 insteail of sin B and cor B, 
The results are as follows and show that nothing has been missed : — 


Years 

First Group 

Socond Group 


120 

13 

1 8) 

160 

100 

1 

192 

16 


The study of the periodogram for periods shorter than seven years is*' more 
profitably undertaken by forming numbers afresh for (say) every four months, so 
that in seven years there would be 21 observations. Bcgmning with 20 of these wo 
can work down to seven, representing a period of 28 months ; and then we eOuld 
begin again with single months. The present note practically clears away the 
long periods which could be detected from available material ; for it is doubtful 
whether existing observations could satisfactorily conlirm any longer period than 
twenty years^ from two hundred years of record only. 


4. Horizontal Pendulum Movements in relation to certain Phenomena, 
By P. Napier Denison, F.RMcLSoc. 

The object of this paper is to present in as brief and graphic a manner as 
possible the results of observations carried on upon the Pacific coast for a series 
of years. 

In the autumn of 1898 a Milne horizontal pendulum was installed at 
Victoria, B.C., and is one of many throughout the world whose records furnish 
v^uable data for the ISeisniological Committoe. Apart from the shorter period 
vibrations as quakes, tremors, Ac., so graphically ^own upon these traces, the 
author became deeply interested in observing certain wanderings of the pen- 
dulum ; some lasting for days and sufiicient to necessitate adjusting the levelling 
screw to keep the free end of the pendulum upon tho centre of the paper. 
Thinking these movements might be due to changes of atmospheric pressure, 
tho author began keeping a continuous record of these changes from January 

1899, by measuring the exact position of the boom each day at noon, and 
allowing for certain levelling adjustments necessary from time to time. 

A daily curve from these observations was plotted for the years 1899 and 

1900, and when studied with the Synoptic Weather Chmi*8 of the Pacific slope 
for the same period, it waa shown that the pendulum which is placed in the 
meridiam would swing towards the eastward when the barometer was highest 
over the Pacific slope, and in the opposite direction when the barometer was 
low in this vicinity. , These movements often commenced some hours before 
the local barometer indicated an approaching change. These observations 
formed the material for a paper read in 1901 before the Royal Meteorological 
Society,' and in the autumn of that vear further data upon the same subject 
was personally presented at the British Association meeting held at Glasgow. 

Acting upon the advice of Sir George Darwin to continue the K.-W. pen- 
dulum oDBorvations, and to establish a N.-S, instrument, 1 have succeeded in 
keeping a continuous record of the former to the present time, and in 
Jannarv 1907 personally constructed another instrument. This one is mounted 
in the basement of the Post Office upon solid rock and is about five hundred feet 
distent from the R.W. pendulum, enj is set to swing N.S« 

In 1908 daily curves for both penduliuns for the year 1907 were plo'^ted. 
These when studied with the weather ..charte of this ooast showed that both 
pendulums had a general tendency jto move in the direction where the air 


* * The Seismograph os a Sensitive Barometer.' 
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preMure was greatest, and that a resultant direction of N*-W. and S.-lfi. was 
noticeable.* 

A continuous daily curve nas now been completed for the past twelve veara 
from the E.-W. pendulum movements, and a two years* curve for the N.-S. 
instrument. In studying these curves one detects the presence of certain pro- 
nounced long period undulations possessing marked rhythmic characteristics too 
great to be caused by local meteorological conditions. These and their probable 
causes form the subject to be presents, while a detailed accoimt of the shorter 
lluctuations will be described at a later date. 

In the following table the mean monthly and annual position of the E.-W. 
pendulum from 1899 to 1910 is jariven : — 


Mtan Monthly and Annual Position of E.AV. Horizontal Pendulum. 
(12 Yearn.) 


- 

Jan. 

Pob. j 

March' April 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 1 

Sept. 

Oct. 1 

1 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Tear 

1899 

248 1 

218-?' 

201-1 ' 2&0 0 

253-4 

252-2 

245*0 

182-0 

283-7 ' 

228-4 

2U3-0 

208-1 

106-6 

234-0 

1000 

197-7 

103-7 

217-7. 212-91 202-7 

199-6 

174-2 

170-1 

104-9 1 

162-9 

106-8 

180 6 

1001 

188-3 

388-7. 

202-0, 207-8 

218-1 

212-3 

205-2 

203-6 

191-2 

100*5 , 

199-a 

204-0 

200-6 

1902 

207-8 

219 4 

224-0 223-5 

228 5 

22.3-2 

222-8 

210-2 

209-1 

210-51 

210-2 

218-0 

218 0 

1003 

233-2 

233-5 

286-0 244-9 

248-7 

255-5 

263-0 

253-2 

248-8 

247-6 . 

216-7 

258-0 

346-6 

1004 

203-6 

264-1 ' 

266-2 267-0 

268-0 

201-9 

206-0 

261-4 

250-2 

258-3 

254-6 < 

255-3 

261-7 

1005 

258-0 

252-9 , 

270-7 207-8 

200 1 

280-0 

283-0 

283-3 , 

274-4 

802-5 1 

264-4 

263-3 

269'2 

1000 

265-8 ' 

271-4 

267-9 281-0 

289-0 

200-5 

301-8 1 

300-3 

200-2 

290-7 1 

280-4 

280-1 1 

1 285-2 

3907 

208-1 

281-2 

28L-0 281-0 

286-9 

288-1 

288-9 

2KG-3 

282-5 

277*7 , 

274-7 1 

273-1 1 

1 280-0 

1008 

273-7 

270-9, 

271-2, 271-4 

278-1 

278-7 

1 286-1 

282 2, 

277-2 

269-4 266-6. 

261-0 

878-S 

1900 

203-5 

281-0! 

284-1 ; 287-0 

287-6 

289-0 

287-S 

280-9 : 

288-2 

284-4 

274-9 , 

270-3 

282-8 

1910 

277 8 

280-0 1 

207-2 1 801-9 

810-0 

314*2 

1 815-8 

811-6 1 

310-0 

309-2 

807-2 1 

1 

307-0 

803-6 

ToUl 

2940-1 

2080-5 8000-5 8103-9 

3184-0 3162-1 

1.3188-4 

8008-0 ' 3030-2 2000 0 2940-0 

2083-0 

3045-1 

Avgo. 

245-0 

248-4 

255-81 258-7 

1 

260-4 

262-7 

261-5 

258-2 

1 

252-5 ' 

247-5 I 

1. 

245-8 j 

248-6 .253-70 


A cursory glance along curve E convinces one that there is a marked semi- 
annual and annual movement throughout the twelve years presented. 

When studied in detail we find, beginning with January 1B99, there is a 
steady easterly swing until April, when until June a slight westerly movement 
occurs, followed by a pronounced and rapid westerly swing continuing until 
October, when, after two small easterly movements in November 1899 and 
January 1900, a westerly maximum is reached in February. This is followed 
in March by a pronounced eastward swing, followed throughout this year until 
November by a great westerly movement. Throughout the remainder of this 
curve the eostwai'd movement reaches its maximum during the summer months 
and maximum west in winter. 

With respect to an annual movement, there is clearly to be seen a pre- 
dominant westerly swing during 1899 and to November 1900, when an almost 
equally strong force sets in in the opposite direction, and continues until the 
summer of 1906, when a westerly tendency is shown for two years, followed 
by an easterly progression which continues to 1910. 

Curve £^ adtbough for only the years 1909 and 1910, clearly indicates a 
southerly maximum movement about the time the easterly maximum occurs, 
while the extreme north movement is reached during the spring months. 
Before attempting to account for these movements the following data bearing 
upon other branches of this subject will be presented. 

The writer hae classified all quakes recorded upon the Victoria seismograph 
into two types, those originating >^]thin a radius of 1,000 miles of Victoria 
termed * B,* and all others originating beyond this 1,000 mile radius termed * A.’ 

The sum of * A * and * B * signifying all quakes recorded is represented 
by curve * C * in fig. 1. 

This curve clearly shows a maximum number of quakes occurxed between 
S^iember 1899 and January 1900, and ai;^ther abnormal number is seen from 

* *The Effect of Atmospheric Pressure upon the Earth's Surface,' 

Astr. Soc, Can., 1906. A paper on tiie same subject was read at the British 
Association Meeting at Winnipeg, 1909. 
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Jane to December 1900. The next pronounced maximum is well shown during 
1906, and another in 1910. 

In fig. 1 the doited line reproeonts the mean of the twelve years’ pendulum 
results, and is termed the normal for curve E. Attention is drawn to curve E 
during 1904 respecting its small annual inequality and close proximity to the 
normal line, and also to the few quakes recorded during that year, while the 
years when E is furthest from the normal are usually periods of abnormal 
number of quakes, viz., 1900, 1906, and 1910. 

In order to ascertain if any correspondence existed between colliery explo- 
sions, seismic frequency, and curve K, the United States Geological Survey 
kindly furnished me with the dates and distribution of all colliery gas explosions 
(obtainable) when five or more human lives were lost. 

Crosses represent these in fig. 1, and are placed upon the months in which 
they occurred, while dots represent some of the gi'eat European disasters. 

These appear to occur more frequently during the months, of extreme pen- 
dulum movements, and particularly at or near to the westerly swings. 



Attention is drawn to the remarkable absence of explosions in 1904, which 
is also the year of fewest quakes, also when curve E is nearest to its normal, 
while in 1909 and 1910 during the remarkable departure of curve E from its 
normal, the colliery explosions both in America and Europe increased alarm- 

carry this study still further the author during the autumn of 1910, 
and bv the permission of his Director, Mr. R. F. Stupart, placed a horizontal 
pendulum of his own construction in the Western Fuel Company’s mine at 
Nanaimo, V.T., at a depth of 979 feet. This instrument is under the sea and 
far removed from any working face, and by kind permission of the manager is 
read gratuitously twice daily. Eight nK)nths’ curve from this instrument and 
from the surface instrument at Victoria have been plotted, and although the 
low level pendulum is liable to error until made self-recording, the correspond- 
ing Victoria curve, though more disturbed, parallels the former to a great 
* extent. 

1911. 


z 
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In order to show to what extent temperatore afleote or oontrola rarvei £ 
and the monthly mean temperature has been plotted in conjunction with 

these. The result demonstrates that from 1905 to 1910 one curve greatly 
resembles tlie other, while from 1890 to 1904 there are great differences between 
the two, although ' notches * are usually noticeable in curve £ upon the months 
of maximum and minimum temperature. 

Acting upon the advice of Sir George Darwin, who kindly furnished the 
necessary formulae, 1 have separated the annual inequality from the 'march 



of zero/ and find the result bears out the seasonal and annual movements pre* 
viously referred to in curve £, fig. 1. 

As certain not fully understood rhythmic changes prevail in magnetic curves, * 
I have plotted the Toronto horizontal force for the entire twelve yesrs in 
conjunction with curve £, and several years' magnetic intensity for Chelten- 
ham, Md., and Honolulu, and find manv interestmg comparisons which when 
further developed may prove of value in helping to smvo th4 origin of curve £, 
and explain certain magnetic phenomena. 

The latitude variation curve for several years has also been studied in con- 
junction with £» and it is honed when this comparison b more thoroughly 
pursued interesting results may be obtained. 

Fig. 2 b given to show the annual position of curve £ both above and ^ 
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below its normal in conjunction with the annual quake freouency curve for 
Victoria. A etu^ of these clearly demonstrates a remarkable correspondence 
between them. The annual mean temperature for Victoria is plotted above 
these curves in order to point out that the years of highest temperature, viz., 
1900, 1906, and 1910, are the years when curve E is furthest from its normal 
position. With the exception cf 1899 an agreement is also noticeable between 
the quake frequency curve and annual mean temperature. 

In conclusion, ^though changes of temperature, barumetiic pressure, ocean 
tidal loading, snow in the mountains, and other local forces yet to be studied, 
may contribute to form curve K, the writer suggests that a certain proportion 
of this curve represents the presence of slow earth strains and movements ever 
active throughout the world, but more pronounced at Victoria, which is 
situated upon the great line of weakness and seismic zone extending from 
Alaska to Peru and Chile. The study of these earth strains and slow movements 
may therefore prove not only of scientific interest but of great practical value 
in determining the probable times when dangerous conditions might be expected 
in collieries, a further insight into earthquake phenomena, and even the force 
or forces causing these strains jmay have an important bearing upon the cyclic 
climatic changes known to exist throughout the world. 

The autho^ therefore suggests that the Association take steps to continue 
these rosearcnes in other portions of the Empire, in order to check what has 
been done and to throw more light upon this important subject. 


5. The Solar Cycle, and the Jamaica Rainfall and Earthquake Cycles, 
By Maxwell Hall, M,A,, F.R.A.S, 

In the following table M marks maxima and m minima for sun-spots, the 
rainfall, and earthquakes in Jamaica. The earthquoko statistics are given in 
the Third Report on Earthquakes in Jamaica which was issued by the' Govern* 
ment of that Colony in 1907. 



Year 



Bolar 

Rainfall 

Earthquakes 

1870 




M 

_ 


1871 




. — 

— 



1872 



• 


m 

M 

1873 





— 


1874 




— 

— 



1875 



. 

— 

(m) 



1876 




— 




1877 




— 

— 



1878 




m 

— 

— 

1879 




— 



1880 





m 

tn 

1881 




— 





1882 




. 

— 



1883 




' — 

— 

— -i 

1884 




i 

m 



1885 




! - 

— 



1886 



.* 

1 — 

— 

M 

1887 




— 

— 

— 

1888 

• V 



] - 

— 


1889 




1 m 

— 

— 

1800 




J - 

m 

— 

1891 





— 

— 

1892 




— 

— 

m 

1893 





— 

— 

1894 




M 

— 

— 

1895 




— 

m 

— 

1896 






M 

1897 




— 

— * 

• a 


sa 
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Yoar 


Polar 


Rainfall 


Earthquakefl 


1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 
1003 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 



I 



Excepting the rainfall minimum in 1875 the minima for rainfall follow solar 
maximum and minimum by one and a half or two years. The rainfall maxi- 
mum between the minimum are more irregular. 

The earthquake maxima follow the solar maxima by two years. The earth- 
quake minima follow the solar minima by two or three years. 

The droughts recorded in Jamaica history are as follow, see Long, Vol. III., 
p. 615 : ‘ From October 1768 to May 1870 was the longest and severest drought 
ever remembered in the island.' In 1786 there was another great drought 
(Bockford, p. 63). Again, fr<jm the end of 1839 to the spring of 1841, and, 
lastly, in 1845. Wo thus got the following table : — 

Dnmghts Solar Epochs 

1709 m 1766-5 

1786 m 1784-7 

1840 M 1837-2 

1845 m 1843-5 


Average ... 2 years. 

Horo again we see the droughts followed the solar maximum and minimum 
by about two years. 


Intervals 
2-5 vears. 
13 ‘ „ 
2-8 „ 
ir» 


6. Orent Boundary Waves : Parallactic Tides set up in the Bottom Layers 
of the Sea hy the Moon, By Professor O. Pbtterson. 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBEB 6. 

Discussion on Stellar Distribution and Movements, Opened hy 
A. S. Eddington, M,A, — See Reports, p. 246. 


Department op General Physics and Astronomy. 

The following Papers were read : — 

1. Corpuscular Radiation, By Professor W. H. Braoo, F.R,S, 

Corpusonlar radiation may be defined aa consisting of * entities * or * quanta,* 
each moving in a straight line with uniform velocity and unchanging propeitiea 
unless impressed forces cause a oha^. It is a separate question whether corpuscular 
radiation is necessarily material. a and rays are corpuscular, but not sound 
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Of light aa usually oonoeived. Tho i)oint to be considered now is the classification 
of X and y rays. 

The one certain property of tho X or 7 ray is its power of exciting a ^-ray by en- 
counter with an atom. The speed of the /9-ray depends on tho quaiity of tho X-ray, 
but not on tho nature of tho atom, and its direction eontinucs more or loss tho direction 
of the X-ray, more in tho caso of tho penetrating 7-ray, loss in the coso of tho ‘ softer ' 
X-rays. Since /3-rays produce ionisation, phosphoresce nco, and photographic action 
it may bo true, and experiment actually proves, that those accompanimonts of X-ray 
absorption are really duo to the /i-rays, tho X-rays having no direct effects of this 
kind. The ‘ abso^tion coefficient ' of a substance is simply a measure of its power 
of prompting the X-rays to produce /B-rays. 

Tho energy of the /9-ray cannot come from the atom ; for each atom would then 
have its own speed of ejection which, os well as the direction of projection, would bo 
independent of the properties and conditions of the X-ray. Also then^ is no evidence 
of tho existence of such induced radio-activity, implying the release of atomic energy. 

Nor can tho energy of tho /9-ray be tho result of the accumulation in the atom 
of energy extracted from many X-rays. The arguments against the caso just con- 
sidered hold hero also with little change : and it could hardly be supposed that the 
accession of the last infinitesimal amount of energy required to fill the store in the 
atom and provide for the energy of tho /P-ray would determine so effectively tho 
direction in which the /B-ray is ejected. 

Wo must, therefore, suppose that one X-ray provides the energy for one ^-ray; 
similarly that in the X-ray bulb, one /8-ray excites one X-ray. I pointed out two years 
ago ' that this was strondy supported by the near equality in speed of tho $ or cathode 
ray which produces the A-ray in the X-ray bulb to tho speed of tho 3-ray which that 
X-ray finally produces. Tho figures were only approximately, though sufficiently, 
known at that time : the recent doterminations of Whiddington have greatly 
strengthened the argument. It is clear that little energy is lost in the interchange of 
form, 3 to X ray and back again : and further, since tho speed of the secondary 
3*ray is independent of the distance which the X-ray has travelled, tho X-ray cannot 
diffuse its energy as it goes. That is to say, it is a corpuscle.* Moreover, it cannot 
^nd energy on ionisation, a conclusion which I have verified.’^ Tho energy of an 
X corpuscle is given by the energy of the 3* ray which it produces : and this definition 
is complete so far as is known. It is preferable to a definition by penetrating power, 
since the latter must have reference to some particular substance. 

Barkla has shown that many substances emit homogeneous X-rays of characteristic 
penetrating power when irradiated by X-rays of greater penetrating power. In tho 
langpiage of the corpuscular theory, an X corpuscle of definite energy is frequently 
emitted by a substance which is under bombardment by X corpuscles of greater 
energy. As far as the energy relations go, this is what the corpuscular theory would 
lead us to expect. Whiddmgton has shown ^ that X-rays cannot excite the charac- 
teristio rays of any substance unless they have themselves been excited by cathode 
rays of energy exceeding a certain limit. This follows from tho corpuscular theory. 
The requisite ener(nr is that of the characteristic X corpuscle of that substance. The 
recent demonstration by C. T. H. Wilson of the tracks of ionising agents in a gas, 
tracks which are rendered visible to the eye by the condensation of water vapour 
upon them, are also illustrations of tho theory.^ 

The oorpusoular form of the X and 7 ray, and its energy relations to tho 3-ray 
which is its origin, and the 3- ray which is its conclusion are the principal things which 
any theory must account for, and any model must illustrate. For this reason tho 
imreading pulse of Stokes fails : and so also docs the kink in the tube of force of 
J. J. Thomson. The former diffuses its energy over a broadening surface, the latter 
over a lengthening lino. It is true that certain phenomena suggest the existence of 
links between X-rays and light, such as the so-called polarisation of the former, and 
the photo-electric properties of tho latter. But tho nature of these links is not clear 
now, though it may be revealed more clearly in the future. Tho * corpuscular theory * 
of X-rays is really an induction from ozporimontal facts. The * neutral-pair* theory 
which I have described at various times 19 at any rate a simple working model. But 
the * ether-pulse theory ’ is at present little more than an aspiration. 

' Presidential Address to the Australasian AsHociation for tho Advancement of 
Heience, Brisbane, January 19011. - Proc, Boy, iVor., 85, p. 349. 

> Ibid,, 85, p. 323. « Ibid., 85, p. 285. 
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2, The Dependence of the Spectrum of an Element on iie Atomic Weight, 
By Professor W. M. Hicks, D,Sc,, F,R.S, 

In addition to the well-known eeriea lines of a speotrnm, a larae number of others 
are directly related to them in the same way as the second or tmrd set of a doublet 
or triplet series depends on the first, or as the satellite linos of a D series depend on the 
more intense set The relation may be ropresontod in the following way. The wave 
number of a line is given by a formula of the form N/tl + - JN/{m + D}* which 

may bo denoted for, say a S|- series by Sx(D,) - VS (m). The S, series will then 
bo denoted by SJD, ~ W^) — VS(m). As instances of one type of the relations 
in question, the following may be taken as examples amongst many others. 


Mg 

A 

4730.42 

Si(D, - 42Wi - 24Wg) - VB(1) 

0 

•26 

4671.33 

Si(D, - 45Wi - 14W*) ~ VS(l + W2) 


•06 


0160.87 

Sj(D,) - V(1 - W.) 

-•02 

•10 ' 

Ca < 

' 

6439.36 

Si(D, -f- 2Wj + low,) - VS(1 + W.) 

0 



1 6462.76 

Si(D, + 5Wi + 5W,) - VS(1 + W|) 

-•04 

I 

•10 : 

Sr ■ 

[6550.63 

Si(D, - 6W,) - VSl 

0 

•20 j 

1 


1 6408.65 

Si(D, - 7Wg) - VS(1 + 2W,) 

0 

L ■“ ! 


In the above the first column the wave length, the second the dependence 
on the atomic weight term W, or Wj, the third the diuerence between oaloulated and 
observe^ on the supposition that the observed value for S, (1) is exact, and the last 
the limits of possiUo error. The examples are chosen from the sharp series — ^but 
the other serieB show similar connections. 


3. On the Arc Spectra of certain Metals in the Infra-red Region (\7600 
to \ 10,000). By Major B. H. Hills, F,R,S, 

In 1880 Abney showed that it was possible to prepare a collodion-bromide 
emulsion which was sensitive in the infra-red region about as far as \10,000, and 
a few years later he published his now well-known map of this portion of the 
solar spectrum. 

With one or two exceptions ho did not extend his researches to include 
metallic spectra and since that time it does not appear that any other experi- 
menter has followed up this line of work. For such observations of infra-red 
spectra as have been made either some form of bolometer or thermopile has 
been employed or, where photographic methods have been used, recourse has 
been had to plates stained with an organic dye. The latter method is not avail- 
able beyond A8,000, while with any form of thermopile method it is extremely 
difficult to attain adequate resolving power. It would appear that Abney’s 
emulsion furnishes the nest means of recording lines in this part of the spectrum 
and it is difficult to understand its total neglect by spectroscopic workers. 

The importance of observing infra-red spectra lies not in the addition of a 
few new lines to the known metallic spectra, but in the fact that these new 
lines are just those most favourably situated for obtaining the laws governing 
series of spectrum lines, and therefore leading to fresh Tight on the interior 
dynamics of the molecule. 

For the present research a spectroscope of two dense flint prisms was 
employed. Wave lengths were determined by comparisons with the dbarp lines 
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in tho solar spoctrum, using Abney’s wavo lengths, corrected to accord with 
modern values, as the standards. 

The wave lengths obtained are probably correct within one unit. Better 
results could be obtained with a grating, but very prolonged exposures would 
be required. 

In the preparation of the emulsion Ahnoy’s proscription was generally fol- 
lowed, witn some modifications in detail lound advantageous in practice. A 
full description of the method of preparing such an emulsion with ease and cer- 
tainty will be given in another place. 


4. The Specific Ileais at High Temperatures and the Latent Heats of 
Metals. By H. (J. Greenwood, M.Sc. 

Pabt li Alumutiitm and Zinc. 

This investigation was undertaken to provide more reliable data for the 
spocific heats of metals at high' temperatures than those at present available, 
particularly in the region of their melting-points, and also to determine tho 
latent heats of fusion. Tho metals studied in tho first stage were aluminium 
and zinc, on account of their comparatively low melting-points. In both casc.s 
the published data were very unsatisfactory. In order to cany out experiments 
above tho melting-point the metals wore sealed up in silica tubes, which were 
dropped, not directly into the calorimeter water, but into a funnel-shaped tube 
filled with light calomed magnesia. As the use of this entails a comparatively 
long intervals before thermal equilibrium is attained, special precautions were 
necessary to ensure maximum regularity and constancy in the cooling and heat- 
ing conditions. Special attention was also devoted to an automatic arrangement 
for swinging round tho furnaces over tho calorimeter and dropping tho specimen 
at tho desired moment by the fusion of a platinum suspension loop. Tho fur- 
nace only approached the calorimeter just before dropping the specimen and at 
once returned to its original position. In this way the transfer of heat from 
the furnace to the calorimeter was rendered negligibly small and any ladiation 
from the furnace was the same during tho initial and final periods. Consider- 
able difficulty was experienced in making up the specimens from the cracking 
of the silica envelopes os the metal inside expanded and contracted. Finally, 
however, by careful manipulation it was found possible to overcome tho diffi- 
culty. The spocific heat of fused silica being unknown it was necessary in tho 
first place carefully to determine this, as the thermal equivalent of the silica 
envelope was a considerable fraction of the whole. This wn.*i the more neces- 
sary 08 the temperature coefficient of silica is fairly large. Tho curve for tho 
mean specific heat of zinc was found to bo continuous above and below the 
melting-point, while the latent heat of fusion was found to bo about 26 gr. cals, 
per gram. In the case of aluminium the curve exhibited a sharp upward bond 
just below the melting-point, which is probably to be associated with a prema- 
ture fusion of the metal. By including this heat evolution the latent heat was 
found to bo about 06 gr. cals, per gram. The curve for the specific heat above 
the melting-point was found to be steeper than immediately below. 


5. On the Recent Eclipse. By Rev. A, L. Cortie, S.J. 


6. On the Recent Eclipse. By J. H. Wortiungton. 
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Departmf.nt of Meteorology. 

Th? following Papers and lleport were read : — 

1. The Effect of the Labrador Current upon the Surface Temperature f the 
North Atlantic ; and of the latter upon Air Temperature and Barometric 
Pressure over the British Islands. By Commander M. W. C. Hep- 
worth, C.Z?., R.N.R, 

In a paper contributed to this Association by myself, in 1908, on *A Com- 
parison of the Changes in the ^J’emperatnre of the Waters of the North Atlantic, 
and the Strength of the Trade Winds,* it was pointed out that evidence was not 
wanting to prove that deviations from the normal in the average distribution of 
surface temperature in the North Atlantic, during a series of months, are related, 
through the agency of the Oulf Stream, to departures from the average strength 
of the Trade Winds of the North and South Atlantic in the corresponding series 
of months of the previous year; notwithstanding the many causes affecting the 
temperature of the surface water, which tend to mask the appearance of such a 
connection. 

The purpose of the present paper is to show by diagrams the effect of the 
Labrador Current, one of the most potential of the causes referred to, in modify- 
ing the Gulf Stream influence in the North Atlantic. 

During the five years, 1903-07, increased activity of this current, evinced by 
an increase of ioe in the North-Western Atlantic, was generally followed by a 
decline in the surface temperature of a part of the ocean represented by a zone 
between Florida Strait and Valencia. 

Moreover, from a comparison of the surface temperature in that zone with 
nir temperature and barometrical pressure at three stations in these Islands — 
Valencia, Sumburgh Head, and North Shields — it appears that a decline in sea 
temperature is frequently associated with a corresponding decline in air tempera- 
ture at the «rtations named ; and, to some extent, with an increase of pressure also, 
and tnee verad. 

As regards ice frequency it should be understood from the outset that it is 
the cold ice-bcaring current, not the ice it brings, that lowers the surface tem- 
perature of the ocean. 

As best illustrating the correlations referred to above, the years 1903 and 
1906 may be taken. In 1903 the abnormal quantity of ice brought south was 
associated with an almost persistent defect in sea temperature from May to 
December; a corresponding defect in air temperature, and, partially, an increase 
in pressure. 

In 1906 the association of ioe frequency with sea temperature and air tem- 
perature at the three stations was no less marked. With the failing activity of 
the Labrador Current in September and October, shown by declining ice fre- 
quency, sea temperature rose ; and air temperature at the three stations, rising 
in August, remained about the normal during those months. The increase and 
diminution of pressure corresponding to the fall and rise of air temperature 
could also be traced except in May and September. In the latter month, how- 
ever, an anti cyclone became the dominating factor. 

This year (1911) the quantity of ice increased rapidly from January to April 
and decreased as rapidly after May. The surface temperature of the North 
Atlantic, mainly in defect until April has been above the average since that 
month. Air temperature somewhat above the normal at the three stations in 
January and February declined in March, recovered in April, and has since been 
above the normal, considerably above in May, and since June. 


2 . The Amount and Verticed Distribution of Water Vapour on Clear Days, 
By ProfesaoT W. J. Homphebys. 

It is of Qspocial importance to anyone using a bolometer, or a pyrholiometer, 
to know the approximate amount of water-vapour through which the radiation 
reaching his instrument has passed. 
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To obtain tln> valno the records of govonty-four balloon flights, gomo mannod, 
the others free, made on cloudless days, have boon ussombled and studied. Tho 
results show that tho amount of water-vapour i>er unit volume decreases witli 
elevation in an approximate geometric ratio, and that the thirknoss of tho 
water layer that would result from a condensation of all the water- vapour in 
tho atmosphere above any given level, whatever the season, so long as only 
cloudless days are considered, may be approximately expressed by the 
equation, 

d = 2c, 

in which d is the depth of the water layer in millimetres and e the partial pres- 
sure of the water-vapour in millimetres of mercury. 

This is some 13 per cent, less than tho value found by Hann as the average 
for all sorts of days, and heretofore used in bolomctric work. 


3. Report on the InveMigation of the Upper Atmosphere, 
iSec Reports, p. 27. 


4. A Theodolite for Observing Balloons, By Dr. W. N. Shaw, F.R.S. 


6. Some Models representing Air-currents up to a Height of Nine Kilo- 
metres, based upon Observations with Pilot-balloons, By Dr. W. N. 
Shaw, F,R.S, 


6. Planetary Circulation in the Atmosphere, By Dr. II. N. Dickson, 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 6 . 

The following Papers and Report were read : — 

1. On Possible Rdations Between Sun-spots and the Planets, 

By F, J, M. Stratton. 

Tho author discussed the eun-«pot material for the years 3874-1909 tubulated 
to show phase effects due t/O Venus and Jupiter. The general disagreement of 
tho Venue and Jupiter results, when compared with tho agreement found 
between Venus and Mercury by Dr. Schuster, leads to the general conclusion 
that tho inequalities found are to be traced to the chance incidonco of the 
various sun-spot maxima, and that a considerably longer period must bo avail- 
able before trustworthy results can be obtained. 


2. On the Law 3 of Solutions, By H. Davies, B.Sc, 

Ostwald’s law docs not hold for solutions of binary electrolytes, and empirical 
relations have been devised by Rudolphi, van't Hofif, Storoh, Kohlrausch, Ac. The 
object of this paper is to obtain Rudo]^*8 and van*t HofiTs equations from theoretical 
consideratiODB and to deduce equations holding for dilute solutions of more complex 
electrolytes. 

Solvents are oharactorised by strong association. Tho cause of the association 
in the case of water is the fact that oxygen has a potential valency of four. Taking 
this value, chemical formulae can easily be made up for (lijO)n where ‘ n* may be 
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any Integer from 2 upwards. The most probable value of ' n ’ for water at ordinary 
toroporaturea ia 3. While the greater part of any quantity of water oonsiata of (H|0)a 
it ia probable that the actual state at anv temperature ia one of equilibrium between 
varying amounts of (H,0)„ and H,0. At the moment of disaooiation the 

single molecule produced ia unaaturatod and tends to produce dissooiation of other 
water or salt molecules within roach. This seems the proper explanation of the 
ionisation of solutes. The state of equilibrium existing in water can itself bo repre- 
sented by Ostwald’s law derived from the work of Guldberg and Waagc, thus 

(1 — aw)Vvy ~~ 


Tlie symbols have the meanings usually assigned to ‘ o * and ‘ V.* The law for the 
solute only, asaumod in the same state and occupying the same volume as it actually 
does in the solution, will l>o 


(1 - «)V 


K. 


( 2 ) 


The addition of salt to the solvent will necessarily destroy the state of equilibrium 
represented by (1) and (2). 

The change in equilibrium of water may bo proportional to cither, (o; the amount 
of salt addo<l, or (b) the amount of disfiociatod salt added. 

Tho change in the value of K for the soliito will necessarily bo proportional to tho 
amount of dissociated water, as only single moloculcs, ».c. HgO, aro able to attach to 
themsolvcfl tho ions from the solute. Wc may thus put, taking (a) above 


Kf^ •*= K'v> y and K K' 

As aw will be rmall, put 1 - ow 1 ; romombering also that Vi/> is sensibly constant, 
wc can immediately obtain 


K 


K' 

Vw 




”(1 


o® 

-«)V 


whence 


(1 - aVv 


= B. 


This is Rudolphi's law. 

If the assumption (6) above is used then tho change in Kte will be given by 


K«'=K'u>^, 

and by the same process as above tho final result is 

(1 - «)»V 

This is van’t HofTs equation. 

The above oquationB are thus obtained from theoretical considerations of the law 
of mass action for both solvent and solute, Tlio assumption in the theory outlined 
that is most open to doubt is that involved in equation (1) namely, that water dis- 
sociates into two parts. 

The most probable value of * n ’ being 3, it is possible that the state of equilibrium 
is one between (H|0)t and throe moleoulea, HgO. Applying the mass-action law 
to this case and proce^ng as above there results, in place of Rudolpbi’s equation, 

and in place of vanHHofTs equation, 

_ 

. ■ , . OB B, 

Those two equations do not hold for dilute solutions, so that it seems oorreet to 
consider the products of dissooiation to 1 m di-hydrol and mono-hydrol at ordinarf 
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temperaturei. AppMng the same prooeu to the oaso of eleotrolytee which give 
three ions on diflBO(natioD« the following equations are obtained correspondinfl to 
(a) and (6). 


a* 

(1 - «)V* 


Const. 


which should hold for dilute 
binary electrolytes. 


, Const. 

(1 - a)V^ 

solutions as well as Hudolphi’s and van't Hoff's do for 


3. Anomalous Dispersion and Solar Phrtimncna. 

By Professor P. V. Bevan, Af.J., Sc.D. 

If light from a non-uniform source, such as an arc light, be sent through a 
tube containing non-homogenoous vapour of a metal which can show anomalous 
dispersion, and then an image of the source bo focused on tho slit of a Bi)ectro- 
scope, an apparent doable reversal of certain lines may appear. This pheno- 
menon was observed by the author with potassium vapour first and with other 
alkali metals later. The explanation of the phenomenon is simple. If the 
brightest parts of the imago formed without the tube of metallic vapour bo 
just above or below the sht of the spectroscope, then when the metal vapour is 
in the track of the train some of the light of wave length very near that of an 
absorption line of tho metal may be deviated by the metallic vapour sufficiently 
to fall on the slit. In tho most simple case when the vapour acta as a prism 
with refracting edge horizontal and directed upwards, light of wave length just 
greater than that of an absorption line is diverted downwards, light of wave 
length loss than that of tho absorption line is deviated upwards. When, then, 
we have tho images of the two pules of tho arc, one just above and one just 
below the slit, we may have light from those poles on each side of tho absorption 
line getting into the spcctrosooiw giving bright lines on a darker backgromid, 
which is foVmed by the light which has come from elsewhere through the vapour 
and showing a dark broadened absorption band. This appears to be a double 
reversal of the line — as a dark line in the ^sition of tho actual absorption lino 
always appears between the two bright lines. Various modifications of this 
appearance can be obtained and similar results to those described by Julius. 
It seemed as if this phenomenon might have a bearing on solar phenomena and 
might give somo help in the interpretation of spectro-heliographs. The essenco 
of the phenomenoq is that a non-uniform source of light should be employed — 
it is clear that with a point source of light no such double reversal could occur, 
and that with a uniformly bright source no such phenomenon could occur with 
vapour acting as a single prism. It is also clear that with any number of masses 
of vapour of identical nature and a uniform extended source behind them no 
double reversals could occur. Suppose, however, a uniform plane of luminous 
matter represents the photosphere and that this is observed normally. In 
front of this suppose a mass of dense vapour of sodium, for example. This 
would give broadened absorption lines in light received on a spectroscope. If 
now above this there is another mass of sodium vapour of less density than tho 
first -’this will be transparent to light near the centre of tho absorption lines 
which is absorbed by the first mass. But for this lij^ht the refraction index of 
the vapour may be greater or less than 1, so that light which has coiiio from 
the parts of the photosphere outside the part shielded by the first m^s of 
vapour may bo deviated by the second mass so that it emerges fiom this nor- 
mally to the photosphere. We shall have then, when the image of this part of 
the sun is thrown on tho slit of the . spectroscope, in addition to the broadened 
absorption bands, brmht light very near tho centre of the absorption band and 
on each side of it. This will appear, therefore, as a double revcr.sal. The con- 
ditions for such a phenomenon are simple and, in fact, seem veiy likely to 
occur; tho effect would bo duo to numbers of these masses of vapour, and the 
conditiona necessary are simply that the masses of vapour near tho photosphere 
are of greater density than those further away; which is what we should 
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expoct. Tho ofTeH would be fairly permanent, as is obacrvod in speciro-heliu- 
fprams, for the detail of the spectro-heliogram is so large that a continually shift- 
ing set of masses of vapour would give on the average a similar double reversal 
until a change of distribution through an enormous volume of the sun's material 
had taken place. This suggestion is put forward as a possiblo cause of some of 
the phenomena observed in spoctro- heliograms, which arc difficult of interpreta- 
tion on the more generally accepted theory. 


4, The Use of Diagrams in the Classification of Climates. 
By Dr. John Ball and J. I. Craig. 


5. Note on an Unusual Type of Meteor observed at Portsmouth, 
August 31, 1911. By F. J. M. Straiton. 

The author described the path of a meteor (observed from the end of the 
pier) moving slowly from the zenith towards the north. The shapl of the path 
(a letter J with arms of 16°, li°, 3° approximately) was probably due to fore- 
shortening, accompanied by a slight swerve. The swerve might bo traced to 
spin and resistance, or to unequal heating elTecte. 


6, Report of the Committee on Electrical Standards . — See Reports, p. 80. 
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Section B.— CHEMISTRY. 

President op the Section. — Professor J. Walker, D.Sc., F.R.S. 


THUItSOAY, AUGUST 31. 

The President delivered the following Address : — 

Theories oj Solutions. 

TwentY'ONK years ago the Chemistry Section of the British Association at its 
meeting in Leeds was the scone of a great discnssion on the nature of solutions. 
It was iny first experience of a British Association meeting, and T well remember 
the stimulating effect of the lively discussion on all who took part in it. To-day, 
speaking from the honourable position of President of the Section, 1 conceive 
T can do no better than indic.ato the position of the question at the present 
time. And this appears to me the more appropriate as our science has had this 
year to mourn the departure of van’t Hoff, the founder of the modern theory 
of solution, whose name will remain one of the greatest in theoretical chemistry 
- -in time to come, it will, 1 think, be considered almost the greatest. He hail 
expressed the hope that he might attend this mooting as he did that twenty- 
one years ago. The hope is not fulfilled : his activity is merged in the final 
equilibrium of death. But his ideas are part and parcel of the chemical equip- 
ment of every one of us, and we know that whatever form the fundamental 
conceptions of chemistry may assume, the quantitative idea of osmotic pressure 
will be to the theory of solution what the quantitative idea of the atom is to 
chemical composition and properties. For I must emphasise the fact that 
chemistry u essentially a quantitative science, and no chemical theory, no 
partial chemical theory even, can be successful unless its character is quantita- 
tive. To quote the words of Lord Kelvin : * I often say that when you can 
measure w^t you are speaking about, and express it in numbers, you know 
something about it ; but when you cannot measure it, when you cannot express it 
in numbers, your knowledge is of a meagre and unsatisfactory kind ; it may be 
the beginning of knowledge, but you have scarcely in your thoughts advanced to 
the stage of science. * 

A {general theory of solutions must be applicable to all solutions — ^to those 
in which solvent and solute exist in practically mere intermixture, as well to 
those in which solute and solvent are bound together in what we cannot sharply 
distinguish from ordinary chemical union. Between these extremes all grades 
of binding between solvent and solute exist, and it may be well to give a few 
examples illustrating the various types of solution. 

Where no affinity exists between solvent and solute, the solution is practically 
of the same type as a mixture of two gases which are without chemit^al action on 
each other. The solute is merely dilu^ by the solvent and retains its properties 
unchanged. An example of this type of solution may be found in the solution 
of one saturated hydrocarbon in another, say of pentane in hexane. On mixing 
the two liquids there is no evidence of union between them, the volume of the 
mixture is practically the sum of the volume of the components, the heat of 
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solution is practically nil, tho vapour presttiPe of each constituent is reduced 
merely as it by dilution with the other constituent, and so on. That there is 
sonic action between the two components even in this extreme case must be 
admitted, but it may be referred entirely to action of a physical kind, such as 
one finds on mixing one gas with another at considerable pressures. Action of 
li chemical nature is absent. If it bo said that even saturated hydrocarbons 
have sorno chnmical affinity for each other, recourse may still be had for examples 
to mixtures of two inactive ehnnents, say liquid argon and liquid krypton, where 
chemiffll aflinity is non existent. 

At the other extreme we have such solution.s as those of sulphuric acid and 
water Here tliere is every physical evidence of I'hemical union. The volume 
of the mixture is by no means the sum of tho volumes of the components; the 
amount of heat evolved on mixing is very great; the separate liquids, which are 
practically non-conductorfa^ yield on mixing a solution which is a good conductor; 
and so on There is obviously here a great influence of tho solvent water on the 
solute sulphuric acid, and this influence we can only account for by assuming 
that it is essentially chemical in character. 

A.s the influence in such a case is necessarily reciprocal, then if even one of 
the constituents of the solution is inactive chemically there can plainly be no 
action of a chemical nature on mixing. Thus, no matter what solvent wa take, 
It can exorcise no action other than that of a physical kind on argon, say, which 
iias been dissolved in it; and, again, if liquid argon is chosen as solvent no 
Hulwtance dissolved in it can be affected by it chemically, and we thus obtain only 
the pi'opcrtie.s of a physical mixture. Tt is convenient therefore to classify liquid 
solvents according io their chemical activity. The saturated hydrocarbons, 
which are chemically very inert, and, as their name paraffin implies, little dis- 
posed to chemical action of any kind, may be taken os typically inactive solvents, 
analogous to liquid argon. Wat/cr, on tho other hand, as its numerous com- 
pounds (hydrates) with all kinds of substances testify, may be taken as a 
typi<ally active solvent. The ordinary organic solvents exhibit intermediate 
degrees of aefivity. 

For the purpose of illustrating the effect of solvents on a dissolved substance 
one may conveniently take a coloured substance in a series of colourless solvents. 
If the subsf4inco is unaffected by the solvent, we might reasonably expect the 
colour of the solution to be the same as the colour of the vapour of the substance 
at equal concentration. Iodine, for instance, gives rise to the familiar violet 
vapour. Its sohition in carbon disulphide has a colour practically similar, but. 
its solution in alcohol or water is of a brown tint quite different from the 
other. In the indifferent hydrocarbons and in chloroform the colour is like that 
in carbon disulphide, in methyl or ethyl alcohol it is brown. We conclude 
theroforo roughly that iodine dissolved in saturated hydrocarbons, in chloroform, 
carbon tetrachloride and carbon disulphide is little affocted bv the solvent, 
whereas in water and the alcohols it is greatly affected, probably by waj of 
combination, since in all tho solvents two atoms of iodine seem io be associated 
in the moleculo. That combination between the iodine and the active solvents 
has really occurred receives confirmation from the behaviour of iodine in dilute 
solution in glacial acetic acid. If the colour of this solution is observed in the 
cold it is seen to be brown, vesembling in colour the aqueous solution. If the 
solution be now heated to the boiling-point, the colour changes to pink, which 
may be taken to indicate that the compound of iodine and acetic acid which 
is stable at the ordinary temperature becomes to a large extent dissociated at 100^. 

Now, as I have saia, a general theory of solution must be applicable to all 
classes of solution, and herein lies the importance of van't Hoff's osmotic 
piesBure theory. It applies equally to mixtures of gases, to mixtures of inert 
liquids, and to mixtures such as those of sulphuric acid and water; and it has 
the further advantage that so long as the solutions considered are dilate there are 
simple relations connecting the osmotic pressure with other easily measurable 
properties of the solutions. It has been unfortunately the custom to oppose the 
osmotic pressure theory of solution to the hydrate, or more generally the solvate, 
theory, in which combination between solute and solvent is assumed. The solvate 
theory is, in the first place, not a ^neral theory, and in the second place it is 
perfectly compatible with the osmotic pressure theory. It is In fact with regard 
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to a general thoory of solutions on the Hanie piano as the elertrolytic dissocia- 
tion tneory of AiTheniuB. This thoory of ionisation applies to a certain class 
of solutions, those, namely, which' conduct electrn'ity, and is a welcome and 
necessary adjunct in accounting for the numerical values of the osmotic pressure 
found in such solutions. Similarly tho hydrate, or more generally the solvato, 
theory is applicable only to those solutions in which combination between solvent 
and solute occurs, and will no doubt in time afford valuable information with 
regard to the osmotic presbure, especially of concentrated solutions in which tho 
afhnity between solvent and solute is most evident. It can tell us nothing 
about solutions in which one, or both, components is inactive, just as tho 
electrolytic dissociation theory can tell us nothing about sulutiuns which do not 
conduct electricity. 

Tho great practical advantage bequeathed to chemists by the genius of van’t 
Hof! is the assimilation of substances m dilute solution to substances in tho 
uaseouB state. Hero all substances obey tho same physical laws, and a sccuro 
oasis is offered for calculation coniiecliiig mcasurablo phynical magnitudes, 
irrespective of the chemical nature of the substances and of the solvents in which 
they are dissolved, pi'ovided only that the solutions are uon-clocirolytes. If 
tho solutions are electrolytes, tho disMociation theory of Arrhenius, developed 
indepondeutiy of the osmotic pressure theory of vau't Hoif, gives tho necessary 
complement, \nd fur aqueous solutioiLs offers a simple basis lor calculation. 
Van’t Hoi! has given to science tho numerically definable conception of osmotic 
pressure; Arrhenius has contributed tho nunierically definable conception of 
coeiiicient of activity of electrolytes in aqueous solution, or what is now called 
tho degree of ionisation. 

Of lato there has been a tendency in some thermodynamical quarters to 
belittle the unportance of tho conception of osmotic pressure. It is quito true * 
that from the mathematical thermodynamical point of view it may be relegated 
to a seocmd place, and oven dispensed with altogether, for it is thermodynamically 
related to other magnitudes which can be substituted for it. Rut it may be 
quostioued if without the conception tho cultivators of the thermodynamic 
method would ever have arrived at tho results obtained by vau’t iiol! 
through osmotic pressure. Van’t Hoff was only an amateur of thermodynamics, 
but the results achieved by him in that field are of lasting impuitauce, and his 
work and the conception of osmotic pressure have given a great siLinuluB to the 
cultivation of thermodvuamics to chemistry. 

And here wo trench on a question on whuli a certain confusion of thought 
often exists. To the investigator it is open to choose that one of several equiva- 
lent methods or conceptions which best suits his personal idiosyncrasy. To tho 
teacher such a choice is not open. He must choose the method or oon(H?ption 
which is most clearly intelligible to students, and is at the same time least likely 
to lead to misconception. Osmotic pressure is a conception which the chemical 
student of mediocre mathematical attainments can grasp, and it is not difficult to 
teach the general elementary theory of dilute solutions by means of it and of 
reversible cycles without liability to radical error or misconception. I should bo 
sorry on the other hand to try to teach the theory of solutions to ordinary 
chemical students by means of any thermodynamic function. The two methods 
are thermodynamically equivalent, and the second is mathematically more ele- 
gant and in a way simpler, but it affords less opixirtunity than the first for the 
student to submit his methods to any practical chock or test, and m nine cases 
out of ten would lead to error and confusion. The difficulty of tlio student is 
not the mathematical one; with the excellent teaching of mathematics now 
afforded to students of physics and chemistry the mathematical difficulty has 
practically disappeared- >the difficulty lies in critically scrutinising the conditions 
mider which each equation is used is applicable. 

Of the mechanism of osmotic pressure we still know nothing, but with ilic 
practical measurement of osmotic pressure great advances ha\e been made iii 
recent years. In particular the admirable work of Morse and Frazer is of the 
first importance in establishing for sOhitiong up to normal concentration the 
relationship between osmotic pressure and composition, and its variation with 
the temperature. Much may be anticipated from the continuation of these 
accurate and valuable researches, the experimental difficulties of which are 
enormous. 
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We uro indebted to America not only for these researches, and for the 
vuluinmous material of H. G. Jones and his collaborators dealing with hydrates 
iu solution, but also to A. A. Noyes and his school for accurate ex^rimental 
work and for systematic treatment of solutions on the theoretical side. They, 
and also Van Laar, have shown how solutions not coming within the ordinary 
range of dilute solutions to which van't Hoff's simple law is applicable, may 
in some cases at least be made amenable to mathematical treatment. Vau't Hotf 
chiMvo one simplification of the general theory by considering only very dilute 
solutions, for which very simple laws hold good, just as they do for dilute 
gasos. Even a single gas in the concentrated or compressed form diverges 
widely from the simple gas laws; much more then may concentrated solutions 
diverge from the simple osmotic pressure law. The other simplification is to 
consider solutions of which the components ore miscible in all proportions and 
are without action on each other; and this method has been developed with 
marked success fxx>m the point of view of osmotic pressure and other oolhgativo 
properties. 

The outstanding practical problem in the domain of electrolytic solutions is 
to show why the strong electrolytes are not subservient to the same laws as 
govern weak electrolytes. If we apply the general mass-action law of chemistry 
to the electrically active and inactive parts of a dissolved substance (the ions 
and un-ionieed molecules) os deduced from the conductivities by the rule ot 
Arrhenius, wc find that lor a binary subslanco a certain formula connecting con- 
centration and ionisation should be followed, a formula which we know by the 
name of Ostwald's dilution law. This law seems to be strictly applicable to 
solutions of feeble clixtrolytos, but to solutions of strong electrolytes it is 
altogether without application. Wherein lies the fuiidaniontal difference between 
these two classes of solutions? Two kinds of explanation may be put forward. 
First, the ioniseil proportion may not be given accurately for strong electrolytes 
by the rule of Arrhenius; or second, the strong electrolytes do not obey the 
otherwise general law of active moss, which states that the activity of a sub- 
stance is proportional to its concentration. The first mode of explanation has 
been practically abandoned, for other methods of determining ionisation give 
valuea for strong clectixilytes in .suiiiciont agi'cement with the values obtained 
by the metliod of Arrhenius. The other explanation is that for sumo reason 
the law of active mass is, apparently or in reality, not obeyed by some or all 
of the substances in a solution of a strong electrolyte. An apparent disobedience 
to tho law of mabs-action would, for example, be caused by tho fonnation 
of complexes such as Naj,Clj, or Na^Cl^ or NaCl," in a solution of sodium 
chloride. Mere hydration, e.y,, the formation of a complex NaCl, 211,0, would 
not affect the mass-action law in dilute solution, and the electrolyte would obey 
tlie dilution law in solutions of the concentration usually considered. A some- 
what similar explanation, which takes into account the properties of the solvent, 
is that the ionising ixiwer of the solvent water undergoes a noticeable change 
when the concentration of the ions in it increases beyond a certain limit. 

I should wish now to draw attention to a point of view which has not, so 
far as I am aware, been fully considered. To negin with we may put to our- 
selves the (question : Ts it the ions in the solution which are ubnonnal or is it 
the non-ionised substance? A siniplo consideration would point at once to it 
being the non-ionised portion. Wo have, for example, in acetic acid a substance 
which behaves normally, so that the ions and Ac*, as well as the undissociated 
molecule HAc are normal. Similarly in ammonium hydroxide the ions NH/ 
and 0H“ as well as the non-ionised NH, and NH^OH all behave normally. 
When we mix the two solutions there is produced a substance, ammonium acetate, 
which behaves abnormally. Now, on the assumption that the equilibrium we 
are now dealing with is 

NH/ + A«- NH 4 A 0 , 

which of these molecular species is abnormal in the relation between its con- 
centration and its activity? Probably not tho ions NH 4 ^ and Ac**, because 
these were found to act normally in the solutions of acetic acid and ammonia. 
The presumption is rather that the abnormal substance is the undiasociated 
ammonium acetate, for this occurs only in the abnormal acetate solution, and 
not in the normal acetic acid and ammonia. This view, that it is the non- 
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ionised portion of the electrolyte which exhibits abnoniml bchavioiu’j and not 
tho ions, has been reached on other grounds by Noyes and others, and 1 hope 
in what follows bo deduce reasons in its suppoit. 

One is apt, because tho ions are in general the active constituents of an 
electrolyte, to lay too much stress on their behaviour in eoasidering the 
equilibrium in an electrolytic solution. We are justified in attributing the fact 
that acetic a<'id is u weak acid, whilst trichloracetic H<.id is a powerful one, 
rather to the properties of the un-ionisiHl substances than to the pwperties of 
the ions. The divergence of trichloracetic acid from the simple dilution law 
may similarly bo due to an inherent property of the un-ioniscd acid, a single 
cause being not improbably at tho bottom of both the great tendency to split 
int.o ions in water and also the almorinal lichaviour t-owards dilution. 

Howe\er that may be, T think tho following leasoning g( es fur to show 
that the nondonised portion of the oloctrolyte is that which la piimaiily ahmmnul 
in its behaviour, the ions acting in e.very way as normal. The dilutnui foimiilie 
of Ostwald or of van*t fioff is esseiitially equilibrium forniulje. ()ne side of the 
equilibrium represents tho interaction of tho ions to lorm the noti-iomsed sub- 
stance, the other side iepie.sonts the splitting up of the non ionised substance 
into ions. In orth'r to fix oiir ideas, wo may consider a salt whii-h obeys tho 
empirical dibition-formula of van’t Hoff. If c\ represents the molar eonton- 
tration of the unionised portion, and c, the molar concentration of eaih ion, 
then according to vnn’t Ilotf’s empirical formula, 

r ‘ 

lOJl.st. 


It the law of ma.ss-adlou were obeyed we sliouI<l have, on the other hatui, 
Ostwald’s dilution formula, 


According to this last formula, the activity of each siibataiice concerned v.uj(\s 
directly as its molar concentration, and a normal result is obtained on dilution. 
According to van’t Hoff’s formula as stated above, the activity of none of tho 
substances concorned varies directly as its concentration; but since tho eon- 
btaiicy of the cxpro.ssion is the only tost of its aceuruty, theie are obviously other 
methods of stating tho relation which will throw the abnormal behaviour eithc'r 
on tho ions or on the non ionised substance. Thus, if we write tho cqui\alent 
foiiti 

=conHt., oi cniiHt., 

V r„ 

the uii-ioiiised .substaiico is here represented as behaving noinially, and the ions 
abnormally ; whilst if we write the formula in the form 


the ions are represented as behaving normally, and the nou-ioriised substance 
abnormally. Now it is very imfwrtant that a choice should bo made amongst 
these throe expressions, all equivalent amongst themselves so far as the mere con 
stancy of the expression is concerned, as t^ted by measui’cnients of electrolytic 
conductivity. Looked at from the kinetic point of view we have, in the first fonn, 


both direct and reverse actions abnormal. In the second form, we have 

''•* kc 
•It 

fix _ .r 


19JJ. 


A 
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tlio iuiiiaatiun being norniul, tho recuuibiiiation abnoiinul. And in the third 
form we have 


dx 

<U 





tho ionisation being abnormal and the recombination normal. 

Now, if it were possible to measure directly the velocity of either ionisation 
or recombination, we should at once be able to scdoct tho equilibrium formula 
which was really applicable. Unfortunately such velocities are so high as to 
be beyond our powers of moasuremont. Yet it seems possible to seek and obtain 
an answer from reaction velocities which are measurablH. One assumption must 
be made, but it seems to me so inherently probable that few will hesitate to 
make it. It is this, if a substance in a given solution has normal activity with 
respect to one reaction, it has normal activity with respect to all reactions in 
which it can take part in that given solution. Similarly, if a substance in a 
given solution exhibits abnormal activity with respect to one reaction, it will 
exhibit abnormal activity with respect to all. 

Granting this assumption, we have then to find a reaction in, which either 
the ionised or un-ionisod portion of on abnormal electrolyte is converted into a 
third substance with measurable velocity. Such a reaction exists in the traim- 
forination of ammonium cyanate into urea in aqueous and aqueous-alcoholic 
8olution.<i, which was investigated some years ago by myself and my collaborators, 
and found to proceed at rates which could easily be followed experimentally. 
First of all comes the question : Is the urea formed directly from the ions or 
from tho uu-ionised cyanate ? As Wegseheider pointed out, it is impossible from 
reaction- velocity alone to determine which portion passes directly into urea, if 
the velocities of ionisation and recombination are inrinitely greater than that of 
the urea-formation, as is undoubtedly the case. Other circumstances make it 
highly probable that the ions are the active participants in the transformation, 
but we may leave the question open, and discuss tho results on both assumptions. 

Suppose, first, that the un-ionised cyanate is transformed directly into urea. 
Then we have the successive reactions 


NH4--f CNO' NH4GNO C()(Nlla).4. 


Tho slight reverse transformation of urea into cyanate may for the present pur- 
pose bo neglected, ua it in no way influences the reasoning to be employed. 

If the un ionised substance behaves normally, then Uio conversion of the 
ammouium cyanate into urea, when referred to the un-ionised substance, will 
appear unimolocular and obey the law of mass-act iou : when referred to the 
ionised substance it will not appear to bo bimolecular and will not obey the law 
of muss-action. 

Suppose, now, that the direct formation of the urea is from the ions. Then 
wo are dealing with the actions 

NH4GNO NH4-+CNO' r()(NH.4).2. 

Again, let us assume the uu ionised substance to be normal. Once more, if the 
transformation is referred to the non-ionised substance it will appear as mono- 
molecular ; when referred to the ionised substance it will not appear as bimole- 
cular, as it should if the mass-action law were obeyed.. 

It is a matter of indifference, then, so far as the point with which we are 
dealing is concerned, whether the ionised or the non-ionised cyanate is trans- 
formed directly into urea. If the non-ionised cyanate behaves normally the 
action when referred to it will in either case appear to be strictly monomolecular. 

If the ionised cyanate, on the other hand, behaves normally, the reaction 
when referred to it will be bimolecular and normal: when referred to the non% 
ionised cyanate it will not be monomolecular, and therefore will be abnormal. 

The actual experiments show that whether water or a mixture «of water and 
alcohol be taken us solvent, the reaction when referred to the ions is strictly bi- 
inolecular ; when referred to the non-ionised substance it is not monomolecular, 
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i.ie. proportional to hut is rather proportional to a power off, other than the 
first, namely *. 

This is, to my mind, a very strong piece of evidence that in the case of the 
abnomal el^rolyte, ammonium cyanate, the abnormality of the ionisation 
equilibrium is to be attributed entirely to the non-ionised portion. But am- 
monium cyanate differs in no respect, with regard to its electrolytic conductivity, 
from the hundreds of other abnormal binary electrolytes with univalent ions ; 
and I am therefore dispoeed to conclude that it is to the non-ionised portion in 
general of these electrolytes that the abnormality is to be attributed. 

As I have already indicated, this conclusion is not altogether novel, but in my 
opinion it has not boon sufficiently emphasised. Even in diecussions where it is 
formally admitted that the divergence from the dilution law mav be due to the 
non-ionised portion, yet the argument is almost invariably conducted so ns to 
throw the whole responsibility on the ions. The point which ought to he made 
c lear is whether the constant k of the equation 


or the constant of the reverse equation 


is really constant. If the former, then the ions are truly normal, and primary 
explanations of* the abnormality of the strong electrolytes can scarcely be sought 
in high total ionic concentrations and the like, though a connection between 
the two no doubt exists, both being determined by the same cause. 

In my illustration 1 have assumed that there holds good a dilution law ot 
the kind given by Storcb, of which van*t Hoffs dilution law is a particular case. 
Here the active mass is represented as a power of the concentration other than 
the first power. The argument I have used is altogether independent of this 
special assumption; the active mass of the abnormal substance may be tuiy 
function of its concentration, and the same conclusion will be reached. 

Nernst’s principle of the constant ionic solubility product affords additional 
evidence that the ions act normally in solution. In deducing (his principle it is 
generally assumed that it is the constant solubility of the non-ionised salt that 
determines the final equilibrium. This assumption, though convenient, is not 
necessary. The equilibrium is a closed one, thug ! — 

^ Ion" 


V '^1 

>'obd ^ Noii*ioiiini*d Salt 

The solid is not only in e(][uilibrium with the non-ionised salt but also with the 
ions. Now, in the deduction of the change of solubility caused by the addition 
of a substance having one ion in common with the original electrolyte the mass- 
action law for ionisation is assumed. This is of course justified when we deal 
with feeble electrolytes, but in the case of salts and strong acids which do not 
follow the mass-action law the experiments are found, still to be in harmony with 
the theoretical deductions. This is not only so when the two substances in 
solution are both abnormal, but also when one is abnormal and the other normal, 
ro matter which is used to produce the saturated solution. In fact, the principle 
of the constant ionic solubility product may be employed with ^ual success to 
calculate the effect on the soluoility of onfi electrolyte of the addition of another 
electrolyte with a common ion, whether both electrolytes are normal, both 
abnormal, or whether one is normal and the other abnormal. At first sight, this 
apparent obedience of abnormal eleotrolyiM to the mass-action law seems strange, 
but a little consideration shows that if it is only the non-ionised portion of a 

A A 2 
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salt that is truly abnoriiiul, the theoretical result is to be ex^^ected. Suppose 
that the ions do behave nonnally in the ionisation, then they must also act with 
normal active moss with reference to the solid, with which they may be regarded 
as in direct equilibrium according to tho closed scheme referred to above. A 
change, then, in the concentration of any one of the ions, brought about by the 
addition of a foreign salt with that ion, will necessarily bring about tho change 
in solubility of tho salt calculat/cd from the mass-action law, so far at least ns 
expeiuncnt can tell us, for any variation from theory is cansed by the change in 
tho nature of the solvent due to tho addition of the foreign substance. Wo 
ought, then, on the assumption that the ions behave normally, to expect that the 
principle of the constant solubility product would yield results of tho same 
degree of accuracy in dilute solutions whether tho electrolytes considered were 
normal or abnormal. This, as 1 have said, is actually tho case. 

To put the whole matter briefly, in the equilibrium between electrolytes agree- 
ment will bo obtained between theory and experiment whether we use the mass- 
action law, or an empirical law such as van’t Hoff's dilution formula, provided 
only that we attribute tho abnormality to the non-ionisod portion of the electro- 
lyte. Thus we can deduce tho ordinary formulae for hydrolysis or for isohydne 
solutions as readily for abnormal as for normal electrolytes, and find the most 
satisfactory agreement with experiment m both cases. • 

By this one simple assumption, then, for which I have offered some direct 
justification, it is poasiblo to find a basis for calculation with abnormal electro- 
jyt/cs. The problem of why certain electrolytes should bo normal and others 
abnormal is, of course, in no way touched by this assumption. That is a matter 
for further investigation and research. 

Another great desideratum of tho theory of solutioas is to find a general 
basis for the calculation of hydrates. The present position of the theory of 
hydrates in solution may perhaps must aptly be compared with the theory of 
electrolytic dissociation for solvents other than water. That hydrates exist in 
some aqueous solutions is undoubted, but no general rule or method exists for 
determining what tho hydrates are ^d in what proportions they exist. Similarly 
tho theory of electrolytic dissociation applied to other than aqueous solutions 
affords no general means of determining what the ions are and how great is the 
degree of ionisation. It is only for aqueous solutions that Arrhenius was able to 
give a practically realisable definition of degree of ionisation, and it is on this 
definition that the whole effective work on aqueous electrolytes is based ; and 
until some general practically applicable principle of a similar character is 
attained for hydrates, tho work done on that subject, however interesting and 
important it may be in itself, must necessarily be of on isolated character. 

Arrhenius did not originate the doctrine of electrolytic dissociation or free 
ions : that was enunciated in 1867 by Clausius, and remained relatively barren. 
What he did was to introduce measurable quantities into the doctrine, and to 
show its simple quantitative applicability to aqueous solutions ; immediately it 
became fertile. And as soon os a simple quantitative principle is developed for 
hydrates in solution, that doctrine will liecome fertile also. 

It is surely now time that all the irrelevant and intemperate things that have 
been said and written by supporters of the osmotic pressure and electrolytic dis- 
Boc’iation theories on tho one hand, and by those of the hydrate theory on the 
other, should be forgotten. Far from being irreconcilable, the theories are com- 
plementary, and workers m^, each according to his proclivity, pursue a useful 
course in following either. One type of mind finde satisfaction in using a handy 
tool to obtain practical results; another delights only in probing tho ultimate 
nature of the material with which he works. For the progress of science both 
types are necessary — the man who determines exact atomic weights as well as 
the man who speculates upon the nature of the atoms. That the lack of know- 
ledge as to what the exact nature and mechanism of osmotic pressure is, should 
prevent accurate experimental work being done on it, or interfere with its use 
in theoretical reasoning, is equally ridiculous with the proposition that because 
in the theory of osmotic pressure we have a good quantitative tool for the inves- 
tigation of solutions, therefore we should abandon altogether the problem of its 
nature. 

The fundamental ideas of a science are the gift to that science of the few 
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great inasterB; the many journeymen investigaiorB may be trus(c<l to utilise them 
according to their abilities. Having onco given his great principles to the 
world, van’t Iloff remained practically a spectator of their development; but 
by his single act he providinl generations of chemists with uselul and profitable 
fields for their labour. 


The following Papons and Report were then lead : 

1. The Diffusion of Gases through Water, Bg Professor (-arl Barus. 

Although relatively few ineaeiiroments of the diffusion of gases tliiough 
licpiids have boon made, the bubjoj't is one of gicat chemical intcrebt, inasiimch 
as with given coellioicnta of diffusion the xurival viscosity of tho medium 
through which a single molecule of the gas transpiras through tho interinolcciilar 
pores of the liquid may be computed. Heme tor a variety of licpiid.s and gases 
the data should throw light on iiitermolecular structiiro. 

The method consisted in finding the temperature pro^hure conditions of the 
flotation, at a given level of a cyliinlncal cartesian diver, in which the gas to 
be examined 4iad been imprisoned. It is remarkable both for ita extiomo smi* 
|»lieity and its astonishing accuracy, provided a room of constant temperature 
IS at hand; for the few milligrams of gas contained may lie weighed with the 
same relative accuracy with which abmduto temperature and presMiro may bo 
measured. 

Tho finite and differential equations of tho phenomenon (the latter being 
expressible in terms of the density of the diffusing gas, if not simple) weio 
discussed and lantorn-slides exhibited showing detaiUj of the apparatus, tho 
mass-time graphs throughout a period of months for tho inierdiitusion of air- 
air, hydrogen-hydrogen, air hydrogen, hydrogon-air, and oxygen hydrogen, 
through water, and the constants for the first two cases. Whereas the graphs 
for a single gas are linear, those for pairs of gases are of indofimte vaiiety, 
and the very curious result of a gas apparently diffusing against tho obvious 
pressure gradient is frequently met with. Such anomalous results are explained 
111 terms of the partial pressures of tho constituents of the imprisoned im]>urc gas. 


2. The Present Position of Electric Steel Melting, By Profossor Andrew 
McWilliam, A,R,S,M,t MMet , — See Reports, p. 261. 


3. The Compressibility of Mercury. By Dr. Wm. C. McC. Lewis. 

It has been shown recently* that tho following expression holds within the 
limit of error for the majority of nonnal liquids : — 



where L=_the latest heat of vaporisation of the litjuid, T-^abs. lemp., a= 
coefficient of expansion of the liquid, /?:= compressibility of the liquid, and 
p = density of the liquid. 

In the COSO of mercury, however, the discrepancy between observed and 
calculated L is great; and as both L and a are known with considerable 
accuracy, it seemed likely that the cause of the discrepancy was to be found in 
the usually accepted value of /i. L is calculated from tho vapour-pressure data 
given by M. Knudseii* ; the values of a are those given by (yallendar and Moss.'* 
At 20° U. the calculated value of p is (1-30 ± 0-02) x 10-* per kilo/cma. Tho 
most recently determined value of /5, that of P. Bridgman,* is 3-70 x 16-* on 

» Phil Mag., July 1011. a Ann. d. Phyaih, 29. 179 (1009). 

* Proc. Boy, Soc., A. 84. 596, 1911 (Abstract); cf, Trane., i., 101 J. 

^ Proc, Amer* Acad., 44i 266 (1909). 
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the HHiiie unitB. As possible sources of error lu experimental dotei'ininatioii 
may be suggested : — 

(1) Effects produced by a layer of absorbed air or moisturo, or both, between 

the mercury and the walls of the vessel ; 

(2) That the liquid (molasses mixture) into winch the piston was dipped 

before insertion in the mercury is not completely removed; and 
(.1) The unavoidable slip of the mercury past the piston. 

All these effects act in the same direction ; i.c , they give rise to too great 
a volume decrease, that ks, to too high values of the coinpiessibility. 


4. The Chemistry oj the Olutaconic Acids, By Dr. J. E. Thorite, F,R.S, 


5. Tfie Influence oj Conslitutwn on the Molecular Vuhnnes of Oryanic 
Compounds at the Boiling Point, By G. Le Bas. 


6. The Influence of Substituents on Reaction Velocities, 
By Profojisor R. Wkgscheider. 


7. Report on the Influence of Carbon and other Elements on the Corrosion 
of Steel — See Reports, p. 83. 


FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 1. 

The following Papers and Reports were road : — 

1. Discussion on Indkalors and Colour, 

(i) The Application of Methyl Orange for the Deter mination oj the AlJinity 

Constants of Weak Acids and Bases, with a Discussion of the Errors. 
By Dr. V. H. Veley, F,R,S. 

A brief account was given of the use of indicators, especially methyl orange, 
for detennining the affinity value of acids, as also of bases by the hydrolysis 
.values of their hydrochlorides. The advantages, limitations, and defects of 
the method proposed were discussed in detail, and especial stress was laid upon 
the fact that the method, though simple in its execution, is not intended to 
supersede other methods of greater accuracy, available under like conditions. 
The data of the hydrolysis, and affinity values deduced therefrom, are indepen- 
dent of the more or less conflicting theories, namely, the ionic and chroiiiophoric, 
of indicators. Exception was more particularly taken to any correction of the 
experimental results for the hydrogen ion concentration of the solutions, such 
correction being based upon theoretical speculations based upon the former 
theory, which has not met with universal acceptance. 


(ii) The Sensitiveness of Indicators, By H. T. Tizard. 
See Imports, p. 268. 


2. Report on Dynamic Isomerism , — See Reports, p, 91. 
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3: The TJUra'Violet Ahsorptim Spectra of the Vapours of various Organic Sul)- 
stances cotnpared with the Absorption of these Substances in Sdulion and 
in Thin Films. By J. E. Pjjrvis. 

Pyridine f a piroHne^ 2 : Q-lutidine, 2 : K-lutidint^ 2:4; G^trimctltyl pyridine, 
and piperidine — Pyridine vapour under varying conditions of temperature and 
(ircvSsure shows a considerable number of narrow bands which can be arranged in 
groups having similar appearances and regular differences m their wave lenglha; 
o-picoline under similar conditions shows a much less number of bands, but 
some of I hem are not unlike those of pyridine. Both these substances also 
exhibit a strong absorption band in the ultra-violet regions and more refrangible 
than the narrow bands. The vapours of the two lutidinos and of triinethyl 
pyridino do not show any narrow bands; but each shows a strong absorption 
band analogous to that in pyndine and a picoline. The vapour of fupendino 
shows a number of bands wliich can Ikj divided into groups and which are unlike 
those of pyridine, 

Nirothie, Coniine^ and Quinoline. — ^The vapours of these three substances 
exhibit none ot the series of narrow bands found in the vapour of pyridine. 
Solutions of ^nicotine show a band analogous to that of pyndine; solutions of 
coniine show no band, a result similar to that of piperidine solutions; and quino- 
line has one largo band as vapour, and three solution bands, as first observed by 
Hartley. 

Ftiron, furaldehyde, thiophen, and pyrrole .. — Furan vapour shows some narrow 
absorption bands; as dues the vapour ot furaldehyde, but they arc different from 
those of furan ; the vapours of thiophen and pyrrole show a few bands, two of 
which are coinparablo with two in the vapours of furan and furaldehyde. Solu- 
tions of furan, thiophen, and pyrrole show no absorption bands : but solutions of 
furaldehyde show a strong band in the ultra violet. Thin films of these three 
substances show no selective absorption. 

Aniline, mono- and dx-methyl aniline, mono- and di-eihylnnilint^ o- and 
ixi’toliiidine, O'^-xylidine, m-2-a*y5V/tne, mesidine, and henzylamtne. -Axdimei 
vapour shows a roneiderablo number of bands which can lie divided into similar 
groups; whilsib the vapours of the homologues show none of these narrow bands. 
In the solutions, the single band of aniline is considerably reduced in persistency 
when the hydrogen of the amino-group of aniline is replaced by alkyl groups; and 
when the hydrogen of the nucleus is replaced by alkyl groups, the band becomes 
large and more persistent. 

Chloro- and bromo-be.nzenee. — Both vapours show a considerable number of 
absorption bands, which have general relationships amongst themselves, both in 
structure and in differences of wave lengths. Each group of bands in the bromo- 
benzene vapour is shifted more towar<£ the red end of the spectrum than the 
corresponding groups of the chloro-beuzenes. Solutions of the substances show 
seven wide diffuse bands which ore comparable in appearance, and only differ in 
position dependent upon differences in the molecular weights. And vei’y thiii 
films exhibit seven wide diffuse bands comparable with the solution bands : they 
differ in position according to differences of molecular weights. 

The author is engaged in a comparative study of the o- and m-dichloro- and 
dibromobenzenes, and of o- and m-chloro and bromoioluenes. The results show 
that tho vapours of these substances have a number of narrow bands, but fewer 
than those observed in the chloro- and bromobenzenos : and that their solutions 
and thin films show none of these narrow bands, but that they are renlaocd by 
several wide diffuse bands which differ chiefly in their position dependent upon 
the molecular weights. The orientation in the o- and m-compounds is also a 
factor both in the vapours, in the solutions, and in the thin films. 

These results may be discussed from a ronsideration of the movements of the 
atoms of the molecules being influenced by th^ir nature, weight, type, and orienta- 
tion. The extent of the free path as well as the impacts of symmetrically and 
unsymmetrically oriented moloculea, and possibly the influence of the radiant 
energy of the source of light, are also to be considered. The vapour molecules 
have greater freedom of movement, and a considerable number of bands are pro- 
duced ; unless, as in the cose of the pyridine and aniline derivatives, the unsym- 
metrical orientation of the atoms of the molecules implies a dislocatioa in the 
vibrations so that tho rhythmical oscillation is destroyed. In solution tho solvent 
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ftota pfirtly an a constraint on the vibrations and partly as a barrier to the nbmber 
of enaiuntors and partly as an absorbent of the radiant energy, so that the narrow 
bands of the vapours are usually replarod by wide diffuse bands. In very thin 
films the movements of the molorulos are further re-striuled as a consoquenco of 
the closer pwking : but the selective absorption is not unlike that of the solu 
tions; the chief difTeronco being that the bands of the thin films are shifted more 
towards the less refrangible regions. 


4. Absorption Spectra and Refractive Power of Metallic Vapours, 

By Professor P. V. Bevan, M.A.^ Sc.D. 

More attention has lately been devoted to the absorption spectra of metals for 
various reasons. The importance of the subject from the point of view of astro- 
physics has been more generally recognised, and also the interest of the phenomena 
from their character as a pure physical or chemical manifestation of the properties 
of tho molecule or atom. Research in these lines has been greatly stimulated by 
the beautiful results obtained by R. W. Wood in the cuso of sodium. His ob- 
servation of forty-eight of tho lines of tho principal series for sodium was a 
remarkable extension of our knowledge of series spectra. My own* work in this 
pait of tho subject has been simply to extend the method of Wood to the other 
alkali motals, and to find that in the cases of all of them a similar series can be 
obtained. These series, tho first and second members of which are the familiar 
lines characteristic of the alkali metals, all appear as absorption lines when white 
light is passed through tho vapours of the metals. With increase of density of 
I ho rnetal more lines come into view, and to obtain a much larger number than 
have been measured yet requires only greater dispersion in the Spectrograph 
used. 'J'liR lines form a series getting closer and closer together at the ultra-violet 
end of the spectrum, and more powerful instruments are required to resolve more 
of them. (Slides shown to indicate the character of the spectra.) Up to the 
present T have been able to extend the series to 41 members in the case of lithium, 
24 for potassium, 30 for rubidium, and 31 for capsium. When it is remembered 
that in the case of emission spectra only 7 members of the series were known for 
sodium, 9 for potassium, 6 for rubidium, 9 for esusium, and 9 for lithium, it can 
bo seen what an extension of tho field has been made by the new method. Wood 
has also opened a wide field in tho relationship between these absorption spectra 
and other banded spectra which appear with them and fluorescent and magnetic 
rotation spectra. The complexity of these spectra is very great, and no more 
can be said than to refer those who are interested in the matter to Wood’s great 
paper on sodium spectra. 

Tho question of applicability to the series spectra of formulas based on the 
work of Rydberg is uf great interest. A great deal of work has been done in 
this region by Hicks and Ritz especially, and formulas have been proposed which 
express the series and the relations between different series with the use of sur- 
prisingly few constants. 

The phenomena of dispersion in metallic vapours is of great interest because 
of their bearing on optical theory and on the views we can derive as to the 
nature of the atom and the vibrating systems that give rise to spectrum lines. 
Anomalous dispersion has been observed in the cases of all the alkali metals and 
several others. 

T can only refer to the work of Kundt, Becqiierel, Ebert, Schon, Puccianti, 
Lumincr, and Pringshoiin in this region. The later work of Wood and others 
has given us a quantitative measure of the effects, and from these we can gain 
some information as to the nature of atoms. A great deal of work has Men 
done on the dispersion in ordinary gasen, but in these cases the region investi- 
gated is far from the absorption lines. The case of hydrogen is different, for 
Hadenburg has shown that when hydrogen i» itself excited by an electric dis- 
charge it can produce anomalous dispersion effects. This brings it into relation 
with the alkaline metals, and Ls strongly in import of tho theory that specialised 
molecules take part in optical phenomena. The difficulty in experiments with 
metallic vapours is to arrive at absolute measurements ; my own work has been 
concerned with relative measurements at different lines of the principal series. 
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Tho anomaloua dispersion effect takes place at all these lines. AUsoluie measure- 
ments have been made by inference methods by Wood and St. rx>nn in the case 
of sodium, and from these, if we know the density of tho vapour, we can obtain 
an estimate of the number of electrons taking part in the effect on light, 
assuming tho dieporsion theory of Drude to hold. The fact that Drude’s theory 
gives excellent agreement with experiment Inr all relative moasureineiits is 
strong ovideiico in support of its main correctness. Lona obtained the result 
from his experiments with sodium vapour at 380^ C. that tho ratio of tho total 
numlior of atoons engaged in optical cftects to the whole number of atoms wa.s 
400 : 3. I calculated from Wood’s experiments at 644° C. that the same ratio 
was about 12 : 1. This depends on a very rough estimate of the density of tho 
vapour, but is of the right order. Finiin measurements at other lines it appears 
that each line of tho series is probably due to a special set of atoms, so that' there 
are indications that the complexity of a spectrum is not due to complexity of 
each individual atom, but to diffcrenc^es actually existent in tho atom. Tins 
view has been in the minds of physicists for some tunc, and there is hoj)o that 
work on the lines described may enable us to find out something of the nature 
of the differences. A good deal of evidence of other kinds loads in tho same 
direction —the Zeeman effect, the magnetic rotation of tho plane of polarisa- 
tion, and so *>n'; but tills is not the occasion to discuss thoso problems. 

An interesting method of preparing rubidium and cmsium may be mentioned, 
llackspill found they could bo prepared by heating tho chlorides with cak vnni. 
I found in some early experiments that the metals could bo obtained by heating 
tho chlorides with sodium, and later that if lithium b© used fh© vapours arc 
obtained practically pure owing t<j the much greater temperature required for 
\aporising liilnum than for the other metals. 


5. Optically Active Stibstancee which contain no Asynitnetric Atom in the 
Molecule, By Professor William Henky Perkin, F,R.S,, and Pro- 
tessoT William Jaokhon Pope, F.R,S, 

Whilst pointing out tho relation between molecular configuration and optical 
activity voii’t Hoff clearly indicated that substances which exhibit optical 
activity m solution do not necessarily contain an asymmetric atom in tho mole- 
cule; whilst he pointed out that optical activity results from enantiomorpliism 
of molecular configuration and showed that in general the latter type of enuntio- 
inorphism is recognisable by th© presence of an asymmetric carbon atom in tho 
graphic formula, he also made it quite clear that cases of optical activity might arise 
amongst compounds which contain no asymmetric carbon atom in the molecule. 

Tt is now known that a substance may exhibit optical activity in the amor- 
phous or dissolved condition if its molecule contains an atom ot quinquevalcnt 
nitrogen or phosphorus or of tetravalent sulphur, selenium, silicon, or tin. The 
most general case of optical activity distinguished by van't Hoff, that exhibited 
by a substano© of enantiomorphous molecular configuration, but of which the 
molecule contains no asymmetric atom, has, however, not been realised until quit© 
recently. 

Van’t Hoff referred to substances of the general constitution ; — 

as being capable of existing in two enantiomorphously related molecular con- 
figurations. The symmetrical dimethylallene, CHM© : C : CHMe, which belongs 
to this class, should exist in two enaniiomorphously related, and hence optically 
active^ isomerides; although this substance has been prepared it is obvious that 
expenmental difficulties will render difficult its resolution into optically active 
components. 

As the most general case of optical activity is of profound theoretical import- 
ance, we have for a number of years devoted ourselves to its realisation. After 
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n considerable amount, of preliminary cxporimenial work we decided that the 
most suitable compound belonging to this particular class i» the 1-methylcycfo. 
hexylidene-4-acetic acid : — 

CH,. XHa.CH^v .H 

>c<; ^C-.O^ 

. CH/ ^ CO,H. 


'Jhe reason why this decision was arrived at is that. wJiilst l-methyky< fo- 
hexylideno-4-acclio acid contains no asymmetric atom in the molecule, but never- 
theless possesses an cnantiomorphous molecular configuration, it appeared possible 
to devise a method for its synthesis : and since it should be distinctly acidic in 
character it would be expected that its resolution could be effected by crystal- 
lisation with an optically active alkaloid. 

Wo therefore devised a proccAs for tlie synthe.siB of this acid.* Curiously 
enough, however, whilst wc were occupied with this work, Morckwald and Meth - 
indicated that they hud also decided to prepare l-methylryr/f7hexylideno-4-arelic 
acid and to resolve it into optically active components in order to realise the 
most general case of optical activity, and described the method ,by moans of 
which they had synthesised and resolved the substance. The methods of syn- 
thesis adopted by Marckwald ond Meth. on the one hand, and by ourselves on 
the other, were quite different and yielded quite different products; our aciil 
luelled at 6G°, whilst that of Marrkwald and Meth molted at 40-41^. We were, 
however, convinced that our method of synthesis yielded the compound of the 
constitution stated above and that Marckwald and Meth*s acid was the isomeric 
1-nietliyl A ' Adic,\f'ne 4 acetic aci<l of the r (mstitut ion : - 




C.CH,.C0,U. 


An acid of (ho above constitution obviously contains an asymmetric carbon 
atom and liemo should lie resolvable, os Marrkwald and Meth found, into opti- 
cally active components in the same way as large numl)or.s of similarly consti- 
tuted substances. Wo therefore disputed Marckwald and Meth’s contention that 
their acid was l-mcthylryc/ohoxylidonc-4-arotic acid,*** and in roplv these 
authors^ produced further evidence in support of their view; they had in this 
Iho support of Wallach, who was then of opinion that their acid had the con- 
stitution which they had assigned to it. 

Tho difference of opinion briefly referred to above gave rise to a long con- 
troversy and led to an extended series of experimental investigations.* The 
final result of this work was to prove conclusively that the original view taken 
by us was correct ; the acid melting at 66° is the true l-methylcyrfohexylidene-4- 
acotic acid, whilst the arid melting at 40-41°, which Marckwald and Meth sup- 
posed to bo tho latter acid, is the 1-methyl- A* -ryr/ohoxone-4-acctic acid, the 
graphic formula of which contains an asymmetric carbon atom. 

After our original view had been shown to bo correct an improved method 
of preparing our acid was devised and its resolution effected* by crystallisation 
with brucine. The d- and l-isomcridcs of l-methyl-cyrfohexylidenc-4-acetic acid 
were ultimately obtained of tho specific rotatory power + or —81*1°; each 
optically component molted at 62^’G — 6^i° and the externally compensated mix 
ture of the two at 66^. 


J Perkin and Pope, Traw, Chetn, Soe., 1908, 98, 1075. 

« Ber., 1006, 89, 1171. 

** Pror. Chem. 8oc.^ 1900, 22, 107. 

^ Ber,, 1906, 89, 2404. 

* Marckwald and Moth, Ber,, 1906, 89 , 1171, 2035, 2404; Wallach, Annalen, 
1907, 818 , 811 ; 1909, 865 , 255; Perkin and Pope, Trane,, 1908,98, 1076; Harding, 
Perkin and Haworth, Trans,, 1908, 98 , 1043 ; Hope and Perkin, Trans,, 1009, 96 , 
1360. 

* Perkin, Pope, and Wallach, Trans., 1909, 95 , 1789. 
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The configuration of l-ni€thylry(fohexylidene*4-ac6tic acid may be ropro- 
«cnted in the following manner ; — 

(6).cV^,/CH C/® 

(a) ir' iVh,.CII/4 7'^OO.n (d) 

ill whit h those bonds ropreBent»rd by unbroken lines all Iio 111 one }»lane, and 
those represented by broken lines lie in a plane porpendiculav to the first; if the 
continuous lines represent bonds which he in the hoii/ontal plane ot the paper, 
the broken lines stand for l>ondfi which lie in the vertical piano passing thmugh 
Iho carbon atoms nujnbored 1, 4, and 7. Tt will now be .soen that the plane of 
the paper which contains the continuous line bonds is not a plane of symmetry 
of the solid configuration, because the hytlrogen atom marked (a), which 1*^8 
outside that plane, is not repeated on tho other .side of the plane, the sym- 
metrical position being ociupied by the methyl group (6). Similarly tho vortical 
piano remarked above is not a pliino of hyranietry ot the l onfigiiration, betaiiso 
tho groups (c) and (d), of different coiii[Kisitiona, on upy symmetrical posi- 
tions on the two sides of tho plane. In tho same way it can l>o shown that no 
other plane Is a piano of symmetry of tho configuration as above represented 
Further, no directions can bo distinguished as axes of symmetry of the solid 
configuration, nor can any point bo located within it a^ a centre of symmetry. 
Tt is thus seen that when a highly Hyinmotriial configuration is aitribiitod to 
methane derivatives the configuration assignable to l-incthylcy< /ohexylideno*4- 
ucetic acid possesses neither planes, axes, nor a ceiitie of symmetry. The absence 
of all these elements of symmetry is more than is requisite to detormino the 
enantiomorphism of the configuration. 

In order to distinguish substances of enantiomorphous molecular configura- 
tion which contain no asymmetric atom in the molecule from those in which an 
asymmetric atom is present, it is convenient to describe the former as ‘ceiitro- 
asymmetric.' The discovery of optically active controasyinmelric compounds 
opens up a wide field of steioochemical inquiry, part of which wo have recently 
explored. 

Thus, tho oentroasynunetric l-methylcyc/ohoxylidcne-i-acetic acids can bo con- 
verted into tho l-methyl- A’-cycfohexene-4-acetic acid of Marckwald and Moth» 
in which an asymmetric carbon atom ia present; it became important to perform 
this conversion upon optically active material in order to ascertain whether optical 
inversion attends the change. On heating laevo-l-mothylfyr7ohexylidene 4-aceiic 
acid with water, sulphuric acid and alcohol, the required conversion takes place', 
but the product, the acid of Marckwald and ^letb, is optically inactive. It 
is c.oncluded that tho change occurs with formation of a saturated hydroxy- 
acid as an intermediate product, in accordanco with tho following scheme : — 


X >C : C. CH . CO,H >CC >C(OH) . CH, . CO,H 

CH, . CH/ W ^CIT, . CH/ 

(1) Optically active. (2) Potentially inactive. 

CH»v yCH,.CHvv 

\CZ V n . CTT . - ro H 


>C< >C.CH,.C(),H 

K ^CH,.CH/ 

(3) Externally compensated. 


More importance attaches to the addition of bromine to tho uiisatiirated contro- 
asymmetric acid, a reaction which results in the formation of a saturutod acid of 
tho constitution, 


CH,v .CH,.CH,v^ 


CBr.CHBr.CO,H. 


The inspection of a stereochemical model of the molecular configuration of the 
unsaturated acid shows that tho two atoms of bromine may bo taken up in two 
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diuiinct ways, each resulting in a configuration which contains an asymmetric 
carbon atom. The bromine atoms may become attached at the same side of the 
model us the methyl group or at the other side. In accordance with this predic- 
tion it is found that the externally compensated, doxtro-and laevo 1-methylcyc/o- 
hoxylidcnc-4-ucetic acids each yield two dibromides, which may be distinguished 
as the a- and /S-isoincrides. Those obtained from the active acids are them- 
selves optically active, and on mixing them in equal quantities the externally 
compensated dibromides obtained from the externally compensated acids are 
produced. No evidence of any optical inversion was obtained from the study 
of the bromination products. 

The a- and /9-dibromides just referred to undergo two simple reactions which 
reconvert them into compounds of the centroasymmetric type. On warming 
with sodium carbonate solution they lose carbon dioxide and hydrogen bromide, 
yielding 1 -methyl i-bromomethylonec//cZohexane (1), and when heated with 5U 
I)or cent, potash they lose hydrogen bromide ahmc, giving 1 methylcycfohoxyli- 
deiie-4 broinoacetic at id (2), thus;-— 


CHj. XH,.CI1. 


( H V CHjv y. 


>0C >CBc.CHBr.OO.,H 

h/ \ch,.cji/ ' ei 


\CH,.CH/ 


H 


CH.. ,Ca,.CH,. 


)c 

h/ 






NO:C<; 


Bt 


(1) 


• ( 2 ) 


Both these reattions proceed quantitatively, and when carried out with tlic 
pure optically sutivo a or /l-dibroinidcs, yield pure optically active centroasyiu- 
metric products. ' 

'J’he bromo-hydrocarbon and the bromo-acid (1) and (2) readily combine with 
chlorine, yielding dichlorides which contain an asymmetric carbon atom in the 
molecule. When these compounds are prepared from optically uctive materials 
they are themselves optically active; each of course would be exported to con- 
sist of a mixture of two isomerides related as are the a* and jS- dibromides. 

It is very noteworthy that the long series of changes to which the centro- 
osyinmetric optically acti^Ve l-methylcyr/ohexylidene-i-acetic acids have now 
been subjected yield products which do, or do not, exhibit optical activity pre- 
cisely in accordance with anticipations drawn from the study of the solid 
models representing the configurations of the substances concerned. The convic- 
tion that the structural formula) assigned to chemical substances imitate with 
considerable approximation to truth the real nature of molecular con.stitution 
was appreciably deepened by the introduction of the theory of the con- 
figuration of methane derivatives by van’t Hoff and Le Bol ; the development 
of the theory by Wislicenus, so as to embrace the configuration of ethylene deri- 
vatives, and by von Baoyer, in connection with polymethylene derivatives, has 
strengthened the view that the constitutional formulae of organic chemistry 
represent very closely the actual atomic arrangement of molecular complexes. 
The considerations which led to tho work described in the present paper involved, 
ns has been seen, the development of the original simple conception of the space 
configuration of methyl and ethylene derivatives to an extent which may appear 
extreme. The fact that we have been able to show a close correspondence be- 
tween the anticipations thus derived and tho experimental results must be 
regarded as an independent demonstration of the fidelity with which constitu- 
tional furniulu) dcpiit molecular configuration. 


6. Report on the Study of Isomorphous Sulphonic Derivatives of Benzene, 
Soe Reports, p. 82. 
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MONDAY, SBPTEMBKR 4. 

Joint Discussion with Suh-Section K on the Part flayed hy Enzymes in 
the Economy oj Plants and Animals. 

(i) Opened hy Dr. E. F. Arvtstronq. 

(ii) The Velocity oj Formation of Enzyme Systems. 

By Professor H. Eulep. 

In studying the alteration of enzyme activity during the culture of micro- 
organisnia in difterent inediuma varying results have been obtained by previous 
investigators depending on the species of yeast selected, the condition of the 
yeast before the cultivation, and the nature and duration of the ‘training.' No 
experiments having been published on the velocity of the increase of enzyme 
action, preliminary researches in this direction have been undertaken in coiitniLia- 
tion of experiments made two years ago with Miss af Ugglas on the increaso 
of the nmomit of invertase in yeast after cultivation in sucrose solutions. Tho 
amount of tins increase appears to bo characteristic for each species of yeast 
and the form of the curve connecting the increase of inverting power with tho 
period of cultivation is in all cases the same. Experiments on the fermentation 
of glucose and galatose gave similar results. 

it seems that the power of micro organisms to adapt themselves to the cul- 
tural conditions can be expressed by constants which are characteristic every 
species. 


The following Paper was then read : — 

Some Points concerning the Treatment of Wheaten Flour. 

By A. E. Humphries. 

At the Leicester and Winnipeg meetings of this Association tho author dealt 
with some phases of the c*omplex questions concerning the quality of whoaten 
flour. Great iniportanoo must be attached to 'strength,' a flour’s capacity tor 
making big, shapely, and therefore well-aerated loaves. The nice appearance 
of food is a factor aJIecting its dietetic value. The whiteness ot bread depends 
to a very great extent upon the ‘ strength ' of the flour used, for the good ap- 
pearance of bread depends very largely on the perfect aeration of tho loaf. 
* Strength ’ does not depend upon any one factor. A flour with a high protein- 
content is not necessarily strong. A flour with a low protein content is probably, 
but not necessarily, weak. 

The size of the loaf depends upon the production of sufficient gas during 
fennentation, more particularly during the later stages, and upon the gas- 
retaining capacity of the dough. The yeast must have a sufficiency of 'sugar, 
nitrogenous and mineral foods in forms which it can assimilate. Elour itself 
does not contain sufficient sugar for the requirements of the yeast. As a general 
proposition it is true to say that flour made from wheats harvo.stod in moiKt 
atmospheric conditions yielcf as a result of diastatic action during panary fer- 
mentation a sufficient quantity of sugar, those harvested in hot dry conditions 
do not. The yeast requires its nitrogenous food in a very simple form. Flours 
containing a very high percentage of nitrogenous matter do not necessarily pro- 
vide a sufficiency of nitrogeneous yeast- food. It is believed that yeast can ob- 
tain all the mineral matter it requires from flour, but there are cases in which 
the addition of mineral phosphates does increase the yield of gas in panary 
fermentation conducted under commercial conditions. A flour may possess a 
high percentage of gluten, but unlesi it yields in fermentation sufficient ^as to 
overcome the great and variable leak, and thoroughly to inflate the dough in the 
latest stages of the breadmaking process, it would be accounted weak. 

Fttrthwmore, a flour may yield more than sufficient gas at all stages of 
fermentation and may even possess a high percentage of ni&ogenous matter and 
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yut produce very small loaves. Dr. Hardy at the Winnipeg meeting of this 
Association showed that gluten loses it's tenacity and ductility if it be deprived 
of its electrolytes. Prof. T. B. Wood has demonstrated the profound influence 
which very dilute solutions of acids, alkalis, and salts ^ have on the physical 
I hanuU'nstics of gluten. It has been found that additions of very small per- 
centages of snlts natural to flour or whoaton ash do increase the size of the loaf 
oven though the production ot gas in fermentation be unaffected or actually 
diinini.shed. 

The iiiuhor came across a cose in which the more additirgi of water, if made 
at a time substantially prior to dough making, increased the strength of the 
flour to an extraordinary extent, even though tho yield of gas in fermentation 
was not appreciably increased thereby. 

Ho therefore, with tho assistance of his colleague, Mr. A. G. Simpson, made 
an investigation of tho changes produced, the results of which were set forth in 
detail. The most striking change in the flour itself appears to be the trans- 
formation of organic phopphonis compounds into inorganic. As part of these 
invcstigniions, it has been found that during the process of baking a large pro- 
portion of the organic phosphorus compounds becomes inorganic. 

British millers nowadays obtain their raw material from all parts of the 
world, a multitude of varieties raised in environments ranging ffom arctic or 
semi-arclic to tropical or semi-tropical. The climatic conditions in most districts 
also vary greatly from season to season. From such extremely diverse and variable 
materials, they have to produce flours of uniform qualities. It is therefore right 
and proper that they should be allowed to make use of the advances in chemical 
knowledl^e in the treatment of wheats and flours. Soinetinirs the desirable treat- 
ment can l>e limited to the adjustment of water content, Nature herself being 
thereby enabled to effect the necessary changes. 

Sometimes the addition of water fails to bring about these changes, or for 
various reasons it i.s undesirable to raise the water content sufficiently, and in 
such cases the addition of diastatic bodies, nitrogenous yeast- foods and salts 
natural to wheat or wheaton ash is desirable and should bo permitted. But 
inasmutli as such pennis.siori might be abused, a Board of Bcfcrcnce consisting of 
highly qualified physiologists, chemists, and business men should be established, 
to whom all such processes and additions should be submitted, and to whom 
millers and bakers should bo responsible in such matters. 


TIJK^DA r, ^KPTEiMnKJf 5. 

The following Papers and Reports were read ; — 

1. Discussion on Colloids, 

(i) The Theory of Colloids. By Professor H. Fbkundlich. 

The classical researches of Graham pointed to a fundamental differenoo 
between crystalline and colloidal substances. The work of Zsigmondy with the 
ultramicroscopo proved colloidal solutions to be two-phase systems, containing 
suspended particles. The quantitative experiments of Perrin and of Svedberg, 
detuing witn the Brownian movement, proved the colloidal solutions to form a 
connecting link, without any sharp discontinuity, between coarse suspensions 
on the one hand and true solutions on the other, although the ^Serences 
between the extreme terms of the series are very marked. Recent work on 
true solutions, especially in reject to oolour and solubility, indicates that the 
simple theorv of von’t Hon fails to take account of certain important 
factors, notablv of the combination of the dissolved substance with the solvent 
which undoubtedly occurs in true solutions. On the other hand, coarse sus- 
pensions are only formed by very sparingly soluble substances, which have 
liitlo tendency to react with the solvent. Colloidal solutions stand between 
these two extremes. One class, distinguished from coarse suspensions only by 
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the ullraniici'oiicopic dimeusiuna uf their puiticles, are tcruied ‘Suspcnaioii- 
cullulda ' or ‘Lvophobic yds,’ These include colloidal metals, sulphides, and 
many hydroxides. ’ Emulsion colloids,* or ‘ Lyophilic sols,’ which include 
albumin, gelatin, starch, &c., approach more nearly to the true solutions. Tho 
members of this latter class are far more irregular in their behaviour than Ihoso 
of the former. * 

Tho question wlicthcr the particles of colloidal solutions are necessarily 
amorphous, is not easily answered, and it is net yet known how far a crystal- 
line solid may be sub-divided and yet ivtain its crysUillme propeities. The 
particles of many colloidal solutions approach molecular dimensions, and it cannot 
be assumed without proof that they retain the properties of the corresponding 
phases in larger mass. In many cases the partides are certainly amorphous. 

Adsorption is chicHy manifested by amorphous faubstancca, and the sub- 
stances adsorbed are frequently ol high molecular weight. It remains uncer- 
tain whether adsorption is an effect of suiface ooiulenBution, solid solution, or 
chemical combination, although the author inclines towards tlie first of these 
views. Owing to the great adsoibing |)owcr of amorphous substances, it is 
almost impossible to obtain a pure colloidal solution. The tendency of small 
particles to become larger, and to bo transformed into crystals, is greatly 
lessened by the presence of absorbed impurities. Thus the amorphous condition 
of the particl«8 favours adsorption, and this again favours the maintenance of 
the colloidal state. Other factors affecting tho stability are the internnl friction 
of the liquid and the electrical charge on tho particles. 

The electrical charge is of importarfeo in tho coagulation of suspension colloids, 
the addition of an electrolyte, by discharging the particles, facilitating coagula- 
tion. When the sol is positively charged, as in colloidal metallic hydroxides, 
tho order of influence of coagulating agents is the reverse of that which is found 
with negatively charged sola, such as colloidal metals and sulphides. A series 
of experiments by Eliaafoff and tho author on the influence of electrolytes m 
diminushing the electroendoamosis of a solvent shows that a complete parallelism 
exists bctw'cen this effect and the discharging effect of tho same electrolytes on 
a hydrosol. 

Ill tho case of emulsion-colloids, electrical conditions nro of far less import- 
ance, and the determining factors aie chiefly tho individual characters of the 
substances concerned. 

In conclusion, attention was drawn to the impuitancc of colloid chemistry or, 
ill a wider sense, of capillary clieinistiy, in its bearings on physiological problems. 


(ii) Colloids in Pharmacoloijy, By Dr. Geokue Baroer. 


(iii) The Adsorytion of Iodine by the Glticoside Sajxmarin, 

By Dr. Ueorqe Barger. 

Saponarm is a glucoside occurring in Saponaria oljitinfiJin and other plants; 
it has the composition 0,, (MWt— 468), and is obtained pure by crystal- 

lisation from pyridine. It has been fully characterised chemically, ^ and has 
been shown to yield on hydrolysis glucose and tho colouring matter vi toxin.** 
Saponarin was first known to botonisU as * soluble starch,' on account of the blue 
coloration given by its solutions on addition of iodine dissolved in potassium 
iodide. When the pure crystalline substance is shaken with water at room tern 
perature, a solution is formed containing about one part in 7, OCX), which is not 
coloured blue by iodine. The solubility in boiling water is about 1 : 1000; on 
cooling, the glucoside does not crystallise out for somo days, but remains dis- 
solved as a colloidal solution, and this solution closely resembles a solution of 
soluble starch as regards its behaviour towards iodine. A more concentrated 
hydroBol can be pruauced by acidifying a solution of the glucoside in alkali, in 
which it is readily soluble; but this, of (^urse, introduces a salt. In the cell- 
sap of Saponaiia the substance is neld in solution by saponin. In order to 

* Journ, Chem. Soc., 1900, 88 , 1210. 

* First isolated by A. U. Perkin, Journ. Chem. See-, 1898, 78, 1030. 
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obtain a pure hydruaol, free from other substancea, it is best to boil the glucosido 
with water in a quartz vessel. 

The aqueous solutions of sapunarin, obtained by any of the above melhods, 
are seen to be colloidal when examined ultra-microscopically. The alkaline 
solutions appear to contain particles of various sizes; neutral usation is marked by 
the appearance of a large number of small particles. The author is indebted to 
Dr. W. M. Bayliss, F.K.S., for these observations. 

As in the case of stardi, the addition of a pure aqueous iodine solution to the 
liydroHul docs not bring about a blue coloration which, however, appears on the 
addition of potassium iodide. It is found that in the present case many other 
Halts (ammonium chloride, aluminium sulphate) are also effective. The blue 
colour disappears on the addition of organic solvents or of sodium tliiosulphalc ; 
also (temporarily) on heating. 

If, together with the iodine, but little salt is added, the blue adsorption com- 
IMjund lemains dissohed, but the further addition ot electrolytes causes lloccu- 
lation and the separation ot a dark blue gol. The concentration of salt required 
depends primarily on the cation, and is in accordance with Schulze’s law. Thus 
111 a given case for u number of K, Na, salts this concentration was OO.'S.'J 

gram equivalents per litre, for Ba, Ca, Sr about 0*(X)47, and for A1 salts U*(K)()t». 
If electrolytes are oxtludecl as far as possible, the blue liydrosol docs not tra\cl 
appreciably with a current of 110 volts. 

Tlie conductivity of the blue hydrosol is less than that of the potassium iotlide 
contained in it, so that some of the salt in probably adsorbed, and this salt, or 
its cation, favours the adsorption of iodine by saponarin, just as cations tiuili- 
iato the abaorfjiion of tiongo red by filter paper.* Owing to experimental diffi- 
culties it ha.s not yet been possible to determine the effect of the valency of the 
cation. 

The iodine content of the blue hydrogel depends on the conr en I ration of tho 
iodine loft in aqueous solution, as was shown for starch by Kusler,* and for basic 
lanthanum acetate by W. Biltz.* 

rrelimiiiary expcririieiits yielded tho following resuHs. 


<-• 

0, (found) 

Cl, (calc.) 

0-00(K)r)33 

0 080 

0073 

i)U0Ul71 

0*109 

0*110 

()-00037i) 

0*124 

0*120 

0000600 

0*131 

0*132 

O()0O792 

0*133 

0*133 


Jb’ro (> represents the fiee iodine (in grams) remaining in 1 c.c of wafer and 
the iodine precipitated with 1 gram of Saponarin. The third column is calcu- 
lated according to the formula i\~ affv]*/ where a = ()-47 and n=:0’166. The 
value for ii is much smaller than is generally tho case with solid adsorbents (e g., 
charcoal). It is apparently somewhat higher in very dilute solution. The 
formula does not apply to concentrated solutions of iodine, for which n falls of! 
much below 0‘166. 


(iv) The Colloid Theory of Vtmenls, By Dr. C, 11. Dehi h. 

The explanation of the setting of c'alcureous cements, as caused by the 
(TystaJlisation of tho products of hydrolysis from a supersaturated solution, 
fails to account for tho great mechanical stren^b of such cements. The colloid 
hypothesis proposed by Michaelis attributes the setting to the formation of a 
gel of calcium silicate, which subsequently hardens by loss of water and 
adsorption of lime. Microscopical examination confirms ^lichaelis’ view. 
Tho only constituent of the cement which is acted on is the alite. The hydro- 
lysis of the complex substances contained in the aJite first sets free calciiun 
aluminate, which separates in the form of crystals. This constitutes the initial 
set. The calcium silicate is more slowly hydrolysed, and the calcium mono- 
silicato prodneed, being extremely insoluble, separatee ae a colloidal gel. A part 

^ Bayliss, BiocheM, Journ,t 1006, 1, 175. 

< Annalen, 1804, £88, 360. * Ber., 1004, 87> 719. 
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of the calcium hydroxide liberated cryatnllises in large plates^ and is readilv 
detected by the microscope, whilst another part is adsorbed by the silicate gel. 
The gradual increase of strength which is characteristic of calcareous cements 
is a consequence of the continued adsorption and of the physical charges in the 
structure of the gel. • 

The colloids formed may be examined and characterised by staining with 
dyes, such as methylene blue, patent blue, and safraiiin. The principal ditfi- 
ciilty in the microscopical examination of oenient has hitherto been the brittle- 
ness of the material, making it impoasible to grind very thin sections, resulting 
in loss of clearness. This may be avoided by treating the cement as a metal- 
lographic Bjx'ciinen, grinding and polishing one surr.uo only, and oxuminiiig 
umler vertical illumination after etching with weak ai ids or staining with 
other reagents. 


(v) The Rate of Coagulation of Colloidal Cni)pe)\ 

By H. 11. Paine, M,A., B.Bc. 

I’he copper colloidal Bolution studied was piopared by Bre«lig's electrical 
method, a pogitive hydrosol being thus obtained. The coagulation of this solution 
by moans of simple salt.s, such as sodium sulphuto or polassiiim nitrate, appears 
to bo a gradual process. Tho precipitated gel can be separated from the solution 
by allowing it to settle ; the clear liquid containing the copper not yet coagulated 
can then be drawn off. The amount of copper present can bo determined 
volumetrically by titrating in the warm with dilute nitric acid, the disappoarunro 
of the colour of tho liquid indicating the complcto solution of tho copper by tho 
equivalent ipianlity of acid. This estimation of tho copper still in colloidal solu- 
tion can be made after definite intervals of time from tho addition of the salt. 
Tho course of the coagulativo pro(*csa can thus bo studied. 

The following result'^ among others were obUinod : (1) There is an iiutial 
period during which the solution remains clear and no coagulation takes place. 
(2) Using colloidal solutions of various concentrations, the rate of precipitation 
is proportional to tho square of tho ipitial concentration for the irreversible 
coagulation produced by ealts containing a divalent anion (sodium sulphate). For 
salts containing monovalent anions (potassium nitiato or sodium chloride) the 
coagulation is not irreversible, and a more complicated relation holds. (.’1) For 
vaiying amounts of tho electrolyte, the rate of coagulation is proportional to some 
fiowor of the concentration of the salt; i.e., if wo incrcaso the coiicontraiion of 
tho salt proportionally, tho rate of tho coagulation will bo iiicroiifted proportionally 
also. 


2. Report on the Study of Jlydro-aromaiic Svhstaifcrs. 
Soe Reports, p. 91). 


3. Report on the Transformation of Aromatic Nilwamincs, 
See Reports, p. 94. 


4. Report on Electroanahjsis . — See Reports, p. 98. 


1911. 
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Section' C.— (GEOLOGY. 

I^RKSIOENT OF THE SkOTIOK. — ALFRED HaRKKU, M.A., E.H.8. 


TIlUliSDAl\ AUGUST 

Tho rrebiclfiit dclivcrod tho following Address 

Some Aspects of Modern Petrology. 

In acLordttiKo with the custom which perjDitb the occupant oi tins clniir to open 
the proceedings witli ohacrvations on aoiiie Bele<-tcd subject, I wish to invite yuiu* 
attention to certain points concerning the genetic relations of igneous rocks. 'J'ho 
c'Oiibi derations wdiich 1 shall have to lay before you will bo in some measure 
tentative and incomplete; and indoecl, apait Irom peisoiial Bhoi*tcoining.s, this 
character must necessarily attach to any discussion of the subject which 1 have 
chosen. Kor petrology is at the present time in a state of transition -the 
transition, namely, Ironi a merely descriptive to an inductive science — and at 
such a tune wide diffei’cnces of opinion are inevitable. It 1 should seem to do 
less than justice to gome views which 1 do not shore, 1 hope this fault will be 
attributed to tho limitations of time and sp^c, not to any iutenliou of abusing 
the brief authority with which 1 find myself invested. 

The application of microscopical and special optical methods, initiated somt‘ 
fifty years ago by Dr. Korby, gave a i»owerful impetus to tho study of the 
mineral constitution and minute structure of rocks, and has largely determined 
the course of petrological research since that epoch. For Sorby himself obser- 
vation was a means to an end. His interest was in the conclusions which he 
was thus enabled to reach relative to the conditions under which the rocks were 
formed, and his contributions to this problem will always rank among the classics 
of geology. The great majority of his followers, however, have been content to 
record and compare the results of observation without pushing their uiquiries 
further; and indeed the name ‘petrography,’ often applied to this line of re 
search, correctly denotes its purely descriptive nature. A very large body of 
facts has now been brought together, and may be found, collated and systema- 
tised by a mastor'haiid, in the monumental work of Hosenbuseh. Beyond their 
intrinsic interest, the results thus placed on record must be of the highest value 
as furnishing one of the bases upon which may eventually be erected a coherent 
science of igneous roiks and igneous activity. 

In earnest of this promise, recent years have witnessed a veiy marked revival 
of interest in what wc must call at present the more speculative aspects of 
|)etrology. This manifests itself on the side of tho petrographer in a growing 
disposition to seek a rational interpretation of his observations in the light of 
known physical principles, and on the side of the field geologist in a more con- 
stant regard for the distribution, mutual associatioAs, and mode of occurrence of 
igneous rocks. I will add, as another hopeful sign of the times, a decided 
Tujtprochtmtni between the laboratory and the field, too often treated in practice 
as dietinct departments. 
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As regards the former, the movement which I have noticed is merely a return 
to the standpoint of Sorby, the father of modem petrology. It is true indeed 
that, before nis time, the problem of the origin of igneous rocks had engaged the 
ingenuity of Scrope and Darwin, of Bunsen and Durocher, and many others; and 
the bold speculations of tho heroic days of geology have justly exercised a lasting 
influence. The potmlogist of to-day, however, has at his command a much 
ampler range of information than was possessed by his predecessors. In addition 
to tho ri('h store of petrographiral data already mentioned, he can press into 
.service on the one hand tho results of physical chemistry and on the other much 
additional knowledge which has been gathered concerning tho structure of tho 
earth’s cnist and the distribution of various rock-typos, both in space and in 
time. Either of those branches of the subject would furnish material for a much 
longer address than my assurance could venture or your- complacence would 
endure. I have chosen the geographical nwpert of petrology; but, before pro- 
reeding to this, I will say a tew words roncerning the experimental side 

Data from the Experimental Side. 

Thai the modern dovelopmenta of physical chemistry, starting from the phase 
rule of Willa|jd Gibbs, must in theory furnish all that is necessary to elucidate 
the crystallisation of igneous rock-magmas, has long been perceived by some 
petrologista. This recognition is in itself an advaniM). Natural rock-magmas, 
however, are far more complex solutions than those which chemists have em- 
ployed in working out their laws, and the problem in its entirety is of a kind 
almost to daunt inquiry. Despite the courageous attempt made by Professor 
Vogt, whoso enthusiastic lead has done so much to inspire interest in the sub- 
ject, it seems clear that the application of the laws of chemistry to the particular 
class of rases witli which the potrologist is concerned demands as a prerequisite 
a large amount of experimental work in the laboratory. The high melting- 
points of the rock-fonning minerals, their extreme viscosity, and other specific 
properties render such work extremely difficult and laborious. That most of tho 
practi<*al difficulties have now been overcome is duo in tho first place to Dr. A. L. 
Pay and hie collea^os of the Geophysical Laboratory at Washington, \vho have 
thus opened out what is virtually a new field of investigafion. The methods of 
high temperature measurement have been perfected and the thermometric scale 
siandarised up to 1550^^ C., thus embracing the whole range of rock formation. 
Calorimetric measurement.^ have been so far improved that it is now possible, 
for iavtance, to determine apcc'ifio heats, even in the highest part of this range, 
with an accuracy ten timc.s greater than has hitherto been usual at ordinary 
temperatures. Incidentally there has been, in thei bands of Mr. F. E. Wnglit, a 
not^le enlargement of tho scope of ordinary petrographiral methods, since it has 
been found necessary to devise special means of measuring with precision the 
crystallographic and optical constants of very minute cry.stals. 

The American chemists have already determined the temperature-range of 
stability of numerous rock-forming minerals. Beginning with tho simpler 
cases and working always with chemically pure material, flioy have established 
quantitatively tho mutual relatione of the various possible forms in a number 
of two-component systems and in one of three components. So far as these 
instances go, the mutual lowering of melting-points in a silicate-magma is now 
a matter of precise measurement, and it is no longer inferred, but demonstrated, 
that the order of crystallisation of the minerals depends upon their relative 
proportions in the magma. The perfect isomorphism of the plagioclose felspars 
has been finally established, and a certain degree of solid solution between quite 
different minerals has furnished the explanation of some apparent anomalies, 
such, for instance, as the variable composition of tho mineral pyirhotite. As 
a single illustration of how these investigations in the laboratory provide the 
workmg petrologist with new instruments of research, I will cite the conception 
of a geological temperature-scale, the fixed points on which are given by the 
temperature-limits of stability of various minerals. It is often possible, for 
example, to ascertain whether quartz In a given rock has crystallised above or 
below 676® C., this being the inversion-point between the a- and i8- forms of the 
mineral. At about 800® there is another 'inversion-point, above which quartz 
is no longer stable, but gives place to cristobalite. In like manner we know that 

B B 2 
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wollastonito in n rooK must have crystallised below 1100“, pryites below 450“, 
and so for other cases. We may confidently hope that, with the aid of such data, 
wo hhall s<ion bo onaliled by simple inspection, lo lay down in degrees the 
temperature-rango of crystallisation of a given igneous rock. 

There are now .several labomtories where high-tcmperature research, of the 
rigorous order indicated, is being cairicd out; but the work is peculiarly ardu4)U8, 
and results come slowly. Some branches of the inquiry, notably those involving 
high pressures, and again the investigation of systems into which volatile com 
poiieiits enter, are as yet virtually untouched. For these renaons it would be 
premature to hazard at this stago any more detailed forecast of the services to 
1)0 rendered to petrology by synthetic experiment. 1 will arcorilingly leave this 
attractive subject, and pass on from the laboratory to the field. 

ftro/jn.p/nrul Dititributinn of ItjnrouA Ttovks. 

Here the existing situation is very different. Instead of following out definite 
linos already laul down, wo ait) (xjneerned in reducing to order a great mass ot 
discrete lucts drawn from many soiirces. The facts which enter into considera- 
tion aie those touehing the distribution ol vai'ious igneous ro( ks iti time, in 
space, and in environment, including tluur relation to tectonic ‘features ; the 
mutual associ.itinn of diffeiciit rock-types and any indications ot law in the 
order of their iritru.siou or exlnibum; ami, in short, all observable relations which 
may lui presumed to have a genetic significance. The digestion of this mass ot 
data has alieady led to ceitain generalisations, some of which are accepted by 
almost nil peti'«dogisls, while others )iiu.st be regarded as still on their trial. 

Ut the foniier kind is the conception of petrographical provinces, which was 
put forward by Professor Judd twonty-five years ago, and has exercised a pro 
found influence on the trend of petrological specul.ition. It is now well estah 
lishod that we can recognise more or less cleaily defined tracts, within which the 
igneous rocks, belonging to a given period of igneous activity, present a certain 
coinninnity of petrographical characters, traceable through all tneir diversity or 
at least obscured only in .some of the moio extreme members of the assemblage. 
Further, that a province posse'jsing an individuality of this kind may d liter 
widely in this i>espect from a neighhonring province of bko dote; whiles, on the 
other hand, a striking similarity may exist between provinces widely separated 
in situation or in age. It is natural to attribute community of chemical and 
minenilogical characters among asa<xd.ated rocks to community of origin. The 
simple.st hyp(»thc«is is that which supp<ises all the igneous rocks of a given 
province to bo derived by processes of differentiation from a single parent- 
magma. This may be conceived, for the sake of simplicity, as initially homo- 
gonoons, though doubtless some of the causes which contribute to promote hetero- 
geneity were operative trom the earliest stage. Granted this hypothesis, it 
follows that the points of resemblance among the rocks of a province will indicate 
the nature of the common parent-magma, while the points of diversity will throw 
light on the causes of differentiation. The observed sequence in time of tho 
various associated rock-tyfies will also have an evident significanc.e, especially if, 
as there are good reasons for believing, dilTerentiaiiou in igneous rock-magmas is 
largely bound up with progressive crystallisation. Those petrologists, on the other 
hand, who attat'h importance to the absorption or 'assimilation* of solid rock- 
inntter by molten magmas, are bound to consider both the nature of tho chemical 
variation and the local distribution of the different types with constant reference 
t/O the composition of the exjuntry-rocks. The balance of opinion, and I think of 
argument, would assign the variation, at least in the main, to differentiation; 
and there are well-known principles, chemical and mechanical, which theoretically 
must operate to produce a diversity of ultimate products fiom a magma origi- 
nally uiuf<irin. How far these principles are in practice adequate to the demands 
which have been made on them, is a question. not to be finally resolved without 
quantitative knowledge which is still a desideratum. Experiment may in time 
come to our aid. My design to-da^ is rather to offer some remarks upon a 
distinct, though alli^, problem — viz., that presented by the petrographical 
provinces themselves. 

The geographical distribution of different kinds of igneous rocks long ago 
engaged the attention of Humboldt, Bou4, and other geologists, and the subject 
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hafl always possossod a certain interest in view of the association of moat metal- 
liferous deposits with igneous rocks. It has, however, acquired a new import- 
ance in recent years in connection with questions of petrogonesis which aro 
still under discussion. The problem is, in brief, to account for the existence of 
fietrographical provinrts and for the observed facts relative to their distribution. 
One theory, advocated eepocially by Dr. G. F. Becker, invokes pnmicval differ- 
ences in composition between different parts of the glolie, whith have persisted 
throughout geological time. It involves the hypothesis that igneous rock-inugmas 
result from the refusion of pro-existing rocks within a limited area. Indeed 
Rocker discards altogether tho doctrine of differentiation, and conceives the 
varied assemblage of rocks in a given province as produced by admixture from a 
certain number of primitive tyi>os. These, he says, should bo recognisable by 
their wide distribution and constant character. It is rloar, however, that, un 
the hypothesis of admixture, the primitive tyiies must he those of extreme com- 
position. Those lire, in fact, always tho rarest and tho most variable, pointing 
not to admixture hut to differentiation as tho cause of the diversity. A theory 
which attributes the, special characteristics of potrographical provinces to per- 
manent heterogeneity in the composition of the globe is dilHcult to reconcile with 
tho small extent and sharp definition of some strongly characterised provinces, 
such as that gf Asaynt or of the Bohemian Mittelgehirge. A more fatal objection 
is that petrographical provinces are not in fact permanent. A good illustration 
is afforded by the midland valley of Scotland, an area our knowledge of which 
has been much enlarged by the recent W(»rk of the Geological Survey. It was 
tho theatre of igneous activity in Lower Old Red Sandstone times and again iii 
the Carlioniferoua, Init, in respect of mineralogical and chemical composition, tho 
two suites of rocks present a striking contrast. The Old Red Sandstone lavas 
are mostly andesites, though ranging from basalts on the one hand to rhyolites 
on the other, and the associated intnisions are mainly of diorite, quartz-dionte, 
and granite, with poiphyrites and other dyke-rocks. In the Carboniferous, on 
the other hand, we find porphyritic basalts, niugearites, and trachytes (including 
phonolitio types), with pientes, teschenites, monchiquites, orthophyros, and other 
allied rocks. It would he possible to cite many other case.a illustrating the same 
point. 

The Alkaline and Calcic Branches. 

Tho two Scottish suites of Upper Palaio/oic rocks just mentioned fall into 
opposite categories with reference to what is now becH)ming recognised as the 
most fundamental distinction to be made among igneous rocks. The earlier set 
is typical of tho andesitic division and the later of the tephritic ; or, using other 
equivalent names, the one belongs to the calcic (or 'alkali-calcic') branch and tho 
other to the alkaline. I will adopt the latter terminology as being generally 
familiar to petrologists ; but the cnaracteristirR of the two branches, which are 
too well known to need recapitulation here, are more clearly definable in minera- 
logieal than in cheiniral language. This two-fold division of igneous rocks is, of 
course, in no wise a final or exhaustive treatment of the subject; but as a first 
step towards a natural or genetic classification it seems to bo established beyond 
question. No third branch in any degree comparable with tho two and distinct 
from them has beon proposed. Tho charnockites and their allies represent but 
a single rock-series, and Rosenbusch has not made clear his reasons for separating 
Jthem from the calcic rocks. The 'spilitic' suite of Dewey and Flett is mado to 
embrace a somewhat miscellaneous collection of types, and any closo genetic 
relationship among them can scarcely bo considered as proved. It i.s perhaps 
permissible to suggest that, e.g , the quartz-diabases are, hero as in Scotland, 
quite distinct in their aflflnities from tho types rich in soda. These latter, con- 
stituting tho bulk of the proposed suite, would seem to belong quite naturally to 
the alkaline branch, the question of the magmatic or solfataric origin of the 
aU)i(« being in this connection immaterial. 

A given petrographical province is either of calcic or of alkaline facies, 
typical members of the two branches not being found together. The apparent 
exceptions are, I think, not such as to modify very seriously the general nilo. 
Mr. Thomas, in describing an interesting suite of rocks from Western Pembroke- 
shire, recognises the alkaline affinities of most of them, but assigns .some of the 
more basic types to the opposite branch. In a very varied assemblage wo not 
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infrequently meet with a icw extreme types which, occurring in a calcic pro- 
vince, recall the characters of alkaline rocks, or conversely. Such anomalies have 
been pointed out by Daly, Whitman Cross, and others. They are found among 
the later derived types, referable to prolonged or repeated uiiTei'entiiition, and 
they are to be exi>ected especially where the initial magma was not very strongly 
characterised as either calcic or alkaline. 

Having regard to the known exposures of igneous rocks over the existing 
land-surface of the globe, it seems that there is a vorv decided preponderance or 
the calcic over the ^kaline branch. This, as we shall see, i« probably a tact ot 
real significani'e, but it is nevertheless noticeable that increasing knowledge tends 
paiily to redress the balance. In our own country, in addition to the Scottish 
Carboniferous rocks and those probably of Ordovician age in Pembrokeshire, we 
have the mnarkuble Liower Palfflozoic intrusions ot Assyut, id Sutherland, ot 
strongly alkaline character, as described bv Dr. Teall and more locently by Dr 
Shaud; while Dr. Flett has recognised alkaline rucks of more than one ago in 
Cornwall and Devon, and Mr. Tyrrell is engaged in studying anoiht^r interesting 
province, of Permian age, in Ayrshire. 

That the distinction between the alkaline and the calcic nxks embodies some 
principle of real and fundamental significance becomes very apparent when we 
look at the geographical distribution of the two branches. Taking what the 
German petrographors call the * younger* igneous rocks, i.e., those belonging to 
the latest system ot igneous activity, we find it possible to map out the active 
parts of the earth’s crust into great continuous regions of alkaline rocks on the 
one hand and of calcic on the other. An alkaline region comprisee numerous 
petrographioal provinces, which may differ notably from one another, but agree 
in being all of alkaline facies. In like manner a common calcic facies unites 
other provinces, which collectively make up a continuous calcic region. Conoem- 
ing the igneous rocks of earlier periods our knowledge is less complete, but, so 
tar as it goes, it points to the same general conclusions. 

These considerations enable us simplify at the outset the problem before 
UB. If we would seek the meaning and origin of petrographical provinces, we 
must inquire in the first place how igneous rocks as a whme come to group them- 
selves under two great categories, which, at any one period of igneous activity, 
are found in separate regions of the earth’s crust. The fact that a given district 
may form part of a cmcic province at one period and of an alkaline one at 
another, precludes the hypothesis that the composition of igneous rocks depends 
in any degree upon peculiarities inherent from the beginning in the suHaoent 
crust. The same objection applies with scarcely less force to various conflicting 
suggestions based on an assumed absorption or * asainiilation ’ of sedimentary 
rocks by igneous magmas. Thus Jensen supposes the alkaline rocks to be 
derived by the assimilation or fusion of alkaline sediments at great depths. Daly 
propounds the more elaborate, and on a first view paradoxical, theory that alka- 
line have been derived from calcic magmas as a consequence of the absorption of 
limestones. These geologists agree in regarding the alkaline rocks as relatively 
unimportant in their actual development and in some sense abnormal in their 
origin. For Suess, on the other hand, it is tho calcic rocks which owe their 
dietinctive characters to an absorption of sedimentary material, enriching the 
magma in lime and magnesia. Apart from difficulties of the physical and chemical 
kind, all such theories fail to satisfy, in that they ignore the separation of the 
two branches of igneous rocks in different regions of the globe, each of which 
includes sediments of every kind. What then is the real significance of this 
regional separation ? The obvious way of approaching the question is to inquire 
flrat whether the alkaline and calcic regions of the globe present any notable 
differences of a kind other than petrographical. 

Helation between Tectonic and Petrographical Facies, 

The close conneition between igneous activity and displacements of the earth's 
crust has been traced by Suess, Losecn, Bertrand, de Lapparent, and others, and 
is a fact sufficiently well recognised. We have here indeed two different ways of 
relieving unequal stresses in the crust, and it is not surprising that they show a 
broad general coincidence both in space and in time. We can, however, go 
farther. Not only the distribution of igneous rocks in general, but the distri- 
bution of diffe^'eiit kinds of rocks is seen to stand in unmistakable relation to tho 
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loading toctonic featurea of the gloho. It ia vory notiroablc tliat potrngraphiral 
provinrca, and in partu-ular provincea belonging to oppoaito brunrhoa^ are often 
divided by important orograpliic linea. This la illustrated by the (Jorddleran 
chain in bot-h North and youth America, and again by some of the principal 
arcs of the Alpine ayiflem in EuiDpo. If now we examine the actual distribution 
more cloaoly, in the light of Suoss’s analysis of the continents and oceanic basins, 
we pcireivo another relation still more significant. H is that, ns regards the 
younger igneous rocks, the main alkaline ami calcic regions correspond to the 
areas characterised by the Atlantic and Pacific typos of coast line rospeotively. 
I briefly drew attention to this ron'espon deuce m IRRfi, and a few years latVr 
Professor Beckc, of Vienna, arrived indejvndently at the same generalisation. 
Kecalling the two classes of crust-moveinents discrinunatod by Siiess, be says it 
appears that the alkaline rocks aw typically assoiiated wilh snbHidence dne to 
radial contraction of the globe, and the calcic rocks with folding due to lateral 
compreasion. The greater part of Becke’s memoir is devoted to a comparison of 
the two branches in respect of chemical composition ; but here, I think, he has 
been misled by taking as representative of tbe whole alkaline * or tribe 

the rocks of one small and peculiar province, (hat of the Bohemian Mittelgebirge. 
yoine petrologiats have followed Bctke in adopting the terms Atlantic and 
Pacific as mfmos, or at least synonyms, for the two branrhes of igm*ona rocks. 
Others, perhaps with some justice, deprecate the use of the same terms in a 
petrographical as well as a tectonic sense, so long as the implied relatfonship is 
still a matter of discussion. 

I would point out in passing that the association of the alkaline rocks with 
areas of subsidence helns to explain the relatively small part which they play in 
the visible portion of tW earth’s surface. We may not iinru'asonably conjecture, 
for instance, that the volcanic islands scattered sparingly over the face of the 
Atlantic Ocean, from the Azores to Tristan d’Acunhn, aiv merely fragments of a 
very extensive tract of alkaline rocks now submerged. 

Tho generalisation associated wilh the name of Berko, in so far as it may 
ultimately commend itself to general acceptance, must have an important bearing 
on the problem of the origin of petrographical differences The time is not ripe 
for any dogmatic pronouncement, but T will venture to indicate briefly the 
general trend of the inferences to bo drawn. It seems clear that only a trivial 
effect at most can be allowed to original and permanent hetei'Ogeneity of the 
earth’s crust, or to such accidents as tho absorption by an igneous magma of a 
limited amount of tho country-rock. The division between alkaline and calcic 
regions, and the separation of distinct provinces within Mich regions, point 
rather to tho eamo general cause which, at a later stago, produced the diversity 
of rock-types within a single province, that is to magmatic differentiation. 
Hero, however, the differentiation postulated must W. on a very wide scale, and 
must take effect in tho horizontal direction. Its close connection with crust- 
movements clearly indicates differential stress a.s an essential clement in tho 
process. The actual mechanism can bo at present only a matter of speculation, 
but I think the duo will be found in such observations as those of Mr. Borrow on 
the pegmatites of tho Scottish Highlands. Conceive an extensive tract to bo 
underlain by a zone which Is neither solid nor liquid, but ioin|>oRed of crystals 
with an interstitial fluid magma. If this be subjected to different pressures in 
differont parts of its horizontal extent, its uniformity will necessarily be dis- 
turbed, the fluid portion being squeezed out at places of higher pressuro and 
driven to places of lower pressure. The precise nature of the differentiation 
thus set up will depend on the relative compoeitions of the crystalline and fluid 
portions, and the subject could not be very profitably discussed without fuller 
knowledge concerning the order of crystallisation in rock-magmas. Whether or 
not the explanation be ultimately found in this direction, the relation between 
tho two tectonic types and the two branches of igneous rocks must, t think, find 
a place in the final solution of the problem. 

I intimated at the outset that my remarks would not be confined to matters 
already settled and indisputable. It. will be easily understood that some state- 
ments which 1 have made, for the sake of .clearness, without qualification are 
subject to exceptions, and exceptions have, indeed, been urged by critics whose 
opinions are entitled to respect. The mo.st uncompromising of these critics, Dr. 
Whitman Cross, has laid it down that: ‘Only gencriilksations without know?. 
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exceptions in experience can he applied to the construction of a system that may 
be called natural.’ 1 hold, on the contrary, that such a science as Geology can 
bo advanced only by the inductive method, which implies provisional hypotheses 
and successive approximations to the truth. A generalisation which brings 
together a mass of scattered observations, and endows them with moaning, is 
not invalidated by the discovery of exceptions. 'I’hese merely prove that it is 
not a final expression of the whole truth, and may point tho way to its revision 
and correction. 

Take, for instance, our provisional law of the distribution of the two 
branches of igneous rocks in defined regions. It has been objected that leucitic 
lavas, having therefore very decided alkaline or Atlantic affinities, are known at 
several places within the limits of the main Pacific region, where they are bs.so- 
ciated with andesitic and other calcic rooks. Now, the only area for which we 
have anything like full information is the island of Java, llere, according to 
Verbeck and Fonneina, the great plateaudavae of Tcrtiaiy ago are exclusively 
of andesitic types, and the same is true of the long chain of 116 volcanic centres, 
which represent the later revival of activity. As against this record there are 
five volcanoes, long extinct, which at one stage erupted leucitic lavas. Whether 
we suppose these to be aberrant derivatives from an andesitic magma, or, mm h 
more probably, an incursion from the neighbouring alkaline region, it secins 
reasonable to regard these very exceptional occurrences as of the second order 
of importance, and to set them aside in a first attempt to reduce the facts to 
order. 

The discovery of various alkaline rocks on Hawaii, Samoa, Karatonga, Tahiti, 
and other islamls in the midst of the Pacific Ocean raises, I think, a different 
question. So far as is known, these rocks are not found in close association with 
chflractcrLstic calcic types. Suess’ masterly discussion of all the geographical and 
hydrographical data hitherlo obtained makes it clear that an Atlantic os well as 
a Pacific element of structure enters into some parts of the Pacific basin. In 
certain areas, such as the Galapagos Archipelago, the coming in of the Atlantic 
T(U/tmp is quite clearly rellcctea in an alkaline facies of the igneous rocks, and 
such exeeptioms are therefore of the kind which go to prove the rule. Both Max 
Weber and Lacroix have expres-sed the opinion that the andesitic branch of rocks 
is characteristic of the border of the great Pacific basin rather than the interior 
It is possible that further knowledge may justify this conclusion, and still only 
confirm the relation which is claimed between the two tectonic types and the two 
petrographical facies. Meanwhile we find clear evidence elsewhere that vertical 
subsidence and lateral thrust have sometimes occurred in the same region or in 
the same petrographical province ; nor need we go far from home to learn that 
tho complexity of structure thus implied is accompanied by a corresponding 
I>eculiarity of petrographical facies. 

The North British Tertiary Province. 

In order to illustrate this point in a concrete instance, I will discuss very 
briefly a single petrographical province, viz., that which occupied the northern 
part of Biitain in early Tertiary times. Professor Judd has regarded this as 
forming part of a larger ’ Brito< Icelandic province ’ ; but, while recognising many 
affinities between our rocks and those of higher latitudes, I think that the North 
British area possesses enough individuality to bei more properly treated as a 
distinct unit. The record of igneous action here is exceptionally complete and 
weU displayed. Our knowledge of it is derived in the first place from Professor 
Zirkel, Sir Archibald Geikie, and Professor Judd, and more recently from the 
detailed work carried out by the Geological Survey of Scotland. This latter is, 
as regards the Isle of Mull, still in progress, and will doubtless when completed 
throw additional light on some questions still obscure. 

The province includes all western and southern Scotland, with the northern 
part of Ireland, and extends southward as far as Anglesey and Yorkshire, but 
tho chief tl^atre of igneous activity was the sunken and faulted tract of the 
Inner Hebrides, between the mainland of Scotland on the one hand and the 
ArchsDan massif of the Outer Isles on the other. It is here that the volcanic 
accumulations attain thoir gioatest thickness, and here, closely set along a N.-S. 
line, are the plntonic centres of Skye, Hum, Ardnamurchan, and Mull. Furthei 
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south aro tho volcanic plateau of Antrim and tho neighbouring plutonic centres 
of the Mourne Mountains and Carlingford, while the two tontres of Arran and 
that of Alisa lie on a parallel lino only a little fuithcr east. In addition it is 
clear that igneous activity extended westward over a tract now submerged under 
the Atlantic, and bore ‘too plutonic centres were not wanting. One is exix)sed in 
*St. Kilda, 50 mill's west of the Outt^r Hebride s, ami another has been inferred 
by Professor Cole from a study of the stones dredged on the Porcupine Bank, 
150 miles west of Ireland. 

The connection of igneoiLs action in this province with the subsidence of 
faulteil blocks of country is too plain to be missed; and so far, excepting the 
tendency to a dofinito alignment of the foci of activity, we .seem to be dealing 
with a typical example of the Atlantic rhjimc.. Tho actual tectonic relations 
are, however, of a more complex kind, and undoubtedly involve the clement of 
lateral thrust as well as vertical subsidence. This is more particularly so in tho 
neighbourhood of thase special centres which were marked at ono etage by 
))lntonic intrusions. The evidence is seen in sharp anticlinal folding; some- 
times also in cnish-brecciation along quasi-horizontal bands and (in Rum) contem- 
imraneous gncissic stnictine in the plutonic masses themselves. The ihstur- 
bonces in Mull, as described by Mr. Bailey, are o#»i)ecialJy interesting. Tho 
whole eabterif coast line of the island is determined by a system of concentric 
curved axes of folding, affecting all the rocks up to the Teitiary basalts, which 
are in places tilted almost vertically. The curved axes are disposed with refer- 
ence to the plutonic cx^ntre of tho island, and a somewhat similar arrangement is 
found on tho cast side of the Skye centre. All these facta go to show that in 
the district siiri'ounding any one of the special centres there was developed a 
complex system of stresses, which found relief partly in igneous action, partly in 
displacements of the solid rock.s. Nor were the effects confined to the plutonic 
[ihase. At a later epoch the influence of these loc al stroeses is sometimes indi- 
cated by the diversion of the very numerous dykes from their normal north- 
westerly direction to a radial arrangement about the special centres, as is seen 
fiartly in Skye and more strikingly in Rum. There aro also local groups of 
dykes developed only in these districts, and these again soniotiiues have a radial 
arrangement. More remarkable are tho groups of inclined sheets which are 
found about the same centres, usually intersecting tho plutonic rocks and a small 
fringing belt, and constantly dipping inwards. Such sheets occur in imiuenso 
numbers in the gabbro mountains of Skye and Mull, and they ate to Ix) recog- 
nised also in Rum and Ardnamurchan. 

It is plain then that this province exemplifies at once the two tectonic types 
distinguished by Suess. There has been a general subsidence, affecting the area 
as a whole but not all parts equally, and with this we must connect tlioso groups 
of igneous rucks which have a wide distribution throughout the province. But 
there have also been movements in the lateral sense more strictly localised and 
more sharply accentuated, and to these belong evidently the plutonic ntclce with 
various otner groups which are their satolUtes. I have pointed out these facts 
elsewhere, but failed to follow out the logical conclusion on tho petrographical 
side. Influenced by the strongly marked characters of the plutonic series, J 
fissioned the North British Tertiary rocks, not without some misgivings, to the 
calcic or Pacific region. Suess, having regard probably to the broader tectonic 
features rather than to petrographical data, has included our area in the Atlantic 
region. 

Concerning the calcic facies of the plutonic rocks there can be no question. 
They constitute a well-defined * rock-series,^ intruded in order of decreasing 
basicity, and ^ging from iiltrabosic to thoroughly axL'id. ultrabasic rocks, 

as developed in Rum and Skye, have a lime- felspar as one of their chief oom- 
pouents : there are no picrites (in the original sense of Tschermak) or other alka- 
line types. The eucrite group, found in Rum, Ardnamurchan, and the Carling- 
ford district, is also characterised by a felspar near anorthiie. Oabbros are 
represented at nearly all the several centres, and in Arran they are accompanied 
by norites. The granites and granophyres full into two sub-groups. The less 
acid is usually augitic, while the more acid, found in Arran, St. Kilda, and the 
Mourne Mountains, carries hornblende and sometimes biotite. 

This series is known in various provinces of Pacific facies. A peculiarity of 
it i.s that it is a broken series, types of moan acidity being absent. This has an 
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interesting con.vquenro. Tn many plates a granite magma, invading rocks so 
(llfferent from itself as gabbro or eucrite, has caused energetic mutual reactions, 
and a set of hybiid rocks has been produced, which serves in a limited sense to 
fill the gap in the scries. ^ 

The only known oxteptions to the enh ic facies of our Tertiary plutonic rocks 
are porhar)s significant in that they occur neiu* the northern and southom limits 
of the principal holt of activity. The massive gently-inclined sheets of granite 
and granophyre whit h make up part of the southom end of Raasay consist 
largely of microporthite, and contain abundant riebeckite, a distinctively alka- 
Hrie mineral known at only one spot in Skye. The microperthilic granites of 
Airan do not carry riebeckite, but it is found in the well-known rock of Ailsa 
thaig, fiiHhcr south 

Tho local groups of minor intrusions — acid, basic, and ultrahasic— -related to 
the several plutnnic ci'ntres have the. same calcic facies as the plutonic rocks of 
which they are .sakdlitos, Tt appears, however, that they sometimes tend to a 
more alkaline composition towards the borders of their respective districts. 
Thus, tho Skye granite is surrounded by a roughly oval area, within which are 
found numerous dykes and sills of felsite and granophyre, in general augitic; 
but on the fringe of the area those ro<'ks give place to orthophyre^, with biotito 
or hornblende, and to bostonites. 

Turn now to tho rocks of regional distribution. The most important are, of 
course, the basalt lavas. They are all felspar -basalts, but a very general feature 
is the filling of their numerous amygdaloidal cavities with zeolites, such as anal- 
( inic, natrolife, cliabazitc, and stilbitc. These minerals are certainly not mere 
wejithoring-proflucts. When T exantined the basalts of Skye and tho Small Isles 
some years ago, I regarded the zeolites as solfataric products, formed at the 
ex()ense of the felspar by the action of volcanic water, while the rocks were still 
at a .somewhat high temperature. Subsequent reconsideration has led me to 
consider these minerals rather as primary constituents of the rock, crystallised 
directly from the final residual magma, which had become relatively enriched in 
water by the abstraction of tho anhydrous minerals. Such was tho conclusion 
roa< hed by Mr. James Strachan for the Antrim basalts, and a study of examples 
from Mull and Skyo has enabled me to confirm and extend his interesting^ obser- 
vations. Aiiiilcime in jmrtic nlar is not alw.ays confined to the steam -cavities, but 
in some cases occurs mierstitially in the rock, where it is certainly not derived 
from felspar, and, indeed, has all the appearance of a primary constituent. Tho 
nugit'C of these analcimo-bearing basalts has in thin slices a purplish tint, with 
sensible pleochroism. From these and other features it appears that this group 
of rocks reveals on examination decided, though not very strongly marked, alka- 
line atTinitios. 

Volcanic rocks of other than basaltic composition are not largely developed. 
Tliey include both rhyolites and tra4 bytes, the former without very distinctive 
characters, hut the latter falling naturally into the alkaline division. In describ- 
ing formerly a group of rhyolites and trachytes on the northern border of the 
(hiillins, T coiinc<-ted it with tho neighliouriug plutonic centre, but I have since 
found other trachytes in Skye ; there is a fine development exposed in the glen 
above Bmcadalc. From this, and from the situation of the Antrim rhyolites, I 
infer that these felspathic and acid lavas, though distributed sporadically, belong 
to tho regional or Atlantic suite. 

Consider next the wide-spread group of basic sills. The common non- 
porphyritic dolcrite sills have, in most districts, little that is indicative of 
alkaline aOiiiilies, though chomicaJ analyses show a rather noteworthy amount of 
soda. In the porphyritic dolerites this characteristic is much more apparent, and 
indeed those rocks are almost identical with the * Markle t3rpe ’ so largely repre- 
sented among the alkaline rocks of the Scottish CarlMniferons provinoo. 
Mugeariie, a type still richer in alkalis, is likewise common to the two pro- 
vinces. As we approach the limits of the principal belt of activity, alkaline 
characteristics become well marked even in the common non-porphyritic dolerites. 
This is shown in Raasay and the northern part of Skye by the coming in of the 
purple pleochroic augito, while further north, in the Shiant Isles, analclrae 
enters and even, according to a record of Heddle, nepheline.' At the other 

* The dolerite here is intimately associated with ultra basic rocks, as has been 
described by Judd. 
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extreme in southern Arran, occur the analcimc-dolorite sills of Cluuchlund and 
Dippin. 

The regional basic dykes, which are mostly posterior in age to the sills, 
exhibit more variety of composition, yoino with abundant poqihyritic felspars 
resemble the Markle t^pe of dolorite, and there are others of niugearitic nature, 
but these are only a minority. In Argyllshire there are basic dykes with puiTile 
pleochroic augite, and even some of cainptdnite and inonchiquite ; but these latter 
at least 1 should exclude as being probably of late Palosozoic ago.'* The un- 
doubtedly Tertiary dykes, however, exhibit a variety which can bo explained 
only as the result of repeated differentiation. The distribution of .some of the 
groups indicates the existence at this late stage of subsidiary centies of dif- 
ferentiation, distinct from Ih© plutonic centres. Thus, trachyte dykes aro 
found esiMK-iallv throughout a trac't extending from the south-western part of 
iSkye through the middle of Argyllshire, while there is an isolated area ot these 
dykes about Drynoch, on tho opposite side of the Skye mouiilaiiis. Hero we 
have an evidently alkaline type. On the other hand, there aro rocks which, 
taken by theraselve.s, must be assigned to the calcic division. Augitc-aiulesile.s, 
for example, are well-known, especially in parts of western Argyllshire, in An an 
aud the Cumbraes, and in the outlying districts of the North of Ireland, Angle- 
sey, and the* north-east of England. That these rocks have ai'isen as products 
of a subsidiary differentiation wo havo in some cases almost ocular demon- 
stration ; for in Arran and elsewhere augite-andesitas aro found in remarkably 
intimate association with complementary types, often pitchstoimH of alkaline 
composition. 

Even from so brief and imperfect a sketch we may, 1 think, draw some 
conclusions which have a wider application. This province cxenipliiieB at onc4> 
tho two main tectonic typos, and also comprises represeniativeH of the two great 
branches of igneous rocks. Those rocks which are related to broad movements 
of Atlantic type indicate a parent magma of decided, though not. strongly 
marked, alkaline nature; while those related to local movomonts of Pacific type 
clearly come from a calcic magma. There are some facts which suggest that 
the rocks tend to become more alkaline as wc recede from the chief centres of 
activity, and this suggestion applies to some calcic as well as alkaline groups ot 
rocks. Finally, it appears that the relative simplicity of arrangement was dis- 
turbed at a late stage by the effects of subsidiary differentiation, the proviiico 
tending then to break up into districts related to new centres. Operating upon 
an initial ma^ma not very strongly characterised, this later differentiation has 
even ^iven rise to aberrant rock-types which overstep the petrographical boun- 
dary-line between the two branches. 

Petrogencsif^ and Systematic Petiogtaphy. 

From such considerations as T have hastily possctl in review, it is evident 
that a survey of igneous rocks as they actually occur in tho field leads to a con- 
ception of their mutual relationships very diilerent from that embodied m the 
current schemes of systematic petrography. It may be of souio interest, in con- 
clusion, to expand this remark a little further, although I am sensible that in so 
doing I lay myself open to the charge of vain speculation. 

From the petrogenetic point of view, the most fundamental division uiiiong 
igneous rocks is that between the alkaline and calcic branches. This result, 
independently arrived at on petrographical grounds by several authorities, 
seems to be firmly established by the broad distribution of the two bt'onchcs 
in different regions of the globe. But^ if this argument be admitted, it follows 
that the next step in a natural grouping of igneous rocks .should be suggested 
by a comparison of the characteristics of tho various provinces into which the 
great rep^ions divide. Many of these provinces have now been partly studied, 
and tbeir special characteristios can often be expressed in concise terms : e.g., 
among alkaline rocks the relative proportion of potash to soda may bo a char- 
acteristic common to a whole province. More precisely, by averaging the chemical 
analyses of the chief rock-types, weighted according to their relative abundance, 
it is possible to calculate approximately the composition of the (mrent-magma of 

* A like remark applies to the highly alkaline dykes of the Orkneys, which 
do nut agree even in direction with the Tertiai'y suite. 
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a provinco. Noting that nearly identical asaemblnges of rocks somotimos occur 
in widely separate provinces and at difTerent geological poiiods, we have some 
reason for expecting that the provincial parent-magmas may ultimately bo reduced 
to a Jiinited niimboi’ of type-s. Whether these types will be suHicieritly definite 
to Forve as a basis of claAsificatiou it is too early to say. 

For the .sake of argument^ T have taken chemical composition ns the criterion. 
It is certain, however, that a rock magma consists not of free oxides but mainly 
of silicate-compounds, and the variation produced by magmatic differentiation is 
a variation in the relative proportions of such compounds. The characteristics 
common to a set of cognate rock typos will, therefore, be more properly expressed 
in mineralogical than in chemical terms. If, to fix ideas, we t^ke os representa- 
tive of a province its principal platonic series, we shall often find that some 
particular mineral or some special association of minerals stands out us a dls 
tinctivo feature. For instance, in the charnockite-norite senes of Southern India 
the characteiistic ferro-magiiesian mineral is hypersthene; in the granite-gabbixs 
series of the British Tertiary it is aiigite; and in the granite-dionto series, 
which predominates among the * newer granites ’ of the Scottish Highlands, 
hornblende and biotite. These three sets of rocks, all of calcic facies, are easily 
distinguishable in Isolated specimens. 

Each such rock-serios embraces types ranging from acid to ultrabasic. This 
variation is ascribed to a later differentiation of the paront-magina of the pro- 
vince, and, therefore, in an arrangement based on genetic principles, it will find 
exprtushion, not in the main divisions of the srhonie but in the sub-divisions. 
Here is an essential difference between an ideal petrogcnetic classification and 
the petrographical systems which are, or have been, in use. If we are content 
to limit our study ot igneous rocks to specimens in a museum, tho distinction of 
acid, neutral, basic, and ultra-basic may seem to be one of first importance. It 
has, in fact, been employed for the primary divisions in some formal schemes, 

y in that put forward by Ldwinson-Lessing. In a lees crude system, like 
that of Kosenbusch, this element disappears, but the underlying idea still 
remains. There is a division into families, such as the granite-family and the 
gabbro* family, but the term, in so far as it implies blood-rolationsMp, is a 
misnomer. The augite granite of Mull is evidently more closely relatea to its 
associated gabbro than it is, say, to tho biotitc-granite of Peterhead or tho 
hypersthene granite of Madras. 

Tho differentiation which evolves a varied series of plutonic rocks from, a 
common parent-magma is cleaily not of the same kind as that which gave rise to 
the parent-magma itself. It appears that the external mechanical element is here 
a less important factor, and the variation set up is, therefore, more closely in 
accordance with tho uninterrupted course of crystallisation. This is clearly 
indicated when we compare the order of intrusion of the several rocks of the 
series with tho order of crystallisation of their constituent minerals. Tho 
history of the series is in a sense epitomised in tho history of each individual 
type, corresponding in both cases to continuod fall of temperaturo and pro- 
gressive change in tho composition of tho rosidual magma. In a large number 
of rocks, more particularly thoso of complex constitution, tho order of crystal- 
lisation follows Rosenbusch’s empirical law of decreasing ba.sicity, and the plu- 
tonic intrusions then begin with the most basic type and ond with tho most acid. 
I mention this only to point out that, while the larger divisions of our ideal 
classification will have a certain geographical and tectonic significance, tho 
sub divisions will show a certain correspondence with tho seejuence in time of the 
various cognate rock-types. 

To pursue the subject further would servo no useful purpose. It is clear 
that, if a natural by which I mean a genetic — classification of imeous rocks is 
ever to become a reality, much work must first be done both in the field 
and in the laboratory, each petrographical province being studied from the 
dofinit.e standpoint of tho evolution of its rock-t^pes from one parent stock. 
Such researches as those of Brogger in the Christiania province may serve as a 
model. It would be rash to venture at present more than the most general 
forecast of tho linos which future developments may follow; but I think it calls 
for no less hardihood to set limits to what may ultimately be possible in this 
direction. There are those who would have us abandon in despair all endeavour 
to place petrography upon a genetic basis, and fall back upon a rigid arbitrary 
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Byflteni as a final solution of the difficulty. Thi.s woulil Ijo to renounce for over 
the claim of this brunch ot geology to rank as a rational scionco. I have said 
enough to show that 1 am one ot IIiorc who take a inoro hopeful view of the 
future of petrology, confidently expecting it to show, like the past, a record of 
continued progress. 


The following Papers and Reports were then read : — 

1. The Geology o/ Vorhmonth mid iJiatrict. 
By ('LEMHNT llKiD, F.B.S, 


2. Further Work on the Silurian Bocks of the Fjasleni Mendifs, 

By Professor S. H. Reynolds, M,A. 

In May IjH)? a paper was published in the ‘ Quarterly .louinal of the Oco- 
logical Society’ describing the igneous rocks of the Ka8t;ern Mendips, and show- 
ing that the andesite, wlii<‘h had previously been regarded as intrusive, was 
interbed ded with tuff and rested on a further senes of tuffs containing Silurian, 
probably Llandovery iossils. 

In the latter part of 1907 fresh sections in foMiliferous Siliudan rocks wore 
exposed to the S E. of the Moon’s Hill quarry owing to the laying of a line of 
rails from the Downhead quarry, and at the J.iei< 08 ter meeting ot the British 
Association m 1907 a Committee was appointed to further investigate the Silurian 
rocks of the Bristol area and of the Mendips. Under the auspices of this Com- 
mittee a series of trenches was dug and some fossils collixted which were de- 
termined by Mr. F. R. Cowper Reed and assigned by him to the Llandovery. No 
tuffs were mot with in the area to the S.E. of the Moon’s Hill quarry, the pre- 
valent ro<k being a somewhat .sandy mudstone. Tho results obtained were 
published in the report of the above Committee presented at Dublin in 1908. 

During tho present year further excavations have been (‘anied out leading 
to the discovery of large additional series of fossils, wdiich bring Mr. Reed to 
the conclusion that tho sandy niudstones in tho area to the S.E. of tho Moon’.'i 
Hill ouarry are of Wenlock rather than Llandovery age. It has also been ascer- 
tainea ; — ■ 

(1) That tho dip of these Wenlock rocks is far greater than that of the 
neighbouring Old Red Sandstone, rendering a conformable passage from Siluii.in 
to 01(f Red Sandstone improbable. No trace has been found of a Ludlow fuuiui. 

(2) That the dip of the Wenlock ro<'k8 is such that tliey clearly overlie the 
andesite of Moon’s Hill. Tho general succession of Silurian rocks in the Eastern 
Mondips is therefore as follows ; — 


Wenlock 


Llandovery 


Mudstone often very fossiliferous, with subfirdinate 
bands of highly micaceous sandstone exposed in tho 
. rail cuttings and by trenching in the iiclds to the 
S.E. of the Moon’s Hill quarry. Thicknesfl not 
. ascertainable. 

Pyroxene andesite of Moon’s Hill, Runnyhill, and 
Downhead quarries. In each ease some tuff is inter- 
bedded with tho andesite. Thickness probably not 
less than 

{ Tuff, coarso and fine, exposed in Sunnyhill quarry 
and by trenching at Tadhill and Downhead, alioiit 


600 f(. 

1 10 ft. seen 


No further information has been obtained regarding the peculiar * coarse 
ashy conglomerate ’ referred to in tho above papers. 
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6, The Glaciation of the North-Easi of Ireland. 

By Arthur R. Dwerryhouse, D.Sc., F.O.S. 

The difltrict under consideration consists of the Basal/.ic Plateau of County 
Antrim, the Silurian Uplands of County Down, the granitic Moume Mountains, 
;uid tho Valleys of the Bann and the Lagan, the former including the Lough 
Neagh Basin. 

'J'hat the area was overridden by Scottish ice at the period of maximum 
gla(’i5ition has U'cn known for some time, the Riebcckite-Kunte of Ailsa Craig 
being found in the boulder'clay and gravels, but the glaciation has not hitherto 
been worked out in detail, with the exception of that of the Belfast district, oi 
which the Geological Survey has published a drift map. 

At the period of maximum glaciation the country oast of Lough Foyle, the 
Sperrin Mountains, and Slieve Oallion was completely covered by the Scottish 
ice, most of which travelled down the Firth of Clyde, and is here spoken of as 
the Firth of Clyde Glacier. 

During the period of retreat the Firth of Clyde Glacier impounded the 
drainage of the district, and brought about the formation of a number of lakes, 
the overflow channels of which, * dry gaps," mark the various stages in the 
shrinkage of the ice. 

The earliest channels appear to be on the north-western flanks of the Moume 
Mountains at an elevation of about 1,200 feet, with others at lesser altitudes, 
one of the largest being between Gorlieve Mountain and Tievedockaragh at 684 
foot above sea-level. 

As the icc-margin shrank northwards numerous ‘dry gaps* were produced 
along the lower slopes of the Mournes and also through the granite hills of the 
Slieve Croob Range to the North. 

Numerous other series of channels can be traced, produced as the ice-front 
foil back, a moat interesting stage being reached when the Antrim Plateau was 
free from ice except along its seaward margin. The Valleys of the Bann and 
Lagan wore closed near their mouths, and the then more extensive Lough 
Neagh drained through the now stroaniless valley at Poyntzpass to Newry and so 
into Carlingford Lough, and at another stage by Monaghan, Smithborough, and 
(>loTics into the Valley of the Krnc. Still later, Ijongh Neagh, which was then 
continuous with the Lake Belfast of the GoologicaJ Survey, drained through the 
Dundonald Valley from Belfast to Newtownards and so into Strangford Lough. 

Tho effects of tho Firth of (>lyde Glacier are to be seen in the presence of 
erratics from Ailsa Craig and Arran, some of the latter having been recognised 
by Mr. B. N. Peach when going over the ground with the writer in the uplift 
of boulders and in the transport of local erratice. 

Many examploe of the diversion of rivers by morainic material also occur, 
the most inlorwtiiig being those of the Bosh River near Annoy and the Glenaan 
River near Cushcndall. 

Tt has been stated that the Antrim Plateau was glaciated by local ice after 
the retreat of the Firth of Clyde Glacier, but tho writer has failed to find any 
direct evidence of this in the northern part of the area, though the valleys of 
the Sperrin Mountains to the west were occupied by local glaciers. 


4. The Glacial Period and (Hiniatic Changes in North-East Africa. 

By W. F. Hume, D.Sc., F.R.S.E., and J. I. Craig, M.A., F.R.S.E. 

1. Southerlt/ Shift of the. Wind systems in Glacial Times . — The effect of the 
seasonal decrease of temperature in the Northern hemisphere is to cause a sca- 
.sonal displacement of the system of westerly moist winds southwards by several 
degrees, and not improbably decrease of temperal'ure below its normal is also 
associated with a similar displacement. It is infeirred that the decrease of tem- 
perature of the Glacial Period would be correlated with such a displacement of 
the westerly winds, which now barely touch the north coast of Egypt in winter, 
that they would impinge on the loftiest portion of the Red Sea mountain range. 

Geological and topographical evidence points conclusively to the existence of 
such a westerly moist current at no very distant period. The current was 
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nctftuily, for the principal erosion occurred on the western slopes, and this eiusiuii 
IS evidenced by the Kravel terraces^ which attain a reinarkabJc deM-lopnient near 
the town of Qcna. These consist of materials which could have come only Iroin 
the highest portion of the Bed Sea Hills, distant some 40 to 60 miles to the cust 
or north-east. The precipitation was most active whore the range is highest, and 
decreases towards the north where the mountains ore lower. The decrease 
towards the south is to be attributed more probably to an approach to the southern 
limit of the moist cuiTent. 

Further evidences of such a westerly current are to be found in the existence 
of calcareous tufas on the border of the easietn scarp of Kharga Oasis and else- 
where; and that the temperature was then several degrees colder is shown by 
the presence in the tufas of leaf-fragiuents of Qucjcit'i ilex and other plants 
whicn do not now flourish south of Corsica and southern France. 

2. Change in Monaoon Effects during the (Jlaciul Period. — TIkmo is evidence 
of the enormous development of glaciers over Jluwcnzori, Mount Kenia, Kiliman 
jaro^ and the Himalayas, during the Glacial Period. The recession of the 
glaciers in East Africa indicates that the temperature there is now about 10^ to 
12^ F. warmer than during the period of maximum glaciation. 

It is known from the investigations of the Meteormogical Department of India 
that an increased snowfall on the Himalayas in spring oxcrciFes a inoasurablo 
prejudicial effect on the Indian monsoon at the present day, and wo may infer 
that the enormously greater ico-covering of the Glacial Period would exercise a 
much more powerful inhibition on the monsoon of that period. The more exten- 
sive ice-sheet of East Africa, by preventing abnoimal heating of tlio land in 
summer, would act still further in the some dii-ei tion, and it is extremely prob- 
able that the monsoon current partook of the southerly dispiai'emoiit oi the wind 
system referred to above. The general result would bo a decreased prc<*ipitatioii 
over Abyssinia, and a much reduced Sobat, Blue Nile, and Atbara, \Nliich at 
present account for 96 per cent, of the flood proper ol the Nile. 

The geological history of the Nile entirely accords with the above inlcrerueh. 
One of the chief results of the present inonhoon rainfall has been the deposit of 
finely divided muds, brought from the Abyssinian hills, in the Nile valley. To 
the south of Cairo those deposits ore at most of :i0 to 35 feet thickness, oi which 
10 feet have been laid down since the time of ItaiiiseB II. If conditions have 
remained uniform, tbie would give a date fourteen thousand years ago lor the 
first deposits of alluvial muds in Egypt. Previous to this the mud-laden waters 
of the Abyssinian Nile system did not reach Egypt, as Iho waters of Khor Gash 
now fail to reach the Nile, and so geology and meteorology concur in indicating 
a much weaker rainfall in Abyssinia during the Glacial Period. 


5. Interim Rejmt of the Geological Photographs Commiiln\ 


0. Report on the Preparation of a List of Characteristic Fossils, 
See Koporta, p. 118, 


7. Report on the Erratic Blocks of the British Isles, 
Sec Reports, p. 101. 


8. Report on the Igneous and Associated Rocks of the Glensaul 
and Lough Nafooey Area^, Cos. Mayo and Galway, 

See Reporto, p. 101. 
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FJilDAY, SEPTEMBEIt 1. 

The following Papers were road : — 

1 ; Joint Discussion with Section E on the former Connection of the Isle of 
Wight with the Mainland, Ojtencd hy Clement Eeid, F,lt.S, 

The origin of tho winding channel which separates tho Isle of Wi^ht from 
the mainland has led to muc% speculation, and geographers and geologiste have 
met to day to discuss this question. 

Unfortunately, it was only two days ago that 1 was asked to open tho 
debate, «md I have thus been unable to refer to my notes of what early writers 
have said as to the mode by which this winding channel was formed and the 
island cut off. But, brielly, the early opinions were these : A hundred years 
ago and more valleys of this sort were commonly referred to some convulsion of 
Nature, which formed a wide rift, cutting off an island by a channel of uniform 
width, and the width of the channel showed how much tho island hud been 
shifted laterally. At the present day there is no need to discuss any such 
hypothesis. 

Somewhat later, channels like the Solent were referred to the eroding action 
of the sea and tide. But this hypothesis also breaks down as soon as we make 
a careful examination of the shores of the Solent, of iLs tides, and of their 
scour. The sea is neither cutting nor widening the Solent, and except in tho 
parts where the waves of tho open sea can reach, there is a great tendency to 
silt up and form wide tracts of salt-marsh or shingle. 

Tho third hypothesis, which ie commonly accepted at the present day, is that 
the Solent is a submerged river- valley which has been cut into laterally by tho 
Hiui and thus isolated. But opiiiiqns differ as to the direction in which this 
river flowed. Did it come from the east or from the west? 

I am going to maintain that the ancient River Solent indubitably flowed 
from the west, and nob only so, but that at one time it was one of the largest 
rivers in England, comparable in drainage area, and also in its relation to tho 
geological structure, with the Thames. 

If we stand on one of the hills near Portsmouth or on the central down of 
the Isle of Wight we see at once that we are dealing with a very wdde river- 
valley. On either side of tho Solent or Spitheud sheets and terraces of sub- 
angular river-gravel ijlope up and up to a height of at least 400 foot above tho 
sea, though in the centre of the valley they pass actually beneath the present 
sou-level. Now these gravels have a very peculiar composition, and by tracing 
tho stones toward their source we can arrive at some very surprising conclu- 
sions as to the direction of tho flow of the ancient River Solent, Leaving out 
of account the ice-carriod erratics, which in this part of England seem never to 
have been stranded more than 50 feet above the sea, wo find that the gravels at 
higher levels are full of greensand- chert and contain fragments of Paleeozoic 
rocks belonging originally to the West Country. 

For a good many years the gravels puzzled me, for tho old idea that the 
cherts came from tho control axis of the Weald would not account for the other 
stones, which certainly could not have come from that district. But gradually 
some fifteen or twenty years’ work at the geological maps of Hampshire, 
Sussex, and Dorset enabled us to trace the stones to their sources, and slowly 
was unfolded one of the most beautiful examples of river-development and 
river-destruction I have come across. 

The general result of this work is shown on the accompanying map, copied 
from ono published by me in the Ringwood Memoir of the Geological Survey. 
It was not till I had worked westward into Dorset and Wiltshire that I realised 
how important a river the ancient Solent had been. 

I will try briefly to follow the ancient river from its mouth to its source, or, 
rather, sources, for it was a river of many heads draining an extensive area. 
The map shows approximately its course; though minor details, when more 
closely studied, may need modification. On the map I have attempted to re- 
construct this river-system for a doflnite date. When first earth-movements 
formed the Tertiary basins of Hampshire and London, each of these basins — 
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which are very eimilar and both closed bv harder rucks on the westr— was occu- 
pied by an eastward-flowing river, the Thames and tlie iSolent. The valley of 
the Thames seems merely to have dee{>ened, retaniing all along approximately 
its original course. The valley of .the Solent, on the other hand, ran for some 
distance parallel to the sea-coast, and at no great riistanoe from it : the result 
of which was that the sea finally broke through the narrow ridge of chalk 
which once ran continuously from the Needles to the Dorset coast, thus divert- 
ing the Frome and all the western rivers from their course to the Holeiit and 
isolating the Isle of Wight. This flank attack had still other effects. The 
Lower Avon, instead of having a fall of many miles before reaching the sea 
somewhere near Portsmouth, was shortened and reached the sea by a steep 
direct course. (Consequently, as the river flowed over kwHc Tertiary slrala, it 
lowered its bed so rapidly as to cut back its valley and capture the whole 
drainage of Salisbury Plain, which previously had followed its natural course 
south eastward and flowed into Southampton Water. 

To some these ideas may seem hijjhly speculative; but 1 had the good fortune 
to discover clear evidence of this diversion. Among other things 1 found that 
the high-level river-gravels of the Vale of Wardour, containing very peculiar 
fossiliferous Purbeck-eherts derived from an outcrop at 521 feet, wont straight 
across the present Avon Valley and were found on its eu.si side ut a height of 
380 feet; thus showing that when the rivers which meet at Salisbury flowed at 
a level some 3(X) feet higher than now they were tnhutarits of Southampton 
Water. 

Thus by the diversion of these streams the great livei Solent had its head 
waters rut off and was divided into ibeveral separate river-busins, each with 
its own outlet. This hap|>enod, I believe, in late Pliocene times. 

'i'heae flank attacks are still going on further west, and if they continue 
much longer the broach at Lulworth Cove may widen and deepen in tlio same 
way; so that with slight submergence the so-called Isle of Put beck may become 
a true island, exactly comparable in its geological structure and mode of origin 
with the Isle of Wight. 

Though at this early date the Isle of Wight was cut off from the mainland, 
it was probably at first only cut off by a small stream and marshes, and was 
sometimes an island, sometimes part of tho mainland, as the sea-lcvel varied. 

The final isolation took place at quite a recent period, for if Professor Eidge- 
wa^ and 1 are right, the Isle of Wight is tho Ictis and Vectis of classical 
writers, to which the ancients traded for tin. The island of Ictis is described 
as being cut off at high tide, but connected at low tide by a narrow stone cause- 
way. This causeway, I believe, was the ridge of Bembridge Limestone which 
swept across what is now the Solent from Yarmouth to Hurst Castle, and was 
intact about two thousand years ago. It has now been destroyed by tho attacks 
of the sea, and was apparently impassable even during the Homan occupation, 
for the Roman roads seem to have led to a ferry further oust and out of the 
run of the sea. 

Thus geology and history join hands, and geology helps us to understand the 
origin of one of the moat important harbours of the world. The Solent, Spit* 
head, and Southampton Water are parts of an ancient submerged valley-system 
The magnificent waterways thus formed are now slowly silting up, but that the 
process is not more rapid is due to the happy accident which diverted so much 
of the drainage of the ancient Solent to the open sea. Had it been otherwise, 
instead of the present fine harbours round Portsmouth wo should have had a 
series of alluvial fiats and sand-banks such as now block the lower reaches of 
the Thames. _ _ 

2. Constructive WaierfalU, By Professor W. Gkeoory, FM.S. 
See Section E, p. 445. 


3. Tidal Movements of the Deey Waier of the Skagerrah^ atd (heir htflutnee 
upon the Herring Fishery. By Professor 0. PE'rTBHSSoN.—Sce 
Section E, p. 446. 
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MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 4. 

Joint Discumon with Sections E and K on the Relation of the. present 
Plant Population of the British Isles to the (tlacinl Period . — 
Soo p. 573. 


The following Papers were then read : — 


1. On the Jjower Carboniferous Strata of the Burdoran District 
in South Donegal. By W. B. Wright. 


[Publwhed by permission of the Bireetor of the (aeological Society of Ireland.] 


In the month of March in the present year an attempt was made by the 
writer on behalf of the Geological Survey to get some evidence of the palirontO' 
logical hurizoa of the Lower C'Jarboniferous strata of the North-West of Ireland. 
The district about Bundoran, on the borders of Donegal, Leitrim, and Sligo, 
was selected as representative and well exposed. Fossils were collected on the 
various horizons and sent to Messrs. O. W. Lee, R. G. Carruthers, and Ivor 
Thomas, of the Geological Survey of Great Britain, who kindly undertook to 
deal with the material obtained. It will of course be understood that to then 
expert knowledge the result is for the most part due 

The lithological subdivisions of the T^ower Carlwniferous strata in the Bun- 
<loran district are summarised in the following table . — 


Millstone Grit (so-called) 
Yoredale Shales (so called) 
Yorcdalo Sandstones (so^ealled) 
Upper Limestono 
Upper r^alp Shale . 

Calp Sandstono 
Lower Calp Shale . 

Ixiwer LimeHtone . 


Fe(‘i 


at least 500 
300 to 400 
about 500 
1,100 

500 to 800 
300 to 600 
500 to 1,000 


Tlio Lower Idmestone has a conglomeratic base resting on the gneiss; the 
Lower Limestone shale, so constantly present at the base of the limestone in 
other parts of Ireland where the Carboniferous strata pass down conformably 
into the Old Red Sandstone, is completely absent. 

The species of brachiopods obtained from the various fossiliferous horizons 
of this series all indicate, according to Messrs. Lee and Thomas, Lower and 
Middle Visean horizons (sa^ C and S of Vaughan’s classifiration). There is no 
indication of any Tournaisian be<ls whatever. Neither is there any indication 
at the top of the aeries of Upper Visean beds (D zone) The beds which ^ave 
hitherto been known as * Yoredale Shales * yield the characteristic Pendloside 
fossil Posidonomya becheri, but this is associated with a cephalopod fauna 
which is not that of tho Pendloside Series of England but of the main mass of 
limestone beneath the Pendlesides of Hind. 

The corals, although found in great numbers, yielded less definite results, 
but, so far as they go, they indicate in tho opinion of Mr. Carruthers an 
abnormal phase of the I^wer and Middle Visean, peculiarly rich in zaphronted 
and other small corals. There is a complete absence of the typical Tournaisian 
forma Zaphrevtis ddanouei and Z, konincki, and no specimens were observed 
of such characteristic *1)' corals as TAthostrotion junceurn, the Lonsdaleoids 
or tho Dibiinophylla. 

The conclusion drawn from a study of the fauna, that the Carboniferous 
strata of Bundoran are throughout of Visean age, leads to an interesting 
stratigraphical result, for it establishes palseontologically for this area the trans' 
gression invoked by Jukes on purely lithological grounds to account for the 

c 0 2 
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a»iomali<^B of tho T.owrr (’arboiiiferoiis Berira in various parts of Ireland. It 
siiows, moreover, that thi» tranagression reached the Buiidoran district about 
the ond of the Tonniaisiaii or the beginning of Viaean times. 


2. On the Occurrence of Submerged Forests in certain Lalces in Donegal 
and the WeMern Isles of ScotUind, By W. B. Wright. 

[Published by permission of ihe Director of tho (ecological Survey of Ireland.] 

The author called attention to tho existence in a number of inland lakes in 
South Donegal and the Western Isles of Scotland of submerged pine-tree stools 
in tho position of growth. They occur at a level several feet beneath that of 
tho outlet, which, being in many cases over broken rock or boulder-clay, 
precludes any expbanation of a rise in the water-level due to peat growth. 
These cases are unquestionably similar to some described of recent years in 
Sweden, and the author inclines to the view that they are actually the results 
of a drier climate, during which the lakes rarely, if ever, had any overflow. 
Ho points out, however, the need of caution in drawing this conclusion, as the 
mere presence of forests in tho catchment basin might, by checking drainage 
and promoting transpiration, have in itself caused the partial drying up of 
tho lakes. * 


3. On some new RJicbHc Fossils from Olen Farm, Leicestershire. 

By A. R. Horwooo. 

Owing to the inqiending filling up of the ouco fine pit at Wigston (Glen 
Parva), whore the Keuper tea-groon marl, rhwtic, and Lias formations are all 
exposed in a fine section of some 80 feet of rock, extraordinary efforts have 
boon made by Messrs. A. J. Cannon and H. Siddona to investigate the contents 
of the bone-bed and black shales of the rhictic before this is rendered impossible 
by the filling up of the pit with water, the brick-yard being now closed. 

Some rai’e and new fossils havo been found which may hero be briefly men- 
tioned. In the tea green marls Orbiruhndea townsendi was discovered. This, 
along with the regular occurrence there of bands of fish scales and teeth in tho 
sumo beds, amf of Eathrria winuta, allies them palaeontologi rally with the rhictic 
beds in which alone the first fossil has hitherto been found. 

In tho succeeding black shales amongst many plant fragments are some leaves 
allied to PodozamiteSf which are new. An exceedingly interesting discovery is 
the impression, unique as such for Palieozoic or Mesozoic rocks, of an annelid 
which occurs in beds filled with castings allied to Arenicola. Amongst Arthro- 
podous remains are the chitinous body-segments of Crustacea and a scorpion-like 
creature. That they are not uncommon elsewhere is probable. But the rhsetic 
fauna is so frapnentoiy and generally so depauperate and stunted that the most 
eareful search is required. 

(Pphiolepis damesii, not definitely found in situ here before, has occurred, and 
with it some other echinoderms which may bo new. Many fine examples of 
Pholidophorus hujginsi have been secured which exhibit the dermal armature 
well, and also the fins. Some curious concretionary structures, homceomorphs 
of orthoceratoid segments, occur hero also. The usual fauna already described 
has been obtained, some fine examples of each species having been collected. It is 
hoped to describe the new forms very shortly. 


4. On the Shelldayer in Mollusca. By A. R. Horwood. 

Although most biologists, and many palsBontologists, s.g., Hyatt, have recog- 
nised that Mollusca, fossil or recent, possessed shells of more than one layer, yet 
in speaking of the layers of fossil shells almost exclusively hitherto the shell nas 
been regarded as either aragonite or calcite, as though consisting of but one 
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layer. In the case of Cephalopoda and Lainellibranchiata in the living shell 
there are two and three layers : hence it is inconceivable the above usage should 
have become general in the face of this knowledge. As a result of recent 
examinations of the main genera of fossil Molluscs, the following table may be 
given, showing the tmmber of layers and their mineral state, for comparison with 
living genera as given by Sorby* : — 


fc)iib-])hyla 

liiviiig 

Fossil 

(Janteropoda . 

1 

1. Only layer . — Aragonite 
with cbitinous sub- 
stance (conch iolin) 
rarely sulphate of 
limo 

1. Only Uiytr. — Aragon- 
ite usually found as 
teats, but sometimes 
as aragoiiito, some- 
times granular i-alcit e. 

Lantellihraiichiaia . 

1. Dark horny conchiolin 

1. Absent. 


2. Outer calcaroous pris- 
matic layer, calcito 

2. Calcite. 


3. Inner layer, lamellar 
porcellanous aragon- 
ite 

3. Aragonite, usually 

pboudocalcitc. 

Cephalopoda . 

1 . lllack layer 

1. Black layer (rare). 


2. Porcellanous laminar 
aragonite 

2. Aragonite. 


3. Nacreous calcito , . | 

3. Caloito. 


Owing to the common occurrence of shells in the form of costs, or with the 
aragoiiito layer transformed into ealcitc, or unatfected, several states occur which, 
in writing of thorn for comparative purposes, need separate terms for sake of 
conciseness and reference. These are given in tabular form : — 


Terms 

Layer 

Coii(liii<»u or Age 

Calcito 

Inner • . . . 

Living types. 

Aragonite 

Outer .... 

»» »i 

Authooalcite . 

Imier .... 

Fossil, imaltorod. 

Mesauthocalcite 

Middle. 

>> ff 

Autharagouito 

Outer , . . , 

99 

Fossil, altered. 

Pseudocalcite 

Outer .... 

Mesopseudocaloite . 

Middle. 

r» tr 

Atestous oast 

' Inner or Outer 

Absent. 

‘ Black layer * 

Third layer . 

Living or Fossil. 

Epidermis or periostra- 

>f . ♦ • 

Living (rare in Fossil staUi). 

cum 




The rare preservation of aragonite as shell substance in rocks of Jurassic 
age is borne out by examination of •typical types. Though of more frequent 
occurrence in some localities in Tertiary times it is of still less frequent occur- 
rence in the intervening Cretaceous period, when calcite formation was more 
prevalent. 

It is hoped the distinction here made for the first time between the different 
layers of the Molluscan shell, along with the difference in the mineral characters 
of each, may contribute to a better understanding of the biological significance 
of the different layers. 


‘ Q.J.a.S , 1879. 
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^ TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 5. 

The following Papers and Reports were read ; — 

1. On ike Discovery of Eemaina of Iguanodon maritelli in the Wealden Beds 
of Brightstone Bay, I,Wn and the Adaptation of the Pelvic Girdle in 

relation to an Erect Position and Bipedal Progression. By R. W. 

Hooley. 

The specimen of which the paper treated was discovered by the autiior in 
1809; it includes the sacrum, lumbar and caudal vertebrjc, bones of the pelvic 
girdle and the left femur. The characters shown by the fossil prove the leinams 
to belong to Iguanodon mantelli^ but all examples hitherto found have manifested 
this species to be much smaller than Iguanodon bernmartfnsis, whereas the bones 
discovered belonged to a reptile equalling, if not exceeding, the dimensions of 
that species. Among the skeletons of Iguanodons found at Bemissart in 1878, 
M. Dollo found a small and a large form. The former resembled in all p»nnt8 
the typo specimen of Igiuinodun mantclli, and he thought that the dilferenccs 
between the two forms wore specific and not sexual. This specimen opens tho 
question again, and the author criticised the evidence, and inclined to the opinion 
that the osteological variations are sexual, and that Iguanodon hernUsurtensui 
is probably a synonym of Iguanodon mantclli. 

The second part of the paper dealt with the adaptation of the Iguanodont 
pelvis to enable an upright position and progression, and discussed the variations 
ill the Dinosaurian pelvis. 

2. Siliceous Oolites and other Concretionary Structures in the Vicinity of State 

College^ Pennsylvania. By Professor E. S. Moore, M.A., Ph.D. 

The area under discussion is situated in central Pennsylvania, on the border 
of the Appalachian mountain systeni. The rocks comprise a complex series of 
impure limestone and sandstone, regarded as a transition between the Cambrian 
and Ordovician, a large limestone group of Ordovician age, and several hundred 
feet of Silurian sandstone. 

The concretions occur very largely in the transition series, and include 
calcareous and siliceous oolites and bodies consisting of chert, Hint, or limonite, 
the last forming beds of iron ore by replacement of arenaceous limestone. 

The oolites form thin and irregular beds, covering an area of over forty 
square miles. The calcareous variety probably owes its origin to a mixture of 
sand grains and calcium carbonate and to tho fact that there were frequent 
alternations from a condition of deposition of limestone to a disintegration, solu- 
tion, and redeposition of this rock. The evidence for this conclusion is found in 
the fact that the odlites occur in a complex mixture of calcareous sandstone and 
limestone ti^ith alternations to thin beds of limestone-conglomerate and also that 
sand grains or fra^ents of carbonate usually form the nuclei of the concretions. 
The siliceous oolites originated bv replacement of the calcareous concretions 
because they occur together, and the former grade into the latter. 

There is evidence to show that the sour^ of the silica is to be found in chert 
nodules and in the sand grains occurring '"in the limestone. The chief solvents 
for tho silica are believed to have been organic acids and meteoric waters. 

In conclusion, certain similarities between the physical characters and origin 
('f concretions and crystals are suggested. 


3. The Pre-Cambrian Beds of Northern Ontario. 

By Professor E. S. Moore, M.A.t Ph.D. 

A diecussion of the pre-Cambrian beds of Northern Ontario in a limited time 
must be extremely general and be lacking in detailed descriptions of any of 
the complicated features which characterise these beds^ While therefore thank- 
lully acRnowledging all information reomyed from other workers on the probUms 
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of the region, the writer confined himself to C4)nclu8ion9 which he has reached 
as a result of field work. 

The region presents a surface which is almost a peneplain, and over the 
larger part of which there are no rocks exposed younger than pre-Cambrian, 
except the Pleistocene drift which occurs everywhere. While there have been 
some oscillations of the ' Canadian Shield * so as to allow, in places, the deposi- 
tion of Palinozoic limestone lieds, remnants of which are still found between 
Lake Ontario and Hudson Bay, it is probable that considerable portions of 
the * Shield ’ have not been beneath the sea bince pro-Cambrian time, and 
possibly not since the earlier periods of that great age. The classification of 
the rucks most applicable to the ai^ns north and noi’ih-west of Lake Superior 
is as follows : — • 


CVnozoic . 


Pro-(*ambrian 


f Recent . . 

1 Pleistocene 

/Kow’ecnawan 


Kiironian . 


I tAurentinn . 


'Kcowatin . . 


Alluvial depoHita and travertine. 

Diift and glacial lake deposits. 
rSedimonts including red shales, dolomites, sand- 
stones, and conglomerates. 

( Igneous rocks very prominent and mostly diabase, 
but also norite, gabbro, and pCTidotite. 

/Up|icr 11. (Aniinikie) ; led and black shale-, 
J quartzite, and iron ore. 

1 Middle H. absent. 

( Ijowcr H. ; basal conglomerate j^aywack^, quartz- 
ite iron -formation, and probably some limestone. 

Creat acid igneous scries consisting of granite, 
gneiss, and some grano-diorite. 

/Oiccn and grey RoliLsts derived by nictamorphism 
of any of the other Keewatin rock.s. 

Banded iron-formation and a little limestone. 

Oraj’waek^ and grey schists or fine-grained gneisso.s. 
-< A<*i<J enipfives, including quartz porphyries, rhy- 
olites, and acid tuffs. 

Basic and intermediate eniptives, including amyg 
daloidal and ellipsoidal basalt, diabase, gabbro, 
^ diorit-c, andesite, and tuffs. 


The Keewatin system is an extremely complex one. As a rule the great 
acid eruptions took place after the basic, but the order is very complicated. 
'Pile graywacko is apparently the result of disintegration and incomplete 
sorting, probably under subaerial conditions, of the basic igneous rocks, while 
the grey, fine-grained gneisses are I'ogarded as the result of similar changes 
in tne acid rocks. The iron -formation is supposed to have been formed by 
the looching out of the iron from the basic rocks and its collection in the 
depressions existing on the irregular volcanic surface. It is almost always 
interbedded with other sediments such as graywacJi4 or carbonaceous shale. 

The close of the Keewatin wa« marked by great diastrophism folding the 
rocks along axes running approximately east-north-east by west-soiith-west, 
and under the anticlines arose the great batholithf of Laurentian granite now 
gener^ly altered to gneiss. This plutonic rock has been exposed by erosion 
over immense areas, and is a very barren type from an economic standpoint, 
pMsibly because it cooled under uniform conditions, and as a rule lacks 
differentiation. To avoid confusion it was thought advisable to restrict the 
term Laurentian to those granites and gneisses which may be identified as 
originating at the close of the Keewatin and before the laying down of the 
Huronian conglomerate, instead of applying it also to certain acid igneous rocks 
which possess certain textural characteni, as is done by some geologists. Fol- 
lowing the upheaval at the close of the Keewatin which set we streams 
activ^y to work, there was a great base-levelling which cut well down into the 
plutonic rocks under the anticlines) and the materials derived formed the mat 
Dasal conglomerate of the Lower Huronian, which in some places at least 
contains bods of glacial boulders. The coarser sediments were succeeded by 
finer-grained types such as graywacko, sandstone, and probably in a few cases 
by limestone, as a few small areas of the latter rock have been found in this 
area, though it is difficult to settle their exact stratigraphical position. The 
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Huronian poriod was also marked by considerablo igneouB activity. Tlie Middle 
Tluronian has nob been found in tho regions in which the writer has done niucli 
Hold vork, and the Animikie, on the north shore of Lake Superior, seems to 
be nioro closely related to the Kowcenawan than to the Huronian. In tho 
Keweenawan period the vicinity of Lake Superior was tlje centre of a region 
of great igneous activity, and immense sheets of diabase were intnided into 
the previously formed Animikie and Keweenawan sediments. Much of fho 
Keweenawan igneous rock must be classified, like tho Laurentiaii and Keewatin, 
largely on a lithological basis, os in many sections there is absolutely no Axed 
sedimentary horizon in tho whole geological scale from Keewatin to Recent. 
The Keweenawan diabase sills usually have a columnar structure, and in a few 
places show evidences of differentiation of the magma. 

Tho writer has never found a distinct fossil in tho pre- Cambrian, but he 
would infer that life existed oven back in tho Keewatin, because of the 
presence of limestone, carbonaceous shales, and iron ore, some of which seems 
to be of bog origin, and also because tho more evidence which is collected the 
more it points to the existence of conditions not unlike those over much of the 
earth at the present time. 


4. On the Occurrence of a Freshwater Limestone in the Lovoer Eocenes on 
the Northern Flank of the Thames Basin. By A. Irving, D.Sc., B.A. 

The limestone was first met with in a well -section at Thorley, on the Herts 
border. In three other well-sections in the Bishop’s Stortford district the same 
limestone occurs, and in all three of these the limestone is duplicated. These 
Ireshwator limestones (often containing traces of freshwater plants) are inter 
bedded with the dirty quartzose sands characteristic of tho Woolwich and 
Reading series over a large area, where they are overlain by the pre-glacial 
stratified gravels, or are proved in other places to underlie the true basement 
bod of tho London Clay with black flint pebbles, oysters, and sharks’ teeth 
These facts seem to justify Prestwich’s classification of the Oldhaven Beds as 
belonging strati graphically to the Woolwich and Reading Beds rather than to 
the London Clay above; and to show that Whitaker’s contention* that ‘ tho series 
is clearly separable from the Woolwich Beds below cannot be sustained.* Tho 
fossils contained in the limestone were recognised by Professor McKenny 
Hughes as a series belonging to the Oldhaven Beds, and afterwards named by 
Messrs. F. R. C. Rood and W. Keeping at the Sedgwick Museum. 


Fossils from the 
Chenopus {Aparrhais) Sowerhyi. | 
Cardium Laytoni. 

Cyprina Morrisi. 

Cyrena cuneiformis (?) I 


Thorlty Well. 

Cyrena strigosa or eordata(^ (young). 
Psammohia ( ?) sp. 

Cytherea (?) sp. 


We seem to be here on a rough north to south zone of tho Tamisian area marked 
by a coalescence of the conditions under which the typical Thanet Sands (further 
oast) and the typical Beading Beds (further west) were laid down. The 
absence of tho London Clay between the Boulder Clay and those Reading Beds 
over a considerable distance is somewhat remarkable, as pointing to prequater- 
nary denudation. 


6. A remarhahle Sarsen or Oreywether.^ By A. Irving, JD.Sc., B.A. 

Without desiring to add to the existing plethora of literature on these rocks 
the author thinks that this sarsen is worth special notice. It was discovered 
last winter in digging a grave in tho Bishop’s Stortford Town Cemetery about 
seven feet from tbo surface in the principal boulder clay of the district, the 
equivalent of the chalky boulder clay of the Eastern Counties. It has been 
placed in the grounds of Hockerill Vicarage. 

» Mem. Geol. Surv.t iv., p. 239. 

* A popular account of this block was given by the author in the Herts and 
Essex Observer, January 7, 1911. • 
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Tho blork is fairly angular, approximately a rube. On one side the fracture 
of tlie bed la fairly fresh ; the opposite side is alightly hollowed, as if by the 
long-continued cuiTont action of a shingly stream. For the greater part of its 
thickness it is a true sarsen ; towards tho base a few flint pebbles are scattered 
through it ; the upper aiirface passes into a true ‘ puddingstono ’ (an agglutinated 
mass of flint jiebblos), the matrix of which is lithologically the same as, and 
continuous with, the material of the sarsen. About tho middle of tho upper 
side the agglutinated mass of pebbles fills a small gully in the quondam sand of 
the sarsen (three photographs shown). A subordinate alternation of the true 
sarsen structure with the pebble-bed stiuoturo is seen in the largest examples 
of puddingstono perhaps in the county.* A striking lithological feature of 
this specimen is the distribution in it of numerous small angular bleached frag- 
ments of flint. Its dimensions are 30 inches X 20 inches X 18 inches, and its 
weight not less than half a ton. No traeo of glaeial striations has been detected 
on it. 

The author refers to his former work on the genesis and distribution of the 
sarsens.’ While recognising their common occurrence in the Lower Eocenes, 
and even in the sands of tho Neocomian, he regards those of the interior of the 
London Basin as the wreckage of a younger formation (late Eocene or Oligocene), 
possibly the stratigraphical freshwater equivalents of the Stfittiner Sandatein of 
North Germany^ and the dc Fontainebleau* of tho Paris Basin. Agglu- 
tinated portions of the Bagshot Pebble Beds in siVm, with similar siliceous 
cementation, are known to occur;* there is good evidence of the quondam exten- 
sion of tho younger beds of tlie Bagshot Series (includirig tho pebble beds) over 
Herts and Essex ; and the author points to this recently unearthed rock-mass 
ns lending to clinch tho view advocated by him for yoors past — that tho sarsens 
and the Herts ‘puddingstono* are remnants of one and the same younger 
Eocene (or Oligocene) formation.* He considers the latest treatment of the 
subject by the late Professor T. Rupert Jones, F.R.S., and tho more recent 
treatment of it by II. B. Woodward, F.R.H.,^ inadequate. 


6. WealdenOsiracoda. By F. Ross Thomson. 

Tlii.s paper was intended to describe and illustrate the Ostracoda of tlie 
Wefllden formation, as they have never before been thoroughly investigated. 

Those of tho Purbock formation have been worked out by tho late Professor 
Rupert Jones, and in bis paper on the subject, published in the ‘Quarterly 
Journal of the Geological Society,* he stated that he hoped to be able to treat in 
full the Wealden Ostracoda at a future opportunity, but his intention was 
unfortunately never carried out. 

He gave a list of tho fossils common to the Purbcck and Walden so far as 
he woe able to do so at the time he wrote, viz., in 1885, but his list as regards 
the Wealden appears to bo inaccurate and incomplete, and the object of this 
paper was to classify and bring up to date what ho had left undone. 

It was pointed out that the principal Wealden form, Cyprus Valdensts, is 
triangular and bean-shaped, and does not possess the antero- ventral notch so 
common to other forms, but Fitton, Rujiert Jones, and tho German geologists, 
Hunker and Roomer, seem to have mistaken Cypridea punctata for this fossil. 

A full list and detailed description of those forms that have now been found 
to belong to the Wealden formation were given, and photographs of them in 
tho matrix were shown. 

* Soon in tho grounds of Oak Hall, Bishop’s Stortford (G. E. Pritchett, Esq., F.S.A., 
who has furnished photographs). 

* P. Q, A., viii., No. 3 (1883), where oritioal reference is made to tho views of 
tho lato Ptofessor John Phillips, F.R.S., of Oxford. 

* H. Crednor t Otologic (Leipzig), 10th ed., pn. 092 if, 

< S. Meunior ; Lts causes aciwiks en QMogie (p. 289) ; Crednor (op. ci<.), p. 083. 

* A. Irving : P. O. A., xv. (February 1898), pp. 196, 236. 

* A. Irving : ‘ High Level Plateau Gravels, &c.,* Oeoh Mag,^ No. 484, October 1904. 

^ ‘ The Geology of the London District,’ Mem. Ocol, 1909. 
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7. The Fitst Meteorite Record in Egypt. 

By W. F. Hume, D.8g., FJtS.E. 

Tho fall of the first metoorite hitherto recorded from Egypt took place 
between 0 and 9 a.m. on June 28, 1911, in the neighl^urhood of El Nakhla 
villuge, seven kilornetros N.N.E. of Abu Hooinos station, which is 44 kilometres 
E.y.E. of Alexandria, on the Alexandria- Cairo Railway hue. A personal visit 
was paid to the locality, and the numerous witnesses examined as to the nature 
of the phenomena observed. All accounts agree that the stones foil out of a 
clear sky from the north-west, appearing as a white cloud variously estimated 
from one to throe metres long. At Ezbot Abdalla Zeid, near Nakahla, the 
meteorite exploded several times, breaking up into several fragments, the fall 
being also accompanied by a thunderclap, followed by a whistling or buzzing 
sound. 

Numerous specimens were obtained from localities lying on a north-south 
line whose extreme points were separated about a mile iind a half from one 
another. These are all characterised by an intense black and highly polished 
varnish of iron oxide, coating a green granular rock mainly composed of augite 
and hyporsthene, the specific gravity being 3*4. The largest specimen weighs 1*813 
kilogram, having a total length of 16 cm., a width of 8 cm., and a height of 
7 cm. ; iU general form being a double wedge. In several examples the varnish 
tends to be of radiate structure in the shallow pittings which cover the whole 
surface, and the edges are rounded, showing intense fusion. Nevertheless, as 
is usual in such rases, the meteorites are atatecTto have been cold when picked up. 

The original record of the occurrence was given in the ‘El Ah^i * news- 
paper, and referred to in the * Egyptian Gazette,* as having occurred at 
Denshal, south of Damanhour, some fifteen miles from Nakhla. A fall at this 
locality has not, however, been hitherto coiifinned, it being stated by those 
examined from this locality that an explosion resembling a clap of thnndcr was 
heard, but no stones were observed to fall. 


8. Report art the Composition and Oriyin of the Crystalline RoeVs of Anglesey. 
8ee Reports, p. 116. 


9. Report on the Excavation of Critical Sections in the Valcpozok Rocks of 

Wales and the West of England . — Hee Reports, p. 111. 

10. Interim Reports on the Microscopical and Chemical Composition of 

Charnwood Rocks. 


11. Report on the Fossil Flora and Fauna of the Midland 
Coalfields. — 8ee Reports, p. 105. 
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SKcrnoN D.— ZOOLOIJY. 

Pkesident of the Section.— Professor D’Aroy W. Thompson, C.B. 


THURSDAY, AVGUST 31. 

The Pifsident dolivei*e(i the following AcIiIitsh : — 

Magnuilia Naturce ; or, The Greater ProUema of Biology, 

Tiiifi science of Zoology, all the more the inoorporate srience of Biology, is no 
liniplo affair, and from its earliest liegintitngs it has been a great and complex 
and many-sided thing. We can scarce get a broader view of it than Irom 
Aristotle, for no man hua ever looked upon our science with a more far-seeing 
and comprehending eye. Aristotle was all things that we mean by * naturalist ’ 
or ‘ biologist.' Ho was a student of the ways and doings of beast and bird and 
creeping thing; he was morphologist and embryologist; he had the keenest insight 
into physiological problems, though lacking that knowledge of the physical 
sciences without which physiology can go but a little way : he was the first and 
is the greatest of psychologists; and in the light of his genius biology merged 
in a great philosophy. 

I do not for a moment suppose that the vast multitude of facts which 
Aristotle records were all, or even mostly, the fruit of his own immediate nnd 
independent observation. Before him were the Hippocratic and other schools of 
physicians and anatomists. Before him there were nameless and forgotten Fabres, 
Itdeaels, R^aumurs, and Hubers, who observed the habits, the diet, and the 
habitations of the sand-wasp or the mason-bee; who traced out the little lives, 
and discerned the vocal organs, of grasshopper and cicada; and who, together 
with generations of bee-keeping peasants, gathered up the lore and wisdom of 
the b^. Theio were fishermen skilled in all the cunning of their craft, who 
discussed the wanderings of tunny and mackerel, sword-fish or anchovy; who 
argued over the ages, the breeding-places and the food of this fish or that ; who 
knew two thousand years before tfonannes Muller how the smooth dogfish breeds ; 
who saw how the male pipe-fish carries ite young before Cavoliui ; and who had 
found the nest of the nest-building rock-fishes before Gerbe re discovered it 
almost in our own day. There were curious students of the cuttle- fish (I some- 
times imagine they may have been priests of that sea-boni goddess to whom the 
creatures were sacred) who had diagnosed the species, recorded the habits, and 
dissected the anatomy of the group, even to the discove^ of that strange 
hectoootylns arm that baffled Della Chiaje, Cuvier, and Koelliker, and that 
Verany and Heinrich Muller re-explained. 

All this varied learning Aristotle gathered up and wove into his great web. 
But everv here and there, in words that are unmistakably the master's own, 
we hear him speak of what are still the great problems and even the hidden 
mysteries of our science} of such things as the nature of variation, of the struggle 
for existence, of epecifio and generic differentiation of form, of the origin of 
the tissues, the problems of heredity, the mystery of sex, of the phenomena of 
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reproduction and growth, the characteristics of habit, instinct, and intelligence, 
and of the very meaning of Life itself. Amid all the maze of concrete facts that 
century after century keeps adding to our store these, and such as these, remain 
the great mysteries of natural science — ^the Mnijnului nalnnr, to borrow a great 
word from Bacon, who in his turn had borrowed it from fcJt. Paul. 

Not that these are the only great problems for the biologist, nor that there 
is even but a single class of great problems in Biology. For Bacon himself 
speaks of the magnalia naturrvy quoad usus humanos^ the study of which has for 
its objects ‘the prolongation of lile or the retardation of age, tho curing of 
diseases counted incurable, the niitigution of pain, the making of new S|>«'cieH 
and transplanting of one species into another,^ and so on through many more. 
Ajssuredly I have no need to remind you that a great feature ol this generation 
of ours has been the way in which Biology has been justified ol her children, in 
the work of those who have studied the maqnaha nut lira ^ quoad usus humunos. 

But so far aie biologists from being nowadays engix>s8ed in practical questions, 
in applied and technical Zoology, to the neglect of its more recondite pi*oblems, 
that there never was a tune when men thought more deeply or labourc«l wiili 
greater zeal over the fundamental phenomena of living things; never a time 
when they reflected in a broader spiiit over such qiiuHlions as puiposivo adapta* 
tion, the hannoniuus working of tho fabric of the body in lelation to environment, 
and the interplay of all the creatures that people the earth ; over the problems 
of heredity and variation; over the mysteries of sex, and tho phenomena of 
goiioration and reproduction, by which phenomena, as tho wise woman tohl, or 
reminded, Socrates, and as Harvey said again (and for that mutter, us Coleridge 
said, and Weismann, but not quite so well)— by which, as the wise old woman 
said, we gain our glimpse of insight into eternity and immortality. These then, 
together with tho problem of the Origin of Species, are indeed magnalia naturir , ; 
and 1 take it that inquiry into these, deep and wide icsearch 8j)e< ndly directed 
to tho solution of these, is characteristic of the spirit of our lime, and is tho 
pasS’Word of the younger generation of biologists. 

Interwoven with this high aim which is manifested in tho biological work 
of recent years is another tendency. Tt is tho desire to bring to bear upon our 
science, in greater measure than before, the methods and icsults of the other 
sciences, boUi those that in tho hierarchy of knowledge are set above and below 
and those that tank alongside of our own. 

Before the great problems of which 1 have spoken, the cleft between Zoology 
and Botany fades away, for the same problems are common to tho twin sciences. 
When tho zoologist becomes a student not of the dead but of the living, of the 
vital processes of the cell rather than of the dry bones of the body, he becomes 
once more a physiologist, and tho gulf between these two disciplines disappears. 
When ho becomes a physiologist, he becomes, ip^o fai'to, a student of chemistry 
and of physics. Even mathematics has been pressed into the service of tho 
biologist, and the calculus of probabilities is not the only branch of mathematics 
to which ho may usefully appeal. 

The physiologist has long hod as his distinguishing cha>acteri8tic, giving 
his craft a rank superior to the sister branch of morphology, the fact t'hat in 
his great field of work, and in all the routine of his experimental research, the 
methods of the physicist and the chemist, the lessons of the anatomist, and the 
experience of the physician are inextricably blended in one common central field 
of investigation and thought. But it is much more recently that the morpholo- 
gist and embryologist have made use of the method of experiment, and of tho 
aid of the physical and chemical sciences-^-even of tho teachings of philosophy : 
all in order to probe into properties of the living organism that men were wont 
to take for granted, or to regard as beyond their reach, under a narrower inter- 
pretation of the business of the biologist. Driesch and Loeb and Roux are three 
among many men who have become eminent in this way in recent years, and 
their work we may take as typical of methods and aims such as those of which 
I speak. Driesch, both by careful experiment and by philosophic insight ; Loeb, 
by his conception of the dynamics of the cell and by his marvellous demonstra- 
tions of chemical and mechanical fertilisation; Roux, with his theory of auto- 
determination, and by all the labours of the school of Entwichtlungsmtchanik 
which he has founded, have all in various ways, and from more or less different 
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points of view, helped to reconstruct and readjust our ideas of the relations of 
embryological processes, and hence of the phenomenon of life itself, on the one 
hand to physical causes (whether external to or latent in the mechanism of the 
cell), or on tho other to the ancient conception of a Vital Element alien to the 
province of the physicist. 

No small number of theories or hypotheses, that seemed for a time to have 
been established on ground as firm as thaton which we tread, have b^n reopened 
in our day. The adequacy of natural selection to explain the whole of organic 
evolution has lieen assailed on many sides; the old fundamental subject of 
ernbryological debate between tho evolutionists or preformationists (of the 
Hchord of Malpighi, Haller, and Bonnet) and the advocates of epigenesis (tho 
followers of Aristotle, of Harvey, of Caspar F. Wolff, and of Von Baer) is now 
discussed again, in altered language, but as a pressing question of the hour; the 
very foundations of the cell-theory have been scrutinised to decide (for instance) 
whether the segmented ovum, or even the complete organism, be a colony of 
quasi-independent cells, or a living unit in which cell differentiation is little 
more than a superficial phenomenon; the whole meaning, bearing, and philosophy 
of evolution has been discussed by Bergson on a plane to which neither Darwin 
nor Spencer over attained ; and the hypothesis of a Vital Principle, or vital 
element, that had lain in the background for near a hundred years, has come into 
men’s mouths as a very real and urgent question, the greatest question for the 
biologist of all. 

In all ages tho mystery of organic form, the mystery of growth and reproduc- 
tion, the mystery of thought and consciousness, the whole mystery of the 
complex phenomena of life, have seemed to the vast majority of men to call 
fur description and explanation in terms alien to the language which we apply 
t>o inanimate things; though at all times there have been a few who sougnt, 
with the materialism of Democritus, Lucretius, or Giordano Bruno, to attribute 
most, or oven all, of these phenomena to the category of physical causation. 

For tlje first scientific exposition of Vitalism wo must go back to Aristotle, 
and to his doctrine of the throe parts of the tripartite Soul : according to which 
doctrine, in Milton’s language, created things ’ by gradual change sublimed. To 
vital spirits aspire, to animal, To intellectual ! ’ The first and lowest of theso 
three, the }ffvxi ^ 0p*irrfK‘^, by whose agency nutrition is effected, is ^ np^ri 
y^vx'fif the inseparable concomitant of Life itself. It is inherent in the plant as 
well as in the animal, and in tho Linnaian imhorism, Vegetabilia crescunt at 
viviint, its existence is admitted in a word. Under other aspects it is all but 
identical with the and 7ci^Tiic^. the soul of growth and of repro- 

duction : and in this composite sense it is no other than Driesch’s ‘ Entelechy,' 
the hypothetic natural agency that presides over tho form and formation of 
the body. Just as Driesch’s psychoid or psychoids, which ore the basis of 
instinctive phenomena, of sensation, instinct, thought, reason, and all that 
directs that body which entelechy has formed, are no other than the oio’^nc^, 
whereby animalia virvnt tt sentiuve, and the 0iayoririK^, to which Aristotle 
ascribes the reasoning faculty of man. Save only that Driesch, like Darwin, 
would deny the restriction of vovs, or reasoning, to man alone, and would extend 
it to animals, it is clear, and Driesch himself admits,* that he accepts both tho 
vitalism and the analysis of vitalism laid down bjr Aristotle. 

The irvwfia of Galen, the vis plastica, the vis vitce formatriXf of the older 
physiologists, the Bildungstrieb of Blumenbach, the Lebenskraft of Paracelsus, 
Stahl, and Treviranus, * shaping the physical forces of the body to its own ends,’ 

* dreaming dimly in the gram of the promise of the full corn in the ear,’ * these 
and many more, like Driesch’s ‘entelechy* of to day, are all conceptions imder 
which successive generations strive to depict the something that separates the 
earthy from the living, the living from the dead. And John Hunter described 

* Science and Philosophy of the Otganism (Gifford Lectures), ii., p. 83, 1900. 

• Cit, Jenkinson (Art. ‘Vitalism* in Hibbert Journal, April 1911), who has 
given me the following quotation : * Datf Weitzenkom hat allerdin^s Bewusstsein 
dessen was in ihm ist nnd aus ihm werden kann, und traumt wirklich davon. 
Sein Bewusstsein und seine Traume mogen dunkel genug sein’; Treviranus, 
Erscheinungen und Oesetze des organischen Lebens, 1^1. 
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hifl conception of it in worde not very' different from Drieeoh'e» when he said that 
his principle, or a^nt, was independent of organisation, which yet it animates, 
sustains, and repinrs; it was the same as Johannes Muller’s conception of an 
innate * unconscious idea. ’ 

Even in the Middle Ages, long before Descartes, we Qan trace, if we interpret 
the language and the spirit of the time, an antithesis that, if not identical, is 
at least parallel to our alternative between viialistic and mechanical hypotheses. 
For instance, Father Harper tells us that Suarez maintained, in opposition to 
St. Thomas, that in generation and development a Divine interference is postu- 
lated, bv reason of the perfection of living beings ; in opposition to St. Thomas, 
who (while invariably making an exception in the case of the human soul) 
ur^ed that, since the ezistenoe of bodily and natural forme consiste solely in their 
union with matter, the ordinary agencies which operate on matter sufficiently 
account for them.* 

But in the histoi^ of modern science, or of modem physiology, it is of 
course to Descartes that we trace the origin of our mechanical hypoiheses^to 
Descartes, who, imitating Archimedes, said, * Give me matter and motion, and 
I will construct the universe.’ In fact, leaving the more shadowy past alone, 
we may sav that it is since Descartes watched the fountains in the garden, and 
saw the likeness between their machinery of pumps and pipes and reservoirs 
to the organs of the circulation of the blood, and since Vaucanson’s marvellous 
automatalent plausibility to the idea of a * living automaton,’ it is since then that 
men’s minds have been perpetually swayed by one or other of the two conflicting 
tendencies, either to seek an explanation of the phenomena of living things in 
physical and mechanical considerations, or to attribute them to unknown and 
mysterious causes, alien to physics and |>ecnliarly concomitant with life. And 
some men’s temperaments, training, and even avocations, render them more 
prone to the one side of this unending controversy, as the minds of other men 
are natui'ally more open to the other. As Kuhne said a few years ago at Cam- 
bridge, the physiolo^'sts have been found for several generations leaning on the 
whole to the mechanical or physico-chemical hypothesis, while the zoologists 
have hoeu very generally on the side of the Vitalists. 

The very fact that the physiologists were trained in the school of physics, 
and the fart that the zoologists and botanists relied for so many years upon the 
\ague umlcfined force of ‘heredity’ as sufficiently accounting for the develop- 
ment of the organism, an intrinsic force whose results could be studied but 
whose nature seemed remote from possible analysis or explanation, these facts 
alone go far to illustrate and to justify what Kuhne said. 

Claude Bernard held that mechanical, physical, and chemical forces summed 
up all with which the physiologist has to deal. Verwom defined physiology as 
* the chemistry of the proteids ’ ; and 1 think that another physiologist (but 1 
forget who) has declar^ that the mystery of life lay hidden in * the chemistry 
of the enzymes.’ But of late, as Dr. Haldane showed in his address a couple of 
years ago to the Physiological Section, it is among the physiologists themselves, 
together with the embryologists, that we find the strongest indications of a desire 
to pass beyond the horizon of Descartes, and to avow that physical and chemical 
methods, the methods of Helmholtz, Ludwig, and Claude ^rnard, fall short of 
solving the secrets of physiology. On the other hand, in zoology, resort to the 
method of experiment, tne disroveiy, for instance, of the wonderful effects of 
chemical or even mechanical stimulation in starting the development of the 
<^gg> And again the ceaseless search into the minute structure, or so-called 
mechanism, of the cell, these, I think, have rather tended to sway a certain 
number of zoologists in the direction of the mechanical hypothesis. 

But on the whole, I think it is very manifest that there is abroad on all 
sides a greater spirit of hesitation and caution than of old, and that the lessons 
of the philosopher have had their influence on our minds. We realise that the 

* ’ Cum formamm naturalium et corporalium esse non consistat nisi in unions 
ad maieriam; ejusdem agentis esse vidotur eas producers, cujus est materiam 
transmutare. 8ecundo, (juia cum hujusmodi fonnae non ezeedant virtutem et 
ordinem et facultatem principiorum ageniium in fiatura, nulla videiur necessitas 
eorum originem in principia reducere aliiora.* — ^Aquinas, De Pot, Q. iii., a, 11; 
Cf. Harper, Mctaphy9ieM of the Schoot, iii. 1, p. 162. 
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probloiu of development le far harder than we hud begun to let ouruelveu 
Bupp^ : that the problems of organogeny and phylogeny (as well as those of 
physiology) are not comparatively simple and well-nigh solved, but are of the 
most formidable complexity. And we would, most of us, confess, with the 
learned author of * Tlvs Coll in Development and Inheriiunco,’ ‘that we are 
utterly ignorant of the manner in which the substance of the germ-cell can so 
respond to the induence of the environment as to call forth an adaptive varia- 
tion ; and again, that the gulf between the lowest forms of life and the inorganic 
world is as wide as, if not wider than, it seemed a couple of generations ago.’* 

Whdo we keep an open mind on this <]^uestioii of Vitalism, or while we lean 
us so many of us now do, or even cling with a great yearning, to the belief that 
something other than the physical forces animates and sustains the dust of 
which we are made, it is rather the business of the philosopher than of the 
biologist, or of the biologist only when he has served his humble and severe 
apprenticeship to philosophy, to deal with the ultimate problem, it is the plain 
bounden duty of the biologist to puisue his course, unprejudiced by vitalistic 
hypotheses, along the road of observation and experiment, according to the 
accepted discipline of the natural and physical sciences; indeed, I might perhaps 
better say the physical sciences alone, for it is already a breach of their 
discipline to invoke, until we feel we absolutely must, inai shadowy force ut 
‘ heredity ’ to which, as I have already said, biologists have been accustomed 
to ascribe so much. In other words, it is an elementary scientific duty, it is a 
rule that Kant himself laid down,* that we should explain, just as far as we 
possibly can, all that is capable of such explanation, in the light of the pix){ierties 
of matter and of the forms of energy with which we are already acquainted. 

It is of the essence of physiological science to investigate the inauifestaiions 
of energy in the body, and to refer them, for instance, to the domains of heat, 
electricity, or chemical activity. By this means a vast number of phenomena, of 
chemical and other actions of the body, have been relegated to the domain of 
physical science and withdrawn from the mystery that still attends on life : 
and by this means, continued for generations, the physiologists, or certain of 
them, now tell us that we begin again to descry the limitations of physical 
inquiry, and the region where a very different hyijothesis insists on thrusting 
itself in. But the morphologist has not gone nearly so far as the physiologist 
in the use of physical methods. He sees so great a gulf between the crystal and 
the cell, that the very fact of the physicist and the mathematician being able 
to explain the form of the one, by simple laws of spatial arrangement where 
molecule fits into molecule, seems to deter, rather tlian to attract, the biologist 
from attempting to explain organic forms by mathematical or physical law. 
Just as the embryologist used to explain everything by heredity, so the morpho- 
logist is still inclined to say — * the thing is alive, its form is an attribute of 
itself, and the physical forces do not apply.* If he does not go so far as this, 
he is still apt to take it for granted that the physical forces can only to a small 
and even insignificant extent olend with the intrinsic organic forces in producing 
the resultant form. Herein lies our question in a nutshell. Has tlio morpho- 
logist yet sufficiently studied the forms, external and internal, of organisms, 
iu the light of the properties of matter, of the energies that are associated 
with it, and of the forces by which the actions of these energies may be inter- 
preted and described ? Has the biologist, in short, fully recognised that there is 
a borderland not only between ^hyeiology and physics, but between morphology 
and physios, and that the physicist may, and must, be iiis guide and teacher in 
many matters regarding organic form T 

Now this is W no means a new subject, for such men as Borthold and Errera, 
Bhumbler and Dreyer, Biitschli and Verworn, Driosch and Roux, have already 
dealt or deal with it. But on the whole it seems to me that the subject has 
attracted too little attention, and that it is well worth our while to think of it 
to-day. 


The first point, then, that I wieh to make in this connection is, that the Form 
of any portion of matter, whether it be' living or dead, its form and the changes 

* Wilson, op. cit.f llKifi, p. 4-34. 

* In his Critiquti of Ttlcologicul J udqmtnt. 
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of form that are apparent in its movements and in its growth, may in uil cam's 
alike be described as due to the action of Force. In short, the form of an 
object 18 a ‘ diagram of forces ’ — in this sense at least, that from it we can judge 
of or deduce the forces that are acting or have acted upon it; in this strict and 
particular sense, it is a diagram : in the case of a solid, pf the forces that Aaee 
been impressed upon it when its conformation was produced, together \Mtli 
those that enable it to letam its conformation; in the ca.se of a liquid (or of a 
gas), of the forces that are for the moment acting on it to restrain or balance its 
own inherent mobility. In an organism, great or small, it is not merely the 
nature of i\i& motions of the living substance that wo must interpret in terni.s of 
Force (according to kinetics), but also the confoimation of the organism itself, 
whose permanence or equilibrium is explained by the interaction or balance of 
forces, as described in Statics. 

If we look at the living cell of an Amoeba or a Spirogyra, we see a something 
which exhibits certain activoT movemeide, and u certain fluctuating, or more or 
less lasting, form; and its form at a given moment, just like its motions, is to be 
investigated by the help of physical methods, and explained by the invocation 
of the mathematical concejjtion of force. 

Now the state, including the shape or form, of a portion of matter is the 
resultant of a number of forces, which represent or symbolise the manifestations 
of various kinds of Energy; and it is obvious, accordingly, that a great part ot 
physical science must be understood or taken for gianted as the necessary ]ue- 
liminary to the discussion on which wo are engaged. 

I am not going to attempt to deal with, or oven to enumerate, all the 
physical forces or the proiierties of matter with which the pursuit of this sub- 
ject would oblige us to deal -with gravity, preasuro, cohesion, friction, viscosity, 
elasticity, dilfmsion, and all the rest of the physical factors that have a bearing 
on our problem. 1 propose only to take one or two illustrations from the subject 
of surfa< which subject has already so largely engaged the attention of 

the physiologists. Nor will I oven attempt to sketch the general nature of this 
phenomenon, but will only state (as 1 fear for my purpose 1 must) a few of its 
physical manifostatioua or laws. Of these the most essential facts for us are as 
follows ; Surface-tension is manifested only in fluid or semi- fluid bodies, and 
only at the surface of these ; though we may have to interpret suifaee in a 
liberal sense in cases whore the interior of the mass is other than homogeneous. 
Secondly, a fluid may, according to the natuixi of the substance with which it is 
in contact, or (more etrictly speaking) according to the distribution of energy 
in the system to which it belongs, tend either to spread itself out in a film, or, 
eoiivoraoly, to eontrnet into a drop, striving in the latter rase to reduce its sur- 
face to a minimal area. Thirdly, when three substances are in contaet (and sub- 
ject to surface-tension), as when water surrounds a drop of protoplasm in contaet 
with a solid, then at any and evor^ point of contact, certain definite angles of 
equilibrium are sot up and maintained between tho three bodies, which angles 
are proportionate to the magnitudes of the surface-tensioiiB existing between the 
throe. Fourthly, a fluid nlm can only remain in equilibrium when its curva- 
ture is everywhere constant. Fifthly, the only surfaces of revolution which meet 
this condition are six in number, of which the plane, the sphere, the cylinder, 
and the so-called unduloid and catenoid are the most important. Sixthly, the 
cylinder cannot remain in free oqui librium if prolonged beyond a length equal 
to its own circumferane^e, but, passing through the unduloid, tends to break up 
into spheres : though this limitation may be counteracted or relaxed, for instance, 
bv viecosity. Finally, we have the curious fact that, in a complex system of 
fimiA, such as a homogeneous froth of bubbles, throe partition- walls and no more 
always moot at a crest, at equal angles, as, for instanoe, in the very simple case 
of a layer of uniform hexagonal cells; and (in a solid system) the crests, which 
may be straight or curved, always meet, also at equal angles, four by four, in a 
common point. From these physical facts, or laws, the morphologist, as well as 
the physiologist, may draw important consequences. 

It was Hofmeister who first showed, more than forty years ago, that when 
any drop of protoplasm, either over all its surface or at some free end (as at 
the tip of the pseudopodium of an Amoeba), is soon to 'round itself off,’ that is 
not the effect of physiological or vital contractility, but is a simple consequence of 
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surface’ tension -of the law of the minimal surface; and in the physiological 
Side, Kngelmanu, Hiitschli, and others have gone far in their development of Die 
idea. 

It was Plateau, I think, who firet show'ed that the myriad sticky drops or 
beads upon the weft ai a spider’s web, their form, their size, their distance 
apart, and the presence of the tiny intermediate drops between, wore in eveiy 
detail explicable as the result of surface-tension, through the law of mini mil 
surface and through the corollary to it which deiines the limits of stability of 
tho cylinder; and, accordingly, that with their jjiroduction, the will or oHoit or 
intelligence of the spider had nothing to do. The beaded form of a long, thin 
pseudopodium, for instance of a Heliozoan, is an identical phenomenon. 

It w^as Kirera who first conceived the idea that nut only the naked snifdce 
of tho cell but tho contiguous surfaccjs of two naked cells, or tho delicate incipient 
coll -membrane or cell-wall botw’oon, might be regarded ae a weightless film, 
whose position and form were asBUined in obedience to BurfiK'O-tension. And it 
was be who first showed that tho symmetrical forms of the unicellular and 
simple multicellular organisms, up to the point whore tho development of a 
skeleton complicates tho case, were one and all identical with the plane, sphete, 
cylinder, unduloid and catenoid, or with combinations of these. 

It was Berthold and Errcra who, almost simultaneously, showed (the fonner 
in far the greater detail) that in a plant each new cell-partition follows the Uw 
of minimal surface, and tends (according to another law which 1 have not parti- 
oularisoil) to set itself at right angles to the preceding solidified wall : so giving 
a simple and adequate physical exjdanaiion of what Sachs had stated as an 
empirical morphological rule. And Berthold futth«*r showed how, when the cell- 
partition was curved, its precise curvalme as well as its position was in accordaiu o 
with physical law. 

There are a vast number of other things that wo ran satisfactorily explain 
on tho same principle and by the same laws. The beautiful catenary curvo of tlie 
edge of the psoudopodium, as it creeps up its axial rod in a Heliozoan or a 
RadioUrian, the hexagonal mesh of bubbles, or vacuoles, on the surface of the 
same creatures, tho form of the little groove that runs round the waist of a 
Deridiiiiaii, even (as 1 believe) the existence, form, and undulatory mov’ements of 
the undulatory membrane of a Trypansoine, or of tliat around the tail of the 
spermatozoon of a newt — every one of those, I declare, is a ease where tho 
resultant form con bo well explained by, and cannot possibly be understood 
without, the phenomena of surface-tension : indeed, in many of the simjdcr 
cases the facts are so well exi»laincd by surfaco-trnaion that it is difficult to find 
place for a conflicting, much loss an overriding, force. 

I believe, for my ow’ii part, that even the beautiful and vaiiod forms of tho 
Foraminifera may be uecribed to tho same cause; but here the problem is just 
a little more complex, by reason of the successive consolidations of the shell. 
Suppose tho first cell or chamber to be formed, assuming its globular shaiie in 
obedience to our law, and then to secrete its calcareous envelope. The new 
growing bud of protoplasm, accumulating outside the shell, wdll, in strict accord 
ance with tho surface-tensions concerned, either fail to ‘wet ’ or to adhere to tlie 
first-formed shell, and will so detach itself as a unicellular individual (Orhultna) ; 
or else it will fiow over a less or greater pari of tho original shell, until its free 
surface meets it at the required angle of equilibrium. Then, according to this 
angle, the second chamber may happen to bo all but detached (Gloh\<jiinna)y or, 
with all intermediate degrees, may very nearly wholly enwrap tho first. Take 
any specific angle of contact, and presume the same conditions to be maintained, 
and therefore tho same angle to be repeated, as each successive chamber follows 
on the one before; and you will thereby build up regular forms, spiral or 
alternate, that correspond with marvellous accuracy to the actual forms of the 
Foraminifera. And this case is all the more interesting because the allied and 
Buccossive forms so obtained differ only in degree, in the magnitude of a single 
physical or mathematical factor; in other words, wo get not only individual 

f ihenomena, but lines of apparent ortho gtnesiitf that seem explicable by physical 
awB, and attributable to the continuity between successive states in the con- 
tinuous or gradual variation of a physical condition. The resemblance between 
« allied and related forms, as Hartmann demonstrated and Qiard admitted years 
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«go, ifi nut always, however often, to be explained by common descent and 
parontase.” 

Ill the segmenting egg wo have the simpler phenomenon of a ‘ laminar system/ 
uncomplicated by the presence of a solid frame work; and here, in the earliest 
stages of segmentation, it is easy to see the correspondenco of the planes of 
division with what the laws of surface-tension demand. For inetuuce, it is not 
the case (though the elementary books often represent it so) that when the totally 
segmenting egg has divided into four segments, the four partition walls ever 
remain in contai t at a single point ; the arrangement would be unstable, and the 
position untenable. But the laws of surface-tension are at once seen to be 
obeyed, when wo recugnibc the little ciohs furrow that separates the blastomeros, 
two and two, leaving in eaeh case three only to meet at a point in our diagram, 
which point is in reality a section of a ridge or crest. 

V'^ery few have tried, and one or two (I know) liave tried and not succeeded, 
to trace the action and the effects of surface-tension in the case of a highly com- 
plicated, multi pegmonted egg. But it is not surprising if the diiUcultieB which 
such a case presents appear to be formiilable. Even the conformation of the 
interior of a soap- froth, though absoluloly conditioned by surface tension, pre- 
sents great diflicultios, and it was only in the last years of Lord Kelvin’s life 
that he showed all previous workers to have been in eriur regarding the form of 
the interior cells. 

But what, for us, does all this amount to? It at least suggests the ))o.shibility 
ot so far suppoiLiiig the observed facts of organic form on mathematical prin- 
ciples, as t-o bring inorpholopy within or very ne«ir to Kant’s demand that a true 
natural scionco shuuhl be justified by its relation to mathemaiicB.' But if we 
wore to (.any these principles further and to succeed in proving them applicable 
in detail, even to the showing that the manifold segmentation of the egg was but 
an exquisite troth, would it wholly revolutionise our biological ideas T it would 
greatly niodify some of them, and some of the most cherished ideas of the 
majority of embryologists ; but T think that the way is already paved for some 
such nio(liH(.ation. When Loeb and others havo shown us that naif, or even a 
small portion of an egg, or a single one of its many blastomeres, can give rise 
to an entile embryo, and that in some cases any part of the ovum can originate 
any part of the organism, surely our eyes are turned to the rnergien inherent in 
the matter of the egg (not to speak of a presiding entolcchy), and away from 
its original foim.il operations of division. Sedgwick has told us for many years 
that wo look too much to the individuality of the individual cell, and that the 
orgitmsiii, at hast in the embryonic Imdy, is a continuous syncytium. Hof- 
meister and Sachs have repeatedly told us that in the plant, the growth of the 
mass, the growth of the organ, is the primary tact; and De Bory has summed 
up the matter in his aphorism, 7>ie Pfiunze hildet Zdlen, niclit die ZelU hildet 
Pflnnzen. And in many other ways, as many of you are well aware, the extreme 
liosition of the cell-theory, that the cells are the ultimate individuals, and that 
the organism is but a colony of quasi-independent cells, has of late years been 
called in question. 

There are no problems connected with Morphology that appeal so closely to 
my mind, or to my temperament, as those that are related to mechanical oon- 
sideiations, to mathematical laws, or to physical and chemical processes. 

[ love to think of the logarithmic spiral that is engraven over the grave of 
that groat anatomist, John Ooodsir (as it was over that of the greatest of the 
IJernouillis), so graven because it interprets the form of every moUuscan shell, 
of tusk and horn and claw, and many another organic form besides. I like to 
dwell upon those lines of mechanical stress and strain in a bone that give it 
its stiv.ngth where strength is required, that Hermann Meyer and J. Wolff 
described, and on which Roux has bestowed some of his most thoughtful work ; 

• Cf. Giard, * Discours inaugurale,’ Bull. Scirntif. (3), 1, 1888. 

^ *ich behaupte aber dass in jeder besonderen Naturlehre so viel eigent^ 
liche Wissenschaft angetroffen werden konne, als darin Mathematik anzutroffon 
ist.’—Kaat, in Preface to Mt^taphys. AnfurnjftgrUnde der Nalurwissenschaft 
{Wtrke, ed. Hartensteiu, vol. iv., p. 3C0). 
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or on th« * Btream>lines ’ in the bodily form of fish or bird, from which the naval 
architect and the aviator have learned so much. 1 admire that old paper of 
Peter Harting’e in which he paved the way for investigation of the orij^in of 
spicules, and of all the questions of cryetallisation or pseudo-crystallisation in 
presence of colloids, rtn which subject Lehmann has written his recent and 
beautiful book I sympathise with the efforts of Honking, Rhumblor, Hartog, 
Gallardo, Leduc, and others to explain on physical lines the phenomena of iiiicl- ar 
division. And, as I have said to-day, I believe that the forces of surface-tension, 
elasticity, and pressure are adequate to account for a great multitude of the 
simpler phenomena, and the permutations and combinations thereof, that are 
illustrated in organic Form. 

1 should gladly and easily have spent all my time this morning in dealing 
with these (questions alone. But I was loth to do so, lest T should seem to 
overrate their importance, and to appear to you as an advocat-e of a purely 
mechanical biology. 

1 believe all these phenomena to have been unduly neglected, and to call for 
more attention than they have received. But 1 know well that though we 
push such explanations to the uttermost,* and learn much in the so doing, 
they will not touch the heart of the great problems that lie deeper than the 
physical plane. Over the ultimate problcme and causes of vitality, over what 
IS implied in the organisation of the living organism, wo shall be left wondering 
still. 

To a man of letters and the world like Addison, it came us a sort of revela- 
tion that Light and Colour were not objective things but subjective, and that 
back of them lay only motion or vibration, some simple activity. And when he 
wrote his essay on those startling discoveries, ho found for it, from Ovid, a 
motto well worth bearing in mind, cr7u.<*a laletf via est We may with 

advantage recollect it, when we seek and find the Force that produces a direct 
Effect, but stand in utter peiqilexity before the manifold and transcendent 
meanings of that great word ‘ cause.* 

The similarity between organic forms and those that physical agencies are 
competent to produce still lends some men, such as Stephaue Leduc, to doubt or 
to deny that there is any gulf between, and to hold that spontaneous generation 
or the artificial creation of the living is but a footstep away. Others, like Delage 
and many more, see in the contents of the cell only a complicated cliomistry, and 
in variation only a change in the nature and arrangement of the chemical coii- 
stituonts ; they cither cling to a belief in ‘heredity,* or (like Delage himself) 
replace it more or loss completely by the effects of functional use and by 
chemical stimulation from without and from within. Yet others, like Felix 
Auerbach, still holding to a physical or quasi -physical theory of life, beli<‘ve that 
in the living body the dissipation of energy is controlled by a guiding principle, 
as though by Clerk Maxwell’s demons; that for the living the Law of Entropy 
is thereby reversed; and that Life itself is that which has been evolved to 
counteract and battle with the dissipation of energy. Berthold, who first domon- 
etrated the obedience to physical laws in the fundamonial phenomena of the 
dividing cell or se^enting egg, recognises, almost in the words of John Hunter, 
a quality in the living protoplasm, sut generis, whereby its maintenance, increase, 
and reproduction are achieved. Driesch, who began as a ‘mechanist,’ now, as 
we have seen, harks back straight to Aristotle, to a twin or triple doctrine of the 
fionl. And Bergson, rising into heights of metaphysics whore the biologist, oud 
biologist, cannot climb, t^ls us (like Duran) that life transcends teleology, tnat 
the conceptions of mechanism and finality fail to satisfy, and that only ‘ in the 
absolute do we live and move and have our being.* 

Wo end but a little way from where we began. 

With all the growth of knowledge, with all the help of all the sciences 
impinging on our own, it is yet manifest, I think, that the biologists of to-day 
are in no self-satisfied and exultant mood. The reasons and the reasoning that 
contented a past generation call for re- inquiry, and out of the old solutions now 
questions emerge; and the ultimate problems are as inscrutable as of old. That 
which, above all things, we would explain baffles explanation ; and that the 
living organism is a living organism tends to reassert itself as the biologist*s 
fundamental conception and fact. Nor will even this concept servo us and suffice 
us when we approach the problems of consciousness and intelligence and the 
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myj»iory of the roaaoninj^ soul ; for these things are not for the biologist at all, 
but constitute the Psychologist’s scientific domain. 

In Wonderment, says Aristotle, does philosophy begin,* and more than onro 
ho rings the changes on the theme. Now, as in the beginning, wonderment 
and admiration are the portion of tho biologist, as of albthose wno contemplate 
the heavens and the earth, tho sea, and all that in them ie. 

And if Wonderment springs, os again Aristotle tells us, from ignorance of 
the causes of things, it does not cease when we have traced and discovered tho 
proximate causes, the physical causes, tho Ellicient Causes of out phenomena. 
For beyond and remote from physical causation lies the End, the Final Cause of 
the philosopher, the reason Why, in the which are hidden the problems of organic 
harmony and autonomy and the mysteries of apparent purpose, adaptation, fit- 
ness, and design. Here, in tho region of teleology, the plain rationalism that 
guided us through the physical facts and causes begins to disappoint us, and 
Intuition, which is of close kin to Faith, begins to make herself heard. 

And BO it is that, as in Wonderment does all philosophy begin, so in Amaze- 
ment does Plato tell us that all our philosophy comes to an end.» Ever and anon, 
in presence of the maqnnha naturfr,^,v:e feel inclined to say with the poet : - 

oh ydp rt vvv yo wot# 

(jj raPra, KohStls oIBou 5rou 'ipdyrj. 

* These things are not of to-day nor yesterday, but evermore, and no man 
kiioweth whence they came.* 

T will not quote the noblest words of all that come into my mind ; but only 
the lesser language of another of the gre.atest of the Creeks : ‘ The ways of His 
thoughts arc as paths in a wood thick with leaves, and one seeth through them 
bub a little way.* 


The following Pa|>ors were then read : — ■ 

1 . The V ernal-Plumage Changes in the Adokscent BlacMird (Tiirdus meruln) 
and their Correlation with Sexual Maturity, By C. J. Patten, M.A,^ 

The question regarding the age at which wild birds first begin to breed 
seems to have received but scant attention. Evidence has been put forward on tho 
ground that because a bird has arrived at an age when it assumes a permanent 
pattern of plumage (that is to say, a plumage repeated during subsequent years), 
the first appearance of this plumage signifies tho hall-mark of sexual maturity. 
A gannet takes five vears before reaching its permanent plumage-garb, this also 
applies to some of the gulls ; other birds take three, others two, while some of 
the shorter-lived species probably appear in permanent dress when twelve months 
old. But the question arises — are all such birds sexually mature when they first 
don their permanent garb? From observations made on Calidris arennna 
(sanderling), I have already shown that in this species there is assumed an ap- 
parent nuptial plumage which precedes sexual maturity. At tho same time this 
pre-nuptial plumage} (as 1 have called it) in this species so closely resembles the 
plumage of the sexually mature bird that only a trained and practised eye could 
discern the difference. And whether that difference exists as a result in other 
species is a matter for future investigation. But, as before mentioned,* I have 
reason to believe that other species of shore-birds besides tho sanderling take 
more than one year to reach maturity, and that prior to this period they may 
assume a summer-garb to all intents and purposes identical with the dress worn 

• Met., I., 2. 982b, 13, Ac. 

• Cf. Coleridge, Biom. Lit, 

* • Tho Pre-nuptial Plumage in Calidris arenaria* Brit. AssoelReportt Winnipeg, 
1909, p. 605. 

* *l^minAtion in Calidris arenariot' [Brit, Assoe. Report^ Sheffield, 1910, pp. 637* 
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at that time of the year when sexually mature. From this and from what 1 
have to say presently in the caae of the blackbird's vernal-muult at the adolescent 
stage of growth, it is Quite evident that it is an unsafo procedure to determine 
the maturity of a bird oy its plujnage-inarkings, and here wo may in many cases 
include colour-changes* in the iris and beak and other secondary sexual char- 
acters when present.^ The testes at the same time demand anatomical irivos 
ligation with and without the aid of the microscope. As 1 have received 
several blackbirds during the .spring of this year, whilst securing the skins for 
research in other dii*ec(ions, I thought it ad visa bio to take the opportunity of 
examining the testes with a view of throwing light on the question at issue 
Avoiding details in regard to plumage-changes, it may be hero noted that, as a 
rule, there is no ditiiculty in distinguishing tho malo bla^ kbird in its first spring- 
plumage (t.r., when about twelve months old) from the adult of the currospona- 
ing time of year. For the former is usually vei-y dark brownish-black, with a 
blackish beak ; the latter jet-black, with a deep-yellow beak. But (as in a 
specimen now before me) the yellow coloration of tho beak may appear during 
the first year coupled with plumage so nearly approaching jet-black that on 
general inspection the bird in such dress might pass as l>cing fully matured. The 
yellow beak is usually looked upon as the last sign of maturity ; ‘ even after 
assuming the adult plumage, young males of the year have blackish beaks until 
their second year.'* It may be seen from this passage just quoted that hcire 
tho term ‘adult pliuiiage’ lias been adopted for what seems to me to express the 
adolescent plumage, which, according to the varying degree of blackness, may 
approach more or less, or oven be practically indistinguishable from, the true 
adult garb. Again, I have examined an adolescent blackbird obtained in 
March possessing a yellow beak, but whose blackish-brown under plumage 
showed rulous edgings, often present in the plumage of the first winter. 
Fixamination of tho testes of the above-mentioned binls at once throws light on 
tho question regarding tho adult character of tho beak. The development of yellow 
pigment was a matter of precocity, which development outstripped in time tho 
assumption of the true adult plumage, which would not follow till tho next yiMr. 
P'or the testes showed distinct signs of immaturity. Examined niicroBc<»pically 
their greatest length did not exceed 5 mm., their greatest breadth 2*6 mm. On 
the contrary, in the case of mature birds these organs averaged during the first 
week of March 1‘8 cm. long and 1 cm. broad. Histological examination re- 
vealed a striking difference. In the adolescent birds the tubules were at least 
fifty times smaller than were those of the adult. Moreover, in the former there 
was no sign of spermatogenesis taking place in the tubules, while in the latter 
countless swarms of ripe spcnn-cells occupied the entire microscopic field in one 
great tubule; ono-sixth objective bein^ used in the examination in each case. 
Hence, in regard to these adolescent birds (examined all about the same time, 
vi^., first two weeks in March), I have no hesitation in expressing an opinion 
that they would not have reached maturity until the next spring, despite tho 
fact that in one specimen tho plumage was nearly fully black and tho beak ycl. 
low, and in another epecimen with blackish-brown plumage, the beak had 
turned yellow, bearing in mind that not until the real adult plumage is 
assumed in the second autumn does the beak usually begin to gain its charac- 
teristic shade. 


2. A Case oj a rernarJcable Egg of Falco tinnunculus laid under remarkable 
circumstances. By C. J. Paiten, M.A., M.D.y Sc.D. 

On Sunday, June 11 last, my tame kestrel, which I have had for eight years, 
appeared to be in a remarkably lively mood. When let out of her wire 
enclosure she indulged in her usual trick of pouncing on my shoo and biting at 

* An interesting experiment illustrating the fact that the close correlation 
between the assumption of nuptial plumage and sexual malurity may be broken 
down, is seen when a few of ^tno first brown feathers of an immature blackbird 
(malo) are pulled out, which are replaced by black, i .e., nupiialoid feathers. 

• Vide Saunders, Man. Brit. Birds , second edit., 18W, p. 14. 
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tlie leather repeatedly. When I shook her off ahe followed me across the yard, 
and on presenting my gloved hand she dashed at it, at the same time dropping 
her wings like a curtain, as though she were shielding her favourite mouse. 
Many other tricks which I have frequently found her indulging ip were par- 
ticularly well performed that morning. 1 was therefore exceedingly pleased 
that after my absence from home for the greater part of the preceding week 1 
returned to find her so well and lively. However, in the afternoon a remarkable 
change came over her. She retired to a corner, and, assuming an almost horizontal 
position, BO that her head, back, and tail were almost parallel with the ground, 
she became so apathetic that I susnected poisoning from some of the food (a 
young rat caught iii a trap) of which she had lately partaken. Unable to rouse 
her, 1 carried her into my study, where sho again crept into a corner and 
behaved similarly. She remained in this condition until C.3() r.M., at which 
time 1 left her alone. On my return at 10.30 r.M. she still appeared to be in 
the same condition. I tried to rouse her by pretending to attack her with 
Illy hand and by splashing her with cold water, but it was of no avail. I then 
left her in the corner while I wrote some letters. She now began to utter 
a few faint squeaks at intervals. At 11.45 r.M. she gave a rather painful cry, 
and on going over to sec what was the matter I found she had laid an egg. 
Almost immediately she began to get lively, and so 1 had to exercise care lest 
slie might perhaps break the egg. Fortunately I succeeded in getting posses^ 
Sion of the egg safely, lleiiiarkable as this case of ovulation may be, the egg 
itself is runie the less remarkable. Although the usual brownish-red egg (so 
profusely pigmented that no trace of white is visible) may sometimes bo repre- 
fccntod by one richly mottled on a yellowish- white or pinkish ground-colour, I 
may say I have never before seen a kestrers egg such as the one my bird laid. 
This ogg is milky- whito in colour, almost unspotted except at its larger end. 
This part is spotted and blotched with rich purplish-brown intermixed with light 
greyish-purple, the whole pigmentation forming a broken zonular band. The egg 
might be compared to an enlarged model of a greenfinches egg in which the 
gi ound-colour has lost ite faint greenish hue. The texture of the shell is fine 
and thin, but sufficiently strong to allow of the contents being extruded by 
means of the blow-pipe. The egg is lees rounded at the smaller end than 
usual, and resembles in shape an ordinary domestic fowl’s egg. In size it is 
{iorfectly normal, viz., length, 3‘9 cm. ; breadth, 3 cm. ; the average measurements 
given for the kestrers egg by iSaunders being, length, 4 cm.; breadth, 3’1 cm. 
That is to say, my kestrol’s egg is 1 mm. less tha;n the normal in length and 
in breadth. It seems impossible to offer an explanation for this strange case of 
ovulation. But 1 may perhaps be allowed to refer to one point in connection with 
the bird’s diet just before it laid the egg. Duri^ my absence from home, which 
lasted four days, the bird was supplied with sufficient food for that time, but it 
was all given on the first day. When I i>etiirned the greater part was untouched, 
the reason being that the warm weather had affected the food sufflcientlv to 
render it adverse to the bird’s palate. Hence the hawk fasted for three o^ays. 
Un my return 1 gave her a plentiful supply of fresh ox spleen and liver, with 
which she gorged herself, and this highly nutritious hearty meal, coming after a 
fast and in a warm change of weather, may have toned her to such a physio- 
logical state that her ovaries became sufficiently active, to induce ovulation. 
Such an explanation is vague and th^retical, and I give it only for what it is 
worth. [The coloured photograph exhibited was taken before the egg was blown, 
in order to secure the best results before slight fading of the pigment siibsequent 
to blowing ensued.] 


3. Fairy Flies. By F. Enoch. 
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FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 1. 

The following Papers and Reports were read : — 

I, On a new Gymndblastic Flydroid (Ichthyocodium sarcotreiis), epizoic 
on a new Parasitic Copepod (Sarcotretos scopoli) infesting Scopflus 
glacialifl (Khos.). By Hector F, E. Junoersen. 

(i) The Hydroid coats more or le«s of tlin external part of a Parasitic 
Copepod deeply sunk into the body of Scopelun glacinl\<. H consifita of (1) 
Polypes devoid of tentacles and growing from a network of delicate tubes 
enclosed in a basal membrane without penearc; (2) Medusa buds arising from 
the base of the Polypes. The largest buds iiossess a boll with two marginal ten- 
tacles and four simple radial canals ; the manubrium is distini't ; when fully 
developed they are set free as Medusie (Anthomedusie). This new Hydroid is 
related to Hydrichthya mtrua (Pewkos), epizoic on the fish Sertola zonata, and 
has to be adopted into the family of Corynida as defined by Stechow (1909). 

(li) The Parasitic Copepod Sarrotretea scof/elt represents a new genus and 
species of the family Lermpidve, allied to genera like Ptroderrna hprruevmcAin, 
Lernoea^ Pamella. The adult female has an elongated body ; the middle part of 
the long genital segment is constricted into a narrow, firmly chitinised stalk ; 
only tho distal, claviform pari behind the stalk protrudes outside the host. 
Oepkalothorax with the dorsal shield fully preserved; two large clumsy out- 
growths arise below the margins of the shield : no other outgrowi/hs are present, 
'file aiitenmilcs are linear, the anienme chelif«>rm, the sipho large; one pair of 
maxlUipeds ; three pairs of abdominal feet, the two anterior biramous, the pos- 
terior uniramous; three free abdominal segments with well developed tergal and 
sternal parts. It is found in the eastern part of the Atlantic, inserted into the 
body of Scopetua glncialta, the body-wall of which it pierces, penetrating to the 
alimentary tract. 

On the same species of fish has been found a series of its Mvtamnrplmsis- 
stagas I (1) A Cyclops-stage, resembling that of Lftmia hraw hiohs, capable of 
moving along on the host and attaching itself by its strong chehforin antenna* ; 
(2) Four Pupa-stagea, passively fixed to thoir host by means of a hardened secre- 
tion from the rostrum. 

Inside the last Pupa the copulatory form has been observed. Tho copulatory 
form probably lives for a while in a free state. After impregnation tho female 
takes up the parasitic life anew, but in a more intense form : it pierces the skin 
of a Seopelus glacialis, and, graaually growing, it penetrates through tho muscles 
and reaches by and by the intestines of the host. 

The triple association between the Fish, the Copepod, and the Hydroid seems 
to be a regular one : of fourteen adult Sarcotretes seven carry the Ichthyocodium , 
and the loss of tentacles in the Polypes of the latter seems to show that the 
Hydroid in some way or other depends on the fish for getting its food. 


2. On the Species oftheOenus Balanus collected in the Malay Archipelago 
during the Cruise of the Dutch Man-of-war *Sihoga.^ By Dr. P. P. 
Hobk. 

The Archipelago is ve^ rich in forms of this genus. Darwin, whoso most 
excellent monograph remains the standard work for the group Oim’podia (aild, i 
might say, for the difficult genus especially), knew and described (1854) 

forty-five of its sjiecies, thirty nine of which are living species, six found fossil 
only. Sixteen of the living species, according to Darwdn, live in the Malay Archi- 
pelago and surrounding seas (coast of Bengal, Ceylon, AuHtralia), and this 
numbor has but slightly increased since the appearance of his book; taking 
the region in somewnat extended form, the whole number of species known to 
occur there at present can be estimated as twenty-five at most. 

Tn the collections made by Professor Weber during the cruise of the 
^Siboga,' the genus Balanus was found to be represented by twenty-seven 
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Bpecies, and (I am almost sorry to say) nineteen of these must bo considered 
as new to science. Most of these were dredged at some depth, the already 
known and described species of the collection being to a large extent (as is easily 
understood) those collected during shore exploration. Few species, however, 
wore brought up from great depths; most of them inhabit water the depth of 
which does not exceed 76 to 90 m. At very considerable depth no species of 
iJalanus was collected, those brought up from the deepest water being : — 

If. alutusy n.ap. . . from 504 m. IB. 'pentacrini^ n.sp. . from 304m. 

H. alhvi^y n.sp . . ,, 289m. jJ?. /ewwis (Iloek) . ,, 276m. 

B. tchinicolay n.sp. . ,, 216 m. (Z?. velutinuAy n.sp. ,, 390 m. 

Of tho first three of these species, however, specimens were also collected at 
u depth of less than 100 m. 

In the rich and interesting collections brought home by the ' Challenger,’ the 
Cirripeditt of which T had the pleasure to work up, the genus Balnnm was 
found represented by nine species, two of which belonged to a special section 
of deep-sea forms. Since the publication of my report (1883) two species more 
of this section wore described by l^ilsbry. The new ‘Siboga’ species, B. 
finu^y belongs also to this section, so that we know five species at present, the 
chstributionof which is a very wide one, as may be judged from the following : — 

B. coroUtformU (Hoek), 270 m., between Kerguelen and Heard 
Islands ; 

B. hinutus (Hoek), 930 m., Faroe Channel; 

B. hodkianm (Pilsbry), 77 m., Bering Sea; 

B. calhsioderma (Pilsbry), 14<) m., Suruga Gulf, Japan; and 

B. vdatinm, n.sp., 204-3^ m , Malay Archipelago. 

The species of this section are characterised by the compartments want- 
ing radii and (so for 1 have investigated the species myself) by the struc- 
ture of tho labrum, which has no notch and no teeth or a row of numerous 
bltle nobs instead of such teeth. I think, however, we do better not to con- 
sider those forms as more primitive than those with radii and teeth on both 
.sides of a notched labrum, but rather as species somewhat degenerated perhaps 
in consequence of isolation. 

Of the remaining new species three belong to Darwin’s section B, species 
with l)oat-shaped basis attached to Gorgoniae, Milleporie, &c.f and one to sec- 
tion K, which species is nearly related to Darwin’s B. drdivis. The remaining, 
fourteen in all, forming a large proportion of the new species, belong to Dar- 
win’s section F, tho species of which have the parietes and radii not permeated 
by pores, and the basis sometimes permeated and sometimes not permeated by 
pores and sometimes extremely thin. These species caused me great trouble. 
A very detailed study of the compartments, of the opercular valves, and of the 
animaf’s body was necessary to determine them, the difficulty being greatly 
enlarged by the circumstance that the dredged species as a rule are represented 
by single or very few specimens only. For the description of the new Bpeoies, 
most of which are interest inp in several respects, the printed report is to l>e 
consulted, which will be put in the press at an early date. 

The species of BaUtnus observed in the Malay Archipelago, with few excep- 
tions only— /f. amphitrite, B. amaryllis^ B. tintinmbuhmy &c.— seem to have 
a limited geographical distribution ; at least as far as we know at present. For 
we are not to forget that the marine fauna of some parts of the world’s surface 
has not up till now been so carefully investigated os is the case with the Malay 
Archipelago. Moreover, a very detailed description of a species of Bnlanus is 
necessary to recognise it with certainty, I think it is a most interesting genus 
-but notwithstanding tlie most excellent way in which Darwin started its study, 
it has, perhaps in txjnseauenoo of the difficulties attached to it, been somewhat 
neglected hitherto. Perhaps my investigation of the * Siboga ’ species will 
encourage others to continue the study of these animals. They will not be dis- 
appointed 
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3. Five Years^ Danish Investigations on the Biology oj the Ed. 

By Dr. J. Schmidt. 

About twenty yeais ago our knowledge of tho natural hiatory of the eels was 
gi'eatly advanced by the investigations of the Italian zoologist Orassi and his 
pupil (yalandruccio. Before that time nothing or almost nothing, was known, 
and then all at once an answer was given to several fundamental questions : for 
example, that the larval stages of tho et'ls aro tho long-known Leptocophali ; by 
a process of metamorphosiB iheso become young eels. Further, it was shown 
that LaptocP'phalus brrviroHtria was the larva of the freshwater eel and Lppto- 
c.»phalus mo mail tho larva of the conger. Both of these species are verj* 
common in our northern seas and in the Mediterranean, where tho Ttaliana car- 
ried out their investigations. As is well known, the Italian observers obtained 
their material from the Straits of Messina, and in two different ways : on tho one 
hand, from the stomachs of the Snnfish, which, as it feeds on Leptocephali, is 
an excellent fishing apparatus for obtaining these animals. Further, the cur- 
rents in tho Straits of Messina, which have been known to be peculiar from the 
most ancient times, were also of special use to them, as many marine animals, 
even deep-water forms, are washed up on tho shore at Faro, in the northern part 
of the Straits, wliero they can be collected on the beach. 

A remarkable thing was that the Leptocephali were only known in quanti- 
ties from the Straits of Messina, not from other parts of the Mediterraneon. 
And Grass! and Calandruccio thought that this was due in the main to the re- 
markable whirlpools of the straits of Messina, which bring up the larvae from 
the deep water or bottom of the sea, to which they were supposed to belong. 

The discoveries of Grass! and Calandruccio naturally created quite a sensa- 
tion everywhere. Tho puzzle, the reproduction of the eels, over which so many 
had speculated for centuries, now seemed to have received its solution ; and 
yot there was some coiisidorable doubt about the matter, especially in Northern 
Kurope, where the two species of eels mentioned are very common and im- 
portant. So far as the transformation of tho Leptocephali to young eels is con- 
cerned, this doubt has not l>ccn justified; in this respect our investigations in 
the Mediterranean have fully confirmed tho great discoveries of the Italian 
observers. But, on the other hand, it has proved that the observations made 
in the Straits of Messina could not be considered as holding good for the con- 
ditions in North and West Europe, end that the solution given of the repro- 
duction of tho conger and fro.shwater eol was by no means the final one. 

In the years following the appearance of the work of Grass! and his pupil, 
various experts on the biology of fisho.s, both in this country and on the Conti- 
nent, endeavoured to explain why it was that the larvai of the conger and eel 
were never, or practically never, found in tho waters of Northern Europe. The 
one who has dealt with this subject in most detail is, so far as I know, Cun- 
ningham, who in a discussion of Grassi’s work in 1896 made tho following 
statement : * There can bo little doubt that the larvas of the conger and of tho 
eel exist around our coasts in great abundance under stones and buried in sand 
or gravel, and that we do not catch them because we do not know the right 
way to go about it.' A similar explanation was given by several authorities 
on the Continent — for example, in my own country — and there was agreement 
so far in believing that the larvte of the conger and eel would in time be found 
in quantities in the waters whore tho old fish live. But of course these suppo- 
sitions had nothing to go upon. The matter was then allowed to rest for some 
years, until the international investigations with seagoing steamers and highly 
developed methods of investigation Drought ns a step further. 

In May 19(34, when the Danish research-steamer ‘ Thor * was on its way from 
the Faeroes to Iceland, we found a larva of the rommon eel to the west of 
tho Faeroes over a depth of 1,300 metres. In the same year this quite chance 
discovery was followed by another, by Mr. Farran, to the west of Ireland, on 
board the Irish steamer ‘ Helga.* These larvn had only been known previously 
from the Straits of Messina, and their discovery natuitdly led to a more sys- 
tomatic investigation, which has os far as possible been continued in each of the 
following years. A very great deal still remains to be done before the biology 
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of iho cels U fully unravelled, but I am able to Jiecuss some of the previously 
unsolved problems on which our investigations have thrown light : for example, 
the mode of life of the larval stages and their distribution as compared with the 
distribution of the older fish. These investigations can best be discussed in 
chronological order, and this method will also show how jvo have been obliged 
slowly and gradually to abandon the prevailing views of the larvte as larvse 
which belong to deep water, or live in tne soa-bottom itself, or near to it : — 

1904i. — In the month of May, as mentioned, we found a Leptocephaluf 
hrevirostris in the Atlantic, west of the Faeroes. 

190r>. -In June 190fi we continued our investigations with the ‘Thor* from 
the Faeroes in a southerly direction along the continental slope west of 
the British Isles. Larvas of the eel and conger were then found in quanti- 
ties to the west of the 1,000-metre line, right from the Faeroes to Brit- 
tany. On the other hand, none were foimd to the east of this line, though 
the same apparatus was used. Thus thoy were absent from the North 
Sea, Channel, the Skager Bak, and Danish waters. The natural conclu- 
sion I drew from this was that the two species of eels mentioned do not 
spawn at the British coasts, nor in the North Sea or waters further east, 
but in the Atlajitio to the west of the 1,000-metre line. The stock of eels 
in these waters must therefore come from the Atlantic Ocean. This was 
sufficient to show that the conditions in the northern waters was something 
quite different from those prevailing in the Straits of Messina, where the 
larvcB of the conger and eel live at the same places as the older fishes. 

These investigations of June 1905 also showed that both the conger 
and eel larvoQ are true pelagic animals, having nothing whatsoever to do 
with the bottom. They live, in fact, in the uppermost 200 metros, end 
are often found just under the surface. The larv® found were all fully 
developed, those of the eel about 76 mm., and those of the conger about 
double this size — measurements that agree fairly well with the data of the 
Italian observers. As we did not find the younger developmental stages, 
the eggs or earliest larvm, I suggested, influenced by the Italian state- 
ments that the cels come into the world and pass the first period of their 
lives in deep water, that the youngest stages would probably be found 
deep down in the sea, perhaps at the very bottom. This was ono ex- 
planation, at any rate, of why we had not obtained them. Our later investi- 
gations have shown that this suggestion was not correct'. 

1906. — The investigations in 1906 were also made in the Atlantic, west of 
Kiiropo, but extiended further to the west out over greater depths than in 
1905. We found that the larvae occurred not only in the belt between 
1,000 and 2,000 metros, as in 1906, but also everywhere to the west of 100 
metres. They were even found in quantities over the greatest depths of 
about 6,000 metres. In May the larvie occurred further out than in 
September, and the majority of tho eel larvss were in process of meta- 
morphosis in September, whilst none wore so far advanced in May. This 
does not hold good for the conger, however, os the metamorphosing stages 
were mostly found in May. I was obliged to conclude from the investi- 
gations that the eel larvss come from places where the depth is very 
great, at least 4,000 to 6,000 metres, and from there move in towards the 
continental slope. During this movement the metamorphosis of the larvse 
begins, that of the eel in the autumn, of the conger somewhat earlier. 

After finding the larvss of the eel over depths of about 6,000 metres, 
T could no longer believe that this fish spawned at the bottom, and 1 put 
forward the suggestion that reproduction takes place far out in the ocean 
and independent of the bottom. In the Atlantic, north of Spain, we have 
up to the present found about eight hundred larvie of the eel and about 
fifty of the conger. For the Mediterranean, on the other hand, the rela- 
tive abundance is reversed. 

1907. — The year 1907 was used for the collection of material regarding the 
distribution of the fr^h-water eel. The result was that the fresh-water 
eels are only> found in the Northern Atlantic, whore their distribution 
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correaponds fairly exactly to the periphery of the great anticyclouic move 
ment of the currents. In the lands bordering on the Southern Atlantic 
the fresh'Water eel is quite wanting, and this phenomenon I have sought 
to connect with the presumably unfavourable temperature and salinity of 
the sea there. • 

1908-09 and 1910. — In these years we made two cruises with the * Thor * in 
the Mediterranean, the in winter, the ^lecond in summer. On these 
cruises we found not only all the Leptocephalus species mentioned by the 
Italian observers, but also the quite young larval stages of several species : 
for example, of the conger and of the nearly related Contjtr mystaxt a 
species special to the Mediterranean. 

Of both these species the author gave a series of figures, showing the 
developmental stages. They greatly resemble each other in the earliest 
preleptocephalous stages, and both lack pigment on the sides. They 
easily distinguished, however, even in the youngest stages of scarcely one 
centimetre in length. Thus, Conger mystax has a more pointt^d snout, 
and the pignient spots on the gut are much denser; further, the position 
of the anus is quite different. The newly hatched larvae of the common 
conger are only found in simuner, those of mystax in the beginning of 
winter, from which we see that the two species spawn at different tunes 
of the year. 

As our investigations were made both in summer and winter, the 
growth of the conger larvas could be followed, and wo found that they 
grew about 6 cm. in the course of six months, and used one to two years 
for the whole of their larval development; this applies to the common 
conger. 

For the first time, we now learnt where the conger spawn, as we ob- 
tained the tiny,^ newly hatched larvae, which could not have gone far from 
the places where they were hatched. The spawning-place is everywhere 
in the Mediterranean, especially in the deep basins, and further in the 
Atlantic, west of Gibraltar. Another point of great interest was, that the 
youngest larvas of both conger species, of only about 1 cm. in length, 
were only found at the surface, not in deep water. Here, for the first 
time, we learnt that not only the fully developed, but also the quite small 
larvae, normally belong to the surface layers. 

Whether this holds good for all existing eel-fishes I am unable, natur- 
ally, to say, but on our cruises in the Mediterranean we found several 
thousand eggs of eel-fishes, and all these occurred near to the surface. 
Some species only occurred in the middle of the basins, where the depths 
are great, others again nearer to the coast, especially in the western part 
of the Mediterranean, where masses of murronoid eggs were found at the 
surface over depths of about lUO metros. It appears, therefore, that some 
species of eels spawn nearer the coasts than others. Unfortunately, I 
have as yet been as little able as others to determine the species to which 
the various munenoid eggs belong. 

1911. — This year I have not made investigations with the * Thor,* but several 
Danish steamers which cross the Atlantic have fished for us with 
apparatus constructed for the capture of the larger pelagic organisms. In 
this way we have obtained a very valuable material. Many of the samples 
taken contained eggs of eel-fishes. 1 have not been able to determine the 
species, but these discoveries have great interest in several respects. In 
the first place, murmnoid eggs had previously only been found in the 
Atlantic only at a single spot off the coast of the United States, whereas 
it now proves that' they occur over enormous distances right across the 
ocean, at the least 40” N. latitude in a northerly direction. The 
places where the mursenoid eggb have so far been found are represented 
here on a chart. It will be seen that great interest attaches to the^e dis- 
coveries in another way, in that ' these munenoid eggs occur for a great 
part out in the middle of the central parts of the ocean, where the depths 
are the greatest found in the Atlantic. It follows from this, that the eel- 
fiahoa must spawn out here ; but aa all the egga are found at the surface, 
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it seenLB reasonable to conclude that they are spawned pelagically without 
ever having been near the bottom, which is, in fact, 4,000 to 7,^ 
metres from the surface. How far from the surface the munenoids 
actually spawn is a question which will be very diihcult to solve, as we 
lack apparatus for the capture of large and swift pelagic fishes. 

You will see from what 1 have said that oui* investigations have not con- 
firmed the 0 JU*lier suppositions, that the larval development of the eel-fishes pro- 
ceeds at the bottom of the sea or in great depths. On the contrary, in the 
species w'o are at present acquainted with it proceeds in the uppermost layers. 
The fact also that such large quantities of murieiioid cc^s are found at the 
surface, both in the Mediterranean and the Atlantic, indicates that the same 
holds good for various other species of eel-fishes. 

The charts and preparations exhibited show how far we have come in our 
investigation of the two eel species which are of the greatest interest for us 
hero in North Europe, the conger and the eel. In the case of the conger, we 
have come so far that we have all stages, oven the youngest, and only the eggs 
remain to be identified. But in the case of the fresh-water eel, the smallest 
stages we have found are already over 4 cm. It is therefore impossible as yet 
to say where the cel spawns in the Atlantic, except that it must be outside the 
continental slope. Kogarding the conger, we know so much more that we can 
say that it spawns in any case everywhere in the Mediterranean and in the 
Atlantic west of the Mediterranean. 

How far to the west in the Atlantic, I do not know ; 1 can only say that the 
place furthest west where we have found the full-grown larvie of Conger vul- 
garis, lies at W. longitude, in the neighbourhood of the Azores. 

I shall not enter upon further details at present. You will have seen that 
(here is still much to explain in those problems, but you will perhaps also have 
obtained the impression that the question of the biology and reproduction of 
the conger and eel is extremely difficult, much more comnlicated than it seemed 
to bo after the publication of the Italian discoveries. It Ws only been with the 
help of our good ship and our good apparatus that we have been able to win 
any result from these prolonged investigations. One way or another we hope 
to continue these, and thus be able to make still further progress. 


4. Note on the Occurrence oj Amphidiniiun. 
By Professor W. A. Herdman, FM.S. 


5, The l/ontem of Aristotle as an Organ of Locomotion, (Kchitius escu- 
lentus and E. miliaris.) By James F. Gemmill, M,D„ D,Sc, 

I. Action out of water. II. Action under water. III. Other allied activities. 
IV. Methods of observation. 


Summary. 

I. Reference to previous account by Romanes and Ewart. There occurs a 
rhythmic swinging movement of the lantern. Progression is by a series of steps 
or lurches which are more or less sharply defined. In each step the urchin is 
raised on the tips of the teeth and a forward impulse given, (a) by strong 
pushing or ^ling on the part of the lantern, (6) by similar but usually less 
ef^tive pushing on the part of the spines, and (c), after a certain stage, by tho 
influence of gravity. The lantern is then retracted and the teeth swing forward 
Into position for initiating a new lurch. Length and rhythm of step m urchins 
of vanous sizes. Recording surfaces. Inversion, equatorial section, and load- 
ing experiments. Muscles involved. Relation of rotation to progression. Causes 
of rotation. Locomotion possible oven in the absence of spines. 

II. Lantern not iieoded for ordinary locomotion over more or less horizontal 
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surfaces under water. Various conditions, normal and experimental, in which it 
is, however, employed with effect. 

IIT. The locomotor action of the lantern is a particular manifestation of a 
rhythmic functional activity, which can also subserve feeding, boring, respiration, 
and possibly also the viaintnnance of physiological turgescenco in various internal 
cavities. 


G. The Dorsctl VihrafUe Fin oj the FocJclivg (Moiella). 

By J. Stuart Tho^io^on, Ph.D., F.B.S.E, 

It has been suggested by Bogoljub^ky and others that the dorsal vibratile fin 
of Motella is a ‘ lure,* functioning in a somewhat similar manner to the anterior 
filamentous process of the fishing-frog, Lophim piacutorius. 

The object of the present paper is to show that the function of the vibratile 
rays is to produce a current of water over numerous terminal or tasto buds situ- 
ated on the skin in that region of the body. This part thus functions as a highly 
efficient gustatory organ. These taste organs are distinguished from the nouro- 
masts or lateral line organs by the following points : (1) The sensory cells extend 
from the external ectoderm to the internal limiting membrane ; (2) the organs 
are not enclosed in pits, canals, or tubes, and (3) they are innervated by the 
recurrent facial (ramus lateralis accessorius), which has its root in the facial lobe 
of the medulla. The facial lobe has been described by Herrick ns part of the 
gustatory tract. 

While it is more than probable that in certain cases the vibratile motion of the 
free rays may attract animals to the proximity of the taste buds of this region, 
and thus bring food within the sphere of physiological action, in other cases it is 
impoflsiblc that this appnraliia could function as a Mure," as the food in these 
instances consists of animals which have slight or no visual power. It is evident 
that in many cases the animals upon wnich the Reckling feeds conic quite 
accidentally near the taste glands, and the current of water produced by the 
vibrating rays aids in locating or detecting food. 

One has to distinguish in fishes (1) an olfactory reaction, t.e., an aimless 
cit cling movement ; (2) a ^statory reaction, i c., a sharp turn of the body and 
instantaneous seizing of tihe bait ; and (3) a tactile reaction. 

From the author’s experiments there could bn no doubt of tho existence of a 
purely gustatory reaction. Some of the most successful responses were obtained 
on placing Arenicola in proximity, but not in actual contact, with tho tasto 
buds of the region under consideration. 

Bateson has previously noted the presence and physiological significance of 
terminal buds on the barhulos and pelvic fins of Motella. 


7. Variation in n Medusa. By C. L. Boulenoer, M.A. 

8. Beport op the Occupation of a Table at the Zoological Stafio^i at Naples. 

See Reports, p. 119. 


9. Bepoft on the Index Animalium . — See Reports, p. 120. 

10. Third Report on the Feeding Habits of British Birds. 
See Reports, p. 128. 


11. Report on the Biological Problems incidental to the Belmullet Whaling 
Station . — See Reports, p. 121. 
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12. Report on the Mammalian Fauna in the Miocene Deposits of the Bugti 
Hillst Baluchistan , — See Reports, p. 127. 


13. Twenty -first Report on the Zoology of the Sandwich Islands, 
See Reports, p. 128. 

tr 

14. Report on Zoology Organisation , — See Reports, p. 127. 


15. Report on the Occupation of a Table at the Marine Laboratory^ Plymouth, 
See Reports, p. 129. 


16. Fourth Report on Experiments in Inheritance, 
See Reports, p. 125. 


17. Report on the Formulation of a Definite SysUm on which Collectors 
should record their Captures , — See Reports, p. 126. 


18. Sotne recent Work on Sex, By Geoffrey Smith. 

In a communication made to the British Aesooiation last year the author put 
forward a theory to account for the effect of the parasite Saccvlina upon the 
sexual characters of its host, Inachus, according to which the development of the 
adult female characters in infected individuals of both sexes was held to be due 
to the production in excess of a yolk or fatty material in the blood similar to 
that which is stoied in the ovaxy of a normal adult female. It was shown that 
the roots of the Sacculina actually take up such a fatty substance from the blood 
of the host, and it was supposed on the analogy of an immunity reaction that the 
fixation of the fatty matenal by the parasite stimulated its constant production, 
and that the presence of this substance constantly circulating in the blood was 
the stimulus for the production of the female characteristics. Evidence bearing 
on this theory and to some extent confirming it has been obtained by G. C. Robson 
at Naples. Following and extending the observations of Heim, he finds that in 
normal Inachus the blood may be coloured orange or pink by the presence of a 
lipochrome in solution. Lipochromes invariably accompany fatty substances, in 
which they are soluble; we may t^refore suppose that when lipochrome is pre- 
sent in the blood it is accompanying fatty materials. Now it has been found 
that the presence of lipochrome in the blood is particularly characteristic of 
female crabs at the time that the ovary is maturing, when a transference of fatty 
material and of lipochrome to the ovary from the liver is observed to be taking 
place. In Inachus of both sexes infected with Sacculina we also get a develop- 
ment of lipochrome in the blood equal to that which occurs in breeding females. 
This fact is therefore in complete agreement with the theory outlined last year. 
The matter is, however, complicated by the fact that lipoch^me is developed in 
the blood of normal Inachus of both sexes which are about to moult, so that 
it cannot be held that the mere presence of the lipochrome in the blood is the 
stimulus for the development of the female characters. The proof, however, is 
furnished that the presence of Sacculina profoundly influences the fat metabolism 
of its host. Work is proceeding on these lines. Some observations have also 
been made by the author upon the fluctuations in growth of the comb of fowls 
which show the close connection between fat metabolism and the development 
of the female characteristics. 
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It was found by a long series of measuremeuis of the combs of hens, that the 
combs are continually fluctuating in size, the fluctuations being exceedingly 
rapid and between very wide limits, a comb increasing or decreasing to as mucn 
as 200 per cent, of its area in three weeks. It was found that the rapid increase 
of the comb invariabjy takes place just before a period of egg-laying begins. 
An examination of the structure of the hen's comb shows that it is composed 
essentially of two walls of fibrous and vascular connective tissue between which 
there is a loose core of connective tissue which at the period of egg-laying 
becomes infiltrated with fat, and this rapid fat-infiltration is the cause of tho 
sudden increase of the mass of the comb. Now this fat- infiltration and increase 
of the comb takes place when the ovary is storing up large quantities of yolk, 
i.c., at a period when large quantities of fatty material are being conveyed in the 
blood to the ovary. We have therefore an instance of a simultaneous effect upon 
the ovary and a secondary sexual character brought about by the presence of 
an excess of fatty material in the blood. This is probably analogous to what 
happens in Sacculina and Inachua. 


19. Tfm Effect of Sacculina upon the Fat-nietabolism of ike Crab Inaclius 
mauritanicus. By G. C. Robson. 

These observations wore undertaken to extend Geoffrey Smith’s theory of the 
Sacculina acting as a stimulus fur the production in the host-rrab of n yolk- 
forming substance similar to that developed in the normal 9 sexual maturity, 
which substance conditions the appearance of the secondary sexual characters. 
Heim’s observations on the blood-lipochrome of various Decapoda. Importance 
of these to the theory of {‘•’inith. The blood -lipochromea of Inachus. Their 
behaviour and occurrence in normal, moulting, and infected crabs. Their relation 
to the fat metabolism. The Decapod liver as a fat storing organ - in normal, 
moulting, and infected animals. The origin of the fat supply in relation 
to infection by Sacculina. The destination of the fat of moulting, sexually 
mature j and infected crabs. The ultimate fato of infected crabs. Main con- 
cliJsion.H : — 

(1) The infection by Sacculina induces the maintenain*o of a quantity of fatty 
substance in its host’s liver and blood, more constant or nn)re excessive than 
under normal circumstances. 

(2) This condition resembles that found in normal 9 S preparing to 
moult, and in sexually mature 9 : the ultimate destination of tho fat being func- 
tionally similar in the case of the mature 9 <^Jid the infected crabs. 

M) In all probability the fate of infected crabs is death from starvation owing 
to their innbility to obtain enough fatty material for their own immediate needs. 


20. pn the Experimental Control of Dotninance in Echinoderm Hybrids. 
By H. M. Fuchs, B.A, 

In 1900 and 1910 D. H. Tennent, working atTortugas, ciossed JJipponde ^ 
Toxopneuat€8 9 . and Toxopneuatea ^ Xflipponde 9 , getting in both cases larvo) 
with a preponderance of Uipponiit characters. By keeping theoggsin sea- water 
with increased and decreased ooncentrations of OH ions during the segmentation 
period, be claims to have altered this dominance. A decrease of OH ions gave 
Taxopntuatta characters. The skeletal characters were used as criteria, the meet 
important being the presence of fenestrated rods in the poetoral arms of Uip^ 
pontic and of simple rods in Toxopneuatea. Tennent said, ’I shall regard the 
presence of more than one rod in the poetoral arms as an indication of HipponUe 
influence.* Now it is well known that pathological larvss always tend to grow 
extra rods in tlie arms, and a large number of Tennent’a figures show irregular 
shapes. He points out that his controls did not show multiple rods, but theee 
were not in an abnormal environment.- The decrease of OH ions may have 
swung the dominance to the Toxopneuatea side, or it may have had a directly 
pathmogical effect on the hybrids. 

At the suggestion of Dr. Cresswell bhearer, the author repeated Tennent’s 
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work with the Echinoida found at Plymouth, using the later and more definite 
larval charactora as criteria. The pluteiis of Echinus acutvs at about a month 
old has both anterior and posterior ciliated epaulettes, whereas that of E. 
mifiaris lacks the posterior epaulettes. On the other liand, E. miharis pos- 
scssts two pail's ot green pigment masses in the anterior* epaulettes, which are 
absent from E. acutus. Shearer and de Morgan have found that when these 
forms are crossed the characters of the hybrid larva* are always the same as 
those of the mother. 

The writer crossed E. acutus ^ xE. miliaris 9 and E. Indians S x E. acutus^ 
in .sea-Wiater, the OH ion concentration of which had hiH‘n raLsed by NaOH and 
lowered by HCl and by acetic acid. As soon as the blnstulne swam to the surface 
they were transforrod to normal sea-water. A large number of ekeletons were 
drawn, no selection being made except that misshapen larva were omitted. Of 
the latter there w’ere always more than when the ci oases were made in normal 
water. The skeleton drawings showed that there had l)ccn no effect bn the 
inheritance. At a month old and later a largo number of plutel were examined 
and in all cases they had wholly maternal epaulettes and pigment masses. 

If Teniienl’s result he true it is of importance to determine whether it is of 
general application. The failure to bring it about at Plymouth in no way 
disproves his case, since we stari hero on a different basis. He started with a 
dominance of <jne species over another, whereas at Plymouth there is a maternal 
dominance. In the latter case, however, an alteration in the concentration of 
OH ions in the external medium lias no effect on the inheritance. 


21. The Problem of Sex Dciermination in llinophilus (iyrocilmtus. 

By C. Shearer, M,A. 

The group of primitive Annelids Dinophtlua comprises some eight or nine 
^lecies. They arc remarkable for the fact that some show a well-marked sexual 
dunorphisin, in which the male is rudimentary, without any month or digestive 
system, while in others the sexes are the same size and exhibit no signs of this 
dimorphism. The group as a class therefore is readily divisible into two sub 
divisions, in one of which all the species are sexually dimorphic, unpignieiited, 
and colourless, w'hilo in the other thev are highly pigmented, of a bright red 
colour, and sexually mouomorphic. ’The former may be called the Louco- 
dinophilid.e, while the latter may be culled the Erythrodiiiophilidee. The known 
species, many of which are of very doubtful specific value, may be arranged 
under these two subdivisions as follows : — 


Leucooinophih djk. 


EllY'I'HIloniKOPHILlD.i-:. 


1. 

Dinophtlua gyrociliatua. 

G. 

Dmophilut vorlicoides. 

2. 

, , Conklini, j 

7. 

,, Gardineri. 

;j. 

,, apatria. 

8. 

,, tneniutva. 

4. 

6. 

,, mctamcroijps. 

pygmocus. I 

9. 

,, gigaa. 


Of the LeucoUinophilida) the first three species, /V yyiocdwtiis^ D. Conkhni, ’AXid 
I). Qpatris, are closely related, and are probably one and the same species, and 
the form on which tho following work has been done m one of them, though 
exactly which of tho three I have been unable to decide. As the oldest of 
these names is D. gyrociliatus, 1 have placed my species under this heading. It 
was obtained some three years ago from some sandy material collected in 
Plymouth Sound. I introduced it subsequently into the tanks of the Plymouth 
Laboratory, where it has since established itself snd breeds. 

Korschelt woe the first to point out that a marked sexual dimorphism is 
present in I), apatris, whore tlie male is small and mdimentary. He also 
observed iha& the female laid two kinds of eggs, some of which were small 
and ore destined to give rise to the rudimentary males, while others almost six 
times the size of the small ones and also more numerous, are to give rise to the 
largo females. Hero was apparently a clear case in which we get sex deter* 
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jiiinatjuu in th© ovary long before i'erlilisaiiun. It was with the object of more 
carefully investigating this matter that the present work was undertaken. 

Th© two kinds of eggs are laid together at th© eanie time, as Korachelt has 
determined, and in a few days the mate egg gives rise to the rudimentary male, 
which at the time it fa ready to leave the egg capsule is fully grown and sexually 
mature, while the female at the moment she leaves the capsule is small and 
immature. As the young worms develop in the egg capsule they are seen to 
spin round, and as the moment for hatching approaches they become very active. 
Shortly before the female leaves the capsule, the small males are seen actively 
copulating with them, so that each female when it leaves has already been 
fertilised. 

This pr(j<es8 can bo easily ob.9rrved under the low power of the riULniscope, 
and the actual passage of the sperm from the testes of the male into the body 
of th© female witnessed in tho living state. Each teiiinle is scon to carry a 
small mass of active sperms on tho ventral side of tho gut, at the point of 
junction of stomach and intestine. If sections are cut of tho female at this 
stage, it is seen that although tho hpenns are lollected where tho future ovary 
and ova will appear, no trace of them can at this time be detected. The ova 
first appear at a much later date, when the female has grown very considcyrably 
ill size. They are then seen us a few small nuclei, which grow rapidly. S?hortly 
af(/or the female germ-cells appear it is ai'en that each ono is joined by a 
spoi niatuzooii, tho head of wliich has become embedded in, or attached to, its 
nuclear wall, so that ultimately the nucleus of each primitive ovum is seen to bo 
composed of one part, derived from th© spormatazoon and tho other part of tho 
female portion. These two elements of the nucleus never fuse, but retain tht*ir 
individuality throughout all tho various oogonial divisions. The double nucleus 
divides amitotically ; each half separately. In tho majority of these divisions 
the inalo and female portions of tho nucleus divide equally, so that a similar 
quantity of nuclear material, both male and female, goes into each daughter 
cell. There are probably about forty to fifty oogonial divisions in all. In all 
these th^ male and iemalo portions of the nucleus divide and movo apart 
simultaneously. Now and again, however, the female half of the nucleus seems 
to divide before the male portion, so that the malo portion gets left behind and 
is shut off entirely in ono of the daughter cells. Therefore of tho two resulting 
daughter cells on© has the whole of tho malo pait of the origin.il nucleus and 
its share of the female portion, while the other has only its half of tho female 
and no male substance. This appears to be the si'K determining faitor; for of 
those two daughter cells, tho on© that has reioived the whole of tho malo 
element and the female element becomes tho female, while that whicli has 
received tho female portion alone, becomes tho malo. Both these two kinds of 
once tho sex determining division has taken place, grow rapidly. They 
seem to do this through the power of absorbing and building up into themselves 
•all tho other immature ogg cells with which they come in contact, and in which 
the divisions of the two portions of tho male and female substance have been 
equal. The outcome of this process is that tho male egg is not fertilised, while 
the female egg is fertilised. It is, however, impossible to speak of tho male egg 
as unfertilised, as it has been directly under the influeiico of the sperm in all 
th© oogonial divisions previoiw to the sex determining one. It is only in tho 
lat© stages shortly before tho egg is laid that tho two parts of the nucleus fuse 
beyond recognition. As the two kinds of eggs, male and female, are not found 
in equal numbers, it is probable that one of them undergoes division in turn, 
and I am inclined to believe that this i*i tho female, as the female eggs are laid 
in the proportion of three to ono of the male. ^ I have not decided this point. 
The naturation divisions have been studies in both eggs, hut I desiro to 
withhold any statements with regard to them till T have studied them more 
thoroughly. 


1911. 


E K 
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MONDAY, SEPrUMBKIt 4. 


The following Tupera were read : — 

1. Notes on a Trypansome found in a SJwep Tick, and its probable connection 
ivith the Disease known as Louping-iU, By Major C\ F. Bishop, R.A, 

In previous iuvesUgatioiiB of louping-ill many possible (.aiues have b on siig- 
RCbted, tested, and either discarded or left unproven. 

Until a considerable amount of attention was paid to the ' Tick Theorv,' 
which held that, as louping-ill appears and disappears at approximately the 
beginning and end respectively oi the sheep tick season, there was great prob- 
ability that the ticks were closely connected with the propagation of the disease. 

In December 1901 the Board of Agriculture appointed a Committee to Inquire 
into the causes of both louping-ill and braxy, and after four years of investipa- 
tiou and experiments the Committee issued a lengthy report in announcing 
that they had discovered, and proved, the cause of louping ill to be a bacillus, 
whi<h during certain months of the year, namely, April and May, attacks tho 
iiitosline of the sheep, thereby causing the disease, although during other 
months the sheep’s blood is able to resist the harmful powers of the germ. 

Tho Committee also announced that they had inquired into and tested the 
* Tick Theory,’ and had come to tho conclusion that it was quite untenable 
They sum it up as the soH of unscientific suggestion that farmers would natur- 
ally make, founded upon the mere coincidence that ticks and louping-ill often 
occur together. 

This report has, since 1906, been the last word on louping-ill ; the established 
truth concerning tne disease. 

Early this year, at the suggestion of Professor Meek, F.Z.8., who in 189t) 
and 181)7 was a strong upholder of the * Tick Theory,’ the writer began a small 
inveetigation of louping-ill, with the idea of searching for eome blood purajsite 
which might prove to ^ the true cmiae of the disease, and spent five days at 
a farm in tho louping-ill district, near Bellingham, collecting ticks off diseased 
sheep, and specimens of blood taken direct from the living animals, or from their 
internal organs after death. 

The first result obtained was the discovery of a tjypansomc, on a slide made 
of blood squeezed from a tick, taken off a sheep, said to be a typical case of 
louping-ill. 

The trypansome lay in a good position on the slide, and had stained excel- 
lently with Leishman’s stain. Its dimensions are : Length (in a straight line), 
21*75 microns; greatest breadth, 1-5 micron; nucleus, length, 3 microns; breadth 
1 micron; centre of nucleus, 9*76 microns from posterior extremity; the blepharo- 
plast is large, and lies anterior to the nucleus. 

No trypsnsomos having yet been found in any of tho sheep examined, there 
is no proof that the one found in the tick had been sucked from a sheep; but, 
from the frequent aasociation of these parasites with diseases in horses and 
cattle, there is a probability of its being connected with the disease of the sheep. 

Tho next result obtained by the author was the discovery of certain fonns, 
apparently blood parasites, in a specimen of blood from the sheep off which 
the tick containing the trypansome was taken. 

Subsequent examination showed these same forms to be pre^ient in the blood 
of five other sheep, all of which were said to be cases of louping-ill. 

Examination of blood obtained in Tynemouth, from healthy sheep, failed to 
discover any such form in it. 

The forms have not yet been suflacienily under observation for the writer 
to venture very definite opinions regarding tliem ; but they are found free in the 
blood plasma, apparently fiagellates, and, very possibly, may be allied to the 
trypansome in the tick.^ 

The author is aware that the small results as yet obtained by him prove 
practically nothing, but he considers that they are enough to throw considerable 
doubt on the present established theory as to the cause of louping-ill, and its 
method of propagation. He recognises that the work of a thorou;;^ re-in vest! • 
gation of the disease would require far more time and opportunities than are at 
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hUi oosnmand ; ai>d, without relinquiahing the work himself, he wiehoe to point out 
to otnem interested in such research work, that there is a probable trypansomio 
disease here in England at present uninvestdgated. 


2. Recmt Discoveries in Mimicry ^ Protective Resemblance, dtc.^ in African 
Butterflies and Moths. By Professor E. B. Pottlton, F,RB, 


3. The Extinct Rejilihs of the Oxford Clay of Peterborough. 
By Dr. C. W. Andrews, F.R.S. 


TUESDAY, SEBTEMBBR 6. 

The following Papers were read : — 

1. On the Distribution of Trochees to the Scent Patches in Lepidoptera. 
By Dr. J. A. Dixey, F.R.S. 

The circumscribed patc'hos of scent-distributing scales which occur in the 
males of many buttertiies belonging to the group of Pierinie, are furnished 
with a special supply of trachoao derived from a neighbouring so-called ‘ vein.* 
This feature has been observed in members of the genera Coliaa, Ttracolus, and 
CatopsiliQ\ but not in Dismorphia, where similar patches are present. The 
significance of this special supply of air-passages is doubtful, especially as the 
ultimate tracheal branches have not been traced with certainty; but the sug- 
gestion is hazarded that their function may possibly be to assist mechanically 
the liberation of perfume from the specialised scales of the patch, by the 
impulse of air acting as a vimntergo. 


2. The Annual Cycle of Changes in the Genital Glands of Ecliinocardium 
cordatum. By Professor Maurice Caullrry. 

From July to the end of the year the genital glands of this Echinoid are 
almost entirely composed of large cells with parietal cytoplasm enclosing 
numerous sphenilcs of reserve substance and with a large vacuole containing a 
hyaline liquid. In males these cells present, among the spherules of reserve 
material, numerous spermatozoa, agglutinated into packets, which have been 
ingested (phagocytosis) ; in females there are, between the cells, fragments of 
ovules (cytoplasm or nucleus) in degeneration ; at the periphery there are either 
young ovules or small masses of spermatogonia. The growth of the genital 
products is effected (in part owing to the presence of the reserve-laden cells) 
at the end of winter, and the period of maturity, at Wimeroux, extends from 
April to the end of May, or even further. The reserve-containing cells are 
gradually pushed towards the centre of the acini and disappear; but while in 
some localities, such as Naples, the disappearance of these colls is practically 
complete, at Wimoreux they do not so fully disajmeor : there remains always a 
certain amount of this tissue. There are thus, from the physiological aspect, 
certain interesting differences. 

At the end of May there is a rapid and active change in the genital glands. 
Up to that time there have been formed, in the testis, for instance, only sexual 
cells closely appressed; henceforward there are produced numerous cells, each 
of which elaborates groups of granules and contains a large vacuole. This is 
the new reserve tissue which has made its appearance and rapidlv forms a 
continuous peripheral layer. Soon, by the end of June, the sexual elements in 
course of formation — young eggs or stages of growth of spermatozoa — exhibit 

ii2 
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«igng of dcRcnerntion, r jr., .fragment4ition of tho ovulo«, py^noeis of the 
spermatogonia. Ripe products are still for some time expelled to the exterior, 
but from July the emission coasos, and the spermatozoa remaining in the teetis 
b«*eome agglutinated and phagocytosis occurs; they are ingested by the reserve 
cells. These cells gradually occupy the whole genital gland.' 

Other Echinoids may prevent analogous phenomena, while in Asteroids, 
where there, is no reserve tissue, the genital glands, after having almost filled 
the arms, bcr>ome so much reducM as to bo nearly imjierceptible. 


3. British Symphyla (Scolopendrcllidm). 

By Richard S. Bagnall, F.L.S. 

Up to a year ago only one species, a ScufigercUaf but more coimnonly known 
as Scoloperidrtlla tmiMiculata (Newport), was kno?»n to British naturalists. 
In 19(H H. J. Hansen monographed the order, recognising eight European 
forms, some of which were somewliat widely distributed. Of these, six have 
occurred in the North of England (that i* a^tl hut Scutigprelln ninan (Scopole), 
and ScoloptiuhcMa mxcmcolpa (Muhr), and in addition four other well-defined 
and apparently new forms. This material forms the subject of a ' Synopsis of 
the British Symphyla,* which will shortly be published in the Transactions 
of the Natural History Society of Northumberland and Durham. 

Drawings demonstrated the strong characters which separated the two genera, 
and the equally good characters of various groups and species as follows : 


Genus ScUTir.ERELLA. 


Group I. 

immamlata (Newport), 
5 hhnttata (Bagnall), 


Group II, 

S. hameni (Bagnall). 
iS’. rahlnria (Hansen). 


Genus ScoLorENDREr.rji. 


Group T. 

S. notacfintha (Gervais). 
•Group II. 

S ^nhnuda (Hansen). 


Group III. 

S. uahellm (Oraesi). 

S. isabellfv, var. dunclmcnsis 
(Bagnall). 

S. hoirida (Bagnall). 
iSf. vuhjaris (Hansen). 
iS delicatula (Bagnall). 

S, minutiifsima (Bagnall). 


New^ DiiT.oroDS. 

The following Diplopods were recorded from the North of England, each 
representing a genus previously unknown to the British fauna 
Ihachych^teumidoi nov. fam. (Verhoeff). 

lirarhyrhoetevma bagnalh q. et. sp. n. (Verhoeff), 1/f. 

Polydesftiidm, 

Titanosoma jurasaintm (Verhoeff). Numerous 9 s., described last year 
from a single example taken in the Valley of the Danube. 
Chordevmidrp. 

M icrochordeuma sp. 1 9 # 

Julidfin. 

Isohates varirornis (Koch). Several Js and ^s. 

Napoiulus sp. (probably palmatus, Nemec). Several ?8. 


Patibopods. 

An apparently new Pauropod belonging to the family Eurypauropodid® was 
described from the North of England, this being the first British example of 
that family, and differing in a striking manner from the species known to the 
anthor. 
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3, MameMum in Evolution, By Professor Arthur Djsndy, FJtS. 
See Reports, p. 277. 


4. The Food-supply of Aquatic Animals, By Dr. W. J. Dakin. 

In 1907 an extremely interesting paper appeared by August Putter of Clot- 
tingen. Tho author pointed out that a very general assumption had been made 
by biologists and physiologists to tho effect that aquatic animals fed, like most 
terrestrial animals, on solid food. The minute algic of tho phytoplankton were, 
for example, considered to be the ultimate source of food, and the animals of 
the zooplankton fed directly upon these or upon microscopic animals, which in 
their turn fed upon tho plants. Fixed animals like epong*^ and zoophytes, or 
treatures liko laniellibrancha, wore dependent upon the organisms filtered or 
removed from currents of sea-water. One reason for this unquestioned assump- 
tion was that no other source of food- material was apparent. If it could be 
proved, therefore, that large quantities of organic food-material exist in the sea 
m some other form, it would be necessary thoroughly to revise our conceptions 
of the biology of aquatic organisms. 

Tho first experiments made by Putter were for tho purpose of determining 
whether or no an organic carbon compound oc.curred in the fluid m which aquatic 
animals lived. The result was startling, for he found that sea-water contained 

24,000 times more carbon per litre than was present in tho organisms (plankton) 
of the same volume of water. This was his startjng-point, and he has en- 
deavoured to show that the sea or fresh water is more or less a nutrient fluid, 
which is more important altogether than solid food in the physiology of aquatic 
organisms. 

Since the publication of the first paper it has been shown that Putter’s 
analyses were not quite correct, and, further, that many mixed planktonic forms 
wore not considered in early determinations, for they were too small to be 
captured by apparatus then used. 

Putter has been able, however, with the latest determinations, to show that 
there is still more organic carbon present in solution than in tho plankton. 

There is no reason whatever against aquatic animals using food in solution, 
and it is important, therefore, to find out whether they do uso it. 

The first and most important facts supporting the theory are the results of 
experiments made to determine the amount of carbon and oxygen required by 
certain animals per day to cover the loss due to metabolism. A specimen of the 
sponge Suberites, of 60 gr. weight, requires as food 22 m.g. carbon per day. To 
provide this amount the sponge would need to capture 

1.480.000. 000 Sceletonema costaturrif or 

7.400.000. 000 Thalassiosira nana. 

It would have to filter several thousand times its own volume of water per 
hour to obtain enough food — an altogether unthinkable piece of work. 

If tho food in solution in the sea- water was ujsed, a much more rational 
quantity of water would suffice and all the conditions would be more favourable. 

The some experiments have been carried out on Cucumaria and other animals 
with the same results, and if calculations are made to determine the food 
requirements of aquatic organisms, the general result is to find that the largo 
quantity of food needed is beyond the powers of the animals concerned if it can 
only be solid food. For example, according to Winterstein, a Rhizostoma of 
282 c.c. volume uses per day, at 26^, 122 m.g. of oxygen. This correeponds to a 
food-supply of 

24,000 Temorella or 

490,000 Naaplu. 

The larger Rhizostoma frequently caught would require 

10,600 Calaihis. 

392, (XX) Temorella. 

2.630.000 Orthona. 

7.820.000 Nauplii per day. 
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It is quite impossible for such large quantities to be caught and equally 
strange that remains of the creatures are so rarely found if they have 'been 
captured as fuud. Putter has given figures for Anthozoa, Botifera, Crustacea, 
Tunicata, and even fishes. 

The figures for the entomostraca are particularly iniareeting, be<^UBe the 
copepoda are supposed to play such an impoiiAnt part in the economics of the 
sea. For a long time the actual solid food of the copepoda was unknown. The 
writer was able, after the examination of a large number of individuals, to show 
that one could find remains of diatoms, Peridinium, and very small naked 
flagellates which passed through the finest silk. Putter's calculations demand, 
however, for a Chilaiiue, 9,7G0,(X)0 Tkalansiostra nana per day ! He asks if it ie 
poissible for such a quantity of food to be captuied by a copepod. 

It has been found that gold-fish living in tap -water without solid food can 
exist for forty-one days, and during this period the amount of oxygen consumed 
is equivalent to that required if calculations are made from the loss of weight 
of the fish. If, now, organic substances in solution ore added to the water, the 
same species live seventy-eight days, and the oxygen consumed per fish is in 
excess of the amount calculated from the loss in weight — t./*., the oxygen must 
have been used for the oxidation of substances in addition to those stored in 
the tissues. 

We mav divide the plankton organisms into two contingents, that of the pro- 
ducers and that of the consumers. To the first category belong the organisms of 
the phytoplankton which make use of dissolved inorganic substances, and to the 
second the animals. Now calculations have shown that the ' producers ’ are 
insufficient for the 'consumers.' This is a vei-y powerful argument in favour of 
Putter's theory, and even the Kiel planktoloeists (who have been in general 
against Putter from the first) have had to se^ for another source of food for 
the zooplankton (Lehmann’s detritus theory). 

One finds that the cnipepoda are usually most abundant after the maxima of 
the phytoplankton. This has been accounted for by some workers bv assuming 
that the increasing copepoda destroy the phytoplankton. May it not be that the 
increase of the copepoda is due to the large quantities of available dissolved 
organic matter due to the death and disintegration as well os to the destructive 
metabolism of the plants of the antecedent phytoplankton maximum ? Only a 
few weeks ago attention was drawn to the fact that in the high Alpine laxes 
there exists an outstanding production of zooplanktonic organisms. What is 
the source of food of these Alpine Crustacea and Rotifera ? The lakee are almost 
deserts as far as phytoplankton is concerned. Putter’s theory is the only 
solution of the riddle. 

Finally there must be taken into account the great difficulty, so often 
experienced, of finding the remains of organised food in the alimentary caneJs 
of many aquatic organisms. We have, too, crabs living Jn sponges, and with 
only filtered water at their disposal, and Knfirrich and Wolff have been able 
to keep Daphnids living and growing in solutions containing only dissolved food- 
matter. 

There are many other points which may be cited in favour of the theory, and 
much which may be brought forward against it. The latter I have left for pur- 
poses of discussion. 1 myself believe that, though solid food is necessary, yet 
food in solution also forms part of the normal fi^-supply. 


6, On the Systematic Position of the Marsipobranchiu 
By W. N. F. Woodland. 

A shoi-t summary of the arguments demonstrating that the Marsipobranchs 
aiG primitively agnathostomatous animals will alone bo provided here. The 
result of recent research on the innervation, muscuUtiire, and development of 
the Marsipobranch head has been entirely to demolish theories which regard the 
Bubocular arch and * lingual ’ cartilages (* piston * cartilages — Bujor) of Marsipo- 
branchs as respectively homologous with the P.p>q> bar and glosso-hyal element 
of Qnatbostomes. That the subocular arch is not a true p.p.q. is alone 
proved by the well-known facts that the mazillo-mandibular nerves pass ven- 
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irally io the arch inaiead of doraally; and that the anterior palatine branch 
of tricerninus runs dorsal to the so-called palatine instead of ventral to it, 
the so-called palatine being a mere anterior extension of the trabecula (Allis) 
The so-called hyoid process (‘styloid’ in Petromyzon) also cannot be so termed, 
since the hyomandibular nerve passes behind the cartilage (Allis). As to the 
piston cartilage, sinch its musculature is innervated by the mandibularin nerve 
and not by the hypoglossal, modern upholders of Gnuthostorne ancestry have 
revived the opinion that the piston caHilage represents the much-modifted 
and displaced mandible of Gnaihostoines, the so called hyoid representing a 
quadrate element. The grounds upon which this comparison is made are 
(1) identity of position, (2) innervation of the piston musculature, and (3) the 
tacit and quite unwarranted assumption that the piston cartilage, if prov^ to 
be homologous with Meckel’s cartilage of Onathostoincs, was itself a biting 
apparatus in ancestral Marsipobranchs. With regard to (1) mere position is no 
criterion of homology, yet, after all, similarity of position is the onlv basis for 
the great majority of the assertions of Ayers and Jackson, and Stockard’s sup- 
posed demonstration of the homology solely amounts to proving that the piston 
cartilage arises in the position in which it is found in the adult ( ! ), no evidence 
being Educed to show that the pibtoii cartilage is ever paired (an interior fork- 
ing lannot be regarded as evidence), that it ever has any connection with the 
quadrate element, or that it even at any stage borders the sides of the mouth as 
mandibular elements should. Respecting (2), it is obvious that this evidence, 
regarded by the authors named as conclusive, is in reality only an additional 
illustration of the truism that muscles formed from the same region of the gut 
wall are in all Craniates innervated by the same nerves (strictly speaking, in 
tills pai ticular case, the mandibular nerve supplying these muscles is not exactly 
liomologouB with the Gnaihostome nuindihularis — P. Furbvinger, Jiihiiston). Tn 
what manner this evidence can be held to show that the piston cartilage was 
once a mandible it is difficult to conceive. (3) Requires no comment. Tno evi- 
dence adduced in favour of the Gnaihostome ancestry of Marsipobranchs being 
thus inconclusive, and all authorities being in agreement concerhing the exceed- 
iiiglv primitive nature of the group, it follows Uiat if there exist facts tending 
to snow that jaws could never have existed, great weight must be attached to 
this evidence. (1) Tho development of both the piston musculature (Bujor, 
Dean) and cartilage (Stockard) in the mid-ventral line is quite inconsistent with 
the view that these structures were formerly paired laterally- placed mandibular 
muscles and rami. (2) In tho Myxinoids there is no hypoglossal musculaturo 
or nerve (Worthington, Cole), the myotomes extending laterally in an unbroken 
series to the extreme end of the head. This persistence of the primitive con- 
dition (shown to bo primitive by llie innervation) proves that a Jaw apparatus 
could never have been developed, since in all Gnatnostomes the presence of the 
laterally developed jaws and the large muscles which work them render it 
impossible for myotomes to persist in this region. On the other band, a rasping 
dentigerous piston worked by a mid-ventral musculature does not interfere with 
lateral myotomes. Tn the Petromyzontes the development of the gill-clefts has 
(unlike those of Bdellostoma) interfered with the ventral growth of the myotomes 
in the branchial region, the result being' the development and growing forwards 
under the row of gill -apertures of a sub-branchial myotome musculature inner- 
vated by a hypoglossal nerve and homologous with the hypoglossal musculature 
of Gnatbostomes (Neal, Johnston). In Petromyzontes, however, this sub- 
branchial musculature extends right up to the buccal funnel, retains its parieto- 
lateral position, and has no connection with a tongue apparatus, being alone 
concerned with the flexion of the body anteriorly in swimming. Thete facts 1 
think also prove that in Petromyzontes a jaw apparatus can never have been 
present, since had this been the case these lateral sub-branchial myotomes would 
have become much reduced, restricted to the mid- ventral line, and probably 
serialised to form a true mid-ventral tongue musculature as they have in all 
Gnathostoroes. To assume that th^ have secondarily reacquired their primitive 
appearance is unwarranted, and to assume that they never were specialised as 
hypoglossal musculature is, to judge from existing Qnathostomes, to assume that 
jaws were never present. Moreover, the prasence of a true tongue musculature 
would have prohibited the evolution of a piston musculature. (3) According to 
the views held by most loading authorities, the piston cartilages of the Myxfnoids 
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and Petromyzontes are non*homologoii8 structures, and, if this be the case, it 
necessarily follows that in one of the two groups the piston cartilages cannot 
represent the modified primitive Onathostome mandible (despite the mandibularU- 
innervated musculature!). Thus, even according to Ayers and Jackson, the 
piston cartilage of Petromyzon represents the posterior ^segment of the basal 
plate of Bdellostoma, and this, according to them, being composed ‘ only of 
chondroidal tissue and . . . not homologous with any part of the ^^sceral 
arches,* it necessarily follows, on their own showing, that the conclusion just 
stated applies to the Petromyzontes— the Petromyzontes cannot possess the 
homologuc of a mandible. Further, seeing that tho piston cartilages of Myxin- 
oids are not more obviously a modified mandible than the equivalent struc- 
tures in Petromyzontes, there is thus left no reason for supposing that the 
piston cartilages are in either case so derived. Since it Is impossible to assume 
that in one group the mandible and in the other accessory cartilages 
labials) respectively produced the piston skeleton, it must be concluded that 
jaws wore absent in the ancestors of both groups. (4) The assumption of a 
gnathostomatous Marsipobranch ancestor ignores the primitive membranous 
condition of the cranium and tho feeble development of the paraehordals and 
trabeculcp, parte which must be strongly built in order to bear jaws, and there is 
no more reason to suppose that these parte have secondarily degenerated in the 
Marsipobrancha than it can bo supposed that the low degree of cephalisation 
(i.c., absence of occiput, a feature also correlated with the absence of jaws) is 
secondary. (6) In view of the undoubted validity of Balfour’s well-known dic- 
tum that ’if the primitive Cyelostomes had not true branchial bars, they could 
not have had jaws, because jaws are essentially developed from the mandibular 
branchial arch,’ the question as to whether or not the branchial skeleton of 
Mar8i{>obranch8 is homologous with the brnncliial skeleton of Qnatbostomes 
becomes of importance. Balfour’s contention that the Marsipobranchs do not 
possess and never have possessed a branchial skeleton homologous with that of 
Gnathostomes is.support^^d by the facts that the branchial basket is developed 
external to the ventral aorta and the gill-vessels instead of internal as in Gnatho- 
siomes, that it is developed long before the subocular arch (p.p.q. bar on tho 
hypothesis), and apparently quite independently of it (c/. Gnathostomes in which 
the jaw and hyoid arches are the first members of the visceral series to appear, 
even in the degenerate Sturgeon), that it is only developed to any extent in 
the Petromyzontes, in which the gill -apertures serve for ingress as well as 
egress of water, and not in Bdellostoma, in which the water enters the gill 
pouches via the hypophysial duct, and that a scries of parietal myotomes 
extend underneath the entire series of gill-apertures to the mouth in both 
Myxinoids and Petromyzontes (the presence of these myotomes implying that 
vertically elongated gill-clefts, and therefore elongated segmented branchial bars, 
were never present in Marsipobranchs). Viewing the system of visceral arches 
as a wliole, it is incredible, if Marsipobranchs have originated from a gnatho- 
stomaious stock, that the first two visceral arches should exhibit the differences 
in development (in time and form) and relationships to nerves and muscles 
that the subocular arch, piston cartilages, styloid cartilage, &c., do when com- 
pared with the jaw and hyoid arches of Gnathostomes. If ancestral Marsipo- 
branchs possessed jaws, they were not the jaws of existing Gnathostomes. The 
only alternative to the branchial arch theory of the origin of jaws is the cirrho- 
stomial theory (Pollard), but to adopt this is to adopt Balfour's contention. 


fi. Discussion on the Origin of Mammala, 

Opened by Professor Q, Elliot Smith, M,A.^ M.D., F.R.8. 

The importance of recent acquisitions to our knowledge of comparative 
anatomjjr, embryology, and palosontolo^ is the justification for reopenmg the 
discussion of this much’discussed problem. 

My excuse for venturing upon the task of dealing with a subject that colls 
for an intimate acquaintance with a wide range of biological investigation, to 
which T cannot pretend^ to lay claim, is the fact that in all previous discussions 
tho consideration of the influence exerted by the evolution of the brain in making 
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mammals what they are, as well as in supplying evidence to hIiow whence they 
came, has been wholly ignored. 

Evidence of teeth (Wilson and Hill) and foetal membranes (Hdl) clearly 
demonstrate that Marsupials are a degenerate stock sprung from a diphyodont, 
placental ancestry. The evidence of the early stages of development, such as the 
mode of development df the blastocyst and the presence of a shell-membrano 
(Hill), and the arrangement of the hippocampal formation and cerebral commis' 
Hures and many other structural features, indicate that in most respects the 
Marsupials have retained, in far greater measure than the Eutheria, the featuroe 
distinctive of the common ancestor of both groups. While recognising that all 
living Marsupials are specialised in greater or less degree so that no one of 
them could bo looked upon as ancestral to the Eutheria, it must be admitted that 
the more highly specialised Eutheria in the course of their phylogeny must have 
passed through a stage not very different from that represented by the modem 
/*pramcle8. If we are justified in applying the term * Metathorian ’ to the hypo- 
thetical diphyodont, gencralised-limbed, dimimitivo creature from which ppr- 
amelea must have been derived, then we must recognise a Meiathcrian stage in 
the ancestry of tho Eutheria. The similarity of structure in many of the more 
generalised Insectivora and Edentata, on the ono hand, and tho Polyprotodont 
Marsupials on tho other, is so close, and the fact that structural modifications 
(especially in the brain) that are begun in the Marsupials are carried a stage 
further in tho Eutheria can be explained only by admitting (a) the intimacy of 
the bond of kinship that links them, and (6) in recognising the ancestral Meta- 
therian as a member of the Eutherian phylum. 

7'he early zoologists included the Monotremes amongst tho Mammalia 
because they had a hairy coat and mammary glands. Further research has com- 
pleted the demonstration of their kinship to other mammals and established the 
monophyletic derivation of the whole mammalian group. Not only is the skin 
and its hairy and glandular epithelium typically mammalian, but also the 
alimentary canal and liver, the diaphragm, the auditory ossicles and their mode 
of development and the organ of Jacobson. In the brain the complex s])eciali8a- 
tion of the hippocampal fonnation and its curious fascia dentata, so peculiarly 
distinctive of the Mammalia, is carried to a degree of difforeiitiation at least as 
great as in other mammals; the characteristically mammalian neopallium is 
present and emits a system of projection fibres forming both pyramidal and 
cerebro-pontine groups as in other mammals. 

Hill has recently shown that the early phases of development in the Marsu- 
pials are a secondary modification of those through which the Monotremes and 
their reptilian ancestors pass in ontogeny. In many other features, such as the 
shoulder girdle (Broom), laryngeal cartilages (Weber), and azy^^os veins (Bod- 
dard), the ontogenetic development of certain Marsupials recapitulates that of 
the Monotremes. 

In Peramnleif the Marsupial which retains tho allantoic placenta of its ances- 
tors and many other primitive features in its structures, we find the plumpness 
of the cephalic end of the hippocampal arc, which is lost to a greater extent in 
most other Marsupials and all Eutheria, but is reminiscent of the Prototherian 
condition. 

The living Monotremes are separated by a very wide gap from the closely 
related Meta- and Eutheria. At a very early staae in the history of the Mam- 
malia, soon after the acquisition of skin, hair, milk-glands, and the appearance 
of the typical hippocampus and neopallium, the Prototheria divided into two 

K , one of which retained its generalised features and the other specialised. 

the former the common Metathorian ancestors of all the Motaiheria and 
Eutheria sprang by gradual transformation : from the latter the highly differen- 
tiated structure of the living Monotremes was derived, creatures which display 
a very high decree of specialisation, in association with the fixation of certain 
extremely primitive phases of mammalian structure, to display to us what the 
primitive mammal just emerged from the reptilian stage was like. 

All mammals wore sprung from an oviparous Prototherian stock, vastly 
different from the living Monotremata, but still deserving the name Prototheria. 
There is an overwhelming mass of evidence of varied nature, anatomical, 
embryological, and palssontological, to prove that the mammalian phylum sprang 
from the Reptilia. 
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From iimo to timo one investigator after another has fixed his attention on 
some detail in mammalian anatomy, and magnified it into an insuperable tobstruc- 
tioii against the possibility of a reptilian derivation. The occipital condyles, 
the mesenteric vessels, the epiglottis, the inode of development of the heart, the 
nature of the skin and its sense organa, the auditory ossicles, and the early 
phases of the Eiithonan blastocyst; these features, amonj others, have been used 
time after time as arguments iur an Amphibian, in opposition to a Reptilian, 
anrpstry for maminala. 

'rho argument from the blastocyst has been utterly demolished by Professor 
J. P. lliirs recently published researches on the early embryology of DaiyuruB\ 
or, perhaps, it ^^ould be more accurate to say he has turned the tables upon 
those who have been insisting upon the supreme importance of embryological 
evidence by demonstrating the thoroughly sauropsidan derivation of the mam< 
malinn mode of blastocyst- formation. 

Palnsontologists — Osborn, Broom, and others— have shown how the bicondylar 
arrangement of the Amphibian occipital bone has persisted in many extinct 
reptiles and especially in that particular group of Theriodonts which present 
such a remarkable series of mammalinn resemblances in their skeletons. 

The comparntive anatomy of the brain in various Vertebrate groups affords 
positive eviaence that in the course of its evolution the cerebral cortex passed 
through a particular stage, which is not met with except in the Sauropsida. The 
process of differentiation of the mammalian hippocampal formation becomes 
intelligible only when the preparatory stages represontea in the Reptilian brain 
are known. Tho Amphibian brain, on the other hand, so far from helping us 
to understand the mammalian cortex, is a source of confusion, because its cor- 
ticol formation has become so specialised, or perhaps so degenerate, in comparison 
with its forerunner, as witnessed in the Dipnoi, or its eucceseor, as witnessed in 
the Rpptilia, that we must regard it ns being off the path that led to the 
xMammalia. • 

In spite of the certainty that the mammalian brain jmssed through a reptilian 
stage in iU phylogeny, the brain of no living reptile fulfils the conditions 
required in the actual nm'estor of the Protoniammalia. Each is diversely 
specialised in some way. The brain of Sphenodon represente a curious blend- 
ing of primitive features with Lacertilian and Chelonian characteristics; but it 
inclines too decidedly to the Lacertilian phylum to afford a type of the ancestral 
leptilian brain. 

Here, liowcver, the palmontologUts come to our aid, not in giving us any 
fuither information regarding the brain, but in indicating an extinct group of 
early reptiles, which had not undergone those specialisations that gave birtn to 
to Hhyncocej>halia, Lncertilia, Chelonia, &c., but retained a more generalised 
structure, and at the same time have developed traits definitely foreshadowing 
the Momninlia. 

Tho general nature of this evidence as collected and set forth by Owen, 
Reeley, Osborn, and others has lone been known ; but the I’ecent work of Broom 
and D. M. S. Watson (of Manenester) has given us a much more intimate 
acquaintance with the structure of the Triassic Cynodontia (or the large group 
including it, which Broom has called * Therapsida ') of South Africa; and it is 
now difficult to resist accepting the obvious significance of their observations. 
The Therapsida present a curious blend of primitive reptilian and primitive 
mammalian features, inany characters of the skull of the Rhyncocephalia, of the 
Polyprotodont Marsupials, and of the Insoctivora being reproduced with sur- 
prising exactitude; and in the limbs Prototherian peculiarities are often closely 
reproduced, or rather foreshadowed. 

Comparative anatomy and embryolo^ point to a primitive reptilian as th6 
parent of the Prototherian phylum. It is unnecessary for us to discuss a hypo- 
thetical group in this search for mammalian origins. For even if we have not 
found the actual ancestor, the group of extinct Cynodonts provides us with so 
many forms presenting mammalian characters of skull and teeth, and limbs and 
trunk, that it is no longer possible to refuse to recognise them as the representa- 
tives of the order to wnich the ancestor of the ProMheria belonged. 

The impossibility of deriving either Reptiles or Mammals from the true 
Amphibia. 

In the course of its evolution from the Dipnoan stage the Amphibian brain 
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lUM in ureat measure lost precisely those features which are essential if it is to 
develop into the reptilian or mammalian condition. 

Perhape both Amphibia and Roptilia derived directly from Stegocephalia. 

Beoent research, especially in regard to fossils from the Permian of Texas, 
has brought to light St^ocephalians so clorely resembling reptiles, and reptilian 
remains so Stegocephalian, that there can no longer 1^ any question of the 
genetic relationship between the two groups. 

Although many biologists are apt to lay emphasis upon the aberrant and 
specialised features of the Dipnoi, and look to the Crossopterygii for the deriva- 
tion of the Stegocephalia, the features of the brain in the lung fishes so 
definitely foreshadow the conditions seen in the Hepiilia that it is difficult to 
believe that the Dipnoi can be far removed from the direct path leading to the 
Amniota. 

At the same time, the Dipnoan brain, in its general plan, though not in its 
histological detail of its cortex, is essentially Amphibian. This fact, taken in 
conjunction with the palieontological evidence, suggests that the Stegocephalian 
brain may have bridged the gap between those of the Dipnoi and the Reptilia. 

It is unfortunate that we know nothing of the form of the brain in the 
Cynodonts, for the transformation of its cortex must have played a leading part 
in the evolution of the Mammalia. 

Broom tells us that the South African Therlodonts, from which mammals 
were derived, became distinguished from their American allies by the develop- 
ment of powerful limbs, and that *it was the lengthened limb that gave the 
start to the mammals.' 'When the Therapsidan took to walking with its feet 
underneath and its body off the ground it first became possible for it to booomo 
a warm-blooded animal. All the characters that distinguish a mammal from a 
reptile are the result of increased activity — the soft flexible skin with hair, the 
more freely movable jaws, the perfect four-chambered heart, and the warm 
blood.* 

Broom confesses his inability to explain how this fateful lengthening of the 
limbs was caused. 

The realisation of the changes which took place in the brain in the transition 
from reptiles to mammals seems to suggest an explanation of this and the acquisi- 
tion of mapy other mammalian featores. 

The development of a definite neopallium (the cerebral cortex tenau stricto), 
the lengthening of the limbs, the increased activity, the freeing of the skin 
of its mail-like coat of scales and conversion of it into a highly developed tactile 
organ— all these events occurred at about the same time, and had a reciprocal 
intluenoe one upon the other. 

By the time the Reptilia were evolved the cerebral hemisphere had reached 
a stage of development which opened np vast possibilities of new developments. 
Though the cerebral cortex was still mainly olfactory in function, tactile, gusta 
tory, visual, and perhaps auditory impulses were able to make their entry into 
it ; but it exercised little direct control over the movements of the body, which 
were still regulated by the midbrain. 

The possession of this potential receptive or^an in the cortex for recei\ing 
tactile impressions and bringing them into relation with impressions from the 
other sense-organs gave an added importance to the tactile sensibility of the 
ridges of skin that intervened between the scales of the Hvpotherian. More- 
over, more precise movements of the limbs became possible, because more exact 
information was being provided of the positions of the limbs by these tactile 
impressions. 

The enhanced importance of the skin as a tactile organ led to the atrophy of 
the scalee, perhaps bv a process of natural selection ; and the greater perfection 
of the tactile sensibility of the skin on the one hand, and of its receiving and 
recording apparatus in the cortex on the other, reacted mutually one upon the 
other and gave birth to the neopalHtun. It is not without significance that 
from its earliest appearance the neopalliura performed the function of regulating 
'skilled* movements of the whole body,-t.e., such actions as are possible only 
when there is a highly developed tactile information-bureau to render nicely 
adjusted movements possible. Moreover, quickness and increased activity are 
mode possible by the neopallium, because it was put into direct connection ab 
initio with all the motor nuclei in the whole central nervous system by the 
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pyramidal tract (which developed pari pa6«u with the evolution of the iieo- 
pailiuni) ; and also with the cerebeUum (by the simultaneous developnieht of the 
pons), which enabled the creature to co-ordinate the muscular activities of ite 
whole body to perform quick, accurately adjusted, and skilled movements. It is 
such developments as these that made the mammals what we know them to be, 
that give them their dominant position and their plasticity, or power of rapid 
adjustment to varying environment. 

It is only when such skilled movements are possible that long limbs, capable 
of supporting the body, can become useful appendages. The fact that such 
limbs were making their appearance in the Therapsida in 'rriassic times ih 
tangible evidence of the birth of the neopallium in these I*romammals. 

Professor Autiujh Keith, Dr. C. W. Andrews, F.B.S., and Dr. Marett Tims 
took part in the discussion.^ 


7. N{)ic on the Manus of a Youn^ Indian Elephant. 

By Profcsaor R. J. Anderson, M. D. 

The tiapezoid is placed between the seaphoid, trapezium, second ineta( iirpal, 
and os inagiiiun. The latter articulates with the second inetacariial and thu thiid 
uiticiilates with the fourth and fitth. The base ot the latter looks upwards and 
outwards and backwards. The length of the trapezium is 6‘6 cm. ; the breadth 
4 5 cm. from side to side. This is much more like a nietacaipal bone than are 
the other bones of the carpus. Tho lower surface is convex from before back 
and from within out. It reaches about halfway down the shaft of the second 
metacarpal. Tho * metacarpal ' of the first digit has both a proximal and distal 
epiphysis. Tho proximal is 1*3 cm. thick and is quite separable, in the skoh'ton, 
so are the distal euiphysos of all the metacarpal bones. The thickness of the 
lower (distal) epiphyses of the first metHcarpal is 1*5 cm. One of the reasons 
given lor regarding the metacarpal of the thumb as such is tho relation of the 
hone to the c^irpiis. Those who hold, or held, that this bone is a first phalanx, 
point out the proximal epiphysis. In mammals other than differences occur 
in the number and arrangement of the epiphyses, as was pointed out long ago. 
Graefenberg looks upon the trapezium as a metacarpal bone. Coalescence of the 
carpal bones with adjacent bones is met with, not only in Carnivora, Insectivora 
and others, and occasionally in man, but c^esoence of the carpus and meta- 
carpus occurs in man also. It is not easy to prove the permanent separation of 
an epiphysial element as a normal act. One cannot find sufiicient evidence for 
regarding tho proximal epiphysis as an epiphysis that properly belongs to the 
trapezium, but became joined to the next bone of the ray in the course of 
development. 

The metatarsal bone of the first toe (ray) has a proximal epiphysis. It is 
difficult to say that a distal epiphysis is present. This is usually urged in favour 
of regarding the bone as a phalanx. The internal cuneiform is long' and articu- 
lates with motas I and II. 

Professor Hans Virchow found in an Indian elephant, eighteen years old, 
several terminal end -phalanges unossified. The middle finger smd middle toe 
suffer more in this respect than the others, and the fingers less than the toes. 
Sesamoid bones are formed in connection with the metacarpal- and metatarsal- 
phalangeal articulations, two each for the three middle, one for metatarso- 
phalangea I and for metacarpo-phalangea I. The fifth pair for the nieiacarpo- 
phalangea V are uni^d and look like the beginnings of a post-minimus digit. 

The flexor Carpi radialis helps perhaps to maintain the arch, but the liga- 
ments, tendons, and sesamoids are more efficient. The tarsal movements are 
slighter. The small radiale in the elephant and the large triquetrum contracts 
with the large radiale and small triquetrum of Primates. The large manus and 
their navicular are examples of vital readjustment. 


' Sec Nature, December 28, 1011. 
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, 8. Some Foinia in Manus and Fes of Frimates, 

By Professor R. J. Anderson, M.D. 

The development of certain fingers and toes in animal groups is now regarded 
as the ultimate result of efforts to respond to ‘changes of enviroiunent. Not only 
in the more conspicuous examples of reduction in the number of the phalanges, 
but even in man, there is evidence of a polydactyl ancestry. The modifications of 
the limbs in Primates in order to meet the exigencies of life are illustrations of 
the possibilities of modifying what some regard as fixed types. The modifica- 
tions may rise here as in other groups from the encouragement given limb elements 
to develop at the expense of their neighbours. The fourth finger and the fourth 
toe of lemurs are longer than their neighbours, not merely in their oollcbtive 
length but in the length of their constituent joints. The first metatarsal is longer 
in the foot than the remaining ones ; in the hand the first metacarpal is not so long 
os the others. Cheiromvs and Galeopithecus present special modincations. Those 
of the latter arc outside the present note. The metatarsals of the fourth and 
fifth toes in the ruffed lemur are nearly equal. The length of foot in Pithocia 
is 11 cm., the length of hand is 7‘5 cm. The calcaneus is much longer than 
broad in Cercopitfaiecus, less so in Hylobates MuUeri. The second metatarsal 
is longest. There is a cartilaginous development, apparently, in the calcaneo- 
scaphoid ligament and an oa peronei is present. The navicular is in position 
not unlike the scaphoid of the hand. The intermedium which is commonly 
supposed to be united to the tibiale to form the astragalus may not be the 
equivalent of the lunar of the hand, which may really oe represented by the 
posterior or outer part of the astragalus or the os trigonum (as seen in man). 
The navicular commonly regarded as a centrals may be the equivalent of the 
scaphoid in the hand, according to W. Krause. Then the astragalus could bo 
regarded as a lunar, and the^ astragalo-scaphoid of emys and the crocodile, and, 
as found, on one occasion, in man, as equivalent to the scapho-lunar which is 
found in c^irnivora and others. The breadth of the hand in Hylobates, across 
the base of the metacarpals is 1*8 cm., and across the distal ends 2'4 cm. The 
like measurements in the foot give 2*2 cm. in front and 2’4 cm. behind. In man 
the ,varietie8 in the carpus and tarsus are in part due to causes or factors that 
operate in other animals, as well as to factors that are called into play in 
attempts to imitate. Reduction of the number by coalescence, or increase of the 
number by the formation of new ossicles, may take place in both carpus and tarsus. 

The importajioe of the study of varieties of these is clear from a practical 
aspect, as a variety may be taken for a fracture in carpus and tarsus. A separated 
epiphysis may resemble a fracture, so may a sesamoid. It is interesting to know 
tnai a very large number of varieties have been met with in the carpus in man. 
It would bo safe to say that man is the only animal in which so many (thirty) 
varieties in the ossicles of the wrist occur. The number would be much larger 
if cases of coalescence and sesamoids were added. It seems almost certain that 
the power to imitate has led to the occurrence of bones in the wrist that have 
never been found in other animals. The same may lie said of the bones of the 
tarsus, but there are not by any means so many os one might exp^t where the 
degree of movement is curtailed and the power of imitation limited. Tarsus 
varieties may exceed twenty. Coalescence of the talus and scaphoid is parallel 
to the scaphodunar arrangement in many animals ; I have found the former in 
man. It happens, indeed, that several variations are known. The os trigonum 
tarsi, which is oftener in adult men than in adult women, was considered by 
Hyrtl to be the broken off trochlear process of the talus. V. Bardeleben homo- 
logised the bone with the os lunatum of the hand.^ The origin is due to certain 
mechanical factors that come into operation. The os trigonum is originally a 
skeletal part equivalent to the intermedium antebrachii (os trianiralare). The 
size is 85 to 20 mm. by 10 to 16 mm. vertical It lies behind the talus and 
articulates with the c^lcaneum by cartilaf^, fibrous tissue, or a joint ; it may be 
connected with the talus. If an articulation exists the joint oommnnicates with 
the talo- calcaneal. There are two parts of the posterior surface of talus, the 

» Professor Dwight has figured and described {Anat. Anzeiger) a secondary 
oaloaneum and a secondary onbold. He had discovered the latter by Rdntgen rays 
skiagraph before ontting down. 
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propria and the trigonica. Sometimea thia bone ia divided into a interior tibial 
and an anterior fibular piece; if the diviaion be due to fracture it ia haid to tell 
by Rontgen ra^a the difference. It may be an epiphysis, a separated process or a 
migrant os tngonum. Putting to one aide the atatiatica of fracture given by 
Lilionfeld (quoted by E. Biborgeil in * Zeitschrift fur Ae^ztliche Fortibildungen 
it may be said that pathological deposits ma^ occur owing to degeneration; but 
the 08 trigonum should show surface for articulation. 

An os tihiale externum is a sesamoid bone belonging mainly to the tibialis 
posticus. It is more often found in women than men (unlike the oa trigonum). 
It may, if large, be in relation with the talus, and navicular, or (2), if smaller, 
with navicular alone, or (3) it may be imbedded in soft parts and be in relation 
with* neither. It is sometimes like exostosis of navicular (Pfitznor). It may 
be fused to navicular, and the talus may slide over its cartilage or membrane- 
covered surface. 

Gruber saw the tuberosity drawn out in 10 per cent, of the examples. 
Jaboulay believed that the os tibiale externum was an epiphysis of navicular and 
joined to it by cartilage. Waldoyer figures four cases of os tibiale externum 
which are found near the tuberosity or in place of it. V. Bardeleben says this 
bone is a sixth toe-ray to be homologised with the tibiale of Gegenbanr. 
Waldeyer is of opinion that the name has been used in different senses by diffe> 
rent authors. Three of these were typical skeletal parts. Some examples are to be 
regarded as osaificatiou of tendons or ligament. The recognition of the bone is 
of the greatest importance by palpation or Rontgeh rays. The sesamium pero- 
neum lies in the postero-lateral end of the cuboid bone (oblique eminence). It 
is ossified cartilage and is better seen in the lower apes, and oftener, than in 
man. It is sometimes seen well in the chimpanzee. It is sometimes imperfect 
or degenerate. An os intermedium tarsi is also found in the dorsal side of the 
first intero^scus space. It is apt to be pointed and cartilaginous and articulates 
with cuneiform I, and metas 1 and IT. Gruber found this bone anchylosed to 
one of the adjacent bones. The os vesalianum is found rarely, and between the 
fifth metatarsal and cuboid and articulating with these. It may have an inde- 
pendent ossific centre and afterwards unite to metatarsal V, or it may coalesce 
Dofore bone is laid down. This ossicle may bo confused with a fracture frag- 
ment. Dwight found a secondary cuboid and a secondary calcaneum. He uses 
the Hontgen rays t/O examine wrists and ankles after the superficial parts are 
removed. 

The possibilities of these ossicles occurring in the foot prove, for some, that 
the lower extremity has still in the course of its development the elements of 
change, and, though the Caucasian’s foot is specialised, yet retrogressive meta- 
morphoses may l>e possible. It is certainly true that jnst as the left hand ia 
susceptible of training, the training of this limb and that of tlie lower limbs by 
means of evolutions may be attended with the greatest advantage to man. 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBEU 6, 

The following Papers were read : — 

1. On the Renal Organs and some other Features of the Internal Anatomy of 
SquiUa, By W. N. F. Woodland. 

In view of the isolated position of the Stomatopoda (the group without doubt 
having arisen from the base of the Malacostracan stem), the large size and 
high development of the principal genus Squills, and the statement made by 
Kowalevsky that the renal organ is a maxillary gland, it ia remarkable that this 
structure has, up to the present, attracted so little attention. One might have 
anticipated that, the researches of Marchal, Qrobben, Kingsley, and othem having 
demonstrated the high degree of complexity attained by the antennary gland in 
the higher Malacostraca, some curiosity might have been felt respeefing the 
development of the other pair of renal organs found in Malaoostraoa almost as 
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large and in nianv reepecia aa well developed aa the larger Decapuda. However^ 
apart from the few bare atatementa m^de by Kowaleveky, the largo complex 
maxillarv gland of Squilla has remained undescribed. On opening tho thoracic 
cavity ox ^uilla, the maxillary glands appear as a pair of large massive organs, 
with slender ducts ruiiiMng vertically down to the bases of the second maxilla;, 
opening on papilla), as surmised by Caiman. These maxillary glands, in fact, 
strongly roaemolo at first sight a pair of mandibular adductor muscles, and pos^ 
sibly they have been mistaken for such by previous workers. Tho description of 
the structure of these glands supplied in the present paper has boon derived from 
a caroful examination of two complete series of transverse and one complete scries 
of longitudinal sections through adult specimens of Squilla dearaareHii) stages in 
the early development have also been ascertained from trnnsvorpc and longi- 
tudinal series of sections of Erichthua larvsc of different sizes. In an Erichthu.s 
larva measuring a little over 2 mm. in length the gland merely consists of a short 
narrow tube opening externally on the maxilla and ending internally in a slight 
dilatation — the end sac. Excepting those composing the wall of tho end sac, all 
tho colls of this young gland show a striated border and were doubtless func- 
tional. In an Enchthus larva measuring 12 mm. in total length the gland has 
altered in shape, having become divided into two thin-walled bladdor-liko com- 
partmonts (the kidney proper and the end sac) lying side by side, closely apposed 
(the two walla only l^ing separated by tho narrow hacmocceleb and conimunicat- 
by a small aperture situated at their posterior ends, in a slightly older 
Enchthus (14 mm.) the walla of all pails of tho gland are seen to ho undergoing 
invagination at numerous points, so aa to form internal lamellar folds containing 
extensions of the hoiinoc'oele. In the adult tho largo cavity of tho gland has 
become almost completely broken up into a network of spaces owing to tho 
further extension and branching of these internal invaginations, and sinco tho 
two-layered aeptum dividing the kidney from the end sac has also given off these 
lamellar extensions on both sides, it is impossible to distinguish clearly between 
these two regions, the only distinction being that in the end lac the cavity is not 
eo much invaded as in the kidney proper. 

Among other features of the adult internal anatomy may be montionod tho 
presence of a well-developed Naupliua eye, rectal glands (possibly also rudi- 
mentary urinary tubules similar to those of Amphipons) and a very short procto- 
duium. Orlandi’s correction of the old and oft-repeated stateinent concerning 
the numerous paired oponings of tho * liver* into tho gut is valid, but he errs in 
supposing that tho single pair of * hepatic * ducts (described and figured in the 
larva by F. Muller in 18G3) are narrow and open dorsally into tho pylonti ; on 
the contrary, the opertures are wide and open laterally. Orlandi’s figure (repn)- 
duction of a photograph) is quite misleading. 


2. The Hypostorne and Antenna in a reconstructed Trilobite (Cialynieiie). 
By Malcolm Laurie, B.A,, D.Sc., F.L.S, 

In this attempt at reconstructing a Trilobite by Professor Solhbs’ method, tho 
grinding instrument used was of comparatively simple construction. It consists 
of a central portion in which is a sliding tube pushed forward by a micrometer 
scrow, just as in a Cathcart microtome. This central block is supported on ivory 
points placed at the ends of three radial arms six inches in length. Gi ending 
18 don^ on a sheet of plate glass with fine emery and the fossil is brought each 
time to the exact level of tlm three ivory points. For photographing, the whole 
machine is placed in a stand rigidly connected with the camera, and, its position 
beii^ determined by tho throe points, it comes automatically into focus. 

Two points of interest have as yet come out of the work, one relating to tho 
position and stracture of the mouth, the other to what seems an antonnary struc- 
ture. The mouth has always been considered as opening behind the hypostonie. 
This reconstruction shows the hypostome to be, roughly, pontagonal in shape, 
with a strong, almost straight, anterior' margin. Ihe lon^ oblique posterior 
margins are comparatively thin and reflexod for the posterior half, as though 
for the attachment of muscles. The short lateral margins have articular sur- 
faces half-way down by which tho hypostome articulates, with the internal sur- 
face of tho carapace just at the margin of the glabella. Owing to tho shortness 
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of tho lateral margins this articulation is about a auaiier of the length of the 
hypustume from the front. The hypostomo has further a prominent coniral pro- 
jection. The whole length of the hypostome is about half that of tho carapace. 

Tho front margin of the carapace turns down and then turns in on itself, 
This turned-in x>ortion is articulated to the turned-down ‘part so as to be capable 
of free movement, and the turned-down part is marked by a suture which was 
probably also capable of movement. The size and formation of tho hypostomo 
render it extremely improbable that the mouth opened behind it. Apparently 
the arrangement was that the hypostome, turning on its articulation, projected 
it-H nnte.rior margin vcntrally, while the ititurnea margin of tho carapace also 
projected vontrally, tho two forming lower and upper liije respectively to tho 
mouth. 

In a lino between tho lateral margin of the glabella and the eyes there has 
appeared a long conical structure divided into joints by strong annular thicken- 
ings and also furnished with finer annulations. This structure is more than two- 
thirds tho length of the carapace and has a breadth at its posterior end of ono- 
eighth of its length. T have been unable to find it on the other side of the 
specimen, but the specimen was cut just along that line by a lapidary’s wheel, 
which may have destroyed it. The posterior end lies in the horizon of tho 
second free segment, but as the ventral membranous body -wall is not distinct, it 
is impossible to say whether it is precisely in situ or not. Tho atnicturo cer- 
tainly resembles an antenna more than anything else and must have been joined 
to the body-w'all behind the hypostome, as otherwiM) it could not have boon 
withdrawn when the animal rolled itself up. The antennee described by Heechor 
in Triarthrus also arise pretty far back. This has given rise to some confusion, 
(jwing to the popular idea that an antenna must arise from the head. Morpho- 
logically that is true, but post-oral appendages may assume an antennary function 
and structure, as in Phrynus and Thelyphonus, and we probably have such a 
case in these Tnlobites. Any discui^sion of the probable morphological bearing 
of the two points I have described hero is better postponed till our knowledge 
is a little further advanced. 

I liope to ciJinniunirato a fuller account of these and other points to the 
Ro^iil Society of Edinburgh during tho coming session. 


3. Th>e Crop of the Leech. 

Bn Professor Mabcus Hartoo, D.Sc, 

As seen but never fully studied by tho older observers, but apparently for- 
gotten latterly, the crop of the leech is divided into eleven chambers ; these are 
separated by distinct simple septa passing inwards from tho obvious external 
constrictions, and perforated by a central hole, circular under ordinary condi- 
fions, but vertically elongated in distension, having the form of an inverted 
isosceles triangle with rounded angles. The septum shows a beautiful puckering 
at the free edge and capillaries loop over it, and cuniaius a circular sphincter, 
but no divaricator fibres; it is bounded laterally by the posterior dorsiventral 
mdscles, which run in the constrictions. Similarly the anterior dorsiventral 
muscles run in the less marked constrictions across the middle of each chaniber. 
Successivo truncheons of the hardened distended leech are necessary to display 
the structure, which is inconspicuous in ordinary dissection, and which Ie not 
easily recognisable in the usual transverse thin section. 


4. Lantern Demonstration, illustrating the DevdopmerU of the Starfish Solaster 
endeca {Forbes). By James F. Obmmill, M.A.y M.D.y D.Sc. 

yolky; segmentation total, equal; blastula formation much as in Crib- 
TfJla; gastrula by invagination; a free swimming 'larval* stage without mouth, 
and with blastopore closed ; larva with three arms and a sucker ; metamorphosis 
occurring in such a way that, while in point of external form the left side of the 
larva Incomes the oral surface of the starfish, in reality the epiderm of the oral 
surface is partly derived from that of the preoral lobe. The aboral surface of 
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the stfu^ah hoe similar relations with the right and the posterior aspects of the 
larva. Definite sequence in formation of hydrocele lobes. Mode of numbering 
the lubes. Archenteron ultimately divides into anterior, middle, and posterior 
chambers. The middle chamber gives rise to the gut, the development of which 
histologically and otherwise may bo said to be post-dated. The posterior cham- 
ber gives rise to the hypogastric and pharyngeal coeloms, to all but segment I X / 1 
of the external oral circular sinus, to the genital pocket and cavity of aboral 
circular sinus. The anterior chamber gives rise to the rest of the typical series 
of internal cavities. As regards skeleton, two terminals appear at the tip of 
each arm rudiment, while the first aboral plates are numerous and distributed 
without reference to radii and interradii. Anus develops in interradius V/VT. 
A larval nervous .system and a stalolith-like Ujdy. Early growth and habits of 
the young Solaster. Methods employed to rear them at the Millport Marine 
Station. 


5 . Remarks on some of the Borimj Mollnsca. 

By W. T. Elliott, F.Z.S,, and B. Lindsay. 

A theory has been put forward, at various times and in various forms, that 
the work of marine boring organisms is performed by means of an acid secretion. 

In the saliva of predatory shell-piercing Gasteropods an acid really exists. 
This, in the Sting- winkle, has been studied for the sake of comparison, but tho 
presonco of acid secretion in the head of a Gastoropod affords no presumption 
that it may occur in the foot of a mollusc of another class. 

Observations on tho boring murine organisms of the shore at St. Andrews con- 
firm tho statement of Professor Mclniu^ that their method of boring is mecha- 
nical and not chemical. No acid secretion was detected at any time. 

Zirphaia (Pholas) crispaUi and Saxicava rvcjom both work by means of 
vacuum-suction, supplemented by scraping movements of the shell, which in the 
former are continuous and purposeful during the time of boring. Vacuum- 
suction is created by co-opcrntion between the mantle and the foot. Tho part 
played by the folds of the mantle is indicated by the structure of the shell in 
Znphaa, 

The common limpet, when on sandstone, works for itself a shallow depression 
in a similar way by suction assisted by shell-scraping movements, but the latter 
arc not purposeful. It does not succeed in making any depression in harder 
rocks. 

The boring molluscs are not singular among boring organisms in working by 
mechanical means. The annelid Potydora cUiatny very evunmon at St. Andrews, 
also does so, and is typical of boring annelids in its method of procedure. It 
wears away the substance in which it works by the muscular action of a coil of 
its body ; often fixing its head so as to use it for a fulcrum, and sometimes using 
the tail in a similar way, by moans of the terminal suction-cup. 

The borinjg of these and other organisms probably has an important bearing 
on coast erosion. At St. Andrews the boring-grounds exist in close proximity to 
instances of sea encroachment, and the same fact may bo observed near Black- 
pool in Lancashire and in the chalk cliffs near Brighton. 


6. Discussion on Wallace's Line, Opened by C. Tate Eeoan» M.A, 

The distinguished naturalist, Alfred Russel Wallace, spent several years 
(1864-62) in the Malay Archipelago, making zoological collections and studying 
the islands and their inhabitants; he came to the conclusion that the islands 
should be grouped in two main divisions : an Indo-Malayan, comprising Borneo, 
Sumatra, Java, with Bali and the Philippines, and an Austro-Malayan, including 
New Guinea, the Moluccas, Celebes anu^the islands from Lombok to Timor. 

The line separating these two divisions has long been known as *Wallace*8 
Line,’ and for many years was generally accepted as the boundary between the 
Oriental and Australian Zoogeographical Regions. This view has lately lost 
ground considerably, and some zoologists now include Celebes and tho Timor 
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(jiruup iu the Oriental Region, substituting ‘ Weber’s Line ’ ‘ for * Wallace’s 
Line^ as the zoological boundarv between Asia and Ai^tralia. In the opinion 
ul some Uwiithorities Wallace’s Line has scarcely any importance; thus a con* 
tributur to a edition of the * Encyclopujdia Britannica’ writes of ‘the 

now exploded Wallace’s -T.jne,’ and Professor Max Webqr calls it ‘this unfor- 
tunate line ’ ! He has written at considerable length on the origin of the fresh- 
water fish fauna of the Malay Arcnipnelago,* and holds that that of Celebes hiw 
no Australian, but a highly impovorishov'd Indian chaructcT, and that there is 
no sharp boundary between Bali and Lomboi.^c, the southern inipoverishnieut 
beginning in Java and becoming mure marked i Bali. 

1 think that to illustrate the geographical dil ^tribution of fresh-water fishes 
it is nec'essary to make a primary division betw6> the Australian Region, in- 
cluding the islands to the east of Wallace’s Line, and the rest of the world. 
Tn the AiiHtraliaii Region we have two archaic typ ,*3 {Ceratodus, SclcrupQge8)f 
but all the other tresh-water fishes belong to marine families or genera. 
Peculiar genera of sea-perchase (»S'c//amV/^e, Kuhludti ), sand-smelts (AthaTinda^)^ 
gobies ((Johudn), Sic., form an important clemeiit in the fresh-water fish fauna, 
but there uie no |K?culjar fresh w.iUt families. 

In the rest of the world, the fresh water fish famv i consists mainly of families 
winch ore confined to fresh water, and which wo h. ivo every reason to believe 
have evolved their genera and species in fresh wat er; such fishes are of the 
highest importance of evidence of former land com lections or of ancient lines 
of severance. 

The dominant group of fresh water fishes is the or der Oitariophysi^ including 
the cat-fishes, charuciiiu, electric eels, carps, loaches, &c. — not fewer than throe 

thousand species, nil true fresh- water fishes except i ho cat fishes of tgroups ’ ' 
4lftiw<r and l^lotoddte^ which are (secondarily) man no, j wuivlf’ liioue cross 
Wallace’s Line eastwards. 

In Borneo* the true fresh water fishes are mos htanophy^fi Of this 
order there are approximately — ^ 

120 species of Cyprinidvi: 

20 ,, ,, Cohitidee 

16 ,, flomaloptettdtP ' 

W) .. ««urirf(r (i.xdudi!ig.i,„„„) 

10 ,, ClarndfR 

1 if i> Chacidiz 

None of these families is represented in Celebes, tlic Nundidte (five 

species in Borneo) nor the MaHacembelidit; tseveii Jn Borneo) What then 

are the freeh-vjatcr fishes which give Celebs iU character ? They arc, 

first of all, Labyrmthic fishes, found in the Bthii-j.. .„d Oriental Regions, 
and represented in Borneo by — ^ 


1 species of Luciocephalida 
12 „ ,, AnabantidcR 

20 ,, „ Ophiocephalidit 


Two of the commonest Indian sjiecies^, scandens and Ophiocepludut 

stnatut, not only cross Walliuc s Line, but Web«,. occurring in Celebes, 

the islands from Lombok to limgr, Amboiija, ^ Habnahera. It is almost 
inconceivable that these islands can hitve ton„ected with each other and 

tw yet Professor Max Weber 

he found them in places where 
^ have introduced them. This 

mber 


with Asia during the life-time of th^j 
contends that they have not been into 

the praulation was not sufficiently , Ui ^ "e introduced ‘them, 
contention loses its force when wA^^^mber j, ^ jj, Labyrinthio fishes are 
remarkable for the time they can of ti ,,ater and lor their habit of 

migrating overland from one pond or'^r<»m ( anoUer, and that these two 
species are greatly appreciated as food by the ftiaUvii and the Chinese 
Two Indian Symbranchoid eels, 


* Pelfieneer, Bull, de VAcad. roy. de 

* Xool Ergebn. lUis, Ned, Ind,, iiv 

* Cf. Popta, Notes Leyden Mus., 
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hengaUnaiSy are known from Celebes. These are brackish- water fishes, and the 
distribution of the species of Symbranchus leaves little doubt that they some- 
times descend to the sea; indeed S. benaalenain has been recorded from Western 
Australia. Monopterua javanenaia parallels Anahna acandpiia in its wide distri- 
bution, its importance as a food fish, and its vitality. 

Two endemic Cyprinodonts are found in Celebes, one belonging to the 
Asiatic genus Uaplochilua, the other to a peculiar but related genus. There 
can bo little doubt that these originally reached Celebes by sea. Many fishes 
of this family are marine, and although the Indian species ore usually reckoned 
as fresh- water, Doy tells Us that they are nearly always found in estuaries 
or not far from the sea. 

In' my opinion, the Indian element in the fresh-waicr fish fauna of Celobea 
consists of (1) introduced species and (2) species which have journeyed by sea; 
the same is true of the islands from Lombok to Timor, which have only a 
Hajdochilua and the two Labyrinthic fishes, Anahaa atandana and Opkiorephalva 
atriatua, already disposed of. Bali is a small island, and its fresh-water fish fauna 
is not too well known, but is doubtless poor in proportion to its size ; neverthe- 
less, we know that it is inhabited by a siluroid of the genus Clnruiay two species of 
Cyprinids, and an Anabantid in addition to Anobaa ncandptia. Java has a fresh- 
water fish fauna extremely ilimilar to that of Rumatra and, considering ils 
smaller size, is probably ns rich in spocies; it is rather straining a point to rail 
the absence of Luriocephnlm pidcher, the only species of its family, an im- 
poverishment of the Indian fauna, and still more so to apply this term to the 
absence from Java of the Sumatran and Bomoan Schropngra jormo^tta^ since 
the only other species of Srltropagea inhabits Queensland. 

For fresh-water fishes Wallace's Line is neither ‘cxplodcvl* nor ‘unfor- 
tunate,’ but of fundamental importance. The rich and varied fish fauna of 
Java, Sumatra, and Borneo, with most of the genera and many of the species 
identic^.! with those of the mainland of Asia, indicates clearly that these islands 
formed part of the continent quite recently. The absence from Celebes of true 
fresh-water fishes shows that this island has not been connected with Asia 
during the Tertiary Period. The Oataiiophyai arc an ancient group, and prob- 
ably most of the families were differentiated in Cretaceous times; Siluroids are 
known from Lower Eocene deposits in various parts of the world; the North 
American CatoatA)midrt hve also known from the Lower Eocene; the Cyprinids, 
and Loaches of the Oligocene and Miocene of Europe differ only specifically from 
their modem representatives, and this is true of the Cyprinoids and Siluroids 
of the shales and lignites of Sumatra, usuallv regarded as of Eocene age, but pos- 
sibly Miocene. Professor Max Weber thinks that Cclelics did not separate from 
Asia until it had received its mammals. It seems to me significant that the 
mammalian fauna of Celebes consists so largely of arboreal types, specially 
liable to accidental transmission, or of strong swimmers. 

Celebes is an anomalous island, as Wallace well called it; belonging to the 
Australian Begion, yet from its remoteness and its long isolation deficient in 
Australian types. During its long proximity to the Oriental Region it has ac- 
quired in one way or another a certain number of Indian forms which obscure 
its real affinity, Timor Group seems to have had a somewhat similar history ; 
its zoological distinctness from the Indo-Malay Islands is confirmed by the 
fresh-water fishes. It may therefore well be the case that Wallace’s Line marks 
the severance of Australia from Asia at or before the commencement of the 
Tertiary Period. 
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Skction E.— (IEOGRAPHY. 

President op the Section. — Lieut.-Colonel Close, C.M.O., R.E. 


THU USD AY, AUGUST 31. 

Tbft Pro.«»iclcnt delivorcd the following Addregg : — 

1 PROPOSE to devote the first part of this address to an examination of the 
purpose* and position of Geography, with special reference to its relations with 
other subjects. It will not be possible entirely to avoid controversial matters; 
but, if some of the questions touched on are controversial, this only means that 
these questions have a certain importance. I shall try to describe the facts of 
the case impartially. 

In the second port I shall try to indicate briefly what the Government, m 
represented by the great Departments of State, is doing for Geography. 

Part I. The Position of Geography with reference to other Subjects. 

It is no secret that the geographical world is not unanimous about the meaning 
and object of Geography. The definitions suggested by such writers as Mr. 
Chisholm, Professor Davis, Professor Herbertson, Mr. Mackinder, or Dr. Mill 
are not in ancoment. From time to time an attempt is made to formulate some 
statement which shall not commit the subscribers to anything very definite. But 
differences of opinion on the subject persist. 

There are, of course, a great many ways of approaching the question. Let 
us, for example, examine the proceedings of such representative bodies as 
the British Association and the Koyal Geographical Society, and of such assem- 
blies as the International Geographical Congresses, and let us see if we can 
find out what is, as a fact, the scope of the subject as dealt with by these 
bodies. They are institutions which work in the full light of day, and they are 
too large to be dominated for any length of time by individuals. If we can 
find any working principle, any common term, amongst those societies, we shall 
have gone some way towards arriving at a solution of the problem. 

A simple method of investigation is to discuss the character of the publica- 
tions of these societies and of the lectnres delivered before them. And I feel 
that I cannot do better than devote most of this brief analysis to the Royal 
Geographical Societv and its admirably edited Journal. Here we are on safe 
ground. If an inhamtant of another planet wished to know what we understand 
by astronomy we could confidently refer him to the ‘Monthly Notices’ of the 
l^yal Astronomical Society. If he were curious about the condition of geology, 
we should give him the volumes of the Geological Society. And^ if he were so 
rash as to ask what are the objects of the modem mathematician^ we should 
hand him the papers published by the London Mathematical Society. The * Geo- 
graphical Journal ’ occupies no lower a position with reference to Geography 
than do the other journals mentioned with reference to the sciences with which 
they deal. 

In analysing the contributions to the Royal Geographical Society it is im- 
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portant to start with an honest classification. In the endeavour to be impartial 
I hai^ chosen the classification which was adopted for the last International Qco< 
l^aphical Congressi t.e., that held at Geneva in 1908. This Congress was divided 
into fourteen sections. It will serve to clear the ground if we deal first with 
sections 12, 13, and •14; these are the Teaching of Geography, Historical Geo- 
graphy (which was mainly concerned with the history of travel and exploration), 
and Buies and Nomenclature. For the purpose of discovering what Geography 
is these throe sections will not be of any assistance. Kvery subject has its 
educational side, its history, and its rules and nomenclature. The subject 
proper was, therefore, divided into eleven sections. The eleven sections are 
the following : — 

1. Mathematical and Cartographical Geography. 

2. General Physical Geography. 

3. Vulcanology and Seismology. 

4. Glaciers. 

5. Hydrography (Potamogre^hy and Limnology). 

6. Oceanography. 

7. Meteorology and Climatology; Terrestrial Magnetism. 

8. Biological Geograp^. 

9. Anthropology and Ethnography. 

10. Economic and Social Geography. 

11. Explorations. 

Before applying this classification to the work of the Geographical Society I 
wish to call attention to the extremely frank way in which vulcanology. 
seifimology, meteorology, climatology, terrestrial magnetism, anthropology, and 
ethnography are included in Geography. The list in fact covers ground occu- 
pied by several Sections of the British Association. 

I have investigated the work of the Geographical Society for the five complete 
years 1906 to 1910. The original contributions to the * Geographical Journal* 
have been examined for that period, omitting from consideration contributions 
on the subjects of teaching, the history of exploration, and rules and nomen- 
clature. 

There are altogether 296 original papers which come under one or another 
of the eleven headings given above. Of these papers 171, or 67 per cent., deal 
with Explorations and Travels. There is a great drop to the next largest section, 
General Physical Geogri^by, which accounts for thirty papers, or i^ut 10 per 
cent. Adhering to the order of the Geneva Congress the complete list is as 
follows : — 

Original Contributiom to the, Proceedinge of the Royal Geographical Society 
during the five years 1906 to 1910. 


Subject. Percentage. 

1. Mathematical and Cartographical Geography .... 3 

2. General Physical Geography 10 

3 . Vulcanology and Seismology 5 

4 . Glaciers 3 

6. Hydrography (Potamography and Limnology) .... 6 

6. Oceanography 8 

7 . Meteorology and Climatology; Terrestrial Magnetism 3 

8. Biological Geography 1 

9. Anthropology and Ethnography 3 

10. Economic and Social Geography 7 

11. Explorations 67 


The main conclusion is obvious enough. For the principal Geographical 
Society in the world, Geography is still mainly an affair of explorations and sur- 
veys; if to this item we add cartogr^hy we account for 60 per cent, of the 
activities of the Society. 

There is another important deduction which is natural and unforced : the 
papers on vulcanology and seismology and on glaciers could have been read with 
perfect appropriateness before the G^logical Society ; those on meteorology and 
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climatologv before the Meteorological Society; and ihoee on anthropology and 
ethnography before the Anthropmogical Society. To make quite aure 6i this 

E oint I will cite a few titles of the papers read : * The great Tarawera Volcanic 
•ift/ by J. M. Bell; *Hecont Earthcmokea/ by B. D. Oldham; * Glacial History 
of Western Europe/ by Professor T. Q. Bonney; * Gliiratic Features of the 
Pleistocene Ice-Age/ by Professor A. Penck; *Bainfall of British East Africa/ 
by G. B. Williams; 'Geographical Distribution of Bainfall in the British Isles/ 
by Dr. II. B. Mill; * Geograpliical Conditions affecting Population in the East 
Mediterranean Lands/ by D. G. Hogarth ; * Tribes of North-Western Se-Chnan/ 
by W. N. Fergusson. 

This little list of typical subjects indicates clearly that there is a large group 
of contributions which would have found an appropriate home in the journals of 
the Geological, Meteorological, and Anthropological Societies; there is a possible 
corollary that, since men who make a life study of these subjects are best capable 
of dealing with them, the authors of the above type of paper who submit their 
work to the Geographical Society in so doing appeal ratner to the public at 
large than to men of their own special sciences. 

We may therefore sum up the results of this brief investigation into the work 
of tho Koyal Geographical Society by saying that 60 per cent, of it is concerned 
with exploration and mapping, and that some of the remainder could be dealt 
with appropriately by the learned societies concerned, but that the Geographical 
Society serves as a popularising medium. It also serves a useful purpose as a 
common meeting-ground for vulcanologists, seismologists, oceanographers, 
meteorologists, climatologists, anthropologists, and ethnographers. 

Another line of investigation may be profitably pursued. Who are, by 
common consent, the leading g^graphers of the world? No doubt the explorers 
come first in popular estimation, such men (omitting British names) as Peary, 
Charcot, Sven Hedin. Then after this type would come the men of learning who 
stand out in any International Congress. These men stand out because they 
have, by their own exertions, increased the sum of human knowledge. Omitting 
for the moment the consideration of exploration and mapping, we find that in an 
international congress a large number of the most celeorated geographers are 
eminent as geologists. In such a gathering we can also pick out those who have 
advanced the sciences of meteorology or anthropology. Is there such a thing se 
an eminent geographer per ss? There are those who sav that, apart from ex- 
plorers, the nearest approach to such a being is the compiler who popularises the 
results obtained by men working in definite^ scientific branches of knowledge. 

To revert to the ideas gathered from an international congress, let us suppose 
the position reversed. Let the functions of geology be supposed to be some- 
what in dispute and those of geography perfectly; definite, and farther lot us 
suppose that at an international meeting of geologists a large proportion of the 
men of real distinction were geographers. We may in this way get an idea of 
what' geography looks like from the outside. 

I think that at this point we may explain, in a preliminary way, the work of 
the Geographical societies, after the fashion of the 'Child's Guide to Know- 
ledge 

Quration ; What is Geographv ? 

Anawer : There is no generally accepted definition of Geography. 
Queation : Can we not form some idea of the scope of the subject by 
considering the work of the Boyal Geographical Society ? 

Anawer : Yes ; 60 per cant, of this work deals with explorations, sur- 
veys, and mapping^ and of the rest a considerable portion consists of matter 
which could be discussed appropriately before the Geological, Meteoro- 
logical, and Anthropological S^ieties. 

Queation : What, then, leaving maps out of consideration, are the useful 
functions of a Geographical society T 

Anawer i A Geographical society serves to popularise the work of men 
who labour in certain fields of science, and such a society forms a vary 
convenient meeting-ground for them. 

Queation : What is a geographer! 

Anaufer : The term geonapher is sometimes applied to explorers ; some- 
timss to men who compHs books derived mainly from um labours of 
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fturvevorB, geodeBiftti, geologUti, climatologisic, ethnographei’B and others ; 
•climatology, or ethnography, hope to advance human knowledge ? 

Qu^nttnn : Can a geographer who has not made a special study of one 
or more of such subjects as geodesy, surveying, cartography, geology, 
climatology, or^ethnography, hope to advance human knowledge? 

Answer : He cm do much to popularise these subjects, but he cannot 
hope to do original work. 

Another way of attempting to ascertain the meaning and object of Geography 
is to study tho character of the instruction given in the universities, and we may 
suppose that this cun bo fairly judged by tho contents of standard text-books. 
Let us take, for example, tho * Traite de Geographic Physique’ of M. K do 
Martonne, formerly Professor of Geography at the University of Lyons, now 
Professor at the Sorboime. The work in question was published in 19()9 and is 
divided into four main sections -Climate, Hydrography, Terrestrial llelief, and 
Biogeography. 

The first sentence of the book is ‘ What is Geography? ’ Twenty-four pages 
are devoted to disenssing this question, which the writer, with all his skill ami 
learning, finds it difficult to answer definitely and convincingly. One receives 
the impression of tho dexterous handling of a difficult question, and of a generally 
defensive attitude. In this book geography is said to depend on three princifdes. 
The principle of extension, the principle of co-ordination^ and the principle of 
enumlity As an illustration of the meaning of the principle of extension, wo 
are told that ‘the botanist who studies tho organs of a plant, its conditions of 
life, its position in classification, is not doing geographical work ; but if ho seeks 
to detennine its area of extension, il fait de la g4.ographie hotanique* 1 bolieve 
that wo have here reached a critical point. The claim is. that when, in the 
prosecution of a botanical study, a map is used to show the distribution of a 
plant, the uso of eiich a map converts tho study into a branch of geography. 
Well, it is a question of definition and convention, which cannot, I imagine, bo 
settled except by tho general agreement of all tho sciences. Wo have to make up 
our minds whether a man who constructs a distributional map is doing 
‘ geography.* One thing, 1 suppose, is not doubtful. When the map is made it 
will be better interpreted by a l^tanist than by a person ignorant of botany. Tii 
the same way the discussion of an ordinary geological may) is best undertaken 
by a geologist, and so on. It would appear that geography, in the sense men- 
tioned, is not so much a subject as a method of research. 

It will bo convenient here to say a few words about tho relations between 
societies and schools of Geography and those important subjects geodesy and 
geology. In the palmy days of the Ordnance Survey, when Colonel A. R. Clarke 
was still at work, the headquarters of geodesy in England was doubtless at 
Southampton. But, curiously enough, there is not, and has never been, in the 
United Kingdom a society or body specially charged with the study of geodesy. 
Geodesy, in fact, has no regular home in these islands. But the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society has done a good deal in the past few years to stimulate an 
interest in the subject, thereby fulfilling what I believe to be one of the Socioty*s 
most useful functions, that of popularisation. 

If, however, an authoritative opinion l^ero required on any geodetic question, 
where could it be obtained? Well, I suppose there is no doubt that the head- 
quarters of this branch of learning is the international Geodetic Association, but 
the scientific work itself is beii^ largely carried out at the Geodetic Institute at 
Potsdam, by tho Survey of India, by the Geodetic Section of the Service 
Gdographique, by the U.S. Coast and Ueodotic Survey, and by similar bodies. 
Geodesy, especially in its later developments, is a definitely scientific subject 
which demands much study and application. It is but slightly touched upon by 
the schools of Geography. Perhaps I may here point out that geodesy is by no 
means mainly concerned with the s^jiape of tho spheroid. The chief problems 
are now those of isostoay and local attraction generally, the real shape of the sea^ 
surface, the continuity of the crust of Abe earth and changes of density therein. 

The position in which Geography finds itself with regard to Geology can be 
clearly seen if reference is made to tho new edition of the * Encyclopaedia 
Brltannica.* In the eleventh volume of this work are two important articles. 
'Geography,* by Dr. H. R. Mill, and ‘Geology,’ by Sir Archibald Geikie. In 
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tho article on ‘ Geography * we find a description of geomorphology aa that part of 
Geography which deals with terrestrial relief, and a remark is made that * opinion 
still diflfors as to the extent to which the geographer’s work should overlap that 
of the geologist.' In this article, however, most of the authorities quoted are 
geologists, and the author remarks that ‘ the aeographers who have hitherto given 
most attention to the forms of the land have neen trained as geologists. ' 


Turning to the article on ‘ Geology ’ we find an important section on * Physio- 
graphical Geology,* which is described as dealing with the investigation of ‘ the 
origin and history of the present topographical features of the land.' Now this 
is the exact field claimed for geomorphology. It has ^en observed by others, 
notably by Professor de Martorme, that the interpretation of topographic forms 
has been most successfully undertaken by geologists, and he gives os an instance 
of this the good work done by the United States Geological Survey. 

1 do not know whether any geographer untrained as a geologist has con- 
tributed anything of value to geomorphology. 

Another test which may be applied is the following : Let us imagine Geo- 
graphy to be non-existent and note what the effect would be. Suppose there 
were no such things as Government Geographical Services, or Schools of Geo- 
graphy at the Universities, or Geographical Societies. The first and most 
obvious result would be that most, if not all, of our apparatus of exploration 
and mapping would have disappeared. But as we are all in agreement a^ to the 
necessity of this branch of human effort, let us restore this to existence and 
examine the effect of the disappearance of the rest. 

So far as ooncorns geodesy, we should still possess the International Geodetic 
Association, the Geodetic Institute at Potsdam, and the United States Geodetic 
Survey, and similar bodies. But we should have lost the means of popularising 
geodesy in the proceedings of Geographical Societies; and. as there would be 
now no geographical text-books, elementary giK>deey would not find itself be- 
tween tlie same covers as climatology and geomorphology. 

As regards geomorphology, or phy Biographical geology, not very much dif- 
ference would he noted. The geologists would still pursue this important sub- 
ject; but here again their writings would i)erhap8 appeal to a more expert and 
less popular aumeiice; although it is not to be forgotten that many admirable 
introductions to the subject have boon written by geologists. 

Much the same might bo said about meterulogy and climatology. There 
would be text-books devoted to these studies, but there might be a diminution 
of popular interest. 

Such names as phyto-geography would disappear, but the study of botany (if 
we permit it the use of distributional maps) would not be affected. The loss to 
knowledge would bo mainly that of getting to a certain extent out of touch with 
the public. The constitutions of the various learned bodies would remain the 
same and so woujd their functions. The constitution of the Royal Society, which 
has never recognised geography as a subject, wov^d be totally unaffected. 

If we thus study the relations between Geography and other subjects we are 
almost bound to arrive at the conclusion that Geography is not a unit of science 
in the sense in which geology, astronomy, or chemistry are units. If we inquire 
into the current teaching of Geography, and exani ine modern text-books, we find 
that most of the matter is derived dimtly from the workers in other fields of 
study. And if we inquire into the products of Q< ographical societies, it becomes 
evident that one of the most important functions fulfilled by these useful bodies 
is to popularise the work of geodesists, geolo^tsj climatologists, and others, and 
to provide a common meeting-ground for them.] If Geography had been able 
to include geology and the other sciences whicU deal with earth-knowledge, it 
would then, indera, have been a master science! But things have worked out 
differently. I 

I shall very probably be told that, in laying some stress on the above-men- 
tioned Mpects of the subject, I have forgotteik that the main purpose of Geo- 
graphy is the study of the earth as the home jof man, or the study of man as 
affected by his environment, and that, however necessary it may be to begin with 
a foundation of geodesy, geology, and climatolfvgy, we must have os our main 
structure the investigation of the effect of these \conditions on the races of man, 
on human history and human industay, on econoinics and politics. 
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It is obviously and abundantly true that no student of history, economics, or 
politics iCaii disregaid the effect of geographical environment. Hut it is not, 
as a fact, disregarded* by writers on these subjects. The question is, to a large 
extent, whether we should annex these portions of their studies, group them and 
label them * Geography * Our right to do this will depend on the value of our 
own original investigations. We have the right to use the results obtained by 
others, provided that we add something valuable of our own. 

Before this human aspect of geography — or, for that matter, any other 
aspect of the subject — is recognised by the world of science as an independent, 
indispensable, and definite branch of knowledge, it must prove its independence 
and value by original, definite, and, if possible, quantitative research. 

Part II. (Jaography avd ihe Government Drparlmenls. 

Whatever definition of Geography is accepted we arc all in agreement that the 
map is the essential foundation of the subject. I propose now to indicate very 
briefly how the British Government, as represented by the great Departments of 
State, is, in this respect, assisting the cause of Geography. The Deparfments 
which are interested in maps and surveys are the following : The Admiralty, 
the War Office, the Colonial Office, the India Office, the Board of Agriculture, 
and the Foreign Office. 

The immense services rendered, not only to this country, but to the whole 
world, by the Hydrographic Department of the Admiralty, are known to all. 
But it would be somewhat rash for a soldier to talk about hydrographic surveys, 
so I will confine mv remarks to surveys on land. 

First it should be remarked that the British Government as a whole has for 
many years shown its interest in Geography, and has recognised the good work 
done by the Royal Geographical Society by contributing an annual sura of 600f. 
towards the funds of the Society. Next it should bo noted that from time to time 
Jlritish Governments have contributed large sums of money towards Arctic and 
Antarctic exploration. The most recent examples of this very practical form of 
encouragement will be remembored by all; I moan the Government expenditure 
on Scott’s first Antarctic FiXpedition and the handsome sum contributed towards 
the cost of Shackleton’s great journey. 

Turning now to the War Of/ire, the first matter to which 1 would call atten- 
tion is that nearly all the accurate topographical surveys of the Empire have been 
Started by soldiers. This applies to the United Kingdom, Canada, Australia, 
South Africa, Tropical Africa, and last, but greatest of all, India. The accounts 
of the struggles of soldiers at the end of the eighteenth century to obtain sanc- 
tion for what is now known as the Ordnance Survey form very interesting read- 
ing. In fact, all over the world it was military requirements which produced 
the topographical map ; and it is still the War Omces of the world which control 
the execution of almost all geographically important surveys. During the last 
few years the largest block of work undertaken by the War Office has been the 
accurate survey of the Orange Free State, which has an area of about 62,000 
square miles — nearly the size of England — ^and an adjacent reconnaissance survey 
in the Cape of Good Hope cover! ns an area of a hundred thousand square miles. 
There has been some inevitable delay (due to causes which need not be gone into 
now) in the publication of the sheets of this survey, but the work is being 
pushed on. The survey of the Oran^ Free State is fully comparable with the 
admirable surveys carried out by the French Service G6ographique de TArm^e in 
Algeria and Tunis. Some work has also been done in the Transvaal. Other 
surveys carried out in recent years under the direct control of the War O^e 
are those of Mauritius, St. Helena, a portion of Sierra Leone, Malta, and Hong 
Kong. The most notable work whicti is now being carried out in the Self- 
Governing Dominions is the Militia Department Survey of Canada, with which 
excellent progress has been made. 

The total area of the Crown Colonies and Protectorates, onder the rule of the 
Colonial Office, amounts to about two 'million square miles. British African 
Protectorates form a large portion of thi6 total, and 1 will indicate briefly what 
is being done to survey those tropical Protectorates. FYom the geompbical 
TOint of view the brightest regions are East Africa, Uganda, and Southern 
Nigeria. In East Africa topographical surveys of the hi^lands and coast belt 
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are being pushed on by military parties as part of the local survey department. 
The area of exact work done amounts now to some 30, (KX) square miies. Jn 
Uganda a military party has recently completed a large Jblock. of country, and 
In this Protectorate thoroughly reliable maps of 32,000 square miles are now 
available. In Southern Nigeria a completely reorganised survey department is 
tackling in a thoroughly systematic fashion the difficult task of mapping a forest- 
clad country. We shall shortly see the resulU. 

For the information of those who have not travelled in tropical Africa it 
should be remarked that surveying in such countries is attended by every sort of 
difficulty and discomfort, and too often by illness and serious discouragement. 
It IS one thing to sit at home in a comfortable office and plan a scheme of survey, 
and quite another thing to curry it out on the spot. We do not, 1 am convinced, 
give enough honour and credit to those who actually get the work done in such 
trying circumstances Honest accurate survey work in the tropics puts a much 
greater strain on a man than exploratory sketching. To picture what the ton- 
ditions are, imagine that you are to make a half*inch survey of the South of 
England ; cover the whole country with dense forest ; put mangrove swamps up 
all tho estuaries ; raise the temperature to that of a hot-house ; introduce all man- 
ner of insects; fill the country with malaria, yellow fover, blackwater fever, and 
sleeping-sickness ; let some of your staff be sick ; then have a fight with the local 
treasury as to some necessary payment, and bo as cheerful as you can. That Is 
one side of the medal. On the other side there is the abiding interest which tho 
surveyor feels in the country, tho natives, and the work; the sense of duty done; 
and the satisfaction of opening np and mapping for the first time a portion of 
this world’s surface. 

There is no time to mention other surveys in Africa, and I will pass on to a 
very interesting part of the world, the Federated Malay States. In this pros- 
perous country much excellent geographical work is lieing don© by the combined 
survey department which was estiablislied under a Surveyor-General in tho 
year 1007. The department is in good hands, and the commencement of a regu- 
lar topogra[jhical scries is being undertaken. 

I wish it were possible to prophesy smooth things about Ceylon. From our 
special point of view the situation leaves much to be desired. There is not yet 
published a single topographical map, and the topographical surveys are proffress- 
ing at a rate which, under favourable conditions, may result in the maps being 
completed in th© year 1970. 

In closing this inadequate review of the principal surveys which are being 
undertaken in the Crown Colonies and Protectorates, I should mention that the 
co-ordinating factor is the Colonial Survey Committee, which every year pub- 
lishes a report which is presented to Parliament. 

The India Olfice is of course concerned with that great department the Survey 
of India. The Indian Empire has an area of about 1,800,000 square miles, and 
as, under the arrangements approved in 1908, the standard scale of survey is to 
be one inch to one mile, the area of paper to be covered will be 1,800,000 square 
inches. Actually this is divided into about 6,700 sheets. The Survey of India 
has always been famous for its geodetic work and for its frontier surveys and 
methods. Its weak point used to be its map reproduction. This has been 
^i>eatly Improved. But personally 1 feel that if, for most military and popular' 
purposes, a half-inch map is found suitable for England, as is undoubtedly the 
case, there is no reason why a half-inch map should not also be suitable for 
India. It is mainly a question of patting more information pn the published 
map, and of engraving it and using finer means of reproduction. If this smaller 
scale were adopted all the information now presented could be shown, and the 
number of tho sheets would bo reduced from 6,700 to 1,676, a saving of 6,000 
sheets. It is difficult to avoid the feeling that the Survey of India is over- 
weighted with the present scheme. The scheme has, however, many merits. It 
will be impossible to carry it out unless ^he department ia kept at full etrength. 

The Board of Agrirvltmt ii the Department which is charged with the admin- 
istration of the Ordnance Survey. The Ordnance Survey spends some 200,000f. 
a year, and for that sum it furnishes the inhabitants of tne United Kingdom 
wdth what are, without doubt, the ft^t and most complete series of large-scale 
maps which any country possesses. There is nothing in any important country 
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(such M France, Qermany, Italy, Ruaaia, or the United States) to compare with 
our coi^lote and uniform series of sheets on the scale of These sheets 

are sold at a nominal price and are in effect a free gift to landowners, agents, 
and all who deal with real property. They are also, of course, i|i valuable to 
county and borough ei^ineers and surveyors. They really are a national asset 
which is not half enough appreciated. The whole conception of these large* 
scale plans has stood the test of time and is greatly to the honour of a former 
generation of officers. 

Much might be said about the small-scalo maps of the Ordnance Survey, 
which are now publiebed in a very convenient form. As mentioned above, the 
latest small-scale Ordnance map is the new international map on the million scale. 
Some sheets of this map will shortly be published. 

The Foreign Office is concerned with the surveys of the Anglo- Egyptian 
Sudan, which are at present mainly of an explanatory character. The taking over 
of the Province of Lado has recently thrown fresh work on the Sudan Survey 
Department. The Foreign Office, which administers Zanzibar, has recently 
given orders for the survey of the Island of Pemba, a dependency of Zanzibar, 
and this is being carried out by a small military party. 

But the greatest service to Geography rendered by the Foreign Office in re- 
cent years was the encouragement given to the project of the International Map 
by the assembly of an inteniationol committee in November 1909. Sir Charles 
(now Lord) Hardinge presided at the opening session. There were delegates 
from Austria-Hungary, France, Germany, Great Britain, Canada and Australia, 
Italy, Russia, Spam, and the United States, and> as is known, the resolutions 
which were devised by the Committee were agreed to unanimously. After the 
conclusion of the work of the Committee the Government communicated the reso- 
lutions te all countries which had not been represented, and nearly all the re- 
plies which have been received are favourable. Maps in exact accordance with 
the resolutions are, it is understood) being produced by France, Hungary, Italy, 
Spain, the United States, and other countries, and so far as we are concerned, by 
the General Staff, the Ordnance Survey, and India. These maps will be shown 
at the International Geographical Congress which meets at Rome in October next. 

I have now come to the end of this rapid sketch of the geographical work of 
the official world. It is work which, though often of an apparently hiundrum 
character, outweighs in importance the sum total of all whicn can by any pus 
sibility be undertaken by private agency or by societies. But it is the very 
legitimate business of societies to criticise and encourage. 

. It is, in fact, not only our manifest duty to encourage the systematic mapping 
of the world on which we live, but we should do all we can to ensure the perfec- 
tion, and suitability for their special purposes, of the maps themselves. In the 
surveying of the earth's surface and its representation by means of maps we are 
treating of matters which are essentially and peculiarly our own. 

It would appear that another great function o*f Geography, as represented by 
Geographical societies and congresses, is to serve as a popularising medium for 
such sciences as geodesy, geology, climatology, and anthropology, and also to 
serve as the means of brining ^ether the workers in these sciences. We may 
be told that so far as tliis Association is concerned the exact study of geodesy 
and meteorology is dealt with by Section A, geology by Section C, and anthropo- 
logy hy Section H, but there is, 1 believe, no other section which forms a more 
convenient general meeting-ground, for all workers in the various divisions 
of earth-knowledge. We ourselves have our own special work, work which is 
shared by no others, the great task of mapping the world. This task is such a 
necessary one, and it is of such genuine vanue to so many studies, that by assist- 
ing in it we are really furthering the Advancement of Science, which is the object 
of this great Association. 


The "following Papers were then rea<i: — 

1. Thermal Map$. By Professor A. J. Hbbbbktson, M.A., Ph.D. 
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2. Colour in the Representation of Hill Features, By A. B. Hinks, M,A, 


3. Mean Sea-level, By Captain E. 0. Henrici, R,E. 

In the report of the Royal Commission on Coast Erosion it is stated that 
there Ls some evidence that the land on the coasts of Northumberland and 
Durham is sinking relatively to the sea. The only method of determining 
whether this is so or not is by moans of accurate observations of mean sea-level 
with reference to marks on shore. The sea- level is, however, constantly alter- 
ing, not only with the tides but also with the winds, height of barometer, and 
rainfall. Accordingly, in order to determine what is mean soa-level it is neces- 
sary to take observationd over a long period of years. Observations at soma 
two dozen stations round the coasts of Great Britain were taken by the 
Ordnance Survey in 1869, but they were carried out over much too short a period 
to enable any conclusions to be drawn as to earth movements. There exist some 
fifteen recording tido-gauges round the coasts of Great Britain, but as they 
are installed to obtain tidal records for navigation purposes no groat degr^ 
of accuracy is required, and it is probable that the work of reducing their 
records to moan sea-lcvcl would not be justified by results. 

The determination of the relative value of the height of mean soa-level as 
determined by levelling between tho different gauges was carried out in 1860, 
but it is possible that there may bo an error of a foot in the determination of 
the height of the zero of a tide-gauge as compared with Ordnance datum, and 
there may also be an error of a foot in the determinations made by the Ordnance 
Survey of the height ol mean sea- level os compared with the zero of the tide- 
gauge. Tho values of the height of mean sea-level above or below Ordnance 
datum varied from 0 to nearly 2 feet, with an average of 0*65 foot above. These 
variations are about what is to be expected from errors of observation, and do 
not afford any evidence that mean sea-level is not constant round our coasts. 


4. The Height of Ruwemori, By Captain E. O. Henrici, R,E, 

It was mentioned in the report of the Committee on the Geodetic Arc in 
Africa, presented last year at Sheffield, ^ that observations were taken by Captain 
Jack, H.K., in the course of the geodetic work, to determine the height of 
Ruwenzori. The computations were not completed by the time Captain Jack 
had to leave England, and the data were left in my hands. 

The initial mark, with reference to which the heights were determined, was 
the station peg at Lake Albert Station. The heights of all the stations observed 
in the arc triangulation wore computed, and the probable errors of the results 
rigidly determined. 

From three of these stations, viz., Omunturok, Oruha, and Kasunju, hori- 
zontal angles were observed into the highest point of Ruwenzori. These agreed 
well, giving the position of the highest point 0^ 23' 10"'690 N.Iat., and 0^ 49^ 
31 "'^9 long, west of Kicherere. 

This gives the position of the highest point of Ruwenzori : 0° 23' 10"‘690 
N. lat.. 29® 62' 16" E. long. ( 

Verii4^ angles were observed from four stations, viz., Moruba, Kabugiu 
Singirro, and Oruha, nving a mean value of 14,768T feet above Lake Albm 
Station, with a probable error of Jb 2'1 feet. The mean probable error of the 
stations from which observations were taken was bb 1'3 foot. j 

The coefficient of refraction was taken at 0*060, a figure arrived at afte/ a 
study of the values for the stations on the arc at which reciprocal observations 
were taken. 

The height of Lake Albert Station was arrived at as follows : The mean 
height of the station peg above the lake. May to July 1908, was 6‘80 feet. The 
mean reading on the tide gauge at Butiaba during the same period was 2'76 feet. 

The height of the zero of the tide gauge is given as 017*350 m. above mean 

* Brit, Aseoc. lUporta, 1910, pp. 76-76. 
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sea-level at Mombasa in September 1907 by Mr. Wellrlon (Kgyptian Survey), 
and by •Mr. London (Egyptian Irrigation Service) as 617*197 m. in February 
1909. Both hedghts are apparently obtained from a good bench-mark at Butiaba, 
which is connected both by spirit- levelling and by trigonometrical heights to 
Entebbe, hence by two years* comparisons of tide-gauges with the railway 
levels at Port Florence, and hence to Mombasa by the railway levels. 

There is no evidence to show the causo of the discrepancy between the two 
values for the Butiaba tide-gauge, so a moan of the two values has been taken. 

We get, therefore ; mean height of Lake Albert, May to July 1908, 
2,027*9 feet; height of Lake Albert Station, 2,033*24 feet. 

The probable error of this latter value may be roughly taken at 4*7 feet, 
hence height of Ruwenzori (highest point), 16,801*3 :t 6*3 feet. 

In a paper published in the Royal Geographical Society's Journal for March 
1907 the following figures were given: Position, 0® 23' (V' N. lat., 29® 62' 20" 
E. long.; height from the best trigonometrical data at the time, 1G.619 feet; 
height as determined barometrically by the Duke of the Abruzzi, 16,814 feet. 

This trigonometricAl height was arrived at from observations taken under 
rather unfavourable circumstances from the south, the length of the rays being 
100 miles and over. 

The discrepancies in position between the new and old values are unim- 
portant; the new values are subject to correction when the arc centre is finally 
worked out. 

The discrepancies in height are due to uncertainty as to the refraction, which 
has not been taken into consideration in the above probable errors. 

The coefficient of refraction may easily be 0*005 out, or even 0 01. The effect 
of such an error varies as the square of the distance from which the observations 
were taken, and Irigonomotrical observations taken from a distance of 100 miles 
cannot be considered* more accurate than caTcjul barometric heights, such as 
those of the Duke of the Abruzzi. 

Personally, I am inclined to think that 0*060 is too low a value for the co- 
officiont for Captain Jack’s observations, and I should give the height of 
Kiiwenzori as 16,780 feet, with a probable error of 20 feet. 


FRIDAY, HEPTEMRER 1. 

Joint Discussion with Section C on the Former Connection of the Isle of 
Wight wUh the Mainland . — See p. 384. 


The following Papers were then read 

A 

1. Constructive Waterfalls. By Professor J. W. Gregory, F,R.S. 

Waterfalls are among the most effective agents in deepening river valleys, 
and thus lowering the land. Their influence is usually regarded as solely destruc- 
tive ; but they may, under some conditions, be constructive and act as agents of 
deposition instead of denudation. This action is well illustrated by some water- 
fsRs in Dalmatia, Bosnia, and Herzegovina. 

Tlie Kerka Falla in Dalmatia, ten miles from 8ebenico, illustrate a simple type 
of constructive waterfall. They are due to a barrier of calcareous tufa, which 
the Kerka River has built up across its valley. The barrier is 130 feet high ; the 
river is subdivided into many channels, and each falls in a succession of cascades 
over the tufa terraces. Above the harries is a plain of alluvium, and a short dis- 
tance up'Stream the river flows from two- lakes, one of which is eight and a half 
miles long. Tile lakes have been formed by the tufa dam, and as this barrier 
is being raised in height with its advance down-stream, the lakes are being 
increased in sixe owing to the action of the waterfall. , 

The TopoUe Falls on the Upper Kerda River afford a clear illustration of the 
oonatraction of a tufa dam by a waterfall. The fall it about 70 feet in height, 
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over ft tufft barrier which is being deposited bv the waterfall. The barrier is 
advancing down-stream, and the md gorge of the Kerka Hiver, or as it^ is there 
called, the Kerkic River, is accordingly being filled with alluvium. When the 
falls have advanced another 600 yards, the river will leap from a hanging valley 
on to the floor of the Knin Hasin. 

The famous falls at Jajce, the ancient capital of Bosnia, are due to the leap 
of the Pliva River, from a hanging valley over a tufa sheet, 80 feet thick, into 
the Urbas River. Some Neolithic remains show that about 60 feet of the tufa 
has been deposited at Jajce during and since Neolithic times. The Pliva River 
lias cut a notch through the old sheet of tufa which it had previously deposited, 
owing to an increase in the gradient of the river caused by other tufa bars 
erected further up its valley. 

These three waterfalls show that the ordinary waterfall action may be re- 
versed; waterfalls may advance instead of retreat, may fill up valleys instead 
of excavating them, may form alluvial plains instead of destroying them, and 
may make lakes basins instead of draining them. Waterfalls may also form 
hanging valleys. 


2. Ti(/al Movements in the Deep Water of the Skagerrak and their Influence 
upon the Herring Fishery. By Profeasor O. Pettersbon. 

The most prominent feature in the hydrographig state of the eastern side of 
the North Sea, and its tributaries, the Baltic, the Kattegat, the Skagerrak, and 
the Scandinavian fiords, is the stratification of the waters in layers of different 
origin discernible by difference in their temperature and salinity. The boun- 
dary surface between two adjacent water-layers can^ as a rule, be located with 
considerable ac'ourary, and by moans of a registering apparatus changes in the 
level of the deep water (as distinguished from the surface water) can be ascer- 
tained. A study of these changes conveys the idea of a train of big sub- 
marine or boundary waves. This wave movement seems to have its origin in 
the deep water, as (ho surface water enters or is expelled from the fiord, when- 
ever there is a subsidence or upheaval of the deep water. There are small boun- 
dary waves of two to three days’ period, which are evidently seiches of the deep 
water inside the fiord, since they do not correspond to analogous movements of 
the deep water of the Skagerrak outside the fiord, and there are groat boundary 
waves of thirteen to fourteen days’ period, which are not confined to the fiord, 
but are in most cases felt on the other side of the Skagerrak. The great boun- 
dary waves seem to correspond in their period to the changes in the position 
relatively to the earth of the sun and the moon; {a) the regular train of such 
waves begins with the autumnal eqdinox and ends in the following April, the 
biggest waves thus occurring when the earth is in perihelion; (ft) the phases 
of the moon, but still more its declination and distance from the earth, seem 
to have influence upon the occurrence of the big waves. * 

It seems obvious that the motions of the deep water are of a tidal nature, 
and it seems possible that they belong to the special classes of such phenomena 
called tidal seiches, i,e., movements of the waters of a limited basin caused by 
the passages of the oceanic tidal waves over its threshold. To investigate this 
theory* tank experiments were conducted, from which it would appear that the 
original tidal wave, whether it be forced or free, is modified by its impact 
upon every submarine ridge it encounters, and gives birth to Udai phenomena 
of various kinds which can, however, always be recognised by their periodicity. 

The occurrence of big boundary waves seems to exorcise an influence upon ^e 
arrival of the herring shoals on the coasts of Sweden in autumn and winter. It 
is well known that the fish life of the ocean has its highest frequency where 
the movement; of the waters is most intense. Investigations show that since 
1763 the herring fishing has been most prolific in years of maximum declina- 
tion of the moon and feast prolific in years of minimum declination. A high 
declination causes a more ener^tic movement of the waters of the innermost 
parts of the North Sea and its inlets. In summer the herring shoals are spread 
over the whole northern plateau of the North 8^ and in winter are found 
concent rated in the eastern and southern parts. The chief agent is the sun's 
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declination (and the earth’s ])erihelion), ^hich causes the yoaily peiiod. The inHu- 
once of* the moon, on the other hand, upon the movement of the deep water 
causes the periods of abundant and scarce fishing every eighteenth or ninetoeiith 
year. 


MONDAY, f^KVTEMUEV 4. 

Joint Discussion with Sections C and K on the Relation of the present 
Plant Population of the British Isles to the Glacial Period , — Sec p. 573. 


The following Paper was then read : — 

British Exploration in Dutch New Guinea. 

By Captain C. O. Uawlino, C.I.E. 

The object of the expedition, which was organised by the Ornithologists’ 
Union, assisted by the Royal Geographical Society, was to survey tho sonth* 
western part of Dutch New Guinea, and to study tho Uora and fauna of the 
districts. The expedition was led at first by Mr. W, Goodfellow, who acted as 
ornithologist, and after his departure by Captain Hawiiug. A lamling was 
effected near the mouth of the Mimika river, where a base camp was formed. 
The party then advanced along the Mimika to Pariniau — ^thirty miJcs in a direct 
line from the coast — whore a base was established. Tho whole of the intervening 
country was covered with a dense growth of Paiidanun, Artocarpus, Ficus, 
RattanSf and other plants. Prom Parimau attempts were made to penetrate 
into tho mountains, but at first with little success. The Mimika firoved useless 
as a means of advance, and the expedition was forced eastwards 001*088 and 
along the great rivers Karaura, Wataikwa, and Iwaka. A branch of the Wania 
was then followed for some distance, after which the exploring party made for 
the foothiils, eventually reaching an elevation of 6,UIX) foet. Here a magnifi- 
cent view was obtained. To the south lay the densely forested plains and foot- 
hills, while to the north was the Nassau Range with its stcepy precipitous front, 
which is over eighty miles in length and varies from 8,t)00 to 10,600 feet in 
sheer height. 

Among other results of the expedition large and valuable collections of birds 
and animals were made, together with botanical and ethnographical specimens. 
A new and unknown race of pigmies was discovered and studied; over 3,000 
square miles of country were surveyed' and mapped ; and the impossibility of 
the Mimika, and the value of the rivers further east, as a line of advance to the 
snows, was ascertained. 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 5. 

Tho following Papers were read ; — 

1. International Air-Map and Aeronautical Maths, By Ch. Lallemand. 

The author described the resolutions recently adopted, at his suggestion, by 
the Permanent Committee for Aerial Navigation of the Public Works Depart- 
ment of the French Government on the subject of the production of an inter- 
national Air-Map and the establishment’' of marks required by aviators and 
aeronauts. The map, designed on the scale of 1 to 200,000, after a provisional 
model submitted by the Aero Club, will be a subdivision of the * international 
Map of the World/ on the scale of 1 to 1,000,000, for the production of which a 
common agreement was recently arrived at between the principal States of the 
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civiliaed world. Each sheet of the air-map will cover an area of in longitude 
by 1° in latitude. Twenty-four sheets of the same map will cover iho same 
area as one of the shoots of the international map on the scale of 1 to 1,000,000, 
since each of the latter covers 6^ in longitude by 4" in latitude. In order to 
avoid the troublesome distinction between eastern and western longitudes, 
northern and southern latitudes, with the inevitable errors caused by the ch^ge 
of sign, the longitudes are to bo reckoned from 0° to 360°, in an easterly direc* 
tion, extending from longitude 180° K. or W. of Greenwich. In addition, there 
will be given, instead of latitudes, polar distances, reckoned from 0° to 180°, 
extending from the South Polo, in order that, in the northern hemisphere, where 
lie most of the inhabited lands, the numbers may increase in the customary way 
with increasing distance from the equator. Kuch sheet will be numbered by 
the co-ordinates of its South-Western coiner. In addition, marks, each of 
which is the distinguishing figure of half a rectangle, with the small sidea duly 
set towards North, should be drawn on the roofs of convenient buildings or on 
the ground itself. Each of these marks indicates the northern or southern half 
respectively of the corresponding sheet of the aeronautical map. On each mark 
a large dot will indicate the proper position occupied on the sheet itself by the 
mark on the ground. Moreover, two large figures will be marked on each side of 
the rectangle, set towards North; the left one of which showing the number of 
the units of degrees of the latitude of the mark, and the right one the numb«'i’ 
of the units of degrees of the longitude. A mistake of 10°, say 400 miles in the 
direction of the parallels or 700 miles in that of the meridians, being scarcely 
probable, these two figures will suffice to define the number of the correspond- 
ing sheet of the map and the rough co-ordinates of the mark. 

If the example thus given by France should be followed by other countries, 
an international agreement would bo necessary to fix positively the conventional 
signs of the aeronautical map and other particulars. 


2. Aeronautical Ma^s, By Captain TI. 0. Lyons, F,R.S, 

Cartographers must now treat the material at their disposal so as to meet 
tho requirements of aerial navigation, as well a.s those of travellers by land and 
by sea, and for this purpose they need the assistance of those who possess prac- 
tical experience of this new moans of transport. Considerations of economy 
urge that existing scales should be utilised if practicable with such modifications 
in the information included in the maps as may bo desirable. National and 
international committees are approaching a common basis of agreement on such 
points as projection to be employed, scale to be adopted, and the identification 
of localities. There remain these important groups of data which offer many 
points for discussion by the cartographer and the aviator. 

(i) The relief of the land surface must bo adequately represented, and show 
both altitude and slope, so that they may be readily recognised. 

(ii) The detail forming the body of the map needs careful compilation, so 
as to show all that is essential, while eliminating all that is of lesser importance 
sufficiently to provide a map clearly and boldly drawn. Natural features, com- 
munications, settlements, and prominent objects may need a treatment some- 
what different from that in topographical maps to obtain tho best results. 

(iii) Special information must be added which is important to aviators to 
indicate localitieB where assistance may be obtained, or where especial dangers 
or facilities are to be met with. The efficient assemblage of all such informa- 
tion to the best advantage is not the work of a draughtsman, but calls for the 
skilled co-operation of the technical cartographer and the experienced aviator. 


3. A Glass of Map-jprojections — retro-azimuthal. 

By J. I. Craig, M,A., F.R.8,E, 

Two conditions are necessary to determine a map-projection. In a wide and 
useful class, one condition is that every point shall be in its true bearing from 
a central point. The class of projection now proposed is such that a central 
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point lies in its true bearing from every other point, which is not the same thing 
as in sanithal projections, owing to curvature of the earth's surface. This 
principle has already been applied by the writer,' to the construction of a 
map where Mecca is represented in its true bearing at every point, and this 
map has been found useful in Egypt and India. 

Frofessor Hammer^ has considered a modification such that the back 
azimuth of everv point is given at the centre, while distances from the centre 
are correct; and rrofessor Maurer* had previously considered a map where 
every point of a central meridian possesses this property of retro-azimuthalily. 
The writer proposes a new projection, which gives both (he true bearing of 
every point at the centre and the true bearing of the centre at every point. 


4. A Numerical Estimate of the Errors of varioits Projections for Atlas Maps. 
By A. E. Hinks, M.A. 


* ‘The General Theory of Map-Projections,* by J. J Graig, Cairo, 1910, 
PH. MU.. 1910, p. m. » Jbid.. 1911, p. 266. 
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Section F.— ECONOMC SCIENCE AND STATISTICS. 
Pbesident op the Section. — The Hon. W. Pember Reeves. ' 


THVBSDAY, AVGVST 31. 


Tho Proaidcnt delivered the following Address : — 

Land Taxes in Australasia. 

Ought 1 to apologise for opening this session with an address of a local rather 
than a general character? 1 am not sure. At anv rate, I can plead that the 
locality is a wide one. The largest feature of Australia and New Zealand 
is their territory, and with that territory the subject of this address is directly 
concerned. It is true that 1 am asking you to consider the experiments of a 
white population of but fivo millions and a half. But tho interest of ezperi* 
monts is not limited by the numbers of the men who make them. The poten- 
tialities of Australasia are reallv great. Distance and climatic difficulties in the 
case of Australia, distance and a broken surface in the case of New Zealand, 
are mainly responsible for limiting the increase of population to, say, a hundred 
thousand a year. But though one- third of Australia and, perhaps, one-seventh 
of New Zealand are hopeless desert or impracticable country, almost valueless 
save for minerals, still that leaves immense expanses that will carry people, and 
carry people ever less sparsely as the decades go on. Because Australasia does 
not fill up at the pace of North America, we are not to suppose that her com- 
munities are not growing and will not grow. The experimental laws of which I 
am to speak may, and 1 think will, affecit the destinies of considerable and highly 
civilised nations at tho Antipodes. Moreover, we live in days when the states- 
men of distant countries are quick to take hints from each other’s successes. 
If these Australasian land-taxing laws should in the next twenty years achieve 
the objects of their framers, it will be odd if they are not imitated in more 
countries than one. 

What are these objects? The primary object of every Government in im- 
posing taxation is supposed to be to raise revenue. Certainly this has been one 
of the aims of the colonial land-taxers. In the case of some of them, notably of 
those who imposed the land tax of New South Wales, it was their chief aim. 
But for the most part revenue has not been their chief object. Most of the land 
taxes have been, and are, policy taxes, put on with the avowed intention of * 
sharply stimulating the subdivision of land. It is this unconcealed aim, this 
• political and economic intention, which gives them their interest to students. 
They are the chosen weapons of the progressive and labour parties in their batUe 
against laiifundxa. This is not the arena to discuss whetner they are fair or 
unfair, justifiable or unjustifiable, weapons. At any rate I do not mean to con- 
sider them from that standpoint. I propose to say something very briefly of the 
conditions which stirred popular opinion to brin^ them about ; of their rates and 
incidence; and of their success or failure as instruments for combating what 
their friends call land niono|mly. The taxes to which I shall refer are those im- 
posed by the States of Victona, Now South Wales, South Australia, and Western < 
Australia, that of the Dominion of New Zealand, and last, but not least, the new 
Federal tax of the Commonwealth of Australia. These do not by any ineaiit 
entirely represent the annual sum exacted from real property m the seven 
Colonies* Hie State Goyemmeni of Tasmania levies a tax on real property. 
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Then there are the local roicR, which exceed in total amemnt the direct impoxts 
of the Central aDthoriiies. Taken altogether, the holders of real property in 
Anstralaeia pay perhaps seven millions per unimra in rates and taxes. But the 
rates are not everywhere levied on the unimproved or ground values. In some 
Colonies, or localities in Colonies, they are — ^notably in Queensland and parts of 
Mew Zealand and New South Wales. Hut the land taxes, except the Tasmanian, 
fall upon the unimproved value, and most of thorn are what the rates are not, 
policy taxes, imposed with several objects, but with one object overshadowing all 
others. 

Here is an Australian official summary of the land taxes and their yields : — 
-500f. exemption, then a graduated scale, starting at a 
penny, 6,000/. to 15, (XX)/. unimproved value, and rising to 6d. on estates 
of 76,000h and above, with an extra tax in ail cases without exemption for 
absentees. 

Npav South Wales . — Uniform rate of Id. in 1/. on unimproved value. 

Victoria . — Uniform rate of H per cent, on capital value, with 60 per 
rent, increase on absentees. (A Bill has lately been under consideration for 
a graduated tax on unimproved values starting at ^d. in I/, from 600/. to 
2,500/., gradually rising until it amounts to 3^. on estates valued at 80, (XX)/. 
and upwards.) 

South Australia . — Graduated tax of in 1/. to 5,0(X)/. and Id. above 
6,000/. on unimproved value — absentees 20 per cent, increase. 

Western Australia . — Uniform Id. in 1/. on unimproved value of land net 
improved ; Id. in 1/. on unimproved value of land where improved ; absentees 
60 per cent, increase. 

7’u«inamV2.— Graduated tax of 4d. in 1/. on total capital value to 6,(XX>/., 
rising to Id. in 1/. on 80,000/. and over. 

New Zealand . — Uniform tax of Id. in 1/. on unimproved value, and 
additional graduated tax of from 6,000/. to 7,(X)0/., rising till it amounts 
to 2/. lOs. per cent, on estates over 200,000/. ; absentees 60 per cent, increase. 

These are the various taxing measures in existence and proposed. In 
1908-09 the tax collected in New Zealand yielded 604,900/., and in the 
Commonwealth States as follows : — 


New South Wales 

Victoria 

South Australia 
Western Australia . . . 
Tasmania 



... 

JS 

... 80,794 
... 86,659 
. . 92,168 
... 33,120 
... 60,651 

Total ... 

... ... 

... 

....<351,282 


In 1909-10 the yield of the State land taxes in Australia fell to about 
330,000/. In 1910-11 the New Zealand tax produced 629,000/. 

As already indicated, the main though not the sole object of most of the 
land taxes has been to stimulate the subdivision of land. To how great an 
extent land monopoly held New Zealand .wad Australia in its grip twenty years 
ago may be indicated in a single sentence. At that time in the four Colonies of 
New South Wales, Victoria, New Zealand, and South Australia about 2,100 pro- 
prietors (companies or persons) held about 43,0()0,(XX) acres of land in freehold. 
A great deal of this was good land ; much of it very good. Very little of it was 
nt^rly bad land. Most of it was well placed, so as to be accessible for settle- 
ment. But in the miin it was occupied for grazing ; and purely pastoral occupa- 
tion in Australasia means population of the scantiest kind. This differentiates 
the large holdings of the Antipodes from the landlord and tenant system of 
England. In England you have what to, colonial eyes seems a numerous rural 
population. On the great pastoral estates of Australasia the population is of 
cattle and she4p. I am speaking now of ireeholde, and not of the even vaster 
pastoral tracts held on lease or under grazing licence from the Crown. Most of 
the territory now held in ibis laSt-mentioti^ fashion is, to speak franklpr» not 
suitSd for closo sSttlement. Moreover, where it is III for anv sort of subdivision 
the Ootouial OovunUBents heve the remedy in their own hands, They can cut the 
nma up ^ ^eueei teB in« In some OaSoa they do this. In oUiera they are 
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satisfied to raise rents or to make no change. Bnt the pastoral licensees, the so- 
called * squatters,' have ceased to bo the chief targets of the agitators for land 
reform. That unenviable position is now held by the great freeholders. It is at 
them that the land taxes are aimed, though, by the way. Crown tenants are liable 
to pay land taxation to tho extent of the unimproved value, if any, of their 
leasehold estate. 

Apart from rates, taxes, and public criticism, tho economic position of the 
large freeholders of Australia and New Zealand has been in recent years highly 
agreeable. Grazing pays well, and, with few exceptions, their lands are now 
worth very much more than the sums originally paid for them to the State. In 
the Parliament of Victoria last year it was pointed out by the Prime Minister 
that from first to lost Australia had sold about 123,000,000 acres of public land 
for, roughly speaking, the same number of pounds. The average price had been 
about 1/. per acre. The land sold in Victoria was one fifth of the whole. But tho 
unimproved value of this Victorian land was last year reckoned at 127,500,0002. 
That is, it was several millions more than the original price of all the private free- 
hold of Australia. Moreover, this assessed value of the Victorian land was pro- 
bably considerably under its real value. In New Zealand the great estates have 
been bought from the Crown at prices varying from 6s. to 2/. per acre. During 
the lust twenty years the Government there has spent some six millions in buying 
back about 1,400,000 acres for closer settlement. 

Now for a word or two on the various land taxes. The pioneer land-tax, the 
Victorian, was imposed by a law enacted in 1877. It affected only rural land, and 
only estates worth more than 2,5002. Its rate was Ijf per cent, on the capital 
value of land. But by an absurdly stiff and artificial system of valuation, no land 
could be held to be worth more than 42. an acre. The incidence of the tax 
worked out at an acre on the dearest land and 2Jld. on the cheapest. lU 
practical effect was to extract annual sums from 85.0002. to 125,0002. out of tho 
pockets of l)etween eight and nine hundred substantial proprietors. As a stimulus 
to subdivision it has been remarkably ineffective. This is all the more curious 
because it was proposed as a burating-up tax, and fiercely resisted on that account. 
The South Australian land tax was imposed in 1884, and stiffened by graduation 
in 1890. But even on absentee large owners it is hut \^d. in the pound capital 
value, and its effects on latifundia have been very small. The New South Wales 
tax was light, was not graduated, and was mainly imposed for revenue purposes. 
Owing to its partial repeal or suspension the receipts from it fell from 345,0002. 
in 1907 to 80,0002. It did nothing hut provide the revenue thus decreased. Mr. 
Coghlan says of it : ' The results were undoubtedly. unsatisfactory. The revenue 
was small, the cost of obtaining it large, and the formation of large estates-* 
which the Act ostensibly sought to prevent — was not discouraged.’ The West 
Australian tax is li^ht, and has no history. It has been law for only four yeara 
The distinction which it draws between improved and unimproved land and its 
doubled tax on tho latter are interesting. Tho Tasmanian tax is levied for 
revenue purposes. 

On tho whole, then, previous to tho levying this year of the Federal land-tax 
by the Commonwealth Government, tho Labour Ministry and the Australian 
States had done little. They were extracting 331,0002. by land taxes out of 
communities whose total annual taxation was between fourteen and fifteen 
millions sterling. How utterly their taxes had failed in bursting up the great 
freeholds a few figures will show. I will quote those givgp:in debate last year in 
the Commonwealth Parliament by Mr. Hughes, t the Attorney-General of 
Australia : — 

It appears that there are 3,140 landowners in Australia, the unimproved value 
of whose estates is 6,0002. and under 6,2602. each. There are 4,926 landowners 
who have estates of between 6,2602. and 12,6002. in unimproved value ; 1,095 land- 
owners whose estates run between 12,6002. and 26,0002. each in unimproved value ; 
and 766 landowners who have estates of over 25,0002. unimproved value each, the 
Aggroffftte unimproved value of the last-named l^ing 48,190,0002. Boughly speak- 
ing, there are fewer than 11,000 who will pay under this tax, including alMentees. 
There may be fewer than 11,000, and I think there will be, but we are unable to 
tell. A man may have aggregations of estates in various States, and so it is 
impossible to eompute the number exactly t but, roughly speaking, 10,000 persons 
own 127,000,0002. worth of unimproved hnd valnes— 4hat is to say, reckoning the 
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unimproved value to be 50 per cent, of the total value, 10,000 persons own about 
254,000^000^ worth of landed interests in the Commonwealth, or one four-hundred- 
and-fiftieth of the population own three-eighths of all the landed interest of 
Australia. 

Elsewhere in tho same speech last year it was stated that *in seven years 
the number of the estates in New South Wales which exceed 5,000 acres has 
increased from 1,282 to 1,366, the number of those which exceed 10,000 acres from 
703 to 728, and the num^r of those which exceed 20,000 acres from 351 to 300. 
In Western Australia the number of estates exceeding 5,000 acres was 147 in 1901, 
and 242 in 1909 ; while of those exceeding 10,000 acres the increase was from 74 
to 102, and of those exceeding 50,000 acres from four to six. The Victorian 
** Land Tax Kegister *' of August 2, 1910, stated that there were 2,000,000 acres in 
the Western district held by 187 persons, and that there are four estates exceeding 

50.000 acres each, 14 exceeding 30,000 acres each, and 77 exceeding) 5,000. In 
New South Wales there are 104 estates exceeding 50,000 acres each.* Again, Mr. 
T. A. Coghlan, writing of tho land tax in New South Wales, says : * When 
tho Act was imposed in 1895 there were 4,448 estates ranging in size from 1,000 
to 10,000 acres, and comprising an area of 11,800,000 acres. In 1907 the number 
of such estates had increased to 6,(XX), with an area of 15,000,000 acres. Of hold- 
ings of 10,000 acres and upwards there were 666 in 1896, embracing an area of 

20.600.000 acres ; whereas in 1907 the number had grown to 729, with an area of 
23,000,000 acres.' 

The tax on tho unimproved value of land in Now Zealand dates from 1891, 
when it was imposed after a sharp parliamentary struggle. As already men- 
tioned, latifundia then existed there on a grand scale. Not half the country was 
occupied even loosely. Yet 685 corporations or individuals owned between ten 
and eleven million acres — that is to say, fully one-third of the occupied territory. 
Two-thirds of one per cent, of the landowners held 40 per cent, of the land. One- 
eightieth of the country landowners held two-fifths in value of the rural laud. 
Ad late as 1891 large landowners were buying still more land. The Colony was 
depressed ; population was leaving the islands ; efficient settlers complained that 
land was not to be got. A uniform property tax of Id. in the pound on all 
real and personal estate over 5002. in value was extremely unpopular. For this 
a land tax of Id. on unimproved values was gradually substituted by laws passed 
in 1891 and 1893. In practice this meant that Id. in the pound which the 
property tax had levied on the improvements and live-stock of farmers was no 
longer exacted — a great relief to the smaller working settlers. An income tax 
took the place of the property tax on personalty, but was not, and is not, levied 
on incomes derived from land, a distinction to be noted by English students. 

The fiat land tax of Id. in the pound would not by itself have disturbed the 
larger New Zealand holders. But specially aimed at them was a graduated tax 
on all values over 6,0002. This, be^nning at id., rose by eighths till on un- 
improved values of 210,0002. and upwards it reached 2d. in the pound of capital 
value, with an extra percentage for absentees. This, added to the fiat land-tax, 
appeared severe. Moreover, the payers of the graduated tax were not allowed 
exemption to the extent of their mortgages, a privilege accorded to payers of 
ordinary land-tax. The tax was spoken of as confiscatory. Yet during the ten 
years 'in which the graduated scale of 1893 remained in force it did extremely 
little to break up the great estates, and the revenue it yielded only increased from 

71.0002. in 1893 to 79,0002. in 1903, though the price of land had risen sharply, and 
prosperity had returned .^s early as 1896. Parliament, therefore, revised the 
scale of graduation on all land values of 7,0002. and upwards. The stops were 
thenceforth of instead of ^<2., and rose to a maximum of 3d. instead of 2d. 
A central and efficient department of land valuing was set up. Assessment on 
uniform principles was made reasonably accurate, while at the same time there 
was not undue harshness. These changes, combined with the continued rise in 
the felling value of real estate, had thefir result. In six years the combined yield 
from the flat tax and the graduated tax sU^tly more than doubled. It rose from 

296.0002. in 1903 to 606,^. in 1909. ' The yield of the graduated division 
increased from about 79,0002. to 215,0002. 

This, from the point of view of the Exchequer, was satisfactory enough. The 
middling landowners were paying substantially; the great ones were paying 
heavily. But the failure to burst up the large properties into small farms 
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continued. No one had expected tkat the tax would do thie suddenly. But in 
1891 it had certainly been thought that noticeable progress would ha^*e been 
made, say, in fifteen or sixteen years. And at first sight the subjoined table 
would seem to show that such progress was made : — 


liardl Frteholds of 10.000 Acres and ditr. 


Year 

Numhor of 
Owners 

1'otal Areas in 
Acres 

Total C*apital 
Value 

Total Unimproved 
Value 




£ 

£ 

1891 

202 

7,840.202 

1 17,467,598 

12,200,329 

1902 

210 

0.116,491 1 

1 1»,494,104 

9,503,422 

1900 

204 

4.704,642 

12,250,074 

9,278,253 


That from the land reformers* standpoint looks well. But here is a table showing 
the numW of rural holdings of different grades of size, from those of 5 acres 
upwards. There are thirty-two grades. The lowest comprises holdings of from 
6 to 10 acres; the highest, holdings of ICO, (XX) acres and over. The table shows 
that from the year 1892 to 1906 the freehold estates between 3.000 and 10.000 
acres in size increased in number by nearly 200— from 4C3 to 652. Those be- 
tween 1,000 and 3,0(X) acres increased in number by 740. That is not the way 
to get close settlement or population. Hero is the table : — 

Number of Rural Freeholds in the Years 1892 and 1900. 



Acres 


1892 

1!XX> 

6 and under 10 i 

2,820 

3,612 

. 10 


20 

3.018 

2,2«7 

3,775 

20 

ff 

30 

2,678 

30 


40 

1,428 

1,623 

40 


50 

2,318 

2,108 

50 


00 

2,812 

2,399 

00 


70 

1,463 

1,378 

70 

»» 

80 

1,162 

1,160 

80 


90 

1,423 

1,314 

90 

»» 

100 

1,061 

1,118 

100 


200 

8,267 

8,740 

200 

99 

320 

4,676 

6,660 

320 


600 

2,531 

3,520 

500 


640 

1,022 

1,687 

040 

ft 

1,000 

1,143 

992 

1,862 

1,000 


2,000 

1,663 

2,000 

ft 

3,000 

311 

490 

3,000 

*f 

4,000 

146 

227 

4,000 

ft 

6,000 

109 

147 

6.000 

f» 

6,000 

66 

78 

6,000 

ft 

7.000 

60 

76 

7,000 

ft 

8,000 

38 

56 

8,000 

ft 

9,000 

29 

27 

9,000 

»♦ 

,0,000 

25 

42 

10,000 

tr 

20,000 

148 

129 

20,000 

ft 

30,000 

46 

40 

30,000 

n 

40.000 

30 

14 

40,000 

ft 

50,000 1 

9 

8 

60,000 

ft 

76,000 

14 

8 

76,000 

ft 

100,000 

6 

4 • 

100,000 


150,000 

6 


150,000 and over 


6 

1 


38,935 45,008 

JnmoH Mdings • f - • 0fl33 
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Mouover, of such subdivision into small holdings as has been, a sab> 
Stantiar share has been plainly due to another cause than the land tax. In 1892 
the New Zealand Government began to re-purchase large estates, or parts of them, 
and to cut them up and lease them. In this way it has bought about 1,400,000 
acres, for about 0,OfX>,O()O/. (including cost of subdivision), and withdrawn them 
from the acreage held by the large men. 

In 1907, therefore, the Government decided to recast the graduated tax so far 
as applicable to unimproved varies of 40,000f. and over. The scalo was so 
arranged that values of 200,000/. and over were to be charged 2/. per cent, in 
addition to the ordinary Id. flat tax. Again, after March 1910 the graduated 
tax was to be further raised by 26 per cent, on the classes of especially large 
properties above 40,000/. All I know of the effect of this last change is that it 
has not added greatly to the total amount collocated by the Treasury under the 
head of land tax. That amount is 629,000/. for the year ending with March 1911. 
That may mean that a number of the greater estate owners have bowed to the 
blast and cut up their properties. I understand that the Premier of New Zealand 
states as much. But then the question arises, Of what kind has the subdivision 
been? We have seen that a decline of the very large estates may bo coincident 
with a growth in the number of fairly large properties. Moreover, there is such a 
thing as subdivision which is legal but not economic. There are family and 
other arrangements by which the law is observed, which are not fraudulent or 
morally wrong, but by which the tax may be evaded. I refer to such expedients 
as gifts, declarations of trust, collusive sales and leases. In a speech in the New 
Zealand Legislative Council in 1907 Sir John Findlay, K.C., the Attorney- 
General, credited such legal expedients with no small share in baffling the policy 
of the land tax. We have yet to seo, therefore, what the real result of the tax 
as now imposed is, though I believe that a certain amount of genuine and economic 
subdivision is going on. Doubtless, the effect of the land tax has been checked 
by the long period of prosperity enjoyed by New Zealand. The large holders 
have made much money, and the rising price of land has tempted them to hold 
on for better and better prices. 

I have dwelt on this Now Zealand tax because it is the ihost thorough -going 
thing of the kind in the Colonies that has any history. Because, too, it was the 
model taken by the Labour leaders in Au.straliB for their more important Federal 
land tax, and because from the experieuoc of New Zealand we may deduce some- 
thing which may enable us to look ahead at the prospects of the Australian 
experiment. 

I will here insert an official table showing the incidence of the graduated 
portion of the New Zealand land tax : — 


Graduated Land Tai: Jtntca of Graduated Land Tax. 


Where the total Unimproved 
Value of all the land of any 
taxpayer is not less than 

And is loss than 

The Rate of GraduatcMl Land 
Tax on such total Unimproved 
Value is 

£ 

£ 



6,000 

7,000 

A, 


7.000 

9,0<10 

A 


0,000 

11,000 

A 


11,000 

18,000 



13,000 

16,000 

A 


16,000 

17,600 

A 

of a penny in 

17.600 

20,000 

A 

r the pound 

20,000 

22,600 

22.600 

26,000 

s 

sterling. 

25,000 

27,600 

u 


27,500 

30.000 

H 


80,000 

36,000 

u 


36,000 

40.000 . 




At the value of 40,000/. the rate is Sr. per cent., and for every additional 
1,000// of land value the rate is increased by the increased ntte in each 
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gradufttion being chargeable on the total land value owned. The rate reachea ita 
maximum at 200,000^., all estatea of that value and over paying at the^taie of 
21. per cent, on the total land value. 

For and after the year ending March 31, 1910, the new progressive graduated 
scale over 40,000/. hcM been increased by 25 per cent, in tl^e case of all land other 
than 'business premises.* 

The graduated land tax is increased by 50 per cent, in the case of absentees, 
and it is made clear that the absentee tax does not apply to companies. 

The graduated rates of the Australian Federal land tax, which became law in 
November 1910, may be found in the schedules of the Act and in an explanatory 
memorandum issued by the Commonwealth Government. The tax is levied on 
values over 6,000/. when owned by residents and on all land hold by absentees. 
The latter class also pay under special scale. The following are the rates : — 

Rate of Tax when Owner is not an Absentee. 

For so much of the taxable value as does not exceed 75,001/., the rate of tax per 
pound sterling shall be one penny where the taxable value is one pound sterling, 
and shall increase uniformly with each increase of one pound sterling in the 
taxable value, in such manner that— 

the increment of tax between a taxable value of 15,000/. and a taxable value 
of 15,001/. shall be 2d. ; 

the increment of tax between a taxable value of 30,000/. and a taxable value 
of 30,001/. shall bo 3d. ; 

the increment of tax between a taxable value of 45,000/. and a taxable value 
of 45,001/. shall be 4d . ; 

the increment of tax between a taxable value of 60,000/. and a taxable value * 
of 60,001/. shall be 6d. ; and 

the increment of tax between a taxable value of 75,000/. and a taxable value 
of 75,001/. shall be 6d. 

For every pound sterling of taxable value in excess of 75,000/. the rate of tax 
shall be 6d. 

The rate of tax for so much of the taxable value as does not exceed 75,000/. 
may be calculated from the following formula : — 

R-rate of tax in pence per pound sterliug. 

V=taxable value in pounds sterling. 

*'={' + 3P6b}'^^ 

Rate of Tax when Owner is an Absentee. 

For BO much of the taxable value as does not exceed 6,000/. the rate of tax 
per pound sterling shall be one penny. 

For so much of the taxable value as exceeds 5,000/., but does not exceed 
80,001/., the rate of tax per pound sterling shall be twopence where the excess is 
one i^und sterling, and shall increase uniformly with each increase of one pound 
sterling in the taxable value in such manner that — 

the increment of tax between a taxable value of 20,000/. and a taxable value 
of 20,001/. shall be 3d. ; 

the increment of tax between a taxable value of 35,000/. and a taxable value 
of 35,001/. shall be 4d. ; 

the increment of tax between a taxable value of 50,000/. and a taxable value 
of 50,001/. shall be 6d. ; 

the increment of tax between a taxable value of 65,000/. and a taxable value 
of 65,001/. shall be 6d. ; and 

the increment of tax between a taxable value of 80,000/. and a taxable value 
of 80,001/. shall be 7d. 

For every pound sterling of taxable value ip excess of 80,000/, the rate of tax 
shall be 7d. 
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The rate of tax for so much of the taxable value as exceeds 5,000f. and does 
not eiAseed 80,000/., may be calculated from the following formula : — 

Rsrate of tax in pence per pound sterling. 

£ 2 = excess of taxable value over 5,000/. in pounds sterling. 

The tax has been levied throughout Australia, and ia expected to bring in 
from 1,350,000/. 1,500,000/. Australian landowners have to pay, irrespective 

of mortgages and in addition to the Federal tax, about 330,000/. in State land 
taxe.s, or about 1,800,000/. altogether, as compared with about 0.30,000/. paid in 
New Zealand. If I were to put tho gross selling value of the landed estates of 
Australia at 080,000,0(X)/. and that of New Zealand at 280,000,000/., I might not 
bo utterly wrong. But very much of this huge value — which includes improve- 
ments—is exempted from the operation of land taxes. Even in Western Aus- 
tralia there is an exemption of 50/. of unimproved value from the State tax ; in 
New South Wales of 240/. ; in New Zealand of 500/. The Commonwealth tax 
does nob touch values under 5,000/. except in the case of absenteca. In New 
Zealand two years ago less than 31,000 landowners paid land tax, though at that 
time there were 143,000 freeholders and 25,000 Crown tenants in the Dominion. 

Fortunately I can give you soitie information as to the comparative incidence 
of the new Federal land-tax with the incidence of the New Zealand tax as it was 
previous to April 1909. The Australian Government prepared a comparative 
table showing this. The table shows that on land values between 5,000/. and 
40,000/. the Australian tax is much lighter on resident landowners, though rather 
heavier on absentees. On the upper grades the Australian tax is noticeably 
heavier. 

Comparative Statement of Amounts piyahle under Australian and 
New Zealand Acts. 


Total Unim- 
proved Value 
of Estate 

Amount of Tax payable 

Australia 


New Zealand 


Resident 

Absentee 

Resident 

Absentee 

£ 

£ a. 

d. 

£ a. 

d. 

£ 

8. 

d. 

£ a. 

d. 

5,000 

— 


20 10 

8 

22 

2 

8 * 

22 10 

0 

10,000 

24 6 

1 

65 19 

5 

49 

0 

7 

63 7 

8i 

16,000 

65 11 

1 

118 1 

1 

86 

18 

9 

07 13 

U 

[20,000 

93 15 

0 

177 1 

8 

126 

0 

0 

145 16 

8 

30,000 

190 10 

5 

315 19 

5 

218 

15 

0 

206 12 

6 

40/)00 

315 10 

5 

482 12 

0 

326 

0 

0 

405 0 

0 

50,000 

468 16 

0 

677 1 

8 

468 

6 

8* 

683 6 

8* 

60,000 

640 6 

1 

800 6 

1 

610 

0 

0* 

790 0 

0* 

70,000 

857 12 

0 

1,149 6 

1 

781 

13 

4* 

1,020 13 

4* 

80,000 

1,093 16 

0 

1,427 1 

8 

973 

0 

8* 

1,203 6 

8* 

90,000 

1,367 12 

0 

1,732 12 

9 

1,185 

0 

0* 

1,590 0 

0* 

100,000 

1,649 6 

1 

2,065 10 

5 

1,416 13 

4* 

1,916 13 

4* 


* These are the amounts that were payable under the rates in force to 
March 31, 1909. 


It must be remembered, too, that in Australia we must reckon the State taxes. 
Land taxation on big estates in Australia would therefore seem now to be heavier 
than that of New Zealand was in the years between 1893 and 1909. And it 
should be especially heavier on the higher grades, where there are State land taxes 
to supplement it. Shall we, therefore, see the experience of New Zealand 
repeated so far as a diminution in the number of the very large estates goes ? To 
what extent, if at all, shall we see an increase in the number of middle-sized 
estates of from, say, 1,000 to 10,000 acres? To what extent wil the subdivision bo 
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legal rather than economic? To what extent will population ^ on to the soil 
and now homesteads be built and inhabited T The history of colonial land lalfeand 
experiments in settlement has many a strange tale to tell — loopholes discovered in 
laws, and of legislative designs evaded. On the other hand, Governments and 
administrators have learned at least something by pxperienoe, and public opinion 
is sincerely in favour of genuine subdivision* Landowners may resent special' 
taxation, but the public resents the locking-up^ of land, at any rate where itds 
fairly fertile and well watered. The position is that two severe systems of land 
taxation now prevail, mainly at the expense of the larger freeholders in Australia 
and New Zealand. The recent additions to the New Zealand tax should make 
the two not very dissimilar in severity. Both countries make a special target of 
absentees. In Now Zealand 1 should fancy that the aascssinents are not far 
below the selling value. I should expect the same to be true of the assessments 
for the Federal land-tax. In both countries local rates are sometimes levied on 
unimproved land values, sometimes not. In neither has the problem of dis- 
tinguishing between gross value and unimproved value presented much difficuUy. 
The same may be said of the complications brought in by leases and mortgagi 
The taxing of unimproved values rather than gross real estate is on the whole 
thought just. To wnat extent will the larger Australian and New Zealand pto- 
prietors yield? To what extent will they go on paying the greater part of 
2,400, OCX)/, in yearly land taxes as well as a large share of some 4,000,000/. of local 
rates? The history of the State land taxes shbwe that those who resisted them 
when they were imposed were unduly alarmed at them. They have failed to 
* burst up.’ Even in New Zealand the success of the laud tax in that way has 
been limited. But the taxation, as now levied, is heavier than ever before ; and 
Governments have had experience in drafting acts and assessing land. In good 
times the landowners may bo able to pay up and go on holding, but bad seasons 
and low prices may make another thing of taxation. 


The following Papers were then read : — 

1. Taxation of Dt7id Values. By C, F. BicKERDiKk. 

This paper dealt with (1) the national increment value-tax, the question of 
equity and social consequences, (2) proposals to alter the method of local taxation 
in such manner as to allow towns having high land values to tax them for the 
benehb of the locality. 

The increment tax can be and hiis been powerfully criticised on grounds of 
equity, and the defence has scarcely been adequate, lb can be argued with 
considerable show of reason that this tax is the only one of which it can be said 
that the whole of the incidence, not only of the immediate but of the future yield, 
is on a limited number of existing people who are not necessarily wealthier than 
the rest of the population. To confine the tax to ' windfalls ’ in the strict sense 
would reduce the yield to very little. However, an analysis of the social conse- 
quences of investment in properties yielding incomes often remote and hazardous, 
in connection with the theory of interest, suggests some grounds on which a logical 
distinction can be drawn between a direct tax on present value of land and a tax 
on fqture increments of value. 

But the principal ground on which can be rested the case for taxation of 
land values is found in connection with local taxation. Contrary to the general 
trend of economic opinion, it is argued that it is theoretically desirable that land 
values should be mainly applied to add to the attractiveness of the localities in 
which they arise. This cannot be attained in view ’ of vested interests, but the 
equi^ "of some step in the direction of land value taxation is rightly regarded in 
a different light when the primary purpose is to remove a hindrance to the most 
advantageous geographical distribution of population and productive powei^. 


2. How do Wages vary ? By Professor E. Waxweiler, 

The question of the laws that govern wages movements has been met liiy 
several economic theories : ' supply and demand/ * wages fund)* * productivity ox 
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labour,' * standard of living,' 'bargain,' to recall here only some of them. In 
the author's opinion, they are all the outgrowth of a most precarious method of 
scientific theorising, namely, the generalisation of concordances that are merely 
likely to appear — for instance, when labour becomes more productive, there is no 
direct connection between this fact and a rise of \^ages; the opposite frequently 
happens, namely through iho universal practice of ' nibbling ' of piece'Work 
prices. 

The author claimed that the only way to build up a well-founded theory of 
wages- variations is to investigate, in the reality of social life, the process of 
such variations- - that is, to observe accurately, both from the side of the em- 
ployers and employees, what are the circumstances that initiate a rise or a decline 
of wages. Mere statistics furnish no indications : thev only record what has hap- 
pened, not how it happened, while psychological and sociological analysis of tho 
position of bargainers reveals various elements that immediately influence wages. 
The author nndortook some years ago investigations in this direction, and he nas 
already collected a large amount of facta, giving rise to conclusions of which be 
mentioned some only as instances : — 

1. The process of variation is quite different accorcMng as the work is piece- 
rated or time-rated. 

2. There is a special chance for rise when the places of employment are 
numerous. 

3. The more the rates of wages are differentiated in the same trade and place 
of employment, the more wages are liable to rise by means of a kind of sociai 
* leading on.* 

4. The process of variation is thoroughly changed when both bargainers (or 
one of them) are organiseil. 

5. The degree of knowledge of the economic conditions of their industry 
among working-men affects the process of variation. 

C. The process of variation depends a.s much on tho psychological standard of 
working-men -as on their material standard of living. 


F HI DAY, SFPTFMDER 1. 

1. Wages and the Mobility of Labour, By Professor A. L. Bowley, M.A. 

The effect of removing obstacles to the movement of workmen from one place 
to another was fiist analysed under hypothetical conditions summarised in thii 
following table : — 


production of W h^at. 






Before movement 

After movement 





District A 

District B 

District A 

District B 


r Cost of 

production 

s. 

s. 

a. 


2 quarters, 

(other t 

ban wages) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Beat laud 

Rent . 



40 

20 

:«) 

30 


. Wages : 

2 men 


20 

40 

30 

30 

2 quarters, 
Medium 

Cost . 



20 

20 

20 

20 

Rent . 

• 


20 

0 

10 

10 

land 

Wages: 

2 men 


20 

40 

30 

SO 

1 quarter, 1 
Bod land | 

Cost . 

Rent 

Wages: 

1 man 


. 15 

5 

•10 

No 

production 

15 

0 

15 

15 

0 

15 

1 quarter, 

' Cost . 

• 


20 




' Worst 

Rent . 

• 


0 


No production 

land 

Wages: 

1 man 


10 
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10 quarters at 
3U<. each 


{ 


CJost . 

Kent . • 

WagoB : 10 men 


Average wage • 


A B 

55-1-20= 75 
654-20= 85 
00+80=140 


A B 

35 +86= /70 
40+ 40= 80 
75+75=150 


300 ’ 300 

14a. Average wage . 16a. 


Here wages rise in A from 10a. to 15a. , and fall in B from 20a. to 15a. The 
average in A and B together rises la. ^nt falls in A and rises in B, and the 
total falls. The cost of production, other than wages, fails. 

More general circumstances were then considered, where specialised labour or 
unemployed labour exists, where labour has a monopoly wage, and where there 
are many industries, some of increasing return. It was shown that there are 
some cases in which the wages of all concerned rise, some where they fall tem- 
porarily, and some whore they fall permanently in one district. 

Finally the action of labour exchanges and their relation to standard wages 
were discussed. 


2. The National Labour Exchanges. By Robert a-Ababrelton, F,R.G.8, 

Those exchanges, controlled by the Board of Trade, wore authorised by the 
* Labour Exchanges Act, 1909,* and started on February 1, 1910. There are 
now 200 exchanges in Britain, and it is oiticially stated that there will probably 
be 300 by the end of 1911. 

At first they were viewed with suspicion by employers and by skilled work- 
men. These difficulties are being overcome, and skilled men make use of the ex- 
changes in largely increasing numbers. Advisory trade committees are set up, 
employers and workmen being equally represented thereon. Trade-union branches 
are making use of the exchange rooms for meetings. The exchanges are impartial 
to masters and men. No fees are chargeable. Separate depaitments, with 
separate staffs of women, are being provided for women and juveniles. Card- 
index system is used throughout, witn an elaborate subdivision of industries for 
rapid reference. * Registration ' lasts a week, but applicants can * register’ 
afterwards. Travelling expenses may be advanced. Skilled and unskilled 
labour are now being separated. In the juvenile department special advisory 
committees are formed to give information and advice to the young people and 
to ilioir parents. 

The labour exchanges are divided into teriitorial divisions, each with its 
central officej which is in constant communication with, and controlled by, the 
Central Office in London. They are now filling over 10,000 vacancies per week, 
mostly for skilled labour. 

The great adaptability of the system referred to, and suggestion made that 
it should be extended to our oversea Dominions when suitable opportunity offers. 

Indoor domestic servants are precluded from the beneficent work of the 
labour exchanges. 


3. India wUh respect to the Wodts Cotton Supply. 

By J, Howard Reed, F.R.0,8. 

Sboiiage of raw cotton has become an almost chronic condition with which 
the cotton manufacturer has to contend. It has produced abnormally inflated 
prices, given an opportunity to cotton gamblers, caused loss and embarrass- 
ment to manufacturers, and produced distress among cotton operatives. 'Short- 
age* has not been produced by a falling off of the world's output of raw fibre, 
nor by an increased demand by Lancashire for cotton, but by an enormous 
growth in the manufacture of cotton goods on the Continent of Europe and in 
the United States of America. In eighteen years prior to 1910 Britain's de- 
mand for raw cotton has fidlen 4 per cent., while daring the same period 
Europe's requirements have increased 70 per cent., and this on a figure mucli 
larger than ours. America, during the same time, has increased her demand 
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90 per cent., and her total consumption of fibre now exceeds that of Britain 
by no Ass than 64 per cent. Thirty years ago tho total American crop of cotton 
was less than seven million bales, but, supplemented by the small crops of other 
countries, was sufficient to supply tho world *8 demands and leave a surplus 
each season, keeping tho price reasonable and fairly regular. Recently, with an 
American crop nearly double the figure just quoted, and with increased sup- 
plies from other fields, and with the demand of Lancashire practically stationary, 
the price of raw fibre doubled, and ‘shortage* became rampant, notwithstand- 
ing tho restricted time worked in the mills. The difficulty apparently gets 
worse, and unless measures of amelioration are successfulfy pressed, the cotton 
industry of Lancashire must decline, and ultimately be starved out of exist- 
ence. India at present produces almost half the weight of cotton grown in 
the American fields, and has rpughly 20,000,000 acres under cotton crops. 
Indian fibre is, however, of short staple and therefore very little used in Lan- 
cashire. Britain consumed only 87,592 bales during the year ending August 31, 
1910. Many experts believe tnat with properly directed effort the crop of 
Indian cotton may be doubled in the course of a few years. If this can be 
done, even if the staple is not improved, it will take the place of much long- 
fibred cotton now used throughout the world, and set free for Lancashire a pro- 
portionate amount of bettor material. Tho cultivation of cotton in India is 
very primitive. The lands are poorly tilled, inadequately manured, and meagrely 
watered ; while the native farmer is not only very un progressive, but is har- 
ried by unscrupulous money-lenders, crippled by poor seed, and handicapped 
by insect pests. With selected seed longer-stapled cotton can bo grown, but 
the native ryot finds it gives a lighter crop, and as he can under present con- 
ditions only obtain the same price as for the shortcr-staplod cotton, he natur- 
ally soon reverts to the cultivation of short-stapled fibre. This is largely an 
economic difficulty, which can be met by the establishment of recognised 
buying and ginning centres, and the founding of Co-operative Credit Banks, 
each under scientific and official control. The Agricultural Department of 
India has done much to improve matters, but larger grants are required to 
enable it to do more. There is enormous scope for its usefulness. The native 
people need to he taught better methods of forming, modern agricultural 
machinery should be introduced, proper rotation of crops insisted upon, omplo 
manuring provided for, better seed made available, honest methods of financing 
established, and well-placed and easily accessiblo ginning and buying centres 
set up. If work of this kind is taken in hand in a thoroughly efficient manner, 
more acres can be brought under cultivation and the number of cotton culti- 
vators will multiply. The development of railways, roads, and irrigation 
works, already in a highly organised condition, will ^vanco as the demand for 
them grows. India has in the past produced better cotton, . and can do so 
again under properly regulated conditions. Any efforts which can bring tbi.s 
about are well worth making, as their surccss means vast advantage to the 
agriculturists of India, a relief from serious strain in the cotton w'orld, and the 
salvation of the great industry of Lancashire. 


4. Calendar Beforrn : A Suggested Basis of Agreement. By Alexr. Philip. 

This paper referred to the pamphlet published by tho writer in 1907, entitled 
‘ A Proposal for a Simplified Calendar/ which formed the basis of the Calendar 
Refonn Bill introduced into the House of Cbmmons in 1908, and again in 1911, 
although that Bill introduced one or two additional matters not included in tho 
wriier*B original proposal. Similar proposals made on the Continent by Professor 
Qrosclaude, Dr. Koppen, and others led up to a discussion of tho subjoct by tho 
International Congress of Chambers of Commerce in 1010, os a result of which 
the Swiss Qrovornment have invited the Powers to a diplomatic conference on 
the subject— an invitation which the Bsitish Government, amongst^ others, have 
intimated their roadineas to accept. In these circumstances, the writer proposed 
to consider whether a basis of agreement can be arrived at between the various 
proposals which have been mooted. 

The fundamental elements of the calendar are the day and the year which 
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have now been ascertained astronomically with perfect accuracy. The nresoDt 
proposals do not refer to these, but to the intermediate divisions of the weak 
and the month. Whilst in some countries the month was originally a period of 
30 days, in others months of 2f) and 30 days alternately were adopted in order 
to conform as nearly as possible to the length of the moon's synodical period, 
which is a little more than 29i days. This rendered necessary the custom of 
introducing an intercalary month, and the consequent confusion and abuse of this 
practice was tb© raison d*ptr€i of the Julian Reform. Julins Csesar adhered to 
the grouping of the months in pairs, but added a day to each month except 
February. Subsequent arbitrary alterations liavo deranged the symmetry of 
the months. The arrangement of the months in four groups of three, corre- 
S{X)ndi)ig to the four seasons and th^ four quarters of the year wonld be at 
once more scientific and more convenient. Su^ groups consisting of one month 
of 31 days, and two of 30 days each, make up a year of 364 days, or 52 exact 
weeks, the 365th day and the odd day in Leap Aear being treated as days of 
the year only and excluded from the weekly and monthly enumeration. Objec- 
tions have been taken to the application of this principle to the week. 
Although these seem to be founded on prejudice, or misconception, it is sug- 
gested that in the first instance the reform should be confined to the scientific 
readjustment of the months, to which no objection has been taken, and which 
could easily be brought into operation by international agreement. 

Proposals have boon made for converting the calendar months into a multiple 
of weeks. It is impossible to carry out any symmetrical arrangement of tnia 
nature, and no such arrangement is in any case possible unless the principle 
of the diss non is applied also to the weeks. Some new grouping of the weeks 
might be arranged if the reform be applied to tlie weeks, but in any case 
ought not to be allowed to disturb the adjustment of the calendar month as 
a twelfth fraction of the year. 

A brief explanation was given of a number of the statistical and other ad- 
vantages which would result from the scientific readjustment of the monthly 
calendar, and a device was described for securing the advantage of a perpetual 
calendar without; any interruption of the weekly succession of days. 


5 . Economic Aspects of the Introdiu^ion and Establishment of a British^ 
Beet-Sugar Industry. By Sigmund Stein. 

Great Britain is the greatest sugar consumer in the world. We imnprted last 
year (1910) 1,745,129 tons of sugar, of which 1,303,319 tons were beet-sugar, 
and 441,810 tons cane-sugar. We sent abroad last year £26,307,214 for sugar. 
The question nmjr well be asked whether we can keep this immense amount of 
money in our country by producing the sugar ourselves. England distinguishes 
herself by being the only country in Europe which does not produce a single 
ounce of sugar herself. I have proved by over four thousand sugar-beet grow- 
ing experiments, conducted in practically every county in the United Kingdom 
in the last twenty consecutive years, that we can successfully grow sugar-beet 
in these islands. The beet cultivation in Germany brought an increase on the 
yield of all crops. The beet culture forced the farmer to adopt very deep plough- 
ing, along with scientific farming and proper treatment of the soil both 
chemically and physically. The ingenuity of the agricultural engineer invented 
new Implements and machinery for this new departure in agriculture. The 
by-products and residue of the beet -sugar industry, called beet-pulp or * slices,* 
are a very valuable cattle-food by which the number of cattle could easily be 
increased, also the fattening of cattle fostered. 

In Europe alone fifty mlllon tons of sugar-beet root are cropped per year. 
Out of this vast quantity twenty-five million tons of sugar-beet pulp are pro. 
duced, which are all used for cattle- feeding. This enormous quantity of cattle- 
food has been the means of considerably increasing the number of cat/tle on th4 
Continent. England has entirely given 'herself up to manufacture and neglected 
agriculture, while Continental countries like Germany, where industry and manu- 
facture have increased and improved at the same pace as ours, have not neglected 
agriculture. The question of employment i» ei the present moment a vefy preni. 
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ing proDlem indeed. The 1,065,645 people in the United Kingdom who are 
under poor relief (1910), the many thoueands of men and women we find in large 
towns Aid cities without employment, can be well occupied by the introduction of 
sugar-beet cultivation. If we introduce this gigantic industry in this country 
wo would employ over 160,0(X) men in our sugar factories, al^ut 200,000 men 
would find employmoat in the trades Uiat work in connection with the sugar 
industry, and another 24(),00() men would find additional employment in the 
fields. Taking it all round, by the work provided by the introcfuction of the 
beet-sugar industry 600,000 men would find! employment, representing 450,000 
families, which at four per iainily would mean that 1,800,000, equal to 4 per 
cent, of the whole population, would be interested in Urn beet-sugar industry. 
Our position in the world depends upon maintaining a large rural population. 
We all read the sore and disquieting accounts of the depopulation of different 
districts in our islands. This evcr-increasirig exodus, which robs the country of 
the best healthy working men and women and a sturdy agricultural population 
and drives them into other countries, where they find more favourable economic 
conditions and where they work in competition against us, could be stopped. 
The sugar-beet is most admirably adapted for small holdings. No other crop 
is so suitable, because sugar-beet can bo grown year after year on the same 
land or with rotation. 

To cover our demand for sugar we require five hundred factories to supply 
us with sugar : eacli factory would cost 80,(XX)f., so that 40,000, CXX)f. might bo 
safely and profitably invested at home. The 25,000,000/. sterling we send year 
by year to foreign countries would remain here, increase our wealth, benefit 
British agriculture, British trade and ronmierce, and British capital and labour. 
The high dividends paid during the last years by most Continental beet-sugar 
factories show the profitability of this industry. Our export of capital has 
already reached excessive dimensions. To produce all the sugar we contunui 
we would require about a million acres to ne cultivated with beet, which we 
could easily reclaim from the land that went out of cultivation during the last 
decade. In the progress of economic thought and study, and mainly through 
the efforts and zeal of practical British economists, the bounties which have 
been a menace for over thirty years havo been abolished since September 1, 1903. 
With the introduction of the beet-sugar industry there would go hand in hand 
the creotion of the sugar-engineering industry and the agricultural-implement 
industry. To give an example of ^hat would be requirea if we produced all 
the sugar we consume, I may mention that twelve million tons of bee/troot 
would be necessary, one million tons of coal, 600,000 tons of limestone, 70,000 
tons of ooke, twenty million bags, four million cases, and an immense quantity 
of other materials. 


MONDAY, HEPTEMDED 4. 

DUemsion on the PtMic Finances of Ireland, 

(i) By Professor C. H. Oldham. B,A,, BJj, 

This paper attempted to give an accurate statement of facts, apart from the 
controversies which the facts have occasioned. Arrears of taxes for 1909-10 
were collected in 1910-11, so the present tax-revenue is taken to be the piean 
of both years. Add non-tax revenue as in' 1910-11. We thus get 10,032,C^. for 
the present revenue * contributed ^ by Ireland. In 1910-11 the expenditure in 
Ireland was 11,344,600/. Hence Ireland is being run at a loss, which for the 
moment is 1,312,600/. per annum, bui which will increase. 

The ' contributed * revenue, however, is really not known, and the estimated 
adjustments, by which the Treasury c&ulate it, are certainly inaccurate* The 
* collected* revenue is accurately known. It is 11,704,600/., at present 3iM),000/. 
above expenditure. But tl^ steady growth of expenditure will soon obliterate 
this ainaUinargio» 
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fidventeen years ago Irish taxation was excessive by two and three-quarter 
millions : for Ireland paid one-eleventh while her * taxable capacity * wrs one- 
twentieth relative to the United Kingdom. To-day she pays ono-sixteenth, but 
her * taxable capacity* has receded to one-twenty-fifth : so her taxation today is 
excessive by above three millions. 

There is nothing in the public finances of Ireland unddr the Union to corre- 
late revenue and expenditure. In 1891-92 State expenditure was 6,985|999/. 
(1/. 6s. OJd. per head) ; in 1910-11 it is 11,344,600/. (2Z. 11s. 9Jld. per head). The 
paper gave an analysis accounting for* this increase, showing that it arises from 
new developments of policy, and it will continue. 

The present position of Irish finances is characterised by three inequitable 
features, viz. ; — 

(1) Great Britain is tributary to Ireland by about a million and a quarter per 
annum, but the figure is increasing. 

(2) Great Britain is also paying Ireland's share of Imperial burdens (Army. 
Navy, and National Debt) : taken at one-fifth of Irish revenue, this share would 
be about two millions per annum. 

(3) Ireland is paying into the common purse an excess payment, beyond her 
fair proportion measured by taxable capacity,* of above three millions per 
annum. 

These evils are endured by both countries in order to maintain expenditure in 
Ireland at a figure which is, for reasons indicated, about double what it should 
be. But the present position cannot be understood unless we also keep in view 
the quite different position in the past. An analysis of ' true * revenue and ex- 
penditure in Ireland, made on the basis of Treasury estimates, shows that in the 
course of one hundred years Ireland, besides paying for Government expenditure 
in Ireland, has contributed to the British Exchequer a clear net payment of 
about 330 millions sterling. 

On this survey of the facts, each person may draw conclusions for the future. 
The author submitted that the finances of the Union are to-day equally unde- 
sirable to lK)th countries, and that the one sure remedy . . . * is to put upon the 
Irish people the duty of levying their own taxes and of providing for their own 
expenditure * (Lord Farrer, Lord Welby, and Mr. Bertram Currie, 1896). 


(ii) By A. L. Hornbr, K.C,, M.P. 

The findings of the Financial Relations Conunission of 1896 being anything 
but unanimous, no * financial argument’ in favour of Home Buie could be 
founded then or now upon any of the reports, if, as is alleged (1) Great Britain 
is tributary to Ireland by 1,2^,000/. per annum; {2j Great Britain is paying 
2,000,000/. per annum as Ireland's share of Imperial burdens; and (3) Ire- 
land is paying 3,000,000/. per annum beyond ner fair proportion; neither 
Ireland nor Great Britain has any grievance, as the accounts substantially balance. 

Since the Act of 1817 consolidating the exchequers of Great Britain and 
Ireland, the ratio of contribution by Ireland to the Imperial expenditure fixed 
by the Act of Union ceased, and Great Britain took over the Irish National 
Debt of 112,000,000/. Since 1817 Ireland became fiscally an integral part of the 
United Kingdom. 

’The principle which, under the Act of Union, should now relate the 
financial relations between Great Britain and Ireland, and which in practice 
does regulate them, is that of uniform or indiscriminate taxation subject to such 
particular exemptions or abatements as the circumstances of Ireland may re- 
quire.’ — Sir D. Barbour (1896). 

Any readjustment contemplated in forthcoming legislation must proceed on 
one of the following three lines : — 

(1) Heavier taxation in Ireland, so that she may pay as a minimum for her 
own Government, exclusive of anything to the army and navy. TUs is imprac- 
ticable. 

(2) Great reduction in Irish expenditure. It was said ’ the Government of 
Ireland was extravagant as compared with its fiscal resources to a degree 
exceeding 6,000,000/. a year.’ But if Ireland is to progress expenditure must 
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incteAM. That is also the experience of other Governments. Ko economies but 
the reve^ ore likely in connection with Old Age Pensions, Irish Development 
Grant, ^ost Office, Revenue Collection^ Local Government, Land Commission, 
Department of Agriculture, and Education. The expenditure of county councils 
and municipalities in Ireland has steadily increased since their start. 

(3) The British taxpayer should continue to give money for Irish purposes. 
Ireland's average contribution to the Imperial Exchequer for the past two years 
was 10,032, OOOf. each year. 

But the total Irish expenditure last year was 11,344,500/. 

Add to this deficit the interest on Ireland’s sharo of the National Debt and 
a small contribution to Imperial expenses, and a new Parliament must start by 
providing for a deficit of at least 4,fXX),(joo/. its hist year. This deficit, with 
growing expenditure in Ireland on Education, Public Works, and General De- 
velopment, is certain to increase substantially each year. Ireland cannot pay it. 
Great Britain must pay it, together with much of Ireland’s share of Imperial 
expenses, and also hncf the money (probably a total of over 200,000,000/.) for 
Land Purchase. At the same time Great Britain would have no control over 
this deficit. 'A plan so profligate, and so unjust, would not last more than 
three or four years.* — spectator. Ireland’s credit under Home Rule must ba 
small. Her rateable valuation last year was 15,698,630/., that of Lancashire 
being nearly 12,000,000/. 

The due balance between local and Imperial taxation is important in con- 
sidering the financial relations between the two countries and Ireland’s capacity 
to bear increased taxation. The net expenditure of Irish loc*al bodies from 
revenue during last year was 6,844,613/., and the local indebtedness was 
22,066,834/. 

The financial provisions of the forthcoming Bill will be viewed with dis- 
trust, as no one will know how far the Government’s Advisory Committee in 
their investigations regarded Ireland as a unit for the purposes of taxation, 
and equally a unit for the purposes of expenclitui'e ; nor will it be known what 
figures were placed before the Committee. 


The following Papers were then read : — 

1. How Germany tries to Abolish Poverty and Crime [Extracts fro)n the Official 
Reports of the Armenpflege of Berlin-Munich-Nuremburg, 1908^)9). 
By Miss Charlotte Smith-Rossib. 

This paper consisted principally of official extracts, but some idea of the 
German Armenpflege is essential to understand it. This is a voluntary and unpaid 
body armed with extraordinary power and having at its command the services of 
the police and the Minister of the Interior. Its work is partly to relieve poverty, 
but mostly to prevent it. Its regulations are therefore sometimes startling to us 
whose Poor Law system is charitable almost entirely. Thus the German Armen- 
pflege does not hesitate to demand repayment of its disbursements, and in the 
Rhine Provinces even to make this repayment on essential before any marriage 
can be performed with full civil rights. The marriage is valid in itself, but 
the ' heimat ’ or parish rights follow as if it was not valid. It regards the preser- 
vation of the home as the chief hope of the reformation of the criminal. It will 
store furniture of poor pe^le temporarily forced to leave their homes rather than 
•ee the home broken up. Thisisaono for persons forced to go into hospitals, and 
even for criminals of short sentence. Sometimes the rent is paid ^r similar 
reosons. The desire to keep up the home is at the root of the German law of 
Aussteuer or dowry— it is to prevent young married couples getting into the 
trouble caused by furnishing *on the hire system.' It is declared in the statutes 
to be ‘ zur einrichtuiig des Haushalt ' 6r for the household. This watchfulness 
over the causes of poverty and crime is at the root of the law which enables the 
Armenpflege to bring a man before the la^ courts if he has wasted his substance 
in a manner likely to impoverish his household. France and Switzerland have 
also this law, but Britain nas not. 

The peculiar institutions called variously 'Natural Verpflegungstationen ’ and 
1911. H g 
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* Hauser fiir Obdachlose ' (that is houses for the shelterless) are homes where 
respectable working-men in search of work may hnd shelter without foojl for a 
few days or weeks. This is a means of preserving men from the casual 
ward, it is said that the number of tramps arrested in Austria when she had 
first copied this system fell about three-fifths from this cause alone. In ISussex 
the system ot ' way ' tickets has been adopted, but it is for behind the German 
plan. 

The German laws to protect the ‘auscheliche ' or ‘ out-of -marriage ' child are a 
marvel of mercy and wisdom. Germany protects these children by means of the 
Ladies* Committee of the ArmonpHege, to whom the money due from the father 
is paid by the employer of the man. li the father does not wish to pay, the 
Armeiipfiege forces him. The mother is not allowed to spend this money at her 
own will; tlie Ladies* ‘ Vorein * watch that it is spent on the child. The child 
must be properly fed and clothed until it is sixteen, and the father must also 
pay tor it lieing taught some means of earning a living. If the child is mcapa* 
ciiated by mental or physical weakness, then the father must supfkirt it ail his 
hie. In England tlic ratepayers have to do this. This claim on the father does 
not Hie with him, but is a claim on any property left by him. 

Children (at least under fourteen) cannot be over-worked in Germany. 
According to our Howard Association the want of open spaces where children can 
play is a fertile source of juvenile crime. In Germany playgrounds are being 
foniied everywhero, and the streets arc hardly used by children in any German 
city for play. Everything is organised and graded — there are gardens with sand 
banks for infants, there are Schiilerspielplatze for elder children, and there are 
Spaziergange and VVanderungen for older ones. These are not free except to the 
very poor, but the charge Ls small. 

Elaborate efforts arn made to stop umlerfeeding of children : there are ‘ table 
BCholarshins * for the better class and cider scholars, and there are dining-halls 
in the scliixils for the very poor and in the cities, where for a small price every 
child may have a good meal. Tho mothers are not forgotten, especially when 
nursing, and for tboni dining-halls are started whore they also hear adviqe how 
to train their children. Sterilised milks and other fooas are either sold here 
very cheaply or given gratis. 


2 . The OrqnnimUon and Development of the Resources of the Empire in Uie 
National Interests. Bf/ C. Reginald Enock, F.B.G.S. 

Although the abundant natural resources, at present largely undeveloped, of 
the British Empire could support all its inhabitants in plenty, there are 
millions of people iii England living in serious insufficiency. Under a system of 
organisation all thcM* could be made producing and prosperous citizens, and desti- 
tution and unemployment gradually eliminated. This organisation would bring 
about the establishing of new centres of possession and industry, as reciprocw 
parts of each other, at home and in the Colonies. The producing power of 
the Empire and the spending; power and efficiency of the poorer classes would 
be increased, and gre.iter social enuilibrium brought about. The author submits 
th.it tho time hss come in the history of the world for the inauguration of 
a new science : that of the organisation of natural resources, and of the human 
material, and the establishing of the true relationship between them ; beginning 
with tho British Empire. 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 6. 

Discussion on the Arranqnneni for Reciprocal Trade between Canada anA 
the United Slat' 8» Opened by C. 1 ^. Mallet. 

The Problem sfufsd.— The issue before the Cahadian peotile. The 
character of the new treaty and t)ie general gtqupda, 09 ^ 

mended and attacked. The position ox CahadA; net geography; hitr 
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and her markets. The natural lines of her development and the considerations 
which vay alter and affect them. The two ideals — freedom and regulation of 
trade. 

The llietory of the Movement towards Herijnonfi/, — The establishment of 
^ree Trade in England in 1846 is followed by irritation and protests m Canada, 
and leads to a policy &f closer intercourse with the United States, rutininating 
in the Elgin-Marcy treaty of 1854. This treaty results in a grout increase of 
Canadian trade, especially during the American Civil War; but direalisfaetion 
in the United States and political friction terminate the treaty in 1866. 
Reciprocity continues, however, to be an object with Canadian .statesmen ; 
Canada makes repeated efforts to revive it between 18ii0 and 1878; and it long 
continues to be the aim of large idasscs and interests in the llominion. 

The Movement towards a ‘ National * Pohci/ — Mi^nnwhilo a different ideal 
of trade policy asseits itself, beginning in 1S58 and 1859 with the Tariff 
measures of Cayley and Galt. This gains ground after Confederation, triumphs 
decisively in the General Election of 1878, and results in the National Policy 
of 1879-1896. This policy, although repudiated by the Liberals in opposition, 
is in fact adopted and extended by them on their acc'cesion to power, and remains 
from 1897 to 1907 the ruling influence in Canadian trade. A preference to 
Great Britain is, however, combined with it, which is raised in 1900 to S.'li per 
cent., but which is afterwards modified and limited in 1904 and in the Tariff 
revision of 1906-07. 

The \Vork\ng of the British Preference. — The object and the value of pre- 
ference. Its advantages for British manufacturers and for Canadian con- 
sumers j but its inevitable disadvantages for protected Canadian interests. The 
general question of colonial preference; what it involves; the British side. The 
difficulty of making preforoiiee effective ; limitations even in the Canadian case. 
The inevitable dilemma involved in all efforts to reconcile preference with 
protection. 

The Besults of the National Policy two- fold.- The stimulus given by pro- 
tection to manufacturing interests in Canada. The growth of tariffs and the 
claims of the interests affectod ; the favourites of protection- soap, sugar, iron 
and steel, and others; the 'Red Parlour* politicians. The organisation of 
trusts and their rapid development. Large combines and their profits. Influ- 
ence of the Press. (Concentration of power in the bunds of a limited number 
of ruling interests. The other side of tlie policy; the unorganised interests 
suffer. Decrease in the number of manufacturing cstabliehments and in many 
eases of the hands employed. Limitations on production ; decline in some great 
exports; doubts whether the tariff, while building up certain wealthy inteicsts, 
is developing Canadian resources to the best advantage; significant figures. The 
unprotected interests and their grounds of complaint. The cost of living and 
the rise in prices. The position of the workman ; the position of the farmer; 
the handicap imposed by the tariff on the farming, the mining, and the fibbing 
industries. The revolt of the West. The revival of rcciprwity as an active 
force in Canadian politics. 

The. Meaning of the Treqfy. — Fears aroused by the new treaty; their slight 
foundation. The manufacturing interests in Canada; their organised strength 
the rights of the communiW against them. British interests ; will they suffer ? 
An examination of the effects of the treaty on British preference, British 
industry and the British food-supply, shows no grounds for serious apprehension. 
Any measure which helps the natural development of Canada is a source of 
Imperial strength. Apart from that, Canada is entitled to arrange her fiscal 
system for herself. Larger issues involved in the problem; the dangers of 
unnatural restriction ; the meaning and the value of freedom. 


Discussion on Methods of settling Industrial Disputes, Opened by 
Hon. F^amueL Mauger. 


B R 2 
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The following Paper was then read 

A Positive Method of Economic Inquiry. By Ewart Scott Grogan. 

The evolutionary stages of all intjuiaitive method be differentiated as 
belonging either to the Anthropocentric era or to the Heliocentric era of human 
thought. Contention that economic * orthodoxy’ is a survival of the Anthropo- 
centric ora, and that definite emergence into the Heliocentric era of economic 
inquiry requires a positive method. Positive method requires a qualitatively 
constant nucleus of relation and a oualitatively constant nexus of relation. 
Destructive criticism of economic ‘ortnodoxy’ with ‘value’ as its nucleus and 
‘labour’ as its nexus of economic relation. Constructive problem of a positive 
method. A possible task, because subject-matter of inquiry is exclusively 
physical, though extreme complexity restricts useful sphere of inquiry to broad 
generalisations. 

Constructive problem involves ; — 

1. Analytical determination of the required niK.leus and nexus of economic 

relation; ‘Food-energy* the nexus of economic relation; ‘Sun-front- 
age’ tho nucleus of economic relation. 

2. Synthetical determination of economic law ; The dominant economic 

Jaw; ‘the well-being of a c‘ommunity \arie8 inversely with the propor- 
tion of its energies absorbed in its essential food-production and in 
greater proportion.’ A derivative economic law; ‘the well-being of 
a community varies with the extent of land which it effectively con- 
trols by actual occupation or by access through free exchange and in 
greater proportion.’ 
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Section 0.— ENGINEERING. 

President of the Section. — Professor J. H. Bilks, LL.D., D.Sc., 

M.Inst.C.E. 


THURSDAY, AlHWSr 31. 

The President delivered the following Addre.ss 

Dunixo recent years accidents have happened to ships and they have mysteriously 
disappeared. The complete disappearance without leaving any trace has led to the 
assumption that the vessel has capsized. The circumstances of such oases obviously 
nreoluae the existence of any direct evidence. The only subjects of investigation can 
oe (1) the condition of the sUip prior to the accident, and (2) the probability that such 
a condition could bo one which in any known posaible circumetancea could lead to dis- 
aster. The Brat is determinable by evidence in any particular case. The second 
involves a consideration of the whole question of the behaviour of ships at sea. 
What is the effect upon any given ship of a known series of waves T What waves is 
a ship likelv to meet ? 

This subject has occupied the attention of scientific engineers, and it may be said 
to have been considered a solved problem. We have thought that if a ship has a 
certain metacentric height and a certain range of positive stability she is quite safe 
from the action of a series of waves of any kind which we know to exist. If, however, 
a known ship (and perhaps more than one) has these safety- ensuring qualities and 
mysteriously disappears, it may be desirable to review the grounds of our belief to see 
whether any known noaBible eomhinaiion of circumstances may cause disaster. 

Lot us then first Driefly review the grounds of our belief. H^fty years ago Mr. Wm. 
Froude showed that the Urge angles occasionally reached in rolling are not duo to a 
■ingle wave-impulse, but are the cumuUtive effect of the operation of successive waves. 
The period T of a small double oscillation of a ship in water free from wave die- 

turbanoe and resistanoe is 2s' where k is the radius of gyration and h is the 

metacentric height (t.e., the height of the metacentro above the centre of gravity). 

The period T, of a wave is where I is the length of the wave from crest to 

crest and g is the acceleration due to gravity. The lino of action of the resultant of the 
supporting pressures acting on a ship in undisturbed water is the vertical through the 
centre of gravity of the volume of the water displaced by the ship. In wave- water it is 
in the normal to the effective wave-slope (which is approximately the wave- surface). 
The osciUatlon of this normal as the waves pass causes a varying <^uple tending to 
incline the vessel If the vessel is very ^dickly inclined by this cou^e she will pUce her- 
self in or near the normal and the inolinih^ couple will be of zero value. If, however, 
her movements are very siowi the normdl may make one or more oscillations before any 
appreciable effect is produced on the vessel. The tendency to incline in one direction 
caused by the normu acting on one side of the vertical is checked by the rapid oscilla- 
tion of the normal to the otner tide of the vertical It ii^ therefore, evident that the 
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relation betw(^on the period of the ship and that of the wave normal is a dominatioff 
feature in the resulting movement of the ship. Mr. W. Froude’s mathcroaticiu 
solution of this relation is the basis of our belief that we understand the behaviour 
of a ship in the uniform system of waves when the vosAl is placed broadside on to 
the waves. To obtain this solution he assumed that within tfie limits considered , the 
moment of stability varied as the angle of inclination. In the curvo of righting levers 
of a ship, usually known as a curvo of stability, this condition holds generally for angles 
up to about 10 , The curve usually roaches a maximum value at about 30® to 40® 
and vanishes at GO® to 80®, so that for largo angles of roll the assumption does not 
hold. On this assumption, however, ho showed that the motion of a ship amongst 
such a system of waves is the sumo as fur still water phis a motion composed of two 
si-io terms. The amphtude of this latter motion depends ufion the maximum slope 


of the waves and the ratio ", (the period of the ship in undisturbed water to the period 

of the wave). If the ship starts from rest in the upright, 0 is the maximum angle of 
inclination of the ship and (f, the maximum wavo-Klope ; then 




1 

1- 


ijii 

T,-' 


Ho considered several solutions of the equation of motion : — 

(1) T=T, ; this is synchronism, and the angle of inclination gradually incroases. 
Kach wave- impulse adds something to the ship's inclination, and without any resist- 
a nee to rolling the vessel would capsize. 


(2) - 0 ; this is the case of the ship's period being very small compared with that 

*1| 

of the wave. 6 will then bo positive and equal to In other words, the ship will 
place herself normally to the wave- slope. The maximum amphtude will only be the 
maximum wave-slope. 


K 


<■ 


In this case the wave-period is greater than that of the ship and 9 ia 


always jioaitivc and greater than The vessel always inclines away from the wavo- 
slope. If 


T 

T, 






1,9 


le 

7 




'i'ha nearer ^ is to unity the larger is the maximum amplitude. 

T -v 

(4) In this case the wave- period is less than that of the ship, and 0 is 

always negative. The vessel inclines towards the wave-slope. 


If ^ = I-l, then# = - 4-70 
I| 

^ ‘ rSO, then 
^ = 20,then*= *«,; 
J.=2-235, then«=J»,. 


This shows the advantage of having T groatex than T|. 

The ship goes through a cycle of changes of extreme angle of roll. Mr. W. f^oude 

T T fi 

oonsidoTcd the effect of variations of noon these oycles. ^ is better than 

X| ^ li 4 

s so that it is better to lengthen t than to shorien it. Similar results for 2 

Ti 6 

and ) respeotively gave better results bjr lengtheiLlng than shortenifig T, In each of 
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T 5 T ft 

the eaegs ^ r results show havJked omJhtioM in which, while the 

T| 9 T, 0 

▼essol swings towards the vertical, she docs not roach it but swings hack again. The 
lengthened value of T here also gave better resulta t han for shortening it. 

The results given above are greater than would be obtained in practice, because 
refitstancehds been mgUded, I^ater he determined the effect of resistance upon rolling 
in still water free from waves. He determined the law of rcaistanco and found it to 
vary partly as the angular velocity and partly as the square of it. He rolled a ship, 
and alter she was allowed to roll free From disiurbimce he measured the angle of 
inclination at the end of each roll. These showed the nWe of extinction of the rolling 
due to the resistance. ITio loss of extreme angle of loll betv cen one roll and the 
next represontetl the work done by the ship in rolling. It is pos8ii)lo to calculate 
the work done in inclining the vessel to any angle, and the difTcrcnce between the 
amount of work thus done in two different angles represents the difference in woik 
necessary and therefore work done in resistance to bring the ship to these angles 
of inclination. Hence the work done by resistance between two consecutive rolls 
can be actually measured by measuring the extreme angle of inclination in Buccc*sBive 
rolls. 

Having determined the resistance in terms of angles of roll and time, it was easy 
to determine the law which represented the resistance in terms of the angular velocity. 

In applying this to waves, all that is necessary is to take account of the fact that 
the position of equilibrium about which the ship oscillates is the normal to the efft'ctivo 
wave-fllopo.‘ This normal has a definite oscillation about a fixed veilira). It is, 
therefore, possible to determine the angle of inclination in terms of time. 

As these angles of roll may be considerable, the assumption U]>on which the general 
solutions for unrcJiUUd rolling^ already given, were bas(^ will not hold. The actual 
moments of stability depend upon the form of the ship and the position of its centre 
of gravity, and as those vary in different ships it is only possil)le to obtain the relation 
between inclination and time by a special investigation in each case. A solution by 
h method of graphic integration was devised by Mr. W. Froudo and has been applied 
to a very small number of cases. The information necessary to obtain a solution 
in any one case is as follows : — 

(1) A curve of righting lovers in terms of angle of inclination. This is called a 
curve of statical stability. 

(2) The form and period of the wave on wliivh the ship is supposed to ho placed 
broi^edde on. 

(3) The constants which determine the actual value of the resistance moment in 
terms of the angular velocity. Those can bo obtained by rolling the ship in still 
wrater and observing the rate of extinction of rolling when that extinction is duo to 
resistance only. The form of the curve of extinction can bo obtained by rolling a 
model of the ship, but the actual ordinates of the curve for an actual ship can only 
be obtained by experiment on the ship herself, or by inference from a similar ship of 
approximately the same size, form, and arrangements. 

A consideration of these three necessities for the solution of one particular case 
shows that a oonsidcrablo amount of work is necessary for dct<ermining the angle of 
inclination in terms of time. In waves oven this solution can only bo made for one as* 
sumed maximum angle of inclination as a starting condition. For instance, in any case 
where a ship. is assumed to start with a maximum inclination of 20** it is only possible 
to obtain one solution of angles of inclination in terms of time. If we take another 
maximum angle of inclination, another complete solution is necessary. The work of 
each solution is considerable. 

For ships which vary much in draught and condition of loading it is evident that 
for each ship the work of complete investigation for all the conditions of loading of 
different w'avos and different angles of maximum inclination is very great. For this 
reason the investigation of rolling by the Froude graphic method has only been made 
for a very small number of oases, and our knowledge of the actual angles of inclination 
of ships obtained by this method is very small. 

tpie curve of statical stability is worked out for many ships In a few conditions of 
draught and position of centre of gravity. These curves are of little practical value* 
b^aute they serve as oompamons petweeii ships. It is assumed that if a ship 
a fair irange'of stattckl Sta^flity, f.e., that the angle of vanishing statical stability 
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is not leas than, say, 60*» and the maximum righting leyer is not unlike some previous 
ship which * has boon to sea and come home again * safely, this ship will \)e safe. 
This assumption is based on the belief that onlv what has happened to previous ships 
will happen to the one in question ; that is, that the contingencies of waves will m 
the same in all cases. But when we find that occasionally ships are missing we are 
compelled to ask ourselves the question — ^is it i^ssiblo that some occasional con- 
tingencies of sea or ship, or both, may exist which wUl produce a dangerous and perhaps 
fatal roll T 

Mr. W. Froude's investigations were made for a uniform system of waves. He 
showed that in unrtaiated roUlhg if a ship initially at rest and in the upright position 


m 

is acted upon by a uniform series of waves such that rp" “ ^ • where p and q aro the 


smallest whole numbers which express this ratio, then the rolling of the ship will be 
in cycles, the maximum inclination in each roll gradually increasing, and again 
gradually diminishing, and so on. The period of occurrence of the maximum of 
maxima will bo 2 9 T. The number of times the ship passes through the upright 
in each complete cycle is 2 p or 2 9 , whichever is the smaller. The ship is upright 
at the middle of the cycle, and on either side of this middle there is an equal maximum 


which is approximately ^ , and never exceeds this value (where is maximum 
q-p 

wave-slope). If T is much larger than T„ and therefore p is much larger than 


then the value of 6 , . approaches 6 , ^ and is loss than the wave-slope. If T 

9-P P 

is much smaller than T,, then the value of ^ approaches If T is nearly 

q - p 


equal to T„ then B^ ^ approaches a high value. 
q - p 

From this it Is soon that our investigations in unresisted rolling may be over a 
very wide field, but would produce no definite result in the matter <n finding oases of 
large angles of roll in practice. We can only obtain valuable results when resistance 
is included. 

Mr. K. £. Froudo in 1806 was led to deal with the subject of non-uniform rolling of 
shim in an assumed uniform system of waves which did not synchronise with the ship, 
such as is dealt with above for unresisted rolling, and he dealt with the effect of 
resistance in such a case. He pointed out that there is a particular phase-relation 
between the ship and the wave which wiU produce uniform rolling, just as there is in 
the case of a synchronous system of waves. If at any sta^ for any reason the roll- 
ing is of the cyclic character oonsidered in nan-resisted r^ng, then the rtsistanct 
must gradually introduce uniformity, because the rolling is made up of two sets of 
oscillations — 


(1) That due to the rolling relatively to the water surface, such as would occur 
in undisturbed water. 

(2) That due to the oscillation of the water-surface itself, caused by the passage 
of the wave. 


We have already seen that the resisted oscillation in undisturbed water gradually 
decreases when the vessel is left free to oscillate, but takes place in practically uniform 
time T. The oscillation of the water-surface is forced on me ship and causes a simple 
harmonic oscillation of the ship in time T| in algebraic addition to that due to the 
free resisted oscillation. When the maximum angle of a roll due to the free osoilla* 
tion coincides with the maximum angle due to the forced oscillation of the wave, we 
•hall have a maximum extreme inclination which is the sum of that duo to the free 
and the forced. When they are in opposition we shall have a minimum extreme 
oscillation which is the difference of these two. At stages between ooinoidence and 
opposition we shall have extreme angles vaiying between maximum and minimum. 
As time goes on the extreme angle due to the free oscillation gradually decreases under 
resistance, and the sum and the difference referred to above improximate to each 
other, and the rolling becomes that due to the wave alone. We have seen that In 
the case of unresisted rolling where the wave and the ship synohroniae there is an 
addition to the angle of inclination for eeoh passage of the wave, and were it not for 
vesistanoe tbtse accumulated inoreaees woula cause the veiael to upset. But In the 
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oMo of resisted rolling each increase of extreme angle of roll causes an increase in the 
work Jbno upon the resistance of the ship, and wnen the increase in work done in 
increasing the angle of heel by each passage of the wave equals the work done in 
increasing the resistance incurred in swinging through this greater angle, then wo 
shall have a balance ot condition and a uniform angle of roll The angle at which 
this balance takes place depends on the period and maximum slope of the wave 
and the ooofficients of resistance between the ship and the water. For instance, 
with a maximum wave-slope of 3** and with a ratio of ship to wave- period of 1* 1 the 
value of the angle of ultimata uniform rolling in the case of H.M.S. Revenge was found 
to bo 13® *9 without bilge-keels and 10®* 8 with them. In the case of synchronism 
of the ship and the wave, the rolling is uniform always and reaches a maximum of 
41®* 1 without and 14®'85 with bilge-keels. The nearer the wave and ship are to 
synchronism, the larger is the maximum inclination reached before uniform rolling 
sets in and during uniform rolling. Resistance is of much more importance in the 
case of synchronism. If the ratio of ship to wave- period bo 1*3, the maximum 
angle before uniform rolling is reached is 8®* 25 without and 6®* 6 with bilge- kools, 
while that due to uniform rolling is 4® *35 without and 4®* 24 with. We see. therefore, 
the important part that the near approach to synchronism plays in creating largo 
angles of roll and the value of bilge- keels in reducing the rolling in conditions 
approaching synchronism. When on waves of smaller period, when small angles of 
roU may be expected, the bilge-keels give but small advantage. The, aseumption in 
these cases is that the vessel starts from rest in the upright tn the mid^height of the 
wave, and that the rolling is caused by the assumed uniform swell The vessel will 
go through the cyolio change already described and will reach a maximum inclination 
of not more than double that which she roaches when uniform rolling has set in. 

A later investigator. Colonel Russo of the Italian Navy, found hy experiment 
that by varying the assumption as to starting condition of the ship, by letting 
the wave-action begin to operate Brst when the vessel is upright and at rest on 
the crest of the wave^ the maximum angle before uniform roUi^ sots in can be 
more than four times that due to uniform rolling if the time of the ship is greater 
than that of the swell There is an infinite number of solutions of rolling amongst 
waves because there is an infinite number of initial circumstances, but. whatover them 
may be. the rolling in a uniform swell will always soon degenerate into a series of 
uniform forced oscillations in tho wave- period. 

From this discovery of Colonel Russo's we see that the region of investigation of 
possible causes of upsetting is removed from that of uniform rolling even in a non- 
synchronous sea. llie following table shows for tho Revenge with bilge-keels the 
variation in maximum angle of inclination before and during uniform rollmg in terms 
of the period and length of the swell : — 

Period of swell in seconds . . 8 10 12 13' 3 15 17 10 

Length of iweU in feet. . . 328 512 738 910 1163 1481 1860 

Maximum angle in degrees before 

uniform roUing . ... 6*3 8*0 14*7 21*4 17*1 13*0 11*0 

Maximum angle m degrees during 

uniform ro^g .... 2*5 4*2 12*6 21*4 15*4 11*0 8*7 

The period of free rolling of the Revenge through small anglos for a double roll was 
about 16 seconds. The loregoing shows that the maximum rolling (which ooours 
at synohronism) took place at a period of swell of 13*3 seconds. The period of roll 
was leas at largo than small osoillations. The above figures are for waves varying from 
^th to of their length in height. The length of wave which corresponds to 
maximum inclination is 910 feet and height is about one-fiftieth. The maximum 
wave-slope for such waves is 3®*6. Wo are in the habit of dealing with waves of 
one-twentieth of their length in height for strength oaloulations. Observers have 
reooided waves in the open ocean of 600 to 800 feet in length and of 30 to 45 feet in 
height, so that we know that the slope of the waves assumed by Colonel Russo is muoh 
lees thkn may be encountered at sea. A wave whose length is twenty times its height 
has a maximum slope of 9®. Records bf waves having^a ratio of height to length of 
as great as one-thirteenth have been' published. Ihe maximum slope of wave 
oorresponding to these proportions is 14®. If it is admissible to take much larger 
anglsB of wave-slope we may expect to get muoh larger angles of maximum inclm* 
tIOD both before uniform rolling sets in and when it does. In a ease given by Mr. 
I^oude in which the maximum molination in the Jfevfnge before uniform rolling was 
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•] 2^, he ehowed by oaloulfttion that the oorrefiponding maximum waTe-filope must 
have been 6® ’09. For 20® maximum inclination the wave-Bjopo was 10®*3.<- Both 
these eases were for periods of ship and wave of 10 and 13 seconds respectively. 
For similar periods of 16 and 14*6 seconds the wavo-slopo to produce 20® maximum 
before uniform rolling is only 7®. These figures give some Mca of the effect of the 
wave-slope on the maximum inclination* It is to be romemDered that these arc the 
maximum angles obtained by Mr. Froudo ; but if we take Colonel Russo^s maximum 
angles, which in some cases arc double those obtained by Mr. Froudo. it is easy to see 
that large wave-slopes may produce very large angles of roU. 

Summarising, wo see that : — 

(1) With wave-slopes of 3®*6 the angles of maximum roll obtained in the Hevetige 
with l)i^-keels may taken at 22®. 

(2) This roll takes place when synchronism exists liolwocn the wave and the ship, 
when the wave is 010 feset long and 18^ feet liigh and has a wave-slow of 3®*6. 

(3) Waves exist wluch are of tins length, but which may have a height of 60 feet, 
and possibly more, and a wave-slope of 10®. 

(*1) In such steejier waves wo should expect to get much larger angles of roll. 

(6) Each ship hM peculiarities of rolling due to its form as well os to its lading 
and bilgo-keels, Ac. 

(6) These peculiarities and the effect they have upon rolling, and the effect different 
waves will have ui)on the rolling of the ship, can be.st bo studioil ex [x^imen tally. 

It was my intention when you appoinlod mo as your President to have placed before 
you the i-oeults of an experimental study made on lines somewhat similar to those 
carried out by Colonel Russo, but extended to a w idc range of types of ship, waves, and 
resiNtance. 

The machine for carrying out those experiments is practically complete, but having 
met with an accident at the end of April lost which incapacitated me for some time I 
was prevented from being able to do any tiling to this subject since then. 1 am, there- 
fore, obliged to ask you to be content with the general rdswn^ of the subj’cct which 
has been given* 

• I think enough has been said to show w'hat a field of investigation is open to the 
experimenter. The little that has been done and published by Colonel Russo is only 
for throe battleships of about the same size. For the great bulk of the ocean way- 
farers nothing has been done. If it is possible to determine the kind of rolling which 
is likely to take place under stated conditions it scorns to be desirable to do so. 

In all that has been said it will be seen that it is possible to determine experimentally 
the kind of rolling which will lake place in a ship which is snug and seaworthy. But 
it is also possible to study the effect of loose water in a ship under the same set of 
conditions as to waves, l^ing, and form of ship. This part of the subj'oct has not 
received any experimental treatment except in a very limited number of full-sized 
ships. It is quite conceivable that some conditions of loose water associated with 
some conditions of sea may produce large angles of inclination. 

The subject has been treated as one in which it is probable that the kind of waves 
met with at sea will bo uniform in size and period. That this is not so is a fact with 
which we are all more or loss famihar. The effect of a uniform system of waves is 
rapidly to induce a condition of uniform roUing. But any deviation from uniformity 
of sea immediately introduces non-uniformity of rolling, and generally greater 
extreme angles of roll. Any experimental study of the action of waves upon a ship 
must include a variation in the character of the waves. The field of investigation u 
thereby widened and the search for large angles of inclination made more laborious. 
But the work is of a kind which can bo done b v many people, and oaii be done fairly 
rapidly, so that there seems to be no insnporable objection to doing it. The detaQs 
of the apparatus need not be described, ^t the study of the objects attained may 
be of interest. 

(1) Wave- motion is simulated by the revolution about parallel axes of two parallel 
cranks of different lengths. The line joining the ends of the arms of the cranks is 
always in the line of the normal to Uie wave-surface, and a line perpendicular to it is 
therefore pfwallel to the wave-surface. 

(2) From the form of the ship are determined curves which are the shape of rollers 
which roll on a straight line parallel to the wave-sufface. The form of these rpUers 
is such that the model of the ship in roPIng maintaips iho position in xela jion to tl]i^ 

. vave-surfaoe (<i) which outs of constant volume of, displaoepient ai any angWof inopp^ 
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Hon ; (h) in wbioh the perpendicular to the straight lino parallel to the wavo-surfaco 
through the point of contact is the line of the resultant of the water- pressures acting 
on the yessel. 

(3) The resistanoe to rolling is obtained by {a) electro- magnets, the current to 
which is TOnorated by the motion of the model, (6) secondary electro- magnet, the current 
for which is in the firsi? magnet, (a) represents the resistance duo to the angular 
velooity, (6) represents the square of that velocity. 

The variations in the lengths of the cranks and the speed of revolution give tho 
variation in the wave-form assumed. Tho variation in the electric current by resist- 
ancoH in the circuit gives the variation in the resistances to rolling of tho ship. For 
instance, the current necessary to represent the rosistanen of a ship with bilge-keels 
is very different from that for one without. 

It is hoped that suffioient has been said to call attention to the possibility of 
extended study of the rolling of ships at sea, so that some valuablo work may bo 
done in this important subject. 


The following Papers were then read : -- 

1. The Oriyin and Production of Corruyation of Tramway liaih} 

By W. Wordy Beaumont, MJnsLC,E, 

The explanation of the presentalion of this paper on a subject previously dis- 
cussed in a brief paper by the author before the Association in VJ07 is the fac't 
that, although the serious increase of con ligation since that date has caused much 
trouble, expenio, and public annoyance, the leal cause of corrugation hns not been 
recognised. One and the chief rouMon for this is the fact that corrugation can only 
bo prevented by <‘alling halt in the diret'tion in which tram-car design hius 
increasingly tended in recent tunes. Great weight on small wheels at high 
speeds means a combination which is destructive to any permanent-way whiim, 
as a tramway or street ruilw'ay, can be made with any known materials and used 
on the common highway. As an abstract of the paper which Ibe author now 
presents, be repeats and sunplemonts the salient points appealed to in his 
explanation of the causes ana production of corrugation as previously outlined, 
and this he docs with a full knowledge of the numerous writings and experi- 
ments on the subject by the authors of papers on the subject and of inquiries 
by home and Continental bodies troubled by this engineering ailment. 

Although the physical and mochatiical conditions involved in tho origin of cor- 
rugation are comnlex, tho mode of operation of the causes is simple, and for an 
explanation simpfo phenomena of known rocurronco and adaptation in engineer- 
ing works may be appealed to for this purpose. When a piece of cold iron 
or steel is subjected to pressure exceeding tho limit of elastic conipressinii by a 
rolling or hammering action, or by these combined, tho result is spreading of the 
material and change of the dimensions. The hammering or rolling work done 
upon a surface tends to compress the material beneath it ; but being nearly 
incompressible and unchangeable in density, the material flows, and change of 
form results. 

Generally the material thus changed in form Buffers pormnnentljf no greater 
Btressos than those within its elastic limit of compression or extension. When, 
however, the material i« not free to flow or change its form in the direction in 
which the Btroeses sot up would act, the effect of continued work done on the 
surface is the growth of compressive stress exceeding clastic rcBistance. 

In railway rails the freedom for the flow of the material is limited. Harden- 
ing of the surface takes place, and destriiotivo compression of the surface material 
is set up. If the material be cast iron the destructive compression causes crum- 
bling of the Buperficios, and the consequent relief of the material immediately 
below from stress beyond that of elastic compression ; but when the material is 
that of stcol rails crumbling U delayed by its greater elastic extensibility pd 
toughness, the upper part near the surface being under intense compression, 
di^rentiating from a maximum at the surface. 

^Published in full in Engineering, The Electrician, and The , Electrical 
Review, September 8, 1911. 
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The repeated running of the heavily laden tramcar wheel over the rail does 
thus gradually compresB the surface of the crown of the rail. Of thjs stress 
transversely the material relieves itself partially by the detrusion at the edges 
of the rail, where it forms a lip on the outside or on the groove side, or on both. 
This lip remains on the outside of the rail, but is worn off on the inside by 
the wheel flange. In the longitudinal direction the stresses arising from the 
compression of the surface material are not thus relieved. Areas of maximum 
compression are thus originated round points separated by distances which are 
determined mainly by the relation between compression resistance and elastic 
tensile strength of the material rolled, but in part by the relative hardness of 
the roller and rail and by the mechanical conditions which affect the area of the 
rail and roll contact. The heavily laden tramcar wheel presses into the surface of 
the rail, and as it rolls along presses before it a wave of compression the trans- 
lation of which involves the destructive rupture of the surface or the rise of the 
wheel over the minute crest of the wave. The result is the formation of an ex- 
tremely hard surface in patches of various shapes and lengths, and separated by 
distances depending on several conditions, including the mechanical properties 
of the rail, its combined hardness and toughness. Where the bright hard 
patches alternate with an approach to regularity with the dull and rougher 
surface patches the result is known as corrugation. This character of sur- 
face may be found on every heavily worked tramway under conditions of such 
impartial contrariety that it may be ascribed to conditions of origin which are 
general. 

The remedy appears to bo: (1) lighter cars; (2) larger wheels; (3) harder 
rails; (4) moderate speeds. 


2. Amchuiz OyrchCo^npass. By G. K. B. Elphinstonb. 

This apparatus is a compass in the true sense of the word ; that is to say, it 
takes up a definite direction on any part of the earth’s surface, so that its axle 
points to the true north and south, or is, in other words, parallel with the 
meridian. This position is arrived at automatically no matter in what position 
the compubs is started. 

The apparatus consists of a rapidly rotating gyrostat enclosed in a casing so 
suspended that the centre of gravity of the whole system is considerably below 
the point of suspension, and on that account the system is acted upon by 
gravity like a pendulum. The action of gravity is such as to keep the axle of 
the rotating gyro always horizontal. 

When the axle of the gyro is pointing in any direction except parallel to the 
meridian the gyro-wheel tends to maintain its plane of rotation nxed in space, 
irrespective of the rotation of the earth, and the rotation of the earth would 
merely carry round the gyro with its plane of rotation remaining parallel to its 
original plane. 

Under these conditions one end of the axle would dip down from the hori- 
zontal or tangential position on the surface of the gloM, and the other end 
would incline upwards. This tendency, however, is opposed by the force of 
gravity acting as described above, and there follows a precession turning the 
axle towards the meridian, this precession continuing until the effect of gravity 
has caused the axle to become horizontal once more. 

Should this condition be reached after the gyro-axle has crossed the meridian, 
the further rotation of the earth will cause a reversal of the inclination of the axle 
from the horizontal or tangential position on the globe, and on that account the 
precession will be reversed. 

From the above it follows that the axle of the gyrostat would oscillate to 
and fro across the meridian, the only cause for these oscillations to cease l^ing 
the friction of the suspension. In order that the system may take up a definite 
position with good precision this friction has to be very small in amount, and 
therefore the swin£[ing to and fro would continue for a very long period of time. 
To get over this difficulty a method of damping these swings without the intro- 
duction of friction is required. This it obtained by making use of the current 
of air set in motion by the rapidly revolving wheel. 
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This current of air is led out through a horizontal tuho at the lowest part 
of the tyro casing and tangential to its periphery ; the air blast acts horizontally. 

When the gyro-axle is horizontal — that is to say, when precession in any 
one direction has ceased — the air-blast is symmetrically situated as regards the 
vertical line through the suspended system, and on this account the air blast 
may be considered as divided into two blasts, equal in speed and volume and 
distance from the centre lino, and under such conditions there is no tendency 
for the reaction of the still air to cause any movement of the gyro-casing other 
than a slight swinging of the suspended system in a plane coincident with the 
plane of rotation of the gvm. If, however, the axis of the gyro is inclined from 
the horizontal position, which is the case whenever the gyro is processing, and 
therefore not coinciding with the meridian, then the outlet of the air current is 
tilted to one side of tho centre line, and the reaction caused thereby is in such 
a direction as to apply a turning moment about the vertical axis of the suspended 
system, and under the influence of this turning moment a precession of the gyro- 
axle takes place vertically in such a direction os to bring the axis once more 
horizontal. 


FRIDAY, SEPTEMDEIt 1. 


The following Papers and Report were read ; — 

1, On Electric Drives for Screw Propellers, By H. A. Mayor. 

The problems of marine engineering have until recent years been solved by the 
application of various forms of the reciprocating steam engine, and the form, 
power, speed, and general arrangement of power-driven vessels have been developed 
in connection with this moans of propulsion. The advent of the steam turbine 
and more recently of the explosive type of reciprocating engine has opened up 
new lines of development, and in certain deportments there is evidonco that those 
lines involve the use of inlcnnediate devices botwoon the power-producing and 
the power-absorbing oloments of the machinery. The necessity for these devices 
arises when the proi)erties of the propeller in respect to the best rate of revolu- 
tion for the highest economy are incompatible with the same conditions as applied 
to the requirements emerging from the power generator. The divergent in 
these properties may bo very small or it may be very great. If the divergence 
be small, there is generally little or no advantngo in respect of fuel economy to 
be gained by iho interposition of a transmis.sion arrangement, with its necessary 
mechanical or other losses ; but even in such cases it may be that the transmission 
arrangemeitt otherwise unnecessary may provide means of dealing with require- 
ments which the steam turbine or internal-combustion engine are incapable of 
meeting. For example very rapid manoeuvring at full power requires in the case 
of iho steam turbine a separate or partially separate reversing equipmenr., and 
in the case of the explosive intornal-combnstion engine the most convenient device 
hitherto produced is the one of compressed air in the working cylinders for pro- 
ducing the required changes in the direction of motion. 

It is to be understood that there are many cases where the intervention of a 
transmission arrangement does not api^ar to offer any advantage in fuel economy. 
The limitations imoosed upon the designer by the beam and draught of the ship 
and the weight to be carried may altogether exclude the use of the ii'ansmission 
devices and necessitate the direct application of the power to the work. For 
example, in high-sneod shallow-draught vessels, or in vessels where the speed is 
high relatively to the dimensions of the ship, the sacrifice in economy by running 
at a high rate of revolution is not so s^reat as to warrant the introduction of any 
intermediate gear which would increase the weight of the vessel and therefore the 
power to drive her. 

Some suggestions have been made from time to time for applying transmission 
arrangements to vessels of the type of the TjutiUania and lifmtfctania, but these 
are not in the opinion of the present writer by any means favourable cases for 
transmission arrangements. 

7*1^6 advantages of electric transmission over other competing methods may be 
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most concisely stated by pointing out the deficiencies of the other two methods 
as compared with the electrical. In the case of the mechanical transmisgion by 
the tooth -gear which has been carried out by the Parsons Marine 8team Turbine 
Company and by the Westinghouse Company in America the results at sea appear 
to be quite satisfactory, but wo are still left with the necessity of providing a 
reversing turbine, and while there are means of connecting two separate units to 
the same shaft frequent and sudden reversal of motion of the propeller by means 
of the reversing turbines would probably disturb the satisfactory running con- 
dition ot the gear, so that while it has licen demonstrated to be suited for long- 
distance runs it remains to be proved that it will stand the rough-and-tumble 
service of a vessel where there is much ^backing and filling' to do. In weight, 
price, and economy the mechanical transmission-gear appears to show no advan- 
tage over the electric gear, os the same economy and weight per shaft horse- 
pow'er can be guaranteed for the electric transmission as is claimed for the 
mechanical gear transmission. This arises from the fact that the gear ratio can 
be made higher. 

The other competitor is the Fottinger hydraulic transmission, an interesting 
and ingenious projxisition. It has one apparent advantage over the mechanical 
gear, viz., that it is less rigi4l in its character, but it is not so fiexiblo as the 
electric transmission, and it also lacks the possibility of convenient application 
or withdrawal of individual units, although it might be developed in this respect. 
The cfTiciency claimed for it is as high as can attained by electrical means. 
The costs and weights are not known to the author, but the experience of trans- 
mission with high-pressure water is not uniformly encouraging, and for an equal 
range of adaptation it appears certain that the electric transmission will be 
cheaper and more efficient, and the convenience in manoeuvring is entirely in 
favour of the electric gear. 

To show that the advantages claimed for the electric gear can be realised in 
practice a vessel has been built and experimental trials and demonstrations have 
taken place in the presence of the leading shipowners and shipbuilders on the 
Clyde. The author believes he is justified in claiming that he has proved that 
the claims made as to convenience and rapidity of manoeuvring and the prac- 
ticability of the whole ori'angenient have been fully demonstrated. The actual 
economy to be gained is a miostion of study of individual cases. Many of these 
have been gone into, and altnough in some it has been found that there is no room 
for electric transmi.ssion, others seem to offer conditions favourable to the use of 
the electric arrangement, which has always against it the handicap of additional 
cost and usually of additional weight. It has therefore to win its way against 
an initial disadvantago which is rather hard to overcome, but the indications are 
that the ultimate advantages in many instances are such as to warrant the addi- 
tional expenditure in view of the economy to bo gained. 

Drawings and photographs of the experimental vessel, and also general 
arrangement of equipments which have been designed and compared with the 
normal equipments for the same vessels, wore shown. 


2. Electriad Steering, By B. P. Haioh, B,Sc,, Assoc, M,lnst,C,E. 

Electrical steering offers considerable advantages for steamers aa well os for 
vessels propelled by internal-combustion engines, for the improved economy cor- 
responds to a saving of weight in boilers and fuel. Difficulty has been expe- 
rienced in obtaining a reliable system of control, capable of dealing with the power 
necessary to put the helm hard over in emergency in the shortest possible time, 
and possessing sufficient sensitiveness to enable an accurate course to be kept by 
moving the rudder promptly in small angles. Sensitiveness is shown by absence 
of * time lag ' between the movement of the hand-wheel and the corresponding 
movement of the rudder, and in this respect electrical geaie promise an improve- 
ment on steam gears, whose economy is reduced when large control valves are 
fitted. Sensitiveness also requires an absence of undue * idle travel ’ of the 
hand- wheel, but a certain small amount ii' nevertheless desirable. The steering 
motor may be started and stopped, for every motion of the tudder, hut it S 
preferably kept running continuously, mechanical control being ihtroduced either 
in the form of hydraulic transmission or in the form ifiagneiio cluicHes' aj| 
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developed by the writer of this paper. In the latter type uf f;ear two magnetic 
clutches are employed, these being fitted at opposite ends of tho motor ; and, as 
no geanng i« kept continuously in motion, the wear and tear, as well as the cur- 
rent required, are reduced to a minimum. The clutches prevent the shock of the 
sen being transmitted to tho electrical system, and as they have comuderable 
flywheel effect, the cusront taken by tho motor does not fluctuate widely under 
normal conditions, and the steering gear may therefore be biippliod from the 
ship’e lighting generator. To economise power it is advantageous to arrange the 
gear so that greater leverage is obtained when tho rudder is hard over thou when 
amidships, and by doubling tho leverage in this manner a saving of .30 per cent, 
may be made in the motor power. Drawings were shown of a steering gear 
suitable for on 11^-inch rudder-post, and of a smaller gear uf tho same type, 
built by Messrs. Brown Brothers & tk)., Ltd., nf Kosebank, Edinburgh, suitable 
for a 7-inch post. When tested against an artificial hydraulic load the latter 
gear developed a torque of 60 foot tons nt the rudder-post and showed an 
efficiency of over 60 per cent, at half load. It was found capable of moving the 
tiller through 70^ in 25 seconds and responded to motions of the hand- wheel 
equivalent to 1*^ of helm. 

3 . T/tc Sintjle-phnse Jlepulswn Motor, 

By Thomas F. Wall, M.Sc,, M,Enj,, Assoc.MJnsLC.E, 

The single phase repulsion motor partakes partly of the nature of a trans- 
former and partly of the nature of a synchronous machine, and this dual effect 
gives rise to certain difficulties of treatment which are further complicated by 
the fact that tho flux distribution in the air gup is nut sinusoidal. 

In the first part of the paper expressions were deduced for the following 
quantities (tho flux distribution in the air gap being taken as triangular or 
trapezoidal as tho case may be) : — 

1. The E.M.F. induced in the stator winding duo to an alternating current 
in that winding. 

2. The E.M.F. induced in the rotor winding due to an alternating current in 
the stator winding. 

3. Tho E.M.F. induced in the rotor winding when rotating in the field due to 
an alternating cuirent in the stator winding. 

4. The E.M.F. induced in the stator winding due to an alternating current in 
the rotor winding, 

5. The E.M.F. induced in the rotor winding duo to an alternating current in 
that winding. 

Curves wore given which have been deduced from the expressions for Nos. 
2, 3, and 4, and which enable the values of these K.M.F.s to bo rapidly detor- 
iTiined for any value of the dif placement of the rotor brushes from tho stator axis. 

In the second part of the paper the above rei^ulte were employed in develop- 
ing the theory of the repulsion motor. The theory cannot be explained in a few 
words, but it results in the establishment of a series of simultaneous equations, 
the solutions of which give expressions for tho speed, stator current, power 
factor, and power of tho motor. It was shown that, if the vector of the applied 
pressure be drawn in the direction of the ordinate axis, the extremity of the 
current vector moves over the circumference of a circle which passes through 
the origin, and that diameter which pa.s8C8 through the origin is inclined to the 
abscissa axis at a certain angle, the magnitude of which depends upon the resist- 
ance and the leakage reactance of the rotor ^winding. The torque and power of 
the motor are respectively represented by tho distance of the extremity of the 
current vector from certain lines. The speed is given by the intercept of the 
current vector on a line drawn at 90^ to that diameter of the circle which passes 
through the origin. 

In the third part of the paper the* results of some tests on a fl-b.h.p. motor 
were given, and the agreement of the ^values of the stator current, the power 
factor, and the speed as deduced from the theory and the values determined 
from the teet wae shown in the form of corves. The curves have been plotted 
with Uie speeds as absoissss. 
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Finally a method of calculating tho open circuit characteristic of a 
phase motor was given. The apiuied pressure was assumed to be eiimsoidal, 
and the effect of saturation on the shape of the current wave was taaen into 
account. 

4, Some Preliminary Notes on a Study as to Humdn Susceptibility to 
Vibration, By W. Pollard Dioby and Captain Sankey. 

The authors pointed out that the variation of individual human sensitiveness 
has been investigated in regard to senses of taste, sight, sound, and weight; and 
remarked that the phenomenon of tho fact that difrci*cnt persons are affected In 
different manners by tho same conditions of vibration calls for investigation. 
The phrase ‘human susceptibility to vibration* was coined to cover the range 
of sensitiveness of various people to vibrations of short duration of different 
amplitude and frequency, together with their opinions as to when these vibrations 
approached or exceeded the point of being a nuisance. 

The authors have employed both verbal standards of degree of vibration and 

precise unit of measurement. The former ranges from 1 to 8 degrees, 
•mpcrceptible vibrations being classed as 1, and perceptible vibrations consti- 
tuting an excessive nuisance as 8. The precise unit of measurement is that 
of a vibration having a maximum linear amplitude of ^th millimeter at a fre- 
quency of 10 cycle per second. From their investigations, so far confined to only 
a limited number of cases, the authors deduce that : — 

(1) The range of vibration classed as imperceptible is a wide one. Generally 
vibrations having an intensity of 0*10 in 0*20 unit are imperceptible, but are in 
a lesser number of cases classed as faintly or very faintly perceptible. 

(2) In regard to very faintly perceptible vibrations, three persons classed this 
as under 0*10 unit, six as between 0*10 and 0*20, six as between 0*40 and 0*50, 
while seven persons could only distinguish vibrations in excess of 0*60 unit. 

(3) All individuals show a fatigue effect and lose their sense of discrimination 
after thirty or forty minutes. Generally tlie sensitiveness is diminished. 

(4) Individuals are divisible into two broad classes. Those capable of dis- 
crimination of vibrations of small intensity do not give consistent opinions as 
to vibrations of large intensity. The opposite effect is observed in those capable 
of classifying vibrations of larger intensity. 

(5) So far the general consoiisua of opinion points to conditions of per- 
ceptible vibration just attaining a nuisance being reached for a mean intensity 
of one unit. Persons of delicate intensity rate this in the neighbourhood of 0*70 
unit, and persons of coarse perceptiveness at about two units. 

The authors suggested that it will be of interest to ascertain the effect of 
variations of conditions of physical health, age, sex, and occupation in this 
respect. 

They concluded by asking for the co-operation of members of the British 
Association by their acting as subjects for experiment, and urge that from many 
points of view, not least the legal one, there should 1^ some definition of what 
exact intensity of vibration constitutes a nuisance. Assistance in the further re- 
search contemplated by the authors will only involve spending about forty-fife 
minutes in Westmin.ster, during which time the visitor’s hand is placed on|a 
table and the opinions are expressed of the vibration of the table, whether im- 
perceptible, just perceptible, or a nuisance. f 

6. Interim Beport on Gaseous Explosions , — See Reports, p. 130. ’ 

6. The Electrical Conductivity of Light Aluminium Alloys. 

By Professor Ernest Wilson. 

The last report on the exposure tests of a certain series of light aluminium 
alloys was made in 1908. ‘ The present paper includes tests made in July 1911, 

‘ See Brit. Assoc. ReporU^ 1908. 
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Tho copper heriea have shown that alloying commercial aluminium alone with 
copper to the extent of 2-6 per cent. Is not to be recommended. The copper 
manganese specimens have nob seriously deteriorated in ten years. An alloy 
known as a * duralumin* bos been tested, and a report is made thereon. Its 
specific resistance is 6'35xl0-<‘ ohms at 15^ C. as against 2*70x10-* for pure 
commercial aluminium. 


MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 4. 

Joint Discussion with Section A on Aeronautics, 

The Principles of Flight. By Alokrnon E. Berriman. 

One of the greatest services that can be rendered to the science of aeronautics 
at the present time is to attract towards it tho serious interest of minds that have 
matured in other departments of the world's work. With this object in view an 
attempt will be made to give a reaumi of the more interesting problems as they 
are understood by the majority of students, in the hope that those taking part 
in the discussion may thereby be enabled to direct their remarks along such lines 
as shall add most to the sum total of our little knowledge in the short space of 
time available. 

The present predominance of the military aspect in the perspective view of 
the immediate future of aeronautics serves also to draw a dividing line between 
different fonns of aircraft, such as to group all syntcins essentially possessed of 
the ability to ascend vertically and hover stationary in the air on one side, and 
all those that can neither stand still in the air nor get up from anywhere, on the 
other. 

Balloons and Thus, the captive balloon and the iniin-lifting kite both 

perform useful work, although neither navigates the air at largo. The free 
moving aeroplane, on tho other hand, is frequently criticised because it does not 
at present possess the potential qualities of the as yw‘t unsuccessful helicopter. 

77ie Heliropter. —It seems necessary to pay some uttontion to the problem of 
the helicopter, therefore, in order to see how far an elementary investigation of 
its principles supports the likelihood of i^alising the possibilities frequently 
assumed in its favour. It has been suggested that some insects fiy on the heli- 
copter principle. 

It may be demonstrated that the very small helicopter is a remarkably success- 
ful toy, although the largo helicopter is as yet an unsuccessful rnai'hine. A 
mathematical ratio (see the * two-thirds power law* in summary of formulae) indi- 
cates that the application of increased power to a given si'rew is an inefficient 
method of increasing the lift. It is suggested tliat the ratio of essential 
deadweight to effective lifting area may also increase so disproportionately in 
large machines as to prevent tho practical success of the helicopter class. Inas- 
much as the largest screw for a given load is the most efficient, it is argued that 
the aeroplane is the helicopter of maximum efficiency ; inasmuch as it represents 
a blade element Hying on the straight line periphe^of a circle of infinite diameter. 

DiritjihUa. — Under the assumed division, dirigibles and aeroplanes have to be 
compared as alternative machines for fulfilling the some purpose. Both navigate 
tho air, but the dirigible, in addition, can ascend vertically and hover stationary 
above any given spot. Windy weather adversely affects both types of machines. 
In the aeroplane the gust is inimical ttfi .stability; in the dirigible a high wind 
exerts an enormous drifting force. Comparatively large sizes are necessary in 
dirigibles if they are to have a wide range of action. Tho more important dis- 
advantages of dirigibles result from tho permeability of the fabric to hydrogen, 
the costliness and inconvenience of ^ using this gas, and the disturbing influences 
of sunshine and shadow on buoyancy. 

Aeroplanes . — The aeroplane is the more interesting machine of the two in 
the eyes of the majority of students, owing to the popularity of flight as a sport. 
A broad treatment of the problems relating to this section divides them under 
1911. I I 
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two hoads : one dealins with the lift and resistance of the cambered plane, the 
other dealing with stability, which has always been the most important factor 
making for progress in aviation. • 

Calculattng Lift . — In the mathematical section, an hypothcbis that aeroplanes 
are supporteii in Sight by the inertia of the air, leads to the necessity of Andiog 
plausible expressions for mass and acceleration. 

Two dimensions ot the mass of air deflected ore plahsibly functions of the 
span and chord of the plane ; the third, which defines the depth of the stratum 
and is known as the * sweep * is taken as an empirical function of the chord, but 
this connection needs discussion. Acceleration is obviously a function of the 
angle of the plane, but difTorence of opinion exists as to how that angle should 
In* inctUiured. A suggestion is put forward in favour of the 'angle of deflection* 
measured at the point of intersection of tangents drawn to the loading and 
trailing edges of the piano, which needs discussion. From the assumed premisses 
a rough and i-eady fonnula for lift has been evolved (see sunmiary of formulfie). 

Ftlctwn . — In order Ui extend the premissea to cover a plausible expres- 
sion tor the rebistance to flight and the power expended IhciMKin, it is necessary 
to adopt a value for skin tridion. Zahm's experiments have been accepted as 
data (see summary of formulae), but the whole subject needs discussion. Skin 
friction is of such fundamental importance In aerodynamics that it is imperative 
to put it upon an accepted basis analogous to the position occupied by nonnal 
prtMasui'e. 

Coefficient of Flight . — The coefficient of flight, representing the resistance per 
unit load, may bo shown to be independent of speed, but to depend on the angle 
of the plane and to have a minimum value depending on the coefficient of skin 
friction. On the present hypothesis, the minimum coefficient of flight obtains 
with planes of a very small effective angle (about 5^), such as would necessitate 
Hying at much higher speeds than have hitherto been realised. The existence of 
an angle of least resistance is very important in connection with the problem of 
variable speed machines. « 

Body /Ir'it/ffancr. -liody resistance in a practical aeroplane is a supplementary 
resistance to that of the planes, and should always be considered as such. It 
stands in the way of realising the higher speeds that would load to the use of 
more efficient planes, but by enclosing all the principal masses in casings of stream- 
line form a plausible means is edforded of considerably reducing this quantity. 
A comparison of the coefficionts of normal pressure and skin friction indicates a 
very largo possible saving in this direction. In bodies of streamline form the 
advantages of a hemispherical head are worthy of consideration. 

Stability . — Stability in a flying-machine is either natural as a result of form, 
automatic as the result of self-acting mechanisms, or controlled by human intelli- 
gence. N o paHicular progress has been made along the lines of automatic stability, 
although the use of gyroscopes and wind- vanes to operate relay mechanisms has 
frequently been suggested. Natural stability has, however, been realised to some 
extent and, coupled with modern expert control, the combined result has reached 
an extraordinarily liigh degree of perfection considering the short period of 
evolution. 

Natural stability in its elejnentary form may be readily demonstrated by 
means of paper models. In practical aeroplanes, natural stability in the loncp- 
liidinal vertical plane is mainly based on the principle of the dihedral angle. 
N^u^ stability iq the lateral vertical plane is uso commonly based on the same 
principle, but alternative systems, one of which is the arched wing, have been 
tried. The arched wing and the dihedral being apparently diametrically opposite 
in principle, attention is drawn to two orders of stability, 'stiff' and * ronini?.* 
The relative possibilities of successful development along each line is well worthy 
of discussion. « 

The ascentric centre of gravity, in which the principal masses are placed well 
below the centre of pressure, is frequently suggested as a stabilising principle, 
but the permanent existence of a couple* between the centre of gravity and the 
centre of pressure indicates liability to pronounced oscillation, and ine syst^ 
does not find general favour. In connection with the undev-carriages of aerth 
planes, the advantage of landing direct on skids is urged^ and in conneetion with 
the power-plant, the possible disturbing iuflonce wt the gyroseopic fom ol 
heavy revolving masses is worthy ol notice. 
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Concluiiona . — Apart from tho question of stability, progress in flying machine 
design is mainly a problem of increasing the efficiency of the machine, just as it 
IS in tvory other branch of mechanical etiginoering. It follows, therefore, that 
the need for further information on such subjects as the efhetive angle of a 
plane, sweep, skin friction, and other similar problems that come within the 
province of research ^^ork in physical science, is all important, it the aeroplane 
of the future is to carry heavy loads and to fly far and fast without interrupting 
its journey, it must be more efficient than the aeroplane of to day. The air, like 
the ocean, permits of full spend ahead all the time, and a speed of G() miles 
per hour through the air would halve the present fastest crossing of tho Atlantic. 
Before an uninterrupted journey across the 1,700 miles that separate the nearest 
adjacent points of land could be accomplished by a machine carrying only two 
men it would have to be shown that an aeroplane could bo built capable of carry- 
ing at least 1,500 lb. of useful load at GO miles per hour, with a gliding angle 
more nearly in the order of 1 in 7 than the angle of 1 in 4 or 5 which at 
present represents the eflicienev of a good modern flyer. 

Except so far as a pilot might be able to economise power, as soaring birds do, 
by taking advantage of favourable air-currents, skilful control has nothing to do 
with the theoretical possibilities of tho aeroplane in undertakings of this order, 
which may be investigated by tho aid of simple arithmetic. . In matters affecting 
the use of machines in bad weather, for dangerous purposes, and under difficulties 
generally, nothin*^ in tho world gives any clue to the futuie except the present 
state of the art, for which the intrepid practice of pilots and the care of those 
who build machines is wholly lesponsiblo and deserving of the utmobt credit. 


Summary of Formula. 

The. iuo-thirds pewtr law . — If thrust cc V* and power oc V*, then thrust oc 
H.P.i 

Mathematics of the cambered plane , — 

200 


where V= flight speed m.p.h. 

angle of d( flection. 

Skin friction. — Zahm's formula — > 

R=0 0000316fw»V*« 

Where Rs: resistance of double surface lb. /ft, of span, 
I = chord, 

V = velocity m.p.h. 

Approximation (1 to 00 m.p.h. and high aspect ratio) 
R=0 000018V*, 


Coefficient of flight . — p | ^ j. o 0072 *1 

Pounds thrust per lb. loading = I — 2 — J* 

Minimum value obtains when ^ = 5^ approx., and gives least cocflicient of 
flightsrO-OSfl. 


The following Papers were then read : — 

1. Recent Developments in Radio-Tchpraphy. 

By Professor G. W, 0. Howk. 

The principal cause of tho difficulties experienced to-day in maintaining 
satisfactory eornmunication by means of radio-telegraphy is to be found in the 
phenomenaJi growth of this means of transmitting intelhgence. The difficulties 
are mainly due to interference between different stations working simultaneously. 
Formerly the only disturbance was that due to atmospheric influences, but these 
are n6w becoming of less comparative importance, due to the great multiplication 
of radio-telegrapnic equipments and the increasing power used in their sending 
apparatus. These difficulties promise to increase i^eadily in the future, and it is 
Uierefore a matter of some importance that we should consider the recent devetop- 
pients in the apparatus, employed and in the principles involved. 

Nearly all the developments, both in tho sending and in tho receiving 

I 1 2 
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apparatus, have had aa their objective the decrease in the interference caused 
to, or suffered from, other stations. This is, at the present moment, of far 
greater importance than efficiency. ^ 

Since the earliest experiments in radio-telegraphy, it has been realised that it 
is advantageous to decrease the decrement of the train of vraves sent out as the 
result of each spark. A groat improvement in this respect resulted from the 
use of the coupled aerial, and, vith the exception of the spark-gap, no change 
has been made in the sending apparatus since its introduction. The gap is either 
stationary and subjected to an air-blast, or the electrodes are revolved at a high 
speed with or without an air-blast. The moat recent development has been the 
use of very short gaps between copper or silver discs. These quenched -spark 
gaps allow of much tighter coupling without the production of beats, but un- 
doubtedly represent a great sacrifice of reliability as compared with longer gaps. 
With the ordinary spark-gnp the coupling cannot exceed seven or eight per 
cent, without the production of heats and the consequently increased interference. 

A great improvement has taken place in the nature of the note sent out by 
most large stations. In the earlier arrangements the sparks followed each other 
so irregularly, or the spark frequency was so low, that the signal heard in the 
telephone was nothing more than a crackling noise, very similar to, and easily 
confounded with, the noises due to atmospheric disturbances. It is not essential 
to tune out all other signals and extraneous noises, if the signals which have to be 
received have a difetinoiivo musical note. This has led to the frequency being 
increased from ton or twenty to five hundred or a thousand sparks per second. 
The difficulty of getting, w’ith any regularity, a thousand sparkifi per second with 
an ordinary gap and a power of several kilowatts will bo apparent. If the use of 
a certain note became general, much of its advantage would be gone, but it would 
still be a great improvement in combating atmospherics. 

Although the receiving arrangements have Doon made very convenient for 
rapid tuning, no radical change has been made in the detectors employed. One 
has still to choose between reliability and eensitiveness. If extreme sensitiveness 
is not desired, the magnetic detector is ideal in its simplicity. For the reception 
of weak signals we have the Fleming valve, the electrolytic and various crystal 
detectors, if necessary, in conjunction with the Brown telephone relay. Attempts 
have been made to obtain selective working by tuning the reed of the relay, 
but the general utility of the station so equipped would bo greatly reduced, to 
say nothing of the adjustment and manipulation required. 


2. Portable Equipment for Wireless Telegraphy, 
By Captain H. Riall Sankey. 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMDEli 6. 


The following Papers were read 

1. Economical and Reiiable Potocr Oeneratian by Overtype Superhcaled-Sieam 
Engine. By W. J. Marshall- 

The steam engine is the oldest of all prime movers developing power from the 
combustion of fuel, and it is undoubtedly the most flexible and reliable. Of late 
years the internal-combustion engine, on account of its high thermal efficiency 
and consequently low fuel cost has attracted the attention of power users very 
considerably. The effect of this has been to cause steam-engine makers to 
devote their attention Uf producing an engine or complete steam plant which 
wUl have a fuel economy on a par with that of the internal-combustion engine. 
This object has been achieved by very careful designing and arrangement of the 
component parts of a steam-engine plant with a view to reducing the fundamental 
losses occurring in such a plant to a minimupi. The result is the modern over-^ 
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type i^uperheaied-fiteam engine, and the first firm to put this type of engine 
on the market was Messrs. R. Wolf, of Magdeburg, Qeimany. Wolf engines are 
running very successfully all over the world. The first English firm to manu- 
facture engines of this typo was Messrs. Richard Garrett and Sons, Limited, of 
Leiston, and while retaining the same principles, they have produced an engine 
in accordance with the best English practice. Tho overtype superheated -steam 
engine consists of a special tubular boiler with the engine mounted on the top of 
it, the boiler forming the foundation or bed plate for the engine. A super- 
heater is placed in the smokobox and forms an integral part of the plant, os also 
do the air pump, condenser, &c., when such are fitted. The result of this 
arrangement is that stoom-pipo losses are reduced to a minimum and the full 
value of the superheated steam can be employed. Tho cylinders can also bo 
jacketed with high-pressure steam from the boiler without any loss due to drains 
or steam traps, as the cylinder casing forms a portion of the steam space of the 
boiler. The boiler and the superheater are carefully designed as regards their 
heating surfaces to give the highest efticiemy. Particulars of exhaustive trials 
work were given and comparisons drawn between those and those obtained with 
a consumption of 1*21 lb. of steam coal per hour. Detailed description of the 
‘ Garrett ’ engine giving full particulars of its construction was also given, with 
drawings and photographs showing actual installations of some of these engines 
in various types of factories. Particulars of actual results obtained in regular 
work were given and comparisons drawn between these and those obtained with 
other types of prime mover. The relative iraporlanco of tho different items 
which go to make up tho cost of power in a factory was discussed, with especial 
reference to that of reliability. 


2. Sudion-QcLS Engines and Producers* By W. A. Tookey. 

Notwithstanding that during tho last ten years or eu a very large number of 
suction-gas plants have been installed iis all quarters of the globe with satisfac- 
tion to purchasers, as is evidenced by the increasing demand for these simple and 
economical apparatus, it is a fact that figures recording the actual performances 
with regard to fuel consumption, cost of maintonanco, cost of repair, &c., are 
difficult to obtain. Yet in order properly to appreciate tho claims advanced by 
the makers of gas engines and gas producers it is very necessary that such 
records should be available, so that comparisons may be made with competing 
types of motive-power generators, and more particularly those which, according 
to test figures, would appear to compete very keenly, if not, indeed, to surpass, ' 
gas power-plants in reliable and economical working. 

The author has collected from his own tests and those available from various 
sources, representative performances of suction-gas plants of various sizes when 
under test, not only when tho power can be determmed by moans of some form 
of brake dynamometer, but when g^erating electric current — so taking into 
account the efficiency of the combined gas-electric set — and also when raising 
water under different * heads,* indicating tho comparison between fuel consumed 
and foot-pounds of work performed in such circumstances. 

However, inasmuch as ‘ test * figures are usually obtained under what must bo 
admitted to be abnormal conditions — no account being taken of standby losses, 
wastage of coal in charging, in removal of ashes, &c., the engine and producer 
being worked at a constant and regular output for -but a limited number of 
hours — further figures were presented which enable the average performances 
of suction-gas plants of moderate power to be noted. These figures have been 
compiled from the statements of factory owners in Great Britain and in 
Eurotisan countries. They take into account the variations of consumption due 
to the different grades of fuel used: they reflect the influence of variations of 
output, of load fluctuation, of length of standby periods, as well as the effect 
of the variation in the human element in maintaining or otherwise those con- 
ditions which make for the best gas-making and lowest consumption of fuel per 
unit of power delivered. 

Mention was made of the recorded performances of suction-gas engines and 
plants with regard to non-stop runs, as in information of this character it is 
possible to realise how reliable are these installations and what little attention 
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i« realiy iietided. provided always that the engine is properly coirelutcd^to tlie 
piodurer and the latter to the <|uality of the fuel and rate of combufition. 
Figures representing the consumption of lubricating oil were also given, as being 
of special interest in view of the criticisms that have sometimes been made jntliis 
respect. The experiences of users with regard to the coat of maintenance and 
repairs were also referred to. 

The question of capital outlay was next considered for engines and producers 
fixed complete upon foundations, with piping and all accessories. No figures were 
quoted for buildings or space occupied, ns, after all, these items, though of 
iiniKirtance, vary so much in value that no useful purpose would bo served by any 
at sumption. 

Having thus cIo*»lt \Mth the more important (or&i derations that come under 
survey in the application ol gas power, some attention was given to the comparative 
costs of operation of li<^uid-fuei engines of the Dionel type, w'hich, although more 
eilicieiit as regards utilisation of heat units available in the fuel for conversion 
to power, yet retpiire several conditions to bo fulfilled before the higher economy 
becomes apparent in the pocket of the manufacturer. Fimilarly, some points 
were suggested with J'egard to the relative perforniances of steam engines of 
the high'pressuie, superheated, compound, condensing, semi -stationary type, to 
direct attention to the fact that, although according to test results it would 
appear that suction-gas plants are threatened by a competitor which offers equal 
economy of operation, there are claims of a negative kind which must incline the 
balance of advantages in the favour of the gas pow'er-plant, at all events for 
moder.ato powers. 

3. The Ditsd Oil-Engine. By Chas. Day. 

The paper o|)ened with arguments against the selection of an engine being 
made on makers’ guarantees of fuel consumption, as such guarantees cannot pos- 
sibly cover all working conditions, making it quite possible for the engine which 

Or 


A 



Dijigram of Carnot Cycle. 

gives the best results on tests to give inferior results over a long period in normal 
service, when items such as wages, repairs, and maintenance are included. It was 
urged that the judgment must be based on records of actual working results 
which include all items of expenditure, and it was pointed out that, owing to 
the power costs of electricity supply-stations being kept on a uniform basis, and 
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to the great majority of them being piiblinhed or obtainable, these form the best 
available data on which to judge the working results obtained with different 
types of plant. 

The author agreed that the conditions of working in some factories differ con- 
siderably from those of an electriiity supply-station, but claimed that loss of 
efficiency is largely brought about by laiises which are common to all places, and 
that consequently deductions from electricity station figures are applicable to the 
great majority of power cases. 

S'tations having a plant capacity exceeding l,fXX) h p., were excluded from 
the main comparisons for reasons stated in the paper. 

The following table gives a comparison cf results of the different types of 
plant in stations where the plant capacity does not exceed 1,(K)0 h.p. 


Table T. 

Average Coat per D/VM. Sold. 



1 

Lubricating Oil 1 

1 

Hi'pairs 

'I’otal 

j ! 

'I'ypc of Engine 

Fuel 

Wa^te, Stores, | 

Wages 

, k Main- 

Works 




and Water 


tenance 

(\ist 


Steam . . . 


0-06 

0 25 

0-20 

102 

14-7 

Gas .... 

0-43 1 

OOO 

0^8 

0*24 

104 

i 15-3 

Du HCl 

((•23 ! 

004 

019 

C-07 

0*53 

14*3 : 


The great saving shown by these figures has been repeatedly confirmed by the 
experience of the writer, even in cases where the guaranW figures with the Diesel 
plant have not equal1o<i the figures guaranteed and obtained on te^t with the 
previous plants. 

A tablo was given showing the average results obtained from steam stations 
of various sises, these averages, like those given in Table I., being deduced 
from the tables published in the * Klcctricul Times* <.ombined with information 
obtained direct from station engineers. 


Table 11. 


Avtrage Works Costs per li.T.U, Sold, on Steam StalioJis of Different Sizen. 


Capacity of 

Fuel 

Lubricating 

Wages 

Uopairs and 

Total 


station not 
excociling 

Water, and 
Stores 

Mainten- 

ance 

Factor 

k.w. 







250 

0 - 6.8 

0-09 

0-.15 

0 ' 3 fi 

143 

13-2 

500 

0-56 

OHXJ 

0-27 

0-29 

M 8 

13-3 

750 

0-43 

0-05 

0-23 

0*24 

0 - 9.5 

15-4 

1,000 

0-40 

o-oo 

0-23 

0-21 

0*89 

16-8 

1,500 

0*42 

004 

0*17 

018 

0-81 

16*9 

2,000 

0-37 

0-04 

OdO 

0*21 

0*78 

17-7 

8,000 

0-33 

0*04 

0-15 

0-17 

0-69 

17-4 

4,000 

0*40 

003 

0*14 

0-20 

0-77 

18-8 

6,000 

0-34 

0-03 

on 

016 

0*64 

18-7 

7,000 

0*36 

004 

013 

0'20 

0-73 

17-9 

10,000 

1 ()- 2 fi 

0*03 

0*09 

0*13 

0-61 

22-6 

20,000 

0-30 

003 

Oil 

016 

0-60 

19-6 

60,000 

n -23 

1 0-02 

0 -lU 

Oil 

0-46 

20-.50 


Constructional features were then dealt with and reasons given in favour of 
the multi-crank vertical engine, particularly for dynamo driving. For high' 
•peed engines forced lubricalion and very complete enclosing were strongly 
advised. 

The development of the Diesel cycle from the Carnot cycle was then briefly 
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irnretl, ancl the following fuel consumptions given as every-day coiisumpyons for 
Diesol engines of moderate size: — 

At full load 0*44 lb. per b.h.p. i>cr liour. 

At three-quarter 0*45 „ m »» 

At half 0*17 „ •„ 

At quarter 0*02 „ .. 

I’iio further advantages resulting with Diesel engines are then briefly stated 
as; No sparking apparatus, lamp or burner; no carburetter or vaporiser; no 
back-firing or pre-ignition; no warming up required before starting; very smooth 
lunning owing to no explosion or sudden rise of jircssure; cheap crude oils used ; 
very littlo water used ; and no ashes or offensive effluents. 

In regard to the question of continuous running, a case was quoted where 
during four years the average running time works out at 23J hours out of each 
24, or about hour stoppage I3er week. 


4 . Crude-Oil Marine Engines, 

By James H. Hosenthal, M,I.M,E> 

This jMipor wus not intended to touch at all upon the engines used in 
launches and yachts which work with alcohol, petrol, or paraffin, and in which 
fiuch fluids are vaporised and exploded by an electric spark, but was intended 
to be confined entirely to engines which may be suitable for larger craft, to work 
entirely with crude oil of a high tlash-point, i.e., not uxplosible. As the author 
believes that such engines are only possible generally in tlie larger powers if they 
are reversible, the paper was confined to two typos representative of this deacrip- 
Cion, viz. ; (1) Those in which the engines are single-acting and the oil is ignited by 
means of a heated chamber nr hot pot; and (2) those in which the Diesel cycle 
of combustion is used, and the burning or combustion of the fuel is effected by 
air compressed in the cylinder to a temperature at which the spray of crude oil 
will ignite and bum. The question of the supply of crude oil was also touched 
upon. 

The class of engine under (1) which, as far n.s the writer is aware, is the most 
largely used for the propulsion of small vessels is that introduced by Messrs. 
J. & C. O. Bolindcr, of Stockholm, under Rundloff’s patents, and is made in 
sizes of from 8 h.p, to 36() h.p. 

The class of engine under (2) is made by the Maschinenfabrik Augsburg, 
Nuernberg, for which in Great Britain Messrs. Harland and Wolff, Ltd., Belfast; 
the Fairfield Shipbuilding and Engineering Co., Ltd., of Govan, Glasgow; 
Yarrow and Co., Ltd., Glasgow; John Samuel White and Co., Ltd., of East 
Cowes, Isle of Wight; Sir W. O. Armstrong, Whitworth and Co., Ltd., of New- 
castle-on-Tyne ; Messrs. Comniell, Laird and Co., Ltd., of Birkenhead, and 
Messrs. B^cock and Wilcox, Ltd., of London and Renfrew, are licensees. 
This engine is made single-a<'ting and double-acting and on the two-cycle 
principle. The Bolinder engine is also of the two-cycle type and is single-acting. 
Two-cycle means that it receives a charge every time the piston reaches the top 
of its stroke. The same applies to the single-acting Nuernberg two-cycle 
engine. In the double-acting two-cycle Nuernberg engine a charge of oil is in- 
jected each time the piston reaches both the top and the bottom of its stroke. 
Both types of engines were described, and the methods adopted for reversing, 
and the written matter was explained by illustrations and lantern pictures. 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBEU 6 . 

The following Papers were read : — 

1 , The Manufacture of Nitrogen Compounds by Electric Power, 
By E. Kilburn Scott, Assoc,MJnst.C.E, 
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2. Ijmohe Abatement : the Possibility of fixing a new Standard of Smoke 
Emission from Factory Chimneys. By Dr. J. S. Owens. 

FiY)m the point of view of Bnioke emiRslon tho present position of the manii* 
fac’itiroi* who burns bituminous coal m his furnace is, that while he knows cleiise 
smoke to be unnecessary and wasteful, entire absence of smoke is practically im- 
possible to attain under working conditions. The question therefore is, What is 
tho least amount of smoke such a manufacturer might bo asked to limit himself to ? 

The present legal standard of ‘ black smoko in sulHcient quantity to bo a 
nuisanco ' is admittedly unsatisfactory, ns black smoke is a thing rarely if ever 
eeon; also, the blackness a/one is no measure ot the amount of pollution nor 
even of the amount of soot per ton of coal burnt. The present standard is there- 
fore out of date. Meanwhile the public, have to breathe polluted air, to suffer 
in health and pw'keb, have their buildings injured and disfigured, and their 
sunshine cut oil. 

A sound standard of maximum allowable amount of smoko should be fixed 
and enforced. Two questions must bo answered befoi'o such a standard can bo 
fixed : (1) What is the best and most prac^ticable method of measuring smoke? 
(2) Having decided on (1), what is a fair maximum of smoke emission to fix, ns 
measured by (1) ? 

To answer tho first question we must decide exactly what wo are. to niea.snre. 
Wo may set ourselves to find out : (1) The total quantity of soot emitted in a 
given time; (2) tho weight of soot emittod as a percentage of fuel burnt; (3) tho 
density or weight of soot per unit voliuno of Iluo gas ; (4) tho ratio only of 
density to a standard; (5) tho c^olour; (6) the opacity or blackness. 

In deciding the method of measuring w© must keep in view : (a) Fair com- 
parison between chimney and chimney or with standard; (b) ease of application 
and simplicity ; (c) reasonable accuracy ; (/f) the smoke must he measured from 
outside factory; (e) the method imist W capable of us© by a single observer. 

The standard suggested is one of maximum dvimtu for maximum tune, of 
emission. By density is meant amount of soot per unit volume of flue gas. A 
smoke of great density would be permitted for a shoit time only, whereas one 
of less density might be permitted for a longer time. 

The method of measuring the density suggested is by matching tho opacity 
of the smoke to that of calibrated smoked glasses, each glass representing a 
certain density of smoke m a column of unit thickness. The final figure for 
comparison being obtained by dividing tho density represented by the glass by 
the diameter of tho chimney. By careful construction and the elimination of 
certain errors an instrument can thus be made to give a fair basis of comparison 
with a standard density. The author has devised and experimented with an 
instrument of tliis typo, with promising results. Certain objections will always 
remain to such a method of measuring, but the author believes that it is only 
along such lines that the necessary conditions can bo fulfilled. 

The Alkalies Act of 1906 fixes a standard maximum of one-fifth of a grain 
of muriatic acid per cubic foot in smoke or noxious fumes, and it appears that the 
time has arrived when the soot from furnaces should be dealt with on similar 
lines, modified to suit the case. 


3. Continuous versus Intermittent Service in Passenger Transportaticn. 
By W. Y. Lewis. 
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Section H.— ANTHROPOLOGY. 

President of the Section. — W. H. K. Rivers, M.D., F.R.S. 


AUGUST :n. 


The President delivered the following Address : — 

The Ethnological Analysis of Culture. 

During the last few years groat additions have been made to onr store of the 
facta of anthropology — we have learnt rnurh about different peoples scattered 
over the earth and we under«t<ind bettor how they act and think. At the same 
time we have, I hope, made a very decided advance in our knowledge of the 
methods by means of which these facta are to be collected, so that they may 
rank in clearness and trustworthiness with the facts of other sciences. When, 
however, we turn to the theoretical side of our subject, it is difficult to see any 
correspuiidiiig advance. The main problems of the history of human society are 
little if ut all nearer their solution, and theie are even matters which a few 
years ago were regarded m settled which are to day as uncertain as ever. The 
reason tor this is not far to seek ; it is that wo have no general agreement about 
the fundamental principles upon which the theoretical work of our science is 
to be conducted. 

In surveying the different schools of thought which guide theoretical work on 
human culture, a very striking fact at once presents itself. In other and more ad- 
vanced sciences the guiding principles of the workers of different nations are the 
same. The zoologists or botanists of France, Germany, America, our own and 
other countries are on common ground. They have in general the same prin- 
ciples and the same methods, and the work of all falls into a common scheme. 
Unfortunately this is nut so in anthropology. At the present time there is so 
great a degree of divergence between the methods of work of the leading schools 
of different countries that any cunmipn scheme is impossible, and the members 
of one school wholly distrust the work of others whose conclusions they believe 
to be founded on a radically unsound basis. 

I propose to consider in this Address one of the most striking of these diver- 
gences, but, before doing so, I will put os briefly as possible what seem to me to 
be the chief characters of the leading schools of different countries. To begin 
with that dominant among ourselves. The theoretical anthropology of this 
country is inspired primarily by the idea of evolution founded on a psychology 
common to mankind as a whole, and farther, a psychology differing in no way 
froin that of civilised man. The efforts of British anthropologists are devoted to 
tracing out the evolution of custom and institution. Where similarities are 
found in different parts of the world it is assumed, almost as an axiom, that 
they are due to independent origin and development, and this in its turn is 
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aicnboc^to the fundamental aiinilarity of the workings of the human mind all 
over the world, so that, given similar conditions, similar customs and institutionh 
will come into existence and develop on the same lines. 

In France we find that, as among ourselves, the chief interest is in evolution, 
and the difference is in the principles upon which this evolution is to be studied. 
It is to the psychological basis of the work of British anthropologists that objec- 
tion is chieny made. It is held that the psychology of the individual cannot be 
used as a guide to the collective actions ot men in early stages of social evolu- 
tion, still less the psychology of the individual whose social ideas have been 
moulded by the long ages of evolution which have made our own society what 
it is. It is urged that the study of sociology requires the application of principles 
and mothods of investigation pec'uliar to itself/ 

About America it is less easy to speak, because it is umisiial in that country 
to deal to any great extent with general theoretical problems. The anthropolo- 
gists of America are so fully engaged in the attempt to record w'hat i.s left of 
the ancient cultures of their own country that they devote little attention to 
those general questioiTS to which we, more unfortunately situated with no ancient 
culture at our doors, devote so much attention. There seems, however, to 
be a distinct movement in progress in America which puts the evolutionary 
point of view on one side and is inclined to study social problems from 
tho piu'ely psychologioal point of view, the psychological standpoint, how- 
ever, approaching that of the British school more nearly than that of the 
French.* 

It is when we come to Germany that we find the most fundamental difference 
in standpoint and method. It is true that, in Adolf Bastian, Germany produced 
one who was thoroughly imbued with the evolutionary standpoint, and the 
EUmeniargedanke of that worker forma a most convenient expreksaion for the 
psychological means whereby evolution is supposed to have proceeded. In re- 
cent years, however, there has been a very decided movement opposed to Bastian 
and the whole evolutionary school. In some cases this has formed part of that 
general revolt not merely against Darwinism which is so prominent in Germany, 
but it seems even against the whole idea of evolution. In other cases the objec- 
tion is less fundamental, and has been not so much lo the idea of evolution 
itself as to the lines upon which it has been customary to endeavour to study 
this evolution. 

This movement, which by those who follow it ks called the geographical move- 
ment, but ^hich, 1 think, may be more fitly styled * ethnological,' was originated 
by Ratzel, who was first led definitely in this direction by a study of the 
armour made of rods or plates or laths which is found in North America, 
northern Asia, including Japan, and in a less developed form in some of the 
islands of the Pacific Ocean ^ Katzel believed tliat the resemblances be found 
could only be explained by direct transmission from one people to another and 
was led by further study to become an untiring opponent of the Kltrnentargt- 
danke of Jilastian and of the idea of independent evolution based on a community 
of thought.* He hM even suggested that the idea of independent origin is the 
anthropological equivalent of the spontaneous generation of the biologist and 
that anthropology is now going through a phase of development from which 
biology has long emerged. 

The movement initiated by Katzol hag made great progress, especially through 


^ I refer here ogpccially to the work of the * sociological ’ school of Durkheim 
and bis followers. For an account of their prinoiples and methods see L*A nn&e 
sociologi^ue, which began to appear in 1898; Durkheim, Les Bijles dc la JlfHhode 
Sociolojgtquet Paris; and L^vy-Bruhl, Lcs fonctiom mt^ntutes dans Ics soci^t^s in- 
/Mcttfc/, Paris, 1010. 

* See especially A. L. Kroobor, * Clasaifioatory Systems of Uelationship,* Joum. 

Aniht. JnsU^ 1009, xxxix., 77 ; and Odldenwciser, * Totomism : An Analytical 
Study,’ Joum. Amer, Folk-Lore, 1010, xxili. 

4 j j m icon •. loi 

Dio gcographische 


' ' ^ ^ eisp^ially Anthrapogeographie, 1891, Th. ii., 705, and 
ttbthbda hinder Ethnographie/ ueograpK ZeiUch., 1807, iii., 268. 
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tli« work of (rratibner* and of P. W. Schmidt.* It has resulted in an important 
series of works in which the whole field of anthropological research is ap- 
proached in a nmnnor wholly different from that customary in this country.^ ^ I 
must content myself with one oxHinple to illustrate the difference of standpoint 
which separates the two aclioola. Few subjects have aMracted more interest in 
this and other countries than the study of primitive decoration. In the decora- 
tive art of all lands there are found transitions from designs representing the 
human form or those of animals and plants to patterns of a purely geometrical 
nature. In this country it has been held, I think I may say universally, that 
in these transitions we have evidence for an evolutionary process which in all 
parts of the world has led mankind to what may be called the degradation and 
conventionalisation of human, animal, or plant designs so that in course of time 
they become mere geometrical forms. 

To the modem Qerman school, on the other hand, there transitions are 
examples of the blending of two cultures, one possessing the practice of decora- 
ting their objects with human, animal, or plant designs, while the art of the 
other is based on the use of geometrical forms. The transitions which have been 
taken to be evidence of independent processes of evolution based on psycholo- 
gical tendencies common to mankind aro by the modern German school ascribed 
to the mixture of cultures and of peoples. Further, similar patterns, even one 
so simplo as the spiral, when found in widely separated regions of the earth, 
aro held to have been due to tho infiuenco of one and the samo culture. 

1 have chosen this example because it illustrates the immense divergence in 
thought and method Between the two schools, but tho difference runs through the 
whole range of the subject. In every case where British anthropologists see 
evolution, cither in the forma of material objects or in social and religious insti- 
tutions, the modern German school sees only the evidence of mixture of cul- 
tures, cither with or without an accompanying mixture of the races to which 
these cultures belonged. 

It will, J think, be evident that this difference of attitude of British and 
German workers is one of fundamental and vital importance. When we find 
tho chief workers of two nations thus approaching their subject from two radi- 
cally different, and it would seem, incompatible standpoints, it is evident that 
there must be something very wrong, and it has seemed to me that I cannot 
better use the opportunity given to me by tho present occasion than in devoting 
iny address to this subject. 

The situation is one which has an especial interest for me in that I have been 
led quite independently to much the same general position as that of the German 
school by tho results of my own work in Oceania with tho Percy Sli^cn Trust 
Kxpedition. With no knowledge of tho work of this school 1 was led by my 
facts to see how much, in the past, 1 had myself ignored considerations arising 
from racial mixltire and the blending of cultures, and it will perhaps inteivst 
you if I sketch briefly the history of my own conversion. 

Much of my time in Oceania was devoted to survey work, in which I col- 
lected especially the systems of relationship of every place I visited, together 
with such other facts concerning social organisation as I was able to gather. I 

« See csiiooially Groohner, Methode, der Ethnologie, Heidelberg, 1911, and ‘Die 
molancsischo Bogenkiiltur und ihro Verwandtoii,* Anthropos, 1909, Iv., 726. The 
annual Ethnologica, edited by W. Foy, is devoted to tho illustration of this school of 
thought. 

® Seo especially ‘ L’origino de ITd^o do Dieu,* Anihropon, iii.-v., 1908-10, and 
‘ Grundlinicn einer Vcrgleichung dor Eoligion u. Mythologio der austronesischen 
Volker, Denksch, d. Akad. d. Wiss. Wien, Phil. -hist. Kl., 1910, liii. ' Schmidt differs 
from Graebner in limiting tho application of tho ethnological method to redone 
with general affinities of culture. Otherwise he remains an adheront of the doctrine 
of independent origin. (See * Panbabylonismua und ethnologisoher filementar- 
gedanke,* Mitt, d, arithrop. Oesellsch. in Wien, 1908, xxxviii., 73.) 

^ It must not bo understood from this account that all Qermaji anthropologists 
arc adherents of the ethnological school There are still those who folkiw the 
doctrines of Bastian, which have undergone an interesting modification through tho 
adoption of the biological principle of Convergence. 
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began my theoretical study by a comparison of the various forms of those sye- 
terns of relationship, disregarding at first the linguistic nature of the tonns. 
From tht study of these systems I was able to demonstrate the existence either 
in the j^resent or the past of a number of oxtraordinarv and anomalous forma 
of marnage, such as marriage with the daughter's daughter and with the wife 
of the lather's father," all of which become explicable if there once existed widely 
throughout Melanesia agitate which is known as the dual organisation of society 
with matrilineal descent at'companied by a condition of dominance of the old 
men which enabled them to monopolise all the young women of the community. 
Taking this as my starting-point, I was then able to trace out a consistent and 
definite scheme of the history of marriage in Melanesia from a condition in which 
persons normally and naturally married certain relatives to one in which wives 
are purchased with whom no relationship whatever can be trai'ed, and 1 was 
able to fit many other features of the social structure of Melanesia into this 
scheme. So far my work was of a purely evolutionary character, and only 
served to strengthen me in my previous standpoint. 

I then turned my attention to the linguistic side of the systems of relation- 
ship, and a study of the terms themselves showed that these fell into two main 
classes : one class generally diffused throughout Oceania, while the toms of the 
other class differed very considerably in different cultural regions. Further, it 
became clear that the terms of the first class denoted relationships which my 
comparative study of the forms of the systems had shown to have suffered 
change, while the terms which varied greatly in different parts of Oceania de- 
noted relationships, such as those of the mother and mother's brother, which there 
was no reason to believe had suffered any great change in status. From these facts 
I inferred that at the time of the most primitive stage of Melanesian society 
of which I had evidence, there had been great linguistic diversity whh'h had 
been transformed into the relative uniformity now found in Melanesia by the 
incoming of a people from without, through whoso infiuenco the change I had 
graced had taken plac'e, and from whoso language the generally diffused terms 
of relationship hod been borrowed. It was through the combined study of soi inl 
forms and of language that I was led to see that the change I had traced was 
not a spontaneous evolution, but one which had taken place under the influem e 
of the blending of peoples. The combined morphological and linguistic study of 
systems of relationship had led me to recognise that a definite course of social 
development had taken place in on aboriginal society under the influence of an 
immigrant people. 

1 turned next to a Melanesian institution, that of secret societies, con- 
cerning which 1 had been able to gather much new material, and it soon 
became probable that these societies belonged properly neither to the alx^riginal 
culture nor to that of the immigrants, but had arisen as the result of the inter- 
action of the two; that, in fact, these secret societies had had their source in 
the need felt by the immigrants for the secret practice of the rites they had 
brought with them from their former home. A comparison of the ritual of the 
secret societies with the institutions of other parts of Oceania then made it 
i^pear that the main features of the culture of tnese immigrants had lieen patri- 
lineal descent, or at any rate definite recognition of the relation between father 
and child, a cult of the dead, the institution of taboo, and, lastly, certain relations 
with animals and plants which were probably allied to toteminn, if they were 
not toiemism itself in a fully developed form. 

Further study made it clear that those I have called the immigrant people, 
though possessing these features in common, had reached Melanesia at different 
times and with several decided differences of culture, but that probably there 
had been two main streams : one which peopled Polynesia and became widely 
diffused throughout Melanesia, which was characterised by the use of kava; 
another which came later and penetrated much less widely, which brought with 
it the practice of chewing betel -mixture. Traces of a third stream, the earliest 
of All, are probably to be found here and there throughout Melanesia, while 
still another element is provided by recent Polynesian influence. It became 
evident that the present condition of Melanesian society has come into being 
through the blenaing of an aboriginal population with various peoples from 

* These terms are used in the classificatory sense. 
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without) and it therefore became necessary to ascertain to which of the cuHor^ 
possessed by these peoples the present-day customs and institutions of Melanesia 
belong, always keeping in mind the possibility that some of these im^itutions 
may not have belonged to any one of the cultures, but may havo arisen as the 
result of the interaction of two or more of the blending peoples. 

I must bo content with this brief sketch of my scheme of the history of 
Melanesian society, for my object to-day is to point 'out that if Melanesian 
society possesses the complexity and the heterogeneous churact(>r I have indicated 
and is the resultant of the mixture of three or four main cultures, it cannot be 
right to take out of the complex any institution or belief and regard it as primitive 
merely because Melanesian culture on the whole possesses a more or less primitive 
character. Tt is probable that suitio of the immigrants into Melanesia had a 
relatively advanced culture, possibly even that the institutions and ideas they 
brought with them had been taken from a culture higher still, and, therefore, 
when we brintr forward any Melanesian institution or belief as an example of 
primitive thinking or acting, our fiist duty should be to inquire to which stratum 
of Melanesian culture it belongs. 

To illustrate my meaning I have time for only one example. No concept of 
Melanesian culture has bulked more largely in recent speculation than that cf 
mana, the mysterious virtue to which the magico-religious rites of Melanesia are 
believed tn owe their efficacy. This word now seems on its way to enter the 
English language os a term for that power or virtue which induces the emotions 
of awe and wonder, and thus provides n most important element not only in the 
specific menial states which underlie religion, but also plays much the same part 
in the early history of magic. Tn recent speculation the idea of mana is coming 
to be regarded as having been the basis of religious ideas and practices preceding 
the animism which, following Professor Tylor, w'e have for long regarded as the 
earliest form of religion, and rnctna is thus held to bo not only the foundation of 
pre-animistic religion, but also the basis of that primitive element of human 
culture which can hardly be called either religion or magic, but is the common, 
source from which both have been derived. If I am right in my analysis of 
Oceanic culture,, the Melanesian concept of mana is not a suitable basis for 
these speculations. Jt is certain that the word mamt belongs to the cultuxxi of 
the immigrants into Melanesia and not to that of the aborigines. Jt is, of course, 
noRsible that though the word belongs to the immigrant culture, the ideas which 
it connotes may belong to a more primitive stratum, but this is a pure assumption 
and one which I believe to be contrary to all probability. At any rate, we can 
be confident that even if the ideas connoted by the tenn mnna belong to or were 
shared by tke primitive stratum of Melanesian society, they must have been 
largely modified by the influence of the alien but superior culture from which 
the word itself has l)een taken T believe that the Melanesian evidence ran 
legitimately be used in favour of the view ihsi the power or virtue denoted by 
mana is a fundamental element of religion. The analysis of culture, however, 
indicates that it is not legitimate to use the Melanesian evidence to support the 
primitiveness of the concept of mana, ^ This evidence certainly does not support 
the view that the concept of mana is more primitive than animism, for the 
immigrants were already in a very advanced stage of animistic religion, a cult 
of the dead being certainly one of the most definite of their religious institutiom. 

Further, I believe that the use of the term mana in Melanesia in connection 
with nu^ic, as a tenn for that attribute of obiects used in magic to which they 
owe their efficacy, is dne to an extension of the original meaning of the term, 
and that it would only be misleading to use the Melanesian facte as evidence in 
favour of the oonc'ept of mana as underlying primitive magic. Here, again, I do 
not wish to deny that a concept such as that denoted by mana may be a primitive 
element of magic: all that I wish to point out is that the Melanesian evidence 
cannot properly be used to support this view, for the use of the term in oonneo* 
tion with magic in Melaneeia is not primitive but secoDdary and relatively late. 

The point, then, on which T wish to insist is that if cultures are complex, 
their analysis is a preliminary step which is necessary if speculations concerning 
the evolution of human society, its beliefs and practices, are to rest on a firm 
foundation. 

T have so far dealt only with Melanesia. Tt is obvious that the same principle 
that analyte is of culture must precede speculations epnoeming the evolution of 
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joaiitution^ ia of wider ap{>licatioiij bat I have time only to deal, and that very 
briefly, with one other region. 

No part of the world has attracted more attention in recent anthropological 
apeculation than Australia, and at the bottom of these speculations, at any rate 
in this country, there haa usually been the idea, openly expressed or implicitly 
understood, that, in the culture of this region, we have a homogeneous example 
of primitive human sosiety. From the time 1 first became acquainted with 
Australian sociology, 1 have wondered at the complacency with which certain 
features of Australian social organisation have been regarded, and especially the 
combination of the dual organisation and matrimonial classes with what appear 
to be totemic clans like those of oilier parts of the world. This co-existen(‘e of 
two different forms of social organiscation side bv side has seemed to me the 
fundamental problem of Australian siKiety, and I confess that till lately, 
obsessed as 1 ace now 1 have been by a crude evolutionary point of view, the 
condition has seemed an absoluio mystery.* A comparison, however, of Australia 
and Melanesia has now led me to see that probably we have in Australia, not 
merely another example of mixture of cultures, but even another resultant of 
mixture of the same or closely similar components as those which have peopled 
Melanesia, viz., a mixture of a people possessing the dual organisation and 
matnlineal descent with one organised in totemic clans, possessing either patri- 
lineal descent, or at any rate clear recognition of the relation between father and 
child. This is no new view, having been already advanced, though in a different 
form, b^ Graebner^o and P. W. Schmidt.^i If further research should show 
Australian ftoc'iety to possess such complexity, it will at once become obvious 
that here also ethnological analysis must precede any theoretical use of the facts 
of Australian society in support of evolutionary speculations. 

It may be objected that we all recognise the complexity of culture, and 
indeed in the gtudy of regions such as the Mediterranean, where we possess 
historical evidence, it is (his complexity which fonns the chief subject of discus^ 
Sion. ‘ Further, where we possess historical evidence, as in the cases of the 
Hindu and Mahommedan invasions into the Malay Archipelago, all anthropolo- 
gists are fully alive to the complexitiee and difficulties introfhiced thereby into 
the study of culture; but where we have no such historical evidence, the 
complexity of culture is almost wholly ignored by those who use those niltures 
in their attempts to demoiuBtraie the origin and course of development of human 
institutions. 

I have now fulfilled the first purpose of this address. I have tried to indi- 
cate that evolutionary speculations can have no firm basis unless there has been 
a preceding analysis of the cultures and civilisations now spread over the e.irth*8 
surface. Without such analysis it is impossible to say whether an iiu>titution 
or belief possessed by a people who seem simple and primitive may not really 
be the ]Lvrodurt of a relatively advanced culture foiTiiing but one clement of a 
lornplexity which at first sight seems simple and homogeneous. 

^fore proceeding further I should like to guard against a possible miscon- 
ception. Some of those who are interested in the ethnological analysis of culture 
regard it not only as the first but as the only task of the anthropology of to-day. 

I cannot too strongly express my disagreement with this view. Because I have 
insisted on the importance of ethnological analysis, 1 hope you will not for o 
moment suppose that I underrate the need for the psychological study of cus* 
toms and institutions. Tf the necessity for the ethnolbgu al analysis of culture 
be recognised, this psychological study becomes more complicated and difficult 
than it has seemed to be in the 'past, but that makes it none the less essential. 
Side by side with ethnological analysis there must go the attempt to fathom 
the modes of thought of different peoples, to understand their ways of regarding 
and classifying the facts of the universe. It is only by the combination of 
ethnological and psychological analysis that we shall make any real advance. 

9 1 may note here that Mr. Lang, after having considered this problem from the 
purely evolutiimary standpoint {Anthropologiral Etsaya presented to E. U, Tylor, 4 
p. 2031, concludes with the words, * Wo iihem lost in a wilderness of difficultiesv* 

19 Zeiiach, /. Ethnol,^ 1905, xxxvii., 28, and * Zur australischen Religionsgeechiehte,* 
I90i^ zovi., Zil, 

See especially Zeiiach, /. Ethnol, 1909, xU., 340. 
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To’day however, timo will not allow me to eay more about tliia psychological 
analysis, and I must contiuue the subject from which I have for a moment 
turned aside. -f 

Having shown the importance of ethnological analysis, I now propose to 
consider the prot ess of analysis itself and the principles on which it should and 
must bo based if it in its turn is to have any Arm foundation. In the analysis 
of any culture a difficulty which soon meets the investi^tor is that he has to 
determine what is due to mere contact and what is due to intimate intermixture, 
such intermixture, for instance, as is produced by the pennanent blending of 
one people with another cither through warlike invasion or peaceful settlement. 
The fundamental weakness of most of the attempts hitherto made to analyse 
existing cultures is that they have had their starting-point in the study of 
materim objects, and the reason for this is obvious. Owing to the fact that 
material objects can be collected by anyone and subjected at leisure to pro- 
longed study by experts, our knowledge of the distribution of material 
objects and of the technique of their manufacture has very far outrun that 
of the less material elements. What 1 wish now to point out is that in dis- 
tinguishing lietween the effects of mere contact and the intennixture of peoples, 
material oi)j(H.'ts are the least trustworthy of all the c^jnstituents of culture. 
Thus, in Melanesia wo have the clearest evidence that material objects and 
proecssee can spread by mere contact without any true admixture of peoples 
and without influence on other features of the culture. While the distri- 
bution of material objects is of the utmost importance in suggesting at the 
outset community of culture, and while it is of equal importance in the final 
process of determining points of contact and in filling in the details of 
the mixture of cultures, it is the least satisfactory guide to the actual blend- 
ing of peoples which must form the solid foundation of the ethnological 
analysis of culture. The case for the value of magico-religious institutions 
is not much stronger. Here, again, in Melanesia there is little doubt that 
whole cults can pass from one people to another without any real intermix- 
ture of peoples. 1 do not wish to imply that such religious institutions can pass 
from people to people with the ease of material objects, but to point out that 
there is evidcuice that they can and do so pass with very little, if any, admixture of 
peoples or of the deeper and more fundamental elements of the culture. Much 
more important is language, and if you will think over the actual conditions 
when one people either visit or settle among another, this greater importance 
will be obvious. Let us imagine a party of Melanesians visiting a Polynesian 
island, staying there for a few weeks and then returning home (and here 1 
am not taking a fictitious occurrence but one which really happens). We can 
readily understand that the visitors may take with them their betel mixture 
and thereby introduce the custom of betel-chewing into a new home; we can 
readily understand that they may introduce an ornament to be worn in the 
nose and another to bo worn on the chest; that tales that they tell will be 
remembered, and dances they perform will be imitated. A few Melanesian 
wiirds may pass into the language of the Polynesian island, especially as names 
for the objects or pro^-cssos which the strangers have introduced, but it is incre- 
dible that the strangers should thus in a short visit produce any extensive change 
in the vocabulary and still more that they should modify the structure of the 
language. Such changes can never be the result of mere contact or transient 
settlement, but must always indicate a far more deeply seated and fundamental 
process of blending of peoples and cultures. 

Few will perhaps hesitate to accept this position, but I expect my next pro- 
position to meet with more scepticism, and yet T believe it to be widely, though 
lint universallv, true.’* This proposition is that the social structure, the frame- 
work of society, is etill more fundamentally important and still lets easily 
changed except as the result of the intimate blending of peoples, and for that 
reason furnishes by far the firmest foundation on which to base the process of 
analysis of culture. I cannot hope to establish the truth of this proposition in 
the course of a brief address, and I propose to draw your attention to one lin^ 
of evidence only. 

There are deflnlte exceptions in Melanesia ; place? where the social struoturw 
has been tran><(ormedf though the ancient language persists. 
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At the present moment wo have before our eyes an object-lesson in the 
spread e>f our own ]3oople over the earth’s surface, and we are thus able to 
study how external influence affects different elements of culture. What we 
find is that men) contact is able to transmit much in the way of material 
culture. A passing ve&sel which does not even anchor may be able to transmit 
iron, while European aveapons may be used by people who have never even 
seen a white man. Again, missionaries introduce the Christian religion among 
people who cannot speak a word of English or any language but their own, 
or only use such European words as have been found necessary to express 
ideas or objects connected with the new religion. There is evidence how readily 
language may be affected, and here again the present day suggests a mechanism 
by which such a change takes place. English is now becoming the language of 
the Pacific and of other parts of the world, through its use as a lingua franca, 
which enables natives who speak different languages to converse not only with 
Europeans but with one another, and I believe that this has often been the 
mechanism in the past; that, for instance, iho introduction of what wo now 
call the Melanesian structure of language was due to the fact that the language 
of the immigrant people who settled in a region of great linguistic diversity came 
to be used as a lingua franca, and thns gradually became the basis of the lan- 
guages of the whole people. 

But now let os turn to social structure. Wo find in Oceania islands where 
Europeans have been settled as missionaries or traders perhaps for fifty or a hun- 
dred years ; we find the people wearing European clothes and European ornaments, 
using European utensils, and even European weapons when they fight; we find 
them holding the beliefs and practising the ritual of a European religion; we 
find them speaking a European language often oven among themselves, and yet 
investigation shows that much of their social structure remains thoroughly 
native and uninfluenced not only in its general form but often even in its 
minute details. The external influence has swept away the whole material 
culture, so that objects of native origin are manufactured only to sell to tourists ; 
it has substituted a wholly new religion and destroyed every material^ if not 
every moral, vestige of the old ; it has caused great modification and degenera- 
tion of the old language: asd yet it may have left the social structure in the 
main untouched. And the reasons for this ore clear. Most of the essential 
social structure of a people lies so below the surface; it is so literally the 
foundation of the whole life of the people that it is not seen ; it is not obvious, 
but can onl^ be reached by patient and laborious exploration. I will give 
a few specific instances. In several islands of the Pacific, come of which 
have had European settlers on them for more than a century, a moat important 
position in the community is occupied by the father^s sicter.i® Tf any native 
of these islands were asked who is the most important person in the determina- 
tion of his life-history, he would answer, * My father’s sister,* and yet the place 
of this relative in the social structure has remained absolutely unrecorded, and, 
I believe, absolutely unknown to the European settlers in these islands. Again, 
Europeans have settled in Fiji for more than a century, and yet it is only 
during this summer that 1 have heard from Mr. A. M. Hocart, who is working 
there at present, that there is the clearest evidence of what is known as the 
dual organisation of society as a working social institution at the present time. 
How unobtrusive such a fundamental fact of social structure may bo comes 
home to me in this case very strongly, for it wholly eluded my own observation 
during a visit three years ago. 

Lastly, the anost striking example of the permanence of social structure 
which I have met is in the Hawaian Islands. There the original native, culture 
is reduced to the merest wreckage. So far as material objects are concerned, 
the people are like ourselves; the old religion has gone, though there probably 
still persists some of the ancient ma£[ic. The people themselves have so dwindled 
in number, and the political conditions are so altered, that the social structure 
has also neoossarily been greatly modified, and yet I was able to ascertain that 
one of its elements, an element which I believe to form the deepest la^er of the 
foundation, the very bedrock of social structure, the system of relationship, is 
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>• See Folk*Lorc, 1010, xxi., 42. 
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fitill in use unchanged. I was able to obtain a fall account of the system as 
actually used at the present time, and found it to be exactly the Bcune as that re* 
corded forty years ago by Morgan and Hyde, and 1 obtained evidence that the 
system is still deeply interwoven with the intimate mental life of the people. 

If then social structure has this fundamental and deej)ly>Beatcd character, 
if it IS the least easily changed and only changed as the insult either of ^tual 
blending of peoples or of the most profound pmitical changes, the obvious infer- 
ence is that it is with social structure that we must begin the attempt to 
analyse culture and to ascertain how far community of culture is due to the 
blending of peoples, how for to transmission through mere contact or transient 
settlement. 

The considerations 1 have brought forward have, however, in my opinion, 
an importance still more fundamental. If social institutions have this relatively 
great degree of permanenoe, if they are so deeply seated and so closely inter- 
woven with the deepest instincts and sentiments of a people that they can only 
gradually suffer change, will not the study of this change give us our surest 
criterion of what is oarly and what is late in any given culture, and thereby 
furnish a guide for the analysis of culture? Such criteria of early and late are 
necessary if we are to arrange the cultural elements reached by our analysis In 
order of time, and it is very doubtful whether mere geogrimhical distribution 
itself will ever furnish a sufficient basis for this purpose. I may remind you 
here that before the importance of the complexity of Melanesian culture had 
forced itself on my mind, 1 had already succeeded in tracing out a course for 
the development of the structure of Melanosimi society, and after the com- 
plexity of the culture had been established, 1 did not 6nd it necessary to alter 
anything of essential importance in this scheme. 1 suggest, therefore, that while 
the ethnological analysis of cultures must furnish a necessary preliminary to any 
general evolutionary speculations, there is one element of culture which has so 
relatively hi^h a degree of permanence that its course of development may 
furnish a guide to the order in time of the different elements into which it is 
possible to analyse a given complex. 

If the devdopment of social structure is thus to be taken as a guide to 
assist the process of anatysis, it is evident that there will be involved a logical 
process of considerable omnplexity in which there will be the danger of arguing 
in a circle. If, however, the analysis of culture is to be the primary task of the 
anthropologist, it is evident that the logical methods of the science will attain a 
complexity far exceeding those hitherto in veme. I believe that the only logical 
process which will in general be found possiblo will be the formulation of hypo- 
thetical working schemes into which the facts can be fiited, and that the tMt 
of such schemes will ^ their capacity to fit in with themselves, or as we gener- 
ally express it, * explain ’ new facts as they come to our knowledge. This is the 
method of other sciences which deal with conditions as complex as tboto of 
human society. In many other scienctM these new facts are discovered by ax- 
periment. In our science they must be found by exploration, not only of the 
cultures still existent in living form but also of the buried cultures of past ages. 

And here is the hopeful aspect of our subject. I believe our present store 
of facts, at any rate on Im material sides of culture, to form but a vary 
small part of that which is yet to be obtained, and will be obtained unless we 
very wilfully neglect our opportunities. Waiting to be collected there is a vest 
b^y of knowledge by means of which to t^ the truth of schemes of the 
history of mankind, not only of his migrations and settlements but of Uie 
institutions and objects which have arisen at different stages of this history 
and developed into various forms throughout the world. 

And this brings me to any concluding topic. I have tried to show that any 
speculations conoeming the l^tory of human ipstitutions can only have a eoui^d 
basis if ^tures have first been analysed into their component Aments, but I 
do not wish for one moment to depreciate the importance of aitem|^ to eeek for 
the origin and early history of human inetitutions. To me the analysis of cul- 
ture is merely the means to an end which would have little interest If it did 
not show us the way to the proper undertianding of the hietory of hunaan in- 
stitutions. The importance of the facts of ethnology in the study of civilised 
culture is now generally recognised, You oan hardly take up a modem work 
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pealing with any aspect of haman thought and activity without findin^^ reference 
to the dutoms and inetituVions of savage or barbarous peoples. It is becoming 
recognised that a study of these helps us to understand much that is obscure in 
our own institutions or ia those of other great civilisations of tho present or 
the past. Further, thore can be no doubt that we are only at tho threshold of 
a now movement in leartiing which is being opened by this comparative study. 

It is a cruel irony that just as tho importance of the facts and conclusions 
of ethnological research is thus becoming rocognieed, and just as we are begin- 
ning to lenrn sound principles and methods for use both in the field and in the 
study, tho material of our science is vanishing. Not only is the march of 
our own civilisation into the hitherto undisturbed places of the earth more rapid 
than it has ever been before, but this advance has made more easy the spread 
of other destroying agencies. In many parts of such a region as Melanesia, it 
IS even now only from the old men that any trustworthy information can be 
obtained, and it is no exaggeration to say that with the death of every old man 
there and in many other places there goes, and goes for ever, knowledge the 
disappearance of which the scholars of tho future will regret as the scholars 
of the past regretted such an event as tho disappearance of the library of 
Alexandria. There is no other science in the same position. The nervous 
system of an animal, the motabolisin of a plant, the condition of the South Pole, 
for instance, will ba a hundred, or even a thousand, years hence essentially 
what they a.i;e to-day, but long before the shorter of those times has pnseed, 
most, if not all, of the lower cultures now found on different parts of tho 
earth will have wholly disnppoared or have suffered such change that little 
will be learnt from them. Fortunately the need for ethnographical research is 
now forcing itself on the attention of those who have to deal with savage or 
barbarous peoples. Statesmen have begun to recognise the pvuoiical importance 
of knowledge of the institutions of those they have to govern, and missionary 
societies are beginning to see, what every wise missionary has long known, that 
it is iiecoasary to understand the ideas and custonis of those whose lives they are 
trying to reform. Still, we must not be content with these more or less omcial 
movements. Them is ample scope, indeed urgent need, for individual effort 
and for non-ofHcial .enterprise. Tt is not all who can go into the field and do 
the needed work themselves, but there is none who cannot in some way help 
to promote ethnographical research. We have before us one of those critical 
occasions which must be seized at once if they are to be seized at all : the occa- 
sion of a need which to future generations will seem to have been so obvious that 
its neglect will be held an enduring reproach to the science of our time. 


Tho following Papers were then read : — 

1. The Beoerence for ike Cow in Indi<i, By W. Crooke, B.A, 

Among many pastoral and agricultural tribes the bull and cow, as well as 
other domesticated animals, are regarded with respect and affection. This fooling, 
however, does not Suffice to account for the passionate reverence shown to the 
cow in India. The animal is worshipped at various domestic rites; the use of 
beef is rigidly prohibited ; and even in reeent vears fanatical mobs have engaged 
in riots, sometimes involving eerioua loss of life, as a protest against the custom 
in vogue among Muhammadans ol slaying a cow at one of their festivals. 

tlealing with the question from the historical point of view, Uie literary 
evidence proves that the bull and cow were recognised as sacred aniniab, not 
necessarily totems, from the Indo' Iranian period. Besides the abundant literary 
evidence, the sanctity of tba animal is proved by ilie wide diffusion of taboos con- 
nected with milk and other products oi the cow. 

The dUBcnlty which some modem wiiters have fqlt in discussing the problem 
of tbe sanctity ol the cow has been ineveased bv the fact that, while she was 
revered, the oow was, ia the Vedic age, habitually tacvificed, and her fiesh was 
consumed by the wovfhippert. This fact ienew explaiaed ou the principles which 
have bean mvestigated Cy Prefessers W. Bobeitscui Smith and J. Q. Fraser, 
wbO( have cut that the killing ol the sacred animal and the eating of its 
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flesh was a mode of gaining sacramental communion with the divine animal. 
The view that among the early Hindus beef -eating was generally practised ‘ 
merely from the desire for this special food may be dismissed. 

The bearing of the doctrine of metempsychosis and totemism, as explaining 
the modern veneration felt for the animal, was considered. 

From an examination of the facta the conclusion suggested is that, while its 
claims to veneration were partially ignored by Buddhism, for various reasons the 
cow came to be recognised as the specially sacred animal of the Brahmans. On 
the rise of the neo- Brahmanism, after the decay of Buddhism, Brahman patronage 
of the animal was extended. It was associated with the work of the missionary 
ascetics, with the cults of Siva and Krishna, and was adopted in various 
domestic rites conducted under Brahman superintendence. 

The passionate reverence for the cow is thus shown to be, in a large measure, 
due to Brahman influence, and the priestly class has been the mam agent in 
encouraging tbe modem feeling. 

2. On ike Origin of Rest Days. By Professor Hutton Webster. 

The custom of refraining from labour and other activities is by no means 
unknown to peoples of primitive or archaic culture. Frequently, as associated 
practices, there may be fasting, either partial or complete, bright and gay cloth- 
ing may be laid aside, fires and lights extinguished ; dancing, singing, oven loud 
tafldng forbidden. In such circumstances a season of abstinence from labour 
passes into a season of complete quiescence. 

Communal rest-days with these characteristics may be studied among such 
contemporary peoples as the Dyaks of Borneo and the Nagas of Assam. They 
were a constant feature of old Polynesian life, particularly among the Hawaiian 
lelandors, whose tabu periods are well known. It would seem that in these 
regions taboos imposing various sorts of abstinence are declared at critical occa- 
sions, such as planting and harvesting, after an earthquake or a pestilence, very 
£re(^uently after a death, at the changes of the moon, and at other times of 
crisis. The regulations are to be regarded primarily as protective and con- 
ciliatory measures, but they appear also to bo sometimes oonsldered as of 
compelling power over evil spirits. 

It is probable that the anthropological data may help to explain, on the one 
hand, the familiar phenomenon of * unlucky days,’ and, on the other hand, the 
Sabbatarian regulations found among the Romans, the Babylonians, and the 
Hebrews. 


3. Some Notes on Hausa Folk-lore, By Major A. J. N. Tremearne, B,A^ 

The Hausas occupy most of what is now Northern Nigeria, and a good deal 
of the French territory to the west, though whether they ori^nally came from 
the north or north-east, or whether they are indigenous, is still a moot question. 

They are very fond of tales and proverbs, and almost every well-known 
animal and nearly every trade or profession are represented in the folk-lore of 
the people. 

1^6 Spider is the king of cunning, and after each account the narrator 
excuses himelf for his untruths by stating that the story has been told in the 
name of this insect. The dog is not at all sagacious. 

The desire of motherhooa is strongly implanted in the Hausas, several stories 
relating how a woman prayed to have oilspring whatever it might be. And even 
abnormal children were welcome in the stories, though it is doubtful if they 
w'ere well treated in actual life. 

There is some magic in names, the first child being often known by a nick- 
name, and there is great relucUnce on the part of the mother to allow the father 
to see her nursing her first child. Wives must not mention the names of their 
husbands. Some slave-names correspond to our * Praise God Barebones.* Parents 
are usually kind to their children, but there are mai^ tales of stepmothers which 
give the contrary Idea, some of them resembling * Cinderella.' 

There seem to have been sacrifices of young girls to a water-gmd, one 
story reminding one of Jepbtha's Daughter. The objijct of the sacrifice was to 
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prevent a flood, and the victim was said to mar^ the water-god. The Magazawa 
still wctship various spirits, but the great majority of the Uausa people is now 
Muhammadan, having been converted by the Filani, who conquered the Hauaa 
States one hundred years ago. 

DilTerences in ra^ and status are clearly recognised : a poor man * dies,* but 
a chief *is missing.' )Vlthough animals can tako human form, and vice versa, 
there is a distinction in describing defocte of each; thus, a man 'is lame/ but a 
horse ‘has no leg.* A blind man is very cunning. To compliment a woman on 
hor looks may bring misfortune upon her. A flgiiro-target set up in the barracks 
was objected to by the women, who feared a miscarriage through having seen it. 

'I’here is a peculiar institution called ISori, It originated as a cure for in- 
sanity, but is now practised mainly by the people of loose morals. There are 
many divisions of it, the persons belonging to them simulating some form of 
insanity. There is a regular form of initiation. 

Most of the tales are told in a sing-song voice, but sometimes words are 
introduced to represent the sounds of the animals or birds speaking, one of the 
best-known, being a conversation between a hysena and dogs. 


4. An Archmdogical Classification of American T^pes of Prehistoric 
Artifacts. By Warben K. Moorkhead. 

Until recently no attempt bad been made to classify the thousands of objects 
of stone, bone, wood, metal, &c., made and used by primitive man in 
America. Some three or four years ago a committee, of which the author was 
a member, was formed for this purpose. The main outlines of the system of 
classiflcation which this committee have proposed are as follows : — 

Class /. — Chiryped stone. 

I, Witnout stem. — Chipped stone, knives and projectile points : (a) 
Without secondary chipping ; (flakes) : {b) With secondary chipping : (1) 
Pointed at one end, (2) Base concave, (3) Base straight, (4) Base convex, 
(5) Sides convex, &c. 

II. With stem. — (a) Stem expanding from base: (1) Base concave, 
(2) Base straight, (3) Base convex; (6) Stem with sides parallel (sub- 
divided ns Ila) ; (c) Stem contracting from base (subdivided as Ila). 

Class 11. — Scrapers, 

Class III. — Per f orators. 

Class IV. — HammerstoneSf Ground Stone. 

Problematical Forms. 

These include the great range of American ‘ unknown ’ objects. No previous 
attempt at classification was made. The flat surfaces were grouped under the 
term Laminss : — 

Types : (o) Spade-shaped : Ovate, sides coniAve, sides convex, sides 
straight; (6) Leaf-shaped, spear-shaped; (c) Bectangular ; (d) Shield- 
shaMd; (si Pendants, celt^haped, rectangular, oval, &c. 

KesemDiances to known forms in life: (o) Animal-shaped stones; (6) 
Bird-shaped stones; (c) Boat-shaped stones. 

Here follows a long series of other problematical forms which cannot be 
listed in a brief abstract. 

Articles in Clay. 

This covers the range of ceramics in the United States. Over this the com- 
mittee spent much labour. The types i^re so numerous that a full synopsis cannot 
be given briefly. 

Body, greatly varying; Neck> cylindrical, expanding, contracting, 
combinations; Foot, expanding, cylindrical, contracting, combinations; 
Feet (in case of more than one foot) variations different. 

Handles : Differentiated by (1) number ; (2) position on vessel : (a) 
body; {h) neck; (c) foot; (d) combinations. 
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Form : (a) oontiiiuou« with body or neck, {h) not continuoM with bodv 
or neck, (c) with constant direction, (d) with varying direction, with 
re-entry u)>on vessel. A* Round, Flat, C' Coiled. 

TliJs is not all of the classification, hut probably sufticii^nt to give an idea 
of its main principles. * 

5. The Ancient Frescoes at Chief^n Itza. Ihj Mi.^8 A. C. Breton. 

TJio ruins of Chicheii Itza in Yucatan are amongst the most important in 
Central America, being especially remarkable for the number of coloured portrait 
sculptures and frescoed walls. The frescoes have boon sadly destroyed in the 
course of centuries, but enough remain to provide striking pictures of the life 
of the ancient folk. In two of the upf^er rooms of the building called the Nuns* 
Palace, the walls and vaulted ceiling were entirely covered with scenes which 
had backgrounds with thatched houses and trees, also temples with high-pitched 
roofs enclosed within batilemented walls. There were groups of warriors armed 
with spears, aflatla (throwing sticks), and round shields, and others seated on the 
ground, with ornamental tails hanging from their girdles. The drawing was 
firm and spirited, the colouring vivid and harmonious. 

Stephens observed a row of Maya glyphs painted just below the vaulting in 
the interior of the small building known a.^ the Iglesia, but they have disap- 
peared, and there are no signs of aliy glyphs among the painiings at Chichen 
]tza. The chambers of the Akaboib have been whitewashed in modem times, 
and only a blue band along the edge of the vault is now visible. In the narrow 
corridor of the Ceracol, too, very little colour is left. 

The building at the south end of the eastern wall of the great Ball Court, 
usually called T.omple of the Tigers, contains in its upper part the best-preservea 
painiings yet discovered. The outer chamber having been filled with debris 
owing to the fall of the roof when tho wooden lintels gave way, the inner 
chamber also became partly blocked and difficult of access, until Dr. Le Plongeon 
in 1H84 cleared away most of the accumulated material, and partly copied the 
paintings in it. Visitors wrote their names over the frescoes, bats lived at one 
end,* swallows at the other, and bees made tunnels in tho plaster. Still it has 
been possible to secure many of the details and to give some idea of the com- 
position. The chamber is about feet long, and not quite 8 feet wide, and 22 feet 
high to the top of the vault, with the door in the middle of the long western 
side. Kach of the long sides is divided into three panels, of which the four 
end ones represent landscapes full of armed warriors, as do those of the north 
and south sides, with houses above, and tents and temfiorary buildings below, 
whore chiefs are consulting and priests perform rites of divination. Those panels 
are divided by a blue band from a dado with mythological figures and plants. 

The south-west end is the most complete, and has about 120 figures, almost 
all of them placed at certain diatances and angles from each other. These dis- 
tances were measured from the point where the nose of each figure appears 
above the shield, and form the basis of the composition. The position of the 
shields fixed, tlie artist then drew the figures according to his fancy, and no 
two are alike. In this scene the attacking party are distinguished from the de- 
fenders of the village above by a difference in costume. The former have cotton 
knee, and ankle bands, small green shields at their backs with hanging streamers, 
and round green earrings and necklaces. Their headdresses, surmounted by long 
feathers, are more elaborate than those of the villagers. The latter have a round, 
stiff headpiece with two or three blue feathers standing up from it, oblong ear 
ornaments which pass through the elongated lobes, white shirts and round shields, 
usually with a crescent in the centre as device. All cast their spears from 
atlatli. The chiefs, who sit in consultation below, have feather mantles like 
those of the portrait statues which supported the sculptured table in the outer 
chamber. 

The narrow south end panel also has a scene of attack, with high scaffold 
towers and a ladder of a notched tree-trunk, on which some of the assailants are 
perched. Here the men are taller and more athletic than in the previous scene. 
In the following panel there are mofe important houses, forming a town, with 
a forest on both sides, in which are animals, snakes, and birds. Beyond come 
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thd Reef Hills on which wilder figures are grouped, with rocks and trees below. 
The noiih end is much dostroyed, but some personages on a background of blue 
sky may represent departed heroes. The shields in this are oblong. The last 
of these scenes shows a group of houses inside a defensive barrier, and blue 
warriors in feather cloaks have conquered the inhabitants. Above the door a 
life-size recumbent figure may be the hero in whoso honour the building was 
erected. 


6. ArchcBology in Peru, By Miss A. C. Breton. 

In recent years there has been much activity in the field of Peruvian 
archsDology. At Tiahuanaco (which must always be associated with Peru, though 
now within the borders of Bolivia), M. O. Conrtz, of the expedition of MM. 
b'en4choi Lagrange and de Gr^qui-Montfort in 1903, excavated the wide monolithic 
stairway which forms the eastern entrance to the great enclosure called Kalasasaya. 
He then dug along the western line of monolitlis, and found that they were con- 
nected by a wall of cut stone. On that side he uncovered the double walls of 
another enclosure, and to the east he found a smaller one, constructed in similar 
style to the Kalasasaya, with upright monoliths at almost equal distances from 
each other, and a connecting wall of smaller squared stones, uncemeiitcd. From 
this wall projected a number of human heads, carved in the round from trachyte, 
and apparently portraits. Some of them are now in the Museum at La Paz. 
In 1910 the Bolivian Government had the Puerta del Sol set upright and 
cemented, and erected a shelter for the m.any sculptured stones which had been 
found. An underground chamber of carefully cut and fitted stone, discovered 
in 1908, is only I m. 40 cm. by 1 m. 30 cm. (not including five steps which lead 
down to it), and 1 m. 83 cm. high. The roof is of flat slabs of andesitic lava. 
Five colossal statues have been disinterred, of which the largest is 5 m. 72 cm. 
high. They are covered with finely incised designs. On the breast of one is 
a figure of the deity represented in the centre of the Puerta del Sot, surrounded 
in this case by standing personages. Another has several minute faces on its 
bands, and a laco on each finger-nail. 

Small portions of the great pyi*amid-building Ak-kapana can be Been—ierrace 
walls of well-cut stone, but the masses of earth thrown out from the excavation of 
the centre (the present hollow is said to be more than 300 feet in diameter and 
GO feet deep) hide the greater part. At Pumapanku, on the opposite side of the 
Indian town, a number of huge blocks of stone remain at the edge of the plateau. 
Although many hundreds of tons of worked stones have been removed from the 
ruins fur different purposes, there is no doubt that systematic excavation, con- 
ducted by competent persons, would result in discoveries of the greatest interest. 
It is a mistake to suppose that because Tiahuanaco is at the altitude of 12,000 
feet, the climate is too frigid for comfort. In the middle of winter there the 
early mornings are cold, and frost may lie in the shade all day, but the sun is 
hot and the air invigorating. Plentiful crops of barley are gathered, besides the 
native quinoa and potatoes, and the Indians are well nourished and clothed, 
capable of long iourneys with their lamas and other animals. On 8b. Peter's 
Day they assemble in thousands to perform their ancient dances in the town 
square, as described by 8qaier. A curious feature is that those who wear great 
feather crowns resembling the tops of palms, after dancing for some hours, 
place them in the centre of the ring and continue to dance round, bending 
towards the crowns as if in worship. 

The amazing richness of Peru in antiquities is seen in the galleries of the 
KRtional Museum at Lima, which Dr. Max Uhle has filled with the results of two 
years* excavation in the region of Kaxca, the neighbourhood of Lima, and near 
Trujitlo, all coast civilisations. In the bay of Ancon, the first settlements of 
primitive fishermen were on the side hills which slope to the sea, where the rocks 
are covered with shellftsh. Then followed the wide-spreading town which filled 
the sandy area between sea and mountaini^ known from Reiss and 8tfl,bera book 
as the Necropolis of Ancon, but now proved to have been a series of shell heaps 
and of reed huts, which decayed or were destroyed after the owners had 
been buried under them with their possessions, when others were built above. 
The accumulated material covers a space more than a mile squaro and 30 feet 
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high. Thfl graves are small pits lined with pebbles. Dr. TJhle spent several 
years in excavating at Pachacomac for the University of Pennsylvania, |^nd has 
been able to form some idea of the sequence of the different kinds of pottery 
from his finds there and in other places. The beautiful painted pottery at Ica 
and Nazca proves to be earlier on the coast than any other, and the primitive 
fishermen learned the art of vaso-paHiting from the pro'o-Nazca folk. Richly 
clothed mummies, feather garments of symbolic design, mosaic ear-plugs, gold 
and silver cups, and a cuirass covered with small metal plates, are some of the 
treasures of the Lima Museum. 

Of the remoter Stone Age little is yet known in Peru, but chips and scrapers 
are found in the alluvium on the plain of Lima, and the deposit with fragments of 
rude pottery, observed by Darwin, can still be seen on the top of the cliff ncae 
Bcllavista. 


VlilDAY, SEPl'EMBER 1. 

Discussion on Totemism, 

(i) The Present Position of our Knowledge of Tolemmn, 

By Dr. A. C. Hadbon, F.R,S, 

(ii) An Inlerprelation of Totemism. By Dr. A. A. Golbenwkiser. 

Totemic phenomena, in America and elsewhere, may be looked at from the 
point of view cither of the various ethnic features, such as exogamy, totemic 
tabu, myths of descent, &c., or of the social organisations of the totemic com- 
munities in their entirety. 

All the various individual features of totemism occur within as well as without 
totemic complexes, and their psychological character as well as their genetic 
derivation display great variability. Exogamous clans are found in non-totcmic 
communities, while the totemic clans of the Nandi and Tavela do not practise 
exogamy. Moreover, by exogamy may be meant clan exogamy or local exogamy^ 
or that type of marriage regulation which depends on relationship, actual or 
assumed. Exogamy is also in many ways correlated with endogamy, and neither 
can be properly understood without the other. Further, the origins of the 
various types of marriage regulations may be manifold. 

The case of the totemic name is in no way different : thus animal names 
are found among the non-totomic bands and the religious societies of many 
tribes in North America, while many of the Omaha totemic clans do not derive 
their names from their totems. Nor can it be maintained that non-eponymous 
totems and local names are associated exclusively with patenud descent; for 
the paternal Baganda derive their names fr 9 m one set of their totems, while 
the clans of the maternal Tlingit and Haida, and the families of the Tsimshian, 
have local names. Maternal descent, again, cannot be made one of the * sym- 
ptoms* of totemism. Tabus on animals and plants are scattered far and wide, 
beyond the limits of totemic clans. Tabus are associated with pregnancy, initia- 
tion, mourning, age groups, hunting ; with sacred animals, such as snakes in India 
or cats in E^pt; with the guardian animal of the American Indian* On the 
other hand, the totemic animal is not always tabu. At all times and among many 
people we find the belief in descent of man or men from beast. The beast need 
not be a totem. The totem, in its turn, need not be the ancestor. 

It would be possible to treat in a similar way the belief in a spiritual or vital 
relationship between clansmen and totems, reincarnation beliefs, magical cere- 
monies, various types of initiation ceremonies, &c. It follows that all attempts 
to chmeterise totemism by a more or less definite set of features must nee^ 
aftificial. Consequently the distinctive characteristics of totemism are not the 
individual features, but the relation into which they enter. The problem is one 
of secondary association. 

In all totemic communities we find a differentiation of a group into definite 
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social units — clans — ^whioh ar© distin^pushod by a set of homologous features, 
difFere|it in specifio content, but identical in form. Those features may be few 
or many, and include clan and individual names, spiritual beliefs, myths, rituals, 
material possessions, songs, dances, social regulations, prerogatives, &c. In a 
vast majority of cases those features are hereditary in the clan and form a 
totomic complex. Before ethnologists can progress much further in the investi- 
gation of totemic phenomena, a most careful analysis of the content and nature 
of totcmic complexes becomes imperative. 

The problems involved are manifold. In the totcmic complex there is con- 
siderable variability, both as to the number and the character of the individual 
features. It is necessary to attempt to reconstruct the process of the association 
of those various features, and of their socialisation within the limits of each one 
of a number of definite and similar social units. The mutual relation of the 
features at any given period in the development of the groups is another problem. 
A preliminary snrvey of the data discloses a tendency of one or another or some 
few features to assume a central position in the complex, thus lending a specific 
colouring to the entire culture of the group. Among the tribes of the North- 
West Coast of America the cycle of ideas associated with the guardian spirit 
and the representation of totemic animals in art have become such dominant 
features. Among some Bantu tribes of Africa, on the other hand, two features of 
a very different order seem to occupy an equally prominent position. These ore 
the tabu on the totem, and property rights in land associated with totemic clans. 
The totomic complexes of Central Australia, again, centre around th^ magical 
ceremonies for the propagation of totems, and the beliefs of the natives in a 
spiritual connection between the clansmen and their totemic ancestors. 

The specific functions carried by the various social units embraced in a 
totemic complex also claim our attention. The clan of the Haida or Tlingit, 
the elan of the Iroquois, the clan of the Aranda, differ vastly in their functions 
as well as in their positions in the social organisations of the several groups. 
The North-West Coast clan holds the exclusive right to certain ceremonies, 
names, myths ; it owns material property, hunting and fishing districts ; the clans 
of this area, moreover, differ in social rank. The Iroquois clans do not own 
property(?), they do not differ in rank, but they exercise political functions 
which are utterly foreign to the clans of the North-West Coast. Among the 
Aranda, the clansmen are held together by little els© than common ceremonies 
and spiritual beliefs. In contrast to all these, some of the Baganda clans have' 
assumed the character of professional classes, a characteristic commonly identified 
with social units of a totally different order, the castes of India. As to tho 
relative importance of the clans in their respective social organisations, witness 
the contrast between the North-West Coast of America, where tho sharply defined 
clans practically carry the entire culture of the group, and the tribes of Central 
Australia, where tho clan is a loose social aggregate with naught but common 
ceremonies and spiritual beliefs to determine its solidarity. 

Finally, the most fundamental, and in a sense the most significant, problem 
of all is an intensive analytical and synthetic interpretation of the entire set of 
socio-psychological conditions which make possible the appearance of phenomena 
such as totemism. Of the poasible results of such a study we have but the 
faintest adumbration. 

(iii) Totemism as a CuUufol EMity. By Dr, F. Oraebner. 

Every attempt to account for the origin of totemism must first deal with the 
nnestion whether this institution Is a cultural entity, for if it be once conc^ed 
that the forms of totemism found In different paris of the earth have arisen 
independently there can be no justification for the assumption that it has had 
everywhere the same origin. 

In the South Seas there are two wholly different social systems : (a) totemic 
local exogamy with patrilineal descent, and {h) the arrangement in two exdgamoua 
classes with matrilineal descent which, so far as locality is concerned, is often 
endogamons. I have shown that these belong to two quite different cultures, and 
that any intermediate forms are the result of contact and mixture. 

The same holds good for other regions. In Africa local totemism with 
patrilineal descent is associated with cultural elements allied to those of the 
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totemio culture of the South Seas, a secondary form with certain definite 
charactefs having been carried by a paetoral people into South Africa. Ii]i West 
Africa there is a different culture allied to the matrllineal cultures of the South 
Seae> and wherever the totemic culture has come into contact with it we find 
that the totemism has taken on matrilineal descent, though in a form different 
from that of the South Seae. r 

In South America the older totemic form is to be found in the western resion 
of the Amazon; in Nort.h Ainerica it is present in the majority of the Algoimin, 
while in the North-West local totemism can also bo recognised as the older form. 
The cultures of those regions with matrilineal totemism are again related to the 
matrilineal cultures of the South Seas. 

Since the same relations also hold good in Asia, I believe the position of 
group- totem ism as a- cultural entity wherever it is found to be established. 
Whetlier the so-called individual totemism and sex totemism belong to the sumo 
culturo as group-totemism is not so clear. Even if it were so, however, group- 
totemism could not have arisen from individual totomibm, for, apart from other 
dit&cultios, individual totemism is too weakly developed in the older regions of 
the totemic culture. There is no older condition from which group-totemism 
can be derived. Its explanation must be sought in its own characters. The 
older form is that in which the totems are animals. In this form there is 
an indefinite and unstable relation of sympathy between man and beast which 
can be explained simply by certain groups of men and animals having coexisted 
locally in a region of diversified physical characters. 


(iv) On the Relaiions hetioeen T(4,emic Clans and Secret Societies. 

By Professor Hutton Webster. 

The esoteric associations found among aboriginal peoples may be ccnveniently 
described os secret societies, though this appellation covers a wide range of ethnic 
phenomena not easily brought within the confines of a single definition. The 
many remarkable similarities characterising secret societies in widely separated 
regions must be assumed tu have had an independent origin ; nevertheless, an 
intensive study of cultural areas will probably disclose a vast amount of borrow- 
ing between related peoples. Comparative studies of the technique of masks and 
bostumes, together with a systomatie analysis of initiatory rituals, should clear up 
many puzzling problems oi diffusioh. • 

To outside observation the judicial and political functions of the secret 
societies appeared their most impressive feature, and quite naturally were the first 
to attract attention. In West Africa and Melanesia, particularly> they ^punish 
criminals, act as the native police, collect debts, protect private property, and, 
where they extend over a wide area, help to maintain intertribal amity. Buch 
secret societies arc more or less limit^ in membership, are divided into degrees 
through which candidates able to pay the cost of initiation may progress, and ure 
generally localised in some lodge where the initiates resort for^ their ceremonies* 
The use of masks, bull-roarers, and other dsvices serves to indicate the relation* 
ship of the members with spiritual beings and to terrify those not admitted into 
the mysteries. In spite of thn great evils often attaching to these bodies, we arc 
permitted to see in them one of the most significant forms of primitive social 
institutions. 

But it would be a vital error to infer that secret societies of this type were 
oonsoioosl^ devised to preserve law and order in a savage community. Further 
investigation reveals the singularly important part played by many of them in 
the conduct of funereal rites and especifUly of initiation oerenHmtes at puberty. 
Under their direotion the youth is removed from defiling contact with women, 
subjected to numorous ordeals, instructed in all matters of religion, morality, 
and traditional lore, provided with a new name, and given new ^vileges — 
in a word, made a man. Puberty rites of this nature may be best studied in 
Australia, but are also characUnstie of many Melanesian and African secret 
orders. It is not impossible to reconstruct, at least in outline, the steps whml^ 
the rude but powerful aristocracy of a secret society may have emeiiied from fi 
more democratic assbeiation which enrolled in Its ranks every male and adult 
member of the oommunity. 
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Thoie i», however, another asneci of primitive Beerc-t eot lelice, very prominent 
in theefratemitiea of American Indians, but hithoHo not sufiiriently emphasued 
in the discussion of zeiuied organis.'itiuna elsewhere. The initiatos constitute n 
theatrical troupe^ with masked and costvuned actors personating animals, and 
presenting songs, dances, and pageants, which together form a vivid dramatisution 
of legendary history! Ancestor-worship and the cult of the dead loom large 
in their rituals. Ceremonies undoubtedly magical in character, such as rain 
making and sorcery, the preparation of charms and spelis, and the cure of disease 
belong to many ol the organisations. 

These and other features of developed secret societies appear to be closely 
connected with the structure and iuiictioriM ot toternic (Ians. The I'oniiution o( 
tribal aggregates from clans would gradually bring about a iransforenco, puHial 
or complete, of characteristic clan rites — initiatory, funereal, mugico-religious, 
and dramatic — from the tlun to the larger community of initiated men, and 
thence, in many instances, to esoteric as-sociations of limited meinbershin. 
Accordingly, tho secret societies of primitive peoples would reprcstuit ono of tne 
results of the dibiniegration of the ancient toternic groupings. A study of 
various kreas should disclose how this process of development has worked out in 
different environments and under the stress of diverse circumstances. 

(v) Some Methodologies Renvirks on I'otcmism, 

By Professor E. Waxwkilbr.* 

Light can only be thrown on the question of so called totemjsm by the applica- 
tion of a scrupulously accurate methix) of analysis. That method should bo 
mainly sociological- t.e., it should consider the so-called toternic facts ns being 
imposed by the conditions of organised social life amongst men. Kuiiher, it’i 
starting-point should bo * fiinctionar; it must search for the social function from 
which totemisin has sprung. It follows that . — 

{a) It IS out of tile question to distuss ‘forms* and the typual character or 
purity of forms* of toteinism or to represent this or that lonii as a trace of an 
anterior form, more or less comph-te ; 

(b) it is improper to build up an evolution of totmiism as such: a social 
function displays itself just as it cun, according to the social conditions of the 
individuals whoso organisation this function realises; 

(c) the investigation of the social function that totemism perfomis should 
extend to civilised as well as to primitive societies; where the function is not 
traceable in civilised societies, or where it appears otherwise than in a primitive 
society, the causes of this change should bo detected. 

As first results of those shown that totemiKin is 

* functionally * independent of ; (a) religion, (<^) exogamy so-called, (c) ancestral 
descent, (d) relationship of individuals with their totem, (r) social interdicts 
(tabus), (/) name of the toternic group, protecting or serviceable character 
ol the totem, and (4) represontativo emblems of the totem. These are all 
merely * symptoms,' * and do not appear as distinctive features of totemism, as 
is commonly contended. 

As a second result of the application of those principles, the following inter- 
pretation ol totemism might be suggestt^d ; That lunctionally totemism is a social 
device for ionct toning permamnt situatiom vfhenUn individuals, or more he- 
gutnily groups of hdividuah, appear to remain and which are considered as 
essential or peculiar in the organisation of the group. 

To create such a sanction in primitive society, a very simple and altogether 
very efficient method seems to have been (a) to * vow ' the group to one well- 
known and familiar thing (animal, plant, objfect)— that condition being of course 
necessary, for it makes the occasions ol eaiuiiouing numerous -or even to more 
than one thing;* (b) simultaneously to associate with thore things, positively or 

* I have to thank Miss Nadine Ivanitzk^ for her assistance in the prexiaration of 
this note. 

* Cf, Rivers, Jour, AntKrop, Inst., 1009, p. 1^. 

B Comp* Qol^woiser, Totemism, an AnalyticeU Study,' p. 182 and passim. 

^ Comp. Wolf, Anthropos, 1011, pp. 461 and seq. 
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negatively, social attitudes^ very simple and frequent, on grounds entirely fanciful 
and not a bit rational. This functional method of social sanctioning m.ght be 
culled toUmism, 

One of the collective situations that seem most fi^equently to need sanction 
is the permanence of a social grouping whatever its origins and whatever its 
special field may he (for instance, blood — or fictive relationship extending over 
generations, hereditary castes, &c.). The occasional! v emblematic, as well as the 
occasionally traditional character of the totem would simply appear to be conBe< 
quonces of the original sanction, the symbol being a means of social attestation 
and the hereditary transmission a means of social continuity. Toteraic tales would 
be post facto explanations elaborated according to a well-known social process. 

The toteinic function would in primitive society be naturally mingled with 
the manifestations of several other functions, as is the case for every function 
in the complex of organised social lifo : so it would come to appear as interwoven 
with, for instance, the regulation of marriagcA, or with tabus, &c. 

Totomism, as so interpreted, would spontaneously tend to disappear in every 
society that would allow more practical and surer administrative devices to lie 
applied in order to porfonn the same function as totcmi.sm performed in primi- 
tive society. 


The following Paper was then read : — 

The Tribes of the Mimika District of Dutch New Guinea^ the Tribes of the 
Sea Coasit and the Tajpiro Pygmies. By Captain C. Q. Rawlinq. 


MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 4. 

The following Papers and Reports were read : — 

1. Notes on the Stature, dc., of our Ancestors in East Yorkshire. 

By the late J. R. Mortimer. 

During the author's excavations of over three hundred burial-mounds and 
cemeteries in East Yorkshire during the past half-century, ho gathered together 
a fine series of crania and other bones belonging to the Neolithic, Bronze, 
Early Iron, Romano-British, and Anglo-Saxon periods. Of the Neolithic and 
Bronze periods remains of d93 bodies were obtained, but as 322 of these had 
been cremated, 571 only were available for detailed measurements. Of these, 
35 were long-headed and had an average stature of GO inches, 29 had short skulls 
and averaged 64*3 inches in height, and 40 had skulls of an intermediate form and 
averaged 64*4 inches in height. The greatest stature in this series measures 
72*8 inches, and the lowest 56*4 inches. 

During the Early Iron Age the inhabitants possessed more uniformly long 
skulls, but were physically much inferior to their predecessors. Of 59 skeletons^ 
42 had long heads and an average stature of 62*6 inches, 2 had short heads 
with a computed height of 61*9 inches, while 14 were intermediate in type and 
averaged 63*2 inches. The skeletons of the Romano-British period were not so 
plentiful, but much resembled those of the Early Iron Age, from which they 
probably descended. 

Of the 61 Anglo-Saxon skeletons measured, 31 had long heads, with an aver- 
age stature of 65*7 inches; seven had short heads with an average stature of 
64 inches, and 23 had skulls of an intermediate typo, and bad an average stature 
of 63*6 inches. 

Taking the Anglo-Saxon ekeletons in their entirety we find that they average 
3*4 inchee in height greater than their predecessors of the Early Iron Age, 
though they more nearly resemble the people of the Stone and Bronze periods. 
From the evidence given it is clear that the first inhabitants of this district 
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were people of a mixed and quite aa diaeimilar from each other aa are the 
p^ple ^cupyins the diatrict to-dav. Of Eaat Yorkshire it can certainly not bo 
said that a purely long-headed or short-headed race first occupied the district. 


2. The Interpretaiioii of Division of the Parietal Bone as observed in the 
Crania of certain Prirmi.es, By Professor C. J. Patten, Sc,D, 

Of recent years several specimens of the crania of primates illustrating division 
of the parietals have been observed and figured. With the aid of such, coupled 
with a diligent inquiry into the development of the human parietal bone, our 
knowledge on the subject has no doubt considerably increased ; but it seems that 
unless we can ^et further evidence from the condition of the contained brain we 
arc much handicapped in attempting to put forward an interpretation as to the 
causes of parietal division. This is especially so whore in the dry skull patho- 
loncal conditions (perhaps at an earlier stage of development more apparent) are 
omy faintly discernible, and where they may be said to have passed almost with- 
out a line of demarcation into whnt one might conveniently term a condition of 
disturbed morpKogtntsis. However, aa many specimens of dry skulls, minus their 
brains, recently examined afford fairly positive evidence of an abnormal process 
of development, the trend of opinion is that the supposed morphological signifi- 
cance assigned to the segments of divided parietals, together with the supposed 
atavistic value attached to the same segments, are hypotheses which are losing 
ground. 


3. Suggestions for an Imperial Bureau of ArUhropohgy, 

(i) Anthropometry, By John Gray, B,Sc, 

The Royal Anthropological Institute presented to the members of the last 
Imperial Conference a memorial asking for their support in the establishment 
of an Imperial Bureau of Anthropology. The object of this Bureau would be 
to direct and control the collection and collation of important data about tho 
physical and mental characters of the many races living within tho confines of tho 
British Empire. Tho constitution of the Bureau would be representative. 

The rapid progress of industrialism is producing profound changes in the 
conditions of life of the great mass of our population. During the last fifty 
years the whole increase of our population has been absorbed by our great towns 
and cities. A great increase has t*aken place in the employment of women in 
factories and in business which will injuriously affect tho natural vigour and 
upbringing of the children of succeeding generations. 

Notwithstanding the occurrence of these vital changes in the national phy- 
sique, we have no institution for taking stock periodically of the physical and 
mental characters of the people. Such an institution was recommended by the 
Physical Deterioration Committee in 1903, and has received tho approval of the 
leading statesmen of al) parties, but has not yet received any financial support. 
Germany, Denmark, the United States, and otner countries have adopted many of 
the recommendations of the scientists of this country ; in Great Britain their value 
has yet to be fully recognised. 

(ii) Ethnography, By T. C. Hodson. 

The author began by giving instances of Government action with regard to 
Ethnographic Surveys, citing, amongst others, the inauguration of the Ethno- 
graphical Survey of India, of the Bui;vey of the tribes of Assam, the work 
done by Dr. I^ligmann for the Governments of Ceylon and the Sudan, and tho 
survey recently undertaken by the Canadian Government as the outcome of 
representations made by the British Association. 

But in all these, admirable though they are, there is lacking the essential 
of unity of purpose and method. It is to provide this unity of purpose and 
jmethod, to stimulate constantly the attention of Government Departments, and 
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to bring into foons all the energy that is available for such work, that the 
Council of the Royal Anthropological Institute haa endeavoured, and^ia en- 
deavouring, to organire an Imperial Bureau of Anthropology. 

The purpoaca which such a Bureau would serve may bo summarised as fol- 
lows : — 

(i) The formulation of standard methods of anthropological and anthro- 
pometricaJ investigation. 

(ii) To assist (lovernmeiit Departments, private bodies and individuals with 
expert advice, wherever any new anthropologirnl investigations are undci taken 
or are in contemplation, to indicaio areivs where such investigations can bo 
profitablv conducted, and to assist in tbcir organisation. 

(iii) To communicate directly, or through local committees, with active 
workers in the field, to assist them with iiifonnation as to tho progress of similar 
investigations oUowhere, and as to tho results of previous investigations i^hen- 
ever an area is re- surveyed. 

(iv) To collate and to publish in standard form the reports of investigators 
and the numerous anthropological data received from time to timo at the Royal 
Anthropological Institute from its many local correspondents throughout the 
Empire, to distribute such publications to the various Oovernments and Govern- 
ment Departments concerned, and to public and private bodies and persons 
engaged in anthropological inve8tigatit>n. 

(v) To publish periodical reports, under competent editorship, dealing with 
the progress of anthropological knowledge and of anthropometry, which would 
bo capublo of collation into the decennial Census reports. 


4. Suggestions for an ArUhropoloqical Survey of the British Isles. 

By H. Peake. 

The influence of anthropology on the study of history has been to demonstrate 
that the oourse of human actions has been, to a great extent, controlled by geo- 
graphical conditions. This has led to a demand for maps illustrating the con- 
nection between man and his environment, but such maps cannot be made with 
sulficicnt accuracy until a preliminary survey has been undertaken. This paper 
advocated a survey of the British Isles on these linos, and the production of a 
number of maps on the 1-inch scale, accompanied by memoirs illustrating all 
phaeos of human activity, or conditions by which they may have been influenced. 

It is proposed that a society should be formed, governed by a council con- 
sisting of the principal experts in tho various subjects to be dealt with, and 
that the country bo divided into a number of districts, or geographical units, 
each containing about two hundred square miles. That in each unit a registrar 
be appointed, to co-ordinate the work in that area, and that those engaged in 
research be encouraged to compile maps and memoirs, either of one unit from 
several points of view, or of several contiguous units from one point of view. 
That the country bo divided eventually into several large natural regions, con- 
sisting of several counties, and that when all the maps and memoirs relating 
to one particular subject in all tho units of a region have been completed, a 
monograph should bo published, in which t^ie work of all contributors should 
be acknowledged. 

The scheme, to be successful, requires the sympathy and assistance of tho 
learned societies interested in such subjects, besides the help of those who are 
engaged in such lines of research. It will be a continuation of the work carried 
out by the Geological Survey, and of the regional monographs compiM under 
the auspices of tho Royal Geographical Society. 


5. Sefort on the Organisalitm of Anthropometric Itmtligafign m tie . 
Brkieh lelee. — Sm Reports, p. 130, 
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6. Dolmens or Cromlechs, By A. L. Lewis. 

A comparison of a large number of dolmens and other rude stone monuments 
shows differences of construction and apparently of purpose. Some of these dif- 
ferences are localised. Taking these points 'into consideration, together with the 
vast area over which t^e rude stone monuments extend, and their groat numbers, 
it is probable that they wore not the work of a single race, which went about 
the world constructing them; nor of two races, of which one erected the dol- 
mens and the other set up the circles, but that they were part of a phase of 
culture through which many races have passed. jLittlo if anything can Vie 
deduced from these monuments as to early migrations of the human race. 


7. Report on the Distribution of Artificial Islands in the. Lochs of (he 
Highlands of Scotland , — See Reports, j>. 137, 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMUEn 6 . 

The following Papers wore read : — 

1, Some Religious Beliefs of the Kikuyu and Kamha People,^ 

By C. W. IIoBLEY, C.M,G, 

It is probably hardly necessary to mention that tho A- Kikuyu and the 
A-Kamba are two of tho best known and important tribes in the interior of 
British East Africa, and togathor number well-nigh a million souk. The observa- 
tions recorded in this paper were obtained from direct contact with the tribes in 
question and particularly from their chiefs and elders. 

In tho last number of the ‘ Journ. R. Antlirop. Inst.’ the author published a 
paper on certain aspects of the subject of the present paper, with particular 
reference to a phenomenon called thahu, nzaJiu, or thahu, and it is necessary 
to refer to that in order to make quite clear some of the present research. 

The term thaJiu may bo described as a condition which Ls the result of a curse 
in the mediteval sense; it is a condition into which a perton may fall if he or she 
commits certain forbidden acts, breaks certain prohibitions, or again it may be 
tho result of certain circumstances ovor which tho victim has no control. Some 
sixty different examples of the way in which thahu can be incurred were given in 
the paper referred to. One important fact to be romemborod is that tho incidence 
of any particular thahu. often depends upon the circumcision guild to which the 
person belongs. This line of investigation was found to open such a large field 
of inquiry, and to give such on insight into a side of native life which usually 
escapes notice, that it has been continued and extended in the present paper. One 
interesting feature now elucidated is another form of curse, called a Kirume, 
which can be inflicted by a dying man, tho general idea being that a dying 
person can lay a curse upon property belonging to him or can lay a curse upon 
another person, but only upon a member of his own family. For example, the 
head of a village can lay a curse upon a plot of land and lay down that it is not 
to pass out of the family or dire results will ensue. This would appear to be of 
considerable interest as being the early stage of a last will or testament, and 
moreover, the rude beginning of the principle of * entail.’ It muy further be 
taiimn as some evidence of individual tqnure in land. 

In some cases the thahu curse affects the but ; this appears to bo worthy of 
note, M it may in some measure account fgr the low type of domestic architecture 
among many of the Central African tribes, for it becomes obvious that there is 
but little incentive to build Urge perinaiient structures if there is a possibility 

^ To be published in full in Joum, R, Anthrop. Inst. 
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that the owner may have to demolish his dwelling-place at short notice owing to 
the incidence of a ihahu or curse. ^ 

The question of the members of the tribe who are qualified to remove the 
effects of these curses has been carefully examined, as, apart from the practical 
value of such investigation, it may throw some light upon the evolution of the 
piiestly function among primitive peoples. *> 

The ceremonial which takes place on the occasion of a death has also been 
carefully investigated, as it does not appear to have been fully inquired into 
before, and it shows how closely the Kikuyu tribesman is bound down by the 
ritual of the guild to which he belongs from early years up to death. 

Another important phase of native life is the procedure which has to be 
adopted in the case of a murder, for unless the proper observances are carried out 
the cnino of homicide is likely to create an hereditary feud between the two 
families which will eventually lead to further bloodshed, and until the ceremonial 
has been completed, no member of the murdered man's family can eat food out 
of the same dish or drink beer with a member of the family of the murderer. 
It has been discovered that the power of the ' Evil Eye,’ which is so widespread 
in South Europe, extends to Kikuyu and Ukamba. Certain people in the tribes 
are believed to be born with it; they can, however, neutralise its evil effects by 
ceremonially spitting upon the object supposed to be afflicted or to be in danger. 

One clan of the Kikuyu tribe, called the Ethaga, are supposed to possess 
magical powers ; in fact, they are classed as a family of wizards. Some are sup- 
posed to have power over the raiti; others can kill people with their magic, can 
lay a curse upon a thief, and can place spells upon patches of forest to prevent 
people from cutting them down. 

In travelling through Kikuyu one will occasionally meet a young man carrying 
a rattle made of a gourd ornamented with cowries and inscribed with devices ; the 
owners sing songs about the devices on these gourds. The singer commences to 
sing about the design at the lower end of the gourd, and gradually works his way 
through the various patterns, singing a verse about each. If he makes three 
mistakes and his accuracy of the interpretation of the pictographs is challenged, 
his gourd becomes forfeit to the challenger. The translation of these songs and 
the interpretation of the devices are of interest, os they possibly illustrate the dawn 
of the ideograph. 


2. The Economic Function of the IrUichiuma Ceremoniee. 

By B. Malinowski. 

The way in which man works at a low level of culture differs essentially from 
economically productive labour in psychological conditions. Economic labour 
must be systematic, continuous, or periodic; it requires forethought and pre- 
supposes organisation. The attitude of savage man at work approaches much 
more nearly that of our play or sport, and does not in general give rise to the 
qualities essential to economic labour owing to the feeble development of certain 
psychological factors, such as self -constraint, attention, intellectual and volitional 
effort. In all cases in which the savage endures continued exertion, as in war, 
the dance, hunting, and some highly skilful and elaborate technical achievements, 
certain elements (play, excitement, ecstasy, intoxication, rhythm) can be pointed 
out which act as stimuli and either supersede or render unnecessary free voli- 
tional effort.* 

If we examine the Intichiuma ceremonies of the Amnia tribe (and some of 
the other tribes of Central Australia) we find that the work accomplished in these 
ceremonies presents a highly economic aspect — in the sense just explained — if 
the general level of culture in the said trills be taken into account. This work 
is the result of collective and organised activity, as it is performed by the local 
group as a body under the lead of the alatunja or headman. It is to a certain 
extent regular and periodic, and connected with the seasons; it always evidences 

^ For a fuller treatment of the subject and examples ef, K. Buecher, * Entstehung 
der Volkswirtsohait,' and * Arbeit und Rbythmus*; and Q. Ferrero, formes 
primitives du trava.il/ in Bev* ScierU., 4 * ser., vol. v., 1890, pp. 331 and 
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forethought, and in certain cases it has a definite practical object. Taking all 
these characteristics as a whole, these ceremonies reveal a more distinctly economic 
form offlal^ur than any other which is found among these tribes, especially if 
compared with their methods of collecting food, hunting, and other practical 
occupations. 

It is a remarkable fact that the most highly developed form of labour in 
these tribes is found ixf connection with totemic ceremonies. According to the 
generid remarks made at the cutset, it is necessary to show that in these 
ceremonies there are some mental factors acting as substitutes for the free 
volitional effort which is required by real economic activity. As a matter of 
fact, the totemic ideas which organise and regulate the labour in question possess, 
as a signal characteristic, an irresistible ascendency over the primitive mind, and 
that accounts for man being compelled under their influence to work in a manner 
for which he has a natural reluctance. It is this specific character of necessity, 
constraint, and compulsion that Professor Durckheim regards as a distinctive 
feature of religious phenomena. This binding power of religious ideas is put in 
bold relief in the ceremonies under consideration, and it is evident that the 
connection between economic and magical or religious ideas, such as is found 
in the liitichiuma ceremonies, is not superficial and accidental, but deeply 
rooted in the essential qualities of these two classes of fact. We thus see how 
the totemic ideas, without leading to real economic enterprise, educate society 
to a kind of labour capable of economic utilisation. It is a question whether 
this educational influence may not be of wide application ; in other words, whether 
magical and religious ideas have not played an important part in the evolution ot 
economic labour: The comparison of the Intichiuma ceremonies in the different 
tribes described by Spencer and Qillen to a certain extent seems to confirm this 
view, if it be assumed that there is a progressive development from north to 
south. In the northern tribes Warrumutiga) they are purely traditional 

and representative ceremonies, and possess almost no influence upon the multi- 

f )lication of the totemic animals or plants; in the more southern tribes this 
atter aim becomes more prominent, and in the Arunta they are applied to direct 
practical ends. Moreover, the work done in the Wnrramunga falls almost 
exclusively upon the heaj^an, whereas it is more collective in the Arunta and 
other kindred tribes. ^^I^iis the economic aspect becomes more and more pro- 
nounced as we advance southwards. 


3. The Divine Kings of the ShiUuk, By C. G. Seligmann, M,D. 

The Shilluk kings trace their origin to Nyakang, the semi-divine hero who, 
with a comparatively small band of followers, took possession of the present 
Shilluk territory and founded the Shilluk nation. The genealogy of the royal 
family shows that twenty kings belonging to twelve generations intervene 
between Nyakang and Kwadke, the first king to be killed by tho Turks. 

The majority of Shilluk think of Nyakang as having been human in form 
and in physical qualities (though, unlike bis more recent successors, he did not 
die but disappeared), but there are also legends of his descent from a crocodile 
maiden. The holiness of Nyakang is especially shown in his relation to Juok, 
the formless and invisible high-god of the Shilluk, who made men and is re- 
aponsible for the ordet of things; for it is only through Nyakang that men can 
approach Juok, performing the sacrifices to Nyakang that cause him to move 
Juok to send rain. 

Nyakang manifests himself in certain animals, as do the spirits of the dead 
Shilluk kings, who from one point of view are considered identical with Nyakang, 
for they incarnate his divine spirit. This belief appears to have led to the 
ceremonial slaying of the king when he . becomes ill or senile, lest with his 
diminishing vigour the cattle ^ould sicken and fail to bear their increase, the 
crops should rot in the fields, and man, stricken with disease, should die in over* 
increasing numbers. 
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4. The Foreign Rdationt and Influence of the Bggjdiane under the Aneienl 
Empire} By G. EtiioT Smith, M.A., M.D., F.R.8. 

In a previous communication ^ attention was called to the fact that the popu* 
lation of Lower Egypt had received a strong infusion of alien blood before the 
time of the earliest Pyramid-builders. During the past year much more precise 
evidence hae been obtained concerning these foreigners In Egypt and the distri- 
bution of their kinsmen beyond its frontiers; and in the process of following 
these people in Western Asia and North Africa much information has been 
obtain^^ which seems to be complementary to that obtained by historical research 
in Europe and a solvent of many of the apparently insuperable difficulties that 
have beset arohseologists working in the Meaiterranoan area. 

The aliens who mingled with the Proto- Egyptians in the early centuries of 
the third millennium b.o. wero in large part the kinsmen of the people variously 
called *Arm«noid/ * Alpine,’ "Celtic/ who are said to ^ve introduced 
the culture of the Bronze Ago into Europe. Thus the early history of Blgypi 
is brought into co-relation with the great events that ended the Age of Stone 
in Europe and Western Asia. 

The people of Upper Egypt discovered copper in early Predynastic times, and 
during the succooding centuries slowly learned to appreciate the magnitude of 
their discovery. In late Predynastic times they were casting formidable metal 
weapons, which enabled them to unite the whole of Egypt under their sway. 
I'hey pushed their way beyond the frontiers of Egypt, as they tell us in their 
own records — to Sinai for coppor-ore, and to Syria tor cedar from the Lebanons, 
as well as to the south — and they met and intermingled with tho^Armcnoid popu- 
lation of Northern Syria, who acquired from them the knowledge of copper and 
its uses, while the Egyptians themselves took back into Egypt, m their own per- 
sons, ample evidence of the existence of an Artnenoid population in Syria beioit 
2800 B.o. 

Before this time the Armenoids had been trickling into Neolithic Europe, 
without, however, making much impression upon the customs or the physical 
traits of its population; but once they hud acquired metal weapons from the 
Egyptians they were able to make their way into £ar<^e by force and to impose 
their customs upon her people, in virtue both of their niMSierical strength and the 
power they wielded from being better armed. 

In Egypt itself the Proto-Kgyptians in Predynastic times had learned to make 
not only weapons of war but also tools of copper. The skill they acquired in 
using these tools made them expert carpenters and stonemasons; and during the 
early dynasties they ran riot in sttme, creating the vastest monumcrits that the 
world has ever seen The knowledge of these achievements spread amongst the 
kindred peoples on the southern shores of the Mediterranean, to the neighbour- 
ing ir>les, and to Southern Italy and the Iberian Peninsula. But it was the 
knowledge of the various kinds of monuments that the Egyptians were building, 
and not the skill nor the skilled workmen that spread : at the time of the Sixth 
Dynasty, or thereabouts, the fasliion of building stone monuments, dolmens, 
menhirs, cromlechs, rock -cut tombs, &c., began to spread amongst the kindred 
peoples, not only on the west but also on the east of Egypt. 

The evidence afforded by the excavations of Oral and others in Sicily and 
Southern Italy seems to iuaicale beyond any doubt that Egypt was the source 
of the now burial customs that came into vogue in the ^neolithic Period. The 
features that seem so hopelessly inexplicable to the Italian archaaologiste are 
precisely those which the Egyptian evidence elucidates. 

The absence of megaliths and kindred monuments in the track of the main 
Armenoid stream of immigration from Asia Minor into Europe is valuable nega- 
tive evidence. The Armenoids of Asia Minor acquired a kimwledge of copper 
weapons by contact with the Egyptians on the battlefields of Northern Syria) 
but they knew nothing (at the remote date we are considering) of stone-working 
or of megalithic monuments because they had no personal knowledge of E^pt. 


* Published in book form: TAe Anctent Bgyptiana, Harper's "Library of 
Living Thought/ London, 1911. 

• SriL AtBoc, RepofU, 1910, J). 727; 
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6. Excavations at Memphis and Hawara in 1911. 

By Professor W. M. Flinders Petrie, FM.S, 

The aitoB excavated this year lay between Memphis and Hawara, about fifty 
miles south of Cairo. T]iey are of various ages from prehistoric to Roman times. 

At Hawara, where excavations had been made in 1888, about seventy prjr- 
traits were found; many were entirely rotted, but nearly half were in tolerable 
condition, and some were as fine as any yet known. 'Fhe most interesting is that 
of * Hermionc Crammatike,’ the earliest woman professor of the classics that 
we know. Another is of an old lady named Demetris, aged eighty-nine. The 
manner in which the cedar panels of the portraits have been roughly cut down 
to fit the mummy siiggffcta tliat they were not painted originally for funerary 
purposes; they rather scorn to have been painted from life, in early or middle 
age, m pictuies for hanging in the houses, and then to have been later cut down 
by the embaliner. 

. On the site of the Labyrinth a colossal shrine of red granite was found with 
two figures of King Amonemhat ill Near this was half of a second shrine, 
and fragments of a third. 

Of the statues of the gods there remained some busts and half-length figures, 
of Sebek, Hathor, and an unknown godiloss with palm bramhes. Such figures 
of the Xllth dynasty are new to us, ns (after the prehistoric ago) no statues of 
gods are known till a few of the XlXtb dynasty. They are finely cut in very 
hard white limestone. The latest date conneettd with the Labyrinth hi given 
by an inscription on granite on a great nrchilravo recording a dedication by a 
Ptolemy and Cleopatra, which must be at least as late as 2(X) n.c. This gives 
a range of over three thousand years for the existence of the great temple. 

Other important sites of the Xllth dynasty, with extensive stone- woik and 
building, are the pyramids of Mazghuneh, which were hitherto unknown. They 
were brick pyramids with passages of stone, on the some plan us those of 
Hawara and with external temples. It seems probable that they were built by 
Amenomhat IV. and 8ebek-ncferu. One pyramid has around it a wavy wall 
of brickwork, like that by the tomb of b'eniisert III. at Abydos. 

Of earlier date is a prehistoric cemetery at Gerzeh, about four miles north of 
Meydum, dating from the middle of the second prehistoric period. Many 
finely formed stone vases of the usual tyfies were found, also some beautifully 
flaked flint knives, and much pottery. The objects that were new were a slate 
palette, with a horned object, perhaps a Halhor-head, bearing stars on the 
points; a pottery horn ending; in an animars head; and some iron beads. This 
is the earliest occurrence of iron yet known, and it was probably derived frrm 
a piece of native iron from basalt. 

In cemeteries of the Xllth and XVlITth dynasties, and of the Roman age, 
were found some fine canopic jars, white limestone ushabtis, and a model couch 
of wood belonging to the earlier period. Of the Roman age are groups of toys, 
including a convex and a concave mirror, painted pottery figures of Homs in 
different attitudes, a stone sundial with the elongation of the pole star marked 
on it, several funerary inscriptions, one of which is dated under Claudius, and 
a variety of gloss and pottery. 

At Memphis in two fields in the temenos of Ptah the hinder part of a 
colossal sphinx woe found, but ns the ground ran into another propert^y it has 
not yet been cleared. No building appeared in these areas, hut to the south 
the foundations of a Christian church were found, composed of blocks from the 
temple of Ptah, with scenes and cartouches of Ramoses II., some of which are 
unusual. Two deeply rut carvings — a capital and a border-belonged to the 
church, apparantly dating from early in the sixth century. 


6 , Preiymslic Iron Beads from Egy^} By G. A. WAiNWRiaHT. 

This spring I found in unplundered Predynaatic graves at El Qerzeh, about 
fort^ miles ^uth of Cairo, two lots of iron l^ds, seven in grave 07 and two in 

} Published in full, Motif 1911, No* 100, 
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f;rave 133. Professor W. Ctewland, F.S.A., haa examined them, and reports them 
to bo iron mat originating from wrought iron. * 

The possible sources whence tho iron might have come are three 

1. Keduction by the Predynastic people from ore. 

2. Trade from the Negroes or others. 

3. A find of native iron. 

Sources 1 find 2 are improbable, nor is there need to trouble about them, as 
native telluric iron occurs in at least a dozen places fn the world. It is especially 
liable to occur in basalt; and as Sinai is largely composed of this rock, and as in 
all probability the Predynastic people were accustomed to mine there, it seems 
that a find in Sinai of native iron of telluric origin is tho most probable source 
hence it was obtained. 


7. Pleistocene Man in Jersey} By R. R. Marett, M.A, 

1. A cave named La Cotte de St, Brelade^ on the south coast of Jersey, has 
yielded (o) osteological remains, identified by Drs. Smith Woodward and 
Andrews as those of a pleistocene fauna, woolly rhinoceros, reindeer, two kinds 
of horse, bovines, and deer; (6) thirteen human teeth, which Dr. Keith regards 
as those of an adult individual of tho Neanderthal type, and indeed as being 
in certain features more primitive than any hitherto known; (c) numerous 
implement.*! of woll-marked Mousterian facies, amongst which none are of the 
rnuj) dt poino type with secondary chipping on both fnc&s. These finds were 
all close together amongst the remains of a hearth not far from the cave entrance, 
under about twenty foot of accumulations, consisting of clay and rock-rubbish. 
Various interesting problems arise in regard to the geological cause of those 
accumulations, tho source of the flint that served to make the implements, the 
connection of Jersey with tho continent implied by the fauna, and so on. The 
cave is at this present moment undergoing further excavation, and much remains 
to Ije done, 

2. A cave named La Coitt, de Sf. Ouen, on the north coast, near the N.W. 
roniof, has yielded implements of a Mousterian facies, but of a coarser work- 
manship, one of these being a heart-shaped ronv da poivg, whilst three others 
anproximate to the same form. It is suggested that this cave belongs to an 
older Mousterian horizon than the other. Two separate hearths have been 
found here, the site having been recently searched completely. The stratification 
of the floor, which is about four feet deep, raises some important points. 

3. Other evidence concerning pleistocene man in Jersey is scarce and uncer- 
tain : (a) Sporadic flint implements have been assigned to the Mousterian and 
other palmolithic horizons; (h) a human skull, and elsewhere the bone of a horse, 
have been found deep in the loees of the low-lying parts of the island, which in 
some cases underlies a stratum containing remains of the Early Neolithic period ; 
(r) the raised beaches of Jersey and the neighbourhood provide a problematic 
scale of emergences and submergences, into which may be fitted the particular 
emergence coinciding with the Mousterian occupation. 


8. Cranium of the Cr6-Magnon Type found hy Mr, W. M. NrfUon in a 
Gravel Terrace near Dartford, By A. Keith, M,D. 

Although the Cr6-Magnon race was widely distributed in France towards the 
end of tho Glacial Period, no remains of this race have yet been found in England 
at a correspondingly early date. From the fauna which accompanied the Cr6- 
Magnon race one infers that its period corresponds to the excavation of the 
Thames Valley below the level of the sixty-foot terrace. For several years Mr. 
W. M. Newton worked a pit in the gravel terrace on the west side of the valley 
of the Daronth, a mile above Dartford, in the hope of finding palieolithic flints — 
in which search he was successful. The gravel excavated forms a stratuip 

* Published with full details in vol. l^i. (1911). 
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eighteen feet in thickness over the chalk. The level of the terrace is eighty- 
tltfee f^t O.D., and may be regarded as contemporary with the sixty- foot terrace 
of the Thames Valley. The cranium described was found during excavations in 
this pit in 1902. It was not seen in situ but was found in a fall which 
had taken place from the face of the pit, after the workmen had left for the 
night. Mr. Mewton ev^mined this face of the pit both before and after the fall, 
and there was no evidence that the stratification had been broken as by a burial. 
The skull was believed to have been embedded in a * pot-hole ’ which was situated 
about nine feet from the surface. Unfortunately the geological evidence as to 
the antiquity of the cranium is altogether incomplete. 

Nevertheless Mr. Newton’s discovery is ot the kind which ought to be placed 
on record. The condition of the skull is not what is expected in a specimen 
of great antiquity; the bones ore well preserved, not mineralised, and yet it 
bears evidence of having been embedded in the gravel over a great length of 
time. A small perforation on one side has admitted the moisture of tho soil, 
which has worn in the interior of the cranial cavity a rut over 2 mm. deep. The 
cranium is of the Cro-Magnon type; its length is 2()7 mm.; its breadth. 
150 mm. ; its height, 116 mm. ; its capacity, 1,750 mm. Unfortunately the face 
has perished so that we cannot roly on the further confirmatory evidence of the 
characteristic orbits and maxillae. Although the evidence is merely presumptive, 
still Mr. Newton’s discovery is of the nature that deserves to be brought to 
the notice of archaMlogists in the hope that further research will supply us 
with facts which will definitely settle whether or not the Cro Magnoii race 
reached Kngland in the Palasolithic period. 


9. Remains of a Second Skeleton from the \QO-foot Terrace at Galley IlilL 

By A. Keith, Af. A 

In March of the present year Mr. W. H. Steadman, Headmaster of the 
Northileot Council School, brought the remains of a human skeleton to the 
Museum of the College of Surgeons for examination. The bones came into Mr. 
Steadman’s possession in either 1883 or 1884, when he was assistant to Mr. 
Mathew Heys at the Galley Hill School. It was found by tho schoolboys in the 
face of the terrace gravel which was being worked at a distance of fifty yards 
from the spot where the skeleton of the Galley Hill man was found some four or 
five years later. To the best of Mr. Steadman’s recollection the remains were 
found at a depth of about five feet. Mr. Mathew Heys, who was-the first to see 
the famous skeleton in situ, corroborates Mr. Steadman’s account. 

The characters of the skull and bones give support to tho probability ot 
the bones found in 1883 or 1684 being those of palosolithio man of the Galley Hill 
tvpo. The skull is long (199 nun.), narrow (140 mm.), and has many of the 
characters of the race. The calvaria is thinner than in the type specimen, 
varying from G to 7 mm., and, although giving a metallic resonance when struck, 
is not mineralised to the mie extent as in the type specimen. The calvaria, 
although broken, is not distorted, and bears not only in its history but also 
in its features the same relationship to the type specimen as the second Briinn 
cranium bears to the first Briinn specimen. It answers very well to our con- 
ception of the female type of the Galley Hill race. It may be regarded as prob- 
ably authentic and of the same age as the upper terrace of the Thames Valley, 
but before it can be accepted as such the confirmatory evidence of further 
discoveries is necessary. 

10. Fo88%1 Bones of Man discovered by Colond Willoughby Vemer in a 
Limestone Cave near Ronda, in the South of Spain. By A. Keith, M.D. 

During the winters 1909-10 and 191041 Colonel Willoughby Vemer explored 
a large and unknown limestone cave at Ronda in the South of Spain. On the 
walls of the cave he found drawings, some of which are similar to the crude art 
of the caves in North Spain. In the superficial strata of the floor he found the 
remains of the pig and goat with parts of human thigh-bones, all coated with 
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a thick layar of atalagmita. Fragment! of a primitive typo of pottory were 
also found. In a deeper and presumably older part of the floor he diffooyered 
the fragmentary remains of a human skeleton of a peculiar type. The bones are 
tninaralisod and were embedded in stalagmite. 

An examination of the parts show that they belonged to a man of about 
1,480 mm. in height (4 feet 10 inches), of stout and mu^icular build. Although 
corresponding to the Bushman in stature, he differs from that race in many 
characters of his skeleton; in the points wherein he differs from the Bushmen 
he agrees with the early Neolithic European races, but he possceses certain 
peculiar features which distinguish him from both of these and from all modem 
races. Beyond the mineralised condition of the Ixmes, their peculiar features, 
and the remains of nn apparently extinct form of ibex found with them, there 
are no means of sstimating the degree of antiquity of this peculiar Honda type 
of man. Nothing is known of tne physical characters of the artists of the 
Spanish caves. It is possible that the man discovered by Colonel Verner may 
prove to belong to the artist race. 


]VEDi\ESlJAY, HEPT EMBER 6. 

The following Papers and Reports were read 

1. Mftnoruils of Prehistoric Man in Hampshire, 

By \V. Dale, F.S.A i F,G.S. 

The memorials of prehistoric man in Hampshire are connected, firstly, with 
the great beds of gravel which occur by the sides of its rivers and principally 
near their mouths. The gravel beds of the Avon from Milford Hill in Wiltshire 
down to Chi'isti'hurch in Hants, and the cliff sections at Barton and Milford, 
at Hillhoad, not far from Portsmouth, and at a point in the Isle of Wight nearly 
opposite, have all yielded palwolithio implements in great variety. No district 
is, however, more prolific than the valleys of the Itchen and the Tost. In the 
gravel pits of the Southampton delta, which is covered with deposits from the 
rivers, wo can see a mass of material from fourteen to twenty feet thick resting 
upon Bagshot or Brm’kiesham beds of Eocene age. The material is nearly all 
sub-angular fluits, with here and there a piece of sarsen or a hardened mass of 
Brackleehom fossils. 

The great age claimed for these gravel beds and for the associated implements 
is confirmed by the existence near Southampton of several streams which have 
cut for themselves secondary valleys of great depth right through the gravel 
since it was deposited and through the underlying bods. One of these valleys, 
at right angles to the Itchen near St. Denys, attains a depth of about fifty feet* 
When the Homan station of Clausentum was placed on a bend of the Itchen 
at the bottom of the valley the physical conditions of the neighbourhood were 
the same as they are to-day. 

The implements gathered from these gravels are of great variety and are 
representative of all the various forms into which palomlitlis can be classed* At 
the same time it is not possible to pick out certain forms and allocate them to 
distinct horizons as is now done by many on the Continent* There are also 
many rough and intermediate forms which would be called Eoliths by some. 

Passing to the Neolithic period, Hampshire gives no evidence of any inter- 
mediate stages or anything to bridge over the great physical and palueoutological 
gap which separates the two periods. As might be expected in a country where 
tiint is abunaant. Neolithic implements are plentiful, and specimens of almost 
all the types known elsewhere in Britain have been found. The most common 
implement, apart from the simple fiakke, is the roughly chipped celt. Celts, very 
finely chipped, and also those partly or wholly polished, are also found* True 
arrow-heads, cither barbed or leaf-shapsd, lure not common. Along the coast 
several small celts of green stone have been found which look like imperts from 
the Continent. Apart from the implements, undoubted relics of Neolithic man 
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are few in Hampshire. A few long barrows exist in remote parts. One 
destroy<ld on Stockbridge Down some years ago contained an unbumt burial in 
a crouched form. Most of the conspicuous hills are crowned by defensive 
earthworks, and some of these probably date from Neolithic times. One of the 
Amest is Danebury, near Stockbridge. The inner, or principal, vallum rises thirty- 
two feet above the ditcA, and there is an elaborate system of banks defending the 
openings. A better known earthwork is that on 8t. Catherine’s Hill, Winchester, 
which may belong to the Bronze Age. Many of tho sides of the downs have 
* lynchotfl ' or terraces of cultivation which are of uncertain age. Tho only 
meffaliihic monument in the county is on the western side of the Isle of Wight 
and is called the ‘ LongStone.’ It was evidently originally a dolmen. One stone 
remains upright, and tho companion stone lies by its side. Barrows of tho 
Bronze Age are very abundant. This is particularly the case in the New Forest, 
where one may look over vast tracts of country unaltered since prehUloric 
times, save for the existence of the Scotch Ar. Many hoards of bronze imple- 
ments have been found in the county, and single specimens are not scarce. Rome 
of these are of an early type. One is an early dagger of the type from which 
the spear-head was evolved. A very early Aat celt, belonging to Period 2 of 
Professor Montelius, was also found near Southampton. This is of a type now 
commonly found in Ireland. A short square- socketed colt and a lance-head 
with loops, cruciform in section, both also have Irish athiiitics, and may be 
regarded as relics of that time in the Bronze Age when there was commerce 
between Ireland and Scandinavia, and Southampton was a convenient port of call. 


2. The Bearing of the Heraldry of the Indians of the North-West Coast of 
America upon their Social Organisation, By C. M. Bakbkau, B,Sc, 

This paper attempted to describe in brief (1) tho typical kinds of social 
grouping found amongst these tribes; (2) the right claimed by these social units 
to the exclusive use of distinctive crests, emblems, or armorial bearings banded 
down from generation io generation ; (3) tho peculiar devices employed by tho 
privileged owners of those emblems and ol the names therewith conneded in 
order to bring about the nurnial working of a well-established and consistent 
system of social organisation, based upon the requirements of a scini-nomadic 
mode of life. 

The most important type of social unit found omongst tho Northern tribes, 
namely, the Tlingit, Haida, Tsimshian, Heiltsiiq, and Northern Kwakiuil, is 
the phratry. Its inAuence pervades all matters of domestic and political life. 
Thus the potlatch and similar transactions of economic concern, involving 
exchange or property, loans with interest, &c., can only be entered upon with 
members of the other phratry. Again, in events of social and domestic interest, 
such as birth, initiation, marriage, the erection of a house, and burial, the 
assistance of the allied phratry must be solicited and paid for. Finally, most 
notable circumstance of all, one may never marry within one’s own phratry. 
Other types of social unit are the clan, the family, and the house group, each of 
which can claim distinct crests for their exclusive use. Amongst all these 
tribes, with the exception of the Kwakiutl, the right of membership is inherited 
in the matri linear line. Amongst the latter, however, the system is far more 
complicated. Certain rights devolve through the father, others through the 
mother. Moreover, the use of certain crests ma^ be secured throu|;h the slay- 
ing of their legitimate owners in war. Another interesting feature in the social 
morphology of this people is the fact that two different ways of grouping thom- 
selres prevail severally in sammer-time and during the winter ceremonials. In 
summer they are arranged into clans, but for the winter are organised quite 
differently into two large fraternities (secret societies). These fraternities may 
not only be inherited from parents but secured by payment or otherwise. They are 
conoemed with ritual dances, dramatic performances, potlatches, and so on. 
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3. The Early Bronze Age in Britain, By 0. G. S. Crawforj. I 

The development of the study of prehistoric archneoloey in this country 
may bo divided into four periods: (i) The ‘Brut* period, Seventh to fifteenth 
centuries a.d. ; (ii) the ‘Ancient Briton* period, fifteenth century to 1800; 
(iii) the Evolution period, 1860 to 1900; and (iv) the Distribution period, 1900 
to tO'day. During the Evolution period, prehistoric science in this country 
was crowded out by the growth of other branches of study, some of which 
greatly confused the issues. Hence the coming of the Distribution period has 
been delayed. The evolution of types must be known before their distribution 
can bo mapped. 

The fiaper dealt with the subject in the following manner: Firstly, the 
place of the Bronze Age in the evolution of the culture in Britain, together with 
the character and extent of neolithic culture, so far as known at present, was 
discussed. The distribution of fiat celts and beakers was explained with the aid 
of maps, the following four main areas of habitation being indicated : (i) East 
coast of Scotland and of Northern England; (ii) the Peak District; (iii) the 
Margin of Fcnland ; and (iv) Salisbury Plain. 

Geologically, emphasis was laid upon the great extent of forests over English 
clay lands, the regions settled by the Early Bronze Age invaders being those 
where there was no forest. There are generally limestone regions where the 
soil is shallow and light, as, for example, the Peak district, the Fen margin, 
and Salisbury Plain. In such regions the bulk of the aboriginal neolithic popu- 
lation was probably settled. The effect of climate is most marked in the rela- 
tively dry, warm lowlands of East Scotland. 

Lastly, the author discussed the source of the metals usod in the Earl^ Bronze 
Age. The geological absence of the requisite metals in certain thickly inhabited 
regions proves the existence of an extensive trade. This is confirmed by the 
abundance of moulds for flat celts found in Aberdeenshire. The following prob- 
lems concerned with this subject were then discussed : The Irish gold trade and 
the gold of Wicklow; the probable course of trade routes as indicated by the 
nature of the country and confirmed by isolated discoveries of flat celts: the 
nature of the trade. 


4. Report on (he Lake Villages in the Neighbourhood of Glastonbury, 
See Reports, p. 134. 


5. Notes on Human Remains of Ancient Date found at Weston-super-Mare. 
By H. N. Davies, F,0,S. 

The remains were found at a depth of eight feet on the ancient shore line o.f a 
bay, now a quarter of a mile inland. They were in a position of rest; one leg 
being slightly drawn up, and the head resting on the right hand. No traces 
of clothing, weapons, or implements were found. The interment had evidently 
taken place in the course of a ferruginous stream or near chalybeate springs, 
as the sand grains were cemented together by oxide of iron, the bones were 
stained a dark chocolate tint and were heavy, while the softer parts of the 
lon(|p bones were replaced by a ferruginous deposit of sand and iron oxide. The 
brain-case of the skull, which is in splendid preservation, was filled with ferru- 
ginous sand, the eyeballs being replaced by globular masses of hematite, the 
soft parts of the nose also being replaced by the same material. The lower 
jaw 18 cemented to the upper by an iron cement, which also holds many of the 
teeth in position. The alveolar ridges show considerable absorption, and there 
are traces of disease in the fangs of some of the teeth. 

The supraciliary ridge of the skull is prominent, and the occipital region pro- 
tuberant. The transverse arch is well rounded, and the antero-posterior curve 
slightly depressed in the frontal region, and flattened in the post-parietal region, 
and regular in the parietal remon. The orbits are broadly elliptical. The lower 
jaw is very square, and the <min broad and sharply pointed at the angles. 

Among the measurements obtained were i Nibvff— Max. antero-posterior 
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length, 198*4 mm. ; Max. transverue breadth, 147*0 mm. ; Bizygomatic breadtli, 
138*1 aim.; orbital height, 44*4 mm.; orbital breadth, 36*0 mm. Femur — Max. 
length, 182*6 mm. The calciilationg for gtatiiro give 1778 0 mm. (Beddoe) or 
17190 (Manouvrier). Indices — Cephalic, 74 40; facial, 117*67; orbital, 78*60. 
Although the gnathic index is not exactly ascertainable, the skull is certainly 
orthognathous. * 

Finds of prehistoric interments are frequent on the southern slope of Worle- 
bury, ^hich is the site of an extensive prehistoric settlement. All the skulls 
from the site are dolichocephalic with indices ranging from 72*0 to 74*0, but they 
have weak pointed lower jaws, slight supororbital prominences and squarish 
orbits. They belong to I he Iberian types, differing markedly from the present 
specimen. Though it is impossible to state the ago of this interment, it may be 
that of a later prehistoiic immigrant, or of Homan, Saxon, or Dane. It is not 
improbable that the skull may be that of a Roman legionary who fell in the 
great attack mado on the stronghold in the first century a.d. 


G. Txiler Finds of Horse and oilier Prehisiorie Mammalian Remains at 

Bishop* s Stortfordf with further Anatomical Notes on the Fossil Skeleton 
described at the Sheffield Meeting (1910). By A. Irving, B.A, 

In Nature for June 8, 1911 (p. 491) there appeared a short note announcing 
the first instalment of these later * finds ’ ; chiefly bones of Equus caballus and of 
Boa longifrona^ found (in the excavation of a gas-pit) associated together upon 
the glacial sands and gravels with which the deep pre-quaternary channel in 
the chalk has been filled,^ under six feet of peat (formed in situ), and brown 
clay. The eNidence seems to point to the late Neolithic or Bronze Ago for the 
new * finds.' 

Along with throe well-preserved lower jaws of D, longifrona two broken 
shoulder-blades of Equua caballus and the three most important limb-bones have 
been recovered. Those limb bones are of precisely the same type of horse as the 
skeleton unearthed in the pond-excavation.^ Exact measurements give the follow- 
ing results obtained by dividing the central length in each case by the least 
breadth of the bone ; — 

Radius Metacarpal Metatarsal 
For the skeleton . , . 8-64 6*47 8*10 

For the now finds . . 8*67 6*43 8*60 

Tho now * finds ' must have belonged to a horse which (by Professor J. C. 
Ewart's formula)* stood thirteen hands at the withers, as against the fourteen 
hands of the skeleton. 

In the structural details the two forearms agree remarkably, and differ from 
thoee of the polo and other modern pony varieties with which they have been 
ebn^ared.^ 

Two other horse-bones were found last year on the east side of the valley, 
under twelve feet of the post-glacial * rubble-drift,’ both tallying in size and 
otherwise with the corresponding bones of the skeleton found on tho western 
side of the valley. There occurred near by a fine boulder (glacially striated) 
of carboniferous limestone, weighing nearly two cwt., eight feet below the 
natural surface. It measures 23 inches by 17 inches by 10 inches. 

July 1911 , — Further down the valley a deep trench (7 feet to 12 feet) has 
been dug to lay down a new main sewer. The bottom of the trench for nearly 
a furlong exposed the glacial shingle which was found beneath the peat in ihe 
foul* trifu-borings for the gas-pit (supra) ^ passing up into coarse, flinty * Schotter ’ 
of the valley flank. In places the ^peaty silt of the gas- pit excavation recurs. 

* A. Irving; P.Q.A., vol. xv., February 1898 (pp. 224-237). 

■ A. Irving ; ‘ The Prehistoric Horse of Bishop’s Stortford ’ *. Brit, Aasoe. 
Reports, Sheffield, 1910 (p. 736). 

* J. C. Ewart, F.R.S. : 'Restoration of an Ancient Race of British Horses,* 
Proo. P. 8o 6. Edin,, 1909^10 (p. 297). 

* Cf» Nehring ; Fossils Pferds, <f>c, (pp, 126, 127), 
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Und«r 2^ feet of this in one place wait found (7 feet below the road) a peat- 
stained radius of horse tallying exactly with that from pit-excavation, tti'on^ly 
stained with iron phosphate, also a third metacarpal index 6*5. In this glacial 
shingle Pleistocene mammalian remains occur. These [as identified at the Brit. 
Mus. (Nat. are Klephai antiquuB (tooth), liippfypolamua (tooth), Bo% 

primigenius (tooth, ramus, metatanal), Cervus rntgaceroa (?) (fragments). 
Worked flints were also found. 

Attention is drawn to the identity in sise and proportions of the skull of the 
Stortford Horse and to the Grimaldi Horse described by M. Marcellin Boule, to 
the Stsrnberger Horse figured by Neumann ; also the limb-bones with those from 
Spandau figured by Nehring (op. cit). 

Measurements on the flat give for the frontal index 


Skull of the Stortford Horse . 

691 

Skull of the Grimaldi Horse . 

591 

Skull of the Starnberger Horse 

69-8 


Tracings made of the enamel of the grinding surfaces of p.m. 4, m, 1, and 
m. 2 of the Grimaldi Horse apply in every detail to tho Stortford specimen. 


7. Report on the Excamtion of a PrehiMoric Site at Bishop's Stortford. 
See Reports, p. 131. 


8. A Roman Fortified Post on the Nottinghamshire Fosseway: A Pre- 
liminary Note on the Excavations of iMo and 1911. By T. Davies 
Pryce. 

Excavations have recently demonstrated the existence on tho Nottinghamshire 
Fosseway of a post, situated midway between Hatao and Lindum, which has 
been identified with the Margidunum of tho second and third Antonine 
Itinerarioe. The remains are approximately trapezoidal in shape, tho east and 
west sides being parallel, with an internal area of six acres and a measurement 
over all of twelve acres. The Fosseway passes through from S.W. to N.E. over 
and through the southern ditch and rampart of the original eart,hwork. 

Bxra vat ions of 1910 and 1911. 

(a) Trcnchas near the Southern Hampart, — ^Roofing, coloured wall-plaster and 
isolated tes$eroe were found, but no foundations of houses. Superimposed pave- 
ments furnished evidence of three occupations. 

(b) Section through Southern Hampart , — Rubble work on a foundation of 
undressed stone packed in clay was found. The greatest height of the rubble 
above the undressed stone was 3^ feet and its basal width 10 feet. No outer or 
inner stone facing was found. 

(cl Section through the Southern Fgaae . — The broad Southern Fosse was 
found to be composed of three ditches, angular in form, separated by two clay 
^iforms. The distance from the centre of the inner to the centre of the middle 
di^h was 30 feet; from the centre of the middle to the centre of the outer 
ditch was 34 feet 6 inches. The counterscarp consisted of a thick layer of thrown 
up clay. 

Finds. 

(1) Pottery. — ( 0 ) Rude fabric made of clay mixed with pounded shells and 
ornamented with primitive incised markings, found below the lapr of typical 
Romano- British discovery and almost certainly Pre-Roman and Oeltic. (b) 
Samian Ware or Terra Sigillata. Many examples of first century fabric as 
Form 29 with winding scroll decoration, a beautiful fragment of the plain dish 
Fonn IS, and a fragment of the rare and early Form 16« The second and 
probably the early part of the third centuries were represented by numerous 
examples of Form 37, with tho usual stylos ol decoration. Plain forms referable 
to the second century were also abundant. , (c) Bomaoo-BrltUh and other ware.-*^ 
Fragments of amphorsB and morUria were numeroos, also much dark and grey 
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local (?) ware. Examples of Upchurch, Cutor, and New Forest fabric were also 
di8cov|red. Some fine fragmentary specimens of indented ware, with incised 
markings, from Eastern Gaul, are amungi>t (ho collection. They have a bronze 
or metallic appearance.' 

(2) Iron Objects . — Two short swords of Roman type, keys, nails, &c. 

(3) Bronze and other Ornaments —A fibula of antique pattern found at a 
depth of fivo feet. A gilt copper pendant for a horse trapping, having the shape 
of an amazon’s shield with a rude representation of a horse upon it. The lateral 
points were cut into the form of eagles’ heads. Probably of fourth century date. 

(4) Bones. — Skeleton of an old man at depth of four feet ; bones of three 
infants at three feet. Animal bones wore numerous. Those of Bos longifrons 
extended down to the lowest levels, whilst the hor.se was not represented at a 
greater depth than two foot. Other remains represented sheep, pigs, dogs, the 
legbones of fighting cocks showing the spurs, and ducks, 'rusks of wild boars, 
sawn antlers of red deer, and the bones of the goat were also found. Shells of 
mussels, whelks, erhble snails, and oysters were abundant. 

(G) Definitely Bre-Boman objects. — A ground axehead or celt of green 
chloritic slate; depth ^ feet, and two bronze socketed celts 3^ inches in length. 

(6) Victorinus (265-267), Carausiiis (287-293), Constans (333-360), 

Eugenius (392-39.*)). 
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Section I.— rHYHIOLOOY. 

President of the Section. — Professor J. S. Macdonald, B.A. 


THURSDAY, AUGUST 31. 

The President delivered the following Address : — 

The special diffioulties of physiology are well known to a large section of my 
audience, but it may be permissible to illustrate them by reference to an indi- 
vidual case. Take for example those small capsules which are found in the kid- 
neys at the very summit, so to speak, of the problem of renal secretion. These 
small bodies each occupy a space of less than two thousandths of a cubic milli- 
metre. Within their interior they contain several different kinds of blood-vessels 
that represent the structures of greatest mechaniral interest when dealing with 
the circulatory system, omitting of course the heart. This almost complete 
sample of tho circulatory mechanism, itself formed of a congeries of parts and 
unitary mechanisms, is enclosed bv two or three thousand cells of specific 
glandular function. Every one of these cells again is a complex of mechanisms 
about which we cannot rightly think until wo reduce our conceptions to the level 
of molecular dimensions. Enclosed then in this minute space, within a mass 
that weighs two thousandtlis of a milligramme, lie quite a series of the problems 
in which physiology is interested. 

The difficulties occasioned by this minuteness of parts, and by the manner 
in which they are complexly mixed together, render direct investigation of single 
problems possible only in the very simplest cases, as, for instance, the red blood 
corpuscle and the nerve-fibre. 

A consideration of the dynamic properties of the red blood corpuscle is per- 
haps the simplest task in physiology. By the aid of the centrifuge these bodies 
can be obtained free from the embarrassing presence of other cells, may even 
be washed and immersed m definite solutions of known value. In addition, 
these compressed discs, the study of the forces normally compressing them open 
to research variations in the quality of the surrounding solutions, contain no 
nuclear reactions and but the one material of primary dynamic importance. 

Everyone knows, however, that even in this case the dynamic conditions are 
being investigated largely in an indirect fashion. The material of primary im- 
portance, haimoglobin, is stable except with regard to the one well-defined re- 
action with oxygen to which it owes its utility. This material may readily be 
obtained pure ana its properties examined in homogeneous solutions, and these 
properties may again be studied after adding to tnis solution such secondary 
substances, lipoids and inorganic salts, as are also present in the red blood cor- 
puscle. Tn the hands of members of this Section such studies are not only 
increasing our knowledge of the properties of hasmoglobin, but are also rapidly 
leading to a knowledge of those very dynamic conditions with which it is 
surrounded when present within its microscopical site in the red blood cor- 
puscle. In this very simple instance, the parts of the mechanism being known, 
it is possible to arrange them in such a fashion as to limit our conceptions of 
the way in which they are actually arrjsnged within the body. 
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In cases of greater comploxitv, whore no doubt in course of time the same 
method of indirect attack will Be ad<mted, in preparation for this event, the 
nocessiiies of the moment largely conniie our attention to a discovery of the 
various parts present in these mechanisms. In fact, the first requirement is a 
knowledge of the micro-chemistry of those more complex structures, that is to 
say, a precise knowledge of the chemical materials distributed in minute spaces 
of microscopical dimensions. It is well known that my predecessor in this 
honourable post. Professor Macallum, of Toronto, has contributed largely to our 
knowledge of these matters, and that he further assisted us to a right conception 
of the forces in action between these minute masses of material by his excellent 
Presidential Address to this Section. 

Thinking of the body as no more than a collection of chemical reactions, this 
elaborate wparation of parts in a multiplicity of extremely small spac’ca proteds 
the individuality ^ of a certain large number of reactions, whilst at the same 
time securing a rich maintenance of contact with supplies of raw material and 
a ready means for separating the end-products of reactions from the materials 
in reaction at each point. Every nucleus, surrounded by its constellation of 
secondary chemical reactions, is thus given certain limits of size, surface, terri- 
tory, and environment. These are physical necessities of arrangement possible 
within the conditions of solution met with in the body, and no doubt largely 
duo to physical states developed by each reaction — that is to say, that the 
products of each reaction exert a physical inKuenco and prr>duce characteristic 
physical arrangements. It is not without interest to realise that cell-growth, 
and the increase in nuclear surface with which it is attended in cell-division, 
is apparently initiated at every centre by what is doubtless a physical process, 
and what, as Loeb has shown us, may be accelerated by definite physical 
change. Such effects of growth are best studied in those early days of enormous 
expansion when the ovum increases to one thousand million times its original 
weight, and it is at this time that these separative physical consequences of 
chemical reactions are most apparent. 

During this primary expansion not only have the reactions of nuclear matter 
been extended to occupy some hundred million times more mass, but it is also 
true that they have been modified in a very largo number of ways, and doubtless 
this as the consequence of special conditions, extrinsic conditions, existing at 
the time of formation of each separate part. These modifications are largely 
shown by differences in appearance and structure, and are each attended by some 
difference in the function of typical groups of cells. A singular persistence 
in the similarity of structure and function exhibited by successive generations 
of similarly placed cells is no doubt sometimes due to the maintimanco of 
those special extrinsic conditions which occasioned their initial modification. In 
these cases reversion to an original type may occur on immersion in formerly 
pre-existent conditions, and indeed a whole series of different structures make 
thoir appearance as the conditions are further variously modified, as is sometimes 
seen in the regeneration of parts. 

There is, however, seen in some cases a -greater degree of persistence, studied 
for example in malignant growths, which is largely retained even when the ex- 
trinsic conditions are greatly modified; and in such cases there has doubtless 
occurred some elimination and refinement — that is to say, rather an abstraction 
than an addition of character — as the consoqiience of the initial modification. 

In certain places in the adult, physical conditions due to the modification and 
acceleration of chemical reactions are still frequently provocative of nuclear 
growth and subdivision; thus in the tonsils, follicles, patches, and lymphatio 
structures generally that are embedded in the surface of the alimentary canal. 

■ These structures, characterised by their great wealth of nuclear material, experi- 
ence great nuclear change, to which they are li^gely stimulated by chemical 
substances derived from foreign organisms. Specifically affected by each chemi- 
cal substance, they are probably the sjte of manufacture of specific neutralising 
substances that are driven from these .sites of activity into the portal system 
almost as soon as the substances exciting their appearance are driven in from 
the absorbent surface of the alimentary canal. 

In other places in the adult, however, such conditions never recur after a 
certain date in development. In these places the nuclear material hiM been 
flo refined as to be irresponsive to conditions that accelerate and modify the 
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reaoiiont of nuclear material in other parts. Permanent sites of monotonous 
nuclear activity are formed and maintained in such places until the foment 
when some unusually extreme condition still further limits their activity and 
terminates their existence. It is significant, too, that this may happen wheik 
the condition is not sufficiently extreme similarly to cut short the reactions of 
other parts. t 

Now the latter case is typically illustrated by reference to the nervous 
system, which is thus seen as the sibo of a severely limited quality of ehemiral 
activity. That it is also restricted in amount may be further emphasised by 
reference to the relatively minute quantity of nuclear material which is present 
in this system. Thus it is probable that if a direct comparison between the 
cells of the nervous system and the lymphoid cells to which I have alluded 
were possible, the essential difference found would bo a difference between the 
stability of certain chemical material in the one case, and a frequently modified 
wealth of chemical reaction in the other; so that of the two, the nervous system 
would be the more comparable with the red blood corpuscle. 

Thus, if when reviewing the wide array of function in which the nervous 
svstem participates, we are led to foresee for each of its cells a great variety of 
chemical change, or, if when surveying the great differences in function of the 
organs of the body we are led to expect typical chetniciil differences between 
those several parts of the central nervous system with which they are indi- 
vidually associated, we are arrested by this clear evidence of a universally dis- 
tributed monotony of simple chemical state. 

It is true that certain drags affect some grqups of cells within this system 
more readily than others. None of those instances are, however, of such a kind 
as to demand the inference that there was any essential difference between 
different groups of cells. In most cases, indeed, it is proliablo that differences 
in relative quantity, and in such simple factors as relative state of solution, 
are responsible for these effects. Thus there Li nothing to refute the statement 
that all the cells of the nervous system contain chemical materials of an exactly 
I. similar kind. Just as every liver-cell is like every other Hver cell in their 
general chemical character, so in the nervous system are all the colls chemically 
^ike. 

Glancing from the liver-cell to the nerve-cell, however, there is at once seen 
a marked difference of a kind wo have not yet ronsiderod. The chemical ex- 
periences of the liVer-cell are multifold, but in the main alike for each cell, and 
it is thus not surprising that the chemical reactiems nre in the main the same 
in every cell, no matter how multifold they may be. The physical experiences 
of the liver-cells are similarly the tame for each cell, and we are not surprised 
that in physical appearance there is as monotonous a similarity between all the 
cells in the liver as there is monotonous chemical similarity between all the 
cells in the nervous system. In the nervous system, however, there is no mono- 
tony in the physical character of the cells. It is a notable physical fact that 
the cells of the nervous system have diverse shapes and sizes, and still more 
so that these are such as to bring them into a kind of physical relationship 
observed in no other epithelial organ. It is a notable physical fact that cells 
originally separated by considerable distances are brought into close contact 
by a growth of processes, and thot they are in this way arranged into chains 
forming definite paths for the transmission of physical influence through this 
system. 

Before attempting to explain the manner in which physical conditions give 
rise to this arrangement, 1 must briefly sketch the differences in physical state 
which may be met with in these cells. Thus there are the states of excitation, 
of rest, and of inhibition. 1 may simplify matters by saying that there are 
reasons for considering excitation as associated with an increase in pressure, 
either due to a temporary increase of particles in motion within the solutions 
of the cell or to some acceleration in the motion of particles initially present. 
In rest these particles are in their normal quantity and have their normal 
motion. During inhibition the partidea are decraas^ in number, or have a 
retarded motion. Associating excitation with an increase, inhibition with a 
diminution, and zest with normal degrees of molecnlar activity, we shall not be 
Car away from the facta. 

Everyone is aware thst increaaed molecular aoiivity Is associated with ^ 
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ittud^ocj to brook bounds, or when taking plaoo bohind resistant but distonaible 
bounds with a tondeucy to expand the region of activity. Thus it happens that 
e&ciiod cell tends to grow m size, whoreas, on the other hand, the in- 
hibited cell tends to diminish, and the resting cell to remain unaltered. 
These several proceedings aro possible so long as surface membranes of the 
cells, or of structures within them, which form bounds resistant to the pressure 
of molecular activity are at the same time porous to water moleculee; and thie 
we know is within limits true — namely, that the cell is enclosed by such semi- 
permeable membranes. Thus when the excited nerve-cell grows in size, and the 
region of molecular activity is thus increased, the materials within the cell are 
diluted by an adtnission of water. 

Attention is now directed to the probability that there is some kind of 
material in solution within the cell which takes no part in this increase of mole- 
^lar activity ; is, on the other hand, retarded in its motion by agglutination 
into colloidal clusters, and may finally be precipitated. I, for my part, have no 
heutation in saying that there is every probability that this is indeed the 
primary phenomenon of excitation, this precipitation. Leaving that point, how- 
ever, ^one, it ie probable that this tendency towards precipitation occurs. 
This material, precipitated and diluted, thus loses some of that mass-action 
formerly holding in check its formation by the particular chemical reaction 
that is always tending to produce still more of it. More of this material is thus 
produced within the excited cell, and is in turn precipitated, and still more and 
more. Wo may therefore think of these excited cells as laying down a structurs 
which 1 will a^ your permission to describe as a cuticle. The nerve-fibre is the 
cuticle of the nervs-celJ. Once give it such a name, as is in part justifiable, and 
no one will be surprised that these structures are pushed out to an extraordinary 
distance from their parent cells, and that their length is measured not like other 
details of cell-structure in thousandths of millimetres, but sometimes in metres, 
and therefore on a scale with units one million times larger than nsual. 

If we entertain this idea, that nerve-fibre growth is proportional to ex- 
citation, we are prepared for the statement that the physical characters of the 
cellfl within tho nervous system and their relations to one another are all due 
to their relative experience of incidents of excitation. We face tho fact that 
their chemical work is of a universally monotonous type, a drearily slow and 
respectable type, and that their physical features and arrangements are capable 
of very simple explanation. 

Now structure is everywhere the outcome of function, and those functional 
developments that lead to the growth and differentiatioa of structure contain the 
most interesting and most fundamental problems of physiology. If it is thought 
that the main relationships of ^arts within the nervous system aro fixed from 
an early date of development, it would then soem that to the physiologist the 
nervous system is a place of very limited interest. But this is by no means the 
case, the relatiooship of parts is by no means a fixture within the nervous system. 
In so far as it is fixed, it is tho sign of tho orderly action of circumstance upon 
the structures of the body, and the result rather than the cause of the monotony 
of existence. There is, ^wever, no need to labour this point or to debate our 
interest in this eystera. One portion of the nervous system is the seat of the 
mind, a fact to which 1 will return later. The w^ole of it is the very essence 
of the unity of the organism containing it. It is the rapid transmission ^ 
physical states through its individual nerve-fibres, and the modifications in 
transmiasioB determined by passage into its cox^ituont cells, which serve to 
the aciioits of the several parts of the body into that phase of common action 
which is suited to the neoessitiiea of the moment. 

That there is no moment daring life when there are not many paths through 
the central nervous system engaged in Uxle business of iransmisBion is a states 
ment of commonplace realised by all. There are not, however, in my opinion, a 
sufficiently large number of persons iHuffi<toitly impressed by that greater truth, 
disooverM and analysed by Sherrington : that no path ia thus busy without there 
being at the same time some other pfith maintained in a condition of enforced 
rest. Whenever the system is exoited at eue pari it is also inhibited at another, 
and it ie ihia phen om enon that Ues at the root of the harmonious effecU produced 
by tUa ayatem, and forma the means whereby action auspenda antagonistic action. 
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When considering the influence of states of excitation upon the growth and 
arrangement of structures within this system, it follows then that 1 cannot afford 
to onut some proper consideration of the manner in which this phenomenon of 
simultanoouB inhibition may be explained, and of its influence on the growth and 
arrangements of structures. To get a clearer view of this x>i'oces8 we must think 
in detail of the probable nature of the structures involved in the simplest case 
of transmission through the system. It is indeed a simple thing to form a pic- 
ture of the track entering the system, the structure called the afferent neurone. 
Here wo have a long length of cuticle, or nerve-fibre, stretching right from the 
surface where it is liable to stimulation by change in circumstance, or — ^more 
complicated case, but very usual one — by the maintenance of circumstance. 
This afferent neurone is mainly cuticle. It is true that its cell-body is placed 
like a hump somewhere on its back, but this is no more than an index that it is 
never inhibited. Thus from the site of change of circumstance right into the 
nervous system transmission is of the simplest kind, since all we know of this 
nerve-fibre is that it transmits most of the excitations it receives at a rapid p^e 
and without loss from one end to the other. We can therefore see the excitation 
planted by it into every cell with which it comes in contact within the system, 
by some of its branches it plants this excitation into nerve-cells, whose nerve- 
fibres pass out to reach the site of action. It is a simple matter again to picture 
this first set of efferent neurones as receiving an excitation which they then trans- 
mit. That there is a certain complexity in the process is tf fact with which we 
are not at present concerned. 

But now, what about the site of antagonistic action, the parts that are held 
in a state of enforced rest? To them also lead perfectly similar efferent neurones, 
incapable of producing any other effect in the site of antagonistic action than 
that of exciting it or transmitting excitations towards it. We must therefore 
conclude that it is this second set of efferent neurones that are inhibited and 
maintained in a condition of enforced rest. How then does the change trans- 
mitted into the several branches of the afferent neurone, having the same 
character as it invades every branch, succeed in causing diametrically opposite 
conditions in two groups of perfectly similar efferent neurones? There is but 
one answer to this question, namely that transmission into the second group 
must be through some intermediate mechanism which reverses the character of the 
change. Now 1 have no hesitation in naming definite structures in the nervous 
system as being alone those to which wo can impute this reversal, namely 
certain intermediate neurones which have a way of being interpolated between 
afferent and efferent neurones, ^iuch neurones are seen in the cord sometimes 
sending their main nerve-fibre towards efferent neurones placed on the other 
side of the cord, and in the cerebellum the large cells of Purkitije are seen to be 
approached by afferent nerve-fibres in this double fashion; one set reaching them 
directly, the other set indirectly through intermediate neurones. We shall 
then picture neurones with short nerve-fibre processes as placed in these paths 
that are inhibited, and as sometimes responsible for this singular reversal of the 
transmitted excitation. 

In this connection, too, we must deal briefly with another fact observed by 
Sherrington, that certain drugs, tetanu-toxin and strychnine, affect these inter- 
mediate-mechanisms in such a way that they lose their power of reversing the 
character of change transmitted through them. When these drugs are applied 
to any part of the nervous system action and antagonistic action are simultaneous 
consequences, and the stronger wins. Of the greatest interest, too, is the fact 
that inis disturbance of the process of reversal may be obtained in a graduated 
manner by the application of such drugs in varied strengths of solution. It 
is thus clear that there is nothing peculiar about the nerve-fibre portion of these 
intermediate neurones, since when given excitations to transmit they transmit 
them, although it is so frequently their normal business to transmit inhibitions. 
Clear, too, that their cell-bodies frequently inhibited like those of the efferent 
neurones may also with a slight modification of condition tend towards excita- 
tion, or, as a matter of fact, excited, again like the efferent neurones. There 
is no difference discoverable here between these two sets of cells other than 
a difference of degree. The one salient fact demanding explanation is t^is 
difference under normal conditions in which the efferent neurones are seen as 
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Excited t>^ identically the ssnM character at tranamitted change that inhibita the 
intennediate neurones. 

Nowfit would be a simple matter to show that all these points might be dealt 
with adequately on tho assumption that nerve cells invariably contained a mix- 
ture of two materials, existing in different proportions in difTerent cells, each 
of which was forced into a diametrically opposite physical state to the other as 
the result of changes iA physical conditions of tho kind transmitted by nerve- 
fibres. 

It is of interest then that there is definite reason to suppose that within nerve- 
cells there are always two substances which seem to have their states diversely 
affected by different conditions. One of them is the chHractcristic constituent of 
what 1 have been irreverently terming the cuticle, tho nerve-fibre; and the 
other a complex material which apparently represents the primary product of 
nuclear activity, and is spoken of as the material of Nissl. It may seem a 
weak point in my use of the term that this cuticle-stuff is found within the cell- 
body. Perhaps so, but perhaps also not so; tho point is not worth discussing. 

The point really wortn discussion is as to whether it is true that these sub- 
stances are affected in diametrically opposite wavs by the same change, just as 
if, for example, one of them was possessed ox acid and the other of basic 
characters; so that the basic was precipitated, and the acid dissolved by the 
addition of an alkali : since if they exhibit any opposite behaviour in tlie presence 
of the transmitted excitation, then it is indeed probable that their admixture 
is responsible for many of the orderly vagaries of transmission through nerve- 
cells. I am proceeding as if this is really true to a consideratioii of its influence 
on tho development of nerve cells. 

Imagine a developing afferent neurone in contact with two other neurones, 
but by different extents of its surface, so that it transmits a larger quantity of 
change to the one than to the other. In both cases it affects an algebraical 
sum of opposing properties, and we might think of it as effecting a compression 
and an expansion. Now lot there be the slightest difference in the force required 
to compress and to expand, arid it might readily happen that the effect of a 
minimal dose might be to produce an algebraical sum in favour of compression, 
whilst a maximal created a general effect of expansion. One of these cells then 
might be habitually excited and grow a cuticle traversing considerable distances 
in the central nervous system; whereas the other is inhibited until the accumu- 
lation of charges previously received add up to tho dose required to tip the 
algebraical sum in favour of excitation, and then first commeiicos the growth 
of a short nerve-fibre. 

This, however, involves the assumption that these cells of both classes store 
up all the transmitted energy they receive, that they do not leak, do not trans- 
mit, and thus grow their nerve-fibres from the effects of accumulation. Within 
certain limits this supposition is sound, since we are familiar with that sum- 
mation which is a leading feature in nerve-cell conduction. Below a certain 
definite quantity of charge they do not leak, and are found by a second 
impulse arriving some little time after an apparently ineffectual predecessor in a 
new state, so that the new-comer is effectual. Now if no new-comer arrives 
in time we must supjfiose the energy due to the first as having affected the growth 
of the cell in one direction or aixothei^that is to say, in one direction if it pro- 
duced the change characteristic of excitation, and the other if producing to a 
minimal degree the change characteristic of inhibition. Tt is legitimate, tc.o, 
to suppose these limits as set by the capacity and extent of excitable contacts, 
The hwger the extent of contact the sooner and the more effectual must be the 
leakage. Thus we may readily picture the excited neurone as growing more 
and more cuticle until this growth is checked by the number, extent, and capa- 
city of the excitable contacts made in course of growth. When a certain 
measure of growth has occurred we may suppose that residual charges below the 
margin of leakage are now only just sufficient to maintain the district of cuticle 
that has been laid down. We have therefore encountered the limits of growth 
of the nerve-fibre. 

As for the second cell, which we have considered as mainly inhibited. In it 
the mass-action of the products of nuclear change is diminished and we must 
think of it as enlarging its cell-body by an increased nuclear activity ; possessed 
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of a short cuticle but an extending ceU-bod^» poBBeased of nd more Uian a ahori 
nerve-fibre and an extensive set of dendritic processes. As each new dendritic 
process makes contact with a new branch of the excited afferent neurone its 
growth will be more and more limited. We have here, then, encouniered the 
limits of growth of the nerve-cell. 

There is no difficulty other than that due to the short time at my dispoul 

in compounding these statements so as to cover the wUole scale of differential 

cell-growth, and within each cell of the relative growth of its several parts, 
that is observed within the nervous system. I may perhaps be pemiitted this 
abrupt closure to a development of the probabilities underlying the following 
expression of opinion. 

I hold it as probable that all the individual structures of the nervous sys- 
tem, and so in the brain, have just so much difference from one another in 

in shape, and in function, as is the outcome of that measure of purely physical 
experience to which each one of them has been subjected ; and that the plwsio- 
logical function of each one of thorn is of the simplest kind. The magnificent 
utility of the whole system, where the individual units have such simplicity, 
is due to the physically developed peculiarities of their arrangement in relation 
to one another, and to tho receptive surfaces and motor-organs of the body. 

To relieve the monotony of this discussion, let us turn away for a moment 
to the consideration of certain physical mechanisms found in the body, exlemdl 
to the central nervous system; mechanisms that are placed, so to speak, upon 
the front of that system so that they are capable rather of affecting it than of 
being affected by it, and this to such a degree that wo must suppose them as 
rather assisting in the development of the central nervous system than as being 
assisted to their development by the central nervous system. There are, for 
example, the leas systems of tho eyeball and the sound-conducting and resonant 
systems of the ear. Now, in dealing with the central nervous system, the sug- 
gestion was made that it w’as developed by just such physical conditions as 
are transmitted through it in its adult form. In dealing with the eyeball, it 
is clear that an admission of this sort is not easy. During the evolution asso- 
ciated with natural selection the eyeball is formed by light. It must be so. 
The eye is as perfect an optical instrument as could be made with a full know- 
ledge of the part played by matter and Bpe<;ial arrangements of matter in 
reflecting, refracting, and absorbing light. I^ng prior to the development of 
man, who at a later date acquired sufficient knowledge of these properties to aid 
him in the formation of crude lenses, there was to be found upon the general 
surface of the animal world lenses of very great perfection, in fact, complete 
cameras. Had the first optician then known what was in him he would nave 
boon saved infinite pains. Had he indeed known even the lens systems formed 
on the leaves of plants. Surely there is no escape from the statement that 
either external agency cognisant of light, or light itself, has formed and developed 
to such a state of perfection this purely optical mechanism, and that natural 
selection can have done no more than assist in this process. The infiuonce of 
natural selection depends upon tho frequency of variations, and it is important 
that there is no variation that has not behind it some cause. In this special 
case of variation in physical arrangements, it is indeed probable that the most 
frequent cause of variation would be exerted by physical conditions, since in this 
case the factors that are thus introduced by variation are not distinguished by 
any chemical peculiarity. Thinking of the few possible physical causes of 
variation, there can be little doubt that light itself would produce some variation 
in this optical instrument, and that the variations produced by light would be 
just those more likely to be adapted to the subsequent traverse of light than 
such as were accidentally produced by some other physical cause. Accepting 
such a stniernent, we may say that in the course of development light formed 
the eye by its action upon such tissues as those of which the general surface 
of the body is composed. Now in just the same way there can be little doubt 
but that sound formed the sound -oonaucting and resonant portions of the eaf. 
We may perhaps go further than this statement, and say that not only hm 
this mechanism placed in front of the central tierveui system been fofnM in 
this fashion, but that the parts of the central nervous afatom b^nd it ba^ 
been formed by physical eflkta transmitted from the m thnorogb this ksgrboe^ 
where sound is transformed into n«voas impulses. Thus also» when thinking 
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of the oemicircular canals, representing os they do the portion of the surface of 
the body that is still normally excited by just such changes as aifected the 
whole turfuce of the animal when its habitat was the soa, there is no need to 
doubt the view that the structures found there wore formed by fluid friction; 
and that the cerebellum was formed as a consequence of the stimuli which have 
been transformed by ^heso surface organs into nervous impulses. 

But if this was the case during the evolution which led up to man, what 
occurs in the development of the individual ? We can afford to admit the possi- 
bility that sound may approach the embryo and that fluid friction is responsible 
for effects observed, but light is obviously no factor in this proce.<-fl. Hero there 
is no doubt that the eyeball is developed into a very perfect optical instrument 
in the absonoe of light, and we must ask : What is the force that in this case 
imitates the action of light? Some force must be held as arranging the several 
parts of the eyeball in front of the developing retina, and it is probable that 
before discovering it we should have to refer to tbo properties of the retina for an 
answer. We might indeed say that since the retina is a portion of the central 
nervous system generally characlerised by the undoubted possession of electrically 
charged surfaces, it is always {jossible that this cause is of an electrical nature. 
Leave the statement general and it takes the form that the optical mechanisms 
of the eyeball are formed in the absence of light by some other definite physical 
cause or series of causes. Place it teniporanly in the form w'here I would like 
to leave it, both on general grounds and on the evidence that its development is 
modified by the addition or sublraction of clet trol.vl>cB : in the absence of light 
it is probable that orderly electrical forces arrange the developing parts of the 
eyeball. Now this is really not a surpri.sing statement, since light may pro- 
bably, even in the first case, be transformed into some other form of energy such 
as electrical energy when primarily shaping thcAO surfaces. In any case, how- 
ever, this is the view, that the individual eveball is an instrument formed pro- 
bably by some simple set of physical conditions from which light is absent, and 
that it is used, after a certain abruptly occurring date, by light, a force that has, 
up to this time, had no access to it, and yet finds it most beautifully formed for 
its special use. 

Now development after all is rather a retrograde affair. Consider the 
fertilised ovum and iU possibilities. A physical condition determines an 
increase in the chcmicnl activity of the nucleus. A ttbe same time an addition 
is made to the chemical mntcrinl of the nucleus. The nucleus Ihon divides and 
fonns an ever-increasing site of modified chemical activity. Each new portion 
of this extending site is surrounded by cell bodies subjected t/O different sets of 
physical conditions, and in touch with different qualities and uuantitiea of 
states. We may take it as certain that not any of the many extraordinary events 
which take place happen without definite cause. For example, this must be 
true of every single cell division. Any particular cause bearing similarly on 
sncceesive generations of colls^ or, as we may soy, allowed to prolong its aciioii 
upon a sporial mass of changing nuclear reaction, must finaUy produce states of an 
almost irreversible kind, eliminating po.$8ibiliticB of variation. Thus we might 
describe the ovum as a possible source of countless variations, whereas it is 
probable the cells of formed tissues are greatly limited in this possibility. Early 
in those processes, it is true, a portion of still fairly aboriginal material is shut 
off, and through some cause protected from changes loading to violent modifica- 
tion; and to this share there still appertains much of the variable character of 
the original ovum. Part of the remainder, perhaps the whole of the remainder, 
is under the heavy grip of circumstances which differ widely in different cases, 
and is step by step slowly driven into something of that deadly monotony of 
condition which is so evident in the red corpuscle, in the nerve-fibre, and in a 
somewhat less degree in the perve cell. Knowing this, then, we shall only with 
difficulty be induced to credit any particular kind of subordinate cell with any 
special character. , When, for example, is stated that the mind is, so far as 
the evidence will permit the statement, associated with the brain, and with no 
other part of the central nervous system, we can hardly get behind this state- 
ment. Mind, in man, is associated with the brain. It is conceivable that in 
animals it may be assooiated with parts of central nervous systems so simple 
{A arrangement that we single out nothing from them as the brain. It is also 
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conceivable that there is aoTneihinj;^ of the kind, indeed, in humble uni-collnlar 
organiame. But in man mind is associated with the brain. ^ 

There is also the point that even in the case of the brain such phenomena 
as sleep and deep anaesthesia familarise us with the fact that the mind is not 
necessarily always associated with the brain, but only with this when in a certain 
condition. 

Now there is no scientific evidence to support or to rebut the statement that 
the brain is possibly affected by inflxienres other than those which reach it by 
the definite paths proceeding from the sense-organs and from the different recep- 
tive surfaces of the body. It is still possible that the brain is an instrument 

traversed freely as the ear by sound, by an unknown influence which finds 

resonance within it. Possible, indeed, that the mind is a complex of such re- 
sonances; music for which the br.ain is no more than the instrument, individual 

because the music of a single harp, rational because of the orderly structure of 
the harp. Consider such a possibility, and the analogy whi(;h I have prepared 
in dealing with the eyeball is seen to have some meaning, inasmuch ae an Instru- 
ment shaped in the embryo by a certain set of conditions may in duo course of 
time become the play of some now influence which has taken no immediate part 
in fashioning it. I will not dwell upon the point behind this statement, that [ 
find it difficult to refrain from using the word ‘ sonl.* 

If, however, such a view is considered it mint be said that there is no evi- 
dence that any individual physico-rhemical phenomenon is developed within the 
brain that is not developed within oihor parts of the nervous system, and in a 
more confused manner indeed within the limits of every living cell. It is some 
special arrangement of dynamic stales that must be held to form the special 
characteristic of the waking brain, and it should he possible in time to define 
the peculiarities of those special arrangements whereby we are assuming that 
the mind is, so to spenk, caught. 

It is true too that there are great difflmlties offered to the expanded pre- 
sentation of a statement which euggosts a mysterious influence provocative of 
mind as possesf^ed apparently of sonn^bing of the nature of a physical force, 
since it is held to bo constrained in certain peculiarities of physical environment 
to behave in a special way. It is indeed Hlmost cleir that this influence must 
be held to affect those physical surroundings since there is little doubt that mind, 
per se, affects human conduct and animal behaviour, just ns it is impossible to 
conceive mind, vrhere present, as exerting no influence in natural selection. 
This, although the riske of the environment must always play the greater part 
in natural selection, and the infliienro of the mind be conceived as only second- 
arily affecting the organism through the intervention of the nervous system, or 
through mechanisms that are substituted for that system. Admitting these 
facts, we should in this case be obliged to regard mind resonating amongst the 
distributed dynamic stales of the brain as influencing them in a way that might 
possibly be demonstrable in any physical apparatus closely imitating those statos 
and their distribution. 

Then, again, one of the main objections to a suggestion of this kind is that 
the condition might involve a transformation of energy which should have been 
discovered as an otherwise unexplainable quantity in the energy equations of 
the body. There may, however, be no real necessity to conclude that any 
tranaforencie of energy would be involved in such a process. The distribution 
of dynamic states in the central nervous system which are suggested as playing 
the part of resonators is, as I have already related, a distribution of opposite 
states. If wo consider how these opposite states, excitation and inhibition, are 
arranged in any given CAse, it is seen that the installation of an equal number 
of excitations where inhibitions were present, and of inhibitions where excita- 
tions were present, will give rise to a new pattern of a very different meaning. 
Now such a change in the distribution of states might entail either no more 
than the transmission of nervous impulses, a process in whihh exceedingly small 
quantities of energy are dissipated, or indeed an actual cessation in the trans- 
mission of certain nervous impulses, since it is one of the curious features in these 
states that the one tends to recoil into the other. We might, indeed, make the 
assumption that an alteration in the setting of the instrument, such as was 
attended with a change in consciousness, was always attended by this cessation 
of nervons impulses, so that a brilliant display of niind might be associated witl| 
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no increase in the transformatiun of physical energy, but actually with a 
dimii^tion in tbo transformation. Under cover of such an assumption it might 
be held that this mysterious influence of which 1 have spoken absorbed instead 
of contributing energy to the system, or that it diverted energy without loss 
from one part of the system to another. 

Now, m my opinion, there is no one at the present time who is in a position 
to discuss the energy transformation of the central nervous system. Further, 
there is ceitainly no one capable of dealing with such peculiarities as might arise 
in the energy transforniution of that part of it, the brain, whicli is associated 
with the mind. There are many points to be cleared up, as, for instance, the 
extraordinary relationship of the central nervous system to the general muscular 
svstem, upon which i might be allowed for a moment to dwell. The fibres of 
skeletal muscle form the largest site of energy transformation from the oxida- 
tion of food or fuel, a site in which apparently no siuh transformation takes 
place without a coincident exhibition of characteristic muscle function and 
the performance of some mechanical work, and are dominated in this trans- 
formation by impulses discharged from the ventral portion of the central nervous 
system. This exhibition of function is invariably the cause of a despatch of 
nervous impulses into the central nervous system again, along the nerve-fibres 
passing into its dorsal portion. Now, since the energy sot free in muscle 
is out of all proportion to the small sum of energy transmitted from the nervous 
system, it is capable, amongst other things, of dcspatclung back again to the 
central nervous system a compensating or even an additional sum of energy. 
The musculaturo might then be supposed to reinforce the nervous system. Until 
such points are given their due importance it would be ridiculous to dogmatise 
about the energy equations of the central nervous system, and to discuss the 
amount of energy expended in the performance of movements, or stored in the 
absence of movements, within this system. 

1 will not labour these points, upon which I can throw no light, but put 
forward this expression of belief rather than opinion, to explain an attitude re- 
vealed in the remainder of this address, and not as based on evidence or in any 
way a statement of demonstrated or demonstrable fact. The essential point for 
the moment is this — that there is some loophole for the view that mind is not 
directly associated with life or living matter, but only indirectly with certain 
dispositions of dynamic state thot are sometimes present within certain parts of 
it. It is a point of view not without interest to physiology, since it would 
leave that science free to consider all phenomena present in such forms of life 
and living matter as carry no suggestion of an association with mind, as nothing 
more or loss than physico-chemical phenomena, which, when thoroughly investi- 
gated, would be completely translatable into scientific terms. Then, too, when 
there is evidence of mind, the view is that it represents a force acting from 
without upon what is still no more than matter involved in certain chemical and 
physical states. Incidents of function would, in such a view, pass straightway 
into the realms of physical and organic chemistry, requiring special methods of 
investigation alone, because of the localisation of processes and punctate states 
in minute microscopical parts not readily removed from their surroundings into 
selected experimental surroundings of the same value. 

We are at liberty then to deal with this serios of physico-chemical experi- 
ments, boldly giving each observed difference in circumstance a possible import- 
ance in the determination of observed differences of character, and each difference 
in character a probable explanation in terms of simple differences in circum- 
stance; we may boldly consider the causation of variations, and use the term 
' natural selection ' as equivalent to the physico-chemical limits to the successful 
maintenance of each experiment. Let us for example begin with the blood. 

It is at once legitimate, in the first place, to ask how this blood tissue has 
arisen from variation in the chemical reactions of nuclear material. The argu- 


ment runs that some ascertainable cahse must have produced a material variation 
which has been preserved by natural selection, and ouite probably, too, by the 
persistence of the cause over some lon^ period in the history of nuclear material. 
There is no harm for the moment in surveying causes, and temporarily fixing 


upon one that seems to possess greater appropriateness than any other. There- 
fore X suggest that we take this main characteristic of nuclear material in the 
blood tissue, that it is engaged in the production of a pigment, and that the 
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mo«t eiiicient cause determining pigment production is the action of light. 
Remembering that we are probably dealing with nuclear matter in general from 
which this particular material has been split off and set aside by subaenuent 
causes, we can admit this postulate. The pigment-forming propensity of blood 
is thus taken as probably due to the initial action of light upon nuclear material 
placed near the surface of the body, and there exposed to the action of light. 

Our next step is to discover any probable fact which, favoured by natural 
selection, might drive into the interior of the body nuclear matter that had been 
so modified by light that it persisted in the formation of pigment; in other 
words. Why shoulri any pigment- forming reaction ever be removed from the 
direct influence of light) and a valuable transformer of radiant energy be thus 
driven into a position of disadvantage within the interior of the body ? 

Now let us consider the value of those particular instanoee of pigment 
formation which have been allowed by natural selection to persist upon the 
surface of the body. These successes represent experiments that have not been 
detrimental to the general mass of chemical reactions which form collectively 
what we call the organism, and we are entitled to ask, In what way are these 
successes likely to differ from the failures? If we take the possibility that some 
pigments convert all the light which they absorb into heat, and receive per unit 
of surface a share of solar radiation measured as seven thousand horse-power per 
aore> we have a picture that the body surface might thus be exposed at any one 
time to the transformation of an excessive amount of energy. The square metre 
of surface which might in the human body be exposed at one time to the sun 
would, provided with such pigment, absorb in one hour as much heat as is pro- 
duced by the whole body in twelve hours, and the temperature of the biidy 
might be raised a further 20 ^ C. by this means in one hour. It must then be an 
important matter in which the risks of life maintpnance have certainly acted 
along the )inea of natural selection, that such pigments transfonning the total 
energy they receive into heat must be driven from any place they have tem- 
poral'] ly occupied on the surface of living matter. As in the plant, in successful 
cases this energy must be largely diverted into chemical work. It would not then 
be surprising that certain modes of pigment formation have been eliminated^ 
and that cm lain other modes flridinp; a utility of some other kind have been 
retained by natural selection in seclusion within the interior of the body. Let us 
take it that blood-pigment represents such a mode of reaction, and that its 
influoiice is mainly to convert light into heat, and secondarily in soino degree 
to determine the separation of oxygen from certain compounds, thus also per- 
forming some chemical work when under the influence of light. 

Now since it is also part of the general lino of argument that it was ineffi- 
cient in this chemical aspect, and on that occount driven from the surface of the 
body, it must be held as incapable of separating oxygen from more stable com- 
poand.s ; and we find an explanation for the fact that it is engaged upon unstable 
compounds of oxygon, not absorbing much energy in the process of reduction nor 
liberating much on oxidation. 

Since in regard to all such chemically dynamic pigments, with a utility 
dependent upon their constant association with some molecular noup in which a 
corresponding reduction process can be effected, it will never oe surprising to 
find this poup actually forming a constituent part of the molecule. It is, t^n, 
not surprising to find these two qualities, pigment and unstable oxygen com^ 
pound, present in heomoglobin ; nor to find in this special case that the secondai^ 
process has assumed tlM position of major importance, and that hsemoglobin 
18 no longer of use as a pigment so much as an unstable compound of oxygen. 
Following this line of reasoning, there is nothing extraordinary in the discovery 
that such pigments utilised as 'oxygen oafriers* within the interior of the 
body are found in other situations than in blood — for instance, in the nerve- 
celis of certain animals and commonly in skeletal muscle. Blood tissue represents 
a special set of nuclear reactions possessed of this persistent quality in marked 
degree. 

If it sems strange that the initial formation of blood in the embryo ipd 
its maintained formation in the adult persist in the absence of light, let ns 
return to the instance of the eyeball. Of that instrument it was said that 
although it was oridnally formed by yet in ihe mammalian embryo its 
formation was oonunued in the absence of light. Here it Wsa neoessioy to 
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ikink of iomo replacement of one cause by another, and not difficult to adopt 
such afSuggestion, since even in the initial process it was probable that light 
produced its effects subsequent to transformation into some other form of energy 
such as electricity. In that particular case this idea of forces, and substituted 
forces, in action, is capable of being formulated in fashion readily understood, 
because of the ease wath which we can think of arrangements in gross parts 
being determined by such forces. Here in this new rase we are, however, think* 
ing of parts of a different order of magnitude, a fact which 1 can best illustrate 
by reference to a single red blood corpuscle occupying a one-tonth millionth of 
a cubic millimetre, and containing in a one hundredth part oi that space os many 
molecules of luemoglobin as there are present rod blood corpuscles in one cubic 
millimetre of blood — that is to say, five millions. 

Now there is in reality no difficulty in considering some electrical agency 
as limited in its action to the minute dimensions in which each pigment-forming 
reaction is in process; some electrical machine such as, for example, might be 
energised by electrons derived from the dissolved molecules of a pigment-salt; 
such a machine as might be capable of transforming both light and heat into 
electrical energy, and which would maintain a process in the absence of light 
at the cost of energy obtained in the form of heat. 

When thinking of the persistence of such reactions lus this, initiated in this 
way by the action of certain primary canses that are then subsequently removed 
without any ceMation of the reaction, w'o are concerned with one of the funda^ 
mental properties of living matter. Everywhere in living matter numerous 
instances of this property are being discovered, as in the study of immunity and 
of protection from infection. Nor is there reason to believe that this persistent 
q^uality of such variations will not finally be explained in terms of physical 
cneniistry. The main characteristic of living matter is that it contains machines 
formed by clectrolyto.s distributed upon the complex surfaces of matter in a 
state of colloidal solution, and in the presence of competitive solvents, and that 
such machines are multiplied within it. Some of these mechanisms are arranged 
and perfected by the action of physical conditions operative on the surface of 
living matter, as, for instance, light. Some by energy derived from internal 
sources, but in a form that emb<^ies conditions originally derived from the 
surface. Some are primarily due to internal disturbances in the equilibrium 
of these complex solutions produced by those chemic.al reactions which take place 
there. 

Now, returning to the grosser characteristics of blood, we find it possessed 
of other characters curiously reminiscent of the surface of the body, and especially 
of glandular invaginations from the surface. Thus it is everywhere confined by 
cells spread upon its surface, the endotholimn, which limit its relationship to 
the general mass of the interior. Its new-formed cells are again passed into an 
internal core covered by these surface cells, and from this situation, except as a 
result of violence, they do not pass. We might, in fact, compare the blood with 
a gland in which the red blo^ corpuscles were seen as a secretion occupying 
a lumen which represents the original external surface of the body. I do not 
wish to lay any emphasis on this point except in so far as it renders dearer this 
thought : that blood covered by its endothelium represents a single tissue which 
tends, like any gland, to grow into every interstice of the body, where the 
conditions of mechanical pressure permit. I shall render the point clearer by 
saying that the blood capillaries are no more and no less than blood- tissue. 

In its early days this blood-tissue, or, if you will, this capillary network, is 
pushed into each portion of the body by pressure due to its growth. In its 
later stage, the tissues surrounding it which form the muscular coat of the heart 
and the walls of the blood-vessels arc arranged into an externa] mechnnicnl 
system providing a new pressure, which still further tends to push the blood- 
tissue into 'every available space, a process such as, for example, takes place in 
tumour development and in the granulation tissue present in wounds. 

It is a general poatulnto that cells long exposed to constant conditions may 
come to be stamped by those conditions. Special change takes place from the 
time when the blood grew onward by pressure of its own growth to the time when 
ibis meyment is mm clearly determined by the mechanism of the circulatory 
^tyttenif and div«r|ent results occur in different looaliiiee of the blood-iiisuet 
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which can be nttribuied to the differenoea in these causes of onward motion. 
Thua where arowth is the leading cause of this progressive motion, n as, for 
example, in Ine development of bone, the blood-tissue is later found occupying 
spaces that are cut off from the general mass except by lines of communication 
too small to transfer a full share of pressure from the circulatory mechanism. 
In this isolated space the blood-tissues preserve to a* greater degree powers 
of intrinsic growth than in those places where the tissue bears the brunt of new 
forces. It is true that other factors induced by the new motion given to the 
fluid core of this tissue complicate this matter. This notwithstanding, it is, 
however, clear that certain dehnibo differences in circumstance, and those princi- 
pally of a purely mechanical kind, leave the blood-tissue in one district possessed 
of aboriginal properties which are in a large degree lost elsewhere. 

As to that other tissue, which forms the circulatory system and embraces 
(ho blood-tissue, there is here little room for doubt that the structures found 
are the result of special local conditions acting upon originally similar cells, 
and little room for the suggestion that samples of several different kinds of 
special formative cells are (friven into these positions by destiny and not by 
mechanics. This is an old theme, well extended and illustrated by exact obser- 
vation, especially by Thoma; that in ©very blood-vessel the arrangement of 
structures is an almost immediate guide to the conditions of pressure met with 
in that vessel. Let us proceed through the structures in the walls of a small 
aitory, giving a definite mechanical origin to each tissue. The elastic tissue 
first met with in the inner coat of the vessel is the result of periodical or 
intermittent pressure. In the large arteries, where intermittent pressure is 
the main phenomenon and where its influence is felt ri^ht through the thickness 
of the wall, this elastic tissue has the major share in forming the structure 
of the wall. In the small artery, where the total ouantity of the causative 
phenomenon is small, the innermost structures arp affected most. This inner 
zone, formed under the influence of intermittent pressure, protects from inter- 
mittency the tissue forme^l by f^onstani pressure, involuntary muscle. Both with 
regard to this tissue and with regard to the elastic tissue, it is to he remembered 
that the conformation of the material embracing the cylindrical mass of blood- 
tissue is su<'h 06 to convert incidents of internal pressure into tension as well as 
pressure. Thus we may say that elastic tissue varies in quantity with the value 
of intermittent, iiwoluntary muscle with the value of constant, pressure and 
tension. On the outer surface of this case, still more protected by the mechanical 
value of the structures internal to it, hut submitted to the traction and friction 
of surrounding tissues, comes white flbrotis tissue. Again, when windows have 
been cut in the outermost case of large vessels, leaving the inner case intact, and 
thus destroying the tensile character of the mechanical conditions and permitting 
the internal pressure to hammer through these windows, they have been found 
closed in by plaques of cartilage, and even by true bone. It is true that the 
explanation offered for such results has been different from that here inferred, 
it being held that cells specially formative of cartilage and bone have been 
admitted to this new situation by the brusque strokes of operating instruments. 
True, too, that the complete ligature of vessels has been followed by develop- 
ments of bone in unexpected places beyond the walls of the blood-vessels, 
as in the pelvis of the kidney ; Irat how can you make a better internal hammer 
and better provide for its constant use than, for example, by tying the renal 
artery? Let me state it as probable that white flbrous tissue, involuntary 
muscle, end elastic tissue are produced by tension, whereas bone and cartilage 
are formed by pressure. If wo credit the main statement that they are first 
formed from originally similar cells by circumstances special to each case, 
and that the difference lies in the circumstances and not in the cells, together 
with the statement illustrated in former paragraphs that modifications tend to 
persist when once introduced, we shall probably gel near to the truth of the 
matter. Now it is impossible to leave this special case of the circulatory system 
— special because here there is no doubt that mechanical conditions are operative 
from the earliest days of development and from the first heat of the hearts 
withont touching upon two points : the origination of the heart itself, and the 
formation of valves. 

Picture the blood-tiasue in its eaiiiest form as a lacery of networks dis- 
tributed in a layer throughout the tmbryo, protected better by ibe greater, 
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thickness of material covering the central longitudinal axis than at the edges. 
In thdl absence of this protection the peripheral parts are subjected to incidents 
of compression which set pressure- waves travelling along the meshes of this 
blood-tissue in all directions from the point primarily affected. Since these waves 
will tend to be reflected within the tissue, we can think of the disturbance 
caused by them as possessed of a certain periodic recurrence of rhythm deter- 
mined in its time-relations by the dimensions of the tissue, and as undergoing a 
tendency to modifleution as these dimensions are increased. In the earliest stages, 
whilst the distance from edge to edge is loss than one millimetre, giving these 
waves the very slow rate of one metro per second, we can imagine these periodic 
ihanges in pressure exerting their influence ujjon the tissues rnveloyjing the blood 
with a frequency of one thousand per second. It again not dilflrult to 
imagine that the protection afforded to the central axial portion, through which 
each wave must pass in transit from edge to edge, allows us to think of the tissue 
there as more pressed upon than pressing, so that in this place our attention is 
directed to the enveloping ti.ssue-cells receiving this rapidly recurring stimula- 
tion and being especially affected in the process into a formation of cardiac 
muscle. Since cardiac muscle resembles .so closely in many minute particulars 
skeletal muscle, which is developed mainly under the influence of electrical dis- 
charge from the central nervous system, we must, if coiisist-ent, suppose that 
here, too, the same force is in action. In this, however, there is no difficulty, 
since it is a simple matter to explain how mechanical pressure may give rise 
to electrical change, as, for instance, when a nerve is excited by mechanical 
pressure. There is, however, probably this distinction between skeletal and 
cardiac muscle — namely, that the electrical stimulus provocative of the latter is 
of a high frequency and apnroximates nearer to what I might describe as a 
constant electrical current. The heart is not by any means the only ?if.e of 
formation of rhythmical contractile tissues, and in these other cases, so far as t 
am acquainted with them, a similar staieof formaiiveconditionsmay be described. 
Thus at those points where the conical apices of that second network, the lym- 
phatic system, are forced by pressure of external parts t/O flow towards certain 
points in this blood-tissue, rhythmical lymph-hearts are described as developed 
in these protected sites prior to the final penetration of the blood -tissues, and 
the forced commingling of lymph with the fluid core of the blood. 

Now give the agency that I have described a certain direction, crediting it 
with a graduated qualitative influence in different parts in correspondence with 
the date of their formation and with the altering dimensions of the blood-tissue 
ns a whole, and the peristaltic character of the movement subsequently performed 
by the contractile tissue may be (omplotely explained. Let ns then suppose that 
such a peristaltic contractile mass is formed in these enveloping tissues, and con- 
sider how it will affect the blood, again enveloped bv its own endothelial cells. 
When driven forward awav through this site, the endothelial covering which at 
first will slip upon the enclosing heart, later will acquire some attachment by the 
precipitation of fibrous tissue due to repented friction. The movement of the 
endothelial cells is now onlv partial. They have become describable no longer 
completely as the surface cells of blood-tissue, and are in a measure the internal 
covering of the heart, its ‘tunica intima.* With each pulsation this intima is 
dragged onwards to some slight degree behind the blood column to which it 
originally belonged. There is no difficulty whatever in thinking that valves are 
necessarily formed at every point where the conditions are such as tend to 
break up the blood column into separate parts. Indeed wo may look particularly 
at every place where valves are found in the blood-vessels, and see similar factors 
at work. In the arterial system there is no projection forwards of interrupted 
columns of blood, nor is this the case in any of those veins in which no valves 
are found, as notably* in those veins that are protected from partially distributed 
results of external pressure by the rigidity or by some other incident in the con- 
formation of the framework in which- th«v are found. 

And now let us turn to the main function of this developing system, which is 
to drive the blood in continual sequence past tissues that cootribuie to it and 
tissues that abstract from it certain chemical materials, and let us select the 
main incident — ^namely, the carriage of oxygen from the lungs to other parts. 
That this Is a main incident is clearly shown by the fact that the red corpuscles 
which form so important a feature in the structure of blood are formed in a 
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ntunber directly eqaivalent to thii demand, that the blood a))ould be capable of 
transferring a certain quantity of oxygon. Thus if these structures are, lost by 
hemorrhage, or rendered less efficient by the presence of carbon monoxide, or 
when circumstances for the acquisition of oxygen are peculiarly difficult, as on 
high altitudes, their formation is proportionally accelerated. That negative 
pressure of oxygen governs blood*production is a statemeui* which will bear some 
inspection. 

Now hero we have a function which for its perfect performance is dependent 
upon another machine, the respiratory mechanism, whicJi in its turn is governed 
by a different but correlated factor — namely, the carbonic-acid pressure in the 
blood. In this case we may say that the positive pressure of carbonic acid 
dominates the quantity of the respiratory activity. It is well known now that 
this statement has been set on firm ground. 

It is interesting, then, to observe how these two mechanisms are brought into 
exact correlation by the simple fact that the lung surface, a portion of the 
respiratory mechanism, is formed accurately to a measure provided by the volume 
of blood despatched from the heart, and therefore probably by that second 
growth of blood-tissue which I have spoken of as duo to pressure from the 
heart. Tho surface of the lungs is some eighty square metres. The heart at 
each stroke sends into the lungs somewhere about 10() cubic centimetres of blood 
containing red corpuscles within a total surface also of BO square metres. Here, 
then, we havo a mechanical link connecting those mechanisms that is obviously 
forged by an incident of use. 

Within the central nervous system wliere development mainly affects the 
shape and distribution of structures rather than their chemical quality, affecting 
thus what we might call the geography of tho system, interesting geographical 
facts attest to the same forged linkage of mochonisins. Thus, for example, we 
have the so-called ‘ sympathetic system,’ offering at first view a curious anomaly 
to the nrnre usual somewhat segmental distribution of nerve^fibres, since from 
the region of the oord related to the trunk of the body nerves pass through 
this system to control tissues placed in the bead and in tho limbs. This 
anomalous geographical fact is, however, at once explained when wo regard the 
part played by ibis sympathetic control in tho several parts of tho body as 
merely subservient t-o the interests of locomotion. Under its influence the eye 
is set for out-of-duor, or, if I might say it, for out-of-cave \iBion. Tho heart 
is accelerated. The clandular organs, with the exception of those useful in times 
of much exertion and boat production, like the sweat glands, are set at rest or 
else the motor organs of special importance in their sphere of influence are 
quietened. Bogarding the matter in this light there is an obvious cunvcnionce of 
geographical fact in tho situation of this instrument midway between those 
parts of the central nervous system that are swept at this very time by nervous 
impulse* dominating the movements of the limbs; just os there is some con- 
venience in the chemical linkage which has been discovered between tho different 
parts of this sympathetic system that further tends to permit their unison of 
activity. 

On the other hand, when the muscles are at rest and the condition of the 
body is of the indoor description, the eye is set for close vision, and varioua 
glandular organs are nllowod to conduct their functions under the influence of 
nervous mechanisms placed at some distance from the distributing centres of 
nervous activities that are used in locomotion. 

Doubtless this useful distribution of parts within the nervous system must 
find an explanation in the same terms as must tho dynamic anatomical relation 
to which I have drawn attention os linking up tho respiratory and circulatory 
systems ^namely, the fact that the heart aweeps pai|t the surface of the lungs at 
each stroke red corpuscles ihot have the same extent of surface a# the longs. 
In both cases it is true that the right adjustment of the several parts of this 
machine has been arrived at as a consequence of nee, and that those medianical 
linkages are due to circumstances of a purely physical and chemical nature. 

In conclusion I might say that those instances havo been selected to illustrate 
my opinion that some of the experiments of greatest interest to physiology are 
in process of conduction within the normal body, and are ta bt observ^ by 
records imprinteid on its structures. Ip feeling, for the keys whereby eot 
of records tney be intqrpretod it if necessary that sosciepnf ehonld frankly 
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attempt to aflfliga a deiiiiite meaning to every incident of biructuro. That tliis 
attempUshould bo limited by preciso thinking goes without saying, and 1 may 
be alloA^d the hope that my transgression outside the realms of precision have 
not been beyond the toleraiu'e of tliis Section of the iJritish Association for the 
Advancement of Science. 


The following Deports and Puix-r were then read : — 

1. Third Interim Rc'pori on Anasthdics . — See Reports, p. 164. 


2. Additions to the Use of a Chloroform Inhaler, 

By Dr. A. G. Vkrnon Harcourt, FM.S, 

In a report to this Section two years ago the Commilteo on Aiiiesthetics 
'deprecate the use of apparatus based on the vacuum principle,’ and 'consider 
it essention to any form of apparatus that it should be based on the plenum 
principle, by which an excess oi anoistbetic vapour suitably diluted with air is 
propelled to an open mask by mechanical means.’ 

The distinction may bo illustrated by uii inhaler ‘ based on tho vacuum prin- 
ciple,’ which has been used in many thousand cases during the past ton yeans, and 
by the same instrument with on addition made more recently fitting it for use 
on tho plenum principle. Tho addition consists of a forked three-way tube, of 
which one branch is connected with a bellows and the other two with the 
cjilorofomi bottle and the air-inlet respectively. 

As nearly as may be, tho strokes of tho bellows, which delivers about 500 c cm. 
at each stroke, should be made to coincide with the iu-bieathings of the patient. 
When tho operation would not be interfered with by a mask covering mouth and 
nose, a loose mask may bo used, and in the opposite case tubes entering mouth 
or nostrils only. 

By the use of bellows the information whuh the valves give ns to tho fre- 
quency and strength of a patient’s breathing is lost, and tho working oi bellows 
makes an additional demand upon attention. Tho»sc who have trusted to the 
breathing of a patient when adininistoring chloroform through a mask may wish 
to do so still. They will be less deterred from* doing so by tho adverse verdict 
of tho Committee if they examine the ‘First Experiment’ quoted as ‘ sutficiently 
illustrating the ease’ with which dyspnma can bo produced in the human subject 
by slight obstruction. They will find that the cause of the dyspuosa was the 
broad 1-inch tube, not by its obstruction, which as compared with that of the 
nostrils is indeed slight, but by its capacity, which makes the total dead-spneo 
exceed the volume of respiration, so that the expired air, with but little addition 
of fresh air, was breathed again and again. Had the customary half-inch tube 
been used, the obstruction would have been gi'cater, but the additional dead-space 
only ono-quarter as great, and there would have been no dyspneea. 

The second addition is that of an oxygen-bottle connecting through a valve 
with a conical reservoir of about 260 c.cra. capacity. The outlet of the reservoir 
connects with the chlorofonn bottle and the air-inlet. For use, the tap of the 
oxygen-bottle is turned on till the valve through which tho oxygen passes is lifted 
at the end 2 or 3 mm. .above its seating. Oxygen is then enterin^^ the roscrv'oir at 
al^ut half the ordinary rate of inspiration. This continues during expiration, at 
Ihe end of which period tho reservoir is nearly full of oxygen mixed with some 
air. During the following similar period of inspiration the oxygen fiowirig from 
the bottle is inspired together with that in the reservoir ; after which the process 
repeats itself. With oxyjjen as with air a dose of chloroform may be given 
which is immediately variable at will from 0 to 2 per cent. The reservoir pre- 
vents the waste, otherwise unavoidable,* of more than half the oxygen. 

The third addition to the use of the inhaler ie to use the same apparatus for 
administering ozyaen only. For this purpose water, kept warm by ihe night- 
light below, would take the place of chlorofonn, and the ixiinter on the arc 
would be so turned that the air-inlet waa closed and all thafVas inhaled passed 
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through the bottle. If it were desired to give air enriched with oxygen instead 
of nearly pure oxygon, this could be done to any extent by reducing, imder the 
guidance of the valve, the flow of oxygen from the bottle. 

Oxygen as it comes from the bottle is said to be cold from expansion, though 
this eifect must be more or loss neutralised by friction in the narrow outlet and 
conduction from the massive valve. Probably the temperature of the issuing gas 
is lower tho greater the rate of exit. The oxygen is certainly dry and will be 
fitter for respiration after passing over waim water. Also, through the action of 
the I'lservuir, the bottle will last more than twice as long. 


(^3. Interim Rejiort on Body Metabolism in Cancer , — Sec Reports, p. 171. 

4. Report on the Dissociation of Oxy^Hcsimglohin at High AhUudes. 

See Reports, p. 153. 

5. Report on the Ductless Glands , — See Reports, p. 172. 

G. Interim Report on the Effect of Climate upon Health and Disense, 

7. Report on Electromotive Phenomena in Plants , — See Reports, p. 173r 

8. Report on Menial and Muscular Fatigue , — See Reports, p. 174. 

9. Report on the Occupation of a Table at the Zoological Station at Naples. 

See Reports, p. 119. 

1 

10. Report on Tissue Metabolism , — See Reports, p. 172. 


FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 1. 

Discussion on Inhibition, Opened by Professor C. S. Sherrington, F,R,S, 

(ii) Rhythmical Stimulation of Cooled Frog's Nerve. By Dr. J, Tait. 

(iii) Conduction between Muscle and Nerve, with special reference to 
Inhibition. By Dr. Keith Lucas. 


Tbe following Papers were then read 

1. On Heat Coagulation of Proteins. By Harrietts Chick, D.Sc.t and 
C. J. Martin, M.B,, D.Sc., F.R,S^-^oo Reports, p. 281. 
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2. The Frequency of Colour-hlindnees in Men, 
y By F. W. Edridge-Grbbn, F.R,C,S. 

Owin^ to the imperfect methods which have been adopted the percentage of 
colour-blindness has been much underestimated. Holmgren gave the percentage 
of the colour-blind as iJ'25, but I find at least 6 per cent., and 25 per cent, have 
diminished colour-perception compared with the remaining 76 per cent. The 
definitely colour-blind include the dichromic, the trichromic, those who have 
much shortening of the rod end of the spectrum, and those who are unable to dis- 
tinguish between colours when the image on the retina is diminished in size. 
Those who have diminished colour-perception include, in addition to the above, 
the tetrachromic, the pentochromic, and those who have shortening of the violet 
end of the spectrum, or slight shortening of the red end of the spectrum. 


^JOyDAY, SEPTEMDETt -1. 

IHscumon on Ventilation in Confined Quarters, especially in relation to 

Ships, 

(i) Introductory Remarks hy Lkonakd Hill, M.B,, F.R.S, 

Carbonic acid up to throe to four per cent, of an atmosphere has no note- 
worthy physiological effect oxt opting that it deepens the breathing. Smaller 
percentages of one to two per cent, are of no account. The breathing of six per 
cent, produces headache, palpitation of the heart, sweating, and the breathing 
becomes distressing. Higher percentages, eleven to twelve per cent., produce 
coma, but do not quickly destroy life. The partial pressure of CO^ in the pul- 
monary alveoli and the concentration of aedd (hydrogen ions) in the blood is 
kept constant by the automatic regulatory action ot the acid in the blood on 
the Tospiratory centre of breathing. 

An atmosphere containing one to two per rent, of CO^ .simply deepens the 
breathing to such a degree as to keep the acid concentration in the blood con- 
stant. Thus, apart from the extra breathing, carbonic acid has no effect on the 
body (Haldane). Diminution of the pattial prossure of oxygen by one to two 
per rent., and even by three to four per cent., of an atmosphere, also has no 
effect, as we see by the fart that men live in health and vigour on high moun- 
tain plateaux where the pailial pressure of oxygen is reduced by on^-quarter or 
even one-third. The great afBnity of hiemoglobin for oxygen enables man to 
wander through wide variations of barometric pressure, to quarry mines, and 
build railways, and execute some of his greatest works at a height of fifteen 
thousand feet in the Andes, Martin Flack and myself have investigated the 
composition of the air in the sleeping-chamber of rats. If it is cold outside, the 
rats prefer to sleep in air containing as much as four to five per cent. CO, and 
only fourteen per cent. 0,. If the sleeping-chamber is hot and moist, the rats 
come outside. The discomfoit and depressing effect of badly ventilated dwcllin ( 
rooms, workshops, schools, and meeting-houses has, therefore, nothing to do 
with the chemical purity of the air, so far as conrerns CO, and O,, and Haldane 
has disproved bjr exaict experiment the exiirt-cnoe of any poisonous organic 
chemical matter in the exhaled breath. The ill-effects are mainly due to the 
effect of the close air on the temperature regulating mechanism and cutaneous 
r nerves. The only reason for maintaining a high standard of chemical purity of 
the air of dwelling and working rooms is to prevent unpleasant smells arising 
from dirty clothes, sweat, and floors, and to keep down the mass influence of 
infecting bartoria. 

Too much importance has been paid to the chemical purity of the air, and 
not enough to the temperature. It is most necessary to maintain the coolners 
and moyement of the air, for this promotes the metabolism and activity of the 
Ibody, and by stimulating the cutaneous nerves keeps up the tone of the body. 

Onr immunity to disease depends on the quality of the blood, and the supply 
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of blood to, and of tisBuo lymph which transudes from the blood vessels into, 
each part of the body. The quality of the blood depends on the foodstuffs 
digestod and absorbed into it, and on the mutual interaction of the orgaA which 
elaborate and purify the blood. The blood is circulated not only by the pumping 
action of the heart but by each muscular movement and change of position, for 
the valves are set cunninglv in the veins, so that each an4 every movement sends 
the blood swirling onward in its course. Above all, the breathing movements 
forward the flow of blood from the organs of the belly to the heart. 

Now the activity of men engaged in sedentary indoor occupations depends 
very largely on the temperature and humidity of the air. If the air is over 
wani), windless and moiht, we are slack, and losing less, wc produce less heat. 
8o we come to eating less and breathing less. The organs of the body then 
have a more restricted choice of building stones from which to elaborate the 
blood, and the blood moves in more sluggish streams through the outlying 
territories of our bodily world. Thus our first line of defence is weakened. 
If the air is cool and moving wo are braced up and are active, eat more and 
breathe more. The bloo<l is refined out of a largo choice of foodstuffs, and tho 
organs receive an ampler supply of the rarer and more precious of the chemical 
complexes— ’the building stones into which the digestive juices break down the 
foods. More oxycen is t;ikon in, the daily turnover ot the Ivuly factory is 
enlarged, and tho blood which barters the rich merchandise of the organs one 
with another moves in ampler and quicker streams. 

Our ferlings of vigour and well being depend, too, on the reasolcss in-flow 
of sensntiona from the senre organa. Taking a great part in the conscious term 
of the.s6 sensations are those from the skin. The cutaneous sense organs are 
influenced by the temperature, and by the relative humidity of the air, which 
controls the evaporation of moisture from tho skin, and the passage of tissue 
lymph from the blood into the skin, and this influence has potent effect on our 
mental state. A warm, moist atmosphere brings much blood into tho skin and 
depletes the viscera which perfect the blood, and robs tlie brain of an ample 
flow. The humidity and temperature of the air affects the mucous membrane 
of the noso and respiratory air-way, and the evaporation from and flow of tissue 
lymph through it, factors which must control largely both our comfort and 
varying immunity to catarrhal Infections. 

in battleships the great 4^fficulty is to secure a good ventilation without 
excessive cooling of tho iiidivldoal. The space is confined, and the men next 
the ventilating orifices, fK'ling cold, shut them up. The conditions are such that 
a man with tubercle bacilli in liis sputum is very liable to infect others whose 
natural immunity is deficient. The mass influence of the dose must toll heavily 
hero. In small fiahing-boats the men shut up the cabin and sleep in air in < 
which the lamp may finally go out from want of oxygen (less than 17 per cent.). 
Mon with tubercle ought at once to l>e wteded out of battleships. The introduc- 
tion of the electric fan in India has incronsed the power of the European to 
sleep and w'ork I)eyond measure. I bclie\e I’vory employer and benefit society 
would find it pay both in increased output of work and lessened loss from iJl- 
health, if every factory and workshop were brought below 60® F. and well 
swept with currents of air. We accustom oursolvco to live in rooms that are too 
warm. 

I visited recently the Leo Road London County Council school, where every 
room is swept with a gentle current of air at 67® to CO® F. by a plenum system. 
The courteous headmaster told me the loet attendances from infections diseases 
were fewhr than 1.000 per year, while in other schools they reach 10,000 and 
more. The rooms felt cool and pleasant, and the children and masters impoared 
fresh at 4 f.m. The parents say the children eat more when they come to school. 

Haldane has insisted on the necessity of paying attention to fho wet-bqlb 4 
temperature in factories and mines. This applies also to ships. The wet-bulb 
should not exceed 76® F., and must be kept below 70® F. For high wet'-bulb 
temperatures a better current of air must be supplied. I have enclosed half a 
dozen students at a time in an airtight cliamber containing about 3 c.m. of air. 
After about half-an-hour the CO, hgs risen to three or four per cent., and the 
temperature has reached about 85® F. wet-bulb. The men are then very greai^ 
relieved by putting on electric fans in the roof, which whirl the stsdiopary sti^ 
air in the rhamber and cqo} their bodies. ^ 
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1 find that white ranine the percentage of CO, suddenly from one to two per 
e^nt. has no appreciable effect in increasing the discomfort, putting the fans 
on or off makes a very great difference. The stationary air entangled between 
the boaies of the men becomes warmed to body temperature and saturated 
with moisture at body temperature. They cannot lose heat by radiation to 
each other. The skin hocoines warm, flushed, and bathed in sweat. Putting 
on the fans whirls the* air round and brings the cooler air (at 85^ F.) in contact 
with the body, and so promotes loss of heat by evaporation of the sweat and 
convection.' Benedict has kept men for twelve days in hia calorimeter with a 
very deficient ventilation current. So long as the chamber was kept cool they 
kept in health and comfort, worked hard, and had no aeiise of closeness. 

Carding out a series of work experiments in our .chamber with Messrs. 
R. A. Rowlands and H. B. Walker, I find the pulse frequency is more accolei*- 
ated during the work and takes longer to slow down again when the fans are off 
than when they are on. The pulse frequency depends on the wet-bulb temperature, 
and the CO, percentage makes relatively little difference to it. The breathing 
volume, on the other hand, depends chictly on the CO, {percentage. 

(ii) Ventilation in Confined Quarters, By Professor N. Zuntz. 

Dr. Leonard Hill in his introductory remarks refutes the idea of the harmful 
action of carbonic acid up to three or even four per cent, of the atmosphere, and 
he also attributes no impoHanco to any substances exhaled by the organism to- 
gether with the carbonic acid. I can agree with this view in so far as the great 
number of positive data on the poisonous action of the exhaled products of 
living animals is opposed by excellent experiments in which no sort of noxious 
effect could be demonstrated. This innocuity seems well proved for man by 
the experiments of Benedict in Atwater's respiration calorimeter. On the other 
side, noxious effects have been stated in guinea-pigs — that means in animals 
whoso bowels are the seat of intense fermentations. The idea that the pro- 
ducts of those fermentations may be poisonous in some cases is supported by 
the fact that there exist diseases in man wdiich are considered as caused by 
poisonous substances absorbed from the intoBtines. Why may not one or an- 
other of those poisons be volatile, as SH, is ? Moreover, one may object against 
the conclusivoness of Benedict’s experiments, that ho circulates the air of his 
chamber through great vessels containing concentrated This acid may 

destroy the volatile toxins of the air and so keep their quantity on a low 
innocuous level. 

For some years I have considered in my lectures uii the hygiene of domestic 
animals the prevention of excessive moisture of the air in stables as the most im- 
portant aim of ventilation. But I have not only had in mind that special point, 
the importance of which Dr. Hill has explained so clearly — that is, the prevention 
of a sufficient cooling of the body when the evafKiratiun from the skin U inter- 
fered with by the saturation of the air with vapour. As soon as the air is 
saturated there begins a condensation of water at the cooler parts of the walls. 
This condensation obstructs the capillary pores of the walls and diminishes 
the ventilation through them. So the removal of moisture is interfered with 
more and more, and a vegetation of bacteria and mould sets tip in the walls and 
produces noxious gases and vapours. The same thing often happens in newly 
Duilt houses, when they are inhabited before the hydrate of lime has been 
changed into carbonate. 

If we ask, now, how to provide for the ventilation of a room to prevent 
tbo condensation of vapour, we ma^ make the following calculation. A man 
excretes in twenty- four hours in minimo 800 gr. CO, and 1,000 gr. H,0 vapour, 
that means at a pressure of 760 mm. =400 litres CO, and 3,200 litres H,0. If the 
ventilation would keep the content of CO, in tho confined air as low as 0*3 per 
cent., the quantity of vapour added* to Uie moisture of the entering fresh air 
would be one per cent., that is 7‘6 mm. tension of the vapour. This added to 
t^t of normal outside air of medium tfimperature would bring its humidity near 
the point of saturation. So we understand that the limit of 00, oontent, 
whicn Pettenkofer empirically found to be consistent with the feeling of 
of tbe inhabiUnta of a room, is teally that limit at which the dan^ 
of condenaation of water at the walls begins. 
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Now we easily understand that a much larMr quantity of CO., up to two pef 
cent., produced no inconvenience in Atwatera respiration chamber, where the 
moisture was continually cx>ndeused by the heat absorbers, which ke»«p the 
temperature of the chamber on a constant level. In the result we ^cannot 
agree totally with Dr. Hill's conclusion that movement of the inside air by 
fans, which cools down the temperature of the skin, may replace normal 
ventilation with fresh air. Such action of fans will certainly elevate the 
eifici'oncy of the included working men to normal height for some hours. But 
if we wish to keep the room in a sanitary state, we must either increase the 
fresh-air ventilation to the standard prescribed by Pottenkofer, or we must 
condense and eliminate the overplus of moisture by cold surfaces, as is done in 
the apparatus of Atwater. 


The following Papers were then read : — 

1. //eat Production and Body Temperature during ReM and Work. 
By Professor J. S. Macdonald and Dr. J. E. Chapman. 


2. Certain Physical Questions regarding Blood-vessels and Blood-cells. 

By John Tait, Af.D., D.Sc. 

Lister showed the cause of blood coagulation to be contact of the bhxid with 
(chemically) inert materials, such as glass, wood, hair, Ac. The physical pro- 
perty in virtue of which these substances excite coagulation became for the first 
time clear when Freund discovered that contact of blood with greasy substances, 
such OB vaseline or oil, does not produce clotting. In order that clotting may 
occur blood must come iu contact with a material to which it can adhere. As 
Freund himself suggestedi blood remains fluid in the blood-vessels because the 
lining endothelium is physically so constructed that adhesion between it and 
the blood is negligible. 

When the aorta of a recently killed rabbit is slit open longituflinally and 
pinned out Hat, one can readily see, by pouring defibrinated blood of the same 
animal over the inner surface, that to certain patches at least the blood does 
not adhere. Mr. J. A. Hewitt and the present author have found that a scraping 
of vascular endothelium removed on the blade of a knife hecomeB jet-black when 
exposed to the vapour of osmic acid. They have also estimated the amount of 
ether-soluble material in the dried aortie endothelium of the ox, and discovered 
the presence of as much lipoid os in the dried stromata of red blood corpuscles. 
There is thus as much justification for considering vascular endothelium a lipoid 
lining as there is for considering the envelope of red blood corpuscles of lipoid 
nature. 

This fact may be of importance in relation to problems in hsemodynamics, to 
problems of absorption through capillaries, to the combined hemorrhagic and 
hoBmolytic action of certain snake- venoms and to the frequent association of 
certain hcemorrhagic and lymphatic diseases with hsemoglobinuria, t.c., with 
htemolysis. (From the fact that blood does not necessarily clot when brought 
in contact with the serous membranes of the body, it is probable that serous 
endothelium, and possibly the endothelium of the lymph- vessels, is likewise 
rich in lipoid.) 

Certain celis of the blood, e.^., the spindle-cell of Sauropsida and Ichthyop- 
sida, and the amoBbocytes^ of invertebrates, adhere firmly to substances like 

‘ The alleged * amoeboid’ movement of colourless invertebrate blood-cor- 
puscles, which have been placed on a pflass slide, is merely a spreading out of 
the corpuscle, like the spreading of a raui-drop on a stone. The so-caUed peeudo- 
podia, once extruded, are never withdrawn again. The movement is a progres- 
sive expansion due to the adhesion of the glass, and in thus being irreversible is 
no true amoeboid movement. 
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gloss, or wood or cotton fibres, all of which are of a non-greasy nature. Such 
cells have been shown to bo highly phagocytic for particles of Indian ink ov 
carmiiw. Indeed, among the various forms of invertebrate cells those which 
possesir in highest degree this phagocytic power for Indian ink particles are 
precisely those which flatten out moat promptly on glass. The phagocytosis of such 
particles is a purely physical phenomenon conditioned by the greater attraction 
of cell molcculos over plasma molecules for the particle in question. A minute 
fragment of Indian ink, having accidentally come in contact with the cell, the 
cytoplasm simply creeps over it, displacing the plasma until the fragment is 
engulfed. Cells such as these, which phagoc'yto Indian ink particles have no 
power to phagocyte fat particles present in a fine emulsion. 

The process of diapedesis of leucocytes may possibly bo explained on similar 
principles. Arnold showed that diapedesis occurs nl- tertaiii spots siUiatod at 
the junction of the endothelial co.Us, where presumably some of the extra-endo- 
thelial tissue is temporarily exposed. To this the cell adheres. Because of the 
molecular attraction between cell substance and the fluid or semi-fluid extra- 
endothelial material, the surface temsion of the cell is locally reduced over the 
adhering area, whereas it remains relatively high over the portion still covered 
by plasma. The consequence is that the ccU is forced continuously outwards. 


3. Nutritive Values of Wholemeal and White Flour. By Miss May Yates. 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMimt 5. 

The following Papers were read 

1 . On the Influence of Iodoform, Chloroform, and other Substances, dissoluble 
in Fats, on Phagocytosis. By 1 £. J. Hamburger, Sc.D., M.l)., LL.D. 

In the last four years I have occupied myself with Messrs. E. Hekma, J. do 
Haan, and F. Bubanovic on the physiology of phagocytes. ‘ The present paper 
forms a continuation of these investigations, but has a pharmacological point of 
issue. For the last thirty years iodoform has been successfully applied in the 
ti*eatmont of wounds and chronic inilammations. Several hypotheses have been 
suggested to explain its favourable action, but none of them havo proved to bo 
generally satisfactory. 

Having observed in what small quantities calcium could accelerate phago- 
cytosis, the idea came to me that iodoform might have the same effect. 

The method of investigation adopted corresponded entirely to that we fol- 
lowed in former researches. We settled the percentage of leucocytes, having 
taken up carbon m case of addition of iodoform, and without this, to the 0 9 
per cent. NaCl-solution. 

The results were qot doubtful; iodoform promoted phagocytosis to a con- 
siderable extent. The effect was still plaMy visible in a fluid containing 1 gr. 
CHI, to 5,000,000 c.c. NaCl-solution 09 per cent., or 1 gr. mol. CHIj to 
1,900,000 L. of the NaCl-solution. 

What could be tho reason of this acceleration ? We may tako it for granted 
from numerous investigations that the outer layer of cells consists in a fat sub- 
stance, a so-called lipoid membrane. Further, it is a well-known fact that 
iodoform is soluble in fat. Now it obvious that by taking up iodoform the 
lipoid membrane will grow more flexible; in other words, the surface tension 
will decrease and consequently the amoa^id motion will be facilitated. Hence 
an acceleration of phagocytosis. If this interpretation was the correct one, then 
it might be expected Uiat other substances which are soluble in fat would afFoct 

‘Of. Biochemischc Zeitschr. and Proceedings of Boyal Society Amsterdam. 
1911 . N N 
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phagocytosis in a similar way. So we made ezperunents with chloroform, 
chloral, camphor, bentine, turpentine, and haleamum peruvianum. All thea^ 
iubatancea promoted phagocytoaio to a very considerable extent. For instance, 
chloroform was seen to accelerate phagocytosis even in a conoentration^'of 1 to 
B,U00,U(X). In a concentration of 1 to 600,000 the increase of phagocytosis 
amounted to 43 per cent. In stronger solutions this value was smaller, axid the 
stronger the solution the more the accelerating effect diminished. This must 
be attributed to a second factor coming into play, viz., paralysis of the proto- 
plasm-motion, which factor manifests itself but little in a verv weak solution. 
Benzine was found to have the must favourable effect on phagocytosis in a 
dilution of 1 to 100,000. Generally this concentration depended upon the 
relative solubility of the substance in fat and water (TeilungscoeiHcient). 

Our results correspond entirely to those observed by /. Zoeb in the artificiul 
fertiliaabioQ of the eggs of the soa-urchiu and the starfish. By allowing, namely, 
subsianoos, dissolving^at, to act upon these eggs he could effect the development 
of those into larva). However, it must be noticed that other substances promoting 
this development, such as digitaline, sirophaniine, saponine, did not affect phago- 
cytosis. We only observed an acceleration by substances soluble in fats. 

Probably we have to do here with a phenomenon of general bearing. Even 
plant-cells wore seen to conduct themselves in the same way. So we succeeded 
in protaoting the germinating of wheat grama by small quantities of chloroform. 
Evidently we must think here of a greater activity of cell-division, caused by 
softening of the lipoid membrane. 


2. On the Physiology of Gas Production in connection with the Gas Bladders 
of Tekostean Fish. By W. N. F. Woodland, D.Sc. 

The gaseous contents of the bladders of Teloostei are found on analysis to 
consist for the most part of a mixture of oxygen, nitrogen, and carbon dioxide, 
these constituents of the mixture being present in very different proportions in 
different spiles of ffsh. According to the most recent and best established view 
of the subject, these throe gases are extracted from the blood stream and 
transferred to the bladder cavitv by the squamous cells composing the lining 
epithelium of the bladder. In the case of those gases which are only present 
in small quantity in the bladder, their pi'csonoe may bo accounted for by the 
assumption of a simple process of diffusion from the blood stream, but when 
a particular gas is present in the bladder in such quantity as to exert a pressure 
many times greater than that exerted by the same gas in the bloim, it is 
necessary to assume that the cells lining the bladder exert a pumping action. 
E.g., the bladders of many freshwater (Cyprinidse, e.g.) and some marine 
{Exoccetus volitans, the iiying-fish, e.g.) fish contain as much as 94 per cent, 
of nitrogen, exerting a partial pressure manv atmospheres greater than the 
pressure of the nitrogen present in the blood. Bladders containing nitrogen 
and carbon dioxide to the practical exclusion of oxygen secrete these gases by 
means of the ordinary cells lining the bladder cavity, but bladders containing 
a consirlerable percentage of oxygen (and in some the contained gas consists 
of nearly pure oxygen) always possess a special development of the lining 
epithelium termed the gas or oxy^n gland. This gas gland oonsists essentially 
of a local proliferation (folded or massive in type and very varied in form) 
of the enlarged and colnmoarised epithelial cells, each of which is in contact 
at one end with the thin endothelium of a blood capillary and at the other 
with the bladder cavity or a duct leading into it. In constant association with 
the gas gland is the rete mirabUe du^ex, a structure which is of as much 
importance for the filling of the bladder with oxy^n as the ^gas gland itself. 
The rete mirabile consists of the intimate intermingling of the two sets of 
fine capillaries formed bv the subdivision in the same region of ths body 
of the arterv and vein which supnly the gas gland— the artery breaks up into 
a bunch of hundreds of fine oapiUaries carrying blood of course to the ^and, 
and closely intermingled with these are the equally numerous and fine 
oapiUaries of the vein returning the blood from the gas gland. This rete 
mirabile may be bipolar-^.e., tne arterial capillaries at the end of the rete 
next the gland may unite into a few large vessels before again subdividing 
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to form tho otpillariM lupplying tho sm gland, the venous capillaries uniting 
in a corresponding manner, or unipolar, the arterial capillaries of the rets 
directly supplying the gas gland cells and the corresponding venous capillaries 
returni^ from the gland at once mlngUng with the arterial capillaries without 
first uniting into a few large veins. The essential feature of tne rete mirabile 
is the intimate intermingling and juxtaposition (not inter-communication) of 
the two sets of capillhrits carrying blood in opposite directions. The author 
has published^ a fuU account of the structure of these gas glands and their asso- 
ciated retia mirabilia in various teleosts, and also certain suggestions as to the 
use of these organs, based upon the facts described by Bykowski, Nusbaum, 
Reis, himself, and other investigators. In brief, the general theory proposed 
was as follows : — 

In the supply of oxygen to the ordinary tissues of the body the gas is, ojf 
course, combined with the hsemoglobin of the rod blood corpuscles, and is 
only liberated from this combination into the blood plasma as the partial 
pressure of the oxygen already dissolved in the plasma is loweied by absorption 
of the oxygen by the tissues. Now the cells of the oxygen gland differ from 
the other tissues of the body in that, being already employed in pumping 
oxygen into the bladder, they are in no special need of it for metabolic 
purposes, and even if they were able to abstract the oxygen from the blood 
plasma in the some way that other tissues do, this method of abstraction would 
bo quite inefficient in view of the fact that the oxygen required by the gae 
gland must be abstracted both in relatively large quantity and at a relatively 
rapid rate. The necessity for this rapid production by the gas gland of large 
quantities of oxygen will be evident on realising the further fact, proved by 
numerous experiments, that oxygen (doubtless in virtue of its abundance in 
arterial blooa and its ready absoiptibility) is the only gas employed both for 
the sudden increased production of gas in the bladder required when a fish 
sinks in water and «o experiences great increase of pressure, and for the sudden 
abstraction of gas (the oxygen re-entering the blood stream through the * oval ’ 
when this structure is present in the bladder wall) necessitated by the rieing 
of a fish, the body of which thereby experiences diminution of pressure. 
Available evidence thus points to the fact that the presence of oxygen in the 
bladder connotoe the habit on the part of the fish of migrating in a vertical 
direction in deep water; in the cose of thoee fishes which do not change their 
depth to any appreciable extent (e.g., the marine flying-fieh and many fresh- 
water fish, incluaing a few living at considerable depths) the bladder is filled 
with gases which do not require to be produced quickly — nitrogen and carbon 
dioxide — and could not be if required owing to the small amount present in th« 
blood, the oxygen of the blood in these cases being reserved for respiratory 
» purposes. It is considered extremely probable by some authorities that the 
method by which the gas gland forcibly abstracts the oxygen from the arterial 
blood is by the secretion of a * toxin* fjaeger) on the part of the gas gland 
ceJls. This toxin is pour^ into the blood traversing the capillaries of the 
gland, where it elTects partial hiemolysis, the eiythrocytes being broken up and 
tbeir contained oxyhemoglobin dissolved in the plasma. This dissolved oxy- 
hemoglobin is then abstracted by the gas gland cells, which thus seize upon the 
prime source of the oxygen in the blood in place of the weak solution of oxygen 
in the plasma supplied to ordinary tissues. In the author’s opinion the rete 
mirabile was for the purpose of enabling the toxin to act upon the arterial blood 
before it comes into contact with the gas gland, so that by the time the blood 
reaches the gland the oxyhaimoglobin shall be already dissolved in the plasma 
and so available for abstraction by the gland cells. On this view the gland 
pours the hypothetical toxin into the blood, which, returning from the gland, 
subsequently traverses the venules of the rete ; during its course in the rete the 
toxin diffuses from tlm venules into the adjacent arterioles where it produces 
hsanolysis of the arterial blood, a process which effects the solution in the plasma 
of a quantity of oxyhsemoglobin by the time the arterial blood reaches tne gas 
gland. 

Recent experimental work, however, conducted at the Plymouth Marine 

* Proc. Zool. 8oc. Lond., vol. i., 1911. 
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Hiological Laboratory has not confirmed the general theory above outlined. 
Numeroiia observations made on the active gas glands and retia of the pollack, 
roDger, mullet, and other fishes have apparently disproved the suppositi^s that 
the gas gland cells form intracellular gas bubbles, that a lysin is secreted to effect 
hsomolysis in the reto capillaries, and that oxyhmmoglobin is absorbed by the 
gas gland cells. The obvious appearances of hcemolysis pccasionally to be seen 
in sections of the capillaries of the gas gland and rete (fipired by Bykowski and 
Nusbaum and the author) are difficult to explain (the fixation of the material 
being good), but in view of the recent observations referred to, cannot at pre- 
sent be relied upon as evidence of a natural process. The whole subject of the 
physiology of the gas gland is in urgent need of extended inquiry. 


3. An Attempt to obtain Photographic Records of the Emigration of 
Tjeucocyles, By W. W. Waller. 


4. The Carbon Dioxide OtUptU during Decerehrate Rigidity, 

By H. K. Roaf, D,Sc. 

I'he object of these investigations was to determine whether the rigidity of 
the muscles produced by removal of the cerebrum was accompanied by an in- 
creased production of carbon dioxide. The animals were ansettheiised and decere- 
brated. After the removal of the brain, artificial respiration was maintained, 
and the weight of carbon dioxide excreted was measurod. The external con- 
ditions were maintained as constant as possible. Each experiment was divided 
into two periods, the first with the muscles rigid, and the second after removal 
of the rigidity. 

The internal temperature and weight of the animal affect the amount of 
carbon dioxide given off. A fairly constant figure is obtained by the use of the 
following expression : — 

40 ^ 

Ca rbon dio x ido gi v en off x (2*5) lo 

Excluding those experimentd In which muscular movements oci^urred the 
average figure for twenty-three experiments, by the above expression, is 1'7U5 
± 0‘026. Abolishing the rigidity by intravenous injection of curare gives as an 
average for eleven experiments 1'669 ± 0*049. This is a lowering of 0*036, 
but the probable error of the difference is 0*056. Therefore abolishing the 
rigidity by curare does not diminish the output of carbon dioxide. 

Cutting the motor nerves to all four of the limbs removes the rigidity, but 
does not appreciably lower the carbon dioxide output. 

The total carbon dioxide production from the limbs is not greater than the 
carbon dioxide output of the same weight of resting muscle as given by Bar- 
croft.' Decapitation and cutting of the spinal cord both cause a decrease in the 
amount of carbon dioxide excreted. Cutting the splanchnic nerves does not 
lower the output of carbon dioxide. Therefore the muscular rigidity, produced 
by decerebration, differs from ordinary muscular contraction, because it does not 
involve an increase in the output of carbon dioxide. Cutting the cord does 
lower the carbon dioxide output. This, as shown above, does not seem to 
due either to removal of muscular rigidity or to lowering of the blood pressure. 


5. The Claim of Sir Charles Bdl to the Discovery of Motor and Sensory 
Nerve Channels (an Examination of the Original Documents of 1811 
to 1830), By Augustus D. Waller, M,D,, FM.S.-See Reports, 
p. 287. 


Erg^t. d. Physiol, , vol. vii., 1906. 
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6. On Paramnesia. By Professor George J. Stokes, M.A. 

Ha^ng given an account of the phenomenon, drawn from personal experi- 
ence, but agreeing with that given by Dr. MaudHloy, the author discussed dif- 
ferent theories which have boon, or may be, put forward to explain it ; (1) The 
Inheritance theory; ()) the Double Brain theory; (3) the Inverted Hallucina- 
tion theory. Criticism of these theories, Professor Baldwin’s criticism of the 
Double Brain theory. 

Suggested explanation : In accordance with the Neuron theory we may con- 
ceive that intimations of a present phenomenon may reach the central conscious- 
ness by more channels than one. Not exactly the whole phenomenon, but 
aspects of it, may be conveyed by other and devious routes. It is as if some 
news were being forwarded by the regular official ( haiinel ; meanwhile we got a 
hint by private wire. Hence the prophetic certainty. These private intima- 
tions do not come to us direct from the senses, but through neurons, with which 
memories are usually correlated. Hence this illusion of memory. 
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Section K.*-B0TANY. 

rUESIOENT OF THE SECTION. — PROFESSOR F. E. WeISS, D.Sc. 


THURSDAY, AUGUST 31. 

Tlie Proaidoiit delivered the following Address : — 

Greatly aa 1 prize the honour done me by the Council of the British Association 
in electing me to the office of President of the Botanical Section, my gratifica> 
tion has been heightened by the knowledge that the meetings of this section 
would be graced by the presence of the distinguished group of Continental and 
American botaniste who have just taken part in the International Phytogeo- 
graphical Excursion to the British Isles. 

I am sure that 1 am voicing the unanimous feeling of the Section in offering 
them a hearty welcome to our deliberations, and, in conveying to them our sense 
of the honour they have dune us by their acceptance of the invitation of this 
Association, I would like to express our hope that by their participation in our 
proceedings they will help us to prenhote the advancement of botcmical science, 
for which puipose we aro met together. 

In view of these special circumstanoes under which we foregather, it may 
seeni inappropriate if 1 deal, as I shall be doing, in my Presidential Address 
mainly with fossil plants, with the study of which I have been for some time 
occupied; but I need hardlv assure our visitors that, while we entert&^n some 
feelings of satisfaction at the contributions made during the past half-century 
towards our knowledge of extinct flora of Britain, ^et, as the later sittings of this 
Section will show, and as they have no doubt realised during their peregrinations 
through this country, our botanical sympathies and energies are by no means 
limited to this branch of botanical study. Moreover, I hope daring the course 
of my address to point out the ecological interest which is afforded by certain 
aspects of Palteobotany. 

On the sure foundations laid by my revered predecessor, the late Professor 
Williamson, so vast a superstructure has been erected by the active work of 
numerous investigators that 1 must limit myself in this address to exploring only 
certain of its recesses; and I shall consequently confine myself to some aspects of 
Paheobotany which have- either not been dealt with in those able expositions of 
the subject given to this Section by previous occupants of this presidential chair, 
or which may be said to have pass^ since then into a period of mutation. 

The groat attractiveness of Palasobotany, and the very general interest which 
has been evinced in botanical circles in the progress ^of recent investigations into 
the structure of fossil plants, are due to the light they have thrown upon the 
relationship and the evolution of various groups of existing plants* It was the 
lasting achievement of Williamsoii to have shown, with the active co-operation 
of many working-men naturalists frmn the Lancashire and Yorkshire coalfields, 
that the structure of the coal-measure plants from these districts can be studied 
, in microscopic prepiurations as effectively as has been the case with recent plants 
since the days of Grew and Malpighi. Indeed, had Sachs lived to continue his 
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marvellous historical accouut of the rise of botonioul knowledge up to the years 
1880 1890| he would undoubtedly have drawn attention to the remarkable 

growtilof our knowledge of extinct plants gained by Binney and Williamson 
from the plant remains in the calcareous nodules of English coal-seams, and by 
^nault from the siliceous pebbles of Autun. We are not likely to forget the 
pioneer work of thesa veterans, though since then investigations of similar con- 
cretions from the coal deposits of this and other countries have been ^inderlAken 
by numerous workers and have revealed further secrets from that vast store of 
information which lies buried at our feet. 

The possibilities of impression material hod indeed been practically exhausted 
in 1870, and further advance could only come from now methods of attacking 
the problems that still remained to bo solved. The most striking recent instance 
of the insuiBciency of the evidence of external features alone was Professor 
Oliver's demonstration of the seed-bearing nature of certain fern-like plants, based 
on microscopical (‘omparison of the structure of the ciipule of Lagenostoma with 
the fronds of Lyginodendron, after which discovery confirmatory evidence speedily 
came to hand from numerous plant impressions examined by Kidston, Zoiller, 
and other observers. 

Undoubtedly in the hands of a less competent and far-sighted observer than 
Williamson, the new moans of investigation might have proved as misleading 
as the old method had been in many instances. Indeed, as is well known, the 
recognition in the soctione of Calamites and Sigillarias of the presence of 
secondary wood had caused Brongniart to place these plants among conifers, 
owing to his belief that no Vascular Cryptogams exhibited exogenous growth in 
thickness. It required all Williamson's eloquence and pugnacity to convert bol h 
British and French palaoobotanists to his views, ultimately accepted with such 
handsome acknowledgment by Grand* Eury, one of bis antagonists, in his 
* Geologic ot Palaeontologie du Bassin Houiller du Gard.' 

It is curious that Grand* Eury refers in his introduction to the discovery of 
traces of secondary growth in Ophioglossum, and not to that of Isoetes, a plant 
much moro nearlv related, as we now believe, to the Lepidodendracess, and the 
structure of which had been so thoroughly investigated by Hofmoister. William- 
son, it is true, refers to the secondary growth In the stem of IsoStes in his memoir 
on Stigmaria, but compares it with the periderm- forming cambium of that plant, 
and does not therefore recognise any agreement in the secondary growth of these 
two plants. 

Adopting Von Mohl’s interpretation of the root-bearing base of the Isoetes 
plant as a * caudex desoondens,' Williamson instituted a morphological compari- 
son between the latter and the branching Stigmaria, and came to the conclusion 
that they were homologous structures, a view which, as we heard at Sheffield, 
is supported by Dr. Lang on ihe strength of a re-examination of the anatomy of 
the stock of Isoetes. If we do not accept Williamson's interpretation of the 
Stigmarian axis as a downward prolongation of caulome nature, the question 
remains open whether this underground structure represented a leafless modifica- 
tion of a normal leaf -bearing axis such as is known in the leafless rhizoms of 
Neottia and other s*aprophytio plants, or whether the Stigmarian axes wero mor- 
phological entities of pecuUar character. Grand' Enry, in comparing them with 
the rhizoms of Psilotum, accepted the former alternative and, apart from mor- 
phological considerations, was led to this view by the fact that he had observed 
aerial stems arising in many instances, as buds on the horizontal branches of Stig- 
maria. Confirmation of this mode of growth is still required, but it is quite 
conceivable that there may have been a mode of vegetative reproduction in the 
Stigmarise analogous with that of Ophioglossum.^ 

The alternative intexpretation of the Stigmarian axes as special morphological 
entities has received weighty support from Scott and Bower, who consider them 

' It is of interest in this connection to note that Potoni6 has recently pnt 
forward the suggestion that many of thhse vertical outgrowths from the more or 
less horizontal Stigmarian axes, some of which, as figured and described by 
Qoldenberg, taper off rapidly to a point, without any trace of ramification, may 
be comparable with the conical * knees' of Taxodium, and represent woody 
pneumatophores so common in the Swamp Cypress and other swamp-inhabiting 
trees. 
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comparable to (he rhizonhorea of Selaginelln, which, as is well known, may either 
be root-bearers, or under certain circumstances b^ome tranafomied inU leafy 
shoots. This peculiarity has led Goebel to regard them as special members, 
somewhat intermediate between stems and roots. But though they might there- 
fore be regarded as of a primitive nature, the rhizophoros of the Solaginellaceoa 
seem such specialisod structures that I incline to agree with Bower that, as far 
as their correspondence to Selaginella is concerned, the Stigmarian axes would 
agree most clowly with the basal knot formed on the hypocotyl of Selaginella 
spinulosa. Seeing, however, that the nearest living representative of the Lepido- 
dendraceso is in all probability Isoetes, which Bower has aptly summarised as 
like * a partially dinerentiated Lepidostrobus seated upon a Lepidodendroid 
baso,* we must inevitably consider the root-bearing base of Tsootes as homologous 
with the branching axes of Stigmaria, whatever their morphological nature may 
have been, and perhaps we shall be on the safest ground if we consider them 
both as different expressions of the continued growth of the lower region of the 
plant, which appears to have been a primary feature in the morphology of both 
these members of the Lycopodialea. 

The somewhat considerable difference in external appearance between the 
homologous organs of these two plants may be considered bridged over by the 
somewhat reduced axes of Sti^ariopsis ana by the still more contracted base of 
the Mesozoic Pleuromoia, which, in spite of its very different fructification, we 
may unhesitatingly compare with Isoetes as far as its root-bearing axis is con- 
cerned. 

I was inclined at one time to seek an analogy for the Stigmarian axis in that 
interesting primitive structure, the protocorm of Phylloglossum, and of embryo 
Lycopods : but I now consider that the rosemblances are largely superficial, and 
do not rest upon any satisfactory anatomical correspondence. 

One of the features which has caused some divergence of opinion in the put 
as to the morphology of the Stigmarian axis has been the definite quincuncial 
arrangement and the apparent exogenous origin of the roots home on these under- 
ground organs. Schimpor, indeed, considered these two features so character- 
istic of foliar organs that he suggested that these so-called * appendices * might 
possibly bo metamorphosed leaves. Not quite satisfied with this view, Benault 
endeavoured to establish the existence of two types of lateral organs on the 
Stigmarian axis, true roots with a triarch arrangement of wood and root-like 
leaves of monarch type. Williamson, however, clearly showed that the apparent 
triarch arrangement was really duo to the presence at two angles of the 
metaxylem of the first tracheids of secondary wood, and reasserted the existence 
of only one type of appendicular organs, agreeing so closely, both in struc- 
ture and in their orientation to the axis, on which they were borne, with the 
roots of Isoetes that it would be impossible to deny the root nature of the 
Stigmarian * appendices ’ without applying the same treatment to the roots of 
Isoetes. 

Still, so distinguished a palsDobotanist as Solms Laubach, after a careful 
weighing of all the available evidence, continued to uphold Schimper’s view of the 
foliar nature of those outgrowths, both in his Palaeophytologie and in bis memoir 
on Stimariopsis, in which he stated that he was in complete agreement with 
Grand^ Eury^^s conclusion : ' Que ces organes sont indistinctement des rhizomes 
et que les Sigillaires n*avaient pas de racines r^elles, ainsi que Psilotum.' Indeed, 
in reviewing the account I gave of the occurrence of a special system of spiral 
tracheids in the outer cortex of the Stigmarian rootlets, Count Solms drew atten- 
tion to their similarity to the transfusion tissue of Lepidodendroid leaves, and 
asserted that we have here a further indication of the former foliar nature 
of these rootlets. Personally, I still adhere to the belief, expressed at the time, 
that these peripheral cortical tracheids represent a special development required 
by a plant with an aquatic monarch root of the IsoStee type and a large develop- 
ment of aerial evaporating surface. The fact that the lateral outgrowths from 
the Stigmarian axis have been generally considered to be exogenous is not a 
valid argument against their root nature, as the some origin is ascribed to the 
roots of PhylloglosBum and to those produced on the rhizophores of Selaginella. 
Probably, indeed, as Bower points out in his masterly exposition of Uie * Origin 
of a Land Flora,* in dealing with the Lycopodialea, * IIm root in its inception 
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would, like the stem of thoee plants, be exogenous.' According to the ' fecapitu- 
lation theory,’ indeed, the exogenous formation of the roots in the embryo cf 
certain liycopods, ae well as of the first root of Isoctes and the first root of the 
Filicalea, might bo regarded as the retention of a more primitive character in 
these particular organa. The roots of Stigmaria, even if exogenous, might there- 
fore merely represent a*more ancestral stage. This difference between the roots 
of Isoetos and the rootlets of Stigmaria may, however, be more apparent than 
real, for my colleague. Dr. Lang, has drawn my attention to the fact that there 
appear to ^ in Stigmaria remnants of a small-celled tissue on the outside of 
what has generally been taken to be the superficial layer of the Stigmarian axis, 
and a careful investigation of this point inclines me to agree with him that very 
probably the Stigmarian rootlets were actually formed like those of Isoetes, some- 
what below the surface layer, which, after the emergence of the rootlets, became 
partiall^r disorganised. Should this surmise prove correct, when apices of 
Stigmaria showing structure come to light, the laet real difference between ths 
rootlets of Isoetes and the rootlets of Stigmaria will have disappeared, and the 
view for which professor Williamson so strongly contended will be finally 
established. 

While a careful comparison of Isoetes with the extinct Lycopodiaceous plants 
may be taken finally to settle its systematic position, the Psilotacese have been 
somewhat disturbed by such comparisons. Placed formerly without rnuch hesita- 
tion in the phylum Lycopodiales, certain features in their organisation, such as 
the dichotomy of their sporophylls, and the structure of their fructification 
generally have suggested afiUnity with that interesting group of extinct plants, 
the Sphenophyllales. Their actual inclusion in this group by Thomas and by 
Bower may seem, perhaps, somewhat hazardous, considering the differences 
existing between the PsilotaceoB and Bphenopbyllum ; and the more cautious 
attitude of Seward, in setting up a separate group for these forma, seems on the 
whole more satisfactory than forcing these aberrant relatives of the Lyc^opods into 
the somewhat Procrustean bed oi Sphenophyllales, which necessitates the 
minimising of such important differences as the dichotomous branching of the 
axis and the alternate arranijoment of their leaves, though the latter charaHer 
allows, it is true, of some bridging over. But, even adopting this more cautious 
attitude, the study of the Sphenophyllales has been of great help in coming 
to a clearer understanding of certan morphological peculiarities of tho Psilo- 
taceie, quite apart from the flood of light which this synthetic group of Spheno- 
phyll^es has thrown upon the relationship of the Lycopodiales to the Equi- 
se tales. 

More far-reaching in its bearing on the relationships of existing plants has 
been the study of those interesting fern-like plants, which seem to show in their 
vegetative organs a structure possessing both fern-like and Cycadean affinities. 
Full of interest as these so-called Oycadofilices were in their ve^tative or^nisa- 
tion, they were destined to rivet on themselves the attention of all botanists by 
the discovery of their fructifications. No chapter in the recent history of 
PalcBobotany is more thrilling than the discovery, by the patient and thorough 
rosearches of Professor Oliver, of tho connection between Lyginodendron and 
the well-known palaeozoic seed, Lagenostoma. With Dr. Scott as sponsor, this 
MW and startling revelation met with ready acceptance, and, thanks to the 
indefatigable energies of Palasobotanists, no fossil fern seemed at one time safe 
from possible inclusion among the Pteridospermae. 

The infectious enthusiasm with which the discovery of the seod-bearing habit 
of tho Lyginodendreas and the Medullosm was greeted carried all before it, and 
we in England particularly have perhaps not looked carefully enough into the 
foundations upon which rested the theory that these groups foini the * miss- 
ing links * between the Ferns and Cveads. A criticism a^nat the wholesale 
acceptance of this view has been put forward by Professor uhodat,^ of Geneva, 
that distinguished and versatile botanist whom we have on several occasions 
had the pleasure of welcoming in our midst. Couched throughout in friendly 
and courteous language, and full of admiration for the work of those who were 
concerned in the .establishment of the group of Oycadofilices, now termed 

* Chodat, R. : *Loi Pt^ropsides des temps paUozolques,’ Archives des 
Sciences physiques et natur tiles ^ Geneve, tome xxvi., 1908. 
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Pteridospermffi, Profesisor Ghodat auggeats that Engliah palffiobotanista haye not 
anlRcientlv appreciated the work of Bertrand and Corneille ^ on the fibro-vaecular 
system of oxiflting ferns, and have not revised, in the light of the r/searchea 
of these French investigators, the interpretation given to the arrangement of the 
primary vascular tissues of Lyginndendron. In Chodat’s opinion the structure of 
the primary groups of wood found in the stem and in the double leaf>trace of this 
plant is not directly comparable with the arrangement found in the petiole of 
existing Cycads. In the latter the bulk of the metaxylem is centripetal, while 
we have in addition a varying amount of small-celled centrifugal wood towards 
the outside of the protoxylem, and though separated from it by a group of 
parenchymatous cells, the bundle may be conveniently described as mesarch. In 
Lyginodeiidron, and the same applies to Hetorangium, the primary bundles of 
the stem appear at first sight to be mesarch too, but in Ghodat ’s opinion, if I 
understand him correctly, the metaxylem is exclusivel;^ centrifugal in its develop- 
ment, but, widening out and bending inwards again, in form of the Greek letter 
* the two extremities of the metaxylem are united on the inside of the 
protoxylem, forming an arrangement described by Bertrand and Corneille in the 
case of several fern petioles under the name of ‘ iin divergeant ferme/ 

Several details of structure, such os the type of pitting of the metaxylem 
elements and the separation of the protoxylem from the adaxiol elements of 
metaxylem by parenenymatous colls, confirm Ghodat in his view that the primary 
bundles of Lyginodendron ore not really mesarch, and that the stem of Lygino- 
dendron is essentiully Filicinean in nature. Ghodat cites other chameters, such 
as the presence of sclerised elements in the pith, and the absence of mucilage 
ducts, in support of his view of the purely filicinean affinities of the Lyginodon- 
dreae. The presence of secondary thickening in Lyginodendron, he regards not 
as indicative of Cycadean affinity, but merely as another instance of secondary 
growth in an extinct Cryptogam, taking up very much the position of Williamson 
in his earlier controversy with French botanists with regard to the secondary 
thickening of Galamites and Tiepidodendress. Ghodat is also at variance with 
Kidston and Mies Benson as to the nature of the microspores borne on the 
fronds of Lyginodendron or Lyginopteris, as he prefers to call this plant. He 
certainly figures some very fern-like sporangia, attached to the fronds of Lygino- 
dendron, but anyone who has worked with the very fragmentary and somewhat 
disorganised material contained in our nodules knows how difficult it is to be 
absolutely certain of structural continuity. Nevertheless a re-investjgation of 
the whole question of the microsporangia of Lyginodendron seems to me clearly 
callcwl for by the publication of Ghodat’s ^ures. 

As regards the seed-bearing habit of Lyginodendron, Ghodat adopts whole- 
heartedlv Oliver’s correlation of Lagenostoma with the fronds of Lyginodendron. 
but would regard the seed, apparently devoid of endosperm at the time of polli- 
nation, as a somewhat specialised macrosporic devel<mment, of more complex 
structure, but analogous in its nature to the seod-Iike organ exhibited by 
Ijepidocarpon in another phyliun of the Pteridophyta. *In any case,’ he con- 
cludes, * the origin and the biology of this kind of seed must have been very 
different from those of the seeds of the Gymnosperma.* 

This contention, based mainly on the tmy development of the endosperm in 
Lagenostoma, is the least weighty part of Chodat’s criticism, for it has never 
been asserted that the seeds were identical with those of existing Gyoads. 
We know that the seed-habit was adopted by vorioos groups of Vascular Crypto- 
gams, and it is revealed in fossil plants in various stages of evolution, so that 
it may be readily presented to us at a special stage of its evolution in Lyginodon- 
dron. Moreover, we must remember that iu so highly organised a Gymnosperm 
as Pinus, the macroi^re itself is not folly developed at the time of pollination. 
Though not suggesting this as a primitive feature in the case of the pine, we 
can well imagine how, by a graaual process of * anticipation/ the prothallus 
might become established before pollination in any group of primitive seed- 
be&ing plants. There are other more specialieed rather than primitive features 
in the complex structure of Lagenostoma which might with much more reason 

* Bertrand, 0. E., and Corneille, F. : 'Etude sur quelques oaract4ristiques 
de la structure des fllicin^s actuelles,” Travaux tt mimoireB dt VUniverBiti dt 
TAIU, 1903. 
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be invoked, to show that the seed of Lyginodendron does not form a step in the 
series forms leading to the Gycadean ovule. 

But leaving this point out of consideration, Chodat brings forward some 
strong reasons for his conclusions that the Lyginodendreoe were plants possess- 
ing stems of purely fem-like structure, increasing in thickness by means of a 
cambium, that their foliage was of filicinean structure, but provided with two 
kinds of sporangia, microsporangia similar to those of Leptosporangiate ferns, 
and macrosporangia of specialised type, containing a single macrospore. This 
group, therefore, Chodat regards as a highly specialised group of ferns, which, 
no considers, shows no particular connection with the Cycads, and which may 
have formed the end in a scries of highly differentiated members of the Filicincoe. 

Of the Medullosas, on the other hand, Chodat takes a very different view. 
Both in the structure of their primary and secondary growth, os well as in 
their polystely, he sees close affinity of these forms to the Cycads, borne out 
by smaller secondary features, such os the presence of mucilage ducts, and the 
simple form of pollen-chamber. Chodat considers the agreement of the Medul- 
losie with the Cycadacese to be so close that he regards th^ as Protocycadeso, the 
fern-like habit being restricted to the position of the sporangia on the vegetative 
fronds. Medullosa, therefore, would ne only one link in the chain connecting 
tho Cycads with the Filicales, and a link very near the Gycadean end of that 
chain. Other forms more closely connected with the Filicinean phylum are 
atill to be sought. 

In bringing Professor Chodat's views to your notice, I do not wish to urge 
their acceptance, but his criticism seems to me sufficiently weighty to demand 
a careful reconsideration of the structure and affinities of the Lyginodendreas, 
which, whatever may be their ultimate position in our scheme of olassific^tion, 
will continue in the future, as the^r have done in the post, to command the 
attention of all botlEuiists interested in the evolution of plant life. 

If the wholeheartedness with which we in England received the theory of 
the Gycadean affinity of Lyginodendron has laid us open to friendly criticism, 
I am afraid some of us may be accused of exceeding the speed-limit in our 
rapid acceptance of the Cycadoidean ancestry of the Angiospenns. Ever since 
Wieland put forth the suggestion in his elaborate monograph of the ‘ American 
Fossil Cycads ’ that * further reduction and specialisation of parts in some such 
generalised type, like the bisporangiate strobilus of Cycadoidea, could lesult in 
a bisexual angiospermoua flower,’ speculation as to the steps by which the evolu- 
tion might have been brought about has been rife, and Hmlier in Germany 
and Arbor and Parkin in England have put forward definite schemes giving 
probable lines of descent. Arber and Parkin in their criticism and detailed supj- 
gestions connect phylogenetically with the Benneititales, the Ranales, as primi- 
tive Angiosperms, and displace from this position the Amentales and Piperales, 
which were regarded by Engler os probably more closely related to the Pro- 
angioaperros. Of course, the resemblance between the amphisporangiaie, or, as 
I should prefer to call it, the heterosporangiate ’strobilus* of Cyc^oidea, and 
the flower, say, of Magnolia is very striking, and the knowledge we have gained 
of the structure and organisation of the Benneititales certainly invites the 
belief in a possible descent of the Angiosperms from this branch of the great 
Gycadean plexus ; but the ease with which the flower of tho Ranales can in some 
respects be fitted on to the ’ flower ’ of Cveadoidea raises suspicion. Critics 
of the Arber-Parkin hypothesis may possibly incline to the view that ’truth 
;s often stranger than fiction,’ and that the real descent of the Angiosperms 
may have been much less direct than that put forward in these recent nypo- 
theses. The particular view of the morphology of the intraseminal scales and 
seed pedicles adopted by Arber and Parkin is, as they admit, not the only inter- 
pretation that can be put upon these structures, and the views on this point 
will probably remain as various as are those of the female cone of Pinus. Even 
if we regard the ovulate portion of the Cycadoidean ’ flower’ as a gynsscium, and 
not as an inflorescence, we are bound to admit, as do Arb^r and Parkin, that 
it is highly modified the pro-anthostrobilus type with a series of carpels 
bearing marginal ovules. Cycadoidea was evidently a highly specialised form, 
and may weu have been the last stage in a series of extinct plants. 

Arbez^s very sharp separation of mono- and amphisporangiate Pieridosperms 
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does not seem to me quite justified. Amphisporangiate fonns may have been 
preserved, or may have arisen ahew in various groups of Pteridospenrs or in 
their descendants. Heterospory, we know, originated independentlj^ in at 
least three of the great phyla of vascular Cryptogams, and originally, no doubt, 
the same strobilus contained both macro- and mici'o-sporangia, as was the case in 
Calamostachys Casheana, in the strobili of most Lepidodendraceie, and as is 
still the case in the strobili of Selaginella and in Isoetes. Even in the existing 
hrlerosporous FilicinefiB, micro- and macro-spoi'es are found on the same leaf, 
and on the same sorus; and though in the higher Cryptogamia and the lower 
Phanerogamia there may have been a tendency to an iso-sporangiate condition, 
yet, as the two kinds of spores are obviously homologous in origin, nothing is 
mure natural than an occasional reversion to a heterosporangiate fructification. 
Thus in the group of Gymnosperms we have many instances of the occurrence 
of so-called androgynous cones. In 1891, at the meeting of the British Asso- 
ciation in Leeds, I described such amphisporangiate cones which occurred regu- 
larly on a PinuB Thunbergii in the Royal Qaixlens of Kew, and only this spring 
I was able to gather several hermaimrodite cones of Larix Europea. They 
have, of course, been observed and described by many authors for a variety of 
Gymnosperms. What more likely than that many extinct Gymnosperms may 
have developed heterosporangiate fructifications? It is not necessary, there- 
fore, to fix on one group of ancestors for the origin of all existing Angio- 
sperms. Indeed, the great variety of forms, both of vegetative and reproductive 
organs, which we meet with in the Angiosperms, not only to- day but even in 
the Cretaceous period, in which they first made their appearance, warrants, 

I think, the belief in a polyphyletic origin of this highest order of plants. 
It is no doubt true, as Wieland points out, * that the plexus to which Cycadoidea 
belonged, as is the cose in every highly organised plant type, presented mem- 
bers of infinite variety,' and, indeed, so far as the vegetative organisation goes, 
we know already, through the labours of Nathorst, of such a remarkable form 
as Wielandiella angusti folia, while Wieland baa shown us a further type in his 
Mexican Williamsonia. Nevertheless, these diverse forms all agree in the struc- 
ture of their gynsBcium, the particular organ which it not so easy to Bring into 
line with that of the Angiosperms. 

I am quite alive to, though somewhat sceptical of, the possibility of a direct 
do8C.ent of the Bauales from the Cycadoidess, but my hesitation in accepting 
Arber and Parkin's view of the ancestry of the Angiosperms is enhanced by 
the consideration that it seems almost more difficult to derive some of the 
apparently primitive Angiosperms from the Ranales, than the latter from Cyca- 
doidea. Indeed, this common origin of Anmosperms from the Ranalian 
plexus will, I feel sure, prove the stumbling-block to any general acceptance of 
the Arber-Parkin theory. It is easy enough to assume tnat all An^osperms 
with the unisexual flowers have been derived by degeneration or speaalisation, 
from forms with hermaphrodite flowers of the primitive Ranalian type, but un- 
fortunately some of these degenerate forms possess certain characters which 
appear to me to be undoubtedly primitive. 

It is difficult for those who accept Bower's view of the gradual sterilisation 
of sporogenous tissue not to regard the many-celled arohesporium in the ovules 
of Casnarina and of the Amentales as a primitive character, and though, as 
Coulter and Chamberlain point out, this feature is manifested by several mem- 
bers of the Ranunculaoen and Bosaoese, as well as by a few isolated Qamopetalie, 
its very widespread occurrence in the Amentales seems to indicate its more 
general retention in this group of plants, and does not agree roadilv with 
the theorv that these unisexual Orders are highly specialised plants, with much 
reduced flowers. The possession of a multicellular archesporium is, however, not 
the only primitive character exhibited by some of the unisexual orders of the 
ArchiemamydefiB. Miss Kershaw * has shown, in her investigation of the structure 
and development of the ovule of M^ica, that in this genus, which possesses a 
single erect ovule, the integument is entirely free from the nucellus, and is 
provided with well-developed vascular bundles, in both of which features it 
resembles very closely the palaaozoic seed Triffonocarpus. The same features 
were shown, moreover, by Dr. Benson* and Miss Welsford to occur in the 

* Annals of Botany, vol. xxiii., 1909. * Ibid. 
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ovules of Juglans regia, and in a few allied genera, such as Morus and Urtica. 
Also in a large number of Amentales with anatropous ovules (Quercus, Corylus, 
Castanea, &c.), Miss Kershaw has demonstrated the occurrence of a well- 
developed integumentary vascular supply. No doubt a further search may re- 
veal the occurrence of this feature in some other dicotyledonous ovules, but in 
the meantime it seems difficult to believe that such a primitive vascular system, 
which the Amentales Share with the older Gymnosperms, would have been re- 
tained in the catkin-boaring group, if it had undergone far-reaching floral dif- 
ferentiation, while it had disappeared from the plants which in other respects 
remained primitive. It would be still more difficult to imagine that it had 
arisen in the Amentales subsequently to their specialisation. 

There are other structural characters and ^neral morphological considera- 
tions, which I have not time to deal with, which underlie the belief in the 
primitiveness of the Amentedes and some allied cohorts, and I trust they will 
oe set forth in detail by a better systematist than I can claim to be. My object 
in bringing the matter forward at all is to point out some of the difficulties 
which prevent me from accepting a monophyletic origin of the Dicotyledons 
through the Banalian plexus. 

One of these difficulties lies in the relationship of the Gnetales to the Dico- 
tyledons. Arber and Parkin have recently made the attempt to gain a clearer 
insight into the affinities of this somewhat puzzling group by applying to it the 
‘ strobilus theory* of Angiospermous descent.' The peculiar structure of the 
flowers of Wolwitschia lends itself pajl>icularly well to a comparison with those 
of Cycadoidoa, and a good case can no doubt bo made out for a hemianno- 
spermous ancestry of this member of the Onetace®, and by reduction the other 
members, in many respects simpler, might be derived from a similar ancestor, 
though probably, as far as Ephedra and Gnetum are concerned, an equally good, 
if not' ^tter, comparison, might be made with Cordaites. But even supposing 
we admit the possibility of a dorivatlun of the Gnotales from an ainphi- 
sporangiate Pteridosperm, I think the Amentales merit quite as much as the 
Gnetales to be considered as having taken their origin separately from the 
Hemiangiospermse, and not from the Banalian plexus. I nnd this view has 
been put forward also by Lignier ’ in his attempt to reconstruct the phylogenetic 
hLstoxy of the Angiosperms, and I feel strongly that such a polyphyletic 
descent, whether from the more specialised anthostrobilate Pteridosperm® or 
from several groups of a more primitive Cycado-Cordaitean plexus, is more in 
accordance with the early differentiation of the Cretaceous Angiosperms, and 
with the essential differences existing now in the orders grouped together as 
Archichlamyde®. 

Attempts at reconstructing the phylogeny of the Angiosperms are bound to 
be at the present time largely speculative, but we may possibly be on the 
threshold of the discovery of more certain records of the past histoiy^ of the 
higher Spermaphyta, since Dr. Marie Stopes has commencea to publish her in- 
vestigations of the cretaceous fossil plants collected in Japan, and Professor 
Jeffrey has been fortunate enough to discover cretaceous plant-remains showing 
structure in America. The former have already provided us with details of an 
interesting Angiospermic flower, and if the latter have so far only yielded 
Gymnosperms, we may at all events learn something of the primitive forms of 
these plants, the origin of which is still as problematical as is that of the 
Angiosperms. 

I trust that the criticisms I have made of the theory put forward by Messrs. 
Arber and Parkin will not be taken as a want of appreciation on my part of 
the service they have done in formulating a working hypothesis, but merely as 
an expression of my desire to walk circumspectly in the very alluring paths 
by which they have sought to explore the primsQval forest, and not to emulate 
those rapid but hazardous flights whici^ have b^me so fashionable of late. 

While the description of new and often intermediate forms of vegetation 

* Arber, £. A. N., and Parkin, J. : * Studies on the Evolution of Angiosperms,' 
*The Relationship of the Angiosperms to the Gnetales,' AivmU of Botany ^ 
▼ol. xxii., 1900. 

' Lignier, 0. s * Essai sur rEvolution morphologique du Bigne vegetal,' Bull, 
dt la 8oc. Linnienne dt Normandie^ 6 sdr., 8 vol., 1909, reimprim^ f^vrier 1911. 
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bai arouaed aoch widespread and general interest in Palieobotany, other and 
more special aspects of tbe subject have not been without their devotees, and 
have proved of considerable importance. Morphological anatomy has gained 
many new points of view, and our knowledge of the evolution of the st/1e owes 
much to a careful comparison of recent and fossil forms, even when these 
iii\estigationH have produced conflicting interpretations and divergent views. 

Another promising line of Palsaobotanical research lies in the direction of 
investi gat ions of tbe plant tissues from the physiological and biological points 
of view. Happily, the vegetable cell-wall is of much gr»uiter toughness than 
that of animal celle, and in consequence the petrified plant-remains found in 
the calcareous nodules are often so excellently preserved that we can not only 
study the lignified and corky tissues but also the more delicate parenchymatous 
cells. Even root-tips, endosperm, and germinating fern-spores are often so 
little altered by fossilisation that their cells can be as easily studied as if the 
sections had b^n cut from fresh material. It is this excmlence of preserva- 
tion which has enabled us to gain so complete a knowledge of the anatomy 
of palseozoic plants, and since the detailed structure of plant organs is often 
an index of the physical conditions under which the plants grew, wo are able 
to form some opinion as to the habitat of the coal-measure plants. Though 
a beginning has already been made in this direction by various authors, we 
have as yet only touched the fringe of the subject, and, as Scott points out in 
the concluding paragraph of his admirable * Studies,' the biology and ecology 
of fossil plants offer a wide and promising field of research. Snch studies 
are all the more promising, as we now have material from such widely separated 
localities as the Lancashire coalfield, Westphalia, Moravia, and tbe Donetz Basin 
in Russia. 

Now that it has been definitely shown by Stopes and Watson that the remains 
of plants are sometimes continuous through adjacent coal-balls, we may safely 
accept their conclusion that these calcareous concretions were in the main formed 
in sitUf and that the plant-remains they contain represent samples of the vege- 
table debris of which the coal-scam consists. We have in these petrifactions, 
therefore, an epitome, more or less fragmentarv, of the vegetation existing in 
palnpozoic times on the area occupied by the coal seam, and ^e Stigmarian roots 
in the underclay, as well as other considerations, lead us to believe that the seam 
more frequently represents the remains of the coal-measure forest carbonis^ in 
situ. While this seems to be the more usual formation of coal-seams, it is obvious 
from the microscopic investigations of coal made by Bertrand, and as has recently 
' boon so clearly set forth by Arber in his * Manual on the Natural History of Coal,’ 
that in the case of Bogheads and Gannels the seam represents metamorphosed 
sapropelic deposits of lacustrine origin. In other cases again, considerations of 
the nature of the coal and the adjacent rocks may incline us to the belief that 
some, at any rate, of the deposits of ooal may be due to material drifted into 
lar^ lake-basins by river agency. 

Broadly speaking, however, and particularly when dealing with the seams 
from which most of our petrified plani-raroains have been collected, we may 
consider the ooal as the accumulated material of palaaozoic forests metamorphosed 
m situr What, then, were the physical and climatic conditions of these priznieval 
forests? The prevalence of wide air-spacee in the cortical tissues of young 
Calamitean roots, as indeed their earlier name Myrioph^Uoides indicates, leaA 
us to believe that, as in the case of manv of their existing relatives, they were 
rooted under water or in waterlogged soil. We gather the same from the struc- 
ture of Stigmaria, while the narrow xerophytic character of the leaves at any 
rate of the tree-like Galamites and Lepidodendra closely resembles the modifica- 
tions met with in our marsh plants. It has been suggested by several authors 
that the xerephytic character of the foliage of many of our coal-measure plants 
may be due to the fact that they inhabit^ a salt marsh. A closer examination 
of the foliage, however, of such plants as Lepidodondron and Sigillaria does not 
rev^ tlie characteristic succulency associated with the foliage of most Halo- 
phytes, and in view of the absence of snch water-storing parenchyma, the well- 
mvoloped transfasion-cells of the Lepidodendrens can only be ^en to be a xero- 
phytic modification such as is met with in recent Conifers. 

The specialisation of the tisines indeed !i only such ai is quite in keeping 
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with the xerophytio ziature of marsh plants. Moreover, tho particular group of 
Eqiiisetales are quite t^ical of fresh water, and we should expect that if tlieir 
anceston had been Halophytes, some at any rate at the present day would have 
retainec^his mode of hie. Nor have wo at the present time any halophytic 
Lycopodiaies, while Iso^tes, the nearest relative to the Lepidodendra, is an 
aquatic or sub-aquatic form associated with fresh water. 

Among the hilicaleS^ Acroatichum aurcum seems to be tho only halophytic 
form, inhabiting as it does the swamps of the Ceylon littoral,* and though, as 
Miss Thomas h^ pointed out, its root structure is in close agreement with that 
of many palssozoic plants, its frond shows considerable deviation from that of 
Lyginodendron or MeduUosa, both of which plants, as Pteridosperms, are on 
a higher plane of evolution, and might therefore bo expected to show a more 
highly differentiated type of leaf. But on the contrary these coal-moasuie plants 
show a more typically Filicinean character, both as regards the finely dissected 
lamina, and also in the more delicate texture of the foliage compared with the 
specialised organisation of the frond of Acroattchum aureuin described by Miss 
Thomas. 

Nor is it necessary to call to aid the salinity of the marsh to explain the 
excellent preservation of the tissues of the plant-remains in the so-called coal- 
balls, in view of the well-known power of humic oompounds to retard the de<^y 
of vegetable tissues. In addition to those arguments. I might draw attention 
to the presence of certain fungi among the petrified debris, as moio likoly to be 
found m fresh water than in maiine conditions. Peronosporites, so common in 
the decaying Lepidodendroid wood, and tho Urophlyctis-like parasite of Stig- 
marian rootlets, seem to me to suppoit the fresh-water nature of the swamp ; just 
as tho occurrence of the mycorhiza, described by Osborn, in the roots of Cordaites 
seems to indicate the presence of a peaty substratum for the growth of that plant. 
Potoni4 also refers to the occasional occurrence of Myriapoda and fresh-water 
shells as indicative of the fresh-water origin of at least many of the uoal deposits, 
and a common feature of tho petrified remains of coal -measure plants is the 
occurrence of the excrements of some wood-boring larvib in tho passages tunnelled 
by these palasozoic organisms through the wood of various stems. 

A strong argument in favour of the brackish nature of these swamps would 
be supplied by the definite identification of Traquairia or Sporocarpon as Bodio- 
laria, though we must remember that certain marine CoBlenterata find their way 
up into the Norfolk Broods, and fresh- water Medusio are by no means unknown 
in different parts of the tropics. Of course, if the coal-measure swamps were 
estuarine or originated in fresh-water lagoons near the sea, they may have been 
liable from time to time to invasions of salt water, sufficient to account for the 
presence of occasional marine animals, but without constituting a halophytic plant 
association. 

Potonid, who has made so close a study of the formation of coal, and who 
supjports the theory of its fresh-water origin, considered for a long time the com- 
parison between the coal-measui'e swamp and the cypress swamps of North 
America, as the nearest but at the same time a somewhat remote aimlogy, more 
particularly as he believed that the nature of the coal-measore vegetation required 
a tropical and also a moister climate than obtains in the Southern States of 
North America. Though, in view of the great development of Ptoridophytic 
vegetation in countries like New Zealand, I think Potonid possibly exaggerates 
the temperature factor, he is probably right in assuming a fairly warm climate 
for the coal-measure forest. The difficulty, so far, has been to account for 
the great thickness of humio or peaty deposits which must have accumulated 
for the formation of our coal-seams, in view of the fact that extensive peat 
formation is generally associated with a low temperature. In the Tropics, peat 
may be deposited at high altitudes, where there is low terop^atuie and high 
rainfall, but it is generally supposed that the rate of decomposition of vegetable 
remains is so active that lowland peat-tprmation was out of the question. Dr. 
Eoorders, however, has observed a peat-nroducing forest in the extensive plain 
on the east side of Sumatra, about a hundred miles from the coast. This 
swamp-forest has been recently re-explored at the instance of Professor 

^Tansley, A. G., and Fritsch ; ‘The Flora of the Ceylon Littoral,* New 
Phytclogiet, vol. iv., 1906. 
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Potonid, and he finds it to agree cloaelv with the vegetative peculiaritiei which 
he oon«idera muat have been presented by the vegetation of the ooal-meaeuie 
forest. A typical * Sumpflachmoor/ this highly interesting tropical swamp has 
produced a deposit of peat amounting in some places to thirty feet in thickness. 
The peat itself consists mainly of the remains of the Angiospermic vegetation of 
which the forest is mado up, including pollen-grains, and occasional fungal fila- 
ments ; the preservative power, which has enabled this^^accumulation of d6l3ri8 
to take place, being due to the peaty water which is seen above the roots of the 
bulk of the vegetation. The latter consists mainly of dicotyledonous trees be- 
longing to various Natural Orders, and they mostly show such special adaptations 
as breathing roots (pneumatophores) and often buttress roots. With the excep- 
tion of a tree-fern, Ptoridophyta, Liverworts and Mosses, and, indeed, all 
herbaceous vegetation, are poorly represented in this swamp, though high up in 
the branches of the trees there are a fair number of epiphytes, and at the edge of the 
swamp- forest lianes, belonging particularly to .the palms, play an important part 
in the vegetation. The water, partly on account of its peaty nature, partly owing 
to the intense shade, is almost devoid of algie, and none of these organisms 
were found in the peat itself. The interesting ticcount given by Potonie of this 
tropical peat- formation is very suggestive when cevwaMr featdr^s, as, for example, 
the absence or relative paucity of certain of the lower groups of plants, such as 
algiB and Bryophyia, in the peat, are compared with the plant-remains in some 
of our coal-seams. Replacing the now dominant Angiosperms by their Pterr- 
dophytic representatives in paluKizoic times, we have a very close parallel in the 
two formations. 

Another interesting question arises when we consider the great variety of 
typos of vegetation met with among the plant-remains of the coal-seams. For in 
addition to the limnophilous Calamitcs and Lepidodendracem mentioned above, 
the coal-balls abound with the remains of representatives of the Filicalcs, the 
Pteiidospermm, and the Cordaitacca. Were those also members of this swamp 
vegetation, or have their pmains been carried by wind or water from surround- 
ing areas ? With regard to some plant-remains, namely, those found exclusively 
in the roof nodules, the latter was undoubtedly the case; for we have ample 
evidence, both in their preservation and their mode of occurrence, that they have 
drifted into the region of the coal-measure swamp after its submergence below 
the sea. This would apply to such plants as I'ubir.auhs Sutdifjii jHtopesb Sut- 
diffa insignia (Scott), {jycadoxylon robustum and Poroxylon Sutdtjfii, ana other 
forms, the remains of which have so far not been observed in the coal-soam 
itself. These plants represent a vegetation of non-aquatic typo, and may be 
taken to have grown on the land areas surrounding the palteozoic swamps. But, 
on the other hand, we have remains of many non-aquatic plants in the coal-seam 
itself, closely associated with fragments of typical marsh-plants. How can their 
juxtaposition be explained? 

The advance of our knowledge of ecology points, I think, to a solution of 
this difficulty. No feature of this fascinating study, which has of late gained so 
prominent a place in botanical investigation, is more interesting than to trace 
out the BUCocBsion of plant associations within the same area, noting the ever- 
changing conditions which the dev^opment of each association brings about. 
If we follow with Schroetor the gradual development of a lacustrine vegetation 
from the reed-swamp through the mariffi (or Flachinoor) to a peat-moor (Hoch- 
moor), we see how one plant association makes place in its turn for another. 
May not the mixture of various types of vegotation which we meet with in the 
petrifactions of our coal-seam represent the transition from the open Galamiteon 
or Lepidodendroid swamp to a ton or marsh with plentiful peat- formation, due 
to the gradual filliug up of the stagmmt water with plant-remains? Thus in 
places at any rate a transition from aquatic to more terrestrial types of vegetation 
would take place, while the tree-like forms rooted in the deeper water would 
continue to flourish. The coal-measure swamp in this stage would differ from 
the tropioal swamp of Kooders by a more abundant undergrowth of herbaceous 
and climbing plants, rooted in damp humus and passing off gradually into drier 
peat. Such an undergrowth of Crypto^amic tvpes, mainly Filicinean or Pterido- 
spermic, would have admirable conditions for luxuriant development, apart 
from the provision of a suitable substratum for its roots, owing to the narrow 
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xerophytic nature of the foliage on the canopy of the treea under which it 
grew. 

Here, too, we see the explanation of the striking difference between the micro* 
phprlloi^i and arborescent Calami tes and Lepidodendraceie, and the large ombro- 
phile foliage of the Filicinen and Pteridosperms, which spread out their shade- 
leaves under the cover of marsh xerophytes, in exactly the same way as Professor 
Yapp has so admirably depicted for recent plants m his account oi the ‘ {Strati- 
fication in the Vegetation of a Marsh.* 

The development of a mesophytio vegetation in the shelter of the marsh 
xerophytes makes it unnecessary to postulate an obscuration of the intense sun- 
light by vapours, as was done by Unger and tiaporta for the Carboniferous period. 

assumption of a variety of conditions of plant life within the same area helps 
materially to clear up the difficulties presented by the somewhat incongruous 
occurrences met with in the petrified plant-remains. The presence of fragments 
of Cordaites, mixed with those of Caiamites and Lepidodeiidra, in the coal- balls 
cannot always be explained either by a drift theory or by conceiving the frag- 
ments to be wind-borne ; but, given an area of retrogressive peat above the ordi- 
nary water-level, and even so xerophytic a plant as Cordaites might well establish 
itself there, its mycorhiza containing roots being well adapted for growth in 
drier peat. The curious occurrence of more or less concentric rings in the 
secondary wood of the atom and roots of Cordaites may represent a response, 
probably not to annual variations of climate but to abnormal periods of drought, 
which would affect the upper-peat layers, but not the water-logged soil in which 
were rooted the Caiamites and Lepidodendra. 

If, as 1 suspect, we had in the p<'at deposit of the coal-scom a succession of 
associations, we ought to find its growth and history recorded by the sequence 
of the plant- remains, very much as Mr. Lewis has discovered with such signal 
success in our Scottish peat-bogs. That some differeiices occur in the plant- 
remains building up a seam can be noted by a microscopic examination of the 
coal itself, in which, as Mr. Lomax tells me, the spores ot Lepidodendra occur in 
definite bands. But no systematic attempt has as yet been made to investigate 
from this point of view the scams charged with petrified plant dobrLs. Before 
the Shore pit. which was reopened last summer through the renewed generosity 
of Mr. Sutcliffe, was finally closed down, 1 obtained two senes ot nodules, 
ranging from the floor to the roof of the seam, and have had these cut for 
detailed examination. 1 should not, however, like to make any generalisation 
Irum these isolated series, but intend, during the coming winter, to investigate 
in the same manner further series taken from large blocks of nodules, which 
have been removed bodily so as to retain tho position they occupied in the 
seam. Though at present the data are only fragmentary, there seems to bo some 
indication that the plant-remains are not without some relation to their position 
in the seam. Of course, iStigmarian ixiotlcts are ubiquitous, and in the nodules 
of the lower part of the seam predominant, but other plant-remains appear to be 
more frequently found at one level of the seam than another. The problem, 
however, is very involved, and it has become apparent that it is as important 
to study tho fine debris in which the larger fragments are ombodded as tho 
distribution of these latter. Moreover, attention must be paid to the stage of 
decomposition nresentod by the particles forming the matrix of the nodule, as 
this varies in the lower and upper parts of a seam, very much as in a peat-bed 
wo can distinguish tho lighter coloured fibrous prat from tho darker layers at 
the hose of a peat-cutting. Mr. Lomax, who has so unique an experience of 
these coal-balls, informs mo that he can tell whether a nodule is from tho top or 
bottom of the seam by the lighter or darker colour of tho matrix. Tho import- 
anco of applying the methods which have been so successful in elucidating the 
history of modem peat-deposits to the investigation of the coal-seam will be 
clearly appreciated both by palwobotanists and ecologists, and this particular 
problem ofiers a striking illustration of* the interdependence of various branches 
of botanical investieation. It is fortunate indeed that the two fields of work, 
PaloBobotany and Plant Kcology, though they have been subjected to fairly inten- 
sive cultivation, have not become exclusively the domain of specialists. The 
strength and progress of modern Botany have been due to the close collaboration 
of workers engaged in different branches of botanical science, and tho fact that 

1011 . 0 0 
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British ecologists have combined to attack a series of the problems from very 
diverse points of view leads one to hope that, with a continuance of that inti- 
mate oo-operation which has characterised their work so far^ and with added 
stimulus of the friendly visit of our distinguished colleagues from abnmd, con* 
siderable progress may be expected in the future in this branch of botanical 
study. Privileged as I have been to assist at the deliberations of the British 
ocoloffists, without as yet having taken any active pari in their work, 1 feel 
iiiyself at liberty to point with appreciation to the excellent beginning they have 
made of a botanical survey ot Gr^ Britain and Ireland, as well as to the more 
detailed investigations of special associations and formations, such as the wood- 
lands, the moorlands, the fens, the broads, salt marshes, and shingle loaches. 1 
am glad to think that our foreign visitors have been able to see these interesting 
types of vegetation under the guidance of those who have made a special study 
of these subjects. 

The importance to ecologists of an up-to-date critical Flora was dwelt upon 
by my predecessor in this presidential cnair, and this obvious need may be re- 
garded as a fuHher illustration of the inter-relationship of the various aspects 
of Botanical Science. Though it has been obvious to ail that the swing of the 
pendulum has been for a long time away from pure systematic botany, I am con- 
vinced that the great development of plant ecology, of which we have many 
indications, will not merely lessen the momentum of the swinging pendulum, but 
will draw the latter back towards a renewed and cintical study of the British 
flora. That a revival of interest in systematic botany will come through the 
labours of those who are engaged in surv^ work and other forms of ecological 
study, is foreshadowed by the fact that Dr. Moss has undertaken to edit a * New 
British Flora,* which will, I believe, largely fulfil the objects put forward by 
Professor Trail in his Presidential Address. 1 trust, however, that in addition 
to the ecologists, those botanists who are interested in genetics will contribute 
their share towards the completion of our knowledge of critical species, varieties, 
and hybrids, all of which offer such intricate problems alike to the systematist 
and to the student of genetics. 

De Vries prefaced his lectures on * Species and Varieties, their Origin by 
Mutation,* by the pregnant sentence : * The origin of species is an object of ex- 
perimental investigation,* and this is equally true of t^ study of the real and 
presumptive hybrids of our British flora, which may be investigatod either syn- 
thetically or, when fertile, also analytically, as in some cases their offspring show 
striking Mendelian segregation. Some good work has already been accomplished 
in this direction, but more remains to be done, and we have here an important 
and useful sphere of work for the energies of many skilled plant-breeders. 

I would, therefore, like to plead for intimate collaboration between all 
botanists, hopeful that, as progress in the past has come through the labours of 
men of wide sympathies, so in the future, when studies are bound to become more 
specialised, there will be no narrowing of interests, but that the various prob- 
lems which have to be solved will be attacked from all points of view, the mor- 
phological, the physiological, the ecolo^cal, and the systmatic. Thus by united 
efforts and close co- operation of botanists of all schools and of all countries we 
shall gain the power to surmount the difficulties with which our science is still 
confronted. 


The following Papers were read : — 

1. The Life-History of a Shingle Bank. 

By Professor F, W. Olivbb, F.R.S. 

This communication dealt with the conditions under which plants exist on 
accumulations of maritimo shingle reaching above spring-tide limits. The locali- 
ties studied include the following shingle-banks : Blakeney, Chesil, Hurst CasUe, 
Calshot, Hamstead Dover (Isle of Wig[ht), and Rye. 

The first point to be emphasised is the mobility of most shingle banks, 
resulting in a landward creep of the bank as n whole. This lateral movement 
is promoted by two distinct but related processes. (1) By the direct action 
of storm waves which lifts the shingle over the crest and scatters it down 
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the landward slope. (2) By the percolation of sea-water at high tide, whereby 
shingle at the foot of the landward slope is dislodged by gushes of water, 
with th 4 result that the bank is constantly undermined and shingle descends 
from above. (1) is of special immrtance in the case of low banks on exposed 
coasts, (2) where the crest of the bank stands high above tidal limits. 

Banks in which these processes are operative offer conditions analogous to 
those obtaining on wandering sand dunes. Whilst some parts of a shingle bank 
are thus rendered active, others remain passive for the time being — a condition 
usually indicated by the presence of lichens, and of certain angiosperms which 
do nut gain a footing whilst the mobile phase persists. The passive phase is 
well illustrated on parts of the Chesil Bank and by the lateral banks (or land- 
ward hooks) at Blakeney, Hurst Castle, and elsewhere. On these, as a rule, 
the vegetation shows a definite succession — analogous to the resting phase of a 
sand dune. 

The question of the origin of a soil occupying the interstices of the shingle 
is an all-important matter for the vegetation covering. In part, the soil is 
formed by lichens and higher plants, the products of whose disintegration may 
be traced to the deeper layers. This source is supplemented by tidal drift left 
by the sea and scattered over the bank by the wind. But the most important 
source of all appears to be the drift on the landward side of the bank derived 
from the salt marshes which are commonly present here. This drift accumulates 
at the foot of the landward slope in enormous quantities, and is incorporated 
by the shingle in its slow landward progress. A mobile shingle bank flanked 
by a salt marsh is a remarkably periect mechanism for mingling this humus 
with the shingle. The extreme sterility of many stretches of shingle is doubt- 
less referable to some defect in the working of this mechanism. Whether the 
drift be withheld, on the one hand, or the onward creep of the shingle (whereby 
the drift is assimilated), be arrested, on the other, the result will be the same 
— unless, of course, the bank is so far advanced in its succession as to bo self- 
contained BO far as soil is concerned. 

A common cause of sterility is the reclaiming fby dyking) of the salt 
marshes on the landward side, tne immediate result being a cessation of the 
supply of drift owing to the exclusion of the tides from the marshes. Inci- 
dentally it may be noted that such starved banks are apt to retrograde and 
exhibit an unusual de^ee of mobility, so that shingle is often spread over the 
marslios on a large scale. 

Another cause of sterility is the isolation of portions of a shingle bank 
from its humus supplies by the accretion of sand dunes. 

Perhaps the most unexpected feature of the shingle bank as a habitat for 
plants is the rich supply of water with which it is provided. Apart from the 
halophytes which tend to creep up the bank from the salt marsh, the majority 
of the plant population is non-halophytio. The water, at any rate in the upper 
zones, IS evidently fresh, or nearly so, and its presence requires elucidation. 
During the current year, notable for its prolonged drought and high tempera- 
tures, no drought-effects have been recorded on any of the shingle banks under 
observation. 

In conclusion it may be remarkod that a shingle bank is a complicated 
structure bearing numermis different types of habitat which it will be con- 
venient to discriminate by a separate terminology when the vegetation comes to 
be more fully studied. 


2. The Smss National Park and its Flora. By Professor C. Schr6ter. 

In Switzerland there are now four prganisations working for the protection 
of Nature — the Commission for the Protection of Natural and Prehistoric Monu- 
ments; the Society of Swiss Foresters the Swiss National Trust; and the 
IiMgue for the Protection of Nature (‘Naturschutzbund'), which has in two 
years attained a membership of eleven thousand. 

Up to the present the following results have been obtained 
l.Xaws for the protection of plants have been passed in the majority of 
cantons. 
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2. IMany erratic blocks have been purchased. 

.3. Especially fine trees liavo been protected. 

4. A * National Park ’ of about two hundred square kilometres is ^ course 
of establishment in the Lower Engadine. Ninety kilometres have already been 
acquired. 


S. Phytogeography as an Experimental Science. 

By Professor Jean Massart. 

Each habitat possesses its own strictly adapted flora. Some species, how- 
ever, are to be met with in stations which diner markedly from each other. 
Thus Koeleria cristata occurs both on limestone rocks and on sand dunes : 
Pelvetia canaliculata on wave-beaten rocks, and in shallow depressions in salt 
marshes, and Vtronica hr dc res folia as a weed of cultivation and also in rocky 
woods. 

Sometimes the forms from these different stations have been given special 
names, e.g., Matricaria marittma and M. inodora \ Polygonum amphibium natans. 
terrestre and ccenoAum (xeropbytic). But although they have been separatea 
by systematists, these forms have not in all cases originated by variation. 
Experiments have proved that some of them are merely tne result of plasticity, 
t.e., the power of organisms to adapt themselves to tneir surroundings. Thus 
seeds of Matricaria maritima when sown in a garden, at once give rise to 
M. inodora\ a cutting of Polygonum amphihium natana, planted in wet earth, 
becx)me8 P. «. trrrestre^ and in dry earth, P. a. ccenoaum. Conversely, P. a. 
tvrrestre and P. a. cecnoRum may just as easily be changed to each other or to 
P, a. natana. But what about Koeleria cristata albescens, Anthyllis Vvlneraria 
maritima, and the numerous varieties of Itanunculus uquatilis^ Experiment 
alone will decide whether they are true systematic varieties or simply adjust- 
ments to altered conditions. 

The most interesting of these species are those which have the same 
characters in various habitats, e.g., Blackstonia %}erfoliata looks the same in 
limestone pastures and in dune valleys. Again, Pteridium aqutlinum and 
Calluna vulgaris are the same on the limestone pavements of West Ireland as 
on heaths and moors. What makes these calcifuge species able to grow on 
limestone in Ireland ? Is it because the climate is so extremely favourable that 
they can withstand the annoyance arising from the calcareous soil ? Or because 
the limestone plants are biologic races, analogous to the races of some parasitic 
fungi ? Or because some particular species whose competition is everywhere too 
strong on limestone do not exist in Ireland T Direct experiment is the only 
means of aecefrtaiDing whether any of the above explanations be the right one. 

The struggle for life no doubt plays an important part in plant-geography. 
Recent experiments have shown that plants excrete certain substances into the 
soil, which are toxic to themselves and especially to others. Fairy rings of 
fungi are probably manifesUtions of such soil poisoning. When a patch of 
ground is manured in the middle of a heath and converted into a meadov^ the 
original heath vegetation is unable to re-colonise the cultivated land. Birch 
trees are not common constituents of forests in calqareous districts, yet they 
thrive in clefts of limestone rocks where no other trees contend with them. 
It is likely that the absence of Calluna, Nardus and Molinia on fertile soil, and 
of birch trees in calcareous woods are mainly due to concurrence. Experiment 
on such topics would be most welcome. 

The origin of species by means of hybridisation is another chapter where 
experiment takes the pre-eminent place. But here the necessity for experiment 
has been long recognised, and numerous hybrids have already been studied, 
both themselves and their offspring. Some very interesting hybrids, however* 
e.g. Cirsium, Betula, and Quercus, have not yet been made. 

The power of accommodation, the struggle for life, the origin of species, and 
other problems of prime importance for phytogeography are now ripe for 
experimental study. 
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4. A Fifteen-yew Study of Advancing Sand Dunes. 

By Professor Henry C. Cowles. 

My A'st observation of the dunes and dune vegetation of Lake Michigan was 
at Dune Park, Indiana, in 1896. From then until the present time these dunes 
have been under constant observation, and for most of this time also close study 
has been made of advaiibing dunes at Furnessvillo, Indiana. Occasional trips have 
been made to the gigantic advancing dunes at Glen Haven, Michigan. 

In the three districts studied the dunes are very high, the advancing front 
having an altitude of twenty-five to sixty-five metres above the country in the 
path of advance. So high are the dunes and so great is the rapidity of move- 
ment that very few of the antecedent plants are able to survive. At Fiirnessville, 
where the advance probably is relatively slow, exact measurements have been 
made by marking the trunks of the trees upon which the dune is advancing ; the 
horizontal advance here is one or two metres per annum. At Cape Cod, Massa- 
chusetts, Nyasa aylvattca sometimes serves as a self-recorder of dune advance. 

Oddly enough the plants which are able to survive partial burial by dunes 
are not Xerophytes (as the pines and oaks), but swamp plants and Mesophytes. 
As previously described (* Botanical Gazette,’ 1899), various species of Cornua, 
Salix, and Populua often are able to survive a period of dune advance; the 
shrubby species are stimulated thereby to extraordiniuy stem elongation. The 
early assumption that survival depends upon the capacity of a plant to put forth 
adventitious roots and to elongate as rapidly as the dune advances has been 
shown to be correct. Such Mesophytes as Tdia nmerienna and Vlmu^ aniericana 
are quite as able to endure dune encroachment as are poplars and willows, and 
for the same reasons. At Furnessville there are elms thirty metres in height 
above the original country level ; at the present time the tree- tops project only 
one or two metres above the sand, but tneir foliage is healthy and they flower 
and fruit vigorously. 

5. On the Brown Seaweeds of a Salt Marsh. By Miss Sarah M. Baker. 

The capability of giving rise to marsh forms seems to be shared by all the 
brown seaweeds inhabiting the upper parts of rocky shores. Pelvetia canalicu- 
lata, Fucua apiralia, Aacophyllum nodoaum, and Furua veaiculoaua, all show 
marsh varieties or species. The reason that Fucua aerratua and F. ctranoidea 
have no representatives in the marsh habitat is probably their intolerance of 
desiccation. 

The physical and chemical environment factors on the marsh being much 
more complex and varied than on a rocky shore, one would expect a correspond- 
ing variation in the structure of its plants. The most marked characteristics of 
the common marsh species are a great tendency to spiral twisting or curling of 
the thallus — and vegetative reproduction. That this latter feature is not directly 
caused by the marsh habitat is shown by exceptional species where reproduction 
is normal. 

The zoning of the brown seaweeds of a marsh is often very striking; but 
the factors governing it must be far more complicated than those operating on 
the seashore. 

The extensive mattings of brown seaweeds often found on English marshes 
have a decidedly beneficial effect on the phanerogams. It seems possible that 
F. volubilia may act as a pioneer in the establishment of salt marshes in certain 
cases. 


6. The Causes of the Formation of Hairs and Palisade Cells in certain 
Plants. By Professor K. H. Yapp, M.A. 

It has long been known that many plants have a marked power of responding 
by structural changes to a varying environment. This is markedly true in 
respect of the palisade tissue oit leaves, and the hairs on aerial shoots. The 
results of many previous observers and experimenters show that in general both 
palisade cells and hairs tend to develop best under conditions which either 
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favour iranapiration or hinder absorption. The author has confirmed these 
results in the case of SpiroBa Vlmariat and traced the history of tho develop- 
ment of both kinds of cells in detail. The relation of the hairs and palisade 
cells to external factors has also been followed at each stage of development. 

The conclusion arrived at is that the initial stimulus leading to a marked 
development of these special cells is to be sought in a diminished water-supply 
in the cells themselves. On the other hand, a considerable degree of turgor is 
necessary for the actual stretching growth of the cells. In all probability these 
apparently opposed conditions occur more or less regularly in Nature, in the 
form of periodic fluctuations of turgor. Thus transpiration daring the day- 
time (especially when excessive) would afford the stimulus of diminished turgor ; 
while the increasing turgor of the cells during the night-time would allow 
pf their actual growth. 


7. The Forest Stages represented in the Peat underlying the Moorlands of 
Britain. By P. J. Lewis, Z>./Sc., jP.L./S. 


8. Types of Vegetation in the District round Macdesfidd. 

By Miss Lilian Baker, M.Sc., and B. W. Baker, B.A. 

Introucjci'ION. — T he area being studied comprises parts of Cheshire and Staf- 
fordshire, the county boundary running across the south-east corner of the tract. 
Tho four corners are anproximately marked by the towns of Northwich, Crewe, 
Leek, and Macclesfleld. It includes part of two regions — namely, (1) tho 
Cheehire Plain, occupying the western {^riion, largely cultivated, with numerous 
parks and wooded estates, and a few sandy heaths and * mosses * ; and (2) the 
Pennine Foothills, occupying the eastern portion. The latter consists of « 
approximately parallel ridges, intersected by the Dane Valley and other wooded 
ravines, and covered by moors. The highest altitude, that of 1,600 feet, is 
attained by the bleak moorland tract of Macclesfield Forest. 

The total rainfall may be said, generally, to increase from the level western 
parts towards the hilly east. The plotting of monthly rainfall curves has shown 
that there is considerable local variation from the curves for Great Britain. 

Gboloqt. — T he two regions of the sheet show marked differences in structure. 
The Plain consists of Triassic rocks, buried in Pleistocene times under a thick 
covering of glacial deposits — ^boulder-clays, sands, and gravels. The hill region 
consists of Carboniferous rocks oocurnng in the following strata t (1) Coal 
measures, (2) Millstone grit series^ (3) Pendleside series, (4) Carboniferous lime- 
stone. The shales of the Pendleside series, being most easily eroded, are found 
to occupy river valleys, the other strata standing out in bold relief. The dis- 
tinction between the hard grits and the softer crowstones inflnences the con- 
tonr of the land as well as the character of the soil. 

Peat mosses occur on the Plain in the position of former Glacial lakes, but 
have been largely reclaimed. 

Veoktation. — Moorland and Heath Associations are represented by : — 

(1) Vaccinium MyrtiUas, either pure or with more or less Calluna. Its 
replacement by Empetrum nigrum presents interesting features, e.g., the 
summit ridge of Congleton Edge, proceeding in a norUi -easterly direction, 
shows the following succession : (a) Calluna vulgaris with V, Myrtillus, 
Eriophorum angusti folium, Erica cinerea; (6) Vaccinium Myrtillus with 
Calluna vutgana; (c) Pteris aauUina with V. Myrtillus and £7. vulgaris •, 
{d) Pteris aquilina with V. Myrtillus and Empetrum nigrum \ (e) Vac- 
cinium Myrtillus with much Empetrum and little Calluna. 

(2) Eriophorum angusti folium, with or without Calluna, according to 
the amount of moisture present. 

(3) Calluna vulgaris, with different accompanying plants, according as 
it occurs on peat or on sandy soil. 
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(4) Sp?Mgnum^ in reeiricted areas, e.g , on Brookhouse Moss, formerly 
occupy inf< large tracts, the old lake<bods, as shown by the constitution of 
t^e peat on Dane’s Moss. 

Grimland Associatiom are represented by heath pastures of varying compo- 
sition. In many cases these have been reclaimed by drainage or by burning the 
heather. They are, as a rule, replaced by heather moors at an altitude of 800- 
1,000 feet. On the whole, they are becoming more extensive, at the expense 
of the * mosses * and moors. 

Woodland A&Aoc.\ation.^. — These are less extensive than formerly, and are 
chiefly represented in parks and large estates. In the hilly parts, they are 
chioHy coniferous or mixed ; in the lower parts, oak or birch, or both. 

(1) Pinus sglueatris has been widely planted, and above the l,()00'foot 
level is frequently associated with a hoather-moor vegetation. Larch also 
occurs in coniferous and mixed woods. 

(2) IJetula alba occurs in plantations and natural woods, together with 
larch, pine, oak, alder, &c., at low altitudes, and with oak, in stunted 
woods, at higher elevations. In the former situations it generally hae an 
undergrowth of Pteria aquUina; in the latter, of a more heath-like 
character. 

(3) OaJe-wooda can be divided into two types : (i) Damp oak-woods, 
of the oak-birch-ash type, occurring on the Plain and in the ravines. 
Qucrcua rohnr is the dominant species, and the undergrowth contains 
K'pilohium hirautum^ Digitaha '^rpurta, Ayroatia albOy and A. canina. 
(ii) oak-woods on summit ridges and similar exposed situations, e. (7., 
tho grits of Congleton Edge. Quercua rohur is hero accomp^ied by much 
Q. a*>aaiUflora^ and the undergrowth consists of Pteria aquiiina, Vaccinium 
MyrtilluSy Atra fiexuosa. 

Aquatic Aaaociationa present a considerable number of species, and are ; 
(1) Hooted with submerged or floating leaves; (2) Reed marsh; (3) Marginal 
plants. 

Paaiuragt,’>-Th^v& is a high percentage of land under oermanent grass, the 
clayey loams being too heavy tor wheat. The heavy rainfall favours the growth 
of grasses, which, with their accompanying plants, form an interesting study. 
Agriculture occupies a subordinate place in the district, though a good yield 
is obtained for root crops. 


F BID AY, SEPTEMBEB 1. 


The following Papers were read 

1. The Structure and Devdopmeni of the Ovule of Bowenia spectabilis. 
By Miss E. M. Kershaw, M,So. 

The development of the ovule agrees on the whole with that described for 
other genera of Cycads. Certain points in the study of the Cycadean ovule 
appear to re<}aire more critical consideration for the purpose of comparison 
with the fossil seeds. The pollon-chomber of Bowenia forms by the breaking 
down of a strand of elongated cells which extend from the tip of the nucellus 
almost to the megaspore. First a small cavity, tht upper pollen’Chambet, forms 
in the narrow apex of the nucellus, and this probably accommodates the ^llen 
when it enters the ovule. The uucellsr tissue below gradually breaks down, 
forming a more capacious cavity, tha lower polUn’chamber, into which the 
pollen grains pass from the upper poUen>chamber. The upper and lower pollen- 
ohamber thus correspond in function to the * lagenostome ’ and * plinth ' of 
such fossil seeds as Uonostoma. They are, however, much less specialised and 
altogether simpler than the corresponding stmctuiea in the seeds of the 
Lagenostomsles, and appear to be more comparable with seeds of the Trigono- 
carpus affinity. 
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The examination of the nuoellus and inio^ument of older ovules of Bowenia 
suggests that the inner vascular system is to be regarded as nucellar and not 
intogumeiital -a further point in favour of comparison with seeds of the<‘Mcdul- 
bscas. 

Stages in tho development of spermatozooids have been studied in Bowenia 
which show that this genus agrees with more fully studied. Cycads. 


2. The Structure of a New Type of Synangium from the Calciferous Sand- 
stone Beds of PeMycurt Fife^ and its hearing on the Origin of the 
Seed. By Miss M. J. Benson, I). Sc. 

The Synangium is attributed on structural grounds to Utterafigium Grieviif 
and probably represonts the pollen synangium of that plant. It differs from all 
hitherto described synangia in the variety and largo proportion of its sterile 
tissue. This sterile tissue shows the sclerotic plates characteristic of the inner 
cortex of IJeterangwm Grip.vii. Numerous vascular bundles with hydathodal 
ends occur, and irregular longitudinal dehiscence was brought about by the 
swelling of hygroscopic fibres. Another wholly new feature is the occurrence 
of both centr^ and peripheral loculi (four central and twelve peripheral). The 
loculi agree in size and form with those of the incrustation fossil, Diplotheca 
f^tellata (Kidston), which is identified ns the same synangium in a aehisced 
phase. The discovery of tho structure of this early synangium adds fresh con- 
fiimatiou to tho synangial theory of the seed, which may be restated as follows : 
The Palocozoic ovule of the Lagenostoma type may be regarded as the product 
of the elaboration of a synangium comparable with the above — the megaspore or 
embryo sac being derived from the central group of loculi, and the canopy and 
peripheral part of tho ovule from the peripheral part of the synangium with its 
envelope, twelve loculi, cortical tissue, and vascular bundles. 


3. A PalcBozoic Fern and its Relationships (Zygoptcris Grayi, WiUiamson). 
By Dr. D. H. Scott, F.R.S., Pres. L.S. 

The simpler Palocozoic Ferns (Primofilices of Mr. Arber, CosnopterideoB of 
Professor Seward) have received much attention of late, especially in the fine 
memoirs of M. Paul Bertrand. 

Zygopteris Orayi, a species founded by Williamson in 1888, on somewhat 
imperfect material, occurs both in roof and seam nodules of Lancashire coal- 
beds, but is very rare. Besides the specimens described by Williamson, there 
is a much better one, the sections of which are partly in his collection ; this has 
been figured by the author in 1900, by M. Paul Bertrand in 1909, and by Mr. 
Kidston in 1910, but never adequately. 

Last year a fine series of sections of an entirely new specimen from Shore, 
Littleborou^h, was received from Mr. Lomax, and forms the basis of the present 
communication. 

The new specimen shows the general characters of the Z. Orayi type : a 
five-rayed stellate stele, the corresponding | phyllotaxis, leaf-trace bundles with 
axillary shoots, scale-leaves or aphlebiss, and adventitious roots. The charac- 
teristic internal xylem, consisting of narrow tracheides embedded in paren- 
chyma, is particularly well shown, both in the main stem and in the axillary stele. 

This specimen affords dear evidence that it belongs to the genus Ankyropteri^f 
as defined by P. Bertrand. The leaf-trace and foliar bundle show perfectly 
the peripheral loops of small-celled xylem characteristic of Ankyropteris. The 
loops begin to be differentiated long before the leaf-trace separates from the 
stele. This confirms P. Bertrand’s own view; he found peripheral loops in 
Williamson’s specimens, where, however, they are usually very obscure com- 
pared with those in the Shore plant. 

Stenzel’s species, Z. acandens, which Williamson was at first inclined to 
identify with his Z. Orayi, is probably also an Ankyroptaria, but does not 
appear to be identical with the Shore fossil. 

The latter is somewhat peculiar in the form of the leaf-trace, which is 
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crescentic in section, instead of being approximately triangular as figured in 
Williamson's and Stenzel's plants. A similar crescentic traie occurs, however, 
in some^f Williamson’s sections of the specimens described in 18H8. The evi- 
dence of the new specimen is distinctly in favour of the view that tho largo 
strand given off from the stole is really a leaf-trace and not itself a branch. 
The branch which tho •leaf -trace gives off higher up may thus retain the name 
of axillary shoots originally bestowed upon it by Stenzel. 

Tho origin of tho peripheral loops and the continuity of the protoxylem of 
tho leaf-trace with that of the stele can be followed in the serial seetions. 

The course of the aphlebia-strands, which are given off by tho leaf-traces 
both before and after their separation from the stele, can also be followed. 

The author inclines to the view that the /. Gruyi type of stele represents an 
elaborated protostele, rather than a condensation of a more complex vascular 
system. On the other hand, the relation to tho stem of Diplolabis Pdmerif 
described by Mr. Gordon, would be a collateral one rather than a direct filiation. 

4. Recent Researches on ike Jurassic Plants of Yorkshire* 

By H. Hamshaw Thomas, M*A. 

Since the formation of the large collections of fossils from the Yorkshire coast 
by Williamson, Bean, Leckenby, and other enthusiastic collectors, few plant- 
remains of importance have been obtained from this famous locality. In 1879 
Professor Nathorst, of Stockholm, had obtained a number of new and interesting 
forms, £^nd during a visit in 1900 he made further important discoveries, on 
which the first of nis recent papers on Williamaonia was based. It became clear 
that much further information about the fiora of Jurassic times might bo 
obtained by renewed researches in Yorkshire, and the present paper is a brief 
summary of some of the results obtained by Professor Nathorst, Dr. T. Q. Halle, 
and myself. 

Important additions to our knowledge of the Benncttitales have been made by 
Professor Nathorst. He distinguished, for the first time, the male sporophylls 
of Williamsonia, which are united together into a cup-like structure somewhat 
comparable with a flower. The sporophylls are more or less covered with large 
sessile synangia from which the remains of the microspores can be extracted in 
great numbers by treatment with acid in the usual way. WmiavMonia appears 
to have been unlike most of the BtnnettiUs (or Cycadeoidea) in having unisexual 
' flowers.’ Several species of male * flowers ' have been distinguished, which differ 
in the number and the arrangement of the synangia. In some forms a con- 
siderable reduction in the number of synangia seems to have taken place. The 
female strobilus of Williamaonia bears a close resemblance to the corresponding 
structure in Bennettitps. 

I have recently discovered near Gristhorpe a new Bennettitalian 'flower' 
which appears to 1^ bisexual. The central axis bore the usual ovules and inter- 
seminal scales, and below this there was a whorl of five or six large free sporo- 
phylls, arranged in a similar way to the petals of a hypogynous flower. On 
these sporophylls five or six large reniform sporangia were home. 

8ome facts in the history of seed-bearing plants will probably be furnished 
by the study of some small fruit-like bodies which I have recently found and 
have named Caytonia, The^ appear to contain the remains of eight to ten seeds, 
each 1 to 2 mm. long, and similar isolated seeds have been obtained. A certain 
amount of their structure has been preserved, and parts of the integuments, 
nucellus, and micropylar tubes can be made out. 

* Some additional information has been obtained about the mesozoic ferns. 
Dr. Halle has found that the sporangia of some specimens of Cladophlebia denti- 
culata were pear-shaped and had an apical cap of thickened cells. He sug^sts 
the affinity of these with Seftenbergia, ’ I believe that the sporangia of Todites, 
which are arranged much as in the moderh Todea, possessed a similar apical cap 
of cells, and were in this respect different from the recent forms. 

The sporangia and spores of Coniopteria hymtnophylloides have been dis- 
covered and show resemblances to those of some of the modem Cyathinaceas. 
Fertile specimens of CladophUhia lohifgUa have been obtained which are some- 
what similar to recent Dicksonias in the form of the sori and spores. The 
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sporangia have noi yet been clearly seen. We ore now able to go a shori dis- 
tanoo towards splitting up the old artificial genus Cladophlthis. 

Several plant-remains now to Yorkshire have been found, such as Neo^lamitea 
at Whitby, Afarattiopsis at Marske, and a structure resembling the sporocarps of 
a MeirBiUa at Gristhorpe. It seems probable that future work will yield many 
further interesting results. , 

6. A Petrified Jurassic Plant frotn Scotland. 

By Professor A, C. Seward, F.R,S. 

This paper dealt with the structure of a petrified W illiami^onia coUocted 
by Hugh Miller in North-East Scotland, and figured by him in the ‘Testimony 
of the Rocks.* The specimen, of which sections have been cut by permission 
of the Director of the Royal Scottish Museum, Edinburgh, consists of a central 
conic.al axis bearing immature interseminal scales and seeds, the whole being 
enclosed by linear bracts bearing numerous unicellular hairs. The structure of 
this fossil will be fully described in a forthcoming paper. 


6. A Contribution to our Knowledge of the Formation of Calcareous Nodules 
containing Plant Remains. By Miss T. Lockhart, B.Sc. 

Three boulders from the caloiferous sandstone of Pettycur had been entirely 
ciut into thin serial sections in the search for a minute object, and it was thus 
possible to trace the position, in a block, of any particular plant. 

MctacUpsydropf^is duplex and Botryopteris antiqua wore chosen, as they pre- 
sented a contrast between a large and a small plant. The clear delimitation of 
even the smallest fragments points to mechanical fracture subsequent to immer- 
sion, and the parallel position of plant remains in the boulder further indicate.^ 
the agency of water currents. 

The results confirm Dr. Gordon’s views of thermal pools as the actual site of 
petrifaction. 


7. Nuclear Osmosis as a Factor in Mitosis. 

By A. Anstruther Lawson, D.Sc., F.R.S.E. 

A study of the microspore mother-cells of Disporium, Gladiolus, Yucca, 
Iledera, and the vegetative cells in the root-tip of Allium, has revealed a series 
of stages in the development of the mitotic spindle which has never before been 
recorded. The new stages that have been diacovered are to be found in the 
prophase, immediately preceding the organisation of the equatorial plate, and 
concern the fate of the nuclear membrane. The interpretation of these stages 
has thrown a new light on the process of mitosis, and necessitates a revision of 
the accepted views of nuclear phenomena. Contrary to the generally accepted 
view, it has been found that the nuclear membrane docs not break down or 
collapse at any period during spindle development, but behaves as one would 
expect a permeable plasmatic membrane to behave under varying osmotic 
conditions. 

The nucleus is regarded as an osmotic system, and its membrane constitutes 
an essential element in that system. It is a fact of common knowledge that the 
chromatin changes both in quantity and form some time before the metaphaso. 
The chromatin must increase in quantity because the same amount is present 
with each mitosis. It changes in form from the finely divided oondition repre«« 
sented in the reticulum and spireme to the more compact and homogeneous form 
of the chromosomes. It would seem that theso changes are in some way 
correlated with a variation in the osmotic relations of the karyolymph. At any 
rate, a gradual diffusion of the nuclear sap immediately follows these changes 
in the chromatin. 

A series of stages has been found showing beyond much doubt that closely 
following the organisation of the bivalent chromosomes there takes place a 
gradual diminution in the volume of ^ the nuclear vacuole. It is believed that 
the karyolymph gradually diffuses by exosmosik into the cytoplasm. Through- 
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out the entire prophase the nuclear membrane is functional in this osmotic 
transfer. As the nuclear vacuole becomes smaller and smaller the membrane 
gradual^ closes in about the chronioaoiuea. When the karyolymph becomes 
so mucnreduced that it is no longer visible as a clear* nuclear sap, the membrane 
becomes closely applied to, and completely envelops, the surface of each chromo- 
some. , 

For some time previous to the diffusion of the karyolymph the nuclear vacuole 
occupies a space that may approach or even exceed in size half the volume of 
the cell-cavity. So that all of these circumstances bring about a condition where 
a liinited amount of cytoplasm of reticulate slructuro is obliged to occupy a 
cubical space which h:ia greatly increased by reason of the reduction in the 
volume of the nuclear vacuole. This necessarily sets up a tension in the cytoplasm 
— a tension sufheiont to cause a readjustment and changed configuration in the 
reticulate form of the cytoplasm. As the nuclear vacuole becomes smaller and 
smaller, the cytoplasm in the region of the nuclear membrane becomes changed 
to the form of fine threads or fibrils which are drawn out from the reticulum by 
the receding membrane. The state of tension sot up iu the cytoplasm thus finds 
an expression in the drawn-out threads of ‘ kinoplasm.* 

From the different plants studied it seems that the lines of tension as expi'essed 
in the fibrils may group themselves in various ways at first. Thus we may 
have a weft of kinoplasm about the nucleus ; or a system of kinoplasmic radia- 
tions; or more commonly a number of conical-shaped sheaves of fibrils. 
But whichever form the kinoplasm may appear to take, the lines of tension 
are constantly shifting throughout the prophase. Such a shifting does nut 
mean the changing of the threads bodily from one position to another. It 
means the relaxing of the tension along certain threads— which would con- 
sequently fall back into the reticulate form — and the setting up of new lines of 
tension by the drawing out of threads from the undifferentiated reticulum. In 
this fashion not only individual threads but entire sheaves or cones of fibrils may 
appear to assume different positions. The generally accepted view that the 
sheaves or cones approach one another and coalesce in two groups can bo no 
longer re^tained. There was no evidence to support the view that the spindle 
fibrils grow into the nuclear area and attach themselves to the chromosomes. 
This attachment is undoubtedly brought about by the enveloping of each bivalent 
chromosome by the receding nuclear membrane. This investigation lends no 
support to the view that the attached fibrils draw the daughter chromosomes to 
the poles of the spindle. 

The achromatic figure os we see it in the vascular plants can no longer be 
r^arded as an active factor in mitosis. It is simply the passit>e effect or expres- 
sion of a state of tension set up in the cytoplasm — a tension caused in the first 
place by nuclear osmotic changes. 

8. The Longitudinal Fission of the Meiotic Chromosomes in Vicia Faba. 
By Miss H. C. T. Fraser, D,Sc, 

In the telophase of the ve^tative divisions the chromosomes of Ftcin Faba 
undergo longitudinal fission ; this fission persists, forming the line of separation 
of the daughter chromosomes in the succeeding prophase. Fission takes place as 
usual in the telophase of the last vegetative division in the archesporium, and 
when the preparation for moiosis begins the reticulum consisU of split threads 
united to one another both by their ends and laterally. 

The longitudinal fission is recognisable throughout the synaptic stage, and is 
responsible for the V shape of the chromosomes on the heterotype spindle. 

At the poles the V s come into contact, become attached to their neighbours, 
and undergo a second longitudinal split. Both fissions are recognisable tiU the 
chi^omoBomes pass on to the homotype spindle, where, as a result of the first 
fission, they still have the form of Vs. -The first fission— that initiated in the 
last archesporial telophase— being now completed, the daughter chromosomes pass 
up the spindle as ro^. The second fission, obliterated during the metaphase, is 
renewed as the chromosomes come into contact with their neighbours at the pole 
and is recognisable in the haploid reticulum. 
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9. The Life-Cycle and AffinUiea of the Plasmodiophoraceso. 

By T. 0. B. Osborn, M.Sc. 

Duriug the last few years there has been a considerable increase in oifr know- 
led^ of the Plasmodiophoracen, largely owing to the work of Maire and Tison. 

The life- cycle, as far os it has been described for the following gonera, 
Plasm odiophora, Sorosphcera, Lignitray and possibly TtthmyxGy consists of the 
following stages : — 

(1) A schizont stage in which the nuclei divide in a distinctive manner. 

(2) An akaryote or chroniidial condition after the close of the vegetative phase. 

(3) The nuclei are subsequently reconstructed, and puss through stages of 

synapsis, dlakinesis (in the first two genera at least), and a double 
mitosis, regarded as reduction divisions, after which uninucleated masses 
of protoplasm become encysted. Prowazek’s observation of a pasodogamy 
in the sporocysts of Plojsmodiophora lacks confirmation and support. 

Simxgospora subte.rranea has recently been shown to have j ust such a similar 
life-cycle as that outlined above, with one important addition. Following the 
akaryote condition, tlie nuclei arrange themselves in pairs and then unite. A con- 
dition resembling synapsis succeeds the karyogamy, and is followed by two 
karyokinetic divisions. 

An examination has been made of Plasmodiophora brassictfy with the result 
that appearances suggestive of fusion in all its stages have been observed. The 
evidence is supported by a reduction in the number of nuclei and their increase in 
size before the first karyokinetic division. 

By the kindness of Dr. Blomfield and Mr. Schwartz I also have been able 
to make a comparison with Sorosphcpra veronicoSy and here similar phases have 
been observed. 

Maire and Tison have seen a fiairin^ of the nuclei in Sorosphcpra suggestive of 
karyogamy, but for them the pairing is merely the telophase of division or else 
accidental juxtaposition. Against the appearances here described being the telo- 
phase of division is the fact that the nuclei are those of the sporont and not the 
schizont. Against accidental juxtaposition, in addition to the appearances directly 
suggestive of fusion, there is the improbability that more than half the nuclei 
in a plasmodium would be paired, and also the fact that the nuclei are reduced 
in number while they are increased in size previous to karyokinesis. 

These observations tend to strengthen the suggested relationship of the 
Plasmodiophoracete to the Myxomycetes, since their sexual life-cycle has so many 
features in common. The connection of the Plasmodiophoraoeee, through Lignitra 
and Bhitomyxay with the Chytridinese put forward by Maire and Tison on mor- 
phological grounds, has received valuable support from the cytological point of 
view by the observations of N4mec on Sorolptaium, While further critical work 
is needed on these organisms it may be pointed out that the suggested affinities 
are not mutually incompatible. 


10. Somatic Nuclear Diwsion in Spongospora Solani {Brunch,). 

By A. S. Horne, F.Q.S. 

During the early stages of the life-history of this parasite (vegetative phase) 
the nuclei divide by a peNCuliar form of karyokinesis. During prophaso a definite 
spireme is formed. Ultimately, four loop-shaped chromosomes appear. These, 
during metaphase, join end to end to form an equatorial ring about the per- 
sistent nucleus. This ring divides into two daughter rings. Each of the latter, 
during anaphase, brealu up into four chromosomes. 

The nucleolus constricts, during anaphase, to form two daughter nucleoli. The 
divisions appear to take place within the nuclear membrane. Spindle-fibres, few 
in number, have been distinguished. No centrosomes have been observed. 

After a time the nuclei cease dividing by this form of karyokinesis. A period 
of chromidial activity ensues, which affects the parasite whether in the form of 
myxamoeba, cosnocyte, or plasmodium. 

The spindle- figures which are formed in these divisions vai^ considerably in 
size. Controsomes are present. The nucleolus may persist; if so, it is often 
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not easily distinguishable. Four loop shaped chromosomes are present. Their 
behaviour on the spindle appears to be normal. Spindle-fibres^ few in number, 
have b<^n observed. 

It is difficult to determine how many divisions precede spore formation. The 
spindle-figures of the first division are relatively larger than those of the suc- 
ceeding divisions. Tlvs nucleolus persists and divides during anaphase to form 
two daughter nucleoli. The spindle-figuros of the last division (that immediately 
preceding spore formation) are exceedingly small. 

Nuclear division within the spore has not been observed. 


11. Preliminary Note on an Investigation of some West African Fungi. 
By A. Eckley Lechmbre, M.So. 

A series of cultures made from fungi collected in the Virgin Forest of the 
Cote d’Ivoire (French Congo) have yielded some interesting forms. Amongst 
others a series of three forms have been isolated, showing a life-history of 
great interest. Each of these shows the formation of distinct perithecia contain- 
ing numerous asci with eight ascospores. Whon quite ripe dehiscence takes 
place by means of emission of a long thread-like mass of ascospores from an 
irregular terminal pore exactly recalling the emission of sporidia in certain genera 
of tne Sphaeriacem, in other characters these species closely resemble the group 
I’erisponacoffi. Tho three forms, although exactly comparable as regards the^ 
perithecia and usci, differ considerably as regards their asexual form of repro- 
duction. 

The first form * L* ’ has no other form of reproduction except the perithecia. 
The second form ‘A* shows a plentiful production of ‘oicfial* cells in the 
mycelial filaments to such an extent that after a week’s growth the whole 
mycelium is completely black. The third form ‘B’ shows the formation of 
conidia of the ’ Coramium ' type. 

All attempts to get a transition from one form to the other have been so 
far unsuccessful, the three forms remaining true to their characters in pure 
culture. 

As to tho position of these fungi, it is not yet possible to classify them with any 
accuracy ; they seem at any rate to belong to a new genus, and occupy a position 
in tho Pyrenomycetes somewhere between the groups Perisporiacem and 
SphseriacesB. 


MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 4 . 

Joint Discussion with Sections C and E on the Relation of the wesent 
Plant Population of the British Isles to the Glacial Period. Opened 
hy Clement Reid, F.R.S. 

The distribution of our British plants has long been a puzzle to the botanist, 
and no explanation was forthcoming till the cause was searched for in bygone 
changes of climate, and changes in the distribution of land and sea. A cen- 
tury ago it was generally supposed that species had originated mainly in the 
districts in which they were then found. But even under this hypothesis the 
anomalies of discontinuous areas seemed to require explanation, for the same 
species was not likely to originate at several different points. 

With the growth of the idea of gra4ual evolution it was realised that faunas 
and floras had a past history, even if the included species had remained un- 
changed. Botanists recognis^ that there were many points that required ex- 
planation. For instance, it was noticed at an early date that each of our moun- 
tain-tops possessed a small outlying fragment of the arctic flora. How came 
it thg fe the same species occupied so many different mountains ! This seemed a 
perfectly fair subject of inquiry, even to naturalists who hated the very idea of 
•voluticm when applied to species and genera. 
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More than sixty years ago a great impetus was given to this study by the 
discovery that Ekirope had passed through a most remarkable series of climatic 
(hangee, and that, too, daring the lifetime of the existing species of animals 
and plants. There had not been a mere cooling of the climate ; the teiE^t^erature 
in these latitudes had sunk far below its present level, and then had again 
risen. 

Edwitfd Forbes, in 1846, iwized this clue, and explained '’through it, as relics of 
the Glacial Period, the arctic nlants stranded on our mountain tops ; they were 
plants left behind when the climate became too warm for them any longer to 
survive on the plains. The subsequent discovery of fossil remains of these 
plants scattered over the plains, and often associated with relics of arctic 
animals now extinct in Britain, seemed a brilliant proof of Forbes' view, which 
has been generally adopted. 

In some curious way, however, botanists and zoologists both seem to have 
overlooked the difficulty that, granting Forbes' hypothesis to be sufficient to 
account for our alpine flora, it rendered more difficult instead of easier the 
explanation of our southern flora, which occurs in a similar way stranded in 
some of the warmest low-lying parts of Britain. 

We meet to-day to discuss this question, in the hope that botanists, zoologists, 
and geologista may realise each other's difficulties, and may be able in combina- 
tion to give a clear teaching on this important problem of geographical distri- 
bution. 

The discussion I have been asked to open is limited to the relation of the 
present Plant Population of the British Isies to the Glacial Period. Our prob- 
lem is a special one; it is not the same as that which confronts the botanist 
on the Continent of Europe or America a and it is not the problem of the origin 
of the flora of an oceanic island. Also, the wider question of the origin of the 
species composing the British flora is outside the discussipn, for it would lead 
us into too many untrodden bypaths, and could not satisfactorily be gone into 
in the present imperfect state of our knowledge. 

Perhaps it will be well to explain at once why the inquiry is thus limited to 
comparatively recent periods, ana how it is that we need not explore the unknown 
earlier periods and deal with larger questions. 

Our first inquiry in this case must be : Has there been anv continuous occu- 
pation of Britain by a temperate flora and fauna from pre-Glacial times to the 
present day ? Or, to put it in other words : Are ai^ of our plants survivors that 
managed to live through the cold of the Glacial Period in some warm nook in 
Britain ? They evidently found a refuge somewhere, for we know that the same 
temperate species that live in Britain now were here in pre-Glacial times. But 
was this refuge in Britain? 

Here geology comes to our aid, and I think that all geologists who have made 
a special study of the climatic conditions will agree with me. Any survival of 
our flowering plants, except in the case of a few arctic and alpine species, was 
quite impossible. 

It may come os a shock to some of my colleagues when I say that for this 
particular discussion we have a perfectly definite starting-point. We have 
merely to account for the incoming of our existing flora, after an earlier assem- 
blage had been swept away almost as completelv and eflectnally as the celebrated 
volcanic eruption wiped out the plants of Krakatoa. 

In order to make clear the existence of this limitation, and for the con- 
venience of the discussion, I have prepared certain maps, which are now shown. 
1 propose now to say a few words as to the bygone climatio and orographic 
chan^ indicated on those miws, and on their bearing on the existing flora of 
Britmn. I most say at onoe, however, that you must not take these maps as 
absolutely exact statements as to the climatic and geographic conditions at the 
different stages involved in oar inqoiiy. But they give the result of many years* 
work at this subject, and, I thi^, mav be accepted as embodying the main 
factors which dominate the question we nave to discuss. 

We know that duringthe greatest intensity of the cold all Scotland, IrdUmd, 
and the greater part of England were buried under ice and snow— except, pos- 
sibly, for some nigh peaks on which a few arctic species survived. loe flued 
the North Sea and covered the lowlanda of England down to the month of the 
Thames. Without crossing the Thames it almost reached London. Its souUiem 
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limit stretched to South Wales, where tongues of ice reached the Bristol 
Channel in big glaciers like those of the Antarctic Regions or Greenland. In 
South Wales a few hills may have escaped, though surrounded by ice. 

The glaciation in Ireland was even more extreme, for apparently no pait of 
Ireland escaped. Even the warmest parts of the south-west are striated and 
covered by morainic material, the ice extending well out into the Atlantic. The 
icebergs were so big, •or the ioo-foot so thick, that, breaking away from the 
Irish coast, the masses wore able to float across to the Bcilly Isles before they 
melted; for they carried with them numerous striated stones of well-known 
rocks, now found stranded on the highest parts of tho Isles of Scilly. Thus it 
is evident that in those days Scilly, our most southerly and warmest point, was 
surrounded by a bitterly cold ocean, and it was submerged to such an extent 
that it could be overridden by pack-ice. Could any temperate plant survive 
such treatment? I particularly want you to realise the climate that Scilly en- 
joyed in those days, for it is now one of the warmest spots in our islands, and 
its temperate flora has come back, though the islands aro surrounded by fairly 
deep sea. 

It seems evident, therefore, that a temperate flora could not have survived 
the cold in Ireland or in the Scilly Isles. But there is still the non-glaciatod 
area south of tho Severn and Thames to consider, and botanists may tell us that 
tho temporato flora survived in some warm nooks in Devon or the Isle of Wight. 
Here, liowever, we can point to evidence that tho botanist himself must accept 
as conclusive. 

In the south of Devon one of the warmest of the sheltered valleys is that 
through which the Teign flows to Newton Abbot. But in tho alluvial de- 
posits of this valley, and only a few feet above tho sea level, Professor Oswald 
fleer and Professor Nathurst discovered leaves of the dwarf Arctic birch and 
some Arctic mosses. 

Time will not allow us to go into all the evidence; so I will only point to 
one or two other areas which piove the extreme rigour of the climate in the 
South of England. Close to Solisbui'y are found in profusion remains of various 
Arctic mammals— reindeer, musk-ox, Arctic fox, lemming, and several others. 
Unfortunately plants do not seem to have been searched for, and the sections 
were obscured when 1 visited the pit; however, the flora associated with this 
assemblage of mammals can only have been the flora of the Arctic regions. 

To come nearer home, around Portsmouth itself wo have abundant evidence 
of this icy sea, for in the peninsula of Selsey especially we find numerous large 
erratic bmcki floated by ice. Some of them have l^n identified as coming 
from the Isle of Wight, others from Bognor and Cornwall, and a number came 
from the Channel Islands. Thus oven the north coast of France had its shores 
fritmed with ice. 

I have attempted to show on a map what the Channel was like when Spit- 
bead was thus blocked with ice-floes. Is it possible to believe that tho plants 
of the south of England, many of which can barely hold their own during a 
severe winter nowadays, could have survived these arctic conditions? 

If the southern points were completely swept away by the cold, the ques- 
tion arises : How did they come back again, especially to islands like Ireland 
and the Isles of Scilly, and how did they obtain their very singular present 
geographical distribution? We are told that the matter is simple enough, for 
Britain has often been connected with tho Continont, and the plants spread 
slowly overland. However, before we adopt the view that for animals and 
plants to spread to islands it is needful to have land-connection, you should 
remember foakatoa, and the rapidity with which the extorminatod flora has 
come back. Also 1 must point out that there are peculiarities in the distribution 
of tbe different elements that go to make up the existing British flora that no 
land -connection will explain. Look at the recent distribution. One of the 
most striking peculiarities is the Pyrenean element in our flora. It is practi- 
oallv confined to two areas, the one in Qomwall and the other in tho West of 
Iraaiid, Geologists nowadays will not agree to the reconstruction of a lost 
' Atlantis to account for this peculiar distribution. 

Undoubtedly since the Glacial Period our islands have seen several oscilla- 
tions of level. There has also been widening and narrowing of straits and 
channels. England has been connected with France near Dover, and also across 
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I lie North Sea with Holland and Denmark. But 20 or 25 metrei aeemi to have 
been the approximate extent of the riee in the south of England. 1 have 
searched in vain for evidence of a greater movement. A shallowing of the sea 
by 26 metres is not nearly sutlicicnt to connect Ireland with Englanc^or Scot- 
land, or the Isles of Scilly with England. Still less would it suffice to connect 
the West of Ireland or Cornwall with the Pyrenees, where the peculiar plants 
find their homo. A rise of land to this amount would not evon bring Scilly and 
the Land’s End appreciably nearer together. 

This limitation of the extent to which we can bridge over the gaps between 
our islands is, however, a point on which there is much difference of opinion, 
and 1 will not insist on the conclusiveness of the evidence as to the extent of the 
oscillations. 

Prom the botanist’s point of view there are, however, other archipelagos 
besides those surrounded by water. No doubt if we can postulate sufficient oro- 
graphic changes plants would spread slowly from land to land during the few 
thousand years that have elapsed since the cold died away. But — and this * but ’ 
is all-important — they would only do so if the soils were suitable. An isolated 
tract of limestone surrounded by clay or by sand is as much an island, as far 
as many of our most peculiar plants are concerned, as if it wore surrounded by 
water. Wo have many such islands— or oases is perhaps a more suitable term 
for them — and no possible ups and downs of the land will connect them. Many 
of them, like the central lunostone district of Ireland, or tho Peak District 
in Derbyshire, or tho West Yorkshire carboniferous limestone, must have been 
isolated from far-distant geological periods, from times before the present flora 
of Britain had any existence. We have a still more difficult problem than this. 
Britain is divided into numerous riveisbasins, for most of which any connection 
with other basins in post-Glacial timet is unthinkable. Yet each basin yields 
numerous aquatic plants and animals of the same species as those found in other 
basins cut of! by high hills. Isolated lakes have their aquatic flora; and even 
artificial ponds, such as the dew-ponds of cur high chalk downs, have a fauna 
and flora closely proportionate in tho number of species with the time that has 
elapsed since the pond was made, or since it last dried up. If no actual con- 
nection between river-basins or isolated ponds is needed for the spread of 
aquatic plants, why need we postulate a land -connection for the land -plants, or 
a bridge of limestone to aid the migration of the limestone plants from crag to 
distant crag? Aquatic plants and limestone plants must obviously in most 
cases have taken leaps of many miles to arrive at their present stations. Our 
plants havo far greater power of crossing deserts and seas than most botanists 
are willing to allow. 

Let us examine the present distribution of one of the most interesting groups 
of British plants. Tho Atlantic or Lusitanian plants form an assemblage be- 
longing mainly to the Pyrenees, and found also in the S.W. of England, and 
again in S.W. Ireland. But they do not occur in the intermediate districts. 
If we look more closely into the composition of this Atlantic flora, as it is 
represented in Britain, we find that only plants with small seeds have been able 
to cross to Cornwall and Ireland, those with large seeds being left behind on 
the Continent. There is only one tree among them, and that is the ArbutuB, 
one of the few trees with minute seeds now living in Europe. A further exam- 
ination confronts us with the puzzle that, whilst various Pyrenean species are 
found also in Cornwall and Kerry, the species occurring in Cornwall and Ii^ 
land arc not the same. The ArhutitB is a case in point; it is wild in Ireland, 
but in no part of England. Erica ciliaiia and E, vagana are English, and not 
Irish ; E. mediterranea is Irish, and not English. 

The local distribution of these plants is equally strange. A few, like 
Pinquicula lusitanica have spread throughout the West Country, wherever the 




are abundant over certain limited arm, to which they are strictly co 
but they are absent from other adjoining areas, though equally suit^. I have 
mapped and examined a good many of these nnd the plants seem in most 

places to be spreading vigorously from certain definite centres, to which chance 
has transported a seed. Thus, Erica cHiaria is confined to three areas, in 
Cornwall, Devon, and Dorset. E, vagana occurs abundantly in the Li 2 sard and 
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again un quilt) different soil lu North Cornwall, bo that the ^er^icntino soil has 
uothing to do with its present distribution. 

Chance introductions of seeds during thousands of years explain the exist- 
ing peculRirities of geographical distribution in a way that no changes of sea or 
land or climate will do. Our alpine flora consists largely of survivors from a 
colder Mriod ; the rest qf our flora, on the other hand, is constantly being added 
to by cnanoe introductions from the nearest continental shore. That is why the 
Atlantic element, and the eastern element, though not consisting to any great 
extent of maritime plants, are confined mainly in Britain to areas within a few 
miles of the coast. Seeds are evidently brought from the Continent and scat- 
tered broadcast over certain coastal districts, and they grow and spix^ad where 
soil and climate are suitable. But the Post-Clacial Period has been so short that 
the process is still incomplete, and the slow spreading inland has only as yet 
extended a few miles. We can still fix the point or points of introduction. 

The most striking elements in the British flora, except the arctic and alpine 
species, have a marked coastal distribution. The plants found correspond to 
those of the land opposite (in which they are often inland, as well as coastal). 
Thus the Cornish plants and those of S.W. Ireland contain a large Pyrenean 
element; Norfolk plants correspond to those of the opposite shore of the 
North Sea; even two or three American plants are found on the coasts facing 
America. 

All the evidence seems, therefore, to point to a steady change and increase in 
our flora, due to occasional introductions. These introductions are, I think, 
now mainly due to birds driven by exceptional gales. But herds of migrating 
bison, deer, and horse have played their part, especially when the Straits of 
Dover were much narrower or non-existent. Packs of wolves which hunted the 
large game, foxes, cats, and especially raptorial birds, which waited for and 
struck down the tired migrants, must also have assisted. Fences and the 
destruction of wild animals have probably rendered the process far slower than 
fonnerly ; but it still goes on, us anyone can see who notes the constant occurrence 
of seedling oaks miles from the nearest tree. 

If 1 am right, therefore, there is no such thing as a native plant in Britain. 
Our flora has been swept away like that of Krakatua; but we have arrived 
at a much later stage of the re-peopliiig in our islands. It seems to mo fur mure 
interesting to watch this process of introduction, change, and spreading than to 
enter into speculations as to what species shall im listed as * natives,* * denizens,* 
or * colonists.* No such differences exist; it is all a question of degree. 

Britain for several thousand years has been receiving colonists from all 
sources, and the process still goes on. The oldest element in our flora, the 
alpine, occurs on nearly all our mountains; for it once occupied the intervening 
areas, and it does not greatly depend on conditions of sod. The limestone, 
aquatic, and Lusitanian flora, on the other hand, are more recent introductions ; 
they can never have occupied continuous areas, and their present distribution is 
full of singular anomalies. These three elements of our flora are steadily grow- 
ing in importance, whilst the alpine element is stationary, or tends to die out. 

The Chairmair (Professor Weiss) then read a letter from Dr. Alfrku 
Busskl Wallace, F.R.S., to Mr. Clement Ecid, in which the following 
passages occur : ‘ I have read your paper on British plants and the Glacial 
Period with great interest, mainly because you support my views of the great 
powers of distribution of plants over the ocean, not only for a few tens of 
miles, but for many hundreds and oven, in rare rases, thousands. I really 
wish you would look up and read again my discussion of the Flora of the 
Azores, in my “ Island Life.*’ In this case there is absolutely no doubt that 
the whole of its plants have been gradually introduced during the latter half 
of the Tertiary Period over a width of qceau of about a thousand miles by such 
causes as vou mention, while the absence of all those genera whose seed 
could not have passed by those means, completes the proof. . . . Bui while, 
therefore, I quite agree with your argument as to the fact of the very large 
nmnber of our species which have been so derived since the Glacial Period, F 
cannot accept your view that the whole has been so introduced, for several 
reasons. It is certain that temperature is only one of many, very many, factors 
that determine the distribution of species; and it is also certain that at the 
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southern limit of the ice>sheet the winter temperature may nave been quite 
mild enough to support a large number of our epeeiet. In a large part of the 
>^outh of England 1 see no reason why hundreds of species may not have lived 
since the pliocene, the covering of snow during the winter being a <5ouiptsusa- 
tion for the lower temperature of the air for a portion of the time. ..." 

Dr. ScHARrr discussed the problem from a zoolo^ica], point of view, dealing 
chiefly with the larger animals living in Ireland m present and past times, 
fu the Irish turf, marl, and cave deposits we find varions mammalian remains. 
The more recent deposits contain remains of the red deer (still living in 
Ireland). Lower down are found those of the reindeer, Irish elk, lemming, 
Arctic fox, hyrena, mammoth, Ac. Many of these large herbivores undoubtredly 
existed at the same time in Ireland. There must therefore have been ample 
food (t.r., plants) available for these creatures at that time. To all appearance 
the nnrlhern species such as lemming, Arctic fox, reindeer, Ac., immigrated 
to Ireland after the animals of a more southern origin were already in the 
country. It is generally believed that the iK>rthem fauna and flora come south 
during the Glacial Period. Hence Dr. Scharlt regarded the whole of the present 
fauna as being of preglacial or eaily glacial origin. It seems evident that these 
animals could only have reached Ireland by a land connection with Great 
Britain. Dr. Schaiff differed from Mr. Reid in regard to tho destruction of 
the Irish mammalian fauna; and was of opinion that the mass of the fauna 
survived the Glacial Period in Ireland. 

Dr. Otto Staff expressed his agreement with the author’s views as to the 
effect of the glaciation of tho British Isles on the flora, and the redmmigration 
of the bulk of the latter in post-glacial times, but combated the theory of the 
presence of the peculiar American, Atlantic, and limestone elements being due 
to chance introduction » over great distances. He described the present distri- 
Imtioii of the American and Atlantic plants in quostum and pointed out thA 
there existed in both cases such gradations of discontinuity as to connect the 
exirome cases with cases of almost continuous areas, the former representing 
merely the last phase of disintegration. In the case of the Atlantic elements, 
many of them reach to, or so closely approach, the English Channel vid the 
West of France, that the asaumptiim of comparatively small climatic changes 
making for a milder climate, such as existed at one time after the withdrawal 
of the great glaciers, seems quite sufficient to explain a former more or legs 
continuous extension of those Atlantic plant areae. There is no need to 
postulate a pleistocene land (onneetion across tho Bay of Biscay, nor extra- 
ordinary cases of seed dispersal by winds or birds. He finally pleaded for 
some action to secure the co-ordination and presservation of all records (in<iluding 
all the rare finds) which bear on the history of the flora of the British Isles. 

Professor C. Scjhrotfr rave a brief account of two theories of the post- 
glacial history of the Rwiss Floi'a. These are (1) the so-called * olinieAl theory * 
of Nathorat, &c., and (2) the new theory of Brockman of the oceanic uaturg 
of the glacial climate. Ho then called attention to recent evidence from the 
Swiss Alps of the great effect of wind on plant distrlbufion. 

Mr. W. B. Wright called attention to the stability of the southern half 
of the British Isles since early glacial times, which is proved by the occurrence 
throughout this area and the north of France of a pre-glacial shoreline, parallel 
to and only a few feet above tho present one. lliis implies that there has been 
little or no recent folding or faulting in this region, and shows that the oscillations 
in tho relative level of land and sea were of a regional character. The presence 
of deeply submerged forests and peat beds throughout the district indicates, 
though it hardly proves, that a land connection existed with the continent"^ ih 
post-glacial times. This connection seems to be demanded for the entry of tin) 
larger mammals, which have found their way into England and Ireland since 
ibhe Ice Age. Dr. Scharff stood almost alone among the scientists of Ireland ifci 
believing that any portion of Dial island could have harboured a temperate 
laona am flora during the maximum glaciation. 

The evidence as to the total extinction of all life oif Krakatoa has been 
qaestioned on the ground that seeds may have been preserved in the old sorfac^ 
dUpesits beneath t^ luai^le of ash, end subseqiiently exposed for growth by the 
rapid formation of rein gulUea known to have followed the eruption. 
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Communications were then read from Professor P. F. Kkndall and 13r. J. 
E. Mare, F.R.S. 

Professor Kendall said in his letter that Mr. Reid had extended to the 
whole ^ the British Isles a generalisation ho himself had ventured to apply 
nearly twenty years ago to the rnso of the Islo of Man. For the purposes of 
this discussion he would restate some of the salient facts regarding the latter 
island. It possesses aVaried relief with hills ranging up to 2,034 feet. The sur- 
face presents a variety of conditions, from swamp and heath to rocky hills and 
narrow glens; while the geological constituents afforded a wide diversity of 
soil and suhsoil. The hydrogra]»hic features are correspondingly varied, and 
the climate is remarkably equable. An island thus cuiiHtituied wxiuld offer con- 
ditions favourable to the maintenance of a largo flora and fauna — yet the island 
js remarkably poor in the number of species of plants, and the indigenous fresh 
water flshns, amphibia, reptiles, and mammals do nut together number a dozen 
species. 

The e.xplanation seems clear that since tho departure of the great if'c-shcet, 
beneath which the island was completely overwhelmed, there has been no land- 
bridge across which terrestrial plants and vertebrates could travel. The whole 
fauna and flora has been inli*oduced by chance agencies across the Irish Sea. 
Ho was of opinion that .since the departure of tho ice, no part of the British 
Isles had been connected wiih the continent. 

Dr. J. E. Make pointed out that it is generally admitted that after the 
Great Ice Age a fieriod iiccurred W'hich was marked by wi<le.sj»rna<l steppe con- 
ditions in Europe and elsewhere. We should expect survivaln of this period to 
exist in areas not now under 8tc})pe conditions, just as survivals of the earlier 
Glacial Period do so where i<’e and snow no longer occupy the hills all the year 
round. 

A group of xerophytes is found growring on tho heaths of the Breiklands of 
North Suffolk and South Norfolk, many of which are not known clsowhero in 
Britain. It is true that they are also found on the physically similar heaths of 
North Germany, but in both casos they may bo survivals from the steppo 
period, which have lingered on in spoU whore tho local conditions somewhat 
icsemble those of steppes. 

Professor 0. Drude maintained that the problem could only be satisfactorily 
attacked by considering continental evidence (r.f/., from the Alps, Germany, 
Scandinavia, &c.), as well as that furnished by Great Britain itself. In Ger- 
many, for exajupie, during the comparatively laic ‘Baltic Tie Age,* when North- 
West Germany was already free from ice, there existed in Saxony a cuiioiis 
mingling of species of various types, forests of Picf'tt exerhn, boreal forms 
Buch as Ledum Linnaa, &r , and also Atlantic species, such as llymcno^ 
yhyllum tunbiidyrnse. Why arc these boreal species absent from the moist 
climate of South England, where they could w^cU grow on the heaths? Prof. 
Drudo answeretl this question by suggesting that South England was occupied, 
even during glacial times, by Atlantic and Lusitanian s}ierius. Although ho 
thought many species survived, some may have boon introduced in post-glacial 
times. 

Dr. F. J. Lewis said that in his opinion the existence of suhmorged peat 
and also of buried forests in places where tree life is now impossible (e the 
western coasts of the Outer Hebrides) point to a former much greater extent of 
land surface. He thought Mr. Reid had underestimated the relative changes in 
level of Sea and land. With regard to tho parallel drawn between Krakatoa 
and the British Isles, the conditions were so different, that no reliable compari- 
son could be mode between re-immigration across a tropical sea, and the same 
process across a strait in cool temperate latitudes. 

Dr. C. H. OsTENTBLD agrcod with Mr, Reid that no temperate species sur- 
vived the Glacial Period in Britain. The importance of * Nunataks * (on which 
plants may have survived) is probably -overestimated ; it is very difficult to pro- 
duce conclusive evidence as to whether a- mountain summit has, or has not, been 
glaciated. Ho was of opinion that tho present flora of Britain originated somo- 
what as follows : (1) The arctic-alpino species survived the glacial period, 
mainly in the South of England ; (2) the bulk of tho flora crossed from the con- 
(.inent by means of a land connection; and (3) some few species (with smaU 

p r 2 
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bhcHs or edible fruits) belonj^itig to the Atlantic, Luflitanian, and American ele- 
monts, arrived by chance, and certain salt-marsh species by ocean currents. 

Mr. R. A. N. Aiirer expressed the opinion that the British alpines did not 
como from the Arctic regions at all. The original home of the great (majority 
of British and European ulpinea was northern Asia, knd the path of their migra- 
tion was east to west, rather than north to south. He accepted the theory up- 
held by some geologists that land connections exiet.ed between Oreat Britain and 
Ireland, and also between England and France, both before and after the main 
period of glaciation. 

Dr. C. E. Moss said it was a mistake to concentrate attention on the local 
Lusitanian species of West Ireland and the south-west peninsula of England. 
These plants are connected by many intermediate ones with certain other 
Atlantic species which, so far as the British Isles are c.oncerned, are limited to 
the southern and eastern coasts of England. TAmonium reticidatum, Suttda 
frutxcnsn^ Salirnrnln prrcnjiiftf &c., are examples of such species. It seems 
probable that they migrated from South Europe along the west c-oast of France 
to the south-east of England, where they iind their northern limits. No land 
connections, no casual dispersal by wind or birds arc needed to account for the 
British distribution of these species; for, being halophytes, their seeds are 
doubtless capable of being carried by ocean drifts. The latter, having an 
easterly trend, may account for the absence of these species from the west of 
the British Isles. The distribution of these species is just as remarkable as that 
of the Lusitanian plants, which belong to the same distributional type. 

Mr. 0. Claridok Dhttct. said he hesitated to accept tho theory of the sup- 
posed post-glacial land ronnertion as an explanation of the occurrence of the 
Lusitanian element in tho Irish Hora. The presence of the remains of the mam- 
moth and hywna in post-glacial depaslti (if indeed they were not pre-glaeial), 
WHS not more remarkable than the absence of the viper and tho mole from the 
Irush fauna. Nor had he heard from the upholders of this theory any sufficient 
explanation of tho great diminution of species in Ireland ns compared with 
England. There was no doubt that many plants could ho widely dispersed by 
birds and wind. As recent evidence of this, ho cited the occurrence of Scirpits 
vinritimm in Berkshire, of Tnhernrcrmnfnnn in Bucks and Oxon; and the ex- 
traordinarily rapid spread of Crepis taraxaci folia over midland England in tho 
lust twenty years. 

Mr. (Element Reid then replied. He said : Tho wide range of tho discussion 
and the late hour allow no time to deal with the various questions that have 
been rawed; 1 would like, however, to return to the two main factors that 
dominate the situation. If I am right, and in this T am only voicing the 
opinion of all geologists who have studied the question, the glaciation and cold 
were so intense that it was impossible for any of the higher animals or plants 
to have surviveil in the greater part of Britain. In the South of England some 
Arctic and North Temperate forms lingered; bnt tho surrounding sea was far 
too cold for much else. 

The poroiid factor i.s tho extent of the connection with the Continent in post- 
glacial times As to this, we cannot speak with absolute certainty; but all 
the big rivers of England cut their post-glacial channels to about 90 feet below 
the present sea-level, and tho Cornish rivers, which flow direct into the 
Atlantic, ent to about tho same depth. This proves that they all had reached 
n definito base-level, below which they could not cut, and this base apparently 
must bo the lowest sea-level of p^-glacinl times. For this reason my map 
shows no connection with the Continent, except near tho Straits of Dover and 
across tho sniithern half of the North Sea. 

The Irish pe^t-bog mammals referred to by Dr. Scharll ore all good swim- 
mers, even the pig, and could quite well have crossed a narrow strait. The 
hyaena of tho caves l)e1ongB to an older period than that under discussion. 
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TUESDAYy SEPTEMBER 5. 

T)ie following Papor was road : — 

The Balance-sh^et of a Plant, By Dr. Fuancis Darwin, F.R.S, 


Discussion on the PrinciiHes oj Constructing Phyto-geograj)hical 

Dr. C. K. Mush, who opened the discussion, briefly truied the history of the 
recently issued Pritish vegetation maps. Those of Edinburgh and of Northern 
Perthshire, by the late Robert Smith, were the first to be published; and these 
were a direct result of the inspiration which R, Smith rer-oivcd from Professor 
Ch. Flahault, of Montpellier, who had previously published ti vegetation map 
of a portion of the South of France. Vegetation maps by Professor O. Drude, 
of Dresden, and of Professor (J. Schroter, of Zurndi, were ])ublished about the 
saino time as that by Flahault; and siiico then many had been published by 
hiwiss, Austrian, and British botanists. 

The opener concluded his I’cmarka by summarising the u.scs of vegetation 
maps. In brief, vegetation maps are just as useful to the botanist and to the 
nation as geological maps. Yet whilst geological maps are prepared and pub- 
lished by a Government Department, the preparation of vegetation maps is left 
to private individuals, who have no definite moans of obtaining publication of 
their work. At the present moment, there are as many completed British vegeta- 
|,ion maps which cannot be published owing to lack of funds as there are of such 
published maps. The time is approaching when it will be necessary to consider 
whether or not the preparation and publication of Bntish vegetation niap.s 
should be placed on precisely the same footing us the preparation and publication 
of geological maps. 

The following also contributed to tlio discussion : - 

Prof. C. Schroter (who exhibited a fine collection of phyto-gcographical maps), 
Prof, O. Drude, Mr. A. O. Tansley, and Dr. E. Rubcl. 


The following Papers were then read ; — 

1. The Water-content of Acidic Peats, By W. B. Crump, M,A. 

Recent ecological researches all emphasise the irnportunco ot edaphic factors 
in determining the distribution of plant associations, and iho complete luck of 
exact data based upon quantitative experimental work. Whdo the nature of 
the soil and the richness or poverty of the soil-water in nutrient salts are factors 
of primary importance, the water-content would seem to be of equal iinpoitance. 
As regards this soil-water it is recognised that some of it, possibly much of it in 
acidic or saline soils, is not available to plants, so that tho determination of 
the available, or what Schimper has termed the physiological, water is also 
desirable. The last point is considered in another paper; the other factors are 
eliminatod by selecting a series of habitats exclusively on siliceous rocks with 
the soil- water deficient in soluble salts, but always more or loss acidic through 
the presence of humus acids. As the alkaline peats differ in all those respects 
and support totally different vegetation, their consideration is reserved. 

The peats examined wore ml obtained on the moorlands of the Southern 
Pennines, and mostly in the neighbourhood of Halifax. The sample was 
selected from the zone of active root absorption, and if not apparently homo- 
geneous it was divided into layers. ' It was taken during dry weather — never 
within a few dtiya of any rainfall — with the purpose of obtaining the minimum 
value. The water-content is exclusively the water that evaporates when the 
peat is exposed to the air at or about 16^ C., and the results are expressed in 
tenns of such air-drf peat. The peat was then oven-dried and subjected to 
combustion to determine tho humus and mineral roeidue. This not only graded 
the peats, but eventually furnished the solution of the problem. Without a 
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knowledge of tho humus-rontent the water'Content was meaningless, and the 

analyses widely discordant. But the ratio reduces them to order. 

Hunius'C/ontciii. <* 

This is most evident in dealing with huccossive layers of tho some section, 
v,g , a peat containing 170 per cent, of water lies immediately above a sandy sub- 
neat with only 30 per cent., and the fine rootlets of bHberry penetrate both. 
But tho ratio is practically the same for each, vi/., 3*0 and 2 9. So, again, the 
ratio will reveal hiiporfii ial diying by its low value when the actual water- 
content may be very high. 

The ratio ^ convenient way of expressing the huinua contcnt 

of the pent. 

Conrlusions. 


1. The ronnine peats form an homologous series, each homologue being suffi- 
ciently distinguished by its water- and humus-contents to separate it from other 
mem lira of ttio series. 

2. These honiologues correspond to the following recognised plant-associa- 
tions 

I. Pare Eriophonim Moor on deep peat (19 analyses) -C'haraoters : Peat very 

pure and uniform ; w.-tler, 3U0-C()() per cent. ; humus, above 80 per cent. ; 
ash, purely vegetable, very low, Under 2 per cent. ; water coefficient, 6'0. 

II. Itocky Edge of Eriophorum Moor (4 analyses ). — Vacnniuvi Myrlillas or 

Kmpetrum dominant. Characters : Peat still very pure, not so deep ; 
water, 2Gn..'UK) per cent. ; humus and ash, as before; water coefficient, 3*0. 

III. Transitional Eriophonun Moor (13 analyses).— A mixed association of 

Erio(>horum, Vatnniutn Myrtiltus, Pterjs, Calluna, Molinia, &c. Cha-* 
meters, peat moderately deep, still pure, but not so unifonn and compara- 
tively dry; water, l()0-2fK) per rent, (average 1(30 per cent.); humus, 
60-80 per cent, (average 04 per cent.) > mineral residue now containing 
rock debris, per cent. ; water coefficient, 2‘G. 

IV. Calluna Moor (28 analyses). — diameters, peat shallow, impure. Two 
typos may be distinguished : (n) wet, with Erica tetralix present ; water, 
60 100 per cent, (average IX) per cent.) ; humus, 20-50 per cent. ; water 
coefficient, above 2*5 (aierage 3-3); (b) typical, water,. average 85 per 
cent. ; water coefficient, 2*0-2'8 (average 2*3). The coarse sandy sub- 
peat, with quartz grains, contains an average of only 25 per cent, water, 
but waiter eoeflicient remains between 2*5 and 3*5. 

V. Midtnia Moor (9 analyses). — This presents the only contradiction of cur- 

rent views both os regards water- and humus- contents, for tho peat is 
quite as pure as that of tho Calluna moor, but distinctly drier. Cha- 
racters, deeper than Calluna peat, but never pure. Water, 30-80 per cent., 
average 56 per cent. ; humus, about 30 jier cent. ; water coefficient, under 
2 (average 1*93). 

3. Tho scries constitutes an edaphic formation. 

Note. — T he consideration of Ihnth PaHurc is omitted. 


2. The Wilting of Moorland Plants, By W. B. Crump, M,A, 

Tho purpose of the investigation, carried out in the summer of last year, is 
to arrive at the physiological water-content of moorland soils. This is dona 
by determining tho water still remaining in the soil when wilting definitely sots 
in, A preliminary sot of experiments made in 1906 had already given fairly 
satisfactory results and a knowledge of the main difficulties and precautions; 
but they wore neither numerous enough nor started sulttcieptly early in the 
season to justify publication. The initial difficulty in the ckse of moorland 
plants is to decide when wilting occurs. The indications oommem In mOsophytas, 
such as flacoidity, drooping or total collapse, are absent ; withering creeps on 
so gradually that one is at a loss to decide where to draw the line. Expenence, 
gained by the sacriftce of some of tb^ plants, furnishes a clue in some cases; 
and in several species, notably Molinia and Briophorum anguotifolium^ a more 
precise test was found in the rolling or folding of the leaves. 
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About nixiy spocimeiiH wore obtained and ostablisbed in pots, ranging from 
44 to 74 inches, during March and April 1910, before the renewal of growth had 
set in. At the end of June nl>out forty were growing satisfnctorily and these 
were prcHerted from rain by a light screen from July onwards. When it was 
apparent that wilting hail set in, the peat or soil was sampled from among 
the roots and air-dried. The table gives a digest of tho results obtained, with 
tho exception of such &8 are not satisf.actory from over drying or other causes. 
The humus and water remaining in the soil are exiiressed in toriiis of tho air-diy 
soil. The fuilher loss «t is iu>t entered. 

The ratio w'ater/humus is a better index of the state, of the soil than is the 
water-eontent, for it shows less individual lluctuati<m. Comparison with its 
norma] value shows the following approximate relations to exist ■ — 


One-third of tho wat.(T-contei»t of peat is non-a vailiihle in the 
cast^ of . . . Ericn Tfiraiix Molinia, Ptnin. 


One-quarter 
One-tifth . 
One-sixth . 
One-seventh 
Ono-ninth . 


Dt'nrhatnpviUt NarduA^ 

CaUvnn^ in pure peat. 

Varrinium Agro/tfin. 

Erwphorum spp.. ('allvna, in sandj’ laat. 
Vnrnnium VHu-Idairi. 


The analyses also show the infliieneo of the soil. Though not numerous 
from this point of view, the water/ hiiinna ratio is highest in the ease of a heavy 
loam, and higher for a pure peat than a sandy peat. Conversely, the time taken 
to produce wilting is I<inge.-«t w'ith a sand and sandy peat, and shortest in the 
case of loam. 


Wafer rnntcut of Air-dry Soifit when Wilting sets in. 


Pli4nt 

1 

No. of 

] I'rrkMl of 
Droua^il, 

1 oolra 

i 

1 i=oU 

! 

1 UumuH, 
j i>er Cl nt. 

; Water 1 

non-avallablr, 
ficr rent j 

' Water 

iiumiiii j 

1 

Kriftphorum mgu^i- 


! 

1 

1 

i 

Mean 

kuwf'f* Mean ' Hengo 

foltum , . 

1 ® 

1 ^ 


1 72 13 

j 32 

, 68-32 

0*81 

t l*0-0*66 . 

K, voffinaium , 


1 .s 

72 34 

! 32 

[C6-41 

0*S8 

1*0 -0*7 1 

j Vacrinium Mvrtillus 

* 

n 


72-04 

1 36 

1 41-32 

0*40 

1 0*60-0*4 

V. VuUt’ldaa , 

1 4 

A 

*» 1 

04-32 

21 

1 28-14 . 0-30 

j 0*1-0*24 

' Catluna tulgwU 

0 

2-5 

fS 

78-04 

27 

34 -22 

, 0*47 

' 0 «-()*38 


1 6 


aandv pest 

30-4 , 


12 1 

1 0*32 

0*33 0*27 


1 


Band 





I 


1 2 


loam 

11-10 1 

0‘8 

6-3 5 

0-.33 

'or».>}-0*32 

KruaTetralir^. 

» 

2 

pottt 

58 21 1 


75 22 

1*2 

1 *3-1*0 

Vimt agutiina . 

1 2 

i 

sandv peat 

28-18 

20 

24-17 

0*9 

0*03-0*86 

1 Molwia eoenUm 

1 4 

prut 

60-38 j 

SB 1 

1 47-29 

0*6 

0*7 0*6 1 

Dc$i'ltampt » fleruQMa 

: 2 

3 

80-74 

01 

03- 4.3 

0*7 

0*8-0 6 

1 

.1 ! 

HjuuJ V* peut 

M 1 

13 


0*4 



1 

» I 

hand 

4-0 1 

1-4 


0*8 



1 

2 i 

loam 

B 1 

J8 . 


J*4 


KarduM stHeta . 

1 

3 

peat 

70 1 

47 


0*00 


Agrostis vuigntU . ' 

1 

1 

1 

sand 

3-0 1 

' 2*n 

i 

0*30 

1 




1 Oror-dried. 







WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBEJi 0. 

. Tho following Papers and Reports were read : — 

1. Qn the Presence of Sugar in the Tissues of Laminaria. By S. Man gram. 

Laminaria digitata and L. saceharing have been examined for sugars at varioua 
timea of the year by means of Scnft*s method of forming osazones. 

The material used was either sent in sea-water from Aberystwyth by Professor 
Xsjip, and eiamined as soon as received at Cambridge, or was gathered ni the end 
of lifiproh at Port Krin, lele of Man, and investigated at once at the marine 
mologioal labcnratory. 

Qbaervationa were made upon sections cut from the stipe, the region of new 
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growth, and from tho lamina. Crystalline osazones have been found in the 
<‘(>rtical rolls, the sieve- tubes, and the hyphat in both species, and particularly at 
the time of formation of the new lamina in L, dinit ata. Some of the crystals in 
the latter plant very closely resemble those yielded by Maltose, but tkoir exact 
identity is at present unknown. 

This production of osazones in the hyphns and in the sieve-tubes after treat- 
ment with Sonft’s reagent affords experimental evidence’ in support of the con- 
ducting and storing function hitherto assigned to these elements mainly on account 
of their structure. 

2. The Structure and Function o/ the Boot-nodulvs oj Myrica Gale. 

By Professor W. K. Bottom ley, M.A. 

The root-nodules of Afyricn Cah arise as modifications of normal lateral roots 
which by branching form the characteristic ‘clusters* covered with rootlets 
growing out through the end of each nodule or branch. The branching is due 
to the outgrowth of lateral roots, and not to dichotomy of the apex of the 
primary nc^ule, as in the root-n<idulea of CycAS, Alnus, and Ehragniis. 

In transverse section a young nodule ahows a central tetrarch vascular 
cylinder surroiiiided by an endoderniis of cells filled with oil drops. The cor- 
tical tissue conlkins (u) numerous ‘bacterial cells,’ in which the bacteria can bo 
seen by treatment with Kiskalt’s Amyl Gram stain; and (6) colls filled with oil 
drops. Towards the apex of the no<lulo ‘infection threads’ can be seen pass- 
ing from cell to coll, and the whole nodulo is protected on the outside by two 
or three layers of cork cells. 

When the growth of tho nodule is nearly complete the end of the stele, sur- 
rounded by a few cortical cells, grows on and out from the apex of the nodule, 
and forms a thin rootlet. Around the end of the nodule usually three (occa- 
sionally only two) branches arise a.s lateral swellings which grow and repeat 
exactly the structure of the primary nodule, with a rootlet growing out from 
the apex of each branch. By repeated branching tho typical ‘cluster* nodules 
are formed. 

Pure cultures of the bacteria from the ‘ bacterial cells * show small rod-like 
organisms identical in appearance and stnictiiro with PsevdomonaH radinroln, 
the organism found in all leguminous nodules, and give a definite fixation of 
nitrogen when grown in Erlenmeyer flasks ; — 

Control flask 0*53 mgr. N. per 100 o.o. 

Inoculated flask ...... 2-58 „ „ „ „ 

Young Myrica nlants grown in pots in soil deficient in nitrogen flourished well 
if possessing nodules, if without nodules on their roots they soon died. 

Evidently the root-nodulos of Myrica are concerned with the assimilation 
of atmospheric nitrogen, as are tho root-nodules of Cycas, Alnus, EWagnus', and 
Podocarpus. 

3. Some Effects of Bacteriotoxins on the Oermi nation and Groujih of Plants. 
By Professor W. B. Bottomley M.A. 

An aqueous extract of well-rotted manure or fertile soil, obtained by treating 
100 grm. of manure or soil with 500 c.c. of isotonic salt solution and filtering 
through a Pukall filter, has an injurious effect on the germination of seeds and 
their further growth in sand, even when supplied with normal food-solution* 
Thia inhibitory effect of the extract can be destro/ed by boiling. The harmful 
effect is due to the presence of certain bacteriotoxins, probably of the nature of 
toxalbumoses, formed by the activities of the decomposition and denitrifying 
bacteria in the manure or the soil, and by heating the toxic influence is destroyed 
and the substance rendered available as a nutrient. 

Experiments with germinating aeedi of mustard, turnip, tares, and barley 
give support to this theory. Seeds germinated in pots containing sand moistened 
with (u) distilled water, (&) aaline solution, (e) raw extract, (d) boiled extract 
showM that the raw extract almost {ireventeo geraiination and the anbsequent 
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growth was very feeblo, whilst the boiled extract, although slightly retarding 
germination at first, soon apxieared to benefit the seedlings which became stronger 
and healthier than those grown without extract. 

Tli^ extract was also found to have a marked influence on the growth of 
certain soil organisms. It stimulated the growth of denitrifying bacteria, and 
inhibited tho growth of the nitrogen fixing bacteria, lloih these effects were 
destroyed by boiling \ho extract. 


4. Tlie Poly'phyletic Origin of Comac^cB. By A. S. Horne, B.5c., F-G,S. 

This conception of tho phylogony of Cornacoao has rosnlled from a detailed 
study of the structure of the flower of several genera of Curnaceui and a com- 
parative study of the effects brought about by progressive sterilisation and 
reduction in the ovary of the Oaprifoliacea*, HamamclidaccfP, and Araliacecn. 

A series may be found among Capri foliacesB showing every intenncdiate stapo 
in reduction between ovaries of the LeyrpHtena type (double rows of ovules in each 
chainbor) and uniovular ovaries (Viburnum). The changes exemplified by this 
series are accompanied by alterations in the vascular structure of the ovary 
{Viburnum) and by modifications in the vascular supply to tho ovule (Symphon- 
carpus). Progressive reduction trends towards tho uniovular condition, hut each 
geniM pursues an independent course of development towards this condition 
(Lonicera, Symnhoricarpus, VihurnufUf Sombmus). 

The terminal ovules of Aralia, Davidin^ and Viburnum have had, in each case, 
a separate evolutionary history. 

The flowers of Cornace® possess certain general resemblances, such a.«;, for 
instance, with respect to polypetaly, epigyny, Ac , whilst the ovaries or loculi of 
a ilumlier of genera are uniovular with terminal ovules. They possess, however, 
peculiarities with regard to (a) structure of tho ovary (CoinuM); (b) vascular 
structure of the ovarv (Oarrya) ; (o) vascular supply to tho ovule {(IrMinia ) ; 
(d) form of ovule (fiavidin) ; (e) structure of micellus (Aucuha) ; (/) vascular 
rudiments (Auruba). 

It is suggested that these poculiarities indicate different origins. The general 
resemblances in iTbructure do not appear to be of any considerable value m 
establishing close relationships within the order, but, on the oilier hind, are to be 
regarded as striking parallelisms brought about as a result of the operation of 
similar evolutionary processes upon distantly related forms. 


5. The Chromosomes of the Hybrid Primula kowensis. By Miss L. Dianv. 

Much attention has of late been directed upon the cytology of hybrids, for 
the behaviour of the nuclei of offspring derived from the union of unlike parental 

g erm cells may one day throw some light on tho great unsolved problem of 
erodity. 

As the hybrid, P, kewensis, has so interesting a horticultural histoiy, it 
seemed that a record of its cytology might be of value. The investigation has 
proved both easy and productive, as the nuclear phases are clear and well defined, 
and the chromosome numbers are low. 

The original P, kewemis plant appeared among a pure batch of P. florihundn 
seedlings at Kew in 1899. It was noticeable on acc>ount of its more robust 
growth, and its different foliage, and was believed to be a cross between P. fiori- 
bunda and P, vertieillata. This supposition was verified the following year, when 
the cross was made artificially, and resulted in a good proportion of P. kewensia 
seedlings. The hybrid, P. kewensis, proved to be sterile, and bore only ‘thrum- 
eyed* flowers. 

Some years afterwards in Messils. Veitch’s nurseries a single ‘pin-eyed* 
flower was noticed. This was promptly fertilised, good seed was set, and the 
resultant plants possessed both ‘ Ihrum-eycd * and ‘ pin-eyed * flowers, and were 
fertile. Thus the whole fertile, or seedling, stock of P. ktwtnaU owes its origin 
to the one * pin-eyed ’ flower on the sterile, or type stock of P. kawansia. 
Messrs. Veitch have since, by selection, produced the variety, P. ktwtnais 
farinosa, which accentuates the mealinesp of the parent, P. vfrtirillatq, 
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As regardfi the nnmbers of the ckromoBoniei in the various generations, the 
parents of P. ktwtnm (sterile) have identically the same number of chromosomes, 
and, as might be expected, this number is repeated in the hybrid. Thus P. 
florthvndQf P. vertirt/latOf and P. kev^tnsis (sterile) all have 18 (JJ, x) ah'd 9 {x) 
chromosomes. The surprising phenomenon occurs in the seedling, P. kewenais, 
for there, instead of the familiar 18 (2 x) and 9 (x) chromoson>eB, there arc 
36 (2 x) and 18 (x) chromosomes. 

By some moans either at, or subsoquont to, the fertilisation of the * pin flower ' 
on the sterile stock the number of chromosomes has been duplicated. This doubled 
number is continued throughout the generations of tlie fertile P, ktwvnau, and 
is also characteristic of the variety, P. kewensia faiinoaa. 

This increase in the number of chromosomes cannot be accounted for by 
apogamy. The divisions of the embryo sac mother nuclei of both the sterile 
and of the fertile forms are normal, and in the one case 9 (x) chromosomes, 
and in the other 18 (x) chromosomes are to be seen st meiosis, wnile in the sur* 
rounding tissue there are correspondingly 18 (2 x) and 36 (2 x) chromosomes. 

The doubled number of chromosomes has since reappeared in a cross made in 
1910 by Coutls, the foreman, at Kew, between P, icrfirillata and P. finri- 
bunda var. isaheUina. The resulting hybrids not only resemble P, krwrnais 
farinosa in their external features, but also possess 36 (2 x) chromosomes. 

This remarkable sudden duplication of chromosomes has its counterpart in 
the (Enolheras. (JC. Lamarcktana has 14 (2 x) and (7 x] chromosomes, while GU, 
ijigtiA, which mutated from (E. Lamarrkutna^ has 28 (2 x) and 14 (x) chromosomes. 
Like the fertile P, kewensisy (E. gigaa has again arisen from other sources * once 
as a hybrid, and once from a pure strain of iP], sMhrrvia. In the (Enothoras, 
as there is no evidence of the addition <»f new unit characters, the doubling of 
the chromosomes is believed to be brought about by longitudinal flssion. In the 
Priinulas the phenomenon is apparently associated with the change from the 
sterile to the fertile condition. 

One other interesting fact lias emanated from the 1910 Primula hybrids. 
P. ftoribunda var. imhitlina, with its 18 (2 x) and 9 (x) chromosomes, when 
crossed with 1*. kewensisy seedling form, with its 36 (2 x) and IH (x) chromo- 
somes, has offspring whuh resemble the .seed parent, P. ilorthnndn var. ianhH- 
Una, both in external characters and in the numoer of the chromosomes. By some 
regulating prea-ess the sum of 9 (x)-bl8 (x)~X8 (2x). 

Again, an analogy is to be found in the CEnotheras. (E, fata, 14 (x) and 
7 (x) chromosomes, crossed with (E. gigoa, 28 (2 x) and 14 (x) chromosomes, re- 
sults in a hybrid with 21 (2 x) chromosomes. According to Oeerts, at meiosis, the 
seven homologous chromosomes, derived from either parent, pair, the seven 
supemomerary unpaired chromosomes disintegrate. In this way the x. number 
of chromosomes in the hybrid is reduced to that of the parent which possesses 
the lowest number 

Such aro the facts concerning the chromosomes in the parents of the hybrid 
P. kewensia, in the hybrid itself, and in the ensuing generations. A detailed 
and comparative account of the cytology of this series of Primulas will be 
published shortly. 

6, O’! the Flora of Shetland, with some reference to iU Ecology 
By W. West. 


7. The Ooourrence of Oidium Enon 3 nni-Japonic{e in Southern England, 
By Sir Danirl Morris, K.CM.Q, 

8. BfifcH on the Structure of Fossil Plants * — Sco Reports, p. 176- 

0. HtfoH on the Sx'pe/nmntal Study of Heredtty.—aoo Repo^t^ p. 176. 
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10. Report on ike Survey of Clare Island , — Soc Reports, p. 170. 

Y. 

11. Report on the Registration oj Botanical Photographs, 

• See Reports, p. 177. 


12. Jrtcrhn Report on the Promotion of the Study of the Plnht Life of the 
British Islands, and the preparation of the Materials for a National 
Flora, 


SUB-SECTION OF AGRICULTURE. 
rHAiR.\fAN. — W. Bateson, M.A., F.R.S. 


rnu/tSBAY, AhaUiyT in. 


The Chainuan delivered the foliowinjc; Addresa : — 

The invitation to preuide over the Agricultural Sub-Jtoclion on thia occasion 
naturally gave me great pleasure, but after accepting it 1 have felt embarrass- 
ment in a considerable degree. The motto of the great Society which hag been 
responsible for so much progress in agricultural affairs m this country very clearly 
expj'esses the subject ot our deliberations in the ^vords ‘ Practice with Science,’ 
and to be competent to address you, a man should be well conversant with both. 
But even if agriculture is allowed to include horticulture, as may perhaps be 
generally conceded, I am sadly conscious that my special qualifications are much 
weaker than you have a right to demand of a President. 

The aspects of agriculture from which it offers hopeful lines for scientific 
attack are, m the main, three : Physiological, Pathological, and Genetic. All 
lire closely interrelated, and for successful dealing with the problems of any one 
of these departments of research, knowledge of the results attained in the 
others is now almost indispensable. 1 myself cun claim personal acquaintance 
with the third or genetic group alone, and therefore in considering how science 
is to be applied to the practical operations of agriculture, I must necessarily 
choose it as the more special subject of this address. 1 know very well that 
wider experience of those other branches of agricultural science or practical 
agriculture would give to my remarks a weight to which they cannot now pretend. 

Before, however, proceeding to these topics of special consideration, 1 have 
thought it not unfitting to say something of a more general nature as to the scope 
of on applied science, such as that to which we here are devoted. Wo are wit-' 
jiesaing a very remarkable outburst of activity in the prumotioii of science in iU 
application to agriculture. Public bodies distributed throughout this country 
and our possessions are organising various enterprisps with that object. Agricul- 
tural research is now everywhere admitted a proper subject for University sup- 
port and direction. 

With the institution of the Development Grant a national subsidy is provided 
on a considerable scale in England fpr the first time. 

At such a moment the scope of ibis applied science and the conditions under 
which it ma^ most successfully be advanced are prominent matters of considera- 
tion in minds of most of us. We hope great things from these new ven* 
tores. We are, however, by no means the first to embark upon them. Many 
of tho other great nations have already made enormous efforts in the same 
direction. We have thoir experience for a guide. 
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Now, it is not in dispute that wherever agricultural scienoe has been properly 
organised valuable results have been attained, some of very high importance 
indeed ; yet with full appreciation of these achievements, it is poseibl'o to ask 
whether the whole outcome might not have been greater still. In the course of 
recent years 1 have come a good deal into contact with those who in various 
countries ore taking part in such work, and 1 have lieen struck with the unani- 
mity that they have shown in their comments on the conditions imposed upon 
them. Those who leoeive large numbers of agriculture bulletins purpoHing to 
givo the results of practical trials and rcseai'ches will, 1 feel sure, a^ree with 
1110 that with certain notable exceptions they form on the whole dull reading. True 
they are in many cases written for farmers and growers in special districts, 
rather than for the general scientific reader, but 1 have sometimes asked myself 
wheiher those farmers get much more out of this literature than I do. I doubt 
it greatly. Nevertheless, to the production of these things much labour and 
expense have been devoted. I am suio, and 1 believe that most of those engaged 
in those productions themselves feel, that the effort might have been much better 
applied elsewhere. Work of this unnecessary kind is done, of course, to satisfy 
a public opinion which is supposed to demand rapid returns for outlay, and to 
prefer immediate apparoiit results, however trivial, to the long delay which is the 
almost inevitable accompaniment of any seiiuus production. For my own part, 

1 greatly doubt whether in this estimate present public opinion has been rightly 
gauged. Enlightenment as to the objects, methods, and conditions of scientific 
research is proceeding at a rapid rale. 1 am quite sure, for example, that no 
organisation of agricultural research now to be inaugurated under the Develop- 
ment Cuimnission will be subjected to the conditions laid down in 1887 when 
the Experimental Stations of the United States were established. For them it 
is decreed in section 4 of the Act of Establishment : — 

* That bulletins or reports of progress shall be published at said stations 
at least once in three months, one copy oi which shall be sent to each news- 
pa[)er in the States or Territories in which they are respectively located, 
and to such individuals actually engaged in farming as may request the 
same and as far as the means of the staiiou will permit.’ 

It would be difficult to draft a condition more unfavourable to the primary 
pui^ose of the Act, which was ’ to conduct original researches or verify experi- 
iiients on the physiology of plants and animeds.’ 1 cun scarcely suppose the 
most prolific discoverer should be invited to deliver himself more than once a 
year. Not only docs such a rule compel premature publication — that nuisance 
of modern scientific life -but it puts tlie investigator into a wrong attitude to- 
wards his work. He will do best if he forget the public and the newspaper 
of his IState or Territory for long periods, and should only return to them when, 
after repeated verification, he is quite certain he has something to report. 

In this I am sure the ^st scientific opinion of all countries would be agreed. 
If it is true that the public really demand continual scraps of results, and 
cannot trust the investigators to pursue research in a reasonable way, then 
the public should be plainly given to understand that the time for inaugurating 
researches in the public’s name has not arrived. Men of science have in some 
decree themselves to blame if the outer world has been in any mistake on these 
points. It cannot be too widely known that in all sciences, whether pure or ap- 
plied, research is nearly always a very slow process, uncertain in production, and 
full of disappointments. This is true, even in the new industries, chemical and 
electrical, for instance, where the whole industry has been built up from the begin- 
ning on a basis developed entirely by scientific method and by the accumulation 
of precise knowledge. Much more must any material advance be slow in the case 
of an ancient art like agriculture, where practice represents the casual experi- 
ence of untold ages and accurate investigation is of yesterday. Problems 
moreover relating to unorganised matter are in their nature simpler than 
those concerned with the properties of living things, a region in which accurate 
knowledge is more difficult to attain. Here the research of th^ present day can 
aspire no higlier than to lay the foundation on which the following generations 
will build. When this is realised it will at once be perceived that both those 
who are erigaged in agricultural research and those who are charged with the 
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BUporviBion and control of llicso rescarchcB muni bo prepared to exercise a largo 
meaflure of patience. 

The applicable aeicnee muflt be created before it ean bo applied. It ia with 
the discovery and development of Biuh acienco that agrieuliiital reaearch will for 
long enough beat occupy its energies. Sometimes, truly, there come momenta 
when a series of obvioiw improvements in practice can at once be introduced, 
but this happens only when the penetrative genius of a Paateur or a Mendel has 
worked out the way into a new region of knowledge, and returns with a treasure 
that all can use. Given the knowledge it will soon enough become applied. 

I am not advocating work in the clouds. In all that is attempted we mnsb 
stick near to the facts. Though the methods of research and of thought must be 
strict imd academic, it is in the farm and the garden that they must be applied. 
If inspiration is to be found anywhere it will be there. The investigator will do 
well to work 

'As if his highest plot 
To plant the bergamot.* 

It is only in the closest familiarity with phenomena that we ran attain to 
that perception of their orderly relations, which is the beginning of di.srovery. 

Tothecreationof applicable bcionce the very highest gifts and training ore well 
devoted. In a foreign country an eminent man of science was speaking to me 
of a common friend, and ho said that as our friend's qualifications were not of 
the first rank he would have to join the agricultural side of the university. I 
have heard remarks of similar disparagement at home. Now, whether from the 
standpoint of agriculture or pure science, I can imagine no policy more stupid and 
shortsighted. 

The man who devotes his life to applied science should bo made to feel that 
he is in the main stream of scientifio progress, ff he is not, both hi.s work and 
science at largo will sufTer. The opportunities of discovery are so few that we 
cannot afford to miss any, and it is to the man of trained mind who is in con- 
tact with the phenomena of a great applied science that such opportunities are 
most often given. Through his hands pass precious material, the onteome 
sometimes of years of effort and dewgn. To toll him that ho must not pursue 
that inmiiry further because ho cannot foresee a iHre< t and immediate appli- 
cation of the knowledge he would acquire, is, I believo alrnf)st always, a cour.so 
detrimental to the real interests of the applied Fciente. I could mime specific 
instances whero in other countries thoroughly competent and zealous investiga- 
tors havo by the short-vsightodnoss of superior ofHcialB boon thu.s debarred from 
following to their conclusion researches of great value and novelty. 

In this country whore the Development Commission will presumably for many 
years be the main instigator and controller of agricultural research, the const i- 
tiition of the Advisory Board, on which Science is largely represented, forms 
n guarantee that broader counsels will prevail, and it is to bo hoped that n<'t 
merely this inception of the work, but its future administnition also will be 
guided in the same spirit. So long os a train of inquiry continues to extend, and 
new knowdedgo, that most precious commodity, is coming in, tlio cnterpiise will 
not be in vain and it will be iisnnlly worth while to pursue it. ^ 

The relative value of the different parts of knowledge in their appliiat oq 
to industry is almost impossible to estimnUs and a lino of work should not be 
abandoned until it leads to a dead end, or is lost in a desert of detail. 

We have, not only abroad, but also happily in this country, several private 
firms engaged in various industries — I may mention especially metallurgy, phar- 
macy, and browing— who have set an admirable example in this matter, insti- 
tuting researches of a costly and elaborate nature, practically unlimited in scope, 
connected with the subjects of their several activities, conscious that it is only 
by men in close touch with the operations of tho industry that the discoveries 
can ^ made, and well assured that they themselves will not go unrewarded. 

Let us on our part beware of giving false hopes. We know no hoemony 'of 
sovran use against all enchantments, mildew blast, or damp.* Those who are 
wise among us do not even seek it yet. Why should we not take the farmer 
and gardener into our fullest confidence and tell them this ? I read lately a 
neivapaper interview with a fruit-farmer who was being question^ as to the 
success of his iindertakffig, and spoke of the pests and difficulties with which he 
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had had to contend. Ue was asked whether the Board of Apiculture and the 
srientiOc authorities were not able to help him. Ho replied tnat they had done 
what they could, that they had recommended first one thing and then another, 
and he had formed the opinion that they were only in an oxperimen^l stage. 
Ho was perfectly right, and he would hardly have been wrong had he said that 
in these things science is only approaching the experimental stage. This should 
be notorious. There is nothing to extenuate. To affect etherwise would be un- 
worthy of the dignity of science. 

Those who have the means of informing the public mind on the state of 
agricultural science should make clear that though something ran be done to help 
the practical man already, the chief realisation of the kopos of that science is 
still very far away, and that it can only be reached by long and strenuous effort, 
expended in many various directions, most of which must seem to the uninitiated 
more profftless wandering. So only will the confidence of the laity be perma- 
nently assured towards research. 

Nowhere is the need for wide views of our problems more evident than in 
the study of plnnt-di.seases. Hitherto this side of agriculture and of horticul- 
ture, though full of possibilities for the introduction of scientific method, has 
been examined only in the crudest and most empirical fashion. To name the 
disease, to burn the affected plants, and to ply the crop with all the sprays and 
washes in succession ought not to be regarded os the utmost that science can 
attempt. There is at the present time hardly any comprehensive study of the 
morbid physiology of plants comparable with that which has been so greatly de- 
veloped in nppliration U^ animals. The nature of tlie rHsistance to disease cha- 
fcictoristic of so many varictie.**, and the modes by which it may bo ensured, offers 
a most attractive field fur research, but it is one in which the advance must 
be made by the development of pure science, and those who engage in it must 
he prepared for a long period of labour without ostensible practical results. It 
has seemed to me that the most likely method of attack is here, as often, an 
indirect one. Wo should probably do best if we left the direct and special needs 
of agriculture for a time out of account, and enlisted the services of pathologists 
trained in the study of disease as it affects man and animals, a science already 
developed and far advanced towards success. Such a man, if he were to devote 
himself to the investigation of the same problems in the case of plants could, 
1 am convinced, make discoveries which would not merely advance the theory of 
disease-resistance in general very greatly, but w(>ulil much promote the invention 
of rational and successful treatment. 

As regards the application of Genetics to practice, the case is not very dif- 
ferent. When I go to the Temple Show or to a great exhibition of live-stock nw 
first feeling is one of admiration and deep humility. Where all is so splendidly 
done and results so imposing are already attained, is it not mere impertinence to 
suppose that any advice wo are able to give is likely to bo of value ? 

But as soon as one enters into conversation with breeders, one finds that 
almost all have before them some ideal to which they have not yet attained, 
operations to perform thnt tliev would fain do with greater ease and certainty, 
and that, as a matter of fact, they are looking to scientific research os a possible 
source of the greater knowledge which tliey require. Can we, without presump- 
,tion, declare that genetic science is now able to assist these inquirers? In certain 
selected oases it undoubtedly can—and I will say, moreover, that if the pracUc 4 ii 
men and we studente could combine our respective experiences into one hei^, 
these cases would already be numerous. On the other hand, it isx)qnfldiy clear that 
in a ^reat range of examples practice is so far ahead that science can scarcely 
hope in finite time even to represent what has been done, still lees to better the 
performance. We cannot hope to improve the Southdown sheep for iit own 
districts, to take a second off the trotting record, to increase the flavour of 
the muscat of Alexandria, or to excel the orange and pink of the rose Juliet. 
Nothing that we know could have made it easier to produce the Rambler mes, 
or even U> evoke the latest novelties in sweet peas, though it may be claimed 
that the genetic system of the sweet pim is, as things go, fairly well understood. 
To do any of these things would require a control of events so lawless and rans 
that for ages they must probably remain classed aa accidents. On the other 
hand, the modes by which combinations can be made, and by which new formif 
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can be fixed, are through Mend^ian analyaia and the recent developtnenui of 

g enetic science now reasonably clear, and with that knowledge much of the 
reeder’s work is greatly simpUfied. This part of the subject is so well under- 
stood t!at 1 need scarcely do more than allude to it. 

A simple and interesting example is furnished by the work which Mr. H. M. 
Leake is carrying out in the case of cotton in India. The cottons of quality 
grown in India are mdnopodial in habit, and are consequently late in flowering. 
In the United Provinces a comparatively early- flowering form is required, aa 
otherwise there is not time for the fruits to ripen. The early varieties are sym- 
podial in habit, and the primary apex does not become a flower. Hitherto no 
sympodial form with cotton of high quality has existed, but Mr. Leake has now 
made the combination needed, and bos fixed a variety with high-class cotton 
and the sympodial habit, which is suitable for cultivation in the United Pro- 
vinces. Until genetic physiology was developed by Mendelian analysis, it is 
safe to say that a practical achievement of this kind could not have been made 
with rapidity or cjeriainty. The research was planned on broad lines. In the 
course of it much light was obtained on the genetics of cotton, and features of 
interest were discovered which considerably advance our knowledge of heredity 
in several important respects. This work forms an admirable illustration of 
that simultaneous progress both towards the solution of a complex physiological 
problem and also towards the successful attainmeut of an economic object which 
should be the constant aim of agricultural research. 

Necessarily it follows that such assistance as genetics can at present give 
is applicable more to the case of plants and animals which can be treated 
as annuals than to creatures of slower generation. Yet this already is a large 
area of operations. One of the greatest advailces to be claimed for the 
work is that it should induce raisers of seed crops especially to take more 
hopeful views of their absolute purification than have hitherto prevailed. It is 
at present accepted as part of the natural perversity of things that most high- 
class seed crops must throw * rogues,’ or that at the best the elimination of 
these waste plants can only be attained by great labour extended over a vast 
period of time. Conceivably th^t view is correct, but no one acquainted with 
modern genetic science can believe it without most cogeiit proof. Far mot# 
probably we should regard these rogues either as the product of a few definite 
individuals in the crop, or even as chance impurities brought in by accidental 
mixture. In either case they can presumably be got rid of. 1 may even go 
further and express a doubt whether that degeneration which is va^ely sup- 
posed to be attendant on all seed crops is a physiological reality. Degenera- 
tion may perhaps affect plants like the potato which are oontinually multiplied 
asexually, though the fact has never been proved satisfactorily. Moreover it 
is not ill question that races of plants taken into unsuitable climates do degenerate 
rapidly from uncertain causes, but that is quite another matter. ^ 

The first question is to determine whether a given rogue hiw in it any factor 
which is dominant to the corresponding character in the typical plants of the 
crop. If it has, then we may feel considerable confidence that these rogues have 
been introduced by accidental mixture. The only alternative, indeed, is cross- 
fertilisation with some distinct variety possessing the dominant, or crossing 
within the limits of the typical plants themselves occurring in such a way that 
complementary factors have been brought together. This last is a comparawvely 
infrequent phenomenon, and need not be considered till more probable hypo^ses 
have been disposed of. If the rogues are first crosses the fact con be inune- 
diately proved by sowing their seeos, for segregation will then be evident. For 
example, a truly round seed is occasionally, though very rarely, found on 
vaiieties of pea which have wrinkled seeds. I have three times seen such seeds 
on my own plants. A few more were kindly given me by Mr. Arthur Sutton, 
and 1 have also received a few from M. Philippe de Vilmorin— to both of 
whom I am indebted for most helpful assistance and advice. Of these abnormal 
or unexpected seeds some died withoutv germinating, but ail which did germinate 
in due course produced the normal mixture of round and wrinkled, proving 
t^t a croes had occurred. Oross-fertilisation in oulinary peas is exoessively 
rai^e, but it is certainly sometimes effected. doubUess by the lesf-entter 
{Urgachih) or a hnmMe-bee visiting flowers in which for some reason the pollen 
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hH« been inoperative. But in peas crossing is assuredly not the source of the 
ordinary rogues. These plants have a very peculiar conformation, being tall and 
straggling, with long internodes, small leaves, and small flowers, which together 
give them a rurioue wild look. When one compares them with the typkal cul- 
tivated plants which have a more luxuriant habit, it seems difficult to suppose 
that the rogue can really be recessive in such a type. True, we cannot say 
definitely a priori that any one character is dominant to aitother, but old precon- 
ceptions are so strong that without actual evidence we always incline to think of 
the wilder and more primitive characteristics ns dominants. Nevertheless, from 
such observations as 1 have been able to make I cannot find any valid reason 
for doubting that the rogues are really reoessives to the type. One feature in 
particular is quite inconsistent with the belief that these rogues are in any 
proper sense degenerative returns to a wild type, for in several examples the 
rogues have pointed pods like the cultivated sorts from which they have pre- 
sumably been derived. All the more primitive kinds have the dominant stump- 
ended pod. If the rogues had the stump pods they would fall in the class of 
dominants, but they have no single quality which can be declared to be certainly 
dominant to the type, and 1 see no reason why they may not be actually rtices- 
sives to it after aU. Whether this is the true account or not we shall know for 
certain next year. Mr. Sutton has given me a quantity of material which we ore 
now investigating at the John Tones Horticultural Institution, and by sowing the 
seed of a great number of individual plants separately I anticipate that we shall 
prove the rogue- throwers to be a class apart. . The pure types then separately 
saved should, according to expectation, remain rogue-free, unless further sporting 
or fresh contamination occurs. If it prove that the long and attenuated rogues 
lire loally ret essive to the shorter and more robust tyne, the case will be one 
of much physiological significance, but I believe a parallel already exists in tlie 
case of wheats, for among certain crosses bred by Professor Biffen, some curious 
spelt like plants occurred among the derivatives from such robust wheats ns 
Rivet and feed Fife. 

I'hore is another large and important class of cases to which similar con- 
siderations apply. I refer to the bolting or running to seed of crops grown as 
biennials, especially root crops. It has hitherto been universally supposed that 
the lose duo to this cause, amounting in Sugar Beet as it frequently does to 
five, or even more per cent., is not fireventable. This may prove to be the truth, 
but I think it is not impossible that the bolters can be wholly, or almost wholly, 
eliminated by the application of proper breeding methods. In this particular 
example 1 know that season and conditions of cultivation count for a good deal 
in promoting or checking the tendency to run to seed, nevertheless one can 
scarcely witness the sharp distinction between the annual and biennial forms 
without suspecting that genetic composition is largely responsible. If it proves 
to be so, we shall have another remarkable illustration of the direct applica- 
bility of knowledge gained from a purely academic source. * Ijet not him 
that putteth his armour on boast him as he that putteth it off,* and I am 
cpiito alive to the many obstacles which may lie between the conception of an 
idea and its realisation. One thing, however, is certain, that w'e have now the 
j)ower to formulate rightlv the question which the breeder is to put to Nature; 
and this power and the whole apparatus by which be can obtain an answer to his 
question— in whatever senoo that answer may be given -has been derived from 
experiments designed with the immediate object of investigating that scholastic 
and seemingly barren problem, *What is a species?* If Mendel’s eight years' 
work had l^en done in an agricultural school supported by public money, I can 
imagine much shaking of heads on the County Council governing that institution, 
and yet it is no longer in dispute that he provided the one bit of solid d^overy 
upon which all breeding pra^ice will henceforth be based. 

Everywhere the same need for accurate knowledge is appat^nt, I suppose 
horse breeding is an art which has by the application of common-sense and 
great experience been carried to about ns high a point of perfection as any. 
Yet even here 1 have seen a mistake made which is obvious to anyone accus- 
tom€^d to analytical breeding. Among a number of stallions provided at gmt 
ex(»enBe to improve the breed of horses in a certain district was one which was 
bhown me as something of u curiosity. This particular animal had been bred by 
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olio of Uie provided Biallions uut of an indiffereut coutilry man^. It had been 
kept as an unutjuaUy ^'/jod i<M)king colt, and was now travelling the rountry as 
a breeding stallion, undor the liighost auspices. 1 thought to myself that if 
such a practice is sanctioned by breeding acumen and common-sense, Science 
is not after all so very ambitious if she aspires to do rather better. The breeder 
has continually to remind himself that it is not what the animal or plant looku 
that matters, but what it Anulysis hue taught us to realise, first, that each 
animal and plant is a double structure, and next that the appearance may show 
only half its composition. 

with respect to the inheritance of many physiological qualities of divers 
kinds we have made at least a beginning of knowledge, but there is one class 
of phenomena as yet almost untouched. This is the miscellaneous group of 
attributes which are usually measured in terms of size, fertility, yield, and the 
like. This group of characters has more than common significance to the prac- 
tical man. Analysis of them can nevertheless only become possible when pure 
science has progressed fur beyond the point yet reached. 

I know few lines of pure research more attractive and at the same time more 
likely to load to economic results than an investigition of the nature of varia- 
tion in size of the whole organism or of its parts. By what factors is it caused ? 
By what steps does it procot^d ? By what limitations is it beset? In illustia- 
tion of the application of these questions I may refer to a variety of topics 
that have been lately brought to my notice. In the case of merino sheep I 
have boon asked by an Australian breeder whether it is possible to combine 
the optimum length of wool with the optimum fineness and the right degree 
of crimping. 1 have to reply that absolutely nothing is yet known for certain 
as to the physiological factors determining the length or the fuieneas of wool. 
The crimping of the fibres is an expression of the fact that each paiiicular hair is 
curved, and if free and untwisted would form a corkscrew spiral, but as to 
the genetics of curly hair even in man very little is yet known. But leaving the 
question of curl on one side, wo have in regard to the length and fineness of 
wool a problem which genetic cx{»erimeiU ought to be able to sohe. Note that 
in it, as in almost all problems of the ‘ yield ' of any product of farm or garden, 
two distinct elomeiits are concerned- -the one is s\zf and the other is vumbvr. The 
length of the hair is dcterniined by the rate of excretion and length of the period 
of activity of Clio hair follicles, but the firienesB is determined by the number of 
follicles in unit area. Now analogy is never a safe guide, but I think if we 
had before us the results of really critical ox}>crimonts on the genetics of size 
and number of multiple organs in any animal or even any plant, we might not 
wholly be at a loss in dealing with this important problem. 

A somewhat similar question comes from South Africa. Is it possible to 
combine the qualities of a strain of ostriches w'hich has extra long plumes with 
those of another strain which has its plumes extra lustrous? 1 have not been 
able fully to satisfy myself upon what the lustre depends, but I incline to think 
it is an expression of fineness of fibre, which again is probably a consequence 
of the smallness and increased number of the excreting cells, somewhat as the 
fineness of wool is a consequence of the increased number and smallness of the 
excreting follicles. 

Again the question arises in regard to fiox, how should a strain bo bred 
which shall combine the maximum length with maximum (iiioiieas of fibre ! 
The element of number comes in here, not merely with regard to the number 
of fibres in a stem but also in tw'o other considerations, first, that the plant 
should not tiller at the base, and, secondly, that the decussation of the fiqwcr- 
ing branches should be postponed to the highest possible level. 

Now in this problem of the flax, and not impossibly in tho others T have 
named, wo have questions which can in all likelihood lie .solved in a form which 
will be of general, if not of universUl, application to a host of other cognate 
^^s^uestions. By good luck the required type of tlax may be struck at once, 
in which case it may be fixed by ordinary Mcndeliaii analysis, but if the 
problem is investigated by accurate methods on a largo scale, the resiilts may 
show the way into some of those general problems of size and number which make 
a great part of the fundamental mystery of growth. 

1 see no reason why these things should remain inscrutable. There is indeed 

1011 . 
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a little light already. Wo are well acquainted with a few examples in which 
the genetic behaviour of these properties is fairly definite. We have examples 
in which, when two varieties differing in number of divisions are crossed, the 
lower nuinlier dominates— or, in other words, that the increased number is a 
couBoq lienee of the removal of a factor which prevents or inhibits particular 
divisions, so that they do not take place. It is likely th^t in so far as the in^ 
crea.sed productivity of a domesticated fonn as compared with its wild original 
depends on more frequent division, the increase is due to loss o'f inhibiting fac- 
tors. How far may this reasoning be extended ? Again we know that in several 
plants— peas, sweet peas, /I and certain wheats — a tall variety differs 
in that respect from a dwarf in possessing one more factor. It would be rn 
extraordinarily valuable addition to knoidedge if we could ascertain exactly 
how this factor operates, how much of its action is due to linear repetition, and 
how much to actual extension of individual parts. The analysis of the plants 
of intermediate size has never been properly attempted, but would be full of 
interest and have innumerable bearings on other cases in animals and plants, 
some of much economic importance. 

That in all such examples the objective phenomena we see are primarily 
the consequence of the inter-aciion of genetic factors is almost certain. The 
lay mind is at first disposed, as always, to attribute such distinctions to anything 
rather than to a specific cause which is invisible. An appeal to differences in con- 
ditions — which a moment's reflection shows to be either imaginary or altogether 
independent — or to those vague influences invoked under the name of Selection, 
silently postponing any laborious analysis of the nature of the material selected, 
repels curiosity for a time, and is lifted us a veil before the actual phenomena ; 
and so even critical intelligences may for an indefinite time be satisfied that there 
is no specific problem to be investigated, in the same facile way that, till a few 
years ago, we wore all content with the belief that malarial fevers could be 
referred to any damp exhalations in the atmosphere, or that in suppuration 
the body was discharging its natural humours, in the economics of breeding, 
a thousand such phenomena are similarly waiting for analysis and reference to 
their specific causes. What, for instance, is sel f- sterility T The phenomenon is 
very widely spread among plants, and is far commoner than most |>eopIe suppose 
who have not specially looked for it. Why is it that the pollen of an individual 
in these plants fails to fertilise the ova of the same individual? Asexual multi- 
plication seems in no way to affect the rase. The American experimenters are 
doubtless right in attributing the failure of large plantations of a single variety 
of apples or of pears in a high degree to this cause. Sometimes, as Mr. W. 0. 
Backhouse has found in his work on plums at the John Innes Horticultural 
Institution, the behaviour of the varieties is most definite and specific. He 
carefully self- fertilised a number of varieties, excluding casual pollination, and 
found that while some sorts, for example, Victoria, Czar, and Early Transparent, 
set practically every truit self-pollinat^, others including several (perhaps all) 
Greengages, Early Orleans, and Sultan do not set a sin^e fruit without polli- 
nation from some other variety. Dr. Erwin Baur has found indications that 
self-sterility in Antirrhinum, may be a Mondelian recessive, but whether this 
important suggestion be confirmed or not, the subject is worth the most minute 
study in all its bearings. The treatment of this problem well illustrates the 
proper scope of an applied science. The economic value of an exact determina- 
tion of the empirical facts is obvious, but it should be the ambition of anyone 
engaging in such a research to penetrate further. If we can grasp the raiiotude 
of self-sterility we open a new chapter in the study of life. It may contain the 
solution of the question, What is an individual?— no mere metapnysical conun- 
drum, but a physiological problem of fundamental significance. 

What, again, is the meaning of that wonderful increase in size or in * yield * 
which so often follows on a first cross? We are no longer content, as Vimrian 
teleology was, to call it a 'beneficial* effect, and pass on. The fact has long been 
known and made use of in breeding stock for the meat market, and of late years 
the practice has also been introduced in raising table poultry. Mr. Q. N. 
Collins/ of the U.S. Department of Agriculture, has recently proposed with 
much reason that it might bo applied in the case of maize. The cross is easy to 

* Doreau of Plant Industry, Bulletin No. 191| lOlO, 
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make on a oommeroial scale, and the gain in yield i« striking, the increase 
ranging as high as 95 per coni, ^hese figures sound extravagant, but from what 
I have frequently seen in peas and sweet peas, 1 um prepared for even greater 
increase But what is this increase? How much of it is due to change in 
number of parts, how much to transference of differentiation or homoeosis, as I 
have called it — leaf buds becoming flower-buds, for instance- -and how much U> 
actual increase in eistf of parts? To answer these questions would bo to make 
an addition to human knowledge of incalculably great signifirance. 

Then we have the further question, How and why does the increase dis- 
appear in subsequent generations? The very uniformity of the crossbreds be- 
tween pure strains must bo taken as an indication that the phenomenon is 
orderly. Its subsidence is probably orderly also. Shull has advocated the mo.st 
natural view that heterozygosis is the exciting cause, and that with the gradual 
return to the homozygous state the effects pofis off. I quite think this may be 
a part of the explanation, but I feel difficultie.s, which need not here be de- 
tailed, in accepting this as a complete account. Some of the effect wo may prob- 
ably also attribute to the combination of complemontary fa^-tora; but whether 
heterozygosis, or complementary action, is at work, our experionre of cross- 
hreeding in general makes it practically certain that genetic factors of special 
classes only can have those properties, and no pains should he spared in identi- 
fying them. It is not impossible that such identification would throw light on 
the nature of cell division and of that mcristic process by which the repeated 
organs of living things are constituted, and 1 have much confidence that in the 
course of the analysis discoveries will be made Wai’ing directly both on the 
general theory of heredity and on the practical industry of breeding. 

In the application of science to the arts of agriculture, chemistry, the founda- 
tioi^ of sciences, very properly and inevitably came first, while bitieding re- 
mained under the unchallenged control of simple common -sense alone. The 
science of genetics is so young that when we speak of what it also rati do we 
must still for the most part ask fur a long credit ; but I Hunk that if there is full 
co-operation between the practical breeder and the scientific experimenter, Vo 
shall be able to redeem our bonds at no remotely distant date. In the mys- 
terious properties of the living bodies of plants and animals there is an engine 
capable of wonders scarcely yot suspected, waiting only for the constructive 
government of the human mind. Even in the seemingly rigorous tests and trials 
which have been applied to living material apparently homogeneous, it is not 
doubtful that error has often come in by reason of the individual genetic hetero- 
geneity of the plants and animals chostui. A batch of fruit trees may be ail of 
the same variety, but the stocks on which the variety was grafted have hitherto 
been almost always seminally distinct individuals, each with it« own powers 
of luxuriance or restriction, their own root-systems, and properties so diverse 
that only in experiments on a colossal scale can this diversity be supposed to 
be levelled down. Even in a closely bred strain of cattle, though all may 
agree in their * points,* there may still be great genetic diversity in powers of 
assimilation and rapidity of attaining maturity, by which irregularities by no 
means negligible are introduced. The range of powers which organic variation 
and genetic composition can confer is so vast as to override great dissimilarities 
in the conditions of cultivation. This truth is familiar to every raiser and 
grower, who knows it in the form that the first necessity is for him to get the 
right breed and the right variety for his work. If he has a wheat of poor 
yield, no amount of attention to cultivation or manuring will give him a good 
crop. An animal that is a bad doer will remain so in the finest pasture. All 
pnuse and gratitude to the student of the conditions of life, for he can do, and 
hat done, much for agriculture, but the breeder can do even more. 

When more than fifteen years ago the proposal to found a school of agri- 
onlture in Cambrid^ was being debated, much was said of the importance of 
the chemiatiy of soils, of researches' into the physiological value of food-stuife, 
and of other matters then already prominent on tho scientific horizon. I i«. 
member then interpolating with an appeal for some study of the physiology 
of breeding, which I urged should find a place in the curriculum, and I pointed 
out that the improvement in the strains of plants and animals had done at least 
as much — more, I really meant — to advance agriculture than had been accom- 
plished by other means. My gdvioe found little favour, and 1 was taken to 
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tafik afiorwards by a prominent advocate of the now school for raising a side 
issue Breeding was a purely empirical affajr. Common sense and selection 
coTiiprised the whole business, and physiology flew at higher game. I am, 
ncvertholesg, happy now to reflect that of the work which is making t^e Cam- 
bridge School of Agneultiiro a force for progress in the agricultural world the 
rotnarknble researches and results of my late colleague. Professor Biffen, based 
as they have been on modern discoveries in the pure 'sciences of brooding, 
occupy a high and greatly honoured place. 

In conclusion I would sound once more the notj^with which I began. If we 
are to progress fast there must be no separation made between pure and applied 
science. The practical man with his wide knowledge of specifle natural facts, 
and the scientific student over seeking to find the hard general truths which the 
diversity of Nature hides — truth.s out of which any lasting striicturo of progress 
must be built— have everything to gain from free interchange of experience and 
ideas. To ensure this community of purpose those who are engaged in scientific 
work should continually strive to make their aims and methods known at large, 
neither e.xaggerating their confidence nor conroaling thoir misgivings, 

* Till the world is wrought 
To sympathy with hopes and fears it hcodod not.* 


The following Papers were then read : — 

1, Cider~Sicknc8s» By H. T. P. Barker, 3/./1., and V. Florian Hillier. 

Cidcr-sickncss is a disorder of common occurrence which generally makes its 
appearance in <’iders in the early paH of the summor. The first symptoms of the 
attack are a characteristic frothing of the liquor and a sudden and violent evolu- 
tion of gas. The pleasant fruity character of the cider disappears and a dis- 
agreeable peculiar odour and taste arc produced. After a short time the cider 
generally becomes turbid and sufFors some loss of colour. In some cases the 
turbidity increusc's until the liquor attains a thic k milky condition, while in other 
instances the cider itself remains comparatively clear but a cojiious deposit is 
precipitated. The turbidity is due partly to bacteria mixed with a few yeast 
cells and lorulie, but mainly to the formation of a substance which is thrown out 
of solution in the form of aggregations of minulo droplets or granules which when 
examined mici'oscopic.ally may easily lie mistaken for groups of small cocci. The 
nature of the substance has not yot been fully investigated, but it is possibly 
A derivative of the colouring matters of the cider. It is partially dissolved on 
heating the cider and is, when freshly precipitated, soluble in alcohol. Occasion- 
ally the deposition of this substance is absent in rases of sickness. 

The gas evolved during sickness consists mainly of carbon dioxide, and a small 
pert ontage of hydixigcn is also produced. The specific gravity of the cider falls 
rapidly during sickness, owing to the dcstiuctiun of the sugar, and the percentugo 
of alc'ihol Is incren8e<i. The acidity also rises slightly. Under conditions 
favourable to the disorder the fermentation may continue until the sugar almost 
entirely disappears; but occasionally, for wliat reason it is not at present clear, 
it may suddenly cease, leaving a considerable quantity of sugar, untouched. 
Cid«u' afWr sickness is prone t<» rapid acetificatioii. Ciders most liable to sickness 
arc those containing relatively large amounts of unfermented sugar, and are 
generally those of the best quality. Consequently the loss to the makers is very 
seiioiiH, and probably amounts to several thousands of pounds per annum in the 
West of England alone. Other conditions favouring sickness are a naturally slow 
rate of fomieutation of the cider, a low degree of acidity, and a high temperature. 
Contrary to the generally accepted idea the presence of a large amount of tannin 
in the cider does not appear to offer much check to the disorder. 

Perry is also liable to the same trouble. 

An examination of the flora' of sick ciders has led to the isolation of a 
bacterium which can produce all the symptoms of sickness in sterilised ciders and 
perry infected with pure cultures of it. The characters of the organism have 
been studied in detail. It is motile and facultatively ansBrobic. Its optimam 
temperature of growth is about 30^ C. No growth has been observed above 40” C*» . 
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and at teinporaturea below 12^ to 16° C., growth is extremely slow. It can fer- 
ment dextrose and IcevuloM!, producing alcohol ami uii evolution of gas which 
oonsiBt§ of about 96 per cent, carbon dioxide and 5 per cent, hydrogen. A 
characteristic acid odour rosemblitig that of decaying lemons is also formed in 
dextrose solutions. The ac'idity of the solution is bomewhat inrrea.sed, Inib the 
presence of any of the commoner ovgimic nrids has not been recognised. Neither 
saccharose, maltose, nor lactose appe.ir to be attacked by it. It grows best in 
neutral or vorv slightly acid media. Solutions containing more than 0*5 per 
cent, malic acid are unfavourable to its devehipment. It can ferment beer wort, 
but the characteristic aroma and flavour ot sickness are not produced. (Irowth 
is slight on all the solid media tested. Gelatine is not liquefied by it. 

The most promising measures for combating tho disorder are sterilisation of 
all vessels and appliances which have been eontuniinatcd with sick cider, storage 
at a low temperature, and suitable blending of ciders to raise the acidity above 
(I’S per rent, malic acid and t<i give a moderately rapid normal rate of fermenta- 
tion. It has also been observed that ciders liable to the disorder will escape if 
liottled very early in the .season, whereas if bottled at tho usual period they 
quickly turn sick. 


2 . A Mdhoil of determining the Baking Strength of Single Ears of Wheat. 
By H. W; Harvey, B.A., and T. B. Wood, M.A. 

The advance of plant breeding on Mendelian lines has created a demand for 
methods of discrimination between individual plants, and tins is especially tho 
caso with wheats. The authors have met with some .success in the use of the 
following method for picking out ‘strong* wheats, and take this opportunity of 
commending it to others who may be working on similar lines. 

It has been shown that the physical characters of tho gluten of any given 
wheat depend on the acidity and the salt content of the cell sap.i Tlie authois 
have since found that while certain concentrations of acid and salt cause the 
gluten to become coherent, a certain proportion of the protein is at the same 
time dissolved. Tlio solution of this protoin possesses tho ordinary characters 
of a colloid solution. It is difficult to filter, rather vi.scous, and opalescent. In 
experimenting with water-extracts of various wheats, the authors noticed great 
differences in these characters, e.spocially in opalescence. Tho difference in 
respect of the latter property is greatly increased on addition of ioiline, which 
combines with the dissolved protein and forms a turbidity which has littlo ten- 
dency to settle. Working on these lines, they have devised a method which 
makes it possible to differentiate between flours with samples of about one 
gram. The method is as follows ; 1 gram of the sample is sn.iken with 20 c.c. 
of cold water for one hour and ilien filtered. To 10 c.c. of the more or less 
opalescent solution, 1 c.c. of 0*1 per rent, solution of iodine in potassium iodide 
is added. After standing for one hour, the turbid solution is poured into a nar- 
row tube with a plane-glass bottom. A very small electric lamp is placed 
vertically under the tube. A plunger made of narrow tube with a plane-glass 
bottom is screwed downwards by means of a rack and pinion iiit<» a turbid 
liquid until the filament of the lamp just becomes visible. The depth of the 
liquid is then read off on a scale. Working on thi'se lines, the filament can be 
seen through the following depths : — 



c.m. 

Fife 

3-4 

Karachi .... 

fi-H 

Square Heads’ Master 

10-12 

Riveit . . ^ . 

15-18 


In all these eases the turbiditv goes in the same order as tho shape of tho loaf. 
The method lends itself well to tho testing of single cars. The grain from 
an ear is rubbed out and ground in a small mill. One gram of the metal is 
weighed out and treated as described above for flour. 

The authors have already succeeded in this way in picking out 'strong* and 


* T. B. Wood, J. of Agr, Sc., vol. 2, pp. 139 and 207. 
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‘weak’ pInnU from sorond generation cultures grown by Professor Biffen from 
the following crosses: Polish x Rive tt, FifexRivett, Fife x Hough Chaff. 

The authors aro at present engaged in standardising the method more com- 
pletely. They take this early opportunity of pnblishing a preliminary note, since 
methods of picking out ‘ strong ’ and * weak ^ individual plants are so urgently 
needed. ' 

3. Tlie Effects of Ventilation on the Tem^perature and Carbon Dioxide of the 
Air of Byres. By James Hendrick, B.Sc. 

It ie Arnily believed among dairy farmers in, at any rate, many parts of the 
country that it is important to keep the byres warm if dairy cows are to give 
a full dow of milk. It is not economical to maintain the temperature in winter 
by artificial heating, and in order to keep it up by the heat of the animals thorn- 
selves it is usual for fanners to restrict the ventilation, especially in byres where 
the cubic capacity per animal is great. The temperature is thus maintained by 
keeping in the warm polluted atmosphere, and the colder and more boisterous the 
weather the more the ciroulation of air is restricled. 

The author was associated with the late Mr. John Spier, Newton Farm, 
Glasgow, in carrying out experiments on the ‘ Influence of Temperature on Milk 
Yield.* Jn experiments earned on during the winters 1908*09 and 1909-10 cows 
were divided into two lots, and one lot was kept warm by restriciiflg ventilation 
in the usual way, while the similar byre in which the other lot was kept was 
well ventilated, no matter what the temperature fell to. In cack winter the expe- 
riment was carried on at five different centres. Jn 1908 09, 100 cows were under 
experiment, and in 1909-10, 104 cows. 

Temperature records for all byres w«re continuously kept during the whole 
course of the experiments. Jn order to measure the pollution of the air the 
carbon dioxide gas was determined periodically. The average temperature for 
the whole period, November to Marcli, was in 190B-09, in the byres with re- 
stricted ventilation, 69*4® F., and in the freely ventilated byres 49*8® F. ; and 
in 1909-10 in the byres with restricted ventilation 57*3® F., and in the freely 
ventilated byres 49*0® F. 

The carbon dioxide found is Ahown in the following table : — 

Partf^ of CO 2 10, (XX). 


1908-09 I 1009-10 


1 

Variation 

Avarage 

, Variation 

Average 

Restricted vontilution 

9 0 to 88*9 

30'8 

9*0 to 106*5 

29*6 

Free ventilation 

0*5 to 24-8 

12*1 

3*5 to 40 0 

16*3 


The carbon dioxide in the byres with restricted ventilation is on the average 
nearly twice as high as that in th^ freely ventilated byres. In both cases 
gi'eat variations were founc) between different samples. In neither case wa^ the 
air on the average very pure, but in many cases the impurity, as indicated by the 
carbon dioxide, was very serious in the byres with restricted ventilation. 

The byres used in these experiments were distinctly above the average of 
the dniry byres of the country in average space per cow, in ventilation, and in 
general appointments. It may, therefore, safely bo concluded that the impurity 
of the air shown in the byres with restricted ventilation is not greater than 
that which prevails in the ordinary dairy byres of the country. During these ex- 
periments the milk yield was os groat in the freely ventilated as in the badly 
ventilated byres, and the health of the cows was lietter in the freely ventilated 
byres than in the others. Attempts were made to measure the bacterioloncal 
pollution of the atmosphere, but on account of the difflculties which arose Uiese 
nad to be abandoned. 

These experiments indicate that it is more important to have fresh air in 
byres than a large cubic space per cow. 
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4. Sdf’SterUity and Sdf-lertility in PlUms, By W. 0. Backhouse. 

Tho object of thcBe experiments when first niiclcrtaken was not to see which 
varietioi of plum were self -sterile and which gelf-fcrtile, but to start a systematic 
inquiry into the gametic composition of our commoner plums, with a view to 
putting the raising of new plums on a scientific basts. 

Accordingly, in UlO suitable braiichlets of the following plums vs’ero en- 
closed in paper bags, before tho flowers had opened, to exclude insects and 
foreign pollen. Subsequently, when at the height of the flowering period, the 
b^ga were taken off and the flowers carefully hand pollinated ; being then 
covered up again immediately. 

ResttlU, 

Victoria. ... 7 bags, covering on an average twenty flowers 

each. Nearly every flower set, and the fruit 
hod to bo heavily thinned. 

^ River's Karly Prolifio 8 bags ; nine fruits. 

Greengage ... 5 hags ; set, four fruits, all in one bag, which 

was broken. 

Nine emasculated flowers of greengages, crossed River's Early Prolific, gave 
nine seeds. This year, this was repeated and extended, giving icbulta as 
follows ; — 

I'lees in Open. 

River's Early ProUflu . 28 bags, 2 fruits. 

Victoria . . . .30 bags 

Prince Englobert . . 3 

Ozar . . . . 12^9 

Pershoro .... 18 „ 

Yellow Magnum Bonum 15 „ 

Damson (var.) . . 7 „ 

A ' sloe ' Prunus spinosa 1 1 bags 
Histoii Gage . . . 10 „ 

Early Orioans . . 28 „ 

Late Orleans . . 15 „ 

Late Orange . . 10 „ 

Sultan . . . . ]fl „ 

Korke's Blue . . . 3 „ 

Pot treei flowered in a fruit-house of the John Tunes Horticultural Insti- 
tution under conditions where insects were almost entirely excluded, and which 
were carefully hand pollinated with their own pollen, flower by flower. 

Denniston's Superb . . . ^ 

Early Transparent . . . [•Set nearly every flower. 

Heine Claude Violctto . . . ) 

River's Early Prolifio . ' . . 10 fruits out of 1 10 flowers circa. 

2 Trees Coe's Golden Drop 
Washington 
Late Transparent. 

Blue Imperatrioe . 

Early Greengage . 

Old Greengage . 

2 Trees Reine Cliude d'Althan 

It is interesting to note that in ’the above cases where a plum is self-sterile 
if the flower is not pollinated at all, it falls in three or four days. If self-pol- 
liuated, the carpel may swell to the sire of a culinary pea before dropping 
and on sectioning there is seen to be a great development of nucellus tissue. 


Set nothing, with the exception of one 
Reine Claude d'Althan fruit and two on 
Old Groengago, which were all in posi- 
tions which make an accidental touch 
very probable. 


'All sot absolutely nothing. 

; 


All set to Buoh an extemt that 
^the fruit had to bo heavily thinned 
to allow it to develop properly. 
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5. Tlic Mucilage of Livseed. By H. A. D. Neville, B,Sc, 

The aiilhur ia engaged in investigating the chemical compoaition and feeding 
\aliio of the mucilage ol liiiaocd. Up to Ihc preaont he has succeeded in eatab* 
liahing the following points : - ^ 

1. The amount of mucilage contained in linseed is about aeven per cent. 

2. As prepared by swelling up the seeds in very dilute aylphuric acid and nro« 
cipitation from the colloid solution thus obtained by nieans of much alconol, 
mucilage ia a slightly acid substance, with a percentage composition appruxi- 
muting to that of a carbohydrate, and containing a small amount of ash. 

3. Purification by ropeabvl solution in water and precipitation by alcohol 
lowers the ush-content somewhat, but does not remove the acid property. 

4. On hydrolysis with dilute sulphiirK* acid, the following substances are 
formed : Dextrose, galactose, arabinose, xylose,' and small amounts of a cellu- 
lose-like substance, and of an acid which forms a soluble barium salt. 

6. On boiling with hydnahloric acid, fiirfurol is evolved in quantity corre- 
sponding to the presence in the mucilage of about 17 per cent, of pentosans. 

6. Malt extract, saliva, and pancreatic juice are found to be without action 
on the mucilage, 

7. It has not been piissible to iKidatc the mucilage from the dung of rats, 
guinea pigs, or cows eating large rations of linseed. 

8. The inucilago is reaclily decomposed by the bacteria of the circum. Solu- 
tions of mucilage inoculateil with a drop of ca'ciim contents rapidly ferment. 
The mucilage disappears, the solution becomes acid, and carbon dioxide and a 
mixture oi iiiHammablc gases arc evolved. 

The investigation is still proceeding. 

6. British W eights. By John Porter, B,8c. 

The present systems of weights and measures are very complicated. British 
subjects do not take kindly to the metric (centimetre, gramme, second) system 
because the physical sciences, trade, and commerce have been built up on the 
British (foot, pound, second) system. 

Fundamental Unit a. — A new system in this country must obviously recognise 
the existing units of weight, volume, and measurement; then a decimal system 
built up on these units would not inflict any great hardships with weights which 
were multiples of one pound; 10 lb. can easily bo weighed out with ordinary 
weights, and so can 50, KXJ, or 1,000 lb. Hence existing weights could be used 
for a number of years. A decimal connection between w'eight and volume is 
moist desii-ablo. One gallon (277*403 cubic inches) of dislilled water at F. 
and 30 inches barometric pressure vreighs 10 lb. The tenth part of a gallon 
(1 lb.) could easily be taken as tho unit of volume. The connection between 
volume and lineal measure could probably be overcome by using a liquid of a 
different density from water, but water must bo the standard, as its use as a 
standard in the sciences is so deeply rooted. It is thoroFore onl^ possible to 
connect two of tho three unite (weight, volume, and length) in a decimal manner, 
and the most important connection is that of weight and volume. The decimal 
system is already in use in surveying (10 square cliains^l acre). 


SuooESTED System of Weights (Unit, 1 lb. Avoirdupois). 
1 . MultiiUcA, 


Centels 

Tuns 

Centals 

Dekels 

Founds 

(Avoirdupois) 

Ctls. 

(New tons) 

(Now ewts.) 

(Now stone) 

Lb. 

Tuns 

Ctls. 

i)kls. 

— 

— 

— 

1 

1 

10 

— 

— 

T 1 

10 

100 

— 

1 

10 

100 

1,000 

1 

10 

100 

» 

1,000 

10,000 


» Hilger, Btr., 1903, $6. 3197. 
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Higher multiples may bo obtained by changing the vowel in cental, viz., 
cental, 100 lb. ; centel, IfX)* lb. ; centil, 100* Ib. (million) ; coiitol, 100* lb. ; 
ccniul, 100' lb.; ccntyl, KK)' lb. (billion). Numbers coiiM be very sinifily 
reduced t# centals, &c. ; c.j/ , 2,347 lb. equals 2 tuns, .3 centals, 4 dckcls, 7 lb. 

IJnvful connect tarn with cjrtutirnj Wettj/it'i. — The multiples would be mostly 
need in agriculture, trade, commerce, science (hydrostatics), &c., and need cause 
little trouble, seeing thnt the unit employed is still the same. The score (20 lb.) 
is a common weight in agriculture, and the quarter (480 lb.), boll (240 lb.), 
puck (240 lb.), and windic (220 lb.), are usually expressed as ao many ‘scores.' 
Five 8corc.s equal 1 cental, and 1 score equals 2 dokels. The cental is used 
already in this country (Liverpool and Manchester) and in America. A cental 
w'ould be approximately the weight of a good ‘ hogg ' or ‘ tog,’ and ton time.<i 
this (one tun) about the weight of a store bullock. The ‘ dekel * (10 lb.) i.h the 
weight of a gallon of water, which would bo a useful ‘ derived ’ weight in 
physical 8<*ienco. 

2 . fiuh-M ulhittci*. 


'J’cIh 

UllH 

1 TalH 

KalM 

|| Tmind ^ |l GrainH 

' (AvoirdnpoiN) (Avoirdiipoisl 

10,000 

1,000 

! 100 1 

1 

1 

I 1 j! 7.000 


The above-named are derived from the corresponding words used as multiples, 
and consist of tho latter part of each word employed. Further subdivisions, 
if necessary, with exceedingly rare chemicals could be obtained in the same way 
as the higher multiples ; «.</., tal, 1/100 lb.; tel, 1/100® lb. ; til. 1/100® lb., &c. 

The adoption of this system would affect the apothecary, jeweller, &c., but 
the difficulties would be more apparent than real, as a small table of equivalents 
would give the necessary information; c.(/., the grain is of the same value 
troy, apothecaries’, and avoirdupois, and i.s in use in most countries. It will be 
seen at a glance that 7 grains are equal to 10 tela ; 1 grain is therefore verv nearly 
equal to l| tels. The drachm avoirdupois is lb., and is approximately equal 
to 3’0 uns. The ounce avoirdupois (4371 grains) is the one used in the British 
Pharmacopoeia, and is equal to 6’25 tals. 

With the grain common to troy, apothecaries’, and avoirdupois weights it 
would appear possible by a little united effort to establish a uniform decimal 
system of weights of the greatest possible advantage. 


raw AY, SEPTKMnEIt 1. 


The following Papers were read 

1. Biacusaion on Bacterial Diaeaaea of Plants, 

(i) Bacterial Diaeaaea of PlarUa, By Professor M. C. Pqtter, M,A, 

The existence among plants of diseases which are caused by the invasion of 
parasitic bacteria is a fact which will hardly be disputed in the present day. A 
preconception once widely held, that the special features of plant structure, the 
nature of the cell-sap, and the impervidus character of the cell-wall rendered the 
plant organism impregnable to bacterial attack, has been shown to be entirely 
erroneous ; and it has been abundantly proved, under rigid conditions of experi- 
ment, that certain bacterial diseasos of plants could be reproduced in healthy 
tissues with absolute certainty, and #ouIa develop the characteristic pathogenic 
symptoms as surely as any of the most virulent forms of animal parasite. 

The plant possesses many vulnerable points of attack, and infection has been 
shown to take place through the water-pores, the stomata, the floral nectaries, 
and through wounds, the vessels of the xylem affording a suitable channel for the 
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diflpersion of the invading bacilli. Further, certain bacteria have the power of 
secreting a toxin aTid cytolitic enzyme which effect the destruction of the proto- 
plasm and rapid degeneration of cellulose, and the actual penetration of the 
bacterium through the cell-wall has been observed. A complete homdogy has 
been established between the parasitism of bacteria and that of various parasitic 
fungi. In the same manner as fungi, bacteria also exist as saprophytes, which 
have the faculty, under certain conditions, of developinf^into virulent parasites, 
and their aptitude as parasites may be increased or suppressed upon subjection 
to variations of nutrition. 

There are various well-marked types of bacterial dibeaso which differ con- 
siderably in their pathological character and in the extent of the injury which 
is produced. Some are characterised by rapid proliferation of the cells, forming 
galls or tumour-like structures; in some the bacilli are confined to the vascular 
tissue, in others their action extends through the parenchyma ; and in many cases, 
such as the * Soft Rots,* spreads throughout the entire cell-complex until the 
whole plant becomes reduced to a putrefying mass. The organisms which are 
pathogenic to cultivated plants are more particularly considered, and the different 
external conditions which influence the susceptibility to disease. The nature of 
the soil, manurial treatment, and other factors materially affect the constitution 
of both host and parasite, and determine to a large extent the predisposition to 
infection by bacteria. 

(ii) Bacterial (Jum Diseases. By F. T. Bbooks, M.A, 

1. Cum of tho Smjnr Ctme. In 1K93 Cobh described a * gum disease ' 

of the sugar-cane in Australia, one of the chief features of the disease being the 
presence of a gummy substance in the vascular bundles of the stem. Cobb attri- 
buted the disease to the action of a bacterium which he named Bacillus 
vascularum. He performed certain inoculation experiments, but as they were 
not carried out under critical conditions the results were generally considered to 
be inconclusive. 

In 1904 Erwin F. Smith,' working in America, proved conclusively that the 
disease was caused by a specific bacterium which he named Pstudomoms 
vascularum. This organism was plated out from diseased canes and grown in 
pure culture. Inoculations with the baclerium cultivated in this manner gave 
rise to the characteristic signs of the disease. The same bacterium was plated 
out from the inoculated cancs. 

2. A Bacterial Diseaf^c of Cherry Trees , — ^Adorhold and Ruhland* have 
recently proved that a disease of cherry trees in Germany is caused by a 
bacterium which they name Bucdlus sponyiosus. Affected trees exhibit symptoms 
similar to those of jiear trees atincked by * pear blight,’ which is also a bacterial 
disease. Young trees are attacked, shoots and entire trees being sometimes killed. 
Profuse gumming occurs in the affected parts. Aderbold and Buhland isolated 
Bacillus spongiosus from the masses of gum and grew this organism in pure 
culture. Inoculation experiments clearly showed that this bacUrium was the 
cause of the disease. This organism is not the only cause of gumming, for 
certain injurious fungi are known to induce similar exudations from cherry trees. 

3. Mosaic Disease of the Tobacco Plant. — ^This disease is present in almost 
every region where tobacco is cultivated. Mayer* and Iwanowski* formerly 
attributed it to bacterial agency, but more recent work by Hunger * and others 
points rather to the conclusion that the disease is not due to any specific organism 
but to some physiological disturbance within the plant. 

(iii) Bacterial Diseases of the Potaio-pldnt in Ireland, 

By Dr. G. W* Pethybridok. 

The presence of bacterial disease among potatoes in Ireland has been stis- 
peeled for some considerable time, but no definite proof of the existence of such 
disease has hitherto been forthcoming. As a result of a conple of seasons' study 
carried on in the West of Ireland at a temporary research station eetablished by 

' Cent /. BakUrioloyie, 1904. * Ber. d. Deut. Bd, Oes,^ 1900. 

* landwirt. Yersuehftftt, 1880. ^ Beit, /. Pfarsinkfank,, 1003. * /M., 1908. 
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the Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction, it has been found pos- 
sible to disentangle from a congeries of diseases, formerly somewhat indefinitely 
described under the name of ‘yellow bligl^/ a definite bacterial disease of the 
potato to* which the name of ‘ Black Stalk Rot ' has been given. The direase 
resembles the ‘Black Leg/ ‘ i:‘\‘hwar7.beinigkeit/ &c., of other authors, and is 
caused by an organism which is not absolutely identical with any of those 
hitherto described, and which has been named Bacillus mefanogenea. The main 
symptoms of the disease are a willing and yellowing of the foliage, a degeneration 
of the vascular bundles of the stalks, and decay of their subterranean portions 
and of the tubers. The disease m apparently spread chiefiy by the planting of 
afTected tubers, which are not eiisily recognised as such. Its importance consists 
not only in the fact that plants are killed in the field by the organism, but also 
in that the latter produces a most serious rot in stored potatoes, even healthy 
un wounded tubers being ca])able of infection through their leiiticels when in 
contact with diseased material. Preventive measures should aim at the destruc- 
tion of attacked plants in the field, the total exclusion of afTectad tubers from 
pits and clamps, so far as this is possible, and the construction of the pit and 
clamp in such a way that the conditions favourable to the development of the 
organism (moisture and warmth) are not present. 

(iv) Potato Disease. By A. S. Horne, F.G.S. 

This paper dealt with the following to))ica : — 

The power of the cell of the potato tuber to respond to altered physiological 
conditions: {a) under certain circumsiatices storage cells assimilate; (6) storage 
cells may be modified in connection with the formation of intumescences ; (c) they 
may become meristematic ; and (rf) the effect of over stimulation. 

The potato plant relative to its environment : (n) artificial stimulation of 
germinating tubers; (6) the experiments of Raoul Combes; (c) various expori 
ments. 

The probability that a plant will thrive in a given spot depends upon cer- 
tain combinations of factors. These may be conveniently grouped as follows : — 

(1) Factors relating to structure and internal constitution of the plant, 

and to tho organisms intimately associated with it. 

(2) Factors relating to the soil and organisms present in the soil. 

(3) Factors relating to the climate and season, and to aerially borne organ- 

isms. 

Disease may occur if the optimum arrangement of factors be disturbed. 
The experimental production of soft lot (Nassfaule) in the laboratory. The 
artificial production of ‘Leaf Blotch* and probable explanation of this disease. 
The phenomena attending ‘Leaf Curl* and ‘Leaf Roll ’ (Blattrollkrankheit). 
‘Black-leg* in potato. The importance of arriving at a correct and full know- 
ledge of the life-history of potato pests, with special reforonce to Phytophthara 
inftstans and Hpongoaptmi nohmi. Local epidemics of Spetugospetra in 1910. 
Internal disease of ^tato. Potato breeding in relation to plant pathology. 

(v) A Bacterial Disease of the Potato Plant. By Miss E. Dale. 


2. The Influence of Electricity on Micro-organisms. By J. H. Priestley 
anif Miss E. M. Lee. 

This paper dealt with the investigation of the effect of weak currents of 
electricity upon micro-organisms, using;^the rate of production of their metabolic 
products as an index of their rate of growth. 

The organisms selected as the result of many preliminary trials were 
B. BulgaricuSf the ‘sour milk* bacillus of ProfessoV Metchnikoff. A very active 
strain, producing 1*4 per cent, of lactic acid in ten hours, was procured, and pure 
cultures were used throughout the work. 

Milk ouliures of the bacillus were set up in Kohlrausch electrolytic cells and 
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subjected to currents of strengths varying from 0*3 to SO microamperes at 40^ C. 
The effect of this treatment on the activity of the bacteria wa.8 detected by 
measuring the change, in electrical rc^ihtance of the milk culture after ^period of 
pome twenty-four hours. In all cases control cultures of sterile milk containing 
the sumo number of baotoria were set up under the buinc conditions of tem- 
perature, &r., but having no current pas.sea through then^ 

The resistance was measured by means of a Kohlrausch apparatus for the 
determination of the conductivity of liquids, in thie method an alternating 
current traverses the electrolyte, and a telephone is used to detect the point of 
balance. All measurements were made with the cultures kept at tho same tempera- 
ture in a water bath controlled by a thermostat. The effect on the production of 
metabolic products as indicated by the change in resistance of the culture treated 
was considerable, and seems to bo directly due to the action of tho current on the 
bacteria. Counts of the bacteria made by tho usual methods also indicated more 
raftid growth in tho elcctrifiod culture. The maximum effect scorns to be pro- 
duced by a current of about C<) microamperes. Currents of greater strength 
inhibit the activity of the bacteria as measured by tho chatigo in conductivity of 
the liquid. 

There was no apprecialde difference between the effects produced by direct 
and alternating currents, so that it seems that no detrimental elTect has been pro- 
duced ill the former case by the accumulation of the products of electrolysis in 
the region of one electrode. 


3. Influence of Eleciricity on the Respiration of Germinating Seeds. 

By J. H. Priestlky and R. C. Knight. 

In many experiments upon the electrification of plants an acceleration in 
growth has been rct>orted, accompanied with an earlier attainment of maturity 
and cunsoquent more rapid harvesting of such electrified crops. 

This appears to indicate an acceleration of the normal vital processes of the 
plant, and it was thought that an increase in the rate of respiration might act as 
«in index to such accelerated vital processes and enable some idea to be obtained 
as to the electrical condition most favourable to such acceleration. With this in 
view a lung series of experiments have been carried out, tho methods and results 
of which are briefly summarised below. 

Experiments wore curried out to determine the relative amounts of respiration 
going on in germinating seeds under normal conditions and under the influence of 
electricily. 

Tho method was to determine the weight of carbon dioxide evolved in the two 
cases by absorbing it in baryta solution. A slow stream of air rendered free from 
carbon dioxide was passed over the seeds, which were enclosed in an otherwise 
airtight tiilie or bulb, whichever was best fltiod to the required experimental con- 
ditions. Tho stream was then carried through a standard solution of baryta in 
a Pettenkofer tube, where tho carbon dioxide was precipitated. The change in 
the strength of this solution was then determined by titration with a standard 
solution of oxalic acid, using phenol'phthalein as indicator, and thus the weight 
of corbon dioxide present was calculated. 

This Pettenkofer tube was replaced hourly by a fresh one, and, as a rule, the 
seeds, usually peas, were subjected to normal conditions and electrical influence 
alternately for an hour each, so that the amount of carbon dioxide in the first 
tiil>e represented the normal respiration, and tho amount in the second the 
respiration resulting from altered conditions. 

The following sets of experiments were carried out : — 

1. Effect of a Direct Current . — Current was supplied from the college mains, 
the tcrmiiiaU being connected with unpolarisable electrodes penetrating the rubber 
stoppers of the long respiration tube. Contact was ensureaby packing the seeds 
tightlv together. Currents varying from 0*75 to 9*0 milliampires were employed, 
and tne results showed a considerable decrease in respiration on electrification, 
the difference amounting to *20 per cent, or 30 per cent. The higher currents 
produced a slightly larger decrease. 

2. The same Current Source, direction of the Current rapidly reversed.--^ 
A sechometer was introduced into the circuit in these experiments, and the effect 
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on respiration varied with the current, 50 microamperes producing an increase of 
about 30 per cent., whilst 150 microamperes had no olToct, and 500 to 6(X) micro- 
amperes resulted in a 20 per cent, decrease, these figures being approximations. 
Con«ideri|ig the variability of difTerorit sets of seeds, which was shown by 
cxpeiimont, the results show marked consistency. 

3, Overhead Diachartje . — The positive pole of an electrical machine was con- 
nected with a platinumi loop above the seeds, which were themselves * earthed.* 
Thus discharge passed from ‘ point * to seeds. The results wore irregular at 
first, and this was trailed to the evolution of ozone, which in th© confined atmo- 
sphere exerts a very depressing effect uprm the output of carbon dioxide. A 
beaker of turpentine was inserted to al>horb the oz»>rio. and then increase of 
respiration resulted on electrification. The amoinit of increase varied with 
different sets of seeds, the largest obtained being 110 per cent, with peas. 


4, The Soils and Farming of the SotUh Downs, Bg A. 1). Hall, F.R.S, 


MONDAY, SKPTKMni'Ui 4. 

Discussion on how Iwst the University Agricultural Dcfnrtmvnts may come 
in contact with the Farmer, 

(i) A Consideration oj tliC Irish System as modified to suit English Conditions 
By 11. Hart-Symnot. 

(ii) Ways in which the University may help the Farmer. 

By J. R. Ainsworth-Davis. 

(1) Conduct of original research relevant to agriculture and dissemination ot 
results obtained. When open-air work is required farmers aro always willing to 
give facilities. 

(2) Bureau of information in cases of difficulty, where knowledge of fuini 
institutes and so forth may be inadequate. 

(3) Training of experts to take part in higher grades of research, experiment, 
and education. 

(4) Provision of agricultural education for those destined to be concerned with 
the land on a large scale, other than as in (3). 

(6) Taking the lead in correlation of agricultural research, experiment, and 
education within a given sphere of influence. 

(0) Provision of summer schools of agriciilturo for teachers in secondary and 
olementary rural schools. 

(7) Provision of extension lectures and classes in suitoblo centres. 

(iii) The Place of the AgficuUural Instructor. By J. H. Burton. 


Joint Discussion with Section B on the Part played by Enzymes in the 
Economy of Plants and Animals , — p. 366, 
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Tho following Papers were read : — 

1. The Application of Genetics to Horse-breeding, By C. C. HurA*, F,L.8, 

Soon after tho diHrovory of Mondd’s work in 1900, my attention was directed 
to the thoroughbred horse as a promising subject for investigation. The ques- 
tion of coat-colour provided a useful beginning. A few years* investigation of 
Wetherby’s ‘ General Stud Book ’ brought to light the fact that chestnut coat- 
colour is recessive to bay and brown. Consequently chestnut horses always 
breed true when mated together, notwithstanding their possible bay and brown 
parents and ancestors. On the other hand, bay and brown horses are of two 
kinds, either they throw chestnuts or they do not.* 

Further investigation showed that grey coat-colour is dominant to bay, brown, 
and chestnut. Consequently every grey horse must have a grey parent and a 
grey ancestor in every generation in tho direct lino. In England grey thorough- 
breds are few, and grey x grey matings are rare, consequently English grey 
thoroughbreds are nearly aU heterozygous, throwing bays, browns, or chest 
nuts. Mr. R. Bunsotn has found a homozygous grey in Oormany, the Arabian 
stallion, Celle Amurath, which throws nothing but greys.* 

The genetic relationship.s between bay and brown, and between grey and roan, 
are not yet known. 

Wilh regard to black, Professor James Wilson has pointed out that in 
thoroughbreds all the so-called * blacks * arc really dark browns with tan muzzles. 

Tn the IShire and tho Clydesdale, however. Professor Wilson finds true blacks, 
which apparently l>ehave as dominants to chestnuts, and probably as recessives 
to bays, browns, and greys.* 

With regard to chestnuts, it seems likely that several genetic types may exist. 
Mr. J. B. Robertson has pointed out that the dark or liver chestnut behaves as 
a dominant to the light or yellow chestnut. 

To the practical breeder the question of coat-oolour is a minor consideration, 
except, perhaps, in a few fancy breeds where certain colours are more popular 
than others. In the thoroughbred, at all events, a good horse is of any colour. 
A much more important question is : Can he win the Derby ? 

Coat-colour and Racing -power. 

Generally speaking, coat-colour and racing-power do not seem to bear any 
sort of relationship to each other, being apparently inherited quite indepen- 
dently. On the other band, evidence is gradually accumulating which suggests 
that, m certain htrainn, there is a partial coupling of coat-colour and racing- 
power. 

For instance, the famous St. Simon was a homozygous bay that never threw 
a choslimt. On the other hand, five of his most distinguisbed sons— Persimmon, 
Diamond Jubilee, FlorizAd 11., St. Frusquin, and William 111.— were all 
heterozygous bays and browns that threw chestnuts. These chestnut grand- 
children of 8t. Simon have so far proved themselves to be much infemr in 
racing-power to their bay and brown brothers and sisters. Thus, while these 
chestnuts have between them only won two classic races, their bay and brown 
brothers and sisters have between them won fifteen classic races, and are only 
about twice as numerous. 




ling of brown coat-emonr, high racing-power, and female sex in St. Simon^ 
own offspring. St. Simon*8 brown fillies proved themselves to be strikingly 
superior in racing-power to the bay fillies, the brown colts, and even to &o 
bay colts, a few individuals of which were extraordinarily good. This is the 
more remarkable when we consider that in racing colts have many advantages 
over fillies. 

It seems possible that the elucidation of such an apparently trivial thing as 

* See Proc. Roy. 5oc., 1906, B, vol. 77, p. 388. 

■ Mendel Journal^ No. 2, 1911, p. 89. 

• Proc. Roy. Dull, Soc.^ xii. (N.8.), No. 28, 1910, p. 337. 
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coat-colour may help to throw light on the more complicated question of the 
breeding of a classic winner. 

^ Homozygous UunUrs, 

Tt is generally admitted that tho most useful type of light horse is the 
hunter. Hecently Professor ('nssar Ewart and myself have drawn up a scheme 
of experiments in horsff-breeding for the use of tho Board of Agriculture, the 
object being to make a line of homozygous’ hunters. At present there is no such 
thing os a pure-breeding hunter; our studies have been mainly based on the 
thoroughbred *chaser as probably the most suitable material upou which to work. 

Our investigation of the Stud-Book and Racing Calendar to find suitable 
animals with which to experiment' has led us to tho discovery of the exist- 
erce of homozygous 'chasers, tliough in very few numbers. After eliminating 
many hundreds of heterozygous and doubtful animals, wo have found five mares 
and three stallions, which, when bred togetheV, have given nothing but horses 
of the 'chase'* typo, as tested on the racecourse and at the stud. 

In view of this fortunate find of what might perhaps be called a 'chaser ‘ pure 
line,’ we have recommended the Board of Agriculture to purchase some of the 
offspring of these animals in order to increase the ‘ pure lino,' and wc hope that 
this experiment will help us to solve tho problem of the making of a homozygous 
hunter. 


2. Aboriginal Races and litile-lcnmvn Breeds of Dwnestic Sheep, 
By H, J. Elwes, F,R.S, 


3. The Inheritance of Milk-yield in Cattle, By Professor James Wilson. 

Before any theory as to tlio inheritance of milk-yield can be formed, it is 
necessary to find how yields can be reduced to the normal, because individual 
yields are frequently abnormal. A normal yield may be taken as that in which 
the next calf is born about twelve months after the previous one. Apart from 
illness (and cases in which it occurs must be eliminated), the chief causes of 
abnormality are 

(i) Time of calving. 

(ii) Food and shelter. 

(lii) A prolonged lactation. 

(iv) A shortened lactation. 

(v) The cow’s age. 

When these causes of abnormality have been allowed for, it is found that full- 
sized cows fall into three gradee, viz., cows that give approximately from 500 to 
600 gallons of milk a year when of mature age, cows that give from 660 to 850, 
and cows that give about 1,000. The two extreme grades ore approximately 
'pure,' while the middle grade is an intermediate hybrid between tne extremes. 


4. Commercial Ovariotomy in Pigs, By F. H. A. Marsi^all and 
K. J. J. Mackenzie. 


6. Temperature Variations during the Desirous Cycle in Cows, 
By F. H. A. Marshall and K. J. J. Mackenzie. 


6. The Fixation of Nitrogen hy Free-living Soil Bacteria, 

By Professor W. B. Bottomley, M,A. 

In a paper read before the Sub-Section last year under the above title, experi- 
ments were described showing that the bacteria Azotobacter and Pseudomonas 
fix more nitrogen per unit of carbohydrate when grown together than when 
grown separately. The roaults were criticised somewhat adversely because it 
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WHS thought that Huffideiit cure had not been taken that the whole of the carbo- 
hydrate had been used up in the culture aulutiun. 

To moot this criticism the experiments have been repeated with duplicate 
flasks, containing glucose os the carbohydrate, and the determinations of nitro- 
gen were not made until every trace of carbohydrate had disappeared from the 
solutions. Cultures were made with different races of bacteria, one set of experi- 
ments having ^ gnn. glucose per lUO c.c., the other set having 1 grm. ThiKy- 
oighb separate nitrogen determinations were made, and in every series the 
mixed cultures gave a greater increase of nitrogen fixation per unit of carbo- 
hydrate than when the organisins were grown separately. It was also found in 
every series the mixed cultures used up the carbohydrate more rapidly than 
the pure organisms. The following ore the averages of the nitrogen deter- 
minations : — 


Control 

Pseudomonas 

Azotnbacter 

rseudomonaM + Az<»lohactor 


i grm. glucose. 
0-38 

1*51 (6 days) 
2*32 (0 days) 
3*31 (6 days) 


1 grm. glucose. 
0*47 

2‘48 (10 days) 
3*21 (10 days) 
4*70 (8| days) 


7. Some Effects of Bacteriotoxins on Soil Onjanums, 

By Professor W. B. Bottomley, M.A, 

If well-rotted innnnre or a fertile soil be treated with a 0*9 per rent, salt 
solution (UK) grm of manure <ir soil to 6(K) c o. of solution), the liquid extracted 
obtained by means of a Piikall filter has a marked effect on the growth of pure 
cultures of certain soil organisms. The denitrifying bacteria thrive well in such 
an extract, whilst the growth of the nitrogen fixers Azotobacter and Pseudomonas 
is inhibited. Polling the extract for an hour destroys the toxic effect of the 
extract. 

Erlenmeyer flasks of 3(K) e c. capacity filled with Gil toy’s solution, diluted 
with («) 1(K) c.c. distilled water, (6) 1(K) c.c. manure extract, (r) 100 c.c. boiled 
manurti extract, each inoculated with 5 c.c. of a pure culture lincilluA denitrificonn 
showed a displacement of liquid after two days’ incubation at 30“ C. of — 
(m) 80 C.C., {fi) UK) c c., (c) 50 c.c. With soil extract the figures were 25, 42, and 
30 respectively. In agar tube preparations the proportions of colonies in a 
square inch were, manure («) 20, (fj) 05, (r) 16; soil («) 24, {b) 76, (r) 26. 

The inhibiting effect of the extract on nitrogen fixing organisms was seen by 
growing thorn on nutrient agar plates containing 50 per cent, of the extract. 


— 

Nurnial Solution 

Extract 

Hoiled Extract 

Azotobactkr : 

(Colonies 

(Colonies 

Colonies 

Manure, 1 day 

200 

0 

180 

2 days . 

540 

90 

580 

Soil, 1 day 

450 

50 

480 

2 days 

000 

80 

020 

Phkttpomonas : 




Manure, 1 day 

200 

0 

300 

2 days . 

800 

50 

840 

Soil, 1 day 

250 

20 

280 

2 days 

400 

100 

450 


These cficcts of iimnuro and soil extracts on soil organisms may have some 
significance as regards the beneficial effect of heating soils. 
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Section L.— EDUCATIONAL SCIENCE. 

President op the Section. — ^Right Rev. J. E. C. Welldon, D.D. 


TUVRSDAY, AVGUST .31. 

The President delivered the following Address : — 

An Educational Bevitw. 

It is my duty, as it is my pleasure, to express my cordial thanks to the Council 
of the British Association for the honour they have done nio in asking me 
to occupy the Presidential Chair of the Educational Section at their annual 
meeting. They have remembered what 1 waa almost beginning to forget— that 
I was once a Mhoolmaster. Yet perhaps he who has once been a schoolmaster 
can never entirely lose the scholastic temper or, at least, I am afraid, tho 
scholastic manner. Some slight comfort, however, I find in reflecting that there 
is probably no profession which has been adopted and, 1 must regretfully add, 
has been abandoned, by so many distinguished men and women as the educational. 
It happened to me at one time to examine for a special purpose all the lives 
recorded in the * Dictionary of National Biography * ; and tlU number of the 
persons who were there stated to have been more or less constantly engaged in 
tuition was not less surprising than pleasing to an old schoolmaster. Apart 
from such persons as were bom, in the proverbial phrase, with a golden spoon in 
their mouths, it is safe, I think, to assert that one out of everv three or four 
eminent Englishmen has at some time or other been a teacher. Nor is this the 
truth in England or in Great Britain alone; it is true everywhere. Not to 
speak of lifelong educators or of persons whose principal work was done in 
education, there occur to me tlie names of such men as Isocrates, Aristotle, 
Origen, 8t. Jerome, Cardinal Wolscy, Erasmus, Milton, Rousseau, Thomas Paine, 
Dr. Johnson, Diderot, Cardinal Mezzofanti, Mazzini, President (iarfield, Emer- 
son, and Carlyle, who were all content at one time or other to make a scanty 
living by teaching. 

Perhaps the fact that so many persons have taken up education simply aa 
a means of livelihood is the reason why there have been so many educational 
failures. In no profession have good men and good women done so much 
lasting harm, or have done it so often without being aware of it, as in education. 
For an educator, like a poet, is bom; he is seldom made; if he is deficient in 
discipline or insight or sympathy, thev are hard to win by practice, harder still 
is it to win the passion for young sopls ; yet the educational profession demands 
enthusiasm above all other qualities, and I used sometimes to say to young 
candidates for office at Harrow that^, unless a man honeatlv felt he would 
sooner be a teacher of boys than a Cabinet Minister, he would not be a master 
altogether after my own heart. 

Yet the educational profession in itself, if it is not the most striking or 
shining in the eyes of the world, may be said to be the most inspiring and 
the most satisfying of all professions. It is the only profession which is naturally 
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und necessarily cunoerned with all the three elcmenU of nmn’i compoaite Datura, 
his body, mind, and spirit. It aims immediately and instinctively at the two 
highest objects of human aspiration, viz., the diffusion of knowledj^e and the 
promotion of \iriuo. Nor does any schoolmaster rise to the full height of his 
own calling unless he realises that his true object is to prepare *his pupils, in 
all their faculties and in all the relations of their after-lives, for good citizen- 
ship. 1 cannot help thinking that a teacher who ignores or neglects the 
BinriiiiHl side of his piifiila falls as far short of the scholastic ideal as if he were 
(o think little or nothing of thmr bodies or their minds. The educational pro- 
fession, when it is rightly understood, is capable of conferring signal benefits 
upon the community at large. There is an Oriental apologue which tells that 
in a time of grievous drought, when the king had vainly called upon the 
wizards, astrologers, and magicians to bring down rain upon his country, one 
humble unknown man at last stood forth to pray, and at his prayer the heaven 
above grow dark with clouds and there was a great rain; the king desired to 
know who and what was he that had prevailed alone with Qod, and the answer 
was ' 1 am a teai'hcr of small boys.* 

My own qualification for presiding omt the Educational Section of the British 
Association is not so great as I could heuHily wish it to bo. Yet it has been 
my fortune to gain some knowledge of academical education when I was a 
Kellow and Tutor of m^v College at Cambridge; of secondary education during 
the fifteen years in which 1 occupied the headmasterships of two great public 
schools, and these schools differing radically in type, one being principally a 
day school and the other almost entirely a boarding school j and finally to gain 
some knowledge of primary or elementary education in the last four years, when 
1 have been Deputy Chairman of the Education Committee in the famous 
Northern city which is now my home. Neither tho time at my disposal nor my 
experience would justify me in iittemj)ting to deal with the educational problem 
as a whole. All that I think of doing in my presidential address is to lay 
before you eomc remarks upon the present state of education in Great Britain, 
and more particularly some proposals which have commeiuh'd themselves to my 
judgment for improving it in a few of its aspects. My address then will be 
in a sense an old schoolmaster’s reverie; 1 scarcely dare call it anything more. 

Education, us has often l>cen said, is to-day in the air. More and more 
deeply the civili.^d nations of the world, and among them at last even Great 

Britain, ore coming to realise that in the future the battle will bo not to the 

swift nor to the strong, but to the highly educated. It is the nation of the 
highest intelligence and widest cultivation which will assert its pre-eminence in 
the coming days. 

. But before any attempt can be made to critioiso the existing educational 

systom or want of system in Great Britain, and especially in England, it is 

necessary to state the principles underlying all true progress or reform in 
education. In the briefest possible language they are, I think, these ; — 

1. That every child shall enjoy the opportunity of developing in full 
measure the intellectual and moral faculties with which God has endowed him 
or her. 

2. That no difference of opportunity, or as little difference as possible, shall 
exist between the richer and the poorer classes of society. 

3. That the supreme object of education is to provide good citizens — citizens 
who, in Milton’s stately language, will be able to 'perform justly, skilfully, 
and magnanimously all the offices both public and private of Peace and War.* 

4. That, as the personal inllucnce of the teacher is a potent factor in 
education, it is the business of the State to ensure the highest possible efficiency, 
not only of intelligence but of character, in the men and women who ado^ 
the educational profession as their life-work. 

It seems to me that all the educational (Questions of the day may naturally 
be ranged under these four heads. Tho first uiclndes Physiology and Psychology 
as subjects directly bearing upon the teacher’s art, Uie study of individual 
character, the size of classes, the specialisation of studies, the opporiupiiy 
of self-culture, the time-table and the constituents of tho curriculum, abov# 
all, the proctic^il insight by which a teacher discerns, and the synipathy hy 
which he or she encourages, the aigns of geniius or tgleot, even wlien Any 
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ftfe overlaid by many faults and failings in a pupil. There is no more 
humiliating reflection than that teachers have so frequently been blind tb 
the promise of distinction in their pupils. Of the public schools especially 
ft is onl^ too true that they have boon, and in some decreo still are, the homes 
of the average and tho commonplace. They have applauded mediocrity, if it 
conformed to the rules made by the masters for boys and the yet stricler rules 
made by boys for on^ another; they have been not only oblivious but even 
contemptuous of such conduct ns was felt to he a departure from, if not a 
reflection upon, the established norm of public school life. 

The second head includes such difficult matters os the rarrirre ouverte twx 
falrntSt the ladder set up from tho lowest educational standard to the highest, 
the provision of scholarships, tho oqualisation, as far ns possible, of the (*ondi- 
tions under which boys and girls compete for pecuniary and other rewards, tho 
danger of social exclusiveness in schools and colleges, and the appreciation of 
qualities, other than mere learning, as adapting students for their parts at homo 
and abroad in after-life. 

Under the third head, if it be granted that citizenship is, or ought to be, 
everywhere tho educational goal, it follows that tho teacbor may not unfairly 
claim from tho 8tate the opportunity of giving such n?i education to children, 
especially in the wage-eaniing class, where parents are tempted to take their 
children away from school at an early age in the hope of making them con- 
tributors to the family purse, that it may not be bofioloss to implant in them 
a certain knowledge, and with it that love of knowledge without which educa- 
tion, as soon as it ceases to be compulsory, is only too apt to become a negligible 
factor in tho citizen’s life. It follows, too, that, where the interest of tho 
8tate is not wholly connected with tho interpst of the parent or tho class or 
the Church, some degree of regard for the State will ultimately prove to b© a 
not unjust condition of receiving public money. 

Yet again a sense of the importance attaching to tho personal and professional 
qualities of the teacher leads almost necessarily to an insistence upon oflicial 
registration as a condition of undertaking educational vrork, upon the training 
and testing of teachers by all hiich means as are suitable to prepare them for 
their responsible duties, and upon pension-schemes for fncilitating the retire- 
ment of teachers when they have lost or are losing their vigour and have earned 
a period of repose. For education is a science; it is exacting ns nil sciences 
are; and while tho educational profession needs to be made as attractive as 
possible, especially in days when so many other professioas enter into com- 
petition with it, and while it loses attractiveness if teachers, both men and 
women, are compelled to retire from it at too early an age, yet it is obviously 
wrong to sacrifice the many to the individual or the scholars to the teacher by 
obliging a school master or mistress to continue in office when he or she is no 
longer able to perform the duties of the scholastic calling with full efficiency. 

More than forty years have elapsed'sinco the passing of the Education Act of 
1870. ITiat Act was a signal legislative achievement; it still reflects lustre 
on the names of Mr. Olacfstone and Mr. Forster. In tho intervening years it 
hae been subjected to severe controversy, not so much on educational as on 
ecclesiastical grounds. It has undergone some gravo modifications at varions 
times, oflipeciaTly in 1902. But after all the main principles embodied in the 
Act of 1^0, via., that education is a national concern, that the children are the 
greatest asset of a State, and that it is the interest no less than the duty of 
the State to provide, or to see that provision is made, for the education of all 
children in elementary or other schools, have not been and in all probability 
will not be seriously challenged. 

The Act of 1870 has proved to be a great moral reform. It lifted the nation 
as a whole to a new level of self-respect. For the child who has acquired eveh 
such elementary learning as is popularly symbolised by the * Three R’s* is ^ 
higher being than the child who cannot read or write. The elementary school 
teacher, hot in denoHninational sohools.^ albne, has been a missionary of civilisa- 
tion, and, I think I may say, of Christianity, in many a dark region of many 
a poptilouB city. I have been told that to the influence of the Board Schools 

East London wtU traOeable H marked hd^ance atnong children in kindness to 
the lower animals. Any disparagement or depreciStion of the Education Act 
yt 18 ^ it littlb lett ihiB t^stitdh to thO ittOfal interests ol thS people kt large. 
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But it u permissible to inquire what fresh light has been shed by the 
experience of forty years upon the established system of elementary educati9n 
in England. 

Perhaps the two dangers moat evident at the present time are the (tendency 
of the Board of Education towards bureaucratic control over all the schools 
coming under its jurisdiction, and the habit of imposing upon the local educa- 
tion authorities, whether by Act of Parliament or by ordinance of the Board of 
Education, a number of new duties without ensuring any corresponding increase 
of the public funds which are placed at their service. 

It is idle, and it would probablv be foolish, to resist the concentration of 
educational authority in the Board of Education. There are signs that the 
Board will before long exercise a direct influence even upon the great public 
schools. But who or what the Board of Education is remains somewhat of a 
mystery. It is too apt to mean a subordinate individual acting in the name, 
but without the knowledge, of his superiors. 

The Board may have stereotyped elementar^r education overmuch; it may 
have laid down too rigid rules or have administered its own rules with too 
much rigidity; it may have .set an excessive store by results which could be 
easily tested bv examination, forgetting that the host and must lasting results 
of the teacher^s influence are just such as cannot be easily weighed in the 
examiner’s balances. But there can be no doubt that the control of the Board 
has exercised a wholesome influenco upon the less satisfactory schools. It 
assures at least a minimum of efficiency. But the maximum of efficiency lies 
beyond the power of the Board. It depends upon the close, intimate, sympa- 
thetic, personal relation of the teacher to his or her pupils. 

Nor again is there any doubt of the advantage arising from the gradual 
pressure of one and the same education authority, not only upon all schools 
of the same typo, but upon schools of different typos in the educational field. 
It is well that elementary schools should within certain limits exhibit some- 
thing like uniformity of system; it is well, too, that the ladder by which 
students rise or may hope to rise from the lowest to the highest rungs of 
educational competency should bo so set up as to make the process of climbing 
them no more difficult than it must needs be. But freedom, spontaneity, 
individualism, has been the rule in all departments of English life. No power 
can be more chilling in its effect upon intellectual enthusiasm than the dead 
hand of a code. Individualism with all its faults is better suited than the 
rigidity of the French or the formality of the German educational system to 
the hereditary genius of the English people. It is necessary, therefore, that 
the control of the Board of Education, while it is definite, should be as elastic 
as possible. 

Again, the State has laid upon the local education authority the duty of 
supplying the necessary accommodation in elemental schools, except so far 
as it is supplied in non-provided or denominational schools through the agency 
of voluntary subscriptions. But it has scarcely taken account of the difficulties 
lying in the way of an education authority which can issue no precept of 
its own. Every Education Committee in England to-day is harassed by the 
oj^ligation of persuading a body so hard-hearted as a City Council, which is 
naturally inclined to look upon economy with more favour than upon education. 
The antagonism between tno schools and the rates remains constant. Happy 
indeed is the Education Committee in a city where the Council rises above the 
temptation of regarding education as an extravagance or a luxury. 

The provision of free meals for hungry children iii an admirable reform. 
For if children under the law must go to school, they cannot go with any 
advantage if they are hungry. But free meals cost money ; and the money spent 
upon the meals may easily be deducted from the total sum which is spent or 
ought to be spent upon education. 

Not less admirable a reform is the physical inspection of children in elemen- 
tary schools. Educational as well as medical science has learnt that hygiene 
is a powerful factor in the success of schools. But it is necessary to pay for a 
doctoFs time and a doctor’s skill ; imd if the physical wdfare of the children is 
improved by medical attention, it is possible that their mental welfare may be 
impaired for lack of money. 

It must be added that, in proportion as Education Committees undertake 
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and prosecute the benevolent work of caring for the crippled and afflicted children 
of the country, their just demands upon the public purse will necessarily become 
more proasing. 

Upof the whole I am not disposed to criticise the education which is given 
in the different standards of elementary schools. It is not, 1 think, ill adapted 
to the two-fold objeejb of preparing the children for their normal duties in 
atter-life, and of offering to especially intelligent children the chance of rising 
to a higher position than that in which they have been brought up. But no 
teaching, however reasonable in itself, can be properly imparted where the 
classes of children are too large. If 1 have learnt any lesson by my educational 
experience, it is that difficult cases — and these are the cases which try the 
teacher’s skill— need a great deal of individual time and thought. I used to 
feel, when I was a schoolmaster, that there were not more than two or three of 
my pupils whom I did not think I could have helped and possibly saved, had 
it been in my power to spend sufficient thought and time upon them. It is 
overcrowding which is the difficulty in schools as well as in homes; and I do 
not believe that any schoolmaster or schoolmistress can do full justice to a class 
of more than twenty or at the most twenty-five small children. But this, again, 
is a matter of expense, and as a matter of expense it touches the rates. 

Upon the whole, too, I do not regret the substitution of Education Com- 
mittees for the original School Boards. It is true that the ideal picture of 
School Boards consisting of educational experts who cared pre-eminently or 
exclusively for the educational needs of their city is naturally pleasing to the 
imagination. But the School Board, with its power of invading the public 
purse, lent itself to friction with the civic authority. At present the Education 
Committees connect the education of a city by a direct personal chain with its 
civic administration; and if the civic element upon the Education Committees 
should ever seem to fail in educational knowledge or interest, the opportunity 
of co-opting educational experts, and among these experts men and women 
who might often shrink from the ordeal of a hotly contested election, would 
seem to afford a sufficient guarantee against indiflereiice. 

But after some careful consultation with persons who in Manchester and 
elsewhere have studied for many years the problem of public elementary 
education, I have been led to the conclusion that the reforms needed at the 
present time are principally the following : — 

The control of the Board of Education over local education authorities 
has become too strong and too stringent. It is probably stronger and more 
stringent now than it has ever been since 1870. It would be wise, T think, 
to leave or to place greater administrative power in the hands of the local 
education authority. Local authorities understand local needs. So long as 
they do not depart from the general principles laid down by the Board of 
Education, they should be free to expend each its share of the public monetary 
grant in the way which they hold to be best for their own communities. 

I see no ne^ for a dual system of inspectors in elementary schools, and I 
think it tends to the interference of H.M. Inspectors with details upon which 
their judgment is sometimes more confident than their knowledge is profound. 

It is difficult in speaking of insj^ction to refrain from all allusion to the 
notorious circular letter which was issued some time ago in the name of Mr. 
Holmes. That letter was not, I think, so wrong in sentiment as in langnago. 
Inspectors chosen from the ranks of the elementary teachers may bo deficient 
in breadth of sympathy, as other inspectors educated in the ancient universities 
may bo deficient in practical experience. It is much to be hoped that the 
unnatural contrast between the antecedents of two classes of inspectors will 
pass into the background, and that the duty, which lies upon all education 
authorities, of appointing the best men or women as inspectors, whatever 
any one’s antecedents may have been, will regulate all appointments in the 
future. 

The period of a child's school-life is now too brief. There should, I think, 
be a universal minimMm age at which children may leave school. It should 
probably be fourteen years. But whatever that age is, it should be absolute. 
It should be wholly independent of local by-laws, of the passing of standards, 
or of attendance at school before the age of fourteen. 

The question of evening schools is fraught with difficulty. To make attend- 
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ance at such schools compulsory would bo to run a serious risk of over-pressure. 
Xt is probable that sympathetic co-operation between local education authorities 
and the employers oi‘ labour in the locality will in this matter afford the best 
hope of success. For it is to the interest of the employers themselves tlJat their 
employees should not cease to improve themselves in knowledge as soon as they 
leave the olementury schools. 

The need of the local education authority for increased financial help out of 
public funds was recognised, 1 think, in Parliament during the debates on the 
lust Kducation Bill. The State cannot make fresh demands upon the education 
authorises without granting them fresh funds. Yet there can be little doubt 
that the feeding of necessitous children and the care of the epileptic, feeble- 
minded, and crippled children will soon or lute become duties imposed by 
Parliament on all local education authorities. 

Lastly, the connection between the elementary school and the uni\er8iiy or the 
technical school should be made complete. At present the elementary school 
provides education for children up to their ffttoenth year. The university or 
the technical school df^ies not admit pupils under sixteen years. But education, 
when it IS oiu('> broken, is hard to resume. The educational system, if it is to be 
enicac'ioiis, must be continuous. 

Upon the difficult and delicate subject of religious teaching in elementary 
schools 1 have so fur scrupulously refrained from touching. It would not, I 
think, become me to make more than those two remarks : — 

1. That religion is in the long run the most potent support of morality; 
religious teaching is, therefore, a nocessary element in every sound educational 
system; and any religious teaching, if it bo but the belief in an Almighty 
Power, 18 far better tlian iSeriilarism or Paganism. But it is the State alone - 
not any Church or religious body, but the State alone — which can ensure the 
attendance of all children at religious teaching, subject of course to exemption 
on conscientious grounds. 

2. That if it is or may he held to be the interest of the several Churches 
to educate their children in walertight compartments, so that no child shall 
come in I'eligious contact with any child not of the same creed us 
his own, that is nut at all the interest of the 8tate. The State needs that its 
citizens shall have learnt to know and respect each other in spite of religious 
differences, to rub shoulders together, and to co-operate with each other for 
the public good. It needs citizens who are capable of judging even religious 
questions n»)t without reference to the welfare of the body politic. It is pro- 
bable therefore, and I cannot say it is unreasonable, that the State, while freely 
allowing the different religious bodies, if they are able and willing, to provjrte 
for the religious educatiou of their own children, will require some mitigation 
of religious differences in the schools supported out of public exchequer or 
out of the local rates. 

A public elementary system of education then must be complete in itself, 
so far os it prepares children physic’ally, intellectually, and morally for the affairs 
of life. But it must not lose sight of the possibility that some, and those the 
most promising, of the children educated in elementary schools will deserve 
to rise to a higher than an elementary educational standard. 

It is probable that the ascent of pupils from one class of school to another 
will become mure usual in future years. This ascent will be effected or facili- 
tated, as to some extent it already is, by the provision of free places, bursaries, 
exhibitions, and scholarships. Even now boys educated in elementary schools 
have attained the highest honours in the ancient as well as in the modem 
universities. Some such boys have won admission to the public schools, and 
among these schools to boarding schools as well as to day schools. Whatever 
amount of social exclusiveness may still apparently linger in that most truly 
democratical of Enjclish institutions, a public school, it seems to me impossible 
that in a democratical age there should ultimately remain any school which 
will not open its doors to pupils wjio are drawn from every social section of 
the communis. In the education of girls, the schools of the Girls* Puolio 
Day School Company and other similar schools, whether publicly or privately 
governed, have done much to mitigate, if not to dissipate, the social differences 
among girls living in the same locality. 

But the agencies by which children of compan^ively poor parepif hays, in 
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the past been enabled to receive an education in the schools, and indeed in the 
universities, of the rich are, 1 oin afraid, coming to be gravely abused. 
I^cholarships and exhibitions were designed to remedy the disadvantage of the 
poor, noa to accentuate the privilege of the rich. To confer pecuniary rewards 
upon boys and girls whose parents can well afford to dispense with them is to 
foster a double abuse. It is to spend money where money is not needed, and 
to withhold money whPre it is needed. Yet in the ^mblic schools, and to some 
extent in the universities, scholarships and exhibitions tend to become the 
perquisites of the rich. In the field of secondary education the conipotition for 
scholarships and exhibitions has become so severe that scarcely any boy in the 
examination for them stands a chance of success, except at the cost of three or 
four years spent beforehand in an expensive preparatory school. But as rich 
boys are the only boys whose parents can afford this proparatr^ry expenditure, 
it follows that rich boys are generally the successful candidates fiir scholarships 
and exhibitions. The evil is scarcely capable of exaggeration. It were bad 
enough that a rich boy, if lie competed on equal terms with poor boys, should 
obtain a pecuniary reward which they do, and ho docs not, need for educational 
purposes. But when it is tho rich alone who enjoy the opportunity, or the most 
favourable opportunity, of winning tho pecuniary rewards which were justly 
intondeil for the poor, a case for drastic reform seems to be made out. 

At tho ancient uni versi ties the eons of rich parents, although they an* 
generally eligible for such prizes as scholarships and exhibitions, do not possess 
the same aovaniage in competing for them. More, too, has been done in the 
universities than in tho public .schools to provide means by which the sons of 
rich parents may enjoy the distinction without the emolument of a scholarship. 
But it IS an urgent matter that alike in the colleges of the universities and in the 
public schools the pecuniary benefits, by which alone deserving boys can rise 
above their hereditary surroundings, whether bursaries, exhibitions, or scholar- 
ships, should be strictly confined to the sons of the poor. 

Here perhaps it is permissible, as it is certainly natural, to enter a protest 
against the established tyranny of examinations. Kxamination was once the 
obvious remedy for favouritism. But a mere examination in knowlodgo can 
never test some of the highest qualities which fit men and women for the 
service of tho State. In India even more than in Great Britain the failure of 
examinations is conspicuous. A facility for answering questions upon paper 
is easily associated with grave defects of intellect and character. In proportion 
then as favouritism ceases to bo a public danger, examinations will, I think, lose 
something of their fatal authority. It is diiiicult to doubt that in the fuliiro 
candidates for public office will be required to pass a qualifying examination, but 
that the election will, at least in some degree, turn upon qualities which are not 
eo easily tested by examination in writing. 

Nor is this tho whole evil. There is only too much danger that exnminat'ons 
may create a false ideal of educational .success. The object of all education, as 
I have said, is to prepare pupils for th© civic duties of mature life. It is not 
the intellectual attainment of tho young at the age of thirteen or eighteen or 
even twenty- two, it is rather the service which they render to tho State in tho 
maturity of their powers, which is tho proof of tho teacher's influence upon 
their lives. Th© preparatory schools which have bocemo such important features 
in tbe field of seconaary education have done much useful work. The decadence 
of bullying and perhaps of other evils in public schools is largely due to tho 
elimination of quite young boys from public-school life. The years of a boy’s 
life from nine to twelve, but not, I think, to a later ago, may well be reserved 
for the preparatory school, as the years from thirteen to eighteen for the public 
school. 6ut the forcing process which is sometimes applied to young boys in 
preparatory schools, not only in their lessons but in their games, is fraught 
with serious peril. A preparatory-school roaster, if he thinks of his own school 
alone, may do even worse harm than a public-school master by sacrificing the 
future of nis pupils to the present. When I was a headmaster. I knew of one 
iireparatory-Mhool master who tried to win boys to his school by offering what 
he called pr^preparatiory scholarships to boys of eight or nine years of nge, in 
th© hope ^Ht tliese boys might after a time serve as advertisements for his pre* 
paratbr^ school by winning scholarships from it at the public schools. But 
priii{>amot;y-school mastdrs etrd liot alone in fault. It is, I am afraid, easy to 
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think of headmastera .who have attained what I can only call an ill-deaerved 
reputation, becauae their pupils have won numerous acholarahips and exhibitions 
upon leaving school, when those same pupils had been mentally exhausted in 
youth, and their after-life in no way answered to the promise of tl^ir early 
days. * By their fruits yo shall know them ' ; but the fruits of a true education 
are seen not in the spring but in the summer or the autumn of a well-spent life. 

It is with reference to the final goal of education that the subjects suited 
to the secondary cumculum must be judged. If the possible subjects are too 
many, it becomes necessary to strike the balance between utility and culture, 
and so to decide which subjects are indispensable and which may fairly be 
subordinated or postponed. 

The most striking change which has come over secondary education has 
arisen from tho number of subjects now claiming admission to the curriculum. 
Scarcely more than fiftv years ago the headmaster of a public school was almost 
at his wits* end to fill up the time-table of his pupils. Dr. Arnold was 
appointed to the headmastership of Bugby in 1828, and Dean Stanley says of 
him that * he was the first Englishman who drew attention in our public schools 
to the historical, political, and philosophical value of philology of the ancient 
writers, as distinguished from the mere verbal criticism and elegant scholarship 
of tho last century.* He adds that * besides the general impulse which he gave 
to miscellaneous reading both in the regular examinations and by encouraging 
the tastes of particular boys for geology and other like pursuits, he incorporated 
the study of modem history, modem languages, and mathematics into the work 
of the school, which attempt, os it was the first of its kind, so it was at one 
time the chief topic of blame and praise in his system of instruction.* Other 
public-school masters followed suit, out they followed slowly. What the system 
of education had hitherto been may bo judged from Malim*8 * Consuotudin- 
ariuni/ which specifies no subject of instruction except Latin, with a little 
Greek grammar in the sixth and seventh forms. The dancing-master was a 
more ancient and more honourable figure in some public schools than any 
mathematical-master. Mathematics, in fact, were not introduced into Eton until 
1836. Other subjects in addition to the classics came even later. 

But within the last fifty years, not only mathematics but the English 
language and literature, foreign languages, natural science in its various 
branches, history, and geography, have become competitors with the ancient 
classical languages for recognition in the curriculum of public schools. There 
is no one of them which is not worthy of such recognition. But the average 
intelligence of a public-school boy has remained the same, and the average 
length of his lifo in the public school has been diminished by as much as one- 
half. It has become necessary therefore to make a selection between the subjects 
which might well, if they could, be taught to all boys alike. Nor is this truth 
les.<( applicable to girls than to boys. 

It may be thought that not enough attention has been paid to the order in 
which particular subjects are taught. The number of subjects imposed upon 
a child of ten to twelve years is at times not less alarmipg than forbidding. 
Psychology suggests the adaptation of particular subjecls to the awakening of 
particular powers at different ages. Even in literature there is a natural affinity 
which is too often disregarded between books and the ages at which they ought 
to be read. How many children have read * The Pilgrim*8 Progress * at too late, 
or have read * Hamlet* and * Paradise Lost* at too early, an age for true appre- 
ciation ! In literature as elsewhere discrimination is the watchword of educa- 
tional success. 

From these considerations it seems to follow that the scientific educator must 
choose certain subjects as the basis of secondary education, and I venture to 
think that these subjects should be as nearly as possible common to boys and 
to girls. Other sublets can be left to the choice of particular students at a 
later period of their lives. Not all subjects are possible or useful to all students. 
Soon or late, then, uniformity of teaching must give way to specialisation. 

Yet education loses a groat part of its value unless it ensnrea to all educated 
men and women what may be described as a common educational property. It 
is desirable that they should not only all learn some things which are worth 
knowing, but that they should learn the same things. For upon community 
of information or of interest depends the sympathy of all educated people. 
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If one person knows nothing but French, a second nothing but chemistry, and 
a third nothing but mathematics, it is evident that they possess no common 
stock of knowledge; no interchange of sentiments or ideas is possible between 
them. ill sound secondary education then postulates a broad basis of common 
knowledge, or, in other words, a certain body of knowledge which is possessed 
by all students in common. Upon this basis must be built a superstructure 
varying in accordance •with the needs or capacities of the pupils. 

What then are to be the basal subjects of secondary education? 

They must be few, they must bo suitable to the tender years of school life, 
they must bo practically useful, and yet they must possess tho element of 
culture. 

Religion, of courise, will bo one, for it is the paramount factor in the discip* 
line of character. 

Tho study of mathematics posseasea the unii^ue merit that it shows what 
proof is; it distinguishes certainty from probability; it evidences the narrow 
limits within which certainty is possible. 

Natural science in its various branches is especially valuable as cultivating 
the faculty of observation. Scientific facts can bo generally tested by experi- 
ment. It is only tho pupil who has learnt at least the elements of natural 
science who begins to feel at home in the world in which he or she lives. 

But among educational subiects the palm, I think, belongs to language, if 
only because language is the subject which stands, by its character as well as by 
its origin, in the most intimate relation to human nature. Men and women 
are not generally concerned with questions which can be absolutely and ultim- 
ately determined. Most questions in life are probable, but not certain; it is 
‘probability,* as Bishop Butler says, which is ‘the very gnidn of life*; and 
such, too, are generally linguistic questions. They do not admit of certainty, 
they can be decided only probably, and tho decision of them requires tact, judg- 
ment, and feeling. That is the reason why the school of languages is called 
LUerfp Iluinnniores at Oxford. Language is the one pre-eminently human or 
humane study. 

But it is evident that different languages, as instruments of education, may 
stand on different grounds. 

English boys and girls cannot afford to be ignorant of their own language 
or literature or history. For they use every day the English language; their 
minds are fed by English literature; and the past history of their country affords 
them guidance in tho present and the future. 

Foreign languages on the other hand are practically useful in the relation of 
Englishmen to other nations. It is possible that these languasres will become 
less important as the English language spreads over tho world. But for the 
present at least a knowledge of some modem language is desirable, not only as a 
moans of mental discipline hut also as a means of intercommunication. One 
modern language at least, then, may fairly be regarded as entering into the basis 
of secondary education ; and that language at the present time would naturally 
be French, although much is to be said for German, and something for Spanish. 

The educational difference between languages and other subjects is, I think, 
more clearly marked than the difference between one language and another. 
Whatever intellectual benefit ici, derivable from an ancient language may in a 
greater or less degree be derived from a modern language. But it has been 
shown by many writers, as. for instance, by .T. S Mill in his Rectorial address 
at the University of St. Andrews, that a classical language, like ancient history, 
if only in virtue of its remoteness from present interests, possesses some 
educational advantage, and this advantage is particularly clear when an ancient 
language stands in the relation of Latin to the Romance languages or to any con- 
siderable number of languages in actual use. Latin must there^re enter into the 
general curriculum, and I attach great value to keeping Latin as a subject of 
general study in secondary schools, '^or the prejudice of parents in the present 
day against dead languages is unhappily strong. I have apent much of my time 
in trying to convince parents that their sons would be better educated by the 
study of Latin, if not of Greek also. It is for this reason that I regret the some- 
what pedantic insistence upon pronunciation of Latin according to a method 
which, whether it be historically correct or not, will certainly tell against the 
universality of Latin as a subject of study. X do not believe the modern pronun- 
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ciatlon is correct ; but whatever ma^ be the philological value of that pronniid^ 
tion, I fool no doubt that the artificiality, as it seems to parents, oi the non- 
English way of pronouncing Latin will, like the artificiality of the Greek type, 
create a prejudice in many minds against the study of Latin. Nor is thi#all ; for 
the study of Latin loses a good deal of its practical value if every or nearly 
every Latin word is by the method of its pronunciation divorced from the corre- 
sponding word in English. Tt docs not really matter in* the present day how 
Latin is pronounced. Latin is no longer a medium of oral communication, even 
amongst scholars. The vital matter is that Latin should be one of the subjects 
constituting the permanent basis of education in all secondary schools. 

Apart from these subjei'ts, viz., religion, English, French, Latin, mathema- 
tics, and natural science, there is none, I iliirik, which can justly claim a part 
in that knowledge which I have ventured to describe as the common property 
of all boys and girls in secondary schools. It is, in my judgment, a happy cir- 
cumstanro thfit preparatory -school masters have praitically derided to relinquish 
the teaching of Greek, and to concentrate their efforts upon such subjects as 
form the natural basis of secondary education. 

Hut upon the basis so constituted the tcorher will try to erect a varying 
superstructure, by offering as wide a range as possible to individual tastes. For 
if the secret of e<lucation lies in discovering what a pupil’s capacity is, nnd so in 
helping him or her to ctdtivate it^ education must pass soon or Into from the 
common basis of subjects to spc<‘ialis*ition. It is not my business now to 
decide how the priru iple of siteoialiKation should be applied. That is a problem 
which the individual scfiool master or mistress must work out for himself or her- 
self. The two points upon which I would venture to insist are the common edu- 
cational property, and the wide elasticity allowable as soon as this common 
properly has been gained. But I nin of opinion that, while specialisation is 
allowable and desirable in the later vear.s of a boy’s or girl’s life, it should never 
be complete. The dying out of double degrees in the universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge has always seemed and still seems to me unfortunate. For it means 
that nol>ody now gets so thorough an education as was possible if the student 
applied himself through his life at sehool as well as at the university both to 
classi^'al and mathematical studies. The amplification of tho several studies 
may have justly affected the course of education in the univer.sitios ; but it is my 
deliberate conviction that a boy or girl, whose time is wholly or mainly given 
to one subiert only during school life, loses a signal opportunity of obtaining a 
generous education 

It is tempting to me as an old sehoolmnsfer to linger on the field of secondary 
education. But the limit of time at the disposal even of the President of a 
Section forbids me to think of adverting to more problems of secondary education 
than the two following : — 

- Public opinion has always been divided in the education, whether of boys or 
of r^irls, between boarding schools and day schools. Adam l?mith in hia 
* Theory of Mora,l Sentiments ’ wont so far as to say ‘ that the education of bovs 
nt distant great schools, of young men at distant colleges, as well ns ladies in 
distant nunneries and boarding schools, seems in the higher ranks of life to have 
hurt most essentially tho domestic morals, and consequently the domestic 
happiness both of France and of England.’ The complete severance of a boy 
Of a girl, except during the holidays, from parents and family is evidently or 
may evidently prove to be an evil. It tends to undermine some of the graces of 
character, it prodnees in boarding schools the same defects, but perhaps, too^ 
the same merits, as are observable in celibate religious institutions, like 
monasteries and nunneries. There is too much tendency, especially among 
parents of the wealthy class, to feel that they have done their duty to their 
children in paying their children’s school fees, nnd to hand them over to the 
schoolmaster or the echoolmistress without any thought of the influence which 
the home ought to exercise upon young lives. It is reasonable to suppose that, if 
the sense of parental responsibility could be revived, fathers and mothers Wohld* 
be more anxious than they are now to keep their children at home in the early years 
of their lives. Preparatory day schools, nt least in the great cities, will, I thilik, 
acquire a growing importance. But* at present the choice between boarding scEodle 
and day schools for boyS, and in a less degree for girls. Is largely determined 
by pecuniary considerations. Fot in truth the great {mblio bokraing icbodli it# 
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such characteristic features of English life among the uppor social class, they 
have gathered to themselves such a wealth of tradition and influence, they are 
so deeply rooted in the confidence and affection of the English-speaking world, 
that it ^uld be difficult, if not impossible, to replace them* Nor can it be 
.dopbted that the education given in these schools, however rough and ready, 
however deficient in some respects it moy have been, has yet done much, in 
Canning’s bold ccclosfkstical phrase, to produce ’a supply of persons duly 
qualified to serve Giod both in Church and State,’ and has tended to foster some 
of the qualities by which the English race has attained its sovereign position in 
the world. 

Again, there is the question of co education. For if the early education of 
boys and girls may, as I have argued, safely proceed on the same lines, it may 
bo held that they can well be educated together. Nor is there any valid 
educational reason why boys and girls should not be educated together, as they 
are in the United States of America. In England itself they receive their early 
education, and they are beginning to receive their academical education, together. 
It is at least conceivable that co-education throughout the period of school life 
may come to be the rule in day schools. In boarding schools, however, where 
the life is ordered on somewhat artificial principles, co-oducation would almost 
certainly create problems which would enhance the dlificulties of the muster or 
mistress. 1 do not therefore anticipate that co-education in schools will assume 
a largo importance in English life. 

So far 1 have tried to indicate a few of the problems calling for the attention 
of persons who are engaged or inlcrosted in secondary education. Here at least 
1 may claim to spealc with some degiee of experience. It is with hesitation that 
I approach the subject of the highest education as given in the universities, 
especially in the universities of Oxford and Cambridge. 

The elasticity which is characteristic of English life has in the last half- 
century created a number of local universities beside the two ancient univer- 
sities. It would be unwise, even if it were feasible, to aim at assimilating the 
ancient and the modern universities. It is not impossible that the modern 
universities will load the way in educational refonn. The dead hand of the 
past lies heavily upon the historical seats of learning. No fact of educational 
history seems ‘to be stranger than the inability, perhaps I ought to say the 
unwilUngnesB, of the universities to reform themsclveB. It might have been 
anticipated that a homo of learning would bo a seat of powerful reforming 
energy. It has not proved to lie so. The universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge have been reformed more than once, but the reform has come from 
without and not from within. Whether the present Chancellor of the University 
of Oxford will succeed in persuading the university ot which lie is the distin- 
guished head to reform iUelf without waiting for the action of Parliament ia a 

Q uestion on which it would be unsafe for me to venture an opinion. But his plea 
or reform is itself a proof that reform is needed. It will notj however, be 
unfitting that 1 should insist upon the value, and the ever-increasing value as I 
think, (n the work belonging to the modern universities in the great cities of the 
land — can I be wrong in saying^ pre-eminently to the Victoria University of 
Manchester ? History seems to suggest that the association of a seat of learning 
with a groat centre of industry may produce the best reaulta, in so far as it 
imparts culture to industry and practicality to learning. The modem univer- 
sitiOB have i^peoled with striking success to the generous instincts of local 
patriotism. They have shown the possibility of gathering an earnest body of 
teachers, and through them of imparting a genuine intellectual culture to a 
Urge number of students, without imposing artificial restrictions upon their 
studies. They have proved the possibility of uniting men and women upon 
equal terms in the same academical institutions. The Victoria University has 
aimed with conspicuous success at solving the di^cult problem of uniting the 
teachers who belong to the different branches of the Church in a common 
faculty of theologi^ learning. In some of these respects, if not in all, the 
universities of Oxford end Cambridge will probably follow suit. It can scarcely 
be doubted that the time is not distant when Oxford and Cambridge will open 
Ibair d^rs to students without insisting upon the so-called compulsory study of 
the Greek language. 1 speak as one who more than a Quarter of a century 
argued against the policy of requiring some knowledge of two dead languages 
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from all siudenta as a condition of entrance into the ancient universities. Such 
a r^uirement may have been possible, and even reasonable, when educational 
subjects were few. It cannot be maintained when those subjects have been 
greatly multiplied. For the result is either that the study of tWo dead 
languages, or at least of one among them, is little more than a farce, or that 
it causes an unhappy disturbance at a critical period pt a boy’s intellectual 
life. Nay, I should be tempted to say that to boys wno have received their 
education on the modern sides of public schools the obligation of acquiring 
some smattering of Greek knowledge is both a farce and a nuisance. 

Nobody feels more keenly than I the intellectual benefit of studying the 
Greek language and literature. It is my sincere hope, as it is my firm belief, 
that, when Greek rests upon its own intrinsic merits as a factor in human cub 
ture, the study of Greek, if it is less general, will not be less profound than it 
has been. But times change, and compulsory Greek as u universal subject is 
unsuitable to the present time, not because it is useless in itself, but because 
it burs the way more or less against other studies which are still more important. 
The universities cnfoice their law upon secondary schools. The schools must 
teach what the universities require; they cannot teach, or they can only teach 
within a fixed limit, what is not required at the universities. 

In my own mind, however, the abolition of compulsory Greek is only a step to 
a change in the intellectual atmosphere of the universities. 1 hope that Oxford 
and Cambridge will cease to insist upon Greek; hut 1 hope that, when they 
cease to insist upon Greek, they will require from all students the evidence of 
some serious learning in some subject or subjects of higher education. Nobody 
who is conversant both with the ancient and with the modern universities can 
fail to be aware of the difference in their tone. The atmosphere of a modem 
university is intellectual. Men and women come there as students; they come 
to learn, and they do learn. At Oxford and Cambridge the atmosphere is much 
more social ; and the number of undergraduates who can in any sense be called 
serious students is but a fraction of the undergraduate body. The time is, I 
hope, approaching when a degree conferred by the universities of Oxford and 
(Cambridge even upon a Passman will be a certificate of a certain definite pro- 
ficiency in some recognised subject of academical study. For it seems to me that 
the ancient universities in conterring degrees without an adequate guarantee of 
knowledge are largely responsible for the indifference of English society as a 
whole to the value and dignity of learning. 

No doubt there is force iii the plea that the universities cannot afford the 
pecuniary loss which would result fixim the policy of excluding Passmen, or 
of pressing hardly upon them. It may be answered that no pecuniary con- 
sideration can justify a university in ceasing to be primarily a learned body. 
But women students are moie earnest than men; and if the universities grant 
degrees, as I hope they will, to women equally with men, they will probably 
find that they will receive as much money from the addition of the serious 
students, who will then belong to thorn, as they now receive from those students 
who are not serious at all. 

The universities of Oxford and Cambridge have made frequent appeals for 
pecuniary support. Education— especially scientific education — is expensive, 
and it tends to increase in expensivoness. But I have sometimes wished that, 
before money is poured into the exchequers of the universities, a Commission, 
composed of men who are fully sympathetic with academical culture and yet 
have been trained in the habits of business, could issue a report upon the use 
now made by the universities and by the colleges of the funds which they 
severally command. I am of opinion that such a Commission would not prove 
unable to suggest the possibility of large economies which might be carried 
out without impairing tne efficiency of the universities os seats of learning, or 
even of the colleges os homes for the students whose proper object in their 
academical life is to acquire learning. 

All that remain! is to offer an opinion in some few brief words upon some 
subordinate matters of academical eaucation. 

There is something to be said in favour of, but more perhaps to be said 
against, the proposal for two concurrent kinds of degrees, the degrees of Bachelor 
and Master in Arts and of Bachelor and Master in Science. For the academical 
degree possesses a rec.ognised advantage as setting one and the same hall-mark 
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upon all persons who possess it. It would be loss distinctive, and therefore 
loss valuable, if its sif^ihcance wore not uniform. Nor does there seem to 
be any valid reason against conferring the degree of B.A. and M.A. upon all 
students* who have shown themselves to possess a certain uniform culture, 
whatever special study or studies they may have pursued and whatever degree 
of excellence they may there have attained, after satisfying the requirement of 
culture deinandod fronf all persons who aspire to the possession of an academical 
degree. 

Again, it is desirable that every universitv should be free from theological 
restrictions. I look forward, therefore, to the time when the universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge will recognise Nonconformists no less than Church- 
men as eligible, not only for degrees, but for Lectureships and Professorships in 
the Theological Faculty. There is a broad distinction between the study of 
theology and the profession of theological beliefs. It is no hardship upon a 
student that he should bo examined in theology so long as he retains his com- 
plete freedom of theological opinion. Thai theological recognition should be 
accorded to none but persons of particular views upon theology is in conflict with 
the highest interests of theological learning. At present the universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge are the close preserves of the Church of England ; the 
natural result is that the modem universities tend to become the preserves of 
Nonconformity; and neither class of university is benefited by the consequent 
one- sided ness of theological study. 

The co-edaratioi> of men and women in the universities, whether ancient or 
modern, is already an established reality. The only difference is that co-educa* 
tion is recognised in the modem, and is not recognised in the ancient, universities 
as necessarily leading to an equality In the matter of degrees. The real obiection 
to placing women on an equality with men in their relation to a residential 
urtiversity is the difficulty of finding room for a number of female as well as male 
students within the precincts of the same university. On that ground alone 
there is some advantage in universities or colleges for women only, such as the 
Royal Holloway College; but experience has shown that colleges for women do 
not flourish except in close relation to a university in which the education of men 
is carried on, and I feel no doubt that the granting of academical degrees at 
Oxford and Cambridge to women as well as to men is merely a question of time. 

No critic of the ancient universities, and certainly no one who has spent some 
happy years there as an undergraduate and a Fellow, can forgot that the social 
as well as the intellectual side of the life is a part of its privilege and benefit. 
But that social intercourse would lose something of its value if students of 
different dassps and different creeds did not mix freely. It is too often 
forgotten, in the zeal for ecclesiastical propaganda, that ono element of educa- 
tion lies in teaching people who do not agree to work together. I'o make 
the least, and not the most, of personal differences is a factor in the life of 
universities. It is for this reason that I do not look with any great favour 
upon the institution of special colleges set apart for Churchmen or for Non- 
conformists or for men of poor and humble circumstances. It is better that 
such students should as far as possible associate with other students ; for in such 
proportion as undergraduates of religious feeling or of stroniious self-denying 
character are educated by themselves, there is a diminution of their valuable 
influence on the mass of the undergraduate body. There might as well be Con- 
servative Colleges and Liberal Colleges as colleges of a special and exclusive 
theological character. 

Oolleges are expensive features of aeadenn'cal life, and they tend to become 
more expensive; but the expense is justified by the benefit which the students 
may receive from the influence of their teachers upon their lives. But if colleges 
are to exist as integrarparts of the university, there should be a sufficient numl^r 
of Fellows and tutors living within their walls. No feature of modern life at 
Oxfoi^ or Cambridge is more pitiable than the spectacle of a married don coming 
into his college at a late hour of the evening, with his carpet-bag in his hand, to 
fulfil the statutory obligation of sleeping within the walls. No deep personal 
interest or influence of a tutor in the lives of his pupils is possible in sucli cir- 
cumstances as these. If only it were possible to defer the opportunity of mar- 
riage until a man has rendered some ^ears of service by residence within the 
walls of hif coUege, and then to grant it only to men whose service the college 
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wishes io retain, the collegi^to life of the ancient universities would be less 
likely to lose its effective value. 

But when all is said, how great is the charm of the ancient English univer- 
sities ! They arc unique ; they exercise a lifelong spell upon pupils who have 
spent three or four years within their ancient walls; they foster, even if un- 
consciously, a noble sense of patriotic duty; they haunt the memory; they are 
fruitful in high and generous and sacred inspirations. 

What is the spirit of a university? How is it born? How does it 
operate? Why Ls Cambridge in a special sense the home of mathematics, and 
Oxford of loiters? Why is it that Oxford finds so many, and Cambridge so 
few, representatives upon the public Press? Cambridge, it seems, has played 
the greater part in the thought, and Oxford in the life, of the nation. But Avhy 
is it that Cambridge has given to the world sons more famous, it may be, than 
any whose names belong to the sister university— Bacon, Newton, Cromwell, 
Milton, and Darwin? Why, above all, is Cambridge in so pre-eminent a degree 
tho university of the poets? Such names as Milton, Ben Jonson, Herrick, 
Cowley, Drydcn, Byron, Gray, Wordsworth, Tennyson belong to Cambridge 
alone. Nothing can replace, nothing perhaps can greatly affect, the relation of 
the ancient universities to tho country whose ornaments they are. What is 
needed, and will bo more and more needed as democracy extends its powers, is 
to enhance the strength of the influence which the universities exercise upon 
the national life at large. 

So 1 bring this imperfect review of the educational pi^oblem in its present 
aspects to a close by insisting in two nr three final sentences upon the supreme 
dignity of the teacher’s profession. The man or woman who elects to become a 
teacher chooses a great responsibility. It is well that teachers should be dis- 
ciplined for their calling by a system of training in the educational art. Tho 
theory of education ns set forth in the writings of great educators like 
Comeniiis, Froebel, Pestalozzi, Arnold, Tbring, Fitch, and many others, should 
bo well known to them, ovoii if the practical side of education is best learnt, 
or can only be learnt, by practice. Education needs the beet men and the best 
women. It must, therefore, bo set free from such bonds as have tied it to 
the clerical profossion; nor can I think it is ever well to exact religious tests of 
teachers, for tests are apt t<i affect tender consciences alone. If only teachers 
are asked whether they wish to give definite religious instruction or not, and 
are subjected to no drawback or disadvantage if they choose not to give it, I 
think the teachers In all grades of schools may be trusted not to abuse their 
sai'red oppcntuiiity. They must teach their pupils to love le.arning and virtue, 
and to love them for their own sakes. They must remember that it is 11*0 
personality of the teacher which is the chief source of his or her Influence on 
the pupils. They must ever bo trying to make themselves more and more worthy 
of their responsibility. * Thou that teachest another, toachest thou not thyself ? ’ 
must be the motto of their dail^ lives. But where the educational profession 
is one in all its branches, where it is actuated by a due sense of responsibility, 
where it aims in season and out of season at cultivating habits of self-respect, 
self-sacrifice, )iatriotism, and religion in the children who will be tho citizens 
of the future, where it remembers that the supreme triumphs of educationat 
skill are good men and women, good fathers and mothers, good servsnts of this 
State and of the Church, there is no ground of fear for the country or the 
Empire. 


The following Beport was then read : — 

Re'port upon tJie Overlapping between Sewtidary EducOiioH and that of 
UniversUtes and other pidccs of Higher Education . — See Bepo^, p. 216, 
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The ^following Papera and fieporU were read : — 

1 . Discussion on the Place of Examinations in Education. 

(i) Examinations. ByP.i. Hartoo, M.A., B.Sc. 

* The public deiiiundfl that pcraona oti whoae services it relies, but for whoso 
failures it cannot be compensated, as by a businc'ss man who fails to fulfil hm 
contract— that these should produce some certificate of com^ietency based on an 
examination, and often on a senes of examinations beginning in childhood and 
prolonged into eorly manhood and beyond.' This sentence, which 1 venture to 
quote from a recent address of my own/ explains why the outcry against 
examinations, both from men of sense and from sentimeiiUilists, during the last 
twenty-five years has proved, on the wholo, futile. It is true that * payment by 
results ' has been abolished in the elementary schools, with conseiiueiKce whn h, 
to some independent thinkers in educational matters, are not altogether satisfac- 
tory. ^ But in secondary schools and in universities examinations multiply in- 
cessantly. ' One gets involved in the machinery and feels hopeless,' a young 
university teacher wrote to me recently. The wholo tendency is for higher 
examinations to increase. Is it not, then, of the first importance that wo 
should ask what our present examinations do really test, what kind of examina 
tiona should be utterly rejected and oast out, what are capable of unprovement, 
and how they may be improved ? The British Ajssocialion has a great scientific 
tradition. Might it not assist in applying scientific method to the examination of 
examinations? The suggestion which 1 made recently that the subject deserved 
inquiry by a Royal Commission, aided by scientific assessors, has been supported 
by Lord Cromer, by Professor John Adams, Principal Miers, Proless^ir M. h. 
Sadler, and Dr. Schuster, and by a largo body of public opinion. My plea is 
strengthened by the recent movement in favour of placing all patronage for 
public appointments in the hands of the Civil Service Commissioners. 

I suggest that a British Association Committee should bo appointed to sketch 
out a plan of inquiry into the meihods and eiHciency for their purpose of public 
examinations, with special reference to the influences of such examinations on 
the previous education of the candidates. 

1 would ask such a Committee, if appointed, specially to con&idcr the follow- 
ing propositions : — 

(a) That every examination ought to bo regarded as a capacity-test, t.f., that 
it should be so devised that one may be able to state clearly in words that a 
person who has passed it can do such or such a thing (c.f/., can write legibly, can 
read clearly and intelligently, can add and multiply correctly, can understand the 
non-technical portions of a French newspaper);* (6) that certain further portions 
of the educational field should bo as completely protected from the ordinary 
examination tests as those c.oiicorned with moral training already are so protected. 

(ii) The Place of Examinations in Education. 

By Mies S. A. Bubstall, M-A. 

The subject of examinations has been dealt with by the Headmistresses' 
Association since 1907. The sub-committee it appointed has been at work to 
ascertain facts and to consider possible reforms. The Association feels strongly 
the injury caused to girls' education, and in sonio cases to their future powers. 
The following resolution was carried at the 1900 Conference : * That this Con- 
ference disapproves of external examinations for girls under sixteen years of age, 

* Examimiiom in their Bearing on National Efficiency, London : Hugh Rees, 
1911. 

■ Of. Mr. D. C. Lathbury's article on ‘ Our Elementary Education — Are we on 
the Right ?* in the National Review for March 1911. 

* I should exclude from capacity-tests such testa as merely show the power of 
' lepeating or writing out matters learnt by heart. 
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* And invites all members of the Association to co-operate in discouraging pupils 
from entering for them.* 

Poauxble Pefornia.-- Acting teachers should take part in the administrative 
work of Examining Boards, as in the system of the Joint Matriculation Board of 
the Northern Universities. 

Qutaiion of School Htcord , — ^Tho difficulty of using this in all competitive 
examinations. 

The following resolutions were carried at the Headmistresses* Conference of 
1911 : * That this Conference regrets the increasing difficulty of University 
Bcholarship Examinations for girls, and aaks the principals of colleges for women 
at the universities to give the matter their serious attention with a view to 
lessoning the strain of preparation and in examination.* ‘ That in Matriculation 
examinations credit should be given for the hchool Board in compulsory sub- 
jects in the case of pupils who have passed through a complete course of studies 
for not less than four years in a school (a) inspected by the Board of Education, 
and (h) periodically examined by a University Board of Examiners, (c) on 
whose staff there is a certain proportion of registered teachers.* *That this 
Conference urges that it is of the greatest importance to the best type of general 
education that (1) the co-operation of acting teachei’s should be recognised and 
allowed in all school and matriculation examinations; (2) schools should be 
allowed and invited to present their own syllabuses for school examinations; 
(3) that in testing of science teaching inspection should be more prominent than 
examination, and that the notebooks covering a definite and consecutive course of 
work of the candidates should be taken into consideration in the awards of 
examinations.* 

The importance of investiguliiig possible reforms and securing a policy which 
may be pressed on public opinion and on examining bodies. 


(iii) The Place of Examinations in Education. By Dr. T. P. Nunn. 
(iv) Examinations and Inspections. By Mrs. Jessib White, D.Sc. 

Jevons in 1877 defended the examination system, and said that examination 
was the sheet-anchor to which wo must look. In the primary schools the 
relation of the school to the inspector has been changed by abolition of payment 
by results. In secondary schools the examination system judges the school by 
what it does for the best pupils, whereas inspection claims to consider the 
weaker pupils. There was a vicious alternative involved in Jevons’ answer to 
the argument that the examination system curtailed the liberty of the teacher. 
It is not the single teacher bub the whole body of teacher^ in committee that 
should frame the curriculum. This is not yet sufficiently recognised. The 
externality of the curriculum to the teachers is reHcctei^ in the method of 
inspection, and also the failure to recognise that the world of a schbol cannot 
properly be gauged without an attempt to estimate the general standard of 
attainment of the different classes. To do this inspection may require to be 
supplemented by examination of a special kind. The three; methods of inspec- 
ts fire hearing lessons, « 4 uestioDing the pupils, and e.xai|pnining the exercise 
books. Inhere are certain dniwhacks connected with each. They require to sup- 
plement each other, and certain popular fallacies with regard, to inspection need 
uprooting. There is need for a well-defined etiquette of iniipcction, and to be 
of real value an inspection must include a joint meeting of ^ the inspectors and 
whole staff with a view to discussing the work and aims o>f the school. 8uch 
a meeting would secure advantages to both inspectors and'i teachers, and the 
necessity for taking part in such a meeting would frigbten off from the 
inspectorate those who were unsuitable. ' 


2. Report on Changes affecting Secondary Education . — See Reports, p, 234. 
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3. Diacuaaton on the Policy of giving the Board of Education authority 
over all Exchequer Grants for University Education. Opened hy Prin- 
cipal E. H. Griffiths, F.R.S. 


4. Report on the Curi^cula and Education Organisation of Industrial and 
Poor Law Schools . — See Reports, p. 214. 


6. Discussion on Grammatical Terminology. O'pened by Professor 
E. A. SONNENSCHEIN, D.IAU. 

This paper dealt with the following topics : — 

(a) The history of the movement from 1908 to 1910-11, when it received 
the general approval of the eight associations of teachers represented on the 
committee. 

(b) The need of a reform if the teaching of grammar is to be intelligible and 
effective. Evidence from the Continent and from America. 

J c) How it has come about that different tenninologies are employed in 
ing with different languages. The common assumption that in oraer to 
understand properly the usages of a particular language we must re-classify these 
usages from a new point of view. Argument in favour of a different procedure. 
The limitations of the scheme. 

(d) On what principle should a scheme of a terminology suitable to all the 
languages taught in schools bo constructed? 

(e) Illustrations of the advantages of the scheme of terminology drawn up by 
the Joint Committee.' 

(/) The desirability of securing the support of examining bodies. 


UONDAY, SEPTEMBER 4. 

The following Report and Papers were read : — 

1. Report on the Mental and Physical Factors involved in Education, 
See Reports, p. 177, 


I 2. Discussion on the Diagnosis of Feehle-mindedness. 

(i) On the Nature and D^nUion of Mental Defect and its relation to the 
[Normal. By A, P. TRSDaoLD, L.R.C.P. Land., M.R.C.8. Eng. 

Before we can satisfactorily discuss questions of diagnosis, training, and 
administrative care, it seems so essential that we should have clear ideas as to 
what mental defect really is, and what is its relation to the normal, that 1 
propose to attempt to deal with this aspect of the matter. 

The idiots are so palpably deficient in what we regard as the essential 
qualities' of mind, that, from remote times, they have been set apart as an 
abnormal group of mankind. But closer knowledge has revealed the enormous 
variations in human mental capacity^ and shown that just above the idiots 
there are the imbeciles, just above &efe the feeble-minded, above these again 
the dull and backward, then the ordinary average mass of mankind, next those 
of talent and marked ability, and finally, individuals of the highest order of 
intellect. ^ 

* Report of the Joint Committee on Grammatical Terminology. London : 
John Murray, 1911. QJ. 
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Between none of these grades does there appear to be an^ hard-and-fast line 
of division. Whether we consider them from the standpoint of general intel- 
lectual capacity, from the result of a more detailed psychological analysis, or 
from the histological examination of the brain, it would seem as ifr^the idiots 
could hardly be regarded as a peculiar and separate class, fur the differences pre- 
sented by those various groups of mankind seem to be in their essence not 
qualitative but merely quantitative ones. 

Tills being the case, what is the mental * normal/ and how are wo to define 
what we mean by * mental defect'? Where docs the normal end and the ab- 
normal begin? Indeed, in view of the fact that every living species naturally 
varies within very wide limits, are wo justified in saying that there is any 
abnormal ; may not even tho idiots be but the expression at one end of the scale 
of normal mental variation, just as extreme brilliancy is its expression at the 
other end ? 

The fact that tho differencos ore quantitative, however, does not negative the 
possibility of qualitative change, and there are reasons for thinking that a mere 
diiniuutiou of brain development may ‘give rise to a mind of a very different 
order, to real diffci'cnces in quality and nature. 

In order to arrive at a basis of differentiation between the normal and abnor- 
mal we must go much deeper than ability to perform certain occupations ; we must 
consider what arc the essential qualities of mind. 

I consider the essential faculty of mind to be the capacity for self-preservation. 
This results from the conscious adaptation of the individual to his environment, 
and any person deficient in this fundamental capacity must be regarded as abnor- 
mal and mentally deficient. I therefor© define mental defect as a condition due 
to arrested or imperfect development of the brainy in consequence of which the 
individual is incapable of maintaining an independent ejcistence. 

Jjet us now apply this criterion to the various grades of mankind, and see 
where the lino of division falls. With regard to the idiots, imbeciles, and feeble- 
minded, the mere statement of their accepted definitions suffices to show their 
incapacity for maintaining an independent existence, and consequently their 
abnormality. 

With regard to the next group, the dull and backward, there is no authorita- 
tive definition, but a large experience of this class has convinced me that they 
are sharply diffcreiitiateci from the feeble-minded in that they possess this 
capacity for self-preservation, and I would define them as— those persons who are 
ioluw tho aveiuge standard of intellectual ability, but are capable of managing 
themselves and their affairs with sufficient prudence to maintain an independent 
existence 

Two other matters need a brief reference — t.c., curability and diagnosis. 

With regard to curability, it might be thought that, since the change is 
fundamentally a quantitative ono, it should be possible, by special methods, to 
bring brain development up to the level of the normal standard. This is not 
confirmed by experience, and a consideration of the conditions to which mental 
defect is due shows the extreme unlikelihood of anything of the kind happening. 

The question of diagnosis practically resolves itself into the differentiation of 
the feeble-minded from the dull and oackward. The criterion which must be 
borne in mind is not ability to acquire book-learning, but to profit by experience, 
to adapt conduct to environment, and to maintain an independent existence. In 
my experience the careful examination of the mental and physical status of the 
child, with a consideration of his family and personal hist<^, will usually enable 
the expert to make a diagnosis without much difficulty. A few cases occur 
where no definite opinion can be given until adolescence, but the occurrence of 
these, which are relatively few, should not prevent us adopting measures for the 
administrative euro of the majority, about wnose condition there can be xio doubt. 

(ii) MetUdl Testn for * Backward ’ Children. 

By A. R. Abblbon, B,Sc., 

In late years increased attention has been given to the study of fkisntal 
deficiency. There is a growing feeling that the methods at present in vogue for 
the roodgnition of menj^ defecA^ are unsatisfactory. The diagnosis is often a 
very difficult one. Bright-looking children are .to be found among tho most 
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defective. Many aro lo all outward appcarancea so different from normal 
children. Some of the lowest grade defectives possess remaikablo cunning, which 
is often mistaken for intelligence. 

It is linpoitant to dotermino what Is the essential nature of mental deficiency. 

The method of mental teste has been introduced for mensiiring mental ability, 
and also for ascortaining whether there is a central factor (».e., a general ability) 
common to all mental ^'ocesseB. 

It is essential for us to assure ourselves that all the experimental re- 
sults obtained furnish information of a reliable iharatter alxiut the abilities 
measured.^ 

My investigation, which lasted nearly three years, was carried out on those 
children who are usually spoken of as the ‘backward* type. The tests weie 
carried out under the best conditions possible. The children wore examined 
singly, and disturbance of any kind was carefully avoided. They were 
encouraged as much as possible to do their best. In order to .show evidence of 
the existence of a ‘general ability* common to all mental processes, it was 
decided to mensure as many abilities as could bo conveniently arranged. The 
results of the^ tests then showed whether there was anything in common 
between the different processes. 

The following tests were employed in this investigation : — 


1 Tapping. 

2 Crossing out rings. 

3. Crossing out sots of dots. 

4. Immediate memory for sentences. 

5. Immediate memory for names. 


6. Immediate memory for commis- 
sions. 

7. Discrimination of length. 

8. Interpretation of pictmee. 

9. Geometrical figures. 


The head-teacher at each school was asked to draw up a list of the children 
to be examined in order of their * practical intelligence.’ She was uIno asked to 
give two further lists of the same children in order of their H<hola.stic attainments 
-—one for reading and the other for arithmetical ability. The resnlttf obtained 
from each of tho tests gave a rnodorately high correlation with the teacher’s 
estimate of ‘ practical intelligence,* but when all the tests wore pooled together 
the correlation was quite high. On the other hand, neither reading nor anth- 
nicticul ability correlated very appreciably with tho tests. This cle.irly shows 
that Binot is not altogether justified in considering scholastic attaininent as the 
supreme criterion of ‘general ability.’ It also indicates that the earliest investi- 
gators were unwarranted in claiming that the tests are adoqual-e for classifying 
children for scholastic purposes. 

The inveetigation has showm that there is quite an appreciable iiitercorrolation 
between tho tests, especially in the case of the girls. All evidence goes towards 
corroborating the popular conception that there is a central factor — a general 
ability^- common to all mental processes. 

By pooling together the results of all the tests we obtain tho ‘global’ or 
** amalgamated ’ result. By this means the spt'cific factors in each of the tests are 
more or less eliminated, and the ‘ global ’ result should give us a very fair idea 
of the subiec't’s ‘general ability.* 

There is every reason to believe that the central factor is not conative but 
rather intellectual in character. In the case of defectives it is not so much the 
willing process itself that is at fault as the ability to execute what is willed. 

These defective children continue to develop appreciably up to quite a late 
age, whereas development in the case of normal children ceases to be marked at a 
much earlier stage m life. 

The prevailing methods for examining mental deficiency are far too inade- 
quate. .Th® present custom of determining after a brief interview lasting two or 
throe minutes the mental condition of a child can only excite grave misgivings. 

In conclusion I would like to urge tho necessity for the ‘ intermediate ’ school 
between the normal school and the school for mentally defectives. Some of the 
tests employed in this investigation could prove very useful for arranging the 
children for this purpose. There is no doubt that such an arrangement would 
render our education^ system much more effective. 


1 Dr. Spearman’s method of Correlational Coefficients has been used by mo 
throughout TO8 investigation for measuring correlations and reliability. 
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(iii) Eugenia and Education : The Problem of the FeMe-minded ChUd, 
By C. W. Saleeby, M.D., F.RB.E. 

Eugenics or good -breeding was the term applied by Gallon, neaily thirty 
years ago» to his project of increasing the birth-rate amongst superior stocks. 
In recent years the idea has been widened, and we now speak of positive eugenics ^ 
the encouragement of parenthood on the part of the worthy, and negative 
eugenics, the discouragement of parenthood on the paH of the unworthy, the^ 
terms having been introduced by myself seme half-dozen years ago with Sir 
Francis* approval. 

The primary contention of those whom I call Eugenists is abundantly sup- 
ported by the feeble-minded child. The eugenist declares that education can 
educate only what heredity gives, that the feeble-minded child is strictly non- 
educable, and that the remedy proposed by negative eupnics alone meets the 
case. Lately the advocates of eugenics have been joined by recruits who employ 
eugenics as the latest catch-word against * socialism,’ ana range themselves as 
anti-educationists, on the ground that genius and talent will always out, that 
education really effects nothing, * nurture* being negligible compared with 
* nature,* and that these efforts to save the * unfit ’ disastrously handicap the * fit.' 

The object of ^this paper is to protest that prave disservice is done to 
ougonics by such partisans, and to repudiate them in toto so far as my eugenic 
demands are concerned. To this end I wish to show that the educator is indis- 
pensaJble in the eugenic interest, not least in the case of the feeble-minded child. 
We do our best lor this child until the age of puberty, and then, when our 
care should be redoubled, the law deprives us of it. The law's delay in this 
matter is an outrage upon science and humanity. But when it is changed, 
what are we to do? The inexpert eugeuist demands universal segregation. I 
suggest that the possible courses are various, that we must moke the pro- 
foundest discrimination possible between one child and another, and that only 
the educator— with one psychological, and one medical eye— can perform this 
task. 

The three possible courses are (1) the discharge of the child to become a 
member of the community and a possible parent ; (2) the discharge of the child, 
after the performance of sterilisation, to become a member of the community, 
but not a possible parent ; (3) the permanent care of the child : a decision always 
open, of course, to revision, as in the case of the insane. To adopt the third 
course in the case of children vrho are only backward or slow would be out- 
rageous, as is the adoption of the first in the case of the typical feeble-minded 
child. The second possibility 1 merely note here for completeness’ sake, and 
for consideration. 

Now it is the educator alone, and ho only through thorough and prolonged 
observation, who can distinguish between the various types of chila. Deaf 
children, for instance, must be scrupulously classified , and here the work of 
Kerr Love and Macleod Yearsley must be remembered. The fundamental 
distinction between acquired and 'congenital* deafness must be made, for the 
former does not concern the eugenist at all, whilst the latter does. The public 
must be taught that the deaf child Ls not necessarily feeble-minded, any more 
than the deaf Beethoven was. 

Again, it is constantly argued that the eugenist wants to lock up for 
life a dull or backward child who may merely be suffering from lack of sleep 
or suitable nutriment. But T, for one, wish nothing of the sort. I say to the 
educator : Yours must be the verdict. Daily for months or years the educator 
will observe such children, and treat them, until, at adolescence, their real 
nature will be known, and we can act accordingly. 

I therefore ask educators to pursue their studies by the methods of Binet and 
the rest, so that, at the critical age of puberty, they may able to advise 
society as to the course it must pursue with each child, having regard both to 
the present and to future generations. 
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3 . Discussion on the Education of Feeble-minded Children. 

(i) Fjirm Colonies for the Feeble-minded. By Miss Dendy, M.A. 

Lifelong care for the feeble-minded is a necessity (1) because they are a 
serious menace to the State when at large, (2) because they are in great danger 
and are unable to prut<9ct themselves against the common risks of society. In 
providing such care there are three points to be considered (1) it must be such 
as will ensure otlicicnt segregation of the sexes both from the outside world and 
in the institutions; (2) it niu.st ensure the happiness and moral and physical 
welfare of the person cared for; (3) it must be as economical as is in any way 
possible. 

Farm -colonics ore the bei^ means of securing that these three objects shall be 
attained. They should be arranged for the accommodation of both sexes; this 
makes for economy in management, as the men can produce gardon-stufl for the 
women as well as tor Uiemselvea, and the women can do the mending and making 
and wasliing for the men. They should be far enough from a town to make it 
difficult for relatives and fnonds to visit too often ; they should, if possible, be 
near enough to some market to secure a ready sale for surplus produce. They 
should be the natural outcome of residential schools for feeble-minded boys and 
girls, to which schools they should bo attached. The school life of the children 
should be ordered with a view tc their ultimately becoming workers in the 
colony. Children should be admitted under the age of thirteen, so that they may 
be easily moulded to the life which it is desired they should live. There ai^ 
neat advantages in having tho colony and school in connection; it is not 
desirable to break the chain of good habit which can be so easily formed during 
childhood. Residential schools will prove to be a groat economy when the 
complete scheme for the care of the feeble-minded is undertaken by Uovem- 
ment; when provision is made for older scholars in colony schools, it will not 
be so necessary to provide for them in day-schools; nor will it be necessary to 
provide fur very young children in colony schools, if these are worked in con- 
junction with day-schools. Colonies cannot be made self-supporting; there 
will alwtays be the cost of supervision to consider. Probably, in the best cir- 
cumstances, this cost will prove to bo the measure of tho difference between 
self-support and dependence. Though the colonists cannot be self-supporting, 
they con do a great deal towards their own maintenance and be very happy in 
the doing of it. They will cost far less in farm colonics than in prisons and 
workhouses. It must be remembered that the feeble-minded are in any circum- 
stances already a heavy charge upon the community; farm colonies would not 
impose a now burden ; they would simply enable the burden to be borne more 
easily and at less expense, whilst at the same time checking the evil which 
makes them necessary. We care for the feeble-minded now, but we care lor 
them partially and intermittently as criminals and paupers. Tho farm colony 
would supply complete and continuous' care. 

The object to be aimed at on a colony is that every one of the colonists shall 
do something ; no idleness must be tolerated anywhere. Idleness is fatal for the 
health and morals of the feeble-minded. Even imbeciles can learn to do effective 
work under proper supervision. It is necessary to provide for tho complete 
separation of the sexes after they leave the school-room ; it is well for tho little 
ones to have their lessons together, but they should have separate play-grounds. 

It is desirable that any colony should begin in a small way ; it is much easier 
to start scheme on the right lines when a few children only have to be handled 
at first. Sandlebridge colony began with fifteen small boys and tho same 
number of girls. There are 230 Imys and girls and young men and women in 
residence, of all ages from six years to twenty-three. Seventy are over the 
ago of sixteen. The first house was opened in 1001. It was found that it was 
possible so to educate the children as to make a tradition of good manners and 
good behaviour generally. Children taken in since have been to a great extent 
educated and trained by contact with ttiese scholars, who were broken in at the 
beginning of our work. 

It is far more important that boys and girls should learn to be decent, clean, 
and industrious than that they should painfully acquire a little inefficient book- 
knowledge. 

(Waverley and Sandlebridge were described.) 
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(ii) TJie Education of the Feehle-niinded, By Miss E. M. Burowin, 

I’he London School Board commenood tho work of educating the feeble- 
minded in the year 1H92. and the work haa gone steadily on under the London 
County Council. The order of reference stated that ‘ Schools for the Social In- 
struction of Children’ should be established who, by reason of mental defects^ 
could not bo properly taught in ordinary classes or by ordinary sihool methods. 
The metho^ls adopted dopend largely upon the typo of child attending the school. 
All must, however, start training by the * object iv’^e ’ method. They must see 
the object, foel it, and talk about it before its name or quality can be understood 
by them. The classification presents many difficulties, c.//., some have bad 8pcec,h 
defects, others acute hearing and good articulation. Others, again, and this 
a birge profiortion, are very clumsy, having little power of using the fingers pro- 
perly —so that the ordinoi’y senses have to lie carefully developed, and the 
tearnor has to be coiisLantly on the watch to detect and correct faults. 

It is a great ndviiutnge in tiie (uiucation of the.se pupils that they are indi- 
vidually instructed, and at the same time by being in a class of twenty pupils 
they receive the stimulus ot v\orking with others of similar if varied capacity. 
The power of concentration is poasibly the hardest to obtain, but experience 
proves that little is accomplished until tliis in some measure is secured. Lessons 
must be not longer than thirty niiimtcs each, the subjcctsS must be put 
before the pupils in an attractive manner, much repetition, though varied, is 
necessary. The verbal lesson on an ‘ear of corn* is illustrated by blackboard 
drawings -the children subsequently draw, paint, or model the ear, and so learn 
its colour and form, and to what use the grain is put, and finally a loaf of bread 
is put before the class. ’I'hus many lessons have to be given before the know- 
ledge is of much uso to the pupils. 

Activity tho essence of all the teaching. The feeble-minded must lie ever 
at work or play. For the junior schools containing boys and girls between the 
ages of seven and twelve, half-time is given to the ordinary subjects of reading, 
writing, iiumbors, &c., and half-time to varied occupations. Whilst some can 
never 1^ taught a letter of the alphabet, and others cannot calculate, there arc few 
who cannot be taught to work with their hands with some degree of efficiency. 

it is false teaching to specialise too early— t.c., no boy should be trained as a 
.shoemaker only until he is fourteen years of ago and has had a fair chance of show- 
ing what his own inclinations ore. Success in work is only secured by the hearty 
co-operation of the worker, for though thorough training may develop what is 
in tne child, no teaching can draw out what is not within. From tno junior 
schools the boys of twelve are drafted into the senior boys’ schools, where three- 
quarters of tho school hours are given to advanced manual occupations, such as 
woodwork, shocniaking, tailoring, &c., and a school for elder girls has been 
opened where advanced practical housewifery, including cookery, la undiy, making 
of garments, &c., are taught. This having proved a success, others are to be 
shortly opened. Thysica] exercises are taught every day to correct the slovenly, 
uncertain movements so characteristic of this class of pupil. I^essons, work, and 
recreation have to he under the ever constant supervision of the teachers. The 
teachers of the London Special Schools are all trained and well qualified for 
their arduous work. All the pupils are admitted to the schools on the order of 
the medical officer. This is often a difficult matter to decide, for tho border 
line between the normal and the subnormal is often very fine. There are 
pupils who, if questioned about their life in the streets, answer intelligently, 
and yet their whole conduct is so thoroughly bad that it is clear their criminal 
instincts are the result of their feeble-mindedness. This has been ffequently 
proven by cases which have passed through the sihools. There is preat and, 
urgent need for further logislation with regard to pupils who, in spite of the 
teaching and training given in the schools, clearly prove by their actions that 
they are not fit to be at liberty, and yet having had the teaching would, under 
supervision, work profitably under the Colony system. 

4. Backward Children. By Frofessor J. A. Green, M.A. 

The backward child differs from the mentally defective in the fact that he 
is educablo, but his education must often be a specialised one. He is at present 
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the drcRfl of oup schools ; he passes through them but never reaches further than 
a middle standard. Inquiry shows that there aro from 2 to 3 per rent, of 
children in the demon tniy nchools who are two years behind the average of tho 
class they are working in. This is a mass of useful human material which 
deserves study. The city of Mannheim hug made a most interesting attempt 
to grapple with this problem. 


TVESDAY, SEPrEMBEB 

1. Discussion on Practical Education in Doclyard a> d Naval Schools, 

(i) The Royal Dockyard Schools. By T. Dawe. 

These schools, which were founded by tho Admiralty in 1843, have played 
an important part in tho development ot naval architeciiiro in this country. 
Nearly all our leading naval constructors of the past half-century coTiuncnced 
their careers as dockyard apprentices, attended classes in tho dockyard schools 
for four or five years; and, for the exceptional ability shown by them in tlioso 
classes, were selected for a higher course of professional training. Amr)ng these 
may be mentioned the late Sir E. J. Hoid, Sir N. Barnaby, Sir W. H. White, 
and Sir Philip Watts, successive Directors of Naval Construction. 

Boys enter the dockyards as apprentices between the ages of fourteen and- 
sixteen years by means of an open competitive ('!ivil Service examination, tho 
subjects of which are English, mathematics, elementary srience, and drawing. 
They aro allowed to attend school for two afternoons and three evenings per 
week, the remainder of thoir time being devoted to the practical acquisition of 
their trades. The full school course extends over a pc*riod of four years, but 
there is a * wc*ediiig-out * process at the end of each year, so that only tlie best 
of the apprentices take the full course, A few (from one to four) of the best 
of these are selected by examination frofn all the yards for a further three yeui’s* 
course of advanced instruction at the Royal Naval College, Greenwich, after 
which they become (if qualified) members of the Royal Corps of Naval 
Constructors. 

Those higher appointments can, however, only fall to a few, but the otheis 
are eligible fur the considerable number of minor but im])ortant posts at the 
Admiralty and in the dockyards — such as those of foremen, iiLspectora of trades, 
and draughtsmen — for whicli a trained intelligence and a w'ell-stored mind are of 
very great value. Most of these posts are filled by men who have had the 
advantage of a dockyard school training. 

The subjects taught are ; practical mathematics (including plane trigonometry, 
co-ordinate geometry of tw'o and three dimensions, the calculus and easy 
differential equations) ; theoretical and applied mechanics (including graphical 
statics, strength of materials, balancing of engines, mechanism and elementary 
hydraulics) ; elementary chemistry ; beat and steam ; metallurgy ; magnetism and 
electricity; and mechanical drawing. English history and composition are 
taken during the first two years. Every apprentice w’orks in tho school labora- 
tory for about two hours per week. Lectures on naval architecture, marine 
engineering, and electrical engineering are given to apprentices during their 
third and fourth years; and fourth year apprentices who attend school are 
given special facilities in the yard for acquiring a practical knowledge of the 
drawing appertaining to their own trades. 

(ii) Schools for Boy Artificers. By W. H. T. Pain. 


2. The Present Position of German in Secondary Schools. By G. F. Bridge. 

In the Report of the Board of Education for 1906-07 it was stated that 
'German, in Wales, as in England, is finding a difficulty in maintaining its 
ground.' The roporUl on Scotland for 1907 and Englana for 1908 contained 
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similar aiatemenis. The siaiistics of the public examinations for 'which schools 
enter their pupils bear out those etatements. The reports of the Oxford and 
Cambridge Schools Examination Board showed a steady diminution in the 
percentage of candidates taking German, as the following figures show : — 


Higher Certificate. 



No. of Candidates 

No. taking Gccman 

Porcentago 

1800 

2,121 

323 

15*25 

1909 

2,621 

257 

9-8 


Loiter Certificate. 


1896 

891 

193 

21*6 

19)0 

1,347 

241 

18 


These figures give some idea of the number of boys and girls in schools whore 
the leaving age is eighteen who attain a fair standard in German. 

The figures for the Oxford and Cambridge Local Examinations, which are 
utilised mainly by the great town day-schools and schools whore the leaving 
age is sixteen or seventeen, are as follows : — 


Oxford Senior Local Kxamination. 



No. of Candidates 

No. taking German 

Percentage 

1805 

1,414 

361 

24-2 

1907 

6,370 

360 

60 


Cambridge Senior Local Examination. 


1895 

1,1)62 

600 

25*1 

1906 

3,730 

324 

8-6 


The great increase in the number of entries since 1895 is due largely to the 
institution in England, sinc^ the Act of 1902, of a number of municipal and 
county schools in which only one foreign language can be taught, and also 
to the fact that these examinations are now largely used by elementary teachers 
as qualifying examinations ; but these considerations do not give a wholly 
satisfactory explanation, least of all of the considerable diminution of candidates 
taking German in the Cambridge Examination. 

Whether or not the amount of German done in schools is actually diminish* 
ing, there is much evidence that only a quite insignificant proportion of scholars 
in secondary schools attain A satisfactory standard in the language. In July 
1910 there entered from the eleven provincial towns in England with more 
than 200,000 inhabitants 1,701 candidates for the Oxford Senior Local Examina- 
tion. Of these 742 obtained certificates in French, and only 38 in GermAn. 
That is to say, only one candidate in forty-five gave evidence of an' adequate 
knowledge of German. If the figures for the Cambridge Local and other 
examinations were added, the proportion would probably not be altered. The 
figures for Matriculation point in the same direction. At the Joint Matriculation 
Examination of the Northern Universities in 1907, about nine per cent, of the 
candidates offered German. The proportion at London is about the same. 

The evidence for a low standard of attainment in German therefore seems 
pretty clear. The main reasons for this probably are the late stage at wllich 
German is began and the under-estimating of its difficulty. French is almost 
invariably the first language begun in schools; German is usually learnt for 
only two or three years. For the successful teaching of a language, either a 
few hours for several years or a considerable number of hours for a few years 
are required. German gets neither. In the schools of the West Riding 
German is taught only in the upper classes and gets only three hours a week. 
The difficulty of German is under-estimated, because well-educated people who 
have had a linguistic training find it tolerably easy to learn to read it. But 
the acquirement of a command of it for speech and writing by boys and girls 
is quite another thing. 

It is sound doctrine that only one foreign language should be begun at a 
time, and there is no reason for wishing to oust French from its position in the 
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general body of echoole. But it is desirable that there should be a large 
number of schools in which German is the staple language. Of these at 
present there are very few. 

It i^ also very desirable that there should be a number of schools, like the 
German ItecHschuUn, in which English and modern languages would bo made 
the backbone of humanistic studies, and Latin taught only as a special subject 
to those who needed it. 

The Board of Education shows no sympathy with German. A joint memo- 
randum calling attention to the state of German in schools was sent to the 
President in 1908 by the British Science Guild, the London Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Teachers' Guild, the Society of German University Teachers, and 
the Modern Language Association, but the reply amounted practically to this — 
that nothing could bo done. 

It remains for public opinion to require that German should be effectively 
taught to a much larger number of children than study it at present. 


3. School-books and Eyesight, By 0. F. Daniell, B,8c. 

Short sight is rarely, if ever, congenital, and is usually an artificial condition 
induced by the misuse of eyes during the period of growth. Short sight (1) is 
rare before the age of six; (2) increases in amount and degree in the higher 
classes or standards of schools, and is the only disease of which the incidence is 
higher among the older than among the younger scholars ; (3) increases with the 
number of hours employed in literary work; (4) is worse in badly-lighted than in 
well-lighted schools. 

Recognising that short sight is mainly the result of faulty education, several 
authorities have laid down rules to be observed in the production of books to 
be used by children under twelve years of age. Thus I find the following : 
School books should have sufficient thickness of paper, and large, thick-faced, 
well-defined type. Letters and lines well spaced, and good margins to the pages. 
Ink black and paper white or tinted yellow. Unbleached paper of a tawny-grey 
tint has been recommended. Glazed paper is strongly condemned. The lines 
of the school-book should not exceed 4 inches, or 10 cm., in length. No tjqjo 
should be allowed which necessitates holding the book at a less distance than 
twelve inches. Types recommended are ‘double-pica* for very young children; 
' pica leaded ' for children of age six to eleven, and * small pica leaded ' for the 
older children. Small type annotations are undesirable. Not more than two 
lines of type should be included within a vertical distance of 1 cm. (The height 
of small pica letters is 1.75 mm., and of pica is 2.0 mm.). I have recently 
tested various books exhibited by publishers at educational conferences, and have 
found that the above rules are not consistently observed. The matter is of 
sufilcient importance to call for action by education authorities, either central 
or local. Now that the organisation of educational administration has proceeded 
so far, and especially in view of the responsibilities undertaken by education 
authorities as regards medical inspection, it appears desirable that Section L 
should investigate the question of the relation of school-books to eyesight. It 
should not be forgotten that the short-sighted lose much unconscious education. 
It is hoped that a British Association report may formulate a standard to 
which all school-books should conform; at least, all books intended for use b^ 
children under twelve. Education authorities might exclude from their requisi- 
tion-lists (after an appointed date, of which notice would be given to publishers) 
all books which did not satisfy the standard requirements. Thereby much 
preventable injury to eyesight would be prevented. 


4. Suggested Refwms in the Teaching of Science. By P, Shaw Jbffbet. 
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FRIDAY, SKTTKMBER 1. 

The Physiology of Submarine Work. By Leonard Hill, M.B., FM.S. 

CoMPUEssKD air is usod in all the great Bubaqneoua works of to-day, in tun- 
nelling^ harbour worka, shaft sinking in wet soil, pier and bridge building, 
diving for pearl and sponges, salvage work, &c. The intercommunication of the 
great cities of the world depends on tunnels built with the aid of compressed 
air. All such works are limited to a certain depth by the pathological effects 
produced on the workers. 

The ?Iaked Diver. 

The naked diver preceded the diver who uses tompressed air. The body of 
the naked diver is pressed upon by the water, equally and in all its parts, by 
a pressure equal to one atmosphere (15 lb. per square inch) for every 33 feet 
(l(r3 m.) of depth. Ho takes a deep breath or two, fills his lungs before, and 
holds his breath during the dive. Ho places a foot in a stirrup attached to a 
heavy stone, and so is carried rapidly to the bcjttom. The air in his lungs, air 
passages, and middle ear must be compressed to half its volume at 3.'i feet 
(2 atmospheres absolute), to one-third at 66 feet (3 atmospheres absolute), to a 
quarter at 99 feet (4 atuiospheres absolute). The depths attained are usually 
not greater tlian 60 to 70 feet. The compression of the air in the lungs is 
rendered possible by the upward movement of iho diaphragm and sinking in 
of the abdomen. Some of the air in the lungs mu.st dissolve in the blood accord- 
ing to the law of partial pressures. 

The amount of nitrogen dis.solved from air at 1 atmosphere pressure and at 
body tempernturo is 0 85 per cent. This is the figure for the watery part of the 
body. The fat dissolves about 6 per cent,, an important fact discovered by 
Vernon. At 66 feet (3 atmospheres) the watery part can hold 0’85 x 3 and 
the fat 5 x 3 per cent. Putting the fat against the solids of the body 
(bones, &c.), which do not dissolve gas, it may be assumed that the whole body 
dissolves about 1 per cent, of nitrogen per atmosphere. A man weighing 
60 kgni., then, will dissolve when compressed fwm 1 to 3 atmospheres about 
1,200 c.c. of nitrogen, that is, if time were allowed for the blood to convey the 
nitrogen from the lungs to the tissues till saturation' occurred. In the lungs 
there arc about 4,000 v,c, of air. Of course, far loss than 1,200 c.c. will bo 
dissolved in the minute the diver is submerged. In addition to the solution 
of nitrogen, the blood will take up more oxygen, both in solution and chemically 
combined with the h:emoglobin; the diver working hard gathering pearl or 
sponge will use oxygen rapidly. Tt is clear, then, that the absolute volume of 
air must bo reduced during the minute the diver stays submerged, but it is 
difficult to estimate by how much. To allow for the reduction of volume, both 
by compression and solution, in the body, it is clear that the diver must fill his 
lungs well, otherwise the diaphragm will be pushed up to such an extent that 
the action of his heart and the circulation of the blood become impeded. It is 
this, in part, which sets a limit to the depth to which the naked diver can go. 
The bleedings, from mouth and nose, which the unpractised naked diver suffers, 
are due, no doubt, to both the congestion of the blood which results from holding 
the breath and to rarefaction of the air in the nose and middle ear during the 
ascent. Some time ago I put this question to Sir E. Ray Lankester : What 
happens in the case of the whale which sounds, perhaps, to s depth of 1,000 feet? 
Does the whale allow the lungs to fill with water as the air becomes compressed' 
to one-thirtieth of its volume ; if not, what is the mechanism engaged which per- 
mits such compression ? I fanev the whalq allows water to enter, and blows this 
out again when it ascends to the surface. The naked diver can extend his stay 
under water by deep breathing before the plunge and filling the lungs with 
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oxygen. The breathing is regulated by the concentration of acid (or the hydro- 
gen ion) in the blood —carbonic acid is the natural end-product of muscular 
metabolism; lactic acid is produced in the muscles when there is a deficiency 
of oxygtn. Deep breathing before the dive will wash out much of the carbonic 
acid in the blood, owing to the increased ventilation of the lungs. The blood 
and muscles, too, will be better oxygenated, and thus less lactie. acid will bo 
produced during the sfibincrgence. If oxygen is breathed this will be still more 
the case, as Martin Flack and I have shown. After deep breathing air for 
2 minutes w'e easily held our breath 2 t)r 3 minutes. After deep breathing 
oxygen 6 minutes one of our subjects held his breath over 8 minutes and anothor 
just over 9 minutes. Taking a deep breath and then holding it, J. M. pulled 
up a 60 lb. weight seventeen times in 23 seconds before he was coni|)elled to 
take another breath. After deep breathing air lor 2 minutes he held his breath 
while he pulled it up ihii*ty times in 60 seconds; and after deep breathing 
oxygen for 2 minutes, seventy times in 85 seconds. Similarly after a deep 

breath, R. A. U. held it while he ran 113 yards in 29 seconds; 160 yards 

in 36§ seconds after deep breathing air for 2 nnnnies ; 266 yards in 6r^ seconds 
after deep breathing oxygen for 2 minutes. S. E. ran on one breath 470 yards 
in 110 seconds after deep breathing oxygon ! At the end he ran blindly, having 
lost consciousness owing to tho high cnnceiitration of COj in his blood. 

The high pressure of oxygen in the lungs enables one to hold one's breath 
until the pressure of COj reaches 10 to 11 per cent., while if the pressure of 
oxygen is low a breath must be taken when that of the CO^ reaches no more 

than half this amount. A balance is struck b<‘iwecn tho relative pressures of 

oxygen and carbonic acid. 

It is clear, then, that tho naked diver can slay longer and do more efficient 
work if he deeply breathed and filled his lungs with oxygen before each dive. 

I will demonstrate my little apparatus by means of which oxygen can be 
generated from oxylithe (peroxide of sodium) and inhaled. Two blocks of 
oxylithe are put in tho metal box — tho generator — and a pint of water in the 
rubber bag. Tho moiithpicco ot the bag is clipped and tho water allowed to 
enter the generator. Oxygen fills the bag, and a solution of caustic soda is 
formed. The man breathes in and out of tho bag. This invention allows 
oxygen to be carried about, and has proved useful for mountain climbers who 
at high altitudes suffer fixmi oxygen want. 

Diving birds have double the normal volume of blood (Bohr), just as the 
llama and the human inhabitant of high altitudes have more red corpuscles and 
hosmoglobin. (Tbservations on the blood of naked divers would probably show 
the same increase. 

T/ic Mtchanicol Effects of Pressure on the Body, 

The body of the naked diver, at a depth of say 66 feet, is pressed upon 
equally on all sides by the water, and by a pressure of 3 atmospheres ; for 33 feet 
of water = 1 atmosphere. The gas in his lungs (and intest ine.s) is compressed 
into one-third of its volume, and that is tho only effect of the pressure, for 
the pressure is transmitted equally and instantly by the fiiiids of the body to 
all par^, and as the fluids are practically incompressible tho pressure has no 
morhanioal effect. 

Tho diver who uses gear, or the caisson worker, is surrounded with com- 
pressed air and breathes freely in it. The body of either is pressed upon by 
the air, and the air pressure must always be just greater than that of the 
water to keep the latter out of the dress, bell, or caisson. I will demonstrate 
this on the model diver, diving bell, and caisson. Whether it be air or water 
that uniformly presses upon the body, the tissno fluids transmit tho pressure 
equally; and thus, although it is computed that an extra atmosphere means an 
additional total pressure of 16,00U to 20^900 kilo|;ram8 (40, (KX) lb.) on*the body 
of a man, no mechanic.al effect is produced. Living matter is a jelly containing 
abhut 80 per cent, of water, and, like water, is practically incompressible. Since 
attention was first drawn to compressed-air illness the larger number of medical 
writeri, ignorant of physical laws, have supposed that exposure to compressed 
air mechanically alters the distribution of the blood, forcing it inwards and 
oaosing a congestion, which is suddenly and dangerously altered on decom- 
presrion. 
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I have noted that the same false views are even now put forward in the 
daily press to explain the symptoms, due to the rarefaction of the air, endured 
by ueroplanists. The sickness of high altitudes suffered by mountain qjiimbers, 
balloonists, and aeroplanists has nothing to do with the mere mechanical effect 
of the lowering of barometric pressure. In an atmosphere enriched with oxygen 
U. Mosse has endured a lowering of barometric pressure until he could span 
the height of tho column of mercury in the barometer with his hand. Oxygen 
want, duo to the rarefaction of the air, is the prime cause of altitude sickness. 
At an altitude of 18,000 feet, where the barometric pressure is halved, a man, 
filling his lungs with air, takes in only half the weight of oxygen which he 
takes in at sea-level. His respiratory and circulatory organs can scarcely work 
hard enough for the body to get enough oxygon. 

That mere mechanical pressure, uniformly applied, is of no importance to 
living matter is shown b^ the existence of life in the greatest depths yet 
sounded, where the superincumbent pressure may equal two, three, and even 
fivo mil^ of water. By means of a small chamber and hydraulic pump and 
lantern I project the shadow of tho frog’s heart beating in a suit- 
able salt solution at a pressure of 2,000 lb. (133 atmoepheros), equivalent to 
a depth of nearly a mile of water. Hegnard has compressed living aquatic 
animals, frogs’ muscles, &c., to 500 and even 1,000 atmospheres, and has found 
at the highest pressures tho tissues become stiff and take up water, and life is 
destroyed. llis experimental results and those of tho deep-sea soundings 
{Challenger Heports) are in contradiction. Regnard’s experiments require repeti- 
tion, with careful attention to the chemical composition of tho water in which 
the living matter is compressed. 

I refute the mechanical theories of comprossed-air illness by this experiment : 
A frog’s web is stretched over the glass window of the small pressure chamber, 
and is illuminated by tho arc light, so that the circulation of the blood is pro- 
jected on tho screen. Tho circulation remains unchanged when the pressure is 
rapidly raised to 20 or even 50 atmospheres. 

Manometric records of blood pressure taken from mammals enclosed in a 
pressure chamber, or from man, show no notewortbv change when the pressure 
is raised to 3 atmospheres. Similarly 1 can show tnat a frog’s heart or muscle 
contracts normally when suddenly submitted to a pressure of air equal to 
50 atmospheres. After a time the contraction languishes, but that is not due 
to the pressure per se, but to poisoning by the high pressure (concentration) 
of oxygen. The pressure uniformly applied has no mechanical effect on tho living 
protoplasm. 

The Evolution of Diving Apparatus. 

Tho use of compressed air for submarine work was a matter of slow develop- 
ment, owing, not to lack of invention, hut to want of eflicient air-pumps and 
Heodble tubes. The naked divers had a barrel, or bell-shaped vessel, standing 
on a tripod, lowered down to them full of air, to which they could return and 
breathe the air within every minute or two. The^ also chewed pieces of sponge 
dipped in oil, probably because swallowing inhibits the respiratory centre and 
checks the desire to breathe. One of the oldest inventions is that of a pipe 
conveying air from the surface to the mouth of the diver. Such a device cannot 
be used at any depth, because the body is pressed upon by the water plus the 
atmospheric pressure, while the lungs are exposed to the atmospheric pressure 
alone. This makes breathing difficult and dangerously congests the lungs with 
blood, as I can demonstrate by this model* The cupping glass also demonstrates 
the congestive effect produced by lessening the atmospheric pressure at one part 
of the body only. Bemouilli (seventeenth century) formulated the correct th^ry 
that the diver must be supplied with air at tho pressure of the water surrounding 
him. Ill the older inventions the air escaped from under the helmet and only 
the head was dry. The air pressure in the- modern diving-dress (invented by 
Siebe), regulated by a valve in the helmet, keeps the water from entering at 
the wrist cuff, and the whole body is kept dry and warm and equally com- 

g ressed. 1 demonstrate the modem diving dress which Messrs. Siebe, 

iorman & Co. have lent me for this lecture. The preesure produced by the 
pump must keep up to that of the water at the diver desoends, so long as he 
does not fall down. He can descend rapidly, e.g., 100 feet in two minut^, but 
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it ii dangeroas to fall down, for if the pump doea not kew up with tho water 
pressure a cupping effect is produced, and the diver may suffer haemorrhage from 
the lungs and mouth and nose. 

By gleans of the escape valve the diver can adjust his specific gravity so 
that he is only slightly heavier than water, and can move easily along tho 
bottom. He fills his dress more or less with air, just as the fish fills its swim 
bladder. If the drofs becomes over-filled the diver is ‘blown up’ to the 
surface, and in the old style of dress he may become helpless, arms and legs 
blown out stiiT^ unable to open his valve. To prevent this accident tho lego of 
the latest fashionable dress are laced up, as I show you, in this style. 

The Diving Bell and Caisson. 

Anyone who pushed an inverted glass under water and saw it did not fill, 
would conceive the idea of a diving bell. Sinclair (1665) fashioned a simple 
wooden bell to recover treasure from an Armada ship off Mull. At 33J feet 
the air in such a bell is compressed to half its volume, and this, together with 
lack of ventilation, rendered such a bell of little use. 

Halley, the astronomer, used a pipe and bellows for shallow work, while for 
deep work, when his bellows failed, he sank a cask full of air to a deeper level 
than the bell. From the cask to the boll passed a tube, and the water entering 
the cask through a hole displaced the air into the bell (model demonstrated). He 
descended to nine to ten fathoms with four others, and used up seven to eight 
barrels of air. 

With tho building of efficient air-pumps, Smeaton (1778) applied the bell to 
the important use of building the piles of bridges. Triger (1839) applied it to 
the sinking of coal shafts through quicksands, and the bell became thus evolved 
into the modern caisson — a steel chamber provided with a cutting edge below and 
an air-lock above for allowing the men to enter and leave without raising the 
bell. Finally the caisson was applied to tho purpose of horizontally tunnelling 
under rivers. To effect this a steel shield provided with cutting edge is driven 
forward by hydraulic jacks. Screens are placed in tho shield to ollow excava- 
tion of the soil in front of it. As fast as the shield is driven forward, seg- 
ments of the iron tunnel are built into place. Water is kept out of the work 
by the use of comprossod air. On entering, the men are * compressed * in the 
air-lock, t.e., the air-pressure is raised to that in tho tunnel, and on leaving tho 
tunnel they are * decompressed,’ t.e., the air-pressure is lowered in the lock down 
to the normal, so that the outer door of the lock may be opened. 

A diver is * compressed ’ on descending into the water, as the pressure of 
his air-pump always keeps up to that of the water. On coming up he is * decom- 
pressed.’ 

The Ventilation of the Diving Dress. 

Divers in deep-sea water have in the past been unable to stay down long 
owing to a feeling of oppression, which they have ascribed to the pressure of tho 
water. Mr. Greenwood and I have exposed ourselves in our compressed-air 
chamber to -b92 lb. (7 atmospheres) end -t 76 lb. (6 atmospheres) respectively, and 
found our breathing just as free and easy as at atmospheric pressure. Beyond 
the increasing nasal twang of the voice there are no symptoms produced, and 
there is no sense by which the pressure can bo estimated. John Haldane has done 
great service in proving that tho cause of the oppression is due to increased par- 
tial pressure of CO, in the helmet owing to deficient ventilation. Tho breath- 
ing is regulated by the pressure of CO^ in the lungs, so that this is kept at 
6 to 6 per cent, of an atmosphere. During work the amount of CO, given off 
is trebled or quadrupled, and during hard' work it may be increased six-fold. 
The ventilation of the lung is increased pan passu so as to keep the percentage 
of CO, in the lung normal. 

If the pressure of CO, in the inspired air is increased, the breathing is deep- 
ened so as to keep normal the CO, percentage in the lung. If the inspired air 
contain 8 per cent. CO„ the volume jireatlMd is about doubled, and moderate 
work in such air causes os much panting as hard work in pure air. 

When the atmospheric pressure is altered, it is not the percentage but the 
absolute presstire of CO, which controls the breathing. Thus the percentage found 
in Greenwood’s lungs was 6*4 at 1 atmosphere, 2*7 at 2 atmospheres, 0*9 at 
9 atmospheres, and the partial pressure of 00,— I'.s., the percentage multiplied 
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by the preABuro in aimospht'rcH- in each case woa 6’4 per cent, of an atmosphere. 
This holds cood also down to about two-thirds of an atmosphere in analyses 
taken at high altitudes. At lower atmospheric pressures than this oxygen want 
romoa in, with the production of lactic acid in the tissues and blood, Is a dis- 
turbing factor. It is clear, then, that the effect of a given percentage of ("Oaio 
the diver’s helmet varies with the depth. If air containing 6 per cent. CO^ pro- 
duces great panting at 1 atmosphere, air containing ^^^=^^0 68 per cent, will 

produce the same degree of panting at H5 fathoms (7'4 atmospheres). It follows 
from this that whatever the pressure a diver is under, he requires the same volume 
of air measuml at that pressure to ensure the ventilation of his helmet. At 2 
atmospheres the ventilation must be doubhHl, at ‘.i atmospheres trebled, at 6 
atmospheres increased six-fold. Under the old cunxlitions of working, often with 
leaky pumps and tired men to pump, the ventilation has been acutally less, not six 
times greater ns it ought to be, at a depth of 1G5 feet. 

With a pressure of 2 per cent, of CO, in the inspired air the pulmonary 
ventilation Ls increased about 60 per cent. ; with 3 per cent, about 100 per cent. ; 
dlh 4 per cent, about 200 per cent : with 5 per cent, about 300 per ('ent. ; and with 
J per c-ent. about 500 per cent. If the diver is working hard the extra produc- 
tion of CO, will make him pant, and this coupled with the effect of the excess in 
the helmet, which often reaches 3 to 4 fier cent., makes breathing distressing 
and the feeling of oppression intense. Thus at a depth of 139 feet with a (!JO, 
pressure of 4*28 per cent, of an atmosphere, Lieutenant Damant was unable to 
continuo for more thnn H minutes the exertion of hiiing a weight of 66 lb. about 
9 fe<^t per minute. The Admiralty Conunittee found that the divers could con- 
tinue work for long j>eriod8 at depths of even 210 feet so long as the CO, pres- 
sure was kept below 3 per cent, of an atmosphere 

To keep the (X), down to this level a diver ought to have at least 1*5 cubic 
feet of air per minute when working, and he must have this volume of air pass 
through the helmet at whatever pressure ho be at. Each cylinder of the regu- 
lation service pump ought to yield ^5 cubic feet per revolution. Assuming an 
unavoidable lea knee of the pumps 01 10 per cent, at 100 feet and 24 per cent, 
at 200 feet, the Admiralty Committee ordered for 33 feet (depth) one cylinder, 
thirty revolutions per minute, and two men per spell, the w’ork being estimated 
at 4,440 foot-lb. per minute; while for IG5 feet depth four cylinders, tweiity- 
soven revolutions, and tw'elve men are required -the work being 34,000 foot-lb. 
per uiinutej for J9R feet (depth) six cylinders, twenty-three revolutions, eighteen 
men, the work being 43,(X)0 foot-lb. |jer mmule. Provision ought to be mode to 
give a third more than this supply if the diver gets into diflii’ultica. 

At 210 feet thirty-six men were working very hard in alternate 5-miniite spells 
of rest and work, and were scarcely able to keep up the proper air supply. Long 
handles were supplied to allow three men on each side of the pump. 

To avoid this exicssive laliour, 11. H. Davis (of Siebe, Gorman & Co.) and 
I have added to the diving dress this metal box containing trays of caustic soda. 
A mouthpioco is placed within the helmet, and a tube leads from this through 
the Boda-box and back to tho liehnct. The diver when oppressed in the slightest 
degree can take hold of the mouthpiece with his lins, and breathe through the 
caustic soda, and so lessen the concentration of CO,. There is no risk of his 
suffering from want of oxygen so long as the pumps give him a moderate supply 
of air. This device ought to save a great deal of hard pumping work. 

The Self-contained Diving Dree$, 

We have also contrived a self-contained diving dress fitted with cylinders 
containing compresnod air enriched with oxygen (to 50 per rent.), and a caustic- 
soda chamber. Tho oxygen supply is delivered to the helmet by a reducing valve 
in constant supply (5 litres per minute), and the force of the oxygen stream is 
used, by means of an injector, to suck the air in the helmet throiwh the 
caustic-soda chamber. No life-line or air-pipe is carried, only a li(^ht tclepbone 
cable, and this makes the dress suitable for exploration of 6ooded mines, tunuels, 
ships, &c., through which the heavy pipes and lines cannot be dragged. Air 
containing 60 per cent, oxygen is used in place of oxygen (Haldane), so tha^t 
there is no risk of oxygen poisoning if used for an hour at depths of 70 to ^ fset^ 
or even 100 feet, for half an hour. 
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Cumjireased-air Illness, 

In all tne great compressed -uir works from first to last the men have suffered 
from illness and loss ot life. There is no risk going into or staying in the caisson, 
as Pol and Watelle (1854) said, * On ne pale qu’en sortant.' Out of 64 workers 
observed by them, 47 remained well, 14 had slight illnesses, 16 more or less 
severe, 2 died. An absolute pressura of 4^ atmospheres was reached. The men 
worked two shifts per tliem of 4 hours each, and were decompressed in 30 minutes. 
At the 8t. Louis Bridge works, out of 352 workers theie were 119 cases, 56 of 
paralysis, and 14 deaths. The absolute pressui'e reached 4^ atmospheres. 

At the Nussdorf works 320 cases among 675 workers and 2 deaths, the absolute 
pressure reached was 3^ atmospheres. 

In the East River tunnels (New Vork), under welbregulated conditions, the 
percentage of illness was 0'66, of death 0 0035 in 557,000 man shifts, with a 
decompression rate of 16 minutes from an absolute pressure of 3 atmospheres. 
Of the 320 cases at Nussdorf, Von Sclirotter observed 68 cases of ear trouble, 105 
of pain in the muscles, 60 of rains in the joints, 10 of girdle pains, 17 of partial 
paralysis, 26 of paralysis of the lower halt of the l>ody, 14 of vertigo and noises 
in the oar, 2 of sudden deafness, 1 of loss of speech, 13 of asphyxial phenomena. 
Out of 3,692 cases at the East River tunnels observed by Keays 88'78 per rent, 
were pains in joints and muscles, * bends,* 1‘2G per cent, pains and prostration, 
216 per cent, nervous symptoms, 6‘33 p«r cent, vertigo, 1*62 per cent, dyspnoea 
and oppression, chokes, 0*46 per cent, loss of consciousness and collapse. There 
were 20 deaths. The trouble m the ear, which occurs during compression, is due 
to the inequality of air-pressure on either side of the drum of the ear. It is 
relieved at once by opening the Eustachian tubes by swallowing, or by a forced 
expiration with the nose and mouth held shut. None of the other manifold 
symptoms comes on while the men aie under pri'ssiire. Mules were kept for a year 
in the Hudson Tunnel at 3 atmospheres absolute, and wore healthy enough to 
kick and bite at all comers (E. W. Moir). 1'he illness comes on after decimi- 
pression, usually within a few minutes to half-an-hour, sometimes even later. 

21ic Cause vf the Illness, 

The cause of the illness—so striking in its protean nature -was made clear by 
Paul Bert (1879), who showed by experiments on animals (1) that nitrogen gas 
is dissolved by the blood and tissue fluids in pro}x>rtion to the pressure of the 
air (Dalton’s law) ; (2) that the dissolved gas bubbles off and effervesces in the 
blood when an animal or man is decompressed too rapidly - the bubbles by 
blocking up tho capillaries, and cutting off the blood supply here or there, pro- 
duce the symptoms ; (3) that during exposure to 8 or 9 atmosphero.s there is no 
ill-effect until the partial pressure of oxygen dissolved in the blood rea<iheB such 
a point that it arts as a tissue poison ; (4) that the illness, which occurs on decom- 
pression, is prevented by making the period of decompression sufficiently slow, by 
allowing time for the dissolved nitrogen to escape from the lungs. Looking 
through the works of Robert Boyle, I found that, after the invention of his air- 
pump, he * had a mind to observe whether when the air from time to time was 
drawn away, there would not appear some hidden swelling, greater or less, of the 
body of the animal by the spring and expansion of some air (or aerial matter) 
included in the thorax or the abdomen.’ He recorded that a viper’s body and 
neck grew prodigiously tumid ; that a bubble of air appeared in the aqueous 
humour of a vipei^s eye ; that the heart of an eel grew very tumid and sent forth 
little bubbles; that blood boiled *oyer the pot’ until the blood occupied only one- 
quarter of the volume of the whole, so great was the expansion of the bubbles 
given off from it. In the following surmise, concerning the death of animals 
submitted to rarefaction, Boyle forestalls Bert. * Another suspicion we should 
have entertained concerning the death of animals — namely, that upon the sudden 
removal of the wonted pressure of the ambient air, the warm blood of those 
animals was brought to an effervescence or ebullition ; or at least so vehemently 
expanded, os to disturb the circulation of the blood, and so disorder the whole 
economy of the body.’ 

Hoppe-Seyler (1857) demonstrated bubbles in the blood-vessels of animals 
submitted to rarefaction. This vas denied by Bert, but confirmed in the case of 
a n^bit by Greenwood and myself. 
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Out of thirty ftUtopBiea done on fatal cases of caisson illness, in nineteen 
gas-bubbles wore visible in the blood-vessels; of the other cases most' were old- 
standing lesions of the spinal cord. 

The paralysis so often produced is due to a local death and degeneAition of 
the Spinal cord, produced by bubbles blocking the circulation there (Von 
Schrdtter, Heller, and Mager). 

Proofs that nitrogen gas dissolved in the body fluids ancf fat is the cause of the 
illness are the following. The blood collected from the artery of an animal while 
under pressure, and analysed with the gas-pump, shows that the amount of dis- 
solved nitrogen vanes with the pressure. Roughly, 1 per cent, per atmosphere 
is dissolved (Bert, Hill, and Macleod). 

Kxposed to 1 atmosphere at body temperature, blood dissolves just about 
1 per cent. N, to 2 atmospheres 2 per cent., to 3 atmospheres 3 per cent., and so 
on. The tissue fluids take up the dissolved gas from the blood, and with time 
the whole bocW becomes saturated, according to Dalton’s law. The saturation 
of the body fluids takes time, since the blood forms but 6 per cent, of the 
whole body weight, and it is the blood alone that comes in direct contact in the 
lungs with the increased atmospheric pressure. Probably about 6 kilograms of 
blood circulate throngh the lungs per minute, and this blood conveys the 
absorbed nitrogen to the 60 kilograms of tissues. The arterial blood saturated 
in the lungs yields the nitrogen to the tissues, and returns to be saturated again 
an the lungs. Those tissues which are plentifully supplied with blood will 
become saturated rapidly, while less vascular areas, and parte in a state of vasco- 
ccnstriction, will saturate very slowly. 

0. Ham and 1 exposed rats to 10 to 20 atmospheires, killed them by instant 
decompression, and then, opening their bodies under water, collected and analysed 
the gas set free therein. We obtained in this gas CO, 6*7 to 16 per cent., 
0, 2*1 to 8*7 per cent., N 80 to 87 per cent., and a volume of N greater than 
that calculated according to solubility of N in tissue fluid. Some of the excess 
we found wa.s due to air swallowed while under pressure, the rest to solution of 
N in fat, 

M. Greenwood and I have tested upon ourselves the rate of saturation, using 
the urine as a test fluid. We were compressed in a large boiler, placed at our 
disposal by Messrs. Siebe, Gorman & Co. The chamber was fitted with electric 
light and telephone, and taps for slow decompression. The pressure was raised 
by means of a diving-pump driven by a gas engine. We drank a quart of water 
before entering, and collected samples of urine at varying pressures and times. 
The urine, collected in scaled bulbs, was evacuated by the blood gas pump. We 
found the urine secreted in the next ten minutes after reaching any given pres- 
sure is saturated with N at that pressure. 

To demonstrate the bubbling off of nitro^n on rapid decompression, I have 
spread the web of a frog’s foot or wing of a bat over the glass window of a pres- 
sure chamber. The circulation of the blood is projected on a screen, by aid 
of microscope and arc light. We can thus observe the circulation under 20 
atmospheres of air, and watch the bubbles forming in the capillaries on rapid 
decompression. Bc^mprcBsion diminishes the size and finally drives the bubbles 
again into solution. 

When the larger mammals are exposed to high pressure, such as 8 atmo- 
spheres, for an hour or so, and are then rapidly decompresaed, they usuidly die 
in a few minutes. Small mammals, such as mice and rats, may escape, owing to 
the small bulk of body and rapid respiration and circulation. The young of 
rabbits, cats, &c., also escape more frequently than old animals. This is due 
rather to their smaller weignt and more rapid circulation than to the youth of 
the body tissues. Paralysis in the limbs follows too rapid decompression, or the 
animals fall over and become unconscious. Noise of gas bubbles ^rgling in the 
heart may be heard. Bespiration becomes embarrassed, and the animals aie. On 
dissection, the peritoneal cavity may be found distended with gas, or the stomach, 
smd gas may be seen in the intestine. A part of this gas arises from the fer- 
mentative processes of digeetioh, and (rom air swallowed during compression. 
The veins of the portal system, the venie cavn, are seen to contain chains of 
babbles; the heart is full of froth. Small hmmorrhages may be present in the 
lun^s. The edges of the lobes of the lung are dniphysematous, blown out by the 
nmid decompression. The fat often is full of snudl bubbles, so too are the con- 
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nective tissues. Bubbles are seen in the joints, and may appear in the aqueous 
humour of the ^e. On opening the skull, bubbles are seen in the veins of the 
brain. The bubbles are not restricted to the veins, but may also be seen in the 
arteries. The coronary vessels of the*heart often show chains of bubbles. On 
microsiopic examination, the bubbles are seen in the capillaries; here and there 
they run together and fonn larger bubbles, sometimes rupturing the walls of 
the vessel, and conmrossing the surrounding tissues. In the larger animals 
decompressed from fOO lb. in 4 to 7 seconds, we have found the cells of the 
liver, kidney, &c., vacuolated or even burst by bubbles. The gas set free in 
the heart can be collected and analysed ; about 80 per cent, of it is found to be 
nitrogen (Bert, Von Hchrotter, Hill, and Macleod). Catsaras lowered dogs in a 
diving dress to depths of 43*7 m., and after about an hour rapidly drew them 
tKj the surface. He found bubbles set free in those dogs just as in those exposed 
in a pressure chamber. 

In animals which escape without any severe symptoms, some gas bubbles may 
be found in the veins even six hours later. This shows how long it may take for 
nitixigen gas once set free as bubbles to escape from the lungs, and explains why 
caisson workci*s may suddenly bo sei^d some half-hour or more after leaving the 
works. In such cases the bubbles may be swept from the abdominal veins— 
where they do no harm — into the heart, and impede the action of this organ, 
or they may penetrate the pulmonary circulation and enter the arterial system, 
and block up, perchance, the coronary arteries, or others in the bruin or spinal 
cord. 

The blood is a colloidal solution, and it takes time for the nitrogen to come 
out of solution and for the small bubbles to nin together in form visible bub- 
bles. The gas bubbles tend to col1e<'t in the veins, as the blood travels quickly 
through the arteries and slowly in the veins. It is only when the gas in the 
veins becomes sniHcient in amount to producx) foam in the heart, or when gas 
bubbles block up arteries of vital import, that grave symptoms ari.se. The place 
whore bubbles in the arteries must always produce serious results is the central 
nervous system. In the liver, kidneys, muscles, fat, &c., bubbles may omboliso 
small arteries and produce no grave effect, but in the spinal cord the interrup- 
tion of the blood supply to any group of cells or tract of fibres is evidenced at 
once by pain and atiH^sthesia, spasm, and paralysis. Tn the medulla oblongata 
arrest of the circulation will stop I'espiration, and bubbles lodging there may pro- 
duce immediate death. Lodging in the ai'tories of the great brain, bubbles may 
produce hemiplegia, aphasia, blindness, or mental disturbance. 

Among men some are affected and others not. We can look for on explana- 
tion in the varying state of the blood, in fatness, in the varying vigour of the 
circulation and respiratiuii and the effect of fatigue, in vaso-motor changes 
which alter the relative volume of circulating blood in viscera and muscles, and 
ID the fermentative processes going on in the alimentary tract. The young man 
who is in perfect health, with powerful heart and deep respiration, can expel 
the dissolved nitrogen from his lungs far more rapidly than the old, the fat, 
the intemperate, or one who is over- fatigued by excessive labour. The records 
of caisson works seem to show that most men under twenty escape, while the 

f ieruentage of cases increases with age, and is highest for men over forty; that 
ong shifts increase the number of cases ; that men who work the air-locks, pass- 
ing material through, and undergoing frequent and shoit-lasting compression and 
decompression, are not affected. The longer the shift the more complete the 
saturation of the body; the higher the pressure the greater the risks and the 
graver the symptoms. The records show that practically no cases occur with a 
pressure below 2 to 2^ atmospheres absolute, even though the decompression 
period be made only a minute or two. 

At the Rothorhithe tunnel the decompression period was throe minutes, and 
the maximal pressure + 22 lb. No cases of any gravity occurred. Nevertheless, 
we prov^ that the workers had excess of nitrogen in their bodies after decom- 
preesion. We gave them a Quart of , beer to drink in the tunnel 30 minutes before 
decompression to provoke diuresis, .and made them empty their bladders just 
before, and again 10 minutes after, .decompression. Their urine yielded more 
than the normal volume of N. Tho urine passed immediately after their decom- 
pression obviously offcrvosced. 
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Injlutnct of Fatness, 

Aa thi* fut liolda five or »ix times aa much nitrogen in solution as the blood, 
it satiirutrs and deaatuvates slowly. 

J. F. Twort and 1 have found 35'56 per cent, of nitrogen dissolved in ^ive oil 
which had been exposed to 7i atmospheres. The risk of exposure to compressed 
air varies >vith the fatness of the animal (Boycott and Damant). Uroenwood 
and 1 have found fat pigs weighing 100 to lb. are more susceptible than 
smaller pigs 50 to 60 lb. The bubbles once set free in the subcutaneous fat of 
pigs may stay there for days after decompression, as we have found to our cost, 
for it has seriously damaged the sale of the animals to the butcher, since the fat 
docs not bleed white, but remains pink and mottled. All the results prove that 
fat men should be excluded from compressed air work at pressures over 2 atiiio- 
Mphorog absolute. 

The varying percentage of fat in the blood, chyle, and liver must be an im- 
{Kirlaut factor in the evolution of bubbles in the blood. The less fat in the 
food eaten by caisson workers the better. 

VenlU(Uy)n and lllncea. 

Much has been made of the impuiity of the air as a contributory came of 
caisson sickness, in particular, of the percentage of CO,. The ventilation ol the 
tunnels built by the London County Council under the Thames have been car- 
ried out at ciionnous and needless expense, in order to keep the CO3 i)e^ntage 
down to a very low level. The work ol the English physiologists is against this 
view. Divers generally work with 1, 2, or even 3 per cent, of an atmosphere 
(’(>3 in their helnu^s. We have. exposed ouiuelves to 3 to 4 per cent, ol an 
atmosphere CO, without untoward results, beyond increased frequency of respira- 
tion — which prevents any increased cHincciitration of CO3 in the body. 

iteceiitly 1 have carried out many experiments 011 students sealed up in a small 
air-tight chamber, and found, as Haldane has, that it is the heat, moisture, and 
stillness of the air which cause discomfort and fatigue, and nut the excess of 
CO3, or deficiency of oxygen in the air breathed. The putting on of powerful 
electric fans by whirling the air and cooling the body gives very git:at reliol, even 
when there is 4 to 5 [ler cent, of CO3 in the chamber. 

In open-air treatment the coolness and movement of the air are the osseiitial 
qualities which promote health by stimulating the activity, the metabolism, and 
uervons well-being of the body. 

Hut, moist, still air causes fatigue by taxing the cooling inochanism of the 
body i blood is sent to the skin to be cooled which ought to be going to muscle 
and brain. Fatigue increases the danger of decompression by making the circu- 
lation and rcepiration less efficient. The heat causes more blood to come to the 
skin wd a more complete saturation with nitrogen there. The cold in the decom- 
pression chamber— due to expansion of the air— causes voso-constriction and re- 
pels the blood from the skin and so stops its desaturation. We have lost pigs by 
taking them from the warm caisson into the cold air. 

Over-hot and moist — that is, under-ventilated — caissons have, therefore, a 
higher morbidity. To secure efficient work the wet-bulb temperature must be 
kept below 75^ F. (Haldane). The men .should not pass from a warm caisson to 
a cold air-lock and a cold outside world. They should go through a warm Icxrk 
to a warm room. 

Hot moist atmospheres are very disadvantageous to health and work. If the 
wet-bulb temperature is high in the caisson, the current of air should be in- 
creased or electric fans usea to cool the workers. Electric fans have enormously 
increased the efficierlcy and health of Europeans in the tropics. An excess of 
CO, in the air-lock, or diver’s helmet, during decompression is favourable, as it 
increases the pulmonary ventilation and the oaibrealcing of nitrogen. Haldane 
advises the air-pump to be slackened purposely. There is no harm in* breathing 
1 or even 2 per cent, of CO,. 

MtUiods of Dsconiprsesion, 

The safety of compressed-air workers depends on the relation of the period 
of decomprmion to that of compression. 

The period of the saturation or desaturation of the body with nitrogen de- 
pends on the relation between the circulating volume of the blood and the 
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Toluine (1) of the tissue fluid, (2) of the body fat which dissolves the nitrogen — 
remember the fat dissolves 5 or 6 times as much as the tissue fluid. The more 
often the whole volume of the blood circulates round the body the quicker will 
be thofsaturation or desaturation. The smaller the body the more often does the 
volume of blood course round it. A mouse’s heart beat six hundred or seven hun> 
dred times a minute against a man’s seventy (F. Buchanan). The circulation and 
rate of respiratory escchange are twenty times faster in the mouse. In the case 
of a man, the smaller man, the leaner and harder the man (less fat and tissue 
fluid), the quicker will saturate and deaatorate. The rate of the circulation 
and percentage of fat vary in different organs. There ore parts quickly and 
parts slowly saturated or desaturated. The joints, tendons, subcutaneous fat, 
abdominal fat depots, are relatively slow parts. The white matter of the brain 
and spinal cord has much fat in it, while the grey matter has little fat and a 
more active circulation. In the white matter of the spinal cord bubbles com- 
monly form and lead to a stoppage of the cimilaiion there, death of the tissue, 
and paralysis. Bubbles in the subcutaneous fat, or fat depots of the belly may 
be compared to stohes scattered in the flelds, and bubbles in the spinal cord to 
rocks thrown down on the main railway lines of London. 

Muscular work increases the circulation and pulmonary ventilation five or six 
even ten times, if the work is very hard, in warm, moist caissons the cutaneous ves- 
sela are dilated and the circulation accelerated, and this makes the saturation of 
the peripheral parts quicker than in the case of the diver, who is surrounded with 
cool water. The diver also does not work so hard and so long as the caisson- worker. 
Therefore the caisson -worker suffers far more from ’bends.’ The diver goes to 
much greater pressures for shoH times, and after a quick dooompression may 
suffer from asphyxia, symptoms of paralysis— arising from bubbles in the heart 
and pulmonary vessels, or in the spinal cord. The caisson-worker when decom 
pressed stands quiet, and is subjected to the cooling effect of the expanding air, 
and this constricts his cutaneous vessels and prevents desaturation of the 
peripheral parts. The caisson- worker ought to bo decompressed in an air-lock 
which is comfortably warmed, and he ought to exercise himself hard in order to 
keep up the circulation ^nd pulmonary ventilation, and so hasten desaturation. 

Haldane thinks that the body of man is about half -saturated in one hour, and 
about saturated in 4 hours. Bornstein says 6 or 7 hours are required for satura- 
tion of the fat. Greenwood and I found that the urine, secreted by the kidney, 
is almut saturated after 10 minutes exposure to 4 atmosphere. About 20 minutes 
were occupied in reaching this pressure. On decompression of a saturated animal 
the viscosity of the colloidal blood prevents the formation of bubbles under 
a certain difference of gM pressure. It is found by experience that it is safe 
to decompress men in a minute or two from 2 atmospheres to 1. Since the volume 
of a gas 18 halved at 2 atmospheres made ^ at 4 atmospheres, ^ at R atmospheres, 
and the volume of a bubble is doubled on lowering the pressure from 8 to 4, 
6 to 3, 4 to 2, or 2 to 1, Haldane concluded it wax safe to come rapidly from 
4 to 2, G to 3, or 8 to 4 atmospheres. The supersaturated tissues then give nitro- 
gen to the blood, and the blood to the lungs, and the nitrogen escapes without 
bubbling at the half-pressure stage, where a long pause is given. Successive 
stages may be given when required to secure the desaturation of the body, each 
stage by producing a safe degree of supersaturation accelerating the outgiving of 
the dissolved nitrogen. The stage method of decompression initiated by Haldane, 
and adopted by the Admiralty, has on advantage over the uniform in that it pre- 
vents the further and perhaps dangerous saturation of the slow parts. Supposing 
a diver had been for half an hour at 6 atmospheres pressure, if he were decom- 
pressed on the old plan, slowly and uniformly, his fat would become further 
saturated up to 5 atmospheres, while he was being decomfiressed from 6 to 5 
atmospheres. On the other hand, if he is decompressed rapidly from 6 to 3, the 
further saturation of the fat at pressures above 3 atmospheres is altogether pre- 
vented. The stage method is of value to divers, who go down for short periods, 

* and do not work very hard, m it prevents the saturation of slow paiis and 
* hiuitens tho period of decompression. 

Caisson-workers who do 4 to 8 holirs* shifts are practically saturated, but 
they, too, are best decompressed by the stage method because it accelerates the 
outgiving of the nitrogen by producing a safe degree of supersaturation of the 
blood. The safety is greatly enhanced if hard muscular work is done during the 
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pauses. This can l>e eftecied hy having a series of air-locks, and making the men 
walk, or better, climb between each. Tn the East River tunnels this roetiiod was 
tried with good results — (1) ■f40 to +29 lb. in 5 minutes; (2) 30 minutes walk- 
ing in +29 lb.; (3) +29 to +12^ lb. in 8 minutes; (4) 10 minutes walking in 
+ 12i lb.; (5) ^ 124 to +0 in 35 minutes. Lengths of tunnel were arranged 
between locks for walking in. Total time, 4H minutes. The Admiralty table 
enforces 97 minutes for this pressure. ♦ 

As there were 1*60 per cent, cases of ‘beads’ and no serious ones- the 
Admiralty time is demonstrated to bo unnecessarily long. This is particularly 
so if hard work is done during decompression, for the same amount of nitrogen 
would be expelled in about one fifth of the time as during rest. 

Greenwood and I have tested the stage method on pigs which are more like 
men in shape, diet, and habit than goats— the animals used in the investi- 
gations conducted for the Admiralty Committee. It appears from our results 
fairly safe to decompress even fat pigs from 6 atmospheres to 24 atmospheres in 
about ten minuteSj and then after a pause of 14 hour from 24 to 3 atmosphere 
ill twenty minut.es. The pigs slept quietly in the warm caisson, and never 
moved, and being fat, were very unfavourable siilijeits. One death and no severe 
rase of illneM (Kcurred among 47 pigs weighing 50 to 300 lb. ; one severe and 
throe slight oases among 10 goats weighing 39 to 57 lb. A similar decompression 
ol fat pigs fn'in 7 atmospheres, allowing 305 to 120 minuUs interval at 24 atmo- 
spheres, gave unfavourable results, seven deaths and one severe case — among 27 
pigs weighing 81 to 116 lb. Only one pig out of all showed any symptoms alter 
reaching the stage at 24 atmospheres At these very high pressures there is great 
risk unless time enough is given, and plenty of exercise taken during the pause. 

For pressures up to 4 atmospheres the method employed by Mr. Yapp at the 
Fiflst River Tunnel is evidently a very good one. For pressure 2 to 3 atmospheres 
it is an advantage to do work immediately after decompression, supposing 
work rann<»t be provided between two air-Iorks (liornstein). At the Givenwicli 
tunnel, now lieing built, the men climb the shaft CO feet high after decom- 
pression, and since 1 made the suggestion, and the engineer, Mr. E. II. Tabor, 
( allied it out, the number of cases of ‘bends* has dropped from 1 in 94 
to 3 in 240 man-shifts. For higher pressures it would not be safe to take exer- 
cise after, it ought to be taken during decompression and the pauses between the 
stage decompressions. The importance of this cannot be insisted on too much. 
Exercise during decompression is the simplest means of rendering compressed -nir 
work safe, and of keeping the period of decompression of a reasonable length. 

The question of the length of shift desirable has been much discussed. Long 
shifts of 8 hours are found to give more illness than shifts of, say, 1 to 2 hours. 
Every practical caisson engineer agrees to that. Divers are decompressed in a few 
minutes from high pressiiree (5 to 8 atmospheres), with comparative immunity, 
if they have been down for only a few minutes. Cases of illne8.s occur when they 
exceed their Stay, or after a succession of dives, each of which helps to 
saturate slow parts and increases the fatigue of the diver. The Admiralty 
table fixes the period spent at the bottom so as to prevent saturation of * slow ' 
parts and shorten the period of decompression. The descent is hastened for the 
same reason. It is quite safe to descend to 200 feet in 2 minutes; slow descents 
only increase risk by increasing the saturation of the body. In the matter of 
the caisson -workers, at the East River Tunnel, two 3-hour shifts per diem, 
with 3 hours' rest beftween, gave 1*07 per cent, cases, and one 8-hour shift 0*62 
per cent, rases. The men are so far saturated in 3 hours of hard work, 
that doubling the decompressions is worse than extending the shift to 8 hours. 
As bubbles may persist for a long time in the tissues, and may act as starting- 
points for the formation of other bubbles, it is wise to give long intervals of 
time between shifts — also in a short interval slow parts may not become do- 
saturated. Haldane has suggested the men should return to a ‘purgatory* 
rhamlier — say, at 2 atmospheres, and eat their dinner and rest there in the mid- 
period of an 8-huur shift and again at the*end of the shift when, while waiting 
for decompression to 1 atmosphere, they could wash, change their clothes, and have 
some hot coffee to stimulate the circulation. In any large tunnel-works such a 
chamber could be easily constructed out of a s^tion of the tunnel. This would 
sufB(^ for st^e decompression, and would give excellent results if the men 
could be persuaded to take exercise in it, or be given oxygen to breathe before 
decompression to 1 atmosphere. 
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The quickest method of desuturuting the body is to * wash ’ the nitrogen 
out by breathing oxygen for a few minutes before and during decompression 
The only question is the safety of this proceeding, for high concentrations of 
oxygon nets as a poison. 


Oxygtn Poisoning. 

(1) All kinds of animals, worms, snails, flies, spiders, frogs, &c., are instantly 
convulsed and killed by exposure to 5() atmospheres oxygen ; (2) The frog’s 
heart beats, nerve conducts and muscle contracts for some time in f>() atmo* 
spheres oxygen, but there is evidence of progressive diminution in functional 
power, the muscles behave like a fatigued muscle; (3) Mice exposed to 10 atmo- 
spheres oxygen are thrown into tetanic spasms, and on being decompressed 
continue to be convulsed by a touch. Bubbles of oxygen are to be then found 
in the central nervous system compressing the nerve cells. As the bubbles are 
oxygen the cells do not die and the animals may recover, the oxygen bring 
absorbed by the tissues and the cinailation re established ; (4) 3 atmospheres 

oxygen convulsed animals in 30 to 00 minutes (Bert and Lorraiii Smith), and 
the poisonous effect, depending as it does on the partial preasuro of oxygen in 
the blood, comes on just os soon in larger animals os in small, r g., cats, rats, 
and mice; (5) Fatal inflammation of the lung is produced by exposure to high 
partial prossures of oxygen, e.g., after 25 hours* continuous exposure to +7 
atmospheres of air = 170 per cent, atmosphere oxygen (Lorrain Smith). This 
can be prevented by using nitrogen to dilute the air, and so lowering the partial 
pressure of oxygen; (6) It is quite safe to breathe 1 atmosphere oxygen, or 
5 aimospheros air, for 3 to 4 hours. The men who wear the Fleuss apparatus 
for rescue work in mines have breathed it day after day for this period. 1 
have spent much time with Mr. H. H. Davi.s in. perfecting this apparatus on 
physiological lines, and so have studied pnrt.ii’nlarly the effect of oxygen on man. 
In very hard work thoro inuy he a deficiency of the oxygen supply in I he body, 
and then breathing oxygen hclns the working power of the man. 

If the body is getting enougli oxygen the breathing of it has no effect on the 
metabolism. The man at rest cannot be fanned into a greater rate of activity 
by breathing oxygen. Poisonous pressures of oxygen lower the metabolism and 
diminish the carbonic acid output of animals. Martin Flack and 1 showed 
that the breathing of oxygen just before a race may help an athlete, because 
during his great effoH he uses up oxygen quicker than his re.spiration and circii 
lation can provide it. A short.age of oxygen leads to the production of aciil 
products in tho tissues and blood, which causes breath lessncss and stiffness of 
the muscles. 

Lactic acid appears in the urine after a short period of hard running 
(Ruffe!). Feldman and I have found that breathing oxygen by means of the 
Fleuss dress during the run prevents the excretion or lessens the amount of 
lactic acid excreted. Thus the pressure of oxygen helps the caisson worker to 
do his work more easily. During docompreasion it is of no advantage to him 
to have the pressure of oxygen low^ered. 

Bornstein at the Elbe Tunnel works has breathed oxygen (90 to 95 per cent ) 
for forty-eight minutes at a pressure of 3 atmospheres Two other engineers 
breathed it for thirty minuted. Bornstein freed himself from * bends* by this 
means. These periods are the outside limits of safety. Bornstein began to have 
slight convulsive movements. 

For every atmosphere the liody dissolves nitrogen to about 1 per cent, of 
its mass, for a 70 kgm. man* say, 1.000 c.c. per atmosphere. Von Schrotter calcu- 
lates that oxygen p7t/s exercise would turn out 1,000 c.c. in flve minutes, probably 
more. 

Oxygen can be breathed economically by means of the Fleuss apparatus 
which was used so effectively in the last great rolliery disaster at Bolton. The 
apparatus can be put on and oxygen breathed for ten minutes before and during 
decompression. The breathing-bag must bo washed, out several times with a 
current of oxygen, from tho emergency valve provided, to accelerate the output 
of nitrogen. 

J. F. Twort and T have investigated the effect of breathing oxygen on the 
volume of nitrogen dissolved in the urine. Precautions were taken to collect 
the urine without contact with the atmosphere. About three pinte of water 
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were (]nink thkij minutes before collection of urine, so that samples oould be 
obtained every seven minutes or so. The samples were pumped out by means 
of the Gardner and Buckmaster gas-pump, in which there are no taps and leakage 
of nir is practically nil. ^ 

I cite the results of two experiments : — 

1. Breathed air at 3 atmospheres. After 13 minutes emptied bladder. 
Sample I., collected 7 minutes later at 3 atmospheres. JDecompreased to atmo- 
sphere in 3 minutes. Sample II., collected 6 minutes later at 1} atmosphcra. 
j Iccomprosaed to 1 atmosphere in 3 minutes. Sample Iff., c.ollected 3 minutes 
later at 1 atmosphere. 

Nitrogen 
Pressure calculaUHl 

Nitrogen Oxygen atm. (0*85 per atm.) 
Sample I. . . . 3*054 0152 3 2*55 

Sam^o 11. . . . 2*859 0*144 ) 1*410 

Sample III. . . . 1*009 0*081 i 0*85 


II. At 3 atmospheres for 44 minutes. Emptied bladder and breathed oxygen 
for 9 minutes, then took Sample I. Decompressed to 1} atmosphere in 
2 minutes. Took Sample 11. 4 minutes later. Decompressed to 1 atmosphere in 
minute. Took Sample IJT. 6 minutes later. 


Nitrogen 

2*091 

0*8835 

0*6751 


Sample I. 

Sample II. 

Sample III. 

The results show that the urine is supersaturated with nitrogen after decompres- 
sion in the first case, and undersaturated after breathing oxygen in the second 


Oxygen 

0*297 

0*1985 

0*0941 


Pressure Nitrogen 
atm. calculated 
3 2*56 

]| 1*416 

1 0*85 


rase. 

'Phe ideal method, then, for safe decompression from high pressure is (1) 
oxygen breathing for five minutes and rapid decompression to 2 atmospheres, 
(2) pause during which oxygen is breathed and exercise token, (3) rapid decom- 
pression to 1 atmosphere while oxygen breathing and exercise are continued. 

The period of decompression can be notably shortened by such means, how 
far further experiment will show. We want to know in particular how the fat 
of the spinal cord is desaturated under these conditions. The 'quick' parts 
are evidently put right in a few minutes. Further experiments on fat pigs 
should give the required information. 


IfecompreMion. 

Recompression is the one method of core for the illness. Pol and Waielle 
(1H.34) recorded the benefit of this. Men with * b^ids * went bark under pressure, 
A. tSiiiith suggested the use of a recompression chamber at Brooklyn. R. W. 
Muir instituted it ut the Hudson Tunnel. All caisson works are now provided 
with such. Men at the East River Tunnel works have truly been raised from 
the dead by its means. 

In the frog’s web experiment I have observed the bubbles shrink up on 
rccompression. Experiments on animals show that reconipreasion must lie 
applied at once in dangerniii oases, before vital parts are killed by the inter- 
ference with the circulation. * Rends* may be relieved by compression long after 
they have come on. 

Recompression relieved 90 per cent, of the cases at the East River Tunnel, 
and all but 0*6 per cent, were partly relieved by its means. Oxygen breathing 
can be employed with advantage in the medical lock. Decompression from the 
lock must be slow, for some of the hubbies having run together to form larger 
ones only shrink up on reoompression, and do not quickly go into solution. \ 
These expand again on decompression. J. F. Twort and I have observed this 
hapMning, and measured the bubbles under the microscope. 

For deep-diving work a recompression chamber should always be at hand. 1 
have contrived a double-chambered diving-bell, one chamber open to the sea. the 
other closed save for a manhole communicating with the first Tlie divers 
after completing their work enter the inner clmmber and dose the manhole. 
The bell is raisM on deck, and the men decompressed by the stage method. 
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SiK-h a contrivance prcventa exposuro to cold during, or ri«k of &torin piovcuting, 
gradual decompretmion in the ordinary way by the diver climbing the shotted rope. 

In the carrying out of these resoarches, and in the deiiioiistrations given this 
evening, 1 am greatly indebted to Messrs. Siebe, Oorman & Co. for th(*ir help 


* MONDAY , tihlPTmUKlt 

Links wvtk the Past in the Plant World. 

By Professor A. 0. Seward, F.R.S. 

The priiuary object of this discoiu’so was to call attention to tlie existence in 
the floras of different paits of the w^urld of survivals from the past; incidcMt- 
ally, other tojiics were rclerred to which were suggested by a consideration of the 
records of the rocks. 

1. 'J'hc British Flora, — There are many problems coiinceted with the origin 
and niuiincr of introduction of British flowering plants, w’hich afford scope tor 
bpei'ulatloii and research. The occurrence of Mediterranean plants in Ireland 
and in the south west of England is u case in point. Are such genera as Arbutus 
and BubcDcia survivals from the 'I’ertiary period, or have they been introduced by 
natural agency suk'o the Glacial poriml ? 

2. Feins. — Hucciit ferus supply interesting examples of species with a wide 
geographical distribution, and of species or genera confined to a small area. 'J'lio 
study oi fossil ferns enables us to domonsti'atc m certain cases tho great 
antiquitv of some of those genciM which are now cliaracterised by a Nei y restin’ted 
geographical range. The Osmunduccu), tho genera Matonia, Uipleris, and 
Gleichehonia are selected us illustrations of the bearing of pahcobolnnical data 
on the history of existing ferns. 

3. Conifers. — The relative antiquity and pobt distribution of the Comfeis 
are questions beset with numerous difliculties, but we have satisfactory evidence 
in regard to the former abundance and wide distribution of such gcneiii as 
»S?quoia and Araucaria. Tho inainmclh trees and redwoods oi Cahtonua and 
the two members of the Araucaria family, Araucaria and Aguthis, rcpiesenb 
survivuis from tho past which w'cro fonnerly abundant in many parU oi the 
iioillieni beiiiisphere where they have lung^^nascd to exist. 

4. The Maidenhair-tree. — One of the most striking examples of a link witli 
the past i.s afforded by the Maidenhair tree of the Far East, Cinkyo Oiloba (L.). 
This tree is no longer known in an absolutely wild state; it is frequently found 
in China and Japan in the proves of temples, and is now common in cultivation 
in Europe and America. Ginkgo and allied genera ai'e recorded from Mesozoic 
and Tertiary strata in nearly all ports of the world, and fossils usually assigned 
to the Ginkgoales are not uncoininon in Palaeozoic rocks. 

6. GeoQraphical Distribution, Researches into the floras of the ivist, 
more particularly those of the Mesozoic period, have thrown considerable light 
on changes which have taken place in the geographical distribution of certain 
families and genera of seed- bearing plants. 

The Juiassic floras of the world exhibit a remarkable uniformity in their 
general composition as contrasted with tho diversity of exierting floras. Tho 
study of the plant-geography of former ages is well worthy of attention, not only 
from the point of view of the relative antiiniity of plants but in connection 
with the capabilities of plants as colonisers. The late appearance of the flower- 
ing plants, the dominant group in the plant-kingdom, is a fact of great import- 
ance in relation to comparisons between the plant-geography of tho Jurassic era 
and the present distribution of vegetation. 

Questions connected with the study of plants as * thermometers of the ages/ 
though presenting many difliculties, are of considerable interest and importance, 
and deserve closer investigation than they have hitherto received. 
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OATALO(aiE.OF DESTRUCTIVE EAR'IMK^UAKES. 
Hu J. Milnh, D.Sc., h\U.H. 


INTUOOUCTION. 

Tho followin#4 .small Cataloi^no, wliich has takini sovei’al 
yoars to compihs is issiiod iindor tlio aiispi(*(»K of tho Sois- 
niolof^ioal Coiiimittoo of tho British Association. It represents 
e\(?erptH from manuscripts and publications rec(*iv(»d from most 
CO uri trios in the world. 

In 1H88, at the end of a Report to tho British Association, 
liohert Mallet says : “ We have thus extiactod all tho in- 

formation that our catalogue, or indeed any further cataloguing 
of earth(piakes seems capable of giving us.” Farther on he 
remarks, In conclusion, 1 woidd repeat my conviction that a 
further expenditure of labour in eartlujuake catalogues of tho 
character hitherto < 5 ompiled, and alone possible from the data to 
have Iwen compiled, is now a waste of siientific time and 
labour.” To apprijciatc^ the opinion which is hero so strongly 
expressed it is necessary to examine the catalogues to which 
reference' is made. Although in several respects they exhibit 
(lirfcrences, they have also strong resc‘mhlan(5es. From tho 
earliest historical times to the 17th c(*ntury, tho entries are 
comparatively few in number as compared with entries made 
subsequently. As Mallet i)uts it, the' expanding (diarac.tor of 
catalogues has followed tho ])rogress of human knowledge, 
disc.overy, and diffusion of mankind. The records before tho 
Christian era, and prior to the year 1700, are practically conflnecl 
to occurronces in Southern Rurope, China and Japan. It may, 
however, he noted that when Malh't wrote, records ndating to 
the two last-mentioned countries (to wliicdi w(' may luld India) 
were hut few in number. In early times the entries for all 
countries refer for tho most part to widesprejwl disasters. 
R('ferences to small disturhanc^es were nc'ver chronicled, or if 
they W('ro, they have been lost. Only t.hat wliicdi was large 
survived. As the material civilisafion of Riirope sjiread, new 
countries were settled, printing la'came common, and recoixis of 
natural phenomena became more numerous. They however 
changed in charjicX<»r. Small events found a place in history, 
with the result that in the compilations referring to the last 
800 years, we find inegaseisinH and mieroseisnis side by side. 
The characteristics of catalogues to which Mr. Mallet refers are 
therefore as follow : First, the entries for early times, although 
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comparalivoly few in numl>er, aro fairly homogenoous in their 
clianwjtor. Secondly, the entrie8 for recent timo8 are com- 
paratively nnmeroiiH hut they are extremely hetcro^^eneoiia. 
ReferencoH to cataclysms are lost amid lon^ lists of mere earth 
tremors. lOfForts which have resiilteil in the creation or 
extension of faults and the dc^vastation of districts stand side 
by side with refc*u*nces to “ afU'rshocks *’ or sliglit adjiistmeiits 
in the setthMuent of strata which may not have rattled a 
window or awakened a sleeper. 

Although much time has hccai expended on the analyses of 
these catalogues it is not surprising to ilnd that the outcome 
has been more suggestive than dcliiiitive, and but little has 
been learned. 

The present Catalogue is an attcmipt to give a list of 
eartiu]tiakes which have announced changes of g(K)]ogi(‘ul im- 
portance in the earth’s crust ; moveimuits wliich have j)robably 
resulted in the <*reation or extension of a line of fault, the 
vibrations accompanying whicli could, with proisn* instruments, 
have Ix'en recorded over a continent or the whole surface of our 
world. Small earthquakes have been excluded, while the 
number of large earthquakes both for ancient and modern times 
has been extended. As an illustration of exclusion, I may 
mention that between 1800 and 1808, which are years takem at 
random, I find in Mallet’s catalogue 407 entries. Only J17 of 
these, which were accompanied by structural damage, hav(» been 
retained. Othei* (catalogues such as those of P(»rrey and Fuchs 
have been treatcul similarly. 

The large catalogue of Count F. Montessus do Ballore, 
stored in the library of tin? Geographical Society in I'aris, 
occupies 20 metres of bookshelves and contains about 140,000 
entries. In the light of recent researclies (see Geographical 
Journal, Jan. 1910) which indicate that 80,000 earthquakes may 
occur annually, the number of entries in the catalogue of 
Montessus cannot be regarded as abnormal. If the seismicity 
of the world has Ixjen constant during the last 1900 years, the 
number of earthquakes which have taken place during this 
)7eriod may have l)een 00,000,000. If we exclude small dis- 
til rban(‘es, and only consider world -shaking earthquakes, which 
at the present time tak(» place at the rate of about 00 iier year, 
these would during the same interval have numbered some 

100.000. The entries in the present Catalogue are loss than 

6.000. Several reasons for the smallness of this number 
compared with what we should exiiect to find in a complete list, 
have already been indicated. To these it must bo added that 
it has only been iiossible within the last few years to record 
disturbances originating in oceanic beds and in uninhabited 
regions. It is these instrumental records made during the last 
10 years wliich have enabled me to give estimates of the total 
number of large earthquakes occurring in the world per annum. 
A list of earthquakes, each of which has btMjn recorded over a 
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limnisphore or tho whole* world since 1898, will shortly bo 
published as a supplcinont to this Catalogue. 

r^i addition to this, 1 may add that during the last half 
century, archives jircviously unknown or iiiaee.essiblo have 
become available. The Jiahin Ncndaiki^ or Earthquake 
Calendars of JaiAin and Chinese histories liavc been translated, 
whilst almost ever.\ civilised country has found one or more 
siieeialists to work out its seismic history. 

Foundation of (Utfatof/uc. —As a foundiiiion for the present 
list 1 first made exc(*rpts from the catalogues of Mallet, Perroy 
ami Fuchs. This was oxtcnde<l from lists culled from catalogues 
and histories of many foreign countries, a work which involved 
translation from Chinese*, Japanese, Uussian, Icelandic and 
other languages. In this 1 rcceiv'ed great assistance from Mr. E. H. 
Parker, Professor of Chinese at tlu* University of Manchester, 
my assistant, Mr. Shinohii llirota, Mr. W. A. Taylor, Mr. C. A. 
Oosch, Monsieur E. Scavenius, the llev. M. S. Masd, S.J., 
Mr. H. llope-Jones, Count Montessus de Ballore and other 
gentlemen to all of whom 1 now olTer my sinc(‘re thanks. The 
bafjk numbers rtf The Times, Nature^ and other papers gave a 
cc'rtain amount of information. Lastly, 1 hav(i luid the 
advantage of a lai‘g(^ number of lists and documents relating to 
earthquakes collected from various parts of the world and put 
at my dis]»osal by the For(»ign, Colonial and India Oftiees. To 
all these sources of information 1 will ref(*r‘ in detail. In sifting 
this somewhat large quantity of material, it might lx* suggested 
that the lu’ocess of elimination may occasionally have been too 
strict. For ('xample, small earthquakes may have beim rejected 
which wore really the surface record of shocks wliich W'ero 
megaseism ic at their origin. Tnasinuch as the rejections are 
confined to what are clearly aftcrahocksy and to disturbances 
whicli were only fetf at one or two plac(»s and that experience 
has sliown that vibrations which can he felt have not travelled 
very far, I do not think the errors due to omission are 
numerous. Not only have certain small earthquakes been 
omitted, hut whenever the information on w'hich th<Miccounts of 
large ones has been based have been of a doubtful character, 
these also have been rejected. For example, Mallet refers to 
<listurbancos which Harrata, the Italian seismologist, either 
omits or considers to be founded upon information w’^hich is 
unreliable. Mr. W. A. Taylor points out that the earthquakes 
of 848 and 846 in Naples, 950 in 8ynu*use, 981-995 in Sicily, 
1007 or 1008 in Aiuilia, and 1215 in Nardo, are disturbances of a 
doubtful character, and are spoken of as mendacdous. T have 
also omitted earthquakes which are said to have accompanied 
the birth and death of sacred personages and martyrs. At the 
birth and death of Christ, at the martyrdom of St. Agatha, at 
Calabria in A.D. 255, the day. of burial of St. Agnes, A.D. 804 
and at the decapitation of Sts. Valantino and llaria in A.D. 306 
wo are told great earthquakes are said to have taken place. 
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That groat oartlujnakcs took place in years approximating to 
certain of tlioso dates there is no doubt, but wo must remember 
that to fix a date in those early tiiiu's is extremely dilYlcult. 

The Catalogue altempis to give tlie year, montli and 
occasionally the hour when a- large earthtpiake occurred ; the 
country or district shaken ; the names of ^the places most 
disturbed, the intensity of the movement and the authority 
from which information has been derived. 

DafcH, - The (uitries in this Catalogue embrace the period 
A.D. 7, November lOtli, to A.D. 1899, December 81st. For recent 
times it is easy to give a dat(' but for ancient times and in 
particular countries it is often ditlleult. 

Not only has confusion arisen owing to differences in 
chronologies, but also owing to changes in style and as the early 
workers were probably without tables enabling tluan to transpose 
the dates of one system into that of another, mistakes have 
been made. It is therefore not surprising that we meet with 
two or more dates for the same event. In this Catalogue, in the 
majority of cases, the dates adopted arc* those found in the 
(;ataloguos mentioned, but when translating new material as for 
c»\ample that from China and Japan, European dates have been 
comiaitcd. For these latter it is seldom that the hour has been 
mentioned. Where it is given as that of the horse, the voir, the 
monkey, or by some other animal name, this has been omitted, 
its reliability being doubtful. In the few cases where hours 
are noted they arc' oxprc'ssed in Giwnwich mean Civil Time, in 
which 24 hours corresponds to midnight and 12 to midday. 

The dat(»s gi\en for China, Japan and Korea have been 
computed from tables piibhslu'd by the late William Bramsen, 
and latel>' rc'published in the Transactions of the Asiatic Society 
of Japan by the Ilev. E. W. Clement who axlds com])arativc 
chronological tables of the Christian Era, Japanese Eras and 
Emperors, Chinese Eras and Emperors and Korean Kings, with 
years of the Sc\ag('nar> C>cles from 090 B.C. to 1910 A.l). 

Although a particular da> is usually specified as the one on 
which an cartluiuakc took plac(», it must be rememben'd that 
tlu'se mii.\ iiavc lu'cn “foreshocks” and “aftershocks” in pievious 
and subsciiuent dates. 

Names of Countries and Places, - -Tlw names of Countries, 
Provinces, Departments, <&c., together with i>oIitical boundaries 
have during historical timos had many changes. So far ns 
possibh' the names used are those given by the authorities 
(juotcM^, ' and correspond to names found in an English atlas. 
Provinces, Departments, Counties, States and Districts are 
given in parentheses. For example (Florence), (CamiiobasRo), 
(Cosenza) indicate Provinces, while Florence, Campobttsso, 
Coaenza indicate towns. Places which suffered most are printed 
in italics. In certain instances Districts, Towns or Islands, 
like Savoy, Nice and Malta, may appf*ai’ to have the wrong 
country prefix. Savoy and Nice are now attached to France, 
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and Malta to Grojit Britain, hut g(*o^nip}iu*alh thoy bolon^ to 
Italy. EartliqiiakeH which ha^o hccii serious lu two oi* three 
countries, and liave ori^niiaU'd on hordei laiuls, ina> be prefixed 
w'ltli the name of (uthei* eoun<r>. Whcai a, fown fias now or has 
had in the past ipore tiian oiu‘ name, I luive adopt(*d that wiiich 
is most faniilai- in tlie En^dish language. When* 1 Jiave found 
the name of a place* oi* dislnet dilh*renll> spelt m thiee modern 
atlas(*s, as foi* exami)l(* Province's in ("Inna, and again spedt 
dilTerently hy sinologues, so far as possible I ha\e adopti'd that 
of the anthorit\ ej not eel. I have* not adopit'd it in cases wJiere 
the* s[)e*lling might make* the* name* of the* place* unn*ce)gnisahle, 
feir example a city in Japan kneiwn as Kobe is someliine's spelt 
by sinejlogues as Kauhe. 

For a c(*rtain number ejf place name's in China T have 
adopt(‘d fhe spelling give*n ft) me* b> Pie)f F. II. I^arke*r, hut fe)r 
th(! majority of jilaces in that country 1 have* used that given in 
a goographuail dictionary of the Citie*s anel Towns eif China, hy 
G. M. H. Playfair. In the'se w’e* ofte'ii finel the* suffix Fu. This 
means a prefecture* or one of the largest sub divisions of a 
province. Jn a few’ instances it has been dilTlicult to identify 
the position of a town. For e'xamplo, San Jose* in South 
America may mean one out of at lc*ast 87 plac(‘s. In that 
Continent in iiartieiilar, we freeiue*ntly meet wnth many towns 
anel villages of the same name iii a single country. Ditlicultics 
have also been occasioneel in the idemtifleation of i>lace* names 
which during historical iiines have passed out of e*Mslence. To 
eritiedse my spelling is an easy matter. All I have trieel to do 
has been to make a te*xt intelligible*. The atlases used have 
been Stieler, llarmswortb, Ihxrtliolomew', anel Pliilhii’s. A 
useful set of volume's in tracing out place names has been “ The 
Gazetteer of the World ” and its companion atlas. Localities 
w’hich could not be fouiiel in these works have been referred to 
Mr. John Bolton, F.R.G.S., who has very kindly solved many 
diflicultics. 

InteiiHity of Farthq^laheii — ^ ha^c indicated the intensity 
of eartluiuakes hy tlic Roman numerals I. II. III. 

T. This means that an oarlhejuake had an intensity 
sufficient to crack xvalls, breeik cIiimnc.Ns, to shatter old 
buildings or to produce slight cracks in the ground. It implies 
an acceleration or rapidity in tlio change of velocity of the 
surface of the ground of lOOOnini. or 8ft. per sec. per sec. This 
means that eacli back and forth vibration of the ground 
corresiionded to the jerk w'e should experience on a truck which 
commenced to move at the rate of 8ft. per sec. or wdien moving 
at that rate it was suddenly stopped. Wlien this takes place 
the destructivity is usually confined to a town or village and 
the radips of the area effected will not exceed 5 miles. 

JI. With earthquakes of this intensity the acceleration is 
1500mm. or 6ft. per sec. per sec., and its olTect will have a 
rtidiuR of 20 miles. Buildings may bo unroofed or shattered and 
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some may fall, tlio grouml may be biully cracked in places and 
small landslips occur. 

111. Bartluimikc with this intensity arc those ^hich 
dcstroy(»d towns and devastated districts. The ground lias 
been faulted and Assured whilst from these openings water, 
mud, and sarul may issue. In a hilly country landslips will bo 
common. The acetderation may exceed 8000mm. or 10ft. per 
sec. pen* sec. Be>ond the meisoseismic area up to a distance of 
100 mih's the eiTc*cts iu*oduced nmy be similar to those of 
Class 1. 

The origin of all these eartlupiakes may generally he 
assumed to lu* along the line of fault or fracture in the earth’s 
crust. Motion sufliidiuit to c‘auHe destruction may extend to the 
right and left of such a line to distance's of 100 miles. With 
earthejuakes of Class I this distance may not exceed 5 miles. 
Should the fault or faults run parallel to a mountain range, 
which is commonly the case, it is randy that Niolent motion will 
c'xtc'iid hc'.xond sucli a harrier. Dc'strucd ion fr<MiU(»ntly takes 
place along the length of the' valleys. In (‘onsc'quence of tlu'se 
limitations and extc'iisions, the area violently shaken is usually 
(diptical in form, tin* major axis of an ('lijisc* corresjionding to 
the length of the fault or line from wliich the initial impulse or‘ 
iminilses have originated. Tele- or er.\ ptoseisniic motion 
which cannot be felt, hut which (*an, with proper instrunu'iits, 
be recordc'd, does not ajqa'ar to he limited by mountain barriers, 
but extends farther in the direction of the primary impulses or 
at right angh's to fault line's than it doc's in the dircH'tion of 
tlieir Ic'iigth. For example, the moveni(»nt which caused 
destruction in Cc'iitral Calihirnia on April iHth, 11)06, originated 
along a, line of faulting KK) or more miles in length. This ran 
parallel to the* coast of California. Th(» moat violent impulses 
occurred near to the centre of this line hut tludr destructive 
('ffc'cts wc're houndc'd on the Bast by the Sierras and other 
range's about ir»0 miles distant. Very marked teleseisms 
howc'Vi'i* passed this barrica* and extended in the direction of 
the initial elTort n3und the world. Thc^ corresponding tele- 
soismic rec'ords obtained from South America were, howover, 
coiuiiarativel.v small. Notes on this subject will be found in 
British AHsociatiim Reports, 1908, p. 74, and in Nature, 

Principal Souuckb op Information. 

MalleCs Catalotfucs,- The Catalogues of Mr. Robert Mallet 
are to bo found in the British Association Reports for the years 
1852-8-4, For each entry he gives one or more references to 
the sourcc^s from which he obtained his information. His first 
entry, 1600 B.C., wdiich is given on the authority of Exodus, 
XTX., 19, and his last, 1842 Deo. 4, for which seven references are 
given from seven foreign public*ations. In the early pari of his 
work w’e find many Biblical references w^hich are intercalated 
with or followed by the names of ancient writers, amongst 
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whom we find Strabo, liorodotiiK, Livy, ThiicydidoH, JuBtiiiiis, 
OroHitiH, JuliiiB ObHcqueiiB, Tacitus, Senoca, Tlu'oidianos and 
manyiothorH. Humboldt and V. HolT arc quoted for early and 
for late dates. Doiii. Hout|uet is often iiuotc’d. We also find 
references to Matthew of Wc'stiniiister, the Kdinbur^li En- 
eyclopa'dia, Bertrarul, and Merian both in tlu' “ (^^olleetion 
Aciwlemiqiie,” Tlic Gentleinairs Philos()))hi('al Trans- 

lU'.tions of the Iloyal Society, Silliinaii's Jouinal, xarious books 
of travel, the (lazette de France, PoK^Jfen dor IT’s Annalen, Journ. 
d€»8 Debates, &c. At tlie end of his Htqxirt in 1H6H be ^ives a 
oatalo^nio of works (covering IG pp. 

Catalofjiics and Mvino}i-8 hy iif. Ahwis Penry-- A list of 
Memoirs by M. Perrey, which are 69 in number, is gi\c‘n by 
Mallet in his British Association Report for 1868. In Perrey’s 
bibliographical catalogues, published in 1866-r)G, tluMe are 
references to 1887 different works on seismology. Ills earth- 
quake catalogues published in “ Mcmoires de I’Academie d(» 
Dijon” and in “Bulletins de rAcadeirne Royale de Bruxelles” 
contain records from 1812-84. Tliey are a continuation of the 
work of Mallet. 

CataloyucH of Dr, C, W. Ftichn. — These catalogues appear 
in the “ Neues Jahrbuch fur Mineialogie, Geologie imd 
Paheontologie ” vols. 186G to 1872. Th(»se refer to earth- 
quakes of 1866 1871 inclusive. In tlie Jahrbuch der K. K. 
Oeologischen Reichenstalt 1878 Band XXIll to 1877 Band 
XXVI T we find registers of earthquakes for 1872 to 1876. 
Catalogues hy Fuchs also appear in the “ Mineralogische und 
Petrographische Mittheilungen,” Neue Folge Band I to VIIT, 
they contain references to earthquakes 1877 Jan. 2, to Nov. 6, 
1884. This work, with the exception of the years between 1870 
and 1877, is a continuation of Perrey’s work, but it is by no 
means so complete. 

There are many catalogues refeiring to eartliquakes in 
general prior to Mallet, but 1 do not know of any subsequent to 
these collated hy Fuchs. Since 1870 however, many catalogues 
referring to countries or regions have been compiled. 

Italian Records , — Mario Baratta, in his “1 Terremoti 
d’ltalia,” publishe<l by Fratelli Bocc’a, Tui-in, 1901, gives in a 
volume of 960 pp. accounts of 1,864 earthquakes ^\hich have 
shaken the Italian Peninsula. The date of th(» first is A.D. 1 
and of the last 1898. Each earthquake is discussed and in 
many instances small maps are given showing the area 
disturbed. References to authorities occupy 108 pp. 

Austrian (Central) Records , — These have been abstracted 
from a “ Chronologiseho Ubersicht dor Wiener Rrdbeben ” by 
P. V. Radies, see Die Rrdbebenwarte 1908-1909 pp. 118-141. 

Rnsaian Records . — In the Memoirs of the Imperial Russian 
Geograidiical Society, vol. XXVI there is a catalogue of the 
earthquakes of the Russian Empire, by Mushketof and Orlof. 
It contains 2,574 entries. An abstract of this is given in the 
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Hriti.sli ArtKooiation Rt^port for 1910. Many of Iho diatiirbanceB 
oxtorulod inio or ori^Mnatc‘<] in ChiiH»Ko Territory. 

Chinese Records, 'rii(*Hc* liav(' hecni obtaincMl from tr'veral 
sourc(*s. 

1. A c.atiiJoj'iu' hy Kd. Iliot, puhliKhed in the “AnnaJeH do 
(Ihiinie (*t de Physi(ine.” Tome 11, 1H41, p. 'd7‘2. It eontaiiiB 
IHO r(»f('rences. 

2. A t)'ans|jit iem made hy Mr. Shinohti llirota of a list 
of CliiiK'sc* earthqmil<(*H by Professor Omori, publis}H3d in 
(^/liinesr idiof^i-ioihs in Iho Proc*e<MhnK« of the Eartliquake 
fiivestit^ation (k)mmittee of Japan, vol. XXIX, itnblished ill 
Tokio. In the Hritisli Assoeiation Th'port for 190H an 
abstract of this catalogue and tliat of Biot lias been given 
by Mr. IJirotuu 

H. A list a.])sU*aeted and translated by Profc'ssor E. 11. 
T^irker from tla^ Tung- H wa-Lu. This work consists of about 
1(K) vols., to r<'ad a.nd iiuli'x wliieh occupied Jh’ofessor IWker four 
years. Tlu! ('artliquake list comjirises tht‘ ])e]*iod 1048-1872. 
The English ti'anslaXion is to be found in tlie British Association 
Report, 1909. 

4. An absti’aet also made* by S. llirota from a “Catalogue 
des Trem})U*iuents d<* ^Terre, Signales e.ii Chine,” par le R. P. 
Pierre Hoang, published by La Mission (kitliolique in Shanghai, 
1909. Tills IS a work of 298 pp. Tlu* first entry is 1707 B.C. 
and tlu* last 1890 A.l). In it the same (*arth(juake is re))eatedly 
enteri'd at the different places at wdiich it was noted. For 
example, an (*a.rt]i<jua.k(' wliieh took ])la(‘(* on July 24 and 25, 
1008, is notified at 208 places. These are found in different parts 
of the volume. 

The information <l(»rived from these different sources, 
togethi*r with those obtained from the Russian catalogue, are by 
no means aKvays in agre(*ment. It is often for cxamxile difficult 
to decid(3 wdiother the date for an eartluiuake refers to its time 
of occurr<‘iK!e or to the time when it was notified at some 
Imp(*ria1 City. For this reason some of the dates giv(»n in the 
XiH'scmt e-atalogucj are not strictly in accordance witli those 
Xmblished in the British Association Report. 

Formosan Records, — Rc»cords relating to Pormosa have been 
translated and abstracted by Mr. S. llirota from a list of 
Formosan eartliquakes published in idiographs by Mr. Rondo 
and Professor Ogawa (see Publications of the Eartlujuake 
Investigation Committee of Japan, vol. LIV). 

Japanese Records , — Tlie entries from Japan have been 
obtained from tlie following sources : — 

I. From a catalogue by Professors Sekya and Omori, 
ProeiuMlings of the Eartluiuake Investigation Committee of 
Japan, vol. XLVl. This, which is in Japanese, w’as abstracted by 
Mr. Hirota. 

2. A Catalogue by Professor J. Milne published in the 
TranKuctioiiH of the Soisinological Society of Japan, vol. III. 
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11 . 65. This is a coinpilaiion nuuio from tbi' tninslaiions of 64 
different works in Japanese (‘hanieters. 

H# CatKlof,nie of Japaiu'se Kar< lapialn's ))v Dr. lOdinund 
Nauinann, IWitt. d. JJentseli. G(‘s(dlselia(t T. Natur ii. Volk«*rKiinde 
Osiasiens, Aiig. 1H78. 

4. Destruetive DarLlainakes in Jaj>an l)> Dr. T. JJattori, 
Tra.nsa.etioiis of tln^ Asiatic Society' of Japan, \ol. VI, part *2. 

Ttidian JicrordH, — A great niiinlier oC these* liave* heem taken 
from a list given by IMios. Oldham in Mu* Memoirs of Mu* 
Geological Survey of India, vol. XIX, ]>art II. Oth(*i‘ reference's 
are to be found in Mie Ue'cords of Ihe* Ge'eilogical Sur\e\ of India, 
veil. XVII, part Si, veil. XVIII, pails H & 1, vol. XXVI, part Si. 
The Journal of the Asiatje* SeH*ie*.t.v of i3e*ngal, \e)l.X)jVll, part 2, 
pp. 181-140. Preiceeelings eif the Asiatu* Society of Bengal, 
Marcli 1HH8, pp. 60-66. 

liritinh Itvvords. Tliese* wene take*n from the* “ East Angha.n 
Earthepiake of IHHI ’* by U. Me'hleila and W. White, puhlishe’d by 
the Essex Eiele! (8uh and Macmillan Co., Tjondeiti, anel also 
freim an exce'Ilent catalogue by W. Uoiier, printi'd in' Lancaster, 
1889. Tfis list eif refe*rone‘es oe‘(*upie*s two pages. 

Icelandic Hccardn- -Vhcnc were abstracteel b> C. A. Gosch, 
Esej., from “ Jarelskjiilftar A Suehirlandi” and “ Lanelskjalftar li 
Islandi,'* by Tluirvald Thorexidsen, Cope*nhage*n, 1 899-] 905. A 
seeeiiul abstraed eif Miis weirk was re*e*e*ive‘ei from the* Hem. Sir 
Allan Johnstone*, British Ministe*r in i)e*nmark. 

Central Amenvan /^rroiY/.s*.- -Tliese were* take*n from 
Tremblemeaits de Teirre* et Eruiitiems Voleaniejues au (kmt.re*- 
Ameriejue par E. de Monte'ssiis de Balleire*, published at Dijon, 
ImprimeM*ie et I jitheigraphie^ Eugene Johai'el, 9 Phu*e Darcy, 1888. 
Emilio Beise in his “Temblor elel 14 elc Avril de 1907“ imhlislied 
by the Institute) Ge*ologie*o de Mc'xie'o, 1908, gives a list of 
destructive earth(|uakes which liave? occin’reel in or ii(*ar to 
Acapulco. 

Mexican Recorda. -X'hAi list of destriictH'e earthejiiakes 
which have taken phua* in Me*.\ie‘o is given by D. Juan Oro/.co y 
Berra, in Memeirias de la Se)cie*ela<I, Cieiitiflca “ Antemio Al/.ate,“ 
('ommencing in Tomo 1, inime'reis 6 y 7, e*neling in iiume*ro 8. 
His first date is 1460 and his last 1899. An abstract in the 
Spanish language of this weirk 1 reH*e*ivoei through the Foreign 
Office from His Majesty’s llepresentativc* in Mexico, Ilis 
Excellency Reginald T. Tower, C.V.O. Prom 1899 to 1909 
entries ai’e given wdiieh ar(» not found in the original work. 

Penwian Records , — Through the For(*ign Office* 1 received 
from Lucicn J. Jerome, Acting (8iarge d’Alfaires, a list of earth- 
quakes wdiicli have taken place in Peru, drawn up bv Mr. 11. 
Hope- Jones, a member of tin* Geographical Society of Jjirna. 

Chilian Recardn, Through the Foreign Office and His 
Excellency H. C. Lowther, I received from Count F. de 
Montessiis de BalloiY* a provisional list of destriu'tive (*artb- 
quakes of the Southern Andes, south of latitude 16” (S. Peru, 
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Chile, Bolivia, W. Argentina), see Report, British AsHOciation, 
1910. 

United Staten Uvcorda- The records for tlio United ^States 
were ehieHy eolleeted h,v lh*of. llarr^ Fielding Reid, Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore. He obtained his material from 
the following sources : Holden’s Catalogue ol" Eartliquakos on 
the PaeiAc Coast, 1709 to 1897, Smithsonian Miscellaneous 
(collection, 1087, McAdie’s Catulogiu' of Earthquakes on tho 
IWaOc Coast, 1897 to 1900, Smithsonian Miscellaneous (collec- 
tion, part of \^)lume XliIX, Historical Notes on the Earthquakes 
of New England 10H8 to 1809, William T. Brigham, Memoirs 
of Boston Society of Natural History, Volume II; “Note 
additionelle’’ hy A. Lancaster, same ; Rockwood’s lists in the 
American Journal of Science; Dr. E. Deckert's paper on “Dio 
Erdheheiiherde, t'lc., von Nord-America, etc.” in the “Gessell- 
j^chaft fur Erdkumie,” Berlin, 1902 ; C. D. Perrine, Earthquakes 
in California, U.S, Creological Survey, 1895. 

Prof. W. H. Hohhs, in his volume on “ Earthquakes,” 
describes certain heavy shocks. 

West Indian Revordn, — Rt'cords of West Indian earthquakes 
have been largcdy taken from Government Reports printed in 
Jamaica, after the destructive earthquake of January 14, 1907. 

Philippine Reconh- A list of these Ims been published by 
the Rev. Miguel Saderra Mas6, S.J., Assistant Director of the 
Weather Bureau in Manila. It contains an appendix for the 
Marianas Islands. The entries run from 1599 to 1909. 

Eaiit Indian Record h.- -I ionf^ lists of earthquakes which 
have taken place in the Dutch East Indies have been published 
annually since the >ear 18()5. They are by different authors 
and are to be found in the “Natuuvkundig Tijdschrift voor 
Nederlaiidsch Indie.” 

Official Documentn, — These arc represented by a fairly 
large collection of letters, registers and other papers referring 
to destructive earth(|uakes in various i^rts of the world. They 
w^ere brought together by the Foreign, Colonial, and India 
Onices, with the assistance of representatives of His Majesty’s 
Government in Foreign Countries, Colonies an<l Indian Empire. 

It is not for om; moment supposed that this Catalogue is 
free from omissions and mistakes. Should a readier notice 
them I trust he will give mo an opportunity of rectifying the 
same either in the aiipendix now in preparation or in some 
future publication. 

JOHN MILNE. 

SllIDR, 

l8LE OF WlOHT, 

England, 

PKBHUAttY, 1912. 
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B. rofors l<» Karatt;i (Italy). 

Bi. ,, BkA ((^hiua). 

B<>. ,, Bos<' (Mexiiu)). 

C. V. „ Ch. Xdhiin (lUly). 

D. ,, D«‘nkt‘rl (N. vVmoriiyi). 

K. ,, Kuchn (Oonoral). 

K.H. „ Rc'id (IJ.S.A.). 

U. ,, lliroia ((Uinta., Japan, Kornuisa). 

n..l. ,, llopt'-.htiU's (IVru). 

Tl<i. „ Hoang (Ohina). 

M. ,, Mallot (Ooiua’al). 

M.ll. „ MuxwoH Hall (.lamaicu). 

Mi. „ Miliio (Japan). 

Mun. „ (\iunt Miinltjbaurt do Ballotv ((Joiitral nn<l S<Mtlh Anittrioa). 

M. &- O. n MiiHhkolntT 4^ Oi'lof (JliiMHia and Aaia). 

M. & W. „ Moldolji Ac White (Brityvin). 

N. „ Tho Journal “ Nature ** (Oeiu‘ral). 

O. n (Jinori (Japan and Ohina). 

01. „ T. Oldham (India). 

O.B. „ Oroy.c<j y Borra (Mexico). 

O.D. ,, OfTliHal Docunumta (Ooneral). 

0. N.T. ,, Natuurkntulig Tijd«chrift vmtr NihlorlandMch-lndic (Dutch En>tt 

Indies). 

P. „ IVrroy ((.lonorul). 

Pa. „ Parker (China). 

Pe. ,, Porrine (California). 

K. „ Jhtpof (Britain), 

liu. „ Uutlics (Austria). 

H.8. „ E. Uuilolph and S. Hzirti»s (Coloiiihia and Ecuador). 

H.M. „ Stulera Muho (PhilippiintN). 

Th. M Thoroddsen (Iceland). 

Ti. M “ The Times ” Newspaper (Otmoral). 

1, II, HI See p. (553. 

Dopurtiuents, Provinces, Cuunth's, Districts are in parenthesis. Locali- 
ties most severely sh.akeii in Italios. 
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A.L». 


7 

Nov. 10 

15 

17 

18 

Mar. 18 

20 

25 

27 

83 

40 

Oct. 23 

08 

08 or 

00 

77 or 

78 

70 

Nov. 23 

85 

04 

108 

100 or 

110 

110 

110 

Mar. 11 

121 

Oct, 10 

128 

Fell. 23 

132 

138 

Mar. 1 

141 

Feb. 

177 

180 

Jun. 

204 

205 
284 

Dec. 

288 
243 or 

245 

264 

258 

200-01 

201 

202 

280 

March 

287 

288 

Juno 7 

200 

July 24 

204 

June 

204 

Sept. 

204 

Due. 

800 

319 

Jan. 


310 Jano 
824 or 344 
826 
841 


China (HhoiiHi), Tlu* iTii^M'rial Citv C'hangan, now IlHian 
and Iho norlluTti diht rinl 111 11. 

Italy, Rome II H. 

Aaia. Minor III M. 

Italy, Reggio (Calaliria), Huily 11 B. 

Hal), Rome 1 B. 

Italy, Rome I B. 

Italy, Rome I H. 

yVhui Minor, Bithyuia and I’uh .stina I M. 

China, Earthquake in forty -two couniieB, Nanyang 
(llouaii) III 11- 

Ilaiy, l*ow petit J/rrculancumt Napk^a and other placea in 
(t'ampanui) 111 B. 

Italy, (3iietmo in the (Ahru'zzi) II B. 

Ihland of t!y])ruB Hi M. 

Italy (Campania), abboeiated with the great eruption of 
Vesuvius whlfili buried Foinpeii 1 B. 

Italy, Rome 1 B. 

Italy, Rome II B. 

England (SonierBelahirtO f M. & W. 

A.'tia Minor, Galatia 111 M. 

Italy, llotne II B. 

China (Honan), The Imperial CUty Loyang, Honan Fu. 

It waa felt over forty-tw^) counties 111 H. 

CliiiiH, t hirty-tlve counties were shaken and towns damaged 
111 It. 

t'hina (Kansu), The Imperial City and Hanyang, now 
Fuchiang, Kiingchang Fu 111 U. 

West of Hndland 1 M. &; W. 

l^hitia (Kansu), Imperial City and Chlnching in Lanchou 
Fu, Lungshi in Kungehang Fu III 11. 

China (Kansu), Liangehuu Fu, and six neighbouring dis- 
tricts HI 11. 

Italy, Sicily HI B. 

(yliiiia (Kansu), Chiuchuan in Kanchou Fu HI U. 
England (Brecknockshire) 1 M. W. 

Wali^, Caerleon 11 R. 

China (Honan), Loyang in Honan Fu H II. 
lUly, Vicenza II B. 

Italy, Verona 11 B. 

Italy, Verona 11 B, 

Italy, Rome HI B. 

Italy, Ficenza, Padua III B. 

England (Cumberland) i M. ^ W. 

Asia Minor, Libya I M. 

Chinn (Ssuchuan), Chushih of Chlenwei in (thiating Fu and 
Yin ping now Lungan Fu H II. 

England, Worcester I M. & W. 

China (Hunan), Changsha Fu and (Kuaugiung), Nanhai, 
(/aiitoii and eight districts I H. 

Italy, Lodi in (Lombardy) II B. 

China (Ssuchuan), Chent^u HI II. 

China, Hhungku, Usuanhuu Fu, comprising the north 
part of IChihU) HI H. 

China (Honan), Kalfimg Fu, Nanyang Fu II H. 

Italy, Atolla in the Basilicata 1 B. 

China, LuUng in Chian Fu in Yuchang, literary name of 
(Kiangsi) ; (Hupeh), Wuchang and Usiling, now 
Yicliaiig Fu 11 H. 

China (Shansi), Chishan in Taiyiuiu Fu HI H. 

Italy (Campania) HI B. 

Italy, Sicily HI B. 

Italy 1 B. 


ecu 
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no I 


A.D. 

341 

363 

367 

302, 301^, nr 301) 

305 or 303 July 21 

303 

376 July 21 

370 

302 

412 Jan. to April 

416 Auff. 23 

410 

424 

427 

441 

441-55 

457 ? 

402 Au(?. 10 

407 

471 nr 472 
477 
483 
404 

400 AiiKiiHl 

608 
518 

528 Nov. 20 

534 

643 Hopt. 0 

663 

553 or 555 Auk. 15 
558 Doc. 25 

573 

570 or 580 


500 

May 

28 

000 


600 

Doc. 

13 


024 

Aiig. 

15 

024 



038 

Pell. 

15 


or 16 

046 

Oct. 

17 

640 

Sept. 

12 

658 

June 


650 



672 



076 

Doc. 

2 

077 



677 

.July 

22 

678 

Jan. 


678 

July 

16 

678 


682 

Sepi. 

10 

684 

Nov, 

10 

686 

Sept. 


701 

May 

0 

706 

July 

2 

706 

Sept. 



Armenia I M. A O. 

Hcotlaiul, Bdinhurffh II R. 

Italy, Sicily 11 II. 

Italy. SicUif and RckkI*) (O/ilabria) III R. 

Italy (V(*n(‘tia), and Hrllunn ; (Ixunbardy) ; .Spoli*t<» 

(PorURia) and Trcvi (Pinbria) III II. 

Italy, Boncvcmio ll B. 

Ama Minor, Nicia or Isnik III Oi. 

Italy, .Sicily, and viulctit in Alexandria in BKypt* Croto 
and Orwoe III B. 

Italy, Romo I B. 

('hina (Kiangsi), Nankang Pu, (<hian Pu I IT. 

Japan (Kawai'hl) I Mi. 

Paloatino III M. 

England (Cornwall) II M. &. W. 

Turkey, CoTwlantinopIo III M. 

Turkey, CouitAntinoplo III Ol. 
lUly, Rome II B. & M. 

Aaia Minor, Antioch HI Ol. 

(Jiina, Yerichou in Lu and the aouth part of (Sl&antiing) 
I H. 

Italy, Havenna (Emilia), Romo 11 B. 

Asia Minor III M. 

Italy, Rome II B. 

Engbiiid, (Janterhury I M. A W. 

Asia. Minor, Syria, Ltaodicea or Latakia, ]lic‘rapr>li.s, Tripoli 
and Agathicum 111 M. 

(3iina (Kiangau), Ohiangning Pu II II. - 
Italy. Rome 11 B. 

Hungary (Dardania or Darda ?) Ill M. 

Asia Minor, Antioch HI M. 

England (Somoraetahire) I M. A W. 

Throughout- the then known w<)rld HI M. 

Italy, Rrmio H B. 

Turkey, (JonHtantinople HI M. 

Italy, Ancona and Numana now I 'mana HI B. 

(Jiiiui- (KatiHu), Liangchou Pu HI II. 

France, Bordeaux and Pyrent'os I M. 

.lapan (Yamat<») I Mi. 

Italy (Tuscany) II H. 

All Chinn (Shansi), Haian Fu ; (Iv'in.sn), CAin, Rung- 
chang Fit; (Shantung), Chining Fit, IVufing Fu, 
Laichou ; (Ilunaii). ('hangaha Fu ; (Chehkiang), 
Unchou Fu HI II. A Ho. 

<3iina (Hupeh), Tsunelnm now Chungyang in Wucliang 
Pu ; (Ssuchuan), Ningyuan Pu II H. 

Italy (Tusc^iny) I B. Perhaps same as 600. 

(3iina (SHuchuan), Sung and Tsung. Lungun Fu 11 II, 
("hina (Kansu), Ling I H. 

China (Shansi), Uotung, comprising Purhou Fu, Pingling, 
Ohiang, Ho, Chieh HI H. 

Asia Minor, Palestine and Syria I M. 
lUly, Sicily HI B. 

Italy, Pistoia (Tuscany) I B. 

Japan (Yamatfi) I Mi, 

Scotland, Olasgow 1 M. A W. 

JnxwiTi (Yamato) I Mi. 

Japan, Kiiishu HI O. 

.Tapan (Yamato) I Mi. 

Italy, Arezzo and other cities (Tuscany) H B, 

Japan (Yamato) I Mi. 

Japan (Izii, Tioia} H Mi. 

China (Kansu), Kanchou Pu H II. 

Japan (Tan ha) T Ml. 

China (Kiangsu),* Yangohou Fu, Changehou Fu, Sunhou 
Pu 11 H.- 

China (Nsuchuan), Chentu Fu and six near districts II 
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A.D. 


712 

Peb. 14 

713 ? 

Poll. 28 
or July 0 
June 30 

716 

716 


720 

J line 1 

7.S4 

Mar. 10 

734 

May 14 

737 

Nov. 28 

738 

Jan. 16 

739 


740 

Oet. 20 

742 


744 

June 10 

746 (on) 

746 

June 6 

746 

June 22 

746 

Jail. 18 

766 

Nov. 27 

768 


702 

May 30 

766 

July 20 

775 

777 


778 


780 


788 

Peb. 13 
to June 28 

703 

April 30 

703 

May 27 

704 


704 

May 1 4 

797 

707 

Sept. 0 

801 

April 30 

803 


807 

June 14 

811 


812 

Sept. 

814 

ApHI 1 

816 


818 

Aug. 10 

828 

End of year 

827 

Aug. 7 

828 

Deo. 2 OP 3 

820 

April 7 

830 

Jan. 30 

838 

Mar. 10 

836 

April 11 

836 

June 7 

841 

Mar. 6 or 7 

841 

July 30 

844 

847 

June 


('!hina (ShauHi), Pingyang Pii, Fcnchou Pu, Ohiang III 
II. 

Ajjia Minor, Antioch HI OI. ^ 

Janan ^Totnmi, Mikawa) I Mi. 

Aula Minor and Turkey, Isnik-Mcnibcji in Armenia, Con- 
Htantinoplo 111 M. O. ^ 

China (Hhonsi), Laid ion, IlHian 11 H. 

China (Kanfilu). Chinchou now Kungclmng III H. 

Japiiri, Nanto, Khiai and hovoii piMivinccs II Mi. 

Japan (Oaumi) II O. 

PalcHlinc? HI Ol. 

Italy, Koine I H. 

Turkey (Thrace), Const-nntinopio and Aala Minor. In 
some plac*»M tho sea nd,in*d III M. 

Egypi- and the desert, of Saba in Arnida II M. 

Japan Mli^o) III Mi. 

Italy, Venice and surrounding Islands H B. 

Japan (Mino) HI Ml. 

Japan (Heltsu) 1 Mi. 

Syria an<l l*alcs( ine HI M. 

(<hina (Kansu), Hohsl, north-west of Ninghsia Pu, ('hang- 
g'h in Kauchou and (^hiuchuan now Suchou HI 

Italy ill B. 

.lapan (Tilda, Mino. Hhinano) II Mi. 

Japan (Osumi), Niiihiui formed Ilf O. 

Kuasia, Mozan anil Darnlago/, 3i)''45N. 45 '20E. (Hiyunik) 
HI M. & O. 

(^hina (Chihli), Tzulu in Paoting Pu, Chaochou and Nina- 
chin 111 H. 

Italy, Troviso and other parts (Venetia) HI B. 

Italy, Homo I B. 

The whole of China. The most damage was done at Kin 
in (Tlunan), Fatig in Yunyang Pu (IJupeh) and 
The Imperial City Hsian in (Shensi) was destroyed 
III H. 

Italy, Verona and neigh bourhofnl 1 1 B. 

Chinn (Shensi), Imperial City Hsian, Kunnnei and neigh- 
bouring districts ; (Shansi), Hochung Pu or Puohou 
Pu III H. 

Egyiit, Alexandria II M. 

Chins (Shensi), Imperial (^ity Hsian I II. 

Italy, Sicily, also in Crete 11 B. 

Japan, Kioto I Mi. 

Italy HI B. 

Russia, Khogot Mountains, Khoja near Tabriz ? II M. 

& O. 

.Tapan, Kioto J Mi. 

Scotland, St. Andrews, destniyed town and 1,400 people 
HI U. 

China (Shensi), Imperial City Hsian I H. 

China (Yunnan), Suichou in LIchinng Pu III II. 

Italy, Ravenna and throughout Italy III B. 

Japan (Sagami, Musashi, Hitachi, Kotsuke, ShimoUuke) 
HI Mi. 

Gormaiw, Aix-la-Cthai>e11e 11 M. 

Japan, Kioto 11 Mi. 

Jai>an, Kioto I Mi. 

.Tapan, Kioto I Mi. 

Japan (Uzen, Ugo), dArffa. Duration 26 da3rs III Ml. 
.Tapan, Kiot'O t Mi. 

China (Shensi), Imperial City Changan or Hsian I H. 
Japan, Kioto I Mi. 

Japan (Shlnano, Izu), 04 shocks IT Mt. 

Japan (Izu) J1 O. 

England, York I M. & W. 

Italy, Benevento ((tampanla), Tsemia (MoUso), Rome and ' 
Ancona II B, 
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A.P. 


849 

Oct. 

20 

850 

^ Nov. 

12 

853 



800 

Mar. 

13 

856 

Doc. 

13 

860 

Dec. 


856 

Dec. 

3 


to 875, Jan. 

859 

Dee. 

1 

869 



863 



863 

June 

29 

864 

Nov. 

14 

865 

Dee. 


867 

Mar. 

9 

867 

Juno 

21 

868 

July 

39 

869 

July 

9 

869 


873 

May 

14 

873 

Oct. 

10 

875 

ivb. 

8 

876 

July 

14 

877 

April 

27 

877 

Nov. 

2 

878 

Oct. 

28 

879 

March 

880 

May 

14 

881 

Jan. 

13 

881 

Jan. 

28 

886 

July 

20 

887 

July 

24 

887 

Aug. 

22 

890 


893 ? 



893 



894 



8Q4 



896 



898 

Aug. 

22 

026 

Novt 

3 

932 

July 


032 

Sept. 


034 

July 

‘ 11 

935 

May 

26 

938 

May 

17 

949 

May 

4 


960, 051, or 962 
063 Nov. 


963 

July 

22 

006 

Oot. 

18 

068 

Deo. 

10 

972 

Mar. 

31 

978 

Oot. 

25 


China ((^hihli). Shanfftn, almi called Luanchiuj^ ; alao 
(sWnsi), Ohenwu op KueihimchenK in Sopint^ Pu ; 

Hohi. E..of (Uiooyi, Tiento, Ling>vu in 
llaienyatiK HI H. 

Japan (Uzen, Uko) III Mi. 

Italy, Boiano (Moliae) II H. 

Japan, Kioto ( YaiiiaHhiro, Yatna1^>, Kawachi. Izunii, 
• Sid tail) II Mi. 

Switzerland, Bale I M. 

Om*<^e, (Jorinlh ; livi‘8 lost 111 ()l. 

Uta'Hia, Khoranan, Alainana III 1)1. Mallet givoA Hatn- 
adaii alatk Syria. 

Japan, Kioto I O. 

Asia Minor, Antioch, 1, 500 hoiiHoa fell; Ijaodieea or 
Latakia, atao Bagdad, DaniaaenH and TaiHUH III 
M. & Ol. 

Cauoaaia, neighbourhood r>r Krivan 11 M. 

Japan (liltchu, Echigo) II Mi. 

Japan, Kioto ; (Siiruga, Kni) I Mi. 

China (Hhanai), C3iin, Chiang in Ilotiing, now Taiyuan Pn 
II II. 

China (Shanai), Hochtmg, Piichou Fu, Chin and Chiang, 
Taiyuan Pu III H. 

.fapan (lligo) I O. 

Japan (Ilarinia, Tanha, SettHu) : Kir>to II Mi. 

Japan, Oahu ; (llikuzen) II Mi. 
lliiMHia, Dvin or Toviii III M. As O. 

Japan, Kioto I Mi. 

.lapan, Kioto I Mi. 

Japan, Kioto ; (Saiauma) I Mi. 

China (Chihli), Par. ting Pu III 11. 

Japan, Kioto 1 Mi. 

.lapan, Kioto I Mi. 

Japan (Sagaini, MuHAahi, Awa, KazuHa, ShiaioHA, Hitachi, 
K<»tiiuke, Shimot>«uke) III Mi. 

(3ilTia (Shensi), Imperial City Ilnian also at Lantien 1 II. 
.lapan, Kioto ; (Izuiiio) II Mi. 

Japan, Kioto 1 (). 

Japan, Kioto I Mi. 

Japan, Khdo I Mi. 

Japan, Kioto II Mi. 

Japan (SetUii, Hhinano, Oioi, Mino) ; Kioto III Ml. 
Italy, Milan 1 1 B. 

Annenia, Dabil, Yamamahe and Yanian in Arabia III 
OI. 

Rusaia, Dvin or Tovin IH M. & O. 

It4».ly, Verona II B, 

Caucasia, Erivan III M. & O. 

Itidy, Rome 1 U. 

Japan, Kioto I O. 

China (Honan), Honan Fu ; (Shantung), Tungchntig; 
(Ktan^u), Usuchou Pu ; (Anhui), Pengyang 

China (Shansi), Taiyuan Pu II II. 

China (Kansu), Kungchang Pu III II. 

Japan, Kioto II Mi. 

Japan, Kioto I O. 

Japan (VamaNhiro), Kioto ; (Yamato) 11 Mi. 

China (Chihli), Yuting, now Yungping Pu, Tsuang in 
Tientsin Fu, Shen in Cliingho and Pei In Kuangping 
Fu II H. 

Per multn Oermanim et Qalliro loca II >1. 

China (Honan), WH or Changte Pu, Lo now Honan Pu ; 

and (Chihli), Hsing, now Shunte Pu II H. 

Italy, Sicily HI B. 

Japan, Kioto V Ml. 

Italy, Roamno (Cosenza) and other places in (Calabria) 

Japan, Kioto I Mi. 

Japan, Kioto II Ml. 
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(US 4 


A.D. 

973 

976 May 12 

976 July 17 

077 F»-b. 27 

081 


981 

Dec. 3 

080 


000 


901 


091 

Apl. 5-May 1 

991 

Nov. 29 

995 


996 

July 17 

996 

Oft. 


996 

Nuv. 10 

999 

Oct. 

imu) 

1000 

1001 

Mar. 29 

1004 

1004 

Fell. 15 

1004 or 1005 

1005 

1007 

1010 Jan. 0 to Mar. 

1011 

lOLS 

1014 

1019 

August 

1022 

Miin’h 

1027 

1029 

1036 

April 1 1 

1037 

Dec. 

1037 

n<«. 18 

1010 

Oct. 16 

loto 

Ihc. 13 

1040 

Fib. 2 

1041 

Aug. 7 nr 27 

1043 

1046 

June 18 

1045 

Sept. .S 

1016 

1062 

April 18 


It>aly» Ancona I B. 

Japan, Kioto II Mi. 

Japan, Kioto III Mi. 

Japan, Kioto I Mi. r 

Italy, Bonov<‘nto, Capua. II B. Porhapa thf* name a.a 
that of 000 

Japan, Kioto 111 Mi. 

Girco<» ami Turkey (Thr.noe), Conatantinople II Ol., 
M. Sl O. 

Italy, Benev<‘nto, Ariano, Frigento and ConKa (Campania) ; 
l^oma (HaHiHc4ita) II B. 

Italy, Borgo H. Scpoicro (Areazo) H H. 

Asia Minor, DamaMOUs ; 1,000 hoiisi»s fell III Ol. 

Japan, Kioto I Mi. 

Armenia, Chapajar^ 38''48N. 40"H0E., AlhaJch and Amit, 
Btotie an Ami ? Ill M. A O. 

Japan, Kioto 1 Mi. 

China (Ssnchnan), Tung now Tzutung in Mien ; Kuanai 
forming (Slnuisi) ; Hsia forming (Low«*r HhaUHi) ; 
(Karmti), Ling in Ninghsia Fii. Ifiian and tiling in 
Chitigyang Fii HI II. 

Japan, Kioto I O. 

Clima (Kiangsu), ('hangehou Fii, Wuchin and Yanghu II 

H, 

Throughout the kmavn world III M. & O. 

England (Cumberland) II M. ^ NV. Same ns nlu»ve ? 

Italy,. Verona II H. 

China (Ilonan), The Imperial City Kaifeng I 11. 

Italy, Padua I B. 

Italy (Campania), Mont-e (Jassino I B. 

Italy, An'zzo and thnmghmit (Tuscany) H B. 

Persia (Irak), Dcinar ? Ill M, 

0 Turkey, Constantinople I M. 

China (Chihli), Chenchlng, now called Chengting I 11. 

Iceland, Southland 11 Th. 

England (('Umb<*rland) I M. Ac W. 

Scotland I M. Ac W. 

China (Shansi), tJao, Ying in Tatung Pu and Yuan In 
Chiang If IT. Ilonng giv(*s ApriLMay. 

Japan, Kioto 1 Mi. 

Syria, liamaaoiiiil II M. 

I’alcsl ine, Jerusalem II M. 

China (Shansf), Taichou, 750 lives lost, Pingchou, now 
Taiyuan, 1,890 lives lost and //Miur/wm, 10,742 lives 
hist HI II. Biot glv»»H January 24, 1038. 

Turkey, Constantinople 1 1 M. 

Japan, Kioto I Ml. 

Japan, Kioto 1 Mi. 

Persia, Tabriz, also Smyrna and in Afritwi HI M. 

Japan (Owari, Tolonii) ; KioUi I Ml. Oinori givim 
August 25. 

(-hlna (Shansi), Ilsinchnu 11 II. 

Asia Minor, Erzivgan, Arnu 30"34N. 30" E, and Rkeahias 
III M. Ac O. 

China (Kuangtnng), ('ant^on ; (Tlunan), Kingnan, Yochou 
I H. & lli>. 

China (Shantung), Tengehou Fu I IT. 

Persia (Chiisestan) : Ardistan and Irak P (Khorasan) 
1 M. 


1067 March to April China ((Jiihli), Yuchon, Ilsiungchnn in Paoling Fu and 
Paehou in Shunt len Fu I IT I I. 

Mesopotamia, Mosul H M. 

Syria, t'sprcijilly at Tripoli I M. 

Italy, Brescia, Milan and throughout (Lombardy) H B. 
Japan, Kioto I Ml. 

Chinn (i^iklen), Chnanchou, Changchou, Obienchou, 
Shaowu, llsinghiiachun ; (Kuangtnng), ChaorhouFu 


1068 

1063 

1064 April U 

1065 June 13 
1007 Oct. to Nov. 


1068 


China (Hunan), Ylyang In Oliansha Fu I H* 
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A.D. 

1068 


% 


1068 

Dee. 31 

1050 

Jail. 18 

1060 


1070 

Nov. 26 

1082 OP 1083 Dec. 0 

1083 

Oct. 18 

1001 

Sept . 22 

1001 

Nov. 2 

1001 


1002 


1002 

Nov. 1 

1002 

Doc. 11 

1003 

Mar. 11 

1093 

Oct. 3 

1006 

Jan. 14 A 18 

1006 

Sept. 10 

1006 

Dec. 11 

1007 

Aug. 21 

1000 

Feb. 16 

1102 

Jan. 15 


llv3 

Jum* 

7 

1104 

April 


1106 


1107 

or 1114 


1110 



nil 



1111 

Mixy 

6 

1114 

Mar, 

12 


1114 


1114 


1115 


1117 

Jan. 3 

1120 


1120 

Sii»t. 

1122 

1122 


1124 

Feb. 

1124 

Mar. 26 

1124 


1126 

Aug. 30 

1126 

Oot. 11 

1127 


1128 

Feb. 15 

1131 


1133 

Aug. 4 

1133 

Sept. 2 

1134 


1136 

May 2 

1136 

July 0 

11,S7 

Aug. 8 

1130 

1139 



rhlnA (Shantitnft), Hui aiul Tun^a in Yunchnu now called 
Tiin^^inK ni Taiaii P« ; (Chihli), Tsangchou, Ching^ 
rhih anil in ]Iochi«'n Fii ; and Hopei in 

(Honan), comprising Changto Fu, Woihul Pu and 
Ffuaiohing Fu Til H. 

China (»SHuchuun), Yingrlum II U. 

f^hina (Chihli). Twang in Tionshi Fu 1 II. 

Syriii, especially at Hatnleh and Egypt II M, 

Japan, Kioto, Nara II Mi. 

Turkey, (Jonshiniifn)ple II M. 

Italy, Sicily, Ca tan iu III H. 

Japan, Kioto 111 Mi. 

France, Angers 1 M. 

Asia Minor, Edcssa and Antioch III M. A O. 

Asia . Minor, Antioch and Damascus I M. Same as 
alK)Vc ? 

(Ellina (Kansu), Lanohou, Cheniung ; (Shensi), Hsian Fu 
II II. 

.fapan, Kioto I Mi. 

Japan, Kioto II Mi. 

ILily. Venice I M. A ». 

Italy, JIcneveni<» I II. 

Italy, Venice and Verona 1 B. 

Japan, Kioto 11 Mi. 

.iapan, Kioto I O. 

.Tapan, Kioto II Mi. 

China (Shansi), t'hin, Ilsi, Tai, Lan, Kolan, Paote, 
Ninguni, in Taiyuan Fu ; (Shensi), Shih, now 
Wupao and Weisheng. Suite Fu, N. and S. valley 
of (he Yellow Ulver Til II. 

Japan, Kioto I Mi. 

Italy, Liguria I H. 

Italy, Venice II B. 

England (Lincolnshire) f M. A W. 

England, Shrewsbury I H. 

Armenia (Van) II M. A O. 

Japan, Kioto I Mi 

Asia Minor, .Samosata. 37‘‘80N., 38''32E. *, (Ihlsn -Mansur, 
37‘’46N.38‘‘20E. ; Khraun, 37'’3GN.37°61 E, ; Marash, 
37“56N. 36''r>2E. ; Kahen, 37'*4t)N. 30 ’26B. ; and 
Sis, 37^26N. 3r>«60K. Ill M. A O. 

Asia Minor, Antioch and t>ho country round 11 M. 

Italy, Viterbo in (Lniimn) II B. 

Sumat ra and Java I M. 

Italy (Lombardy, Venetla), MonU'cassino (Caserta) III 
B. 

Austria-IIungury “ In valle Tndentma ” I M. 

England, V'ale t>f Trent H R. 

Arabia I M. 

Oliina (Chihli), llshingchou in Pnoting Fu II II. 

Chinn (Ilonan), Kalfcng Fu I IT. 

Japan, Kioto I O. 

Persia (Kliorasan) III M. A O. 

China, in the Hslho Circuit North of Kansu t (Kausu), 
Lunchou III H. 

Italy, Benevrnto (Pwmtnnn and Sannium) II U. 

Syria, Tyro II M. 

China (Shensi), Hsian Fu II H. 

Armenia, An< II M. A O. 

Ifingland I M. A W. 

China (Hunan), Pliigchinng in Yoehou Fu ; (Chchklang), 
Hwhtni II II. Biot gives Oct. 12 

Armenia, Dogodoph? II M. 

Japan, Kioto I Ml. 

China (Chehkiaiig),* Hangchou II II. 

.Tapan, Kioto, I Mi. 

Mesopotamia, Him, ^Ganmna 1 Aleppo and Ambar or 
Amla ? HI M. 

Caucasia (Klizahetpol), Ganja, 40"40N. 46°20E., Kapassi 
Dagh, 40^2N. 46°20B, 111 M. A 0. 
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A.D. 

1140 

Feb. 1 

1143 


1143 

Nov. 26 

1144 

Jan. 7 

1144 

June 22 

1148 


1161 


1164 

Feb. 15 

1161 

Oct. 17 

1166 during whit iT 


1165 

S. pl. 3 

1160 

Oct. 20 
for 14 months 

1167 

1168 
1158 

.Ian. 19 

1X64 

1101 

Mar. 19 

1106 

Jan. 20 

1165 

1108 

July 20 

IlOU 

Jan, 24 

1169 

Feb. 4 

1170 

May 9 

1170 

June 29 

1170 

1177 

Nov. 19 

1180 

April 25 

1180 

1182 

1182 

Doc. 22 

1183 

1183 

Aug. 16 

1183 

Oct, 31 

1184 

Feb. 5 

1184 

May 24 

1185 

July 18 

1185 

1185 

Aug. 13 

1180 

Oct. 3 

1180 

Middle of 
Sept. 

1180 

1187 

Nov. 13 

1187 

Nov. 20 

1101 

1102 

April 8 

1105 

April 3 

1100 

May 3 or 4 

1106 

Autumn 

IlOB 

1108 

May 2 

1109 

June 18 

1201 

May 4 

1201 or 1202 

1202 

Feb. 29 

1204 

1204 

Nov. 0 


Italy, SyraeiiHo and foil throughout Sicily II R. 

Tibui, Taiigut country II M. Ac O. 

Japan, Kiotii I O. 

Japan, Kioto I (>. 

Japan, Kioto I O. 

Italy, Kloronfi* II fJ. 

Iceland, Soul iiwesi land, eruption of Troibuiyiigjur, hoiifieH 
ft‘ll an<l livt*** lost II Th. 

France (Burgundy), (^hinmcum <»r Cluny ? 11 M. 

Japan, Kioto I (). 

Asia Minor, Antioch, UainascuB and Tripoli, 2,000 persons 
killed III M. 

Japan, Kioto I Mi. 

Svriii, between Alepjio and Malatieh III M. Ac <). Sec 
Mallet, 1155. 

Iceland, >S<ud tilciud, Ifecla, Irruption of II Tli. 

Italy, Benevento and elsewhere 11 B. 

Asia Minor, Syria, Mnlutia, Antioch, Tripoli, DamascuH. 

Aleppo, 20,000 perished III M. 

Iceland, ^uthlaiui, (irinisiu«, 10 lives lost II Th. 
.lapati, Kioto 1 Mi. 

Kiigliind (Norfolk, Sufff»!k and (’anibridge) I R. 

Japan, Kit)t«> I O. 

Asia Minor, Krzingati 111 M. Ac (). 

(Jliiiia (Ssuchuaii), Shlhchuan, Suiting Fu 11 11- 

lialy, Catania t Syracuse, throughout Sicily nnd (('alabria) 
III B. 

Italy (Latiuni), ('eeoano I B. 

Syria, Hungary, Ueruiany, Switzerland, Sicily and the 
north coast of Africa II M. 

Russia, Kief III M. Ac O. 

Japan, Kioto, Naru I Mi. 

England, Nottingham 11 R. 

Japan (Kit) II O. 

Asia Minor, Syria and Judaea 11 M. 

Iceland, Southland, 11 livtni lost II Th. 

Italy, rrro/i« and many towns m (J>»mbardy) II B. 
Syria, Antioch, Uamaseiis, Tripoli ; more than 20,000 vic- 
tims III M. 

Japan, Kioto I Mi. 

Japan, Kioto 1 Mi. 

Italy, CoAetiza, the valley of the Oati and in Ri'gglo in 
(Calabria) 11 B. 

Japan, Kioto, Katnakura II Ml. 

Japan, Kioto II O. 

England, Lincoln I M. & W. 

Japan, Kioto III O. 

Almost universal in Euroxie ; especially in England 1 1 1 

M. 

England I M. & W. Same as above ? 

Japan, Kioto 1 Mi. 

Japan, Kioto 1 Mi. 

Japan, Kamakura I O. 

Italy, Areszo and elsewhere in (Tuscany) II B. 

China (flonanl, Kaifeng II H. 

[1108 according to Likosten and Frigius]. Poland (the 
Erzgebirge) and the greater part of Germany II 

Italy, Pistoia in (Tuscany) I B. 

Bohemia, village of Longaw II M. 

Italy, PozzuoU in (Naples) II B. 

Japan, Kamakura I O. 

Austria, Vienna, Bohemia III Ra. « 

Asia Minor, Syria, Palestine, Mesopotamia and Uyprus 11 
M. 

Japan, Kamakura I O. 

Japan, Kamakura I O. 

Egypt, Asia Minor, Syria, Mesopotamia, Irak, OypriM 
and Sicily 1 M. « 
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007 


A.D. 

1205 Jan. 25 Japan, Kioto I O. 

1205 JtaV, Sicily II D. 

1207 May U Japan, Kiot*» I O. 

1208 % Jan. 81 Japan, Kamakura I O. 

1200 Dec. 0 ('hma (Shansi), Fuafutn in Pinffyantc Pu ; about 3,000 lives 

lost III If. 

1210 Mar. 24 •('hina (Chihli), Shunliim Fii II II. A Ho. 

1211 P<*h. 10 .hipaii, Kamakura I <1. 

1211 July 7 Iceland, Southland; eruption in sea south of Hoykjancs 

II Th. 

1211 Auff. 10 Japan, Kamakura I O. 

1212 Italy, Venice U H. 

1213 June 11 Japan, Kamakura 1 Mi. 

1213 Oct. 0 Japan, Kioto I O. 

1214 Mar. 20 Japan, Kamakura 1 O. 

1214 May 20 .lapan, Kamakura, Kioto 1 U. 

1214 Nov. 2 Japan, Kamakura 1 O. 

1216 Sopt. 30 Japan, Kamakura II Mi. 

1210 Italy, Subiaco in (Lalium) II B. 

1210 Jan. 11 Armenia, ATuakatMiuA; I M. & O. 

1210 June 2 ('hina (Kansu), PinRlianR and Ohenjung in PinKllang Pu 

JIT 11. 

1221 Pt*b. 3 China ((/hohkiang), Hangchou Fu I H. 

1222 Doc. 25 Italy, Bresem^ Milan, Jiolonia, Modena, Parma and 

throughout N. Italy III B. 

1223 Italy, Siponto near th»* present Manfredonia arid in other 

parts of (Poggia) HI B. 

1223 April 21 Italy, Briwia, (Jremona II B. 

1224 May 27 Japan. Ki<»to 1 Mi. 

1225 Nov. 10 Japan, Kamakura I O. 

1220 May 31 Japan, Kamakura 1 t>. 

1220 Sept. 1 Japan, Kamakura 1 O. 

1227 Oct. 21 Japan, Kamakura 1 O. 

1227 i)e<5. 22 Japan, Kamakura 11 O. 

1227 Early in year Italy, Maritime Alps III B. 

1227 In winter Prance, Uhone District (Bo uches du Rhone), Aix III M. 

1228 July Italy, Ischia 1 B. 

1220 Italy, Bologna and th<* t'ampagna II B. 

1230 Mjiy 3 Russia, Kief, Peroiaslnvl, Novgorod and environs of 

llostof, Subdal sTid \ aldimir I M. A O. 

1231 June 1 Italy, S, Qermann^ MtmiecaHttino in (Lalium), felt at Capua 

and in (Molise) III B. 

1234 Oct. 10 Japan, Kioto T Mi. 

1235 May 1 Japan, Kioto, Kamakura H Mi. 

1235 (lot. 21 Japan, Kioto 1 O. 

1237 June 24 Japan, Kioi<» I Mi. 

1239 Dec. 15 Japan, Kamakura 1 O. 

1240 1 reiand, Southland; eruption outside Reykjanos II 

Th. 

1241 Mar. 20 Japan, Kioto and Ktimivkura II Mi. 

1241 May 22 Japan, Kamakura II O. 

1243 Juno 18 Japan, Kamakura 1 O. 

1245 Aug. 19 Japan, Kioto II Mi. 

1246 Jan. 16 Japan, Kamakura 1 O. 

1240 Island of Candia, Canoa II M. 

1246 England (Kent) I M. A W. 

1246 Italy (Peinigia), 8polet4) II B. 

1247 Jan. 13 Japan, Kioto, Kamakura I Mi. 

1247 Nov. 13 JaiMin. Kioto I O. 

1247 Dec. 31 Japan, Kamakura 1 t). 

1247 Feb. 13 England, Ijtmdon IJ R. 

1248 Italy, Valley of Moriana in (Savoy) III B. 

1248 Dec. 21 W<*8t of England, Bath and Wells I M. & W. 

1249 July 26 Italy, Milan^ Verona I B. 

1260 Aiig. 24 Japan, KamakurA II O. 

1253 April I Japan, Kamakura' 1 O. 

1263 July 14 Japan, Kamakura *I O. 

1265 Jan. 5 Japan, Kamakura 1 O. 

1265 Beginning of Asia Minor, Arz<mgan or Erzingan in Siwas, district of 
year Divrlgi HI M. 
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1267 

Aug. 28 

1267 

Kept. 17 

1267 

Oct. 1 

1267 

Dec. 22 

1260 


1264 

Nov. 2 

1266 

April 3 

1268 

.Tune 16 

1268 or 1260 

1268 or 1260 


Nf*v. 3-4 

1268 


1268 


1272 


1278 


1273 

April 6 

1276 

Hept. 11 

1276 

July 28 or 20 

1276 


1277 


1277 


1277 

May 27 

1278 

April 7 

1270 

April 24 

1279 

April .30 

1281 


1282 

Jan. 17 

1283 

At Easier 

1287 

April 11 

1287 

May 

1280 


1200 

Hept. 27 

1201 

H<‘pt. 

1202 


1202 


1203 

May 20 

1203 

Jnly 11 

1204 


1204 


1204 


1206 

Aug. 8 

1295 

Hept. 3-17 

1207 


1208 


1208 


1208 

Nov. 30 

1208 


1300 


1300 

Dec. 

End < 
1301 

d 13th century 

1301 


1302 

Jan. or Feb. 

1302 

June 1 

1808 

Aug. 8 

1303 

Sept. 17 

1304 

Oct. 23 

1304 

Fob. 

1306 

ApHl 3 

1805 

May 3 


Jnpan, Kamakura ; ('raushima) II Mt. 

.lapan, Knuiakura I O. 

Japan, Kamakura II Ml. - 
Japan, Kamakura I O. 

Iceland, Ncirthland. iHlaud of Plaioy. 11 Th. 

Japan, Kioto I O. 

Japan, Kamakura I O. t, 

Japan, Kioto I Ml. 

Italy, Ancona II 11. 

Italy, Troviwi, Peltro and Piuliia in (Venclla) II tl. 

Ania Minctr, in Cilicia, ftP.OOO kilU^ III M. 

Asia Minor, Er/.ing/ui III M. Ac O. Hco above. 

Italy (Ttwoany) I Tl. 

Italy ilkiHilicata) III H. 

Japan, Aizii II O. 

]*]ng1and, GhiHtonbiiry I H. 

Italy, Lodi and envirt>n«, Milan, lloloKim, Genoa II II. 
Uoinnania, ArcAMtia or Arccaci in the pi'ovince of (Ar- 
ffcach), also at (Hlath or Hiatina ? l( M. 

Italy, 8. Scpolcro m (Arezzo) II R. 

Italy, Hpoleto in (IVru^in) 11 B. 

Austria, Constance I lla. 

Italy, Friuli in Udine and Venice II ll. 

Italy, Friuli, Cividale in Udine and rewire II B. 

Italv, Forli in (Emilui), 8)>ol(‘to, Ronia^a and (The 
‘ Marchw) III 11. 

Italy, Hicily I B. 

Italy, Vemre and Milan I B. 

Cau'caaia, Mtzkhet II M. 

Italy, ^’rewiowa, Milan, Lodi I B. 

Asia Minor, Er/.injfnn II. M. Ac (). 

Italy, Plstoin in (Tuscany) 1 H. 

(^Uinn (Chihli), ShunKtu, also called LunnkinK * nml 
(Fukien), Wuping, in Tinpcchou I^i, 11)0,000 livea 
h>Kt III H. 

(Jhina (Himnsi), Pinjcyang Pu HI H. 

Italy, Valley of Vivano or Bivona, Hicily and thrttuKhoui 
the etmntry II B. 

Italy, S. HepolciH» in (Arezzo) 1 1 B. 

.Tapaii, Kamakura HI Mi. 

Italy, IMst^ia in (Tuscany) II 11. 

Italy, Boiano In (Campohoaso) H B. 

Italy, Hlena I 11. 

Iceland, Houthtand, Fliotahlid and RanKarvollir, eruption 
of Hec'la III Th. 

Austria, Vienna, Ccmslance, Chur HI Ra. 

France, Tours, also Austria, Rhctic Alps II M. 

Italy, Uapua I B. 

Italy, Pialoin and Ar»«zzo II . B. 

Italy, Aneona and Ihnana II H. 

Italy, Itleli, Hpoleto and throunhmit (Umhrla) 11 B. 
Italy, Verona and environs H H. 

Italy, Larino, In (O^tmpohasso) I B. 

Iceland, Sonthbmd, earthquake with eruption of Hecla 
II Th, 

Central Asia, Karakorum III M. 

Italy, Cuneo in (Pii-dmont) II B. 

Italy, Palermo and througnout Sicily II B. 

Italy, Ischia II B. 

Japan, Kioto I Mi. 

Alexandria and Acre, Peloponnesus, Oandia and all the 
Adriatic Hea II M. 

China (Hhansi), PingyanR Pu, Taiyuan Fu, 100,000 houses 
destroyed and many piH»ple killed III H. 

Italy, Vhvnza, Ferrara, Parma, Piacenza, Venice IT B. 
China (Hhansi), Plngyang Fu II H. 

Japan, Kioto 1 Mi, 

China (Hliansi), Tatung Fu, 5,800 houses were destroyed 
and 1 ,400 people killed III 11. 
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A..D. 

1305 Itiiiy, lloiano in (OainpoiiiisHo) 11 13. 

1307 or 1300 Itaily, Uoiamt in (Caiiipol>aMso) II B. 

1308 % Jan. 25 Italy, Uiniiiii Jl B. 

1308 lot'land, Southland. 18 farina hdl, ^«1X liv(‘H lost 11 Th. 

1308 UaiKUiMi.i, ICarahiiKh 11 M. & (). 

1308 Juno 28 Oliina (KauMu), Nin^uaii ; ( Vunaid, ChaotuuK Fii 11 II. 

1310 "Italy, Upffyin in (iUlahria) and throughout Sirily I B. 

1311 Jan. 10 & 11 loeland. Southland, eruption of Katla in Austurjokullsi II 

Th. 

1314 Sept. 14 China (ShauHi, llonaii) 111 II. 

1316 Dec. 3 lUily, Aouita in (Ahruzzi) and around II B. 

1310 Auguat t'hiua (N. .ShaiiHi) I U. 

1317 October China, Lingpei II U. 

1317 Feb. 21 Japan, Kioto 11 Mi. 

1318 Nov. 14 England 1 It. 

1310 Asia Minor, Armenia, in the provinces of (Ararat ami Sini) 

Ant III M., M.&O. 

1320 Oct. to Dec. Maly, Siena I B. 

1321 Italy, Venice II B. 

1322 Italy, Piaiv 1 B. 

1323 Fob. 25 Italy, Bologna 11 B. 

1325 Deo. 5 .lapan, Kioto and neighbouring proviiic<>8 11 O. 

1327 Auguat China (Kansu), Tnngwei in Kungt'hang Fu ; (Slnsisi), 

FeugliNiang Fu and Usings uan, llanehung Fu ; 
(Sauchua n) , t 'heutu ; (11 npeh) , Shenehou and Chiaug- 
ling in t^hingehou II II. 

1328 Dec. 1 Italy, Norcia, Lc Prerit MonU*santo and oth(‘r plACi.*M In 

(Cinbria) 111 B. 

1331 May China^(Chthli), Client Ing Fu ; (llotian), lluaiohing 1^ 11 

1331 July 28 Japan, Kii II Mi. 

1331 Aug. 10 Japan (Suriiga) II Mi. 

1334 Sept. 14 China, Imperial City Pekin. A ct>ek crowed before the 

earthquake e^uumeiiccsl 111 11. 

1334 Sept. 25 Japan, Kioto I Mi. 

1334 Dec. 4-5 Italy, Verona 11 B. 

1335 Jan. 8 Japan, Kioto I Mt. 

1330 Jan. 12 China (Anhui), iVnehing, Simung, Tadiu, HsunHlian, also 

at Luchou ; (Uupeh), Chieliou, lluungehuu Fu 111 

1337 Sep. 0 ('hina (Chihli), Imperial City IVkiii, Shunchuu, near 

Shunyi, Luugching, llmiilai, ilHUaute, now llHUJin- 
hua III n. 

1338 July China (Chihli), IlHinchou, ShuiitieuFu; Mount Ling was 

displaced II II. 

1338 Aug. 2 China (Cnihli), llMuanhua Fu 11 II. 

1338 Aug. 5 JaiMiU, Kioto I Mi. 

1338 August Chimt^^K^^u), a mountain was diaplactsl at Kungchang 

1330 May 22 Iceland, Arnessysla, Rangarvalhisysla, Sk(4d, Floi, Holt; 

a great many fanns fell HI Th. 

1330 Oct. 16 Japiiu, Kioto 1 O. 

1340 Mar. 3 Japan, Kioto I O. 

1341 April 2 Japan, Kamakura I O. 

1342 May 80 Chlna^Shausi), Pingchin in Chining, now Taiyuan III 

1348 Nov. 24 MalU III O.D. 

1344 Middle of Southern part of Iceland and the pr»>vinee of (Ouldalon) 

autumn in Norway, on the U. Uulc 111 M. 

1346 Ja^. 28 Germany 111 lio. 

1346 Sept. 12 or 

Dec. 22 ? Italy, S. Sopolcro, and Florence II B. 

1346 Fob. 22 Italy and throughout the world, ospeciolly in Alexandria 

1340 March China, all (Shantung) II II. 

1340 April China (Shantung), Kaoyuau in Chingchou Fu II II. 

1340 Aug. 20 Japan, Kioto I O. 

1340 Nov. 24 A 26 SwiMsbrland, especially at B&lo II M. 

1340 Turkey, Constantinople 11 M. 

1347 Mar. 10 Jai»aii, Kioto 1 O. 
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A.D. 

1317 Mar. to Juno 


1317 

Aug. 12 

1318 

Jan. 25 

1348 

1341) 

Sept. 0 or 10 

1349 

Sept. 10 


June 28 

1350 

Aug. 5 

1351 

Mur. 15 

1351 

May 

1362 

April 18 


1352 

Dec. 25 

1354 

Beginning 
of spring 

1354 

Dec. 

1356 

S(‘pt. 

1356 

Aug. 24 

1356 

Oct. 18 

1368 

1358 

Oct. 7 

1361 

July 17 

1361 

July 22 

1361 

Aug, 1 

1361 

Aug. 3 

1361 

Dec. 19 

1361 

Dec. 27 

1362 

J une 9 

1363 

1363 

Mar. 27 

1365 

April 7 

1366 

August 

1366 

Dec. 25 

1367 

Feb. 10 

1367 

Mar. 25 

1367 

Sept. 21 

1367 

Sept, 23 

1368 

June 16 

1869 

Feb. 1-2 

1360* 

Aug. 29 

U!00 

1370 

Nov. 26 

1371 

April 13 

1371 

Oct. 14 

1372 

May 24 

1372 

Aug. 16 

1372 

1372 

Sept. 6 

1373 

May 2 

1373 

Dec. 14 

1374 

Dec. 8 

1376 

May 23 

1376 

March 

1876 

Biay 14 


China (Shuiitung), Liiiizu, Chingchou Fu : (Shanai), 
llotung now called Puchou and Pingyatig III H. 

Juimiii Kioto I O. •' 

Italy (Veuctia); Austria (Styrin, Carinthia), VillacK Oorz 
ill B., M. A 0.» lia. 

Italy, France, lloccalMgliera, LaTiU^sua and liuUena In 
(Nm«) 11 11. 

Italy, Aquila (Molise), and elsewhere in (Abruzzi) and in 
Snnriium 111 H. 

.Tapan, Kioto 1 O. 

.Japan, Kioto 1 Ml. 

Japan, Kioto 1 Mi. 

.Japan, Ktott> 1 Mi. 

China (Shansi), Fen, lihiii, Wenshui, Pingchin, Yutzu and 
Shouyang la Taiyuan Fu, Yushe of Jiao in (Uiinning 
now l*iug>aiig Fu ; also (Honan), llom i, llsiuwu, 
Mengchou in iluaiching Fu 111 IJ. 

China (Sliensi), this comprised part of (Kansu), the north- 
west part of (Ssuchunn), and the present (Shensi). 
Most damage done at Ckuanalany, Tinqhai in Liang- 
chou Fu, Chingning in Ihngliang Fu, and Huichuu, 
now lJuan m Chingyang (Kansu) 111 11. 

Italy, Im liocta tVKtri^ Arezzo, S. Sepolcro, Citta di Caatello 
in (Umbria) 111 B. 

Turkey, all the coast of Thrace II M. 

China (Anhui), Ningkou Fu ; (Kiangsu), Iluaian Fu 11 
II. 

Switzerland and Ueriuany, Bale and Straaburg 11 M. 

Portugal, Lisbon 11 M. 

Germany, all the upper Khine, especially at Strasburg aud 
Bale, district oi Constance, Lausanne, Berne and the 
borders of Bavaria 11 M. 

.lapan, Kioto 11 Mi. 

Italy, S. Sepolcro in (Umbria) II B. 

Italy, Aecftlit <*anosa and S. Agata in (Apulia) III B. 

Japan, Kioto II Mi. 

Japan (Kii, Settsu, Yamnto) and Kioto 11 O. 

Japan, Kinai ; (Awa) II O. 

Japan, Kioto J G. 

Italy, Siena 11 B. 

Japan, Kioto 1 Mi. 

Japan, Kioto I Mi. 

Armenia Mush 1 M. Ac O. 

Italy, Bologna 11 B. 

China (Shansi), Hsin, Lin, Shih in Hsukao of Taiyuan and 
llsUmyi, Pingyao in Fenchuu 111 H. 

China (Honan). Kung in Honan Fu 1 H. 

Japan, Kioto 1 U. 

Japan, Kioto 1 O. 

Italy, Verona II B. 

Japan, Kioto 1 O. 

('hina (Shansi, Shensi, Kansu) III H. 

Italy, AhjHsaiidria 1 B. 

.Japan, Kioto I Mi. 

Italy, Monza in (Milan) J B. 

Iceland, Southland, Olfus ; twelve farms fell, six lives 
lost 11 Th. 

Japan, Kioto 1 O. 

Japan, Kioto L O. 

China (Kuangsi), Wuchou Fu, Pingli Fu 11 IT. 

('hina (Kiangsu), The Imperial City Nankin 11 II. 

China (N. Shansi), Taiyuan Fu Jl H. 

Spain, district of llilatgoroa in (Aragon) 1 M. 

Japan, Kioto 1 O. 

Japan, Kioto 1 O. 

Annenia, Ki'zingan 11 M. At O. 

Japan, Alzu 11 O. 

Italy, Viceiiea 1 B. 

Japan, Kioto 1 Mi. 
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A.D. 


1378 

April 30 

1378 

Nov. 27 

1370 ^ 

Nov. 26 

1.380 « 


1382 

Jan. 3 

1382 

May 21 

1383 

.) utie 3 

1383 

August 

1388 

Fch. 5 

1380 

Spring 

1380 

Aug. 20 

1380 

Detober 

1380 

Oct. 3 

1380-00 


1301 

Nov. 11 

1301 


1303 

Summer 

1305 

Mar. 24 

1305 

Dec. 18 

1306 


1307 

Dec. 26 

1308 

April 3 

1300 

July 20 

1400 


1402 

Feb. 

1402 


1402 

Dec. 6 

1403 

Jan. 

1403 

Sept. 6 

1404 

Jan. 2 

1404 

Dee. 17 

1405 

Dec. 20 

1407 

Feb. 12 

1408 

Jail. 21 

1108 


1408 

Nov. 26 

1400 

Nov. 16 

1410 


1110 

Mar. 11 

1410 

June 10 

1411 

J une 6 

1411 

Dt^c. 24 

1412 

April 10 

1413 

Aug. 8 

1413 

Dec. 17 

1414 


1414 

Aug. 8 

1418 

April 7 

1410 

Oct. 28 

1420 

Aug. 16 

1420 

Sept. 26 

1420 


1425 

Mar. 8 

1426 


1426 

Aug. 10 

1425 

Aug. 10-24 

1426 

Dec. 14 

1426 

Aug. 16 

1426 

Oct. 81 

1427 

May 15 

1428 

Feb. 2 


China, Ninghnia in north (Kantiu) I 11. 

Japan, Kioto 1 O. 

Japan, Kioto j O. 

England, Cani<*rhury I M. As W. * 

China (Kansii), K'ltichou Eu : (Kuangtiing), Ku:ingchou 
Fu ; (Fitkirn), Fuchoii Fu II II. 
dl^ngLind gem-rally 1 M. Ac W. 

Japan, Kioto I O. 

Ania Minor, at Myiilt-ne, 500 persuns pei-ibhed 111 M. 

.laimu, Ai7.u II O. 

lUdy, Fano, in the (Marchi-s) 1 H. 

Italy, Moggl(» in Udine and Heiluno I H. 

Italy, <S\ tiepulorot Cittu di Custello in (Umbria) 11 U. 
Japan, Kioto 1 O. 

Iceland, Southland, with eruptions of Uecla, Trolladyugjur 
and Sidu Joktill 11 Th. 

Japan, Ki(»lo 1 Mi. 

Iceland, South Country, Grimmies, Olfua, Floi; ftuirteen 
fai nw fell 1 1 1 Th. 

Italy, Galeata. in (Tuacany) ; liologua I D. 

.lapan, Kioto I O. 

Spain, Province of (Valencia) and at Tortoba 11 M. 
Italy, Nardo and (Lecce) I II. 

Italy, Uergamo and throughout (Lombardy) II li. 

Italy (Abru/.zi), Aquila I B. 

Italy, ModenUt Bolttgna, Fi-rrara II B. 

.lapan, Kioto and (Jga, Ibt-) II O. 

Japan, Kioto II Mi. 

Syria; many Liwna ruined III M. 

Italy (Emilia), Forli 11 B. 

Italy, Verona^ Belluno and thKmghoui (l^ouibardy) II 
B. 

Italy, Friuli in (Udine) 1 1 B. 

China, Pekin ; (Shanbi), Taiyuan Fu ; (Kniwu), Ninghnia 
Fu 1 H. 

China, Nankin, The Imperial City ; (Shantung), Chinan 
Fu ; (llonun), Kaifeiig Fu 11 11. 

Japan, Kioto I 1). 

Japan, Kioto, Aiztt 111 Mi. 

Japan (Setlsu), with H(>>a wavc-b 11 O. 

Italy, Florence 1 B. 

Japan, Kioto I O. 

Italy, Panna I B. 

Italy, Catania I B. 

Japan, Kioto I Mi. 

Italy, Verona 11 B. 

Japan, Kioto 1 O. 

Japan, Kioto 1 O. 

Japan, Kioto I O. 

Italy^ Siena 1 B. A M. 

Japan, Kioto I O. 

Italy, Vh^U- In (Foggia) 11 B. 

Italy, S. Hepolcro, Florence*, Ai-ezzo, cdher placeb in 
(Tuscany) ana in Bologna II M. B. 

Austria* Hungary, throughout Dalmatia 1 M. 

Japan, Kioto 11 Mi. 

Japan, Kioto 1 O. 

Japan, (Sagaiui, Musashi, Awa, Kuzusa, Shimosa, Hitachi, 
KoUuke, Shimotsuke) 111 O. 

Spain, Province of (Catalonia), Amer 1 1 M. 

China, Nankin ; (Anhui), Luchou Fu 11 II. 

Italy, Rome I B. 

Italy, Ferrara and Venice 1 B. 

Japan, Kioto II O. 

Japan, Kioto 1* Mi. 

CUna, Pekin and Nankin II II. 

Japan, Kioto I O. 

Spain, especially at Glut in (Catalonia), also at Montpvdtier 
111 Francti* II M. 

Ditto II M. 
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1420 July 3 Italyi Furll and Ct^;na in (Emilia) and in (Romagna) II 

1428 Oct. 1 Japaiii Kioto 1 O. 

1428 Doc. 13 Switzorlaiul, llAJo and tho cfmntry t*ouiul 1 M, ' 

142U lialy, Venice II B. 

1431 April 24 Spam (('aUilonia, Arngon and UouHnilltm), alno Ciudud 

Real in (New CiiotiK*) 1 M. 

1433 Fob. 23 .lapan (Iho, Otnl) 11 O. 

1433 May 4 Italy, Jialoyftu, Mi>dona and Forli I D. 

1433 Oct. 29 Japan (SliimoHa, Nuganti), Kamakura ; Kioto and Aixu 

JI Mi. Omori given Nov. 7. 

1130 March Italy, Siena I 11. 

1430 Aug. 30 Japan, Ai/.u 11 O. 

1430 End of March Italy, Siena J M. At 11. 

1438 June 10 lUily, Parma, Ihacenza and environs II 11. 

1439 Jan. 22 Japan, Kioto II O. 

1440 Oct. 3 Jainin, Aizu, Kioto 1 Mi. 

1440 Oct. 20 China (Kansu), Chuanglang in Liangchou Fii 111 11. 

1442 March 1 Japan, Kioto 1 Mi. 

1142 Dec. 1 Jujian (Kotsuki*) 1 O. 

1442 Kaly, .Sicily 11 11. 

1443 Jiuu' 5 Auhtria and Bohemia, in Silesia, Poland and r‘specially 

LLungary 111 M. At R^i. 

1444 May 14 Japan, Kioto 1 Mi. 

1446 Jan. 9 Japan, Kioto 111 O. 

1447 Ang. 11 .Japan, Kioto 1 O. 

1448 April 20 Italy, (3tta di CasL^lo in (Cmbria) 11 B. 

1448 Italy, NapK's 111 B. 

1448 All Japan. Three large earthqmikes 111 Mi. 

1449 May 7 Japan (Vaimuthiro), Kioto ; (Yamato) III Mi. 

1450 Italy, Sicily 11 B. 

1462 Jan. 10 Japan, Kamakura 1 O. 

1462 Sept. 6 Japan, Kioto 1 O. 

1462 Sept. Italy, Alessandria in (Milan) I B. 

1463 St‘pt. 16 Japan, Kioto I Mi. 

1463 Sept. 28 Italy, Florence^ and environs ill B. 

1454 Dec. 21 Japan, KuUsuke 1 Mi. 

1456 Jan. 7 Japan, Kamakura 1 O. 

1465 Fell. 3 lUily, Splllmbergo and elsewhere in (Udine) I 13. 

1456 Dec. 20 Italy, Bologna and Modena 1 B. 

1460 Feb. 0 Japan, Kiot>o 1 Mi. 

1460 Aug. 22 lUily, SieiUi 11 13. 

1460 Dec. 6 Italy, all the south, 4*Mpecially HrindifHj Aideoto, Avtdiino 

and NapU>s 111 B. 

1457 April 20 Italy, Cittu di Costello in (Umbria) II B. 

1468 Feb. 26 Japan, Kioto I O. 

1468 April 7 Japan, Kioto 1 O. 

1458 Armenia, Erzingan 111 M. At O. 

1400 Mar. 12 Japan, Kioto 1 O. 

1160 June 23 Japan, Kioto 1 O. 

1460 Nov. 19 Japan, Kioto 1 Mi. 

1400 Mexico, Valley of Mexico III O.B. 

1401 June At August Italy, Buccitio in (Salerno) II B. 

1401 Nov. 20 Italy, Aqulht II M. 

1401 Nov. 27 Italy, AquiUh Tarawo in (Abruzzi) and in Perugia III B, 

1403 Sept. Italy, FloiH;nco 1 B. 

1404 May 22 Japan, Kioto 1 O. 

1406 AprU Italy, Reg^o in (EmiUa) 1 B. 

1406 may 3 Ghina^Chinli), Tionsin ; also (Ssuohuan), Ohengtu Fu 11 

1100 Jnn. 14 Italy (Salerno and Basilicata) II B. 

1400 May 20 Japan ( Yaiiutsbiro, Yauiato) II O. 

1400 Summer l^'nmce, S<^issons and tho neighbourhood II M. 

1407 Feb. 3 .lapau, Klotf> 1 Mi. 

1407 April 10 Japan, Kioto, Nara J O. 

1407 June 27 China (Chihli), Usuanhua Fu i (Shansi), Tatung Fu, 

Sochou in Soping Fu and Weiyuen III H. 

1407 July Italy, Ai’genta in Ferrara II B. 

1467 Sept. 3 lUIy, Siena I B. 

1408 Blar. U Japan, Kioto 1 O. 
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1468 

1460 

July 6 

1460 

Spring 

1470 

% Jan. 0 

1470 

April 15 

1471 

Feh. 6 

1472 

May 1 4 

1473 

May 7 

1174 

Mar. 11 

1474 

Oct. 24 

1474 

August 

1474 

Nov. 24 

1474 

1474 

Winter 

1476 

May 20 

1477 

Feb. 18 or 
Mar. 10 

1477 

May 13 

1477 

Dec. 20 

1478 

August 

1470 

Sept. 27 

1470 

1480 

Oct. 10 

1480 

1481 

Mar. 10 


1481 

April 26 

1481 

May 

1482 

1483 

Feb. 16 

1483 

Aug. 11 

1484 

1484 

Jan. 10-20 

1484 

Jan. 20 

1485 

April 17 

1486 

April 27 

1486 

Oct. 10 

1486 

June 6 

1486 

July 20 

1486 

Ooi. 6 

1487 

Jan. 11 

1487 

Dec. 

1488 

July 31 

1488 

Sept. 16 

1488 

Sept. 22 

1489 

May 20 

1489 

August 

27-30 

1480 

Sept. 11 

1489 


1400 


1401 

End of Oct. 

1402 


1402 

1402 

June 20 
July 19 

1408 

Aug. 18 

1408 

Nov. 17 


Italy I Rimini 11 ii. 

Mcxicot Xochitop<‘c cm (Vora Cruz) ill O. B. 

(In'octs Zanto, Ciiphaluinu 111 P. 

China (Uonii/ii), Juuiiig Vu ; (lliipoh), Yurliou Fiu Wu> 
c'bang Fu» llan^aiig Fu 11 II. 

Italy, Ctiaiu CaateUo m (Bologna) 1 B. 

Japan, Kioto, Nara 1 O. 

Italy, Friuh in (Udine) 1 B. 

Italy, Milatit Pavia and Piacenza ill B. 

It4xly, Modena I B. 

(?hina (Yunnan), Ituching in Liehiang Pii ill H. 

M. & O. give Oct. 27. 
lUily, Ancona I B. 

China (Kanau), Tabhaching In Lingchou, Ohing^'ang Fu II 

Mexico, Valley of Mexico 111 O. B. 

Japan, Kioto 1 O. 

Japan, Aizu 11 O. 

China (Kanuu), Liutao ami Kuiigciiang II IT, 

China (Kansu), Kanchou, Kinglisi.i, Liangehcui ; (Bhetit^i), 
Yulinand (Shantung), Yiclioii III 11. 

Japan, Kioto 1 U. 

China (Sauchuan), Chengtu 111 H. 

Japan, Aizu 11 O. 

Italy (Emilia), Eorli I B. 

Italy, Moniepratidone and ols<!Wh(Te in (Ascoli Piceno) 1 
B. 

England, Norwich I M. & W. 

China (Kiangsu], Nankin, lluanui Fu, Yangchou Fu ; 
(Anhui), Fciigyang Fu, Luchou Fu, Ifochou, Ying- 
chou Fu ; (Shantung), Yenchou h'u ; (Honan), 
Honan Fu 111 11., M. & O. 

Japan, Nara I O. 

Italy (Tuscany), Fivizzano 11 B. 

^Vsia Minor, Artnouia, Erzingau 111 M. iSc O. 

Jaium, Nara 1 O. 

Italy (Emilia), Forli, Ccsena II B. 

Italy (Etuilia), Ccrvla in Ravenna II B. 

Italy, Laiiieutauu, CaaU>luuuvu and other placiis in 
(liatiuui) 1 B. 

China (Chihli), Imperial Citv Pekin, Yungiung, Hsuaiihua 
and Liaotung 111 ii. 

China (Kanau), Kuyuau in Hnglion Fu, Lanho, Tao and 
Min in Kuugcbaug Fu 11 H. 

China (Chihli), Cmchou, Shuutien Fu, Taunhiia 11 11. 

Chiua^(Kuangtuug), Uenchou ; (Kuangai), Wuchou 1 

Ju^nn, Nara, Kioto 1 O. 

Cmna (Shensi), Niiigchiaug in Hanchuug Fu, Paochi in 
Fen^iang Fu 11 H. 

China (Sauchuan), Chengtu Fu 1 U. 

Italy, Verona II B. 
iUily, Padua I O. 

Italy, PozzuoU in (Naples) II B. 

China (Sauchuan), Han, Mou, Chengtu Fu 111 II. 

China (Chihli), ILnuanhua Fu II li. 

Jaxiau, Aizu 11 O. 

Jaiian, Kioto I O. 

Jamu, Kioto 1 O. 

Itmy, H. Sepoloro in (Arezzo) 11 B. 

Italy, Alcara in (Meo^ua) 1 B. 

Greece, in the Archil>clago, especially in the island of Con* 
5,000 peopk> perished III M. 

Italy, Verona II B. 

Japan, Kioto I «0. 

Japan, Aizu 111 O. 

Japan, KioUt, Aizu 1 Mi. 

Japan, Kioto, Nara 1 Mi. 
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1403 l)(«n. 20 Japan, Kioto, Nara 1 O. 

1101 B’oi>. 21 Japan, Aizii \ O. 

1404 Mai*. 25 Chiua (Yunnan), UhuchiuK B'u ; also at Ufkin aiul Nan- 

kin 111 JL ^ 

lit)4 May 28 Italy, Mt^biua 11 B. 

1404 June 10 Jaimn, Nara, Kioto 11 Mi. 

1404 June 13 Italy, ljantoHi:a, itot'cabigllera, Bolleua and throughout 

Nice II U. 

1105 April 10 Uhma (Kunsu), Ninghhia 11 11. 

1405 Sept. 12 .lapun, Kamakura I Mi. 

1405 Dec. 13 Italy, fV-mim ami Venice I B. 

140G MexicAi, Valley <»f Mt‘Xi<x> HI O. B. 

1400 (’hina, i’ekin and Nankin 1 11. 

1407 Nov. 21 Japan, Kioto 1 O. 

1407 China (Chihh), ('hi'nling B’li now foriiiing Cheiigting in 

Chiuho ; (Shansi), Taivuan Fu, Tutiliu in Luan Fu ; 
(Shensi), Yulm iMi ; (kansu), (’heiifan m Liaiigchou 
Fu, Lingehou, Niuglisia B'u 11 Jl. 

1108 .luly 0 Ail Japan: sea wavt‘s HI Mi. 

1408 Si-pt. 20 Japan, whole of Hondo, sea wavi.^ at (Ise, Kli, Mikawa, 

Tut<itiii, Suruga, Izu, Sagami) HI Mi. 

1408 Dec. 0 Japan, Kioto, N.ara I O. 

1400 Nov. 10 Italy, M<*ssiiia II B. 

15UU January Italy, Naph's and Messiiui II B. 

1500 July 10 Japan n’otoini) ; M4*a waves III O. 

1500 Nov. 18 ChiniL, Pekin, Nankin ; (Anhui), Feiigyung I 11. 

1501 Jan. 10 China (Slmnsl), Yenan Fu, Hua, Hsingjrang B’u, Chaoyi, 

llsieiiyang in Hsian B’u, Tungkuan in Tungchou B’u ; 
(Shansi), Puchou B’u ; (Kansu), Chingyang HI 11. 
1501 Feb. 15 China (B’ukien), B’uchou Fu, irsinghua B'u, Chuanchou Fu, 

Changchou BHi 11 H. 

1601 Mar. 6 to Chiua (Shansi), Puchou Fu, almut 20 shocks I H., Ho., 

April 2 M. ^ U. 

1501 Juno 5 Italy, Modena and environs, Parma, Bol(»giUi, Ferrara II 

B. 

1502 Italy, CittaducaK> in (Aquiln) 11 B. 

1502 Jan. 23 Italy, Urbino 1 B. 

1502 May or Sejii. 23 Italy, Ouneo in (lUedmoni) 11 B. 

1602 Jun. 28 Japan (Eehigo) HI O. 

1602 Oct. 17 China (Kiangsu), Nankin, Ilsuchou B'u ; ((’hihli). Taming 

Fu, Shunto B'u ; (Shantung), Chiium B'u, Tunchaug 
Fu, Yenchou Fu and Puchou in Tsaochou B'u III 
H. 

1502 Nov. 24 China (Shansi), So, Tai, Ying, Shiuiyin, Yangchu, Mayi In 

Tatung Fu II H. 

1504 April 5 Spiviu, In (Andalusia), esnecialiy at Carmona, S^^viUe and 

Triuna on the Guadalquivir 11 M. 

1504 End of 

aiituwu Portugal I M. 

1504 June Afghanistan, the high land of Kabul I M. 

1604 Italy, Venice II B. 

1504-5 Dec.-Jan. Italy, Bologna, Brescia, Ferrara II B. 

1506 July U Afghanistan, Kabul and Persia III Ol. 

1605 July II China (Kansu), Ninghsia I li. 

1505 Oct. U-10 China (Chohkiang), Hangchou Fu, Chiahsing Fu, Shaolising 

Bu, Ningpo B'u ; (Kiangsu), Nankm, Suchoii Fu, 
Sungohiang Fu, Chang^ou BHi, Cheuchiang Fu ; 
(Anhui), Nlngkuo Fu, Taiping Fu I H. 

1506 Oct. Ill China (Shansi), Puchou, Anyi in Cnieh, Chiang; (Chihli), 

yVanchuan in Hsuanhua B^ 111 11. 

1600 Mur. 17 to 10 China (Shensi), Tungchou Fu 1 II. 

1500 April 20 China (Yunnan), Yunnan Fu 11 U. > 

1600 Aug. 20 China (Shantung), Aoshanwei, Laichou Fu II H. 

1507 Mar. 31 Japan (lligo) III O. 

1607 Nov. 4 China ( Yunnan), Anchou, Hsinhsingchou in Yunnan Fu 

III H. 

1609 B’eb. 25 Italy, Reggio in (Calabria) and in Sicily, especially at 

Mi'ssina 111 B. 

1500 April 10 Italy, Solarolo, Faensa hi (Emilia) 11 B. 

1500 May 20 China (Hupeh), Wuchang Fu I H. 
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1500 

Sept. 11 


% 

1510 

1610 

1510 

February 
June 10 
July 20 

1510 

Sept. 11 

1510 

1511 

Oct. 1 
Mar. 20 

1511 

1611 

1511 

Aug. H 
Sept. 0 
Nov. 17 

1511 

Dec. 2 

1612 

1612 

1612 

1612 

Feb. 23 
June 21 
.tune 22 

Oct. 7 

1612 

16LS 

1614 

1614 

1611 

1514 

Jan. 13 
April 10 
May 2 
Oct. 20 

1616 

June 17 

1510 

1510 

1517 

1617 

Aug. 20 
Oct. 20 
Jan. 5 
May 0 

1617 

1617 

1617 

June 18 
July 18 
July 12 

1618 

1510 

1620 

July 8 
April 27 
Mar. 26 

1520 

1620 

Sopt. 17 
Sept. 21 

1620 

1620 

1621 

1521 

162:) 

Dec. 1 

Oct. 21 
Nov. 28 
January 

1623 

Aug. 14 

1624 

1624 

Feb. 6 
Feb. 20 

1626 

Sept, a 

1625 

1520 

Sopt. 20 
May 22 

1527 

1527 

1520 

Mar. 25 
October 
April 


Tui'ki>v, (VniHUinlinoplf* and all tht> TurkiHh donuniunH in 
Kiii'op(> wnd Asm Minor, THvhoriim, Gatlivoii, mid 
I)pmifok4t. Tlio wa ranu* over 1 ht» walla at (ionstaut i- 
lioulo and Giilatn 111 M. 

Italy, Ali'SHandria in (Milan) 11 11. 

Bavaria, Nordlingou ; 2.000 prrit»hi‘d III M. 

Aelandi Skalholt, 20 uiilru W. t)t llocla. rruptiou of 
Uecla I Th. 

.lapan, Kioto ( Yaiiiashiro, Miknwu, Yuniato, Kawachi, 
Izurni, Settau) III Mi. 

.Japan (Totonii). with soa w'avi-s II Mi. 

Italy, Cividalo in (Friuli), Vdino and niany towns in 
(Vonotia) and Tri<‘.‘it III B. 

Italy, Cividale II B. 

Ja]|)an (Sott>>u, Hitachi) 111 Mi. 

China (Yunnan), Tiaigchuaii in T;ili Fu, ('hivnvhnan and 
y/or/owj/ in Lichiang Fu HI 11. 

China (Chihli), l*«‘kiii, Faotin^ Fu, llochim Fu ; (8han- 
tunp), VVutinK Fu II H. 

Japan, Kioto 1 Mi. 

.Tapiiii ( Yatnahhiro) II Mi. 

China (Yunnan). ('hulisiuiiK Fu 1 It. 

China (Yunnan), TcngchunK now TonKyu»‘n in YuriKchnnK 
Fu III II. 

Mexico, Valley of Mexico I O.B. 

Mexico, Valley of Mexico II O.B. 

.lapan, Kioto 1 O. 

Greee<*, Zante Til P. 

Japan, Kioto I Mi. 

China (SHUchuau), liHUchou Fu ; (Shansi), Yiitzu, Tai, 
Ping in Taiyuan Fu, Tatung Fu and ten more towns 
II II. 

China (Yunnan), Yunnan Fu, Chuochuu in Tali Fu and 
Yungning now Nanning in Cbuching Fu III H. 

Japan (Kai) II O. 

China, Nankin ; (Hupeh), Wuchang Fu t 11. 

China (Yunnan), Chulisiung in Tali Fu, Meiighua I H. 

('hina (Kiangsi), Fuchou ; (Shantung), Chinning Fu ; 
(Chehkiung), Hangchou Fu 1 U. 

.lapan, Kioto 1 O. 

Japan, Aizu 11 O. 

Chiiui. (Yunnan), llosi, llsio, Tungbai in Lilian Fu and 
Hsinhsing in Chengchlong Fu 111 If. 

China (Yunnan), Tali Fu, Menghua I 11. 

.lapan, Kioto 1 O. 

China (Yunnan), Aiming in Yunnan Fu, Uoehitig in 
Lichiang Fu, Yao in Chuhsiung Fu, Pinchuan in Tali 
Fu and HI 11. 

China (Yunnan), Chinptung II H. 

China (Shantung), Chinan Fu, Tungchong Fu ; (Honan), 
KaifcngFu I H. 

Japan, Kioto 1 O. 

Chile, provinces in south Chile 1 Mon. 

.Japan, Nara I O. 

.Japan, Kioto, Nara I O. 

China, Nankin ; (Shantung, Ilonan and Shensi), Hsian 
Fu 11 H. 

Chinu^((^ehkianf^, Tinghoi ond many neighbouring dis- 

China, Pekin, Nankin ; (Honan, Shansi, Shensi) II H. 

<'hina^|KiangHu), Nankin, Suchou Fu, Ohangchou Fu I 

China (Anhui), Fongyang Fu ; (Kainosu), Usuchou Fu ; 
(Honan), Huaiohing Fu, Kaifeng Fu II H. 

Japan, Kamakui;a, Aizu II O. 

China (Yunnan)f Tengchung in Tungohang Fu ; (Kuei- 
chou), Annanioei II H. 

Japan, Kioto 1 O. 

Italy, Pistoia in (Tuscany) II B. 

Italy (Udine) I B. 
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A.D. 

1080 

July 3 

1030 

Sept. 1 

1030 

Nov, 1 1 

1031 

Jun. 20 


1531 

Beginning 


ot year 

1530 

Mar. 23 

1030 

Aug. 10-1 1 

1030 

Get. 22 

1637 

May 

1637 

Sept. 20 

1637 

1637 


1538 


1638 

Sept. 20-27 

1640 

April 8 

1641 

Oct. 22-23 

1542 

Mar. 17 

1642 

June 9 or 
12 or 13 

1642 

Juno 13 

1542 

November 

1642 

Dec. 10 

1543 


1644 

January 

1644 

May 23 

1546 

1615 

June 0 

1640 


1640 

June 2 

1647 

Feb. 10 

1648 


1640 


1540 


1640 

Mar. 0 

1640 

May 3 

1640 

May 21 

1650 

Feb. 28 

1660 


1661 

Jan. 28 

1562 

Feb, 2 

1553 

Aug. 17 

1663 

Oct. 1 1 

1664 

May 3 

1664 

July 7 

1554 

Nov. 28 

1666 

Sept. 14 

1650 

Jan. 2i 


1566 

Jan. 

24 

1560 

Mar. 

22 

1560 

April 

20 

1560 

May 

10 

1560 

Nov. 

17 ? 

1657 



1567 

July 

6 


ItiUy, Grrtuoua I li. 

VoDfZUulu, couHt of Piiriii and Cuiiiana, Ciibacuu ; the 
hoa roue four falhniiis and Mink aKuiii 11 
Italy, Sifiui I H. 

Hpum and Porlugalf Idabon, 1,500 houai'a diwlroyed ; 
tin* i‘<‘niHindor of Portugal, Snaiii, the oppoHiti* conat 
of Afrira., tbi* Puiitou du \'aUd in H-witzerland, and 
Flandei'H; the sea waa greatly agitated 111 M. 

SwitKia-Iand, li&le 1 M. 

Italy, Ca/anuit all Sicily II B. 

Italy, Genoa 11 B. 

Cliuia, Pi'kiii and ueiglilMairing diatrietM I II. 

Italy, (^atuma, Gorleone in (Paleiino), Medina, Tramiii 
II B. 

Italy, l*ozzuo]i in (Napk«) 1 B. 

Mexico, Valley of Mexico III O.B. 

Italy, Tu'-caiiy (1538 ?) I B. 

Ecuador, AntiHuna 111 ll.S. 

Italy, l*o7yaioli uiul neigh bourhi aid 11 B. 

Italy (Marches), Fernio I B. 

Italy, Aletteandria in (Milan) 11 B. 

Mexico, Oaxai^t II 0.13. 

Turkey , Conat ant inoplc I M. 

Italy, Mimellot Florence, Piatoia and other towna in (Tus- 
cany) 111 B. 

China (ShaiiHi, Shensi and N. Kansu) 1 £1. 

Italy, Syracuse, Catania, felt in Palermo, Trapani, 
Seiacca 111 B. 

Chile, Tarupaca I Mon. 

Italy (t^alabria) 11 B. 

Japan (Satsuma) II O, 

Japan (Sutsuma) 11 Mi. 

Italy, Hotgoiaro and several places in (Panna and Piacenza) 
II B. 

In Palestine, Joppa, Sicheni (»r Nablous, Uuma; the 
Bca retired several mik^s I M. 
lui’iaiid, Southland, Olfxis ; many farms and some houses 
fell II Th. 

Italy, Ueggw in (Emilia), Moilena 1 11, 

Italy, Catania in Sicily I B. 

I'ersia, Khorusan, Qayin ; 8,000 killed 111 01, 

Italy (Calabria) ; M<>8sina I B. 

Japan, Kioto 1 O. 

Italy, Savona in (Milan) T B. 

Japan (Kai) II O. 

Italy, Cuncii in (Piedmont) I B, 

Italv, Ariano, VaUo di Diano 1 1 B. 

Portugal, iJsbuu ; 800 houses thniwii down 11 M. 
Iceland, Southland 1 Th. 

Saxony, Imsin of the Elbe, principally ut Meissen I M. 
Juimn, Kamakura II U. 

Ici^id, strong shucks ; no houses are said to have fallen ; 

enmtion of liecia 1 Th. 

Greece, ^nto III P. 

Italy, l^orenoe I B. 

'Japan, Aizu II U. 

China (Shensi), Weifuin, Chaom, tianyuan in Uslaii Fu, 
Uuachou in Tungchou ; (Shansi), Puckou Fu ; 
llf 830,000 people were killed 

Bavaria, Austria in tho " Windischmark,'* Hungary, 
Croatia, Dalmatia and Moravia 111 M. 

Japan, Kioto 1 Mi. 

IttUy, Bolona in (Nice) 11 B. 

Turkey, Constantinople 1 M. 

Italy, Bitssano in (Cosenza) II B. 

Italy, Campognauu in (Ischia) 1 B. 

Japi^ Kioto 1 Mi. 
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1658 

April 13 

1658 

April 

1658 

Nov. 24 

1560 


1501 

^Peb. 21 

1561 

Mar. 2 

1501 

.luly- Aug. 

1501 

Aug. 5 

1501 

Nov. 24 

1501 


1562 

Feb. It 

1.502 

Oct. 28 

1502 

Pi‘b. 28 

1503 

Dec. 27 

1504 


1564 

April 27 

1504 

July 

1504 .luly 20- Aug. 5 

1505 


1500 

Jan. 22 

1500 

Nov. 30 

1507 

Aug. 27 

1507 

Dee, 30 

150S 

April 1 

1.50K 

April 25 

1508 

Apisl 30 

1508 

May 2 

1508 

Dec, 27 

1670 

Fob. 8 

1670 

Juno 17 

1570 

Nov. 17 

1672 

Jan. 28 

1572 

Mar. 14 

1572 

June 4 

1672 

July 13 

1672 

July 20 

1672 

Dec. 21 

1573 

Nov. 14 

1674 


1674 


1574 

Mar. 11 

1576 

February 

1575 

Mnr. li 

1575 

.June 6 

1575 

June 0 

1676 

July 28 

1676 

Nov, 17 

1676 

Dec. 10 

1676 


1677 

Mar. 12 A 13 

i678 



Italy, Sienn, Floronc<» and throuKhr)ut. (Tuscany) I B. 
Mexico, ihrou^hout the country HI O.B. 

Gliinn (SheUMi), Ifunohon in Tunpchoii Pu JI H. 

Italy, Harlot ta, Biucoglie in (^A))uUa) H H. 

China (Kansu), Shantari in Kanchou Pu 11 11, 

Argt'iitina, Mondo'/a. I Mon. 

Italy, Jiuccino in (Salerno) and throughout the (Terra de 
• Lnvoro, Priiicipat<»-rilra and thi* Huailioala) III 

n. 

China (Shansi), Taiyuan Pu, Tatung Pu ; (Hhimsi), Yulin 
Fu ; (Kansu), Ntntjhma Fit and Kxtyuan in Pingling 
Pu HI II. 

Il<ji1y, Ferrara II B. 

Italy, Ravenna I B. 

(^hina (Kansu), Ninghsia Pu ; Pekin II 11. 

('Idle, Hanliag<», Arauco, sea wavea III Mon. A P.^ 
Japan (Hitncni, Twaki, Hhimotauke) ; Aizu III o! 
Japan (ITitnehi. Musiishi, Iwaki, Shhnotauke) ; and Aizu 
HI O. 

West 1ndii>M, Ilayti, Ctmct'ption de la Vega III O.D. 
.Japan, Kiol« 1 (3, 

Prance, at Nice Jind in Provence 1 1 M. 

It-Jily, Bollena^ Bocchiat Rocealdgliera and other places In 
the valley t>f Wsiihia and neighbourhrual in (Nice) 
HI U. 

Prance, Tieighhourhoud of Nice I M. 

China^ (Fukien), Puehou Pu, Ilainghua Pu, (^liiiachou Pu 

Italy, Handaz'/ct, MeHaina I B. 

Italy, Nor<5ia in (Perugia) I B. 

Mexico (Mexico) and Chapala in (Jailisco) II O.B. 

('hiua (Kansu), Chingyang Pu, Uuan, Ninghsia Pu ; 
(Shensi), Chaiighan ; (Shansi), Anyl and Ihichou Pu ; 
(Hupeh) V'unyailg ; (Honan) HI H. 

China (Clilhll), Pekin. Ltiing, Yungping Pu ; (Shantung), 
Tcugoliou ; also at (Ssindman), Shunrhing; (''astle 
of Nmgyuen was destroyed HI 11. 

China (Honan), lluaiching Fii, Nayang Pu, Jiining Pu ; 
(Kansu). Ningiihin II H. 

China (Shensi), ('enghsiang Pii, Hsian Pu ; (Kansu), Ping- 
ling Pu, Ohingyang Fu H II. 

Mexico, Cocula and Tzaroalco in (Jalisco) II O.B. 

Chile, C<mc<*pcion, with sea waves HI Mon. 

Italy, Pozzuoli in (Naphsi) I B. 

Italy, Ferrara^ Trevis<», Padua, Bologna and Venice II 
B. 

Tyrol and Oiatiiany, Innsbruck, Munich and Augsburg 
I M. 

Japan, Nara I O. 

Italy, Pamia I B. 

Italy, <!Jarto<k'to in (P«'5saro) H B. 
jai>an, Nara, Kioto 1 O. 

Switzerland, the whole of the canton of Glams I M. 
Mexico, CoUmn, Guadalajara ; (Michoacaii) ; Oaxaca 11 
O.B. 

Bad!hn or Transylvania ? Offoiiburg I M. 

England, Tewkesbury I M. A W. 

('hina (Pukion), ChangUng In Tlngchou Fu II H. 

China (ITunan, Hupeh, Kiangsl) I H. 

Chile, Saniifigo, ValdMa HI Mon. A P. 

Italy, Naples P 1 B. 

China (Hupeh), Hsiangyang Fu, Yunyang Pu ; (Honan), 
Nanvang I H. 

China (Fulkien), Puchon Fn, Tingchou Fu. Ohangohou Pu | 
(Kuangtung), Chaochou iNi I H. 

China (Kansu), Kungchang Pu IT H. 

Chile, Santiago, as far as (3natro HI Mon. 

Mexico, Zacntetiilad and Anat.zinoo (Pncbla) I O.B. 
China (Yunnan), Yungchang Pu III H. 

Italy, Solaooa in (Girgeuti) II B. 
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167K 

June 17 

1578 

Nov. 1 

1578 

Doc. 8 

1679 

Dec. 10 

1680 


1680 

April 0 

1,680 

June 26 

1680 

Sept. 0 

1681 

May 18 

1.681 

May 

1 682 

Jan. 10 

1682 

Jan. 22 

1682 

May 

1682 

July 2 

1682 

Sept. 10 

1583 

Fob. 10 

1588 

Oct. 11 

1584 

Mar. 1 

1684 


1584 

Sept. 10 

1684 

Mar. 1 

1584 

June 17 

1585 

Fet). 7 

1585 

April 0 

1586 

July 31 

1580 

Jan. 8 

1586 

July 9 

1580 


1587 

Aug. 30 

1588 

Oct. 7 

1589 

Mar. 17 

1590 

Sept. 15 

1590 

.July 7 

1.690 


1690 


1591 

July 10 

1691 

July 20 

1.691 

Nov 21 

1692 

May 

1592 

Oct. 8 

1502 

Nov. 24 

1603 

Mar. 8-9 

169.3 

April 24 

1695 

Aug. 17 

1696 

Aug. 5 

1690 

Sept . 4 

1590 


1690 


1697 

Jan. 3 

1697 

Spring 

1697 

July 28 

1597 

Aug. 3-4 

1597 

Oct. 2 

1598 

Feb. 7 

1698 


1599 

June 25 

1600 

Sept. 18 

1599 


1509-1600 

1000 

Jan. 2 

1600 

July 6-0 


Peru, Lhna II H.J. 

Iceland, 8 r>uthiand, Olfim \ many famm fell II Th. 
Japan (Mikawa) II O. 

Japan, Nara 1 O. 

\Ve»t Indies, Cuba, Santiaijo III O.D. 

England, London, Dover I M. & W. 

C'hina IChihli), Tsunhua II li. 

<-hina (Hhansi), Ohing|ung, I’inglii, \*ingyang Eu TI II. 
China (Chihli), Yuohouiii llhuanliiia Fii ; (HhniiHi), Tatung 
Pu I II. 

Iceland, Rangarvellir and llvoUireppr 111 Th. 

IVru, Arcquipa HI Mon. 

Peru, Arequipa alho at Urria III JI.,f., M. See Jan. Id. 
Italy, Poxzuoli ami Naplen I U. 

Peru, ArequlpJi III II..J. 

Japan, Nara 1 D. 

.Japan, Nara 1 O. 

Mexico, throughout the country III O.B. 

Italy, Savoy, Valais in Switzerland I B. 

Iceland, South (Vuintry II Th. 

Italy, San Piero in Bagno (Romagna) II B. 

Thrnugh<nit Switzerland, Bui’gundy, Dauphiny, Piedmont, 
and Orelfenaee I M. 

Armenia, Erzingan III M. & O. 

(J)ina (Kinngsii), Huaian Fu, Yangehou, Chiangning Fu ; 

(Anhui), I^uchou Fu 1 IT. 

(Jhina (Shanai), Tatung Fu 1 II. 

.lapan (Mikiiwa, Yaiuato) 11 O. 

.lapan, Kioto and Central Japan III Mi. 

Peru, Litiia HI H..!. 

Cuatemula III M. 

Ecuador, Quito 111 B.S. 

Italy, Dronero in (Cuueo) 1 B. 

Japan (Suruga^ Tot omi) 111 Mi. 

Central Europe, Austria, specially at Vienna, Maurach, 
Tuln, Hungary, Moravia, (llatz in Silesia, Bohemia, 
Saxtmy and the Alps III M. & Ra, 

China (Kansu), Kanchf>u and Lintao 111 II. 

Peru, ('uTtiana 111 11..1. 

Chile 111 P, 

Italy, Vlcrma (Romagna), Porli, Venice I B. 

Azor<*s, *S7. Michel; sea waves. II M. 

China (Kansu), Shnntanwei II H. 

Oreece. Zaiite HI P. 

Japan, Tokio 1 O. 

Italy, Trevl In (Perugia) J B. 

Italy, Bergamo in ^)mbardy) I B. 

Italy, Corlcono in (Palermo) H B. 

Japan, Kioto (Yamasliiro, Yiiniato, Omi, Taiiibn, Kuwachi, 
SettHu) 1 Mi. 

.laiMifi, Kioto, Osaka ; (Satsuma) 111 Mi. 

Japan, Kioto, Kinai ; (Kii, Chikuzen) III O. 

England (Kent) I M. & VV. 

Russia, Nizhni- Novgorod HI M. A; O. 

Iceland, Hk«ilholt ; many farms foil II Th. 

Ici'land, Olfus, with eniption of Hecia H Th. 

Portugal, Lisbon 11 M. 

Italy, Hcari>eria in (Florence*) H B. 

China (Shingking), Liaoyang and Kuangning II II. 
Chin.i (TIupeh), Changle in Yichang II H. 

Asia Minor, Amama and Chorum III M. He O. 

24th, 17h. 20m., G.M.T PhilippineB, Manila^ Southern 
Luzon HI .S.M. 

China^(H^oh), Anlu Pu, Mionyang 5 (Hunan), Yochou Pu 

Italy, Reggio in (Calabria), Messind and surrounding coun- 
tiw I B. 

Italy, Cfascia in (Perugia) I B. 

Phifip^nes, Manila Tl S.M. 

Italy, Florence 1 B, 
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A.D. 

16Q0 July 28 Japan, THUsurii, with ppupti«m of Iwakiyama III O. 

1800 Hopt. Italy, laairnc in (A<»flta) 11 B. 

1600 Nov. PhilippinoN, Manila I S.M. 

1601 % Jan. Ui PhilippiiiPH, Manila II H.M. 

1601 Hcpt. 8 Throiijj:h()Ut alnioat .ill Ruropo, osporiallv in Oonnany and 
part of Ahim ; uiohI violonl in SwitzorlancI, Austria, 
- Bidioniia, Hav.iria, S^val^ia, Alsncr and ]»art of Iho 
NolhorlandH I M. 

1608 May 80 <8iiiia (llup(‘h), (^lunKliNianf^ in Aniu Pii II II. 

1608 Jutn* 7 Japan, Tokit) I O. 

1608 M<'xico (Oaxaca), 4*Hpocia11y Mi.rtrca III O.B. 

1604 Italvi Perugia 1 H. 

1604 Jan. 22-28 Japan, Kioto 1 O. 

1604 March Mexico, Da xacji town 111 O.B. 

1604 Anpf. 12 Japan, Kiol<i 1 O. 

1604 Oct. 25 ('hina (Kansu), Kiin^rhani;; Pu ; (Sht'nai), IJchaun. Hsian 

F\i ; (KiaiiKsi), PaiyanK in Kuanp^lisin Fu ; (KiaiiK- 
su), Wii in Suchon Fu. Possibly two carthuuakes 
III II. 

1604 Nov. 28 Peru, Aroquiiia HI II. .1. See Nov. 24 

1604 Nov. 24 Plule and I •t‘rii, Arica to Arequipa III Mon. See 

Nov. 28 

1604 December Chihs lia Serena I Mini. 

1606 Jan. 81 Japan, Kiushu, Shikoku, (Vntral Japan: with sea waves 

111 Ml. 

1605 July 14 China (KuariK^i), Liichuan in Yulin HI II. 

1606 Aur;. 22 Daly, BerKanio I B. 

1607 Feb. 2. Sr 16 Japan, Tokio I O. 

1607 Sept. 16 (!hirui (Ssiichuan), Lun^an Fu, Mou 1 II. 

1608 Jan. 8 Mexico (Oaxaiui) III O.B. 

1608 Dec. 8 Philippines, I^^yte Island, Dulaf; and Palo II S.M. 

1600 July 18 (’hina (Kansu). Kanchou Fu, tnorc‘ than 840 livt's lost; 

(Chelikiang), Tiinfickunn in Shaohsing Fu, the land 
ojM*ned foi' a length of 870 li, about 810 mill's 111 

1600 .Inly 20 Italy, NIcastro in (('atanzaro) 11 B. 

1600 Oct. 10 Peru, Lima II II.J. 

1610 Nov. 20 Switzi rlaiid. Bale 1 M. 

1610 Nov. Philipj)ines, Fast Luzon, along the Eastern Rang<> Sierra 

Madre III vS.M. 

1611 Jan. 15 Italy, Val di Luserna in (Piedm«>nt) I B. 

1611 Aug. 25-31 Mt'xico, Mexico (Hty and (.Jalisco) ITT O.B. 

1611 Sept. 8 Italy, »‘?carprrta, Mugello and Florenci* 11 B. 

1611 Sept. 27 Japan, Aizu II O. 

1611 Dec. 2 Japan, Semlai, Yezo, with soa waves III O. 

1011 Dec. 0 Persia, Khorasan, Dughabad HI Ol. 

1612 Jan. 31 Italy, Haarahigliera* I>mno and other places in (West 

Liguria) II B. 

1612 Mar. 12 China (Yunnan), Tali Fu, Wutlug Fu, Chuching Fu, Yun- 

nan Fu: also in Burma HI H. 

1612 July 2 , China (Yunnan), Yunnan Fu and Chuching Fu HI H. 

1612 Nov. 8-l)i'C. 7 Germany, Westphalia, especially at Bielefeld and the 

(^astJe of Sparenherg ; also the Island of Catidia and 
several places in the Mediterranean ; much des- 
truction HI M. 

1013 Aug. 25 Italy, Naso in Mc>8HiuA HI B. 

1613 Spring Iceland, South Country, Skidd : farms fell H Th. 

1614 May 4 Azores, Inland of Terceira, Angra, Praya 11 M. 

1614 Get. 24 China (Shansi, Honan) H H. 

1014 Nov. 28 .Tapan, Kioto ; (Echigo) ; H(>a waves HI Mi. 

1616 Mar, 1 China (Kiangsu), Yangchou Fu : (Hupeh), liangchan, now 

Ohangyang, in Yichang Fu II H. 

1615 June 26 Japan, Tokio III O. 

1015 Sept. 16 Chile, Arica III Mon. 

1616 March DitTerimt parts of Switzerland II M. 

1610 Si‘pt. 0 Japan, Sendai II O. 

1017 .Tan. 14 Italy, Ijantosca and other places in (Nice) 11 B. 

1617 July 5 Germany, Freiburg in the Brr’isgau I M. 

1618 Jan. 18 Italy, .Saorgio and elsewhere in (Nice) I B. 

1618 May 26 India, Kuiniiay, earthquake ? Ill Ql. 
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1018 Aug. 25 Throughout Switzerland* in the Pays du Vaud, GrisofiB 

and the Valteline III M. 

1018 Nov. 17 Ohiun, Pokin; (Shansi). Ningwu Fu, and sovontoon other 

dlHlricfs 11 11. ^ 

Kill) Jau. r> Italy (Calabria) I H. . 

KIM) Feb. 13 Mcidoo. Oaxaca and throughout most of the country III 

0 . 11 . , 

1610 Feb. 16 Peru, Tnijillo HI H.J. 

1611) Autumn Iceland. Tengoylarsysla (Northland) I Th. 

1610 Nov. 27 PerMla. KhoroMan. Dughahad III 01. 

1620 Philippinc«, Panay Island, Ilftilo, Co/dr III S.M. 

1620 Mar. 5 China (Yunnan), Yunnan Fu ; (Kuangtunf^, Chaoching 

l<^u, Uuichou Fu ; (Hup<'h), Chingchou Chengtan 
Fu II II. 

1621 May 20 Switzerland, at JlAle and Ni»ufchA.te1, in the Canton du 

Vaud, at Geneva and in Savoy I M. 

1622 Mar. 18 China (Shantung), Tungchang Fu ; (Honan) III II. 

1622 April 17 China (Shantung), Tungchang, and eight other districts 

III H. 

1622 May 6 Mexico, Zacataoaa III O.B. 

1622 June 7 Mexico, Oaxaca town 11 O.B. 

1622 Si'pt. Mexico, Zacatacas III O.B. 

1622 Ocl. 25 i'hina (Kansu), larngto and nc^ighbouring districta in Plng- 

liang ; alNiut 11,800 housos were damaged and 
12,000 pem)lc killed or wounded III IT. 

1622 Nov. 18 Japan, Kioto 1 O. 

1624 Feb. 10 China (Klnngsu), Nankin and six other dlstrioU, 

Fv II H. 

1624 Mar. 21 Italy, Argcnta in Ferrara JI B. 

1624 Mar. 31 China (Chihli), Slmiitien Fu, Yungning Fu II IL 

1624 April 17-23 (^inn (Chihli), Leting in Tungping Fu II IT. 

1621 June 10 Japan (Shimotsiikc) 11 O. 

1624 July 20 China (Chihli), Pivoting Fu II 11. 

1624 Ocw)ber West Indies, Cuba, Santiago III O.D. 

1624 Oct. 3-5 Italy, Mirico iu Catania II B. 

1624 Nov. 0 Japan, Kioto I O. 

1624 Nov. 11 le^'Iand, Southland ; many farms fell in Floi If Th. 

1625 Italy, Termoli in (OtAitipobasso) I B. 

1625 llec. 5-6 Italy, HitniTii and environs 1 R. 

1625 Colombia, Bogota, Caracas I O.D. 

1626 March- April Italy, (lirifalco in (CntauKiiro) II B. 

1620 May 12 Italy, Macnsita in the (Marches) T B. 

1620 June 28 China (Chihli), Taming and Kuangplng ; (Shantung), 

Tungi^hang B’u ; (Ilonivn), Honan Fu ; (Shann), 
Pingyang III II. 

1627 Feb. 5 to 

Mar. 18 China (Kansu), Ninghaia III H. 

1627 Feb. 20 Japan, Kioto I Mi. 

1027 Mar. 8 Japan, Tokio I O. 

1627 July Italy, Accumoli in (Aqulla) II B. 

1627 July 30 Italy, Region of Gai^anica in (Apulia), especially San 

Severn^ Serra Capriftlti^ San Nusandra III B. 

1627 August Philippinos, N. Luzon (Cagayan, I locos Norte), Aparrl, 

l^vag HI S.M. 

1628 Aug. 10 Japan, Tokio 11 Ml. 

1628 Oct. 3-4 Itidy, Parma I B. 

1628 Philippines, 8.K. Lutsou (Ambos Oamarines and Albay), 

Vamaligt A Wag, Nueva Cacopcs III ,S.M. 

1628 Dec. Oermany, in t,he Duchy of Meoklonhupg I M. 

1630 Feb. 21 loi^land, counti*y, Skalholt II Th. 

1630 Aral>ia, Mecca, Medina P II M. 

1630 Aug. 1 Japan, Tokio II O. 

1630 Nov. 27 Peru, Lima IT R.J. 

1631 Jan. 27 Japan, Tokio I O. 

1031 July 22 China tiCansu), LInLio and Kungchang III H. 

1631 Dec. Italy, Torre del Greco and Naples, pr^c^ing an eruption of 

Vesuvius 1 B. 

1632 Argentina, Est 4^ In (Salta) 1 Mon. 

1632 June 17 China, Nankin also (Siuchuau) I H, . 
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A.n. 

1033 

Feb. 21-22 

1033 

Feb. 5 t-o 

10.3.3 

% July 17 
Feb. 28 

1033 

May. 14 

1033 
1031-5 

1034 

Nov. 10 

1035 

Mar. 1 

1035 

Mar. 10 

103.5 

Mar. 12 

1030 

Sept. 1 

1030 

H<‘pt. 30 

1030 

Dec. 21 

1038 

.January 

10,38 

Mar. 27 

10.38 

J une 2 

1038 

Oct. 0 

1038 

f>ct. 10 

1038 

1038 

1030 

Mar. 12 

1080 

Oct. 7-8 

1030 

Nov. 

1640 

1040 

June lit 

1011 

Jnn, 4 

1041 

1041 

Fell. 5 

1041 

June 8-10 

1042 

.Tunc 13 

1043 

.July 17 

1043 

Sept-. 0 

1043 

Nov. 11 

1044 

Jan. 12 

1044 

.Tan. 15 

1044 

Jnn. 10 

1044 

Pel). 15 

1044 

Mar. 4 

1044 

March 

1044 

Oct-. 18 

1045 

1045 

Nov. 30 

1045 

Poc, 5 

1045 

1040 

March 

1040 

April 6 

1640 

April 28 
May 31 

1640 

1040 

.lunc 0 

1046 

Dec. 21 

1040 

1647 

May IS 


ItAly. NiooloHi in (Cataviia), proooding an eruption of Etna 


Mexico (Oaxacii), Piie))la and ViTa Oniz ; extended from 
the 04>aHt of lOcuiidor <«> Canada III O.B. 

Japan Odawara ITI Mi. 

M. Candninpu I Mon. A: P. 

Jceland. K<»uthlaiid ; farms fi*ll in Olfus TI Th, 

Italy, Tia‘pi.st/ipfn»», at fciot of Rina and Measina, during 
eruption of Kina IT B. 

Italy, Mat-era in th<* (Basiliwita) T 13. 

.fnpan, Tokio IT O. 

.lapjin, Mataumal, Vez<i III O. 

Japan, Tokio II O. 

MalU n O.D. 

Oreeoe, 1 aland of IT M. & P. 

Phillppimw, H.W. Mindanao ((\>tr>l>ato and Ij;inao), dis- 
trict arnntid Iltann Bnff^ (\>t4»1)at-o, Polloc III H.M. 

China (Shensi), Itaian Bhi IT II. 

Italy, throughout (Calabria), oHpecially cb'structive fr«>m 
Oppldo to beyond Htsignano, also in Xante III 
B. A P. 

U.H.A., New England II M. 

Italy, Parma I B. 

China (Hhingking), liiaotung I H. 

England, Chichester I B. 

lex'lanil. South counl-ry, Olfus IT Th. 

Japan, T(»kio IT (). 

Italy, Aniatric*' an<l neighbouring towns in (Aqnila) HI 
B. 


.Japan (Rchtgo) IT O. 

P<*r«la, Tabriz and Damaacus II M. 

Itiily, Badobvt-o In (Oulanzaro) II B. 

PhillppineH, N. Ijii/on (Iloeiw Norte), North part of (Moun- 
tain and Cagayan), Aftarri, Laoag HI S.M. 
Venezuelji, Car.aceas I P. 

Per*Hin, Tabriz; also felt at Bagdad III M. also M. A O. 
Italy, INmlorenioll ami ihroughout the Lunigiana in (Tus- 
cany) I B. 

Italy (Lombardy), Bergamo, MibLii, In'cco and Parma I 
B. 


Italy, Ti’idna In (Catania) I B. 

(Miilo, Santiago I Mon. 

China (Anhui), Fengyung I U. 

Ohin-a (Anhui), Hoohlu, Mengoheng, Ying in YIngchou Bhi 
1 llo. 

China (Klatigsu), Hsiao, Peng, Pei, Huohien in Hsuchou 
Fu I Ho. 

5.30 a.m. Cidumbia. Pamplona III O.T). 

Italy ami France, Bolvmere, Bollena, Uoooa hlgliera, 
Ijantosca in (Niee), Aix and Marseilhsi 11 B. 

China (Kbingsu), tlhiaiigning Fii ; (Kiangsi), Yunnchoii, 
Wantsai, Fengl in S''uanohou Ku I Ho. 

Japan, Nikko II O. 

Japan (Cgt>) II O. 

Chile II P. 

J2h. Om. CbM.T. Philippines ; all Luzon except Ambos 
Camarillos and Albay III S.M. 

1.5h. O.M.T, Philippines, same district as Nov. .30 II S.M. 

Austria, Croatia, KarlMt-iult I P. 

Philip|ilnoHj^H. Luzon, Manila and neighbouring provlnoos 

Italy, Xioghom I B. 

Italy, Aqulla in (Abpuzzi) I B. 

Italy, Ischitella, Gargano and other towns in (Foggia) 
111 B. 

Japan, Sendai ; (Uzhn, TTgo, Rikuchii, Mnisu) III O, 

.Tnpan, Kioto I O, 

Austria, Croatia, Karlstad t 1 F. 

Chile. Santiago, Concepcion, felt from Poz do Maulo to 
Chiiapa III P.t H.J. & Mon. 
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1647 

June 15 

1648 

1648 

April 2 

1648 

June 13 

1648 

1611) 

January 

HJilW 

Mar. 17 

1646 

July 20 

1646 

Sepl. 1 

1646 

Nov. 10 

16.'S6 

Jan. 26 

ior>o 

Beginning 
of March 

1650 

Mar. 31 

1650 

April 23 

1650 

Nov. 4-10 

1651 

Jan. 14 

1651 

1651 

1652 

Feb. 18 

1652 

Mar. 23 

1052 

Mar. to April 

1652 

April to May 

1053 

1053 

May 1 

1653 

H<*pt. 27 

1653 

1054 

Feb. 7 to 21 

1654 

June 20-22 

1654 

July 21 to 

1054 

August. 
July- Aug. 

1054 

July 23 

1054 

Sept. 8 

16.55 

Jail. 21 

1655 

Mar. 25 

1655 

Sept. 4 

1655 

Nov. 13 

1656 

1650 

Oct. 17 

1657 

Feb. 15 

1657 

Mar. 15 

1657 

Mar. 16 

1657 

May 3 

1058 

1058 

Fob. 3 

1658 

Feb. 14 

1658 

Feb.-Mar. 

1658 

Mav 5-J.5 

1658 

Aug. 20 

1658 

Sept. 20 

1650 

April 21 

1650 

Nov. 10 

1050 

1650 

Doc. 25 


.Fapan, TukUi ; (HaKiinii) II Mi. 

Austria, Dalmatia, Zetig I M. 

Armenia, Van HI M. & O. 

Japan, Ilakone, Tokio, Kioto III Mi. 

Dhihppinea, (kmiral Luzon IT S.M, 

Italy, Mctfwina and felt at JL'ggio I H. 

Japan (ViniuiHliiro, Ak.i, lyo) HI Mi. 

J.ifiari, Tokio, Nikko HI Mi. 

J.i}mn, Tokio 11 O. 
t'hina, Pekin 1 Pa. 

(>}una (b^ikien), Luugyon eirciiit HI Ho. 

<tr<*ofie, I>4ktml of Sxint<>rin I M. 

Peru, C'u7i<*o, Jjima III II. J, 

.lapan (Hagami, MuHaslii, Awa, KadHutvi, Hhimosa, lliiacbi, 
Kotsiike. Hhiniolsuke) i Mi. 

Hnlivia, liS Plaz II Mtui. 

C'hina (Fukien), Venpliig l<\i, Tingchou Fu, Hhaowii Fii 
HI Ho. 

England (t'umluTlaml and Wi»stmorelanil) I M, & W. 
Peru and (!hilo HI P. 

(^hma, Pekin I Pa. 

('hina (Anhui), Ssuchou, Taihu in Anching Fu, ChihchtTU 
V\i 11 Ho. 

(’hina (Kinugsi), Jnorliou Fu ; (Ilupi'h), Hayang Fii, 
Jlsiangyang Pu I Ho. 

(’hina (Anhui). Liichou J<\i ; (Kiangsi), llukou in Chlm 
rhiang Fu, Nanan Fu I llo. 

(^hina (Shensi), Luehyauy in Ilanrhung Fu, Ytman Fu 
HI Ho. 

Philippln<*s, Manila and neighhouring province^ I S.M. 
Italy, tk'Sena, Fatuisui in (Emilia) I H. 

Asia Minor, Smyi*nn ; 2,000 to 3,000 killed HI M. 

China (Anhui), Chihehou Fu, Tungliu, Luehiang in Luohoii 
Fu 11 IIo. 

China (Shensi), //««!? Fn, Ilanchung Fu III Ho. 

China (Shensi), Hsian Fu, Veiiaii Fu, ILinchung Fu, Frngh- 
»inny Fu ; (Kansu), IMngiiang Fu 11 Pa. 

('hiiia (Kuangtung), Shunle, JlMiangshan, Tsongcheng, 

Ilsinhui in KiinTigehou Fu II llo, 

Italy, Sortit Arpiuo, (Jasalviori and other towns in the Ti'rra 
di lijivoro HI H. 

Italy, Atella In (BasilioatA) 11 U. 

Formosa, Tainan HI ll. 

Italy, Uncca H. ('asciano in (Florence*) I H. 

China (Shantung), Yenchou Fu, Tsaochou Fu 1 Ho. 

Peru, Lima HI It.J. M. gives I 

Syria, Tripoli II M. 

lUily, H. Severn in (Poggla) 1 B. 

Fra net', St. Maure, not far from Tours and the environs for 

six miles round 11 M. 

Chile, Santiago, Concepcion ; with Boa waves III Mon. 

A P. 

loidand, South and Westland, Ploi, Fliotshlld III Th. 
Chinn (Ssuchunii), Paoiilng Fu 11 Pa. 

Greece, Island of CVphn Ionia TI M. 

China (Chihli), Hsinchong in Panting Pu, Vichou, Nanpi, 
Venshan in Tieiising Fu II llo. 

Peru, Trujillo HI H.J. 

Malta I B. 

t'hina (Kiangsu), Tungtni in Yangchou Fu II Ho. 

Ohr. Om. G.M,T. Philippines, H. Luzon, Manila and neigh* 
lamring provinces III S.M. 

China (Kiangsu), llslnyang in Huchnii Fu, Ohihehou Fu, 
Siianghai, Taitaangchou 11 Ho. 

Japan (Hhimotauke, Mutsu) HI O. 

ILilv, Co/a ncaro in (Calabria) HI B. 

Turkey, Constant inoplo 11 M. 

China ^Fukien), Youping Pu, Ninghua in Tingchou Fu I 
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A.IJ. 

1660 


1600 


1660 

June 8 

1660 

h 

1661 

.Tan. 8 or 0 

1661 

Jan. 8 or t* 

1661 

Mar. 12 

1601 

Mar. 22 

1661 

July 

1661 

Aug. 4 

HKil 

Dec. 10 

1662 

Jan. 2<l 

1662 

May 12 

1662 

June 16 

1602 

Oct. .30 

1602 

Nov, 23 

1062 


1663 

Jan. r> 

1663 

Feb. 5 

1663 

Mar. 4-13 

1663 


1603 

Aug. 27 

1664 

Jan. 4 

1664 


1664 

Mar. 24 

1664 

May 12 

1661 

Aug. 3 

1061 

1664 


1665 

January 

1665 

April-May 

1665 

June 12 

1665 

June 10 

1665 

June 25 

1066 

Jan. 10 

1660 

Feb. 11 

1666 

April 14 

1666 

Nov. 

1067 


1667 


1667 

Jan. 2 

1667 

April 6 

1067 

July 30 

1607 

Nov. 

1068 

May 

1668 

June 0 

1668 

June 14-18 
July 3 to 

1608 

Sept. 13 

1668 

July 4 to Aug, 

1668 

Aug. 27 

1668 

Aug. 28 

1668 

1660 

Jaiumry 
Mar. 11 

1660 

1660 

Juno 4 

1660 

June 22 

1660 

June 23 

1660 

Sept . 6 

1670 

Jan. 17 

1670 

Jan. 22 


Italy, Modtnia I B. 

(3 recce, ('cphulonin 1 P. 

('biiia (llonau), Nanyany Fu ill Ho. 

Formosa, Taiiuin 111 II. 

Suilzcrlaiid, 1 hroiif^hoiit Ihc Canton of Glariis I M. 
Formomi ; 1h(‘ Men was violcfilly afj^itated 11 M. 

• It^ily, Bergamo in (Loinbardy) II Jl. 

Hal} , Gn/f'rt/fl, Hocca H. i^ificiano. S. Holla and other towns 
in Il4jTiiairna 111 H. 

Itah , Otrnnti» in (Hocce) II II. 

.lapan (lli^o) I O. 

.lapaii (TuHa) II O. 

I’.H.A., Now England I M. 

.htp.MTi, Ka»lf> ( Yaiiuishirtt, Kawaehi, Heltsii) IT Mi. 
Japan, Kioto ; (Oiiii, Hhinano) III Ml. 

Japan (Ilyupca, Dhuuu) 111 Mi. 

Kenador, Qnit«> III U.S. 

Crete I P. 

Canada, HI . Ijjiwrcnce Valley, Quehee, Hillery, Tndoiiiwiic 

I M. A O.I). 

T\S.A., New EiiKland StnteH. 3 violent shocks I F.R. 
China (Hupeh), Anlu Fu 111 Hct. 

Ireland, Ueykjanes peninsula; many fanna nl>andoncd 

II Th. 

Jap/tn, Yezo, Matsuinai III Mi. 

Japan, Kioto II Mi. 

Persia, Tabriz and the eouiitry round I M. 

(Ireece, Zante I P. 

Peru, Ica II If.J. # 

Japan (Kii) 111 O. 

Japan, Torishima (T.iooehoo) HI O. Same ns above? 
India, near Dacca 1 Ol. 

Island of Candta 11 M. 

(lIonaui*ChUchou : (Chihli), Hhuntien Fu, Paotin^ 
Fu, (Miiehou II lb*. 

Ja)»an, Tokio I D. 

Philippim^, H. Luzon, Manila and md^bboiiring rirovinces 
II H.M. 

Japan, Kioto 111 O. 

England, (>>venli^ I 11. 

Japan (Echitj^o), Takata IT Ml. 

Italy, Holoi^na I 11, 

Assyria, Mrnsalt Memul ? and the country round, five towns 
and 45 villaK(*M ruinwl HI M. 

West Indies, Jamaica Tl P. 

Italy, Hrmleto in (Perugia) and other towns I B. 

(^hinji (Kianj^u), Suehou Pu, TaltsanRchou I Ho. 
Austria, lia^iiHu, Dalmatia I B. 

Mexic<), Mexic<» City ; (Puebla) I O.B. 

Ciuiciwlut Shefuuka \ 80,060 p«*rsonfl perished III M. 
India, Hamawani or iSainnji, Delta of Indus HI Ol. 
China. (Honan), Shanyrhetuj in Kuangcliou III Ho. 

China (Chihli), Shuntlen Pu I IIo. 

Asia Minor, Anaora, Oacsapca (Kaisarijo), C<ontyoh I M, 
All Eastern Chma {Shautnny) HI Ho, 

Austria, Ncustadt I M. 

Japan, Sendai ill O. 

West Indies, St. (.Christ ophor I M. 

Caiicnsiu. Shemaka and Jjajkn III M. O. 

Italy. Nicolosi in (I/'atania) II B. 

Upper India, near Fort Mandraian II Ol. 

India, Oashmlr I Ol. 

India, AUirk IT 01. 

Japan, Tokio I ‘O. 

Italy, Hall and lnnsl>ruck In the Tyrol, and the adjacent 
country, souHi t« Venice, north to Wildungon, 
AugsburK, Doiiauworth, and Nuremberg, west, to the 
Laki* fif Constance and the Canton of (ilarus Jl M. 
Caucasia, Shemaka 11 M. Sc Q. 
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A.D. 

1070 July 21 Japan (Sagami) Til 0. 

1070 Sept. 28 Japan (TauBhima) 111 O. 

1070 (3iiucaain, Shetnaka 11 M. A O. 

1070 Dee. 22 A 22 Caueaaia, Shemaka III M. A O. 

1071 Jan. I Caucaain, Hhi'tiiaka 11 M. 

1071 Fob. 1 (VincaHia, Sh<'Tiiaka 11 M. 

1071 Juin' 20 Italy, Modcntit Hoggin in (Emilia), Verona HI II. 

1071 Summer Irelntul, (Iritnsnes and Olfim ; many Houhi'h fell 111 Tb. 

1071 Aug. 8 (\iuraHia, Shemaka II M. 

1071 Sept, to Oel. (’hinn (Shantung), Yennhou Pu, Yiehou Pii, Anehiu in 

I'hingchou hSi ; (Kiangsu), Ilaian in IfHuohou Fii il 
Ilo. 

1072 April 14 lUily, RimhiU Ca»telnuovo, Fann and other towns in the 

(Marches) III H. 

1072 June 8 Italy, Amatrice, Monti'mile in (Aquila) II H. 

1072 (let. 10-12 China (KiangHu), Paoshan, Ciating in Taitsangehou, Su- 
chou Fu I Ilo. 

1072 Dee. G China (I^klen), Uenchiang In Fuchou Pu III Tlo. 

1072 Most of the Grecian IslandH, <‘HXieeiallv Sant<»rln A Staniehio 

II M. 

1073 Aug. P<*r«i!i in (Khorasan), Afe^htid^ Ninhapur II M. 

1073 Oct. 8 China ((^hihli), Iluaiaii in llsuanhua Pu III Ho. 

1073 Oct. 18 (liina (Chihli), Shunt ien Pu, Yichim. Vungping Pu I 

Ho. 

1075 Feb. Philippirn^, S. Luzon (Mindoro, Hatangas), Taal, Calapan 

II 8.M. 

1076 Feb. 11 West Indie'S, CulMi. Santiago 111 D.D. 

1070 June 17 Italy. Ivrea (Pi«*dimmt) 11 H. 

1070 July 12 Japan (Iwami) HI O. 

1070 July China (Chihli), Pekin, Tungchou, comprlMlng Tung, Tmuii* 

hua and Xungiiing III H. 

1077 West Indie'S, Jamaicei, Port Royal 11 P. 

1077 April 13 Japan, Tsugaru, Nambu 111 O. 

1078 April G China (Honan), Yushih, Welehuan in Kaifeng Pu ; (Shan- 

si), Tungliu, Luaii Fu I Ho. 

1078 April 22 Prance, Hlois I M. 

1078 May 24 China (Kbingsti), Taitseingohem, Mimgchiang Pu 1 Ho. 

1078 Oct. 2 Japan, Tokio 1 O. 

Id7i) Pel). 11 West iiidu's, Culm, Santiago II O.D. 

1070 June* 4 to 12 Caucasia, the fe>rt of Erivan and all the country renind, to 
the Ararat chain III M.. M. A O. 

1079 Aug. tei Sept, ('hliia (Hheaisi), IVmia Fu ; (Honan, Chihli) 11 Ho. 

1079 Se')»t. 2 In 7 t'hinn, ReA'm ; (Shantimg. llonnn, Kiangsu) HI Ilo. 

1079 Oct. 9 Thremghout the whole* of Spain, principally in 1h<^ kingdemi 

of (Gre*nada), Malaga II M. 

1081 Jan. 27 Switzerland, Cantem of (Qlarui) and Appensol T M. 

1081 Mar. 10 Chile', Arica 1 Me^n. 

1082 W<hI Indies, Santiago de Cuba I 0.1). 

1082 Mar. 19 Me‘xie:o, Me*xico City and Daxaca II O.H. 

1082 May 2 iVaiice, throughemt the* whe)le eif Savoy, Provence*, A1sji<*.e>, 

Bui'guneiy, anel as fcir north evs Paris, and in Thuringia 
in Gennany, Hwitzerliinel, Ddlp^ NenvhAM, Genem^ 
and Gleerus 1 M. 

1083 Whit-Mondny Austria, Styria, Mariazell I Ra. 

1083 May I Japan, Nlkkf> I O. 

1083 June 18 Japan, Tokie? ; Nikko (Shimedsiike) II Mi. 

1083 Aug. 21 Philippines, Manila 11 S.M. 

1083 Oe^t. 20 Japan, Nikken Tokio II Mi. 

1683 Nov. 22 China (Honan), Yushlh In Kaifeng Fu ; (Chihli), Kuang- 

chung in Yiehou. Tungkiiang in Hochieti Pu I Ho. 

1683 Nov. 27 Caucasia, Erivan and on the frontiers of Persia and Turkey 

1 M. 

1684 Peb. 26 Different narta of Switzerland, especially in the Haut* 

Valais, and porhapM at Lausanne and B&lc I M. 
1686 Oct. 8 Japan (Suwo, Nagato) II O. 

1686 May 12 Fomie>Ha 111 Ho. 

1686 June 10 Fomujsa I H. 

1680 Oct. 8 .Tapan (Totomi, Mikawa) II Mi. 

1686 Chile, with sea waves III P,. 

1087 Feb. Philippines, Manila and neighbouring provinces I 8.M. 
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A.D. 

1687 April Persia* tho town of Machal on the borders of India waa 

ruinril II M. Makat is in ChiiieMc Turkestan. 


1687 . April 25-26 Italy. Amalll in (Sakrno) 1 B. 

1687 Oct. 2 Italy, TropiM in (t\iliiu/aro) II R. 

1687 Oct. 20 Peru, Lima, ('allao, and an iniini'iiae dust net aloiij; the 




hoa csnist of Peru; sea waves. 

111 

M. Mon. 

gives 



• t)el.21. 



1688 


West Indies, Jamaica, l*ort Royal 

IJ 

O.D. 


1688 

January 

Italy, Pistioci in (Ihisilnuita) 11 B 
West Indite, Jamaic.!, Port Royal 




1688 

Mar. 1 

*11 

M. M.H. 

givisi 


Fib. 10. 

1688 April 11 Italy, (Utliyttoktf liagnacavallo and utlior towiLS in Ro- 
magna 111 11. 

1688 May 81 -Juno 1 Italy, Faiio in (Marchi*^) II 11. 

1688 JuiHJ 5 it-aly, lienevcnlo (Avollint>), Halorno, OampubaHHo (Foggia, 

tii’CCO and Basilicata) III 11. 

1688 July 10 Aaia Minor, Hinyrna ; 15,600 to 20,000 killed III M. 

1688 .Inly 12 Chile, Santiago 1 Moii. 

1688 July 28 Italy, S. Se\ eri», T«jrr«‘inaggiore and i'lHewheis' in Apulia and 

('alabria I B. 

1688 Oct. 1 (*hiiia (Vuntuiii), llohktng and Kieiichuan 111 Pa. 

1680 Kngland, Jiynio Regia (Dorset) 1 R. 

1680 Se)jt. 21 Italy, Bari and tieighi>ourhood I B. 

1600 April VVcHt ludhsi, Antigua, Barbadoou, St. Christopher III 

O.D. At P. 

1600 July 0 Chile, Santiago I Mon. 

1600 Dec. 4 Italy (Veiu'tia, Istria) ; Laibach and VxUuch in Austria 

II B. At ICa. 

1600 Dec. 22-28 Ilaly, .Inrmta, Sirilu and idher places in the neighbourhood 

II B. 

1001 West Indies, llaytl, the town of Azua in St. Domingo II 

M« 

1602 June 7 West IndioH, Jamaica, Port Itoyul, 8,000 pei’Huns perished 

III M. 

1602 Sept. 18 Ai‘g<>ntiiia, Tucuniaii, Ksteco I Mon. 

1602 Oct. 24 lUily, Faiio in (Marcht's) 11 B. 

1602 Kngluiid. Li>ndon 1 M. At W. 

1603 Jun. 11 Italy (C^atania), ami oUkt towns m the provine.e and in 

(Syracuse) III B. 

1603 Feb, 18 Iceland, Suuthiaudunderland, also eruption of llecLi 1 
Th. 

1608 June 11 Malta 111 O.D. 

1603 July 6 Italy, Mantova^ GoiUh Ferrara, V^»n^ce II B. 

1608 West Indies, Cuba, Havana ; 1,500 houses tJiruwii down 

111 M. 

1604 April 8 Italy, S. Sepolcro in (Are/.zo) I B, 

1604 June 10 Japan (Ugo), Aikta 111 Mi. 

1604 Sept. 8 Italy (AvelUno and BasilicaBv) III B. 

1606 Peu. 26 Italy, .Isolo in (Treviso) and elsewhere in (Veiietia, Lom- 

bardy and Kmilia) II B. 

1606 May Japan, Higo U O. 

1606 May- June Cmna (Shensi, KaTu»u, Slmnsi, (3uhli) II llo* 

1606 May 18 (^ina (Shensi. Honan. 1 lunch) U Ho. 

1006 June 11 Italy, Bagnorea and neigh Imuring towns (Latium) 111 

1606 June-July China (Yunnan), Lilian Fu 1 Uo. 

1600 Aug. 28 Mexico, Oojctica f Orizaba in (Vera Cru7) and generally in 

the K. and S. Ill O.IL 

1606 Aug.-Sept. China (Yunnan), Yunnan Fu I Ho. 

1007 Italy, Naples, in consequence of an eruption of Vesuvius 

1697 Fob. 26-26 Mexico, Acapu/co, San Marcos 111 Ho. At O.B. 

1697 Feb, to Mar. China (Anhui), Luchou 1 Ho. 

1607 Mar, 24 Mexico, Ampulco III M. 

1007 June 18 Italy, Florence 1 B. 

1607 Bi‘n^,-l>oc. Italy, Biona I B. 

1607 Nov. 26 Japan, Kamakura II O, 

1698 Jan, 18-20 China (Shantung), Fushan in Tengchou Fu I Ho. 

1608 April 12 Italy, Vizzini, Miliiello in (Catania) and Palermo 11 B. 
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A.T). 

16U8 June 19 

1699 July 14 

1699 23 

1699 S4*pt. 24 ? 

1700 Mar. 16 

1700 April 16 

1700 May 4 

1700 Juiip or July 

1^00 Julv 28 

1701 iK-c. 21 

1703 Mar. 14 

1702 Si*pt. 

1703 Juii. 14-Feb. 2 


1703 

1703 

January 

1703 

Nov. 21 

1703 

D« c. 30 

1704 

1704 

Nov. 10-Jan. 

1705 

Nov. 2 

1705 

Nov. 26 

1705 

Nov.-liec, 

1706 

April 20 

1706 

Oct. 21 

1706 

Nov. 3 

1707 

Mar. 24 

1707 

Hept.-Ort. 

1707 

Oct. 28 

1707 

Dee. 16 

1707 

1709 

Mar. 11 

1709 

Oct. 11-15 

1710 

May 16-17 

1711 

Jan. to Feb, 

1711 

Juno 26 

1711 

Aug. 16 

1711 

Aug. 31 
to Hc^'pt. 

1711 

Oct. to Nov. 

1712 

April 10 

1712 

1712 

May 

1712 

July 16 

1713 

Jan. 3-6 

1713 

Feb. to Mar. 

1713 

1714 

Aug. 25 

1714 

Jan. 13 

1714 

April 28 


Ecuador, the Andos about C^uito, AmbaUu Uiobaniba and 
Latavunga 11 M. It. & 8. give 111. 

Peru, Lima 1 11. J. , 

Japan (Kii) III O. 

Philippim^s, Manila II S.M. 

China (Kuolohuu) I Pa. 

Japan (Thuhinia) II O. 

Chum (llupoh), Chishui, Kuaiigclu in lluauKohou h\i 1 
lio. 

HiIk'imu, Nvrrhinak 1 M. &. O. 

Italy, Eni(‘nan/.<>, S. Stofano di Piano in (Cdiiio) II I). 

Moxkms Oojram i\urn and Mt'Xieo 11 O.li. 

Italy, lloin‘\ into, Ajirico, Ai'iano and surrouiidiiiK ttjwns 

111 11 . 

West Indies, MaHiniiiue 11 M. 

Italy, N(»rcia in (Perugia), Aquila in (AbruRzi), other 
t(»wn8 in these deparluienis and in the (Marches) 
III B. 

Italy, Montelu'llo in (Verona) 1 B. 

Ecuador, Latacuiiga 111 K.H. 

Mexico, Mexico City 1 O.B. 

Japan (Musa^thi), Tokio ; (Saganii), Odawara ; (Awn, 

Kazusii, SliiinoML, IJitachi, Kotsuke, HhimoUiike, 
Mutsu) 111 Mi. 

England, Lincoln I M. 4c W. 

Grecian Archipelagt>, island of Ha.nta Maui‘a 1 M. 

China (t'hihli), Miyim in Shunlien h'u 1 llo. 

Peru, AmquijHit Arica ; sea waves. II M. 

('hina (hmitm), Fuchoti l^i, llsinghua Fii 1 Ho. 

Iceland, Olfus, Floi and FauuHoi area ; many farms fell 
HI Th, Also Jan. 28, March and April 1. 

Japan, Tokio ; (Loochoo) 1 Mi. 

Italy, CnmpuhiUSMf Manopello in (Abrii/./.i) 111 B. 

Italy, Acquimparta and iieighbourhcKid in Perugia I B. 

China (Yunnan), Lufeng in Yuimau Fu, Yunehou in 
Hhuiming h'u I llo. 

Japan, Tokaido. Kiushu, Hhikt^ku, Chugoku ; (Tosa), with 
w»a wav«*K III Mi. 

Japan, Ohak;i ; (Kii, Mikuwa, Totoiiii, Jse, Hnruga) 111 
O. 

Salvador, Hun Sulvadta* 111 Mon. 

Japan (Miinasaka, Inubu, lloki) 11 (). 

China (Hlu'iisi), CJn ngku in lianchimg Pu ; (Kansu), 
Ilsinitig Fu ; (Honan), (')umginou in Kaifeiig Fu ; 
(t'hihU), C'huh] m Hhuntien Fu 11 Ho. 

Greece, Zunte 1 P. 

li<aly, Heggio in (Cuhibiia, Messina) 1 B. 

Chimi^ Fukien), Yuchi, Yenping, Hha in Yenping Fu 1 

Mexico, M«-xicfi City, T/iwrato, (Vdima, Otuuialajara in 
.lalisco, Gaxnca, Puebla and east and south of 
country HI O.B. 

China (hhikieii), Changchou, Changpu, Nnnohing, Changtai, 
l*ingho, etc., in Changchou Fu and Chuanchou Fu 
H dio. 

Formosa, Taihoku I U. 

Austria, in and arounil Vicuna, especially at Neusladl 1 
M. 

Italy, Home I B. 

Italy, CamjH)ba08Ot Naples and Benevento H B. 

Italy, Bruzxano, Htilo in (Calahriii) 1 B. 

Italy, Muswifra in (Lecce) and Bari I B. 

('hiim (Yimnan), Yunnan Fu, Linon Fu, Chuhsiung Fu, 
Kiianghsic^hou, Chuehing Fu 11 Ho. 

China (Ssuehuan), Mou 11 Pa. 

Italy, Nnriii in (Peri^ia) II B. 

Belgium, Brabant, Xl^hault, Liege, also at BruB^eU and 
Maistrichi 11 M, 

Japan (Hhiuanu) 11 O. 
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A.O. 

1714 May 6 Cordoba and Orizaba in V<Ta (^ruz, Oaxac;i III 

o.». 

1714 July 27 Gmcis Patras 11 M. 

1714 % Au^. It-aly, SaliTiio JI B. 

1714 Aug. 28 Groeco, (U'])hiiUiiiia 111 P. 

1714 Sept. 2 Greece, in I he Morea, Patron I M. 

1715 Aug. 22 •Peru, Motiuegua 1 Moii. 

1715 Oct. B^)rTlios;l 1 11. 

1710 Peh. a Algiers II M. 

1710 Feb. 0 J’eni, Mogurj/tia, Torat-a 1 II. J. 

1710 Fel». 0 M<‘xico, Goasi of Lower Galiforina ill O.B. 

1710 B\*b. 21 Italy, Caniroreale in (Mi^hhiuu), and elsewluuv in (Catania) 

II B. 

1710 May- June Algiers, 20, GUO perished ; also felt at Catania and Sy mouse 

III M. 

1710 Sept. 21 Philippines, S. Luzon (liizul, Lagiiuii, (J.'ivite and Batan- 

gas), Taal 11 S.M. 

1710 Central iVsia, through the wht»le i»f the district Sungaria, 

IS'^N. 88' E., Ijetweeii thi* bikes Halkash and Zaisaug 
Sl'^li., AAsa III M. 

1717 Feb. 13 Japan (tlyuga) 1 O. 

1717 April 4 Italy, VitLiria in (Syracuse) I B. 

1717 April 22 Italy, Caalroraale and other Ltwns in Messina II B. 

1717 Aug. 5 ^U^iers I M. 

1717 Asia Minor, Caesarea I M. 

171S West IndiLMS, Martinique, also at St. Vincent 1 P. 

1718 Feb. 20 Italy, Sicily (Syracusi' and Catania) I B. 

1718 Mar. 10 Italy, Noto in Syracuse II B. 

1718 May-June China (Kansu), Tungw«‘l in Kungt^h.ing Fu I llo. 

1718 June 10 China (Sluaisi), Fenghsiang Fu ; (Kansu), Li, t^iin.in In 

(.'hiuchou (ireuit 11 llo. M. & O. give Juno 8, 
Shensi and Shansi 

1718 June 15-10 Austria, Neustadt, near Vienn.i and the iK^ighbourhood 
II M. 

1718 Aug. 3 China (Katisu), Piuglluiig and Kuugchang 111 Pa. Tho 

date IS that of a notliic;ition, see .luue 10. 

1718 Aug. 22 Japan (Vaiuashiro, Shiuano, Toiotui. Mikawa) 111 O. 

1718 Uec. 10 Island of Cyprus ; the c^ipittil destroy ihI III M. 

1710 Jan 7 Paly, Friuli in (Udine) I B. 

1719 Mar. 0 Turkey, Constantinople, ahu.) at Villanova in (Algarbi;i), 

Portugal II M. 

1710 Mar. 0 .Asia Minor, Smyriui and .Ifcppc / 200 houses ruim‘d II 

M. 

1710 Mar. 0 Salvador, San Salvador 111 Mon. 

1710 May 25 Turkey, Constantinople and in Anatolia, between Scutari 

and Ik* «h s i'rinces, town of Sevenit or I amid and 
at Niconiedia III M. 

1710 June to Aug. China (iyhihli)i Usuan Fu, Shuutien V\i and Tieiisen 11 
llo. 

1710 July Northern China III M. & O. Hoe above. 

1710 June 27 Italy, Norcia in (Perugia) and neighbouring towns II B 

1710 July Morocco, Moroeco, along the coast of B'ez 11 M. 

1720 April Peru, Quamanga 11 M. 

1720 Juno 11-12 China (Chilili), Yonchlng in llHimiihiia Fu I Ho. 

1720 June to July China (KhingMu), Cheiichumg Fu, Sungchiang Fu I llo. 
1720 July 15 India, Delhi III Ol. 

1720 July 11-13 China (Chihli), Uuaitai, l/uaihu, Miyun, Tungau in Shun- 
lion B\i, Paoting B'u, ynehou in llsuanhua Fu 111 
Ho. 

1720 July to Aug* China^hantun(|), Chinan B*u ; (Chihli), Tiunsin, ilsuanhua 

1720 Aug. 27-28 Italy, Monieoa^no and Atina in (Cfiserta) II B. 

1720 Sepl* 12 Italy, Gerace in (Calabria) 11 B. 

1720 Nov. 1 Formosa, Tuhiaii III 11. 

1721 Jan. 5 Formosa, Tainad 111 11. 

1721 Mar. 24 Island of Majorca, H. Sedva I M. 

1721 Aiwll 20 Persia, Ta5m, 8,000 lives hist 111 M. 

1721 ' July 3 Throughout the whole of Suitzertaiid, mfioiially in tho 

Canton of (Baio),Ht Wallenbuch, P«>rrenti*ui, Muhlhau- 
8eii,in the Canton of (Berne) along the Aar, Lucerne, 
Zurich and Sirasburg 1 M. 
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A.l>. 

1722 Fcb.-Mar. ('hiiUi (YunTiiui)» Yuiiiittii Fu, Linan Pu I Ho. 

1722 May 3 I'hiiin (Honan), Kuifcnif Fu, Iluaioliing Fu 1 llu. 

1722 May 24 I'hile, M^uitiago I M.. Mon. 1*. 

1722 Nov. 20 Algit't'H 1 M. ' 

1722 I)fc. 27 Portugal, Villanova uinl all llu* couth ooiihI from Cai»o Ht. 

Vinront ; thi> Hoa \%aa aKilutrd ; Alhufoira, Louie, 
Silvcs, Fai-iJ, Tavira II M. i 

1722 Formosa, lloz;ink(‘n I 11. 

1723 Ft‘h. 20 Costa Jlica, (’artago J O.L>. 

1723 Dec. 17 .lapan, Kiushu 11 Mi. 

1723 .lune-July Italy, liocciinumllna in tOascrlu) 1 11. 

1724 May 17 lceUn\d, Mv vat ties \cU. (Northland) ; evii]>tion at Myvatn 

11? Th. 

1721 May 21 Chile, Santiago I Mon. 

1721 Aug. Ict'lAud, Arnespvsla (Hoiithbind), Krisnvik in the Faxailoi 

and also lleykjanesskaga 11 'I'h. 

1724 Sept. 3 Italy, liegghi (('alahria) J B. 

1721 Oct. 12 P<»rlugal, Uslam 1 M. 

1724 Dec. t'hina (Vunnan), Yunnan Fu, Chuching Fu, Cht‘ngchiang 

Fu II IIu. 

1721 Dec. 11 Italy, TiUruli, Mtmte irigeguuli aiul Foaini (Siena) IJ 

B. 

1725 Jun. 8 Peru (Ancaclis), Lima, Are<iuipa HI P. Mon. 11. J. 

gt\eH Jan. (5. 

172.’> Jan. 21 Sila^ria, Chita in Transbaikalia and west to Uiver Sel<*uga 

I M. Ac O. 

1725 Mar. 27 Peru (Are<|ui|ui), Camana II 11. J. 

1726 April 1 Ac 2 Iceland (Soutnland), Allies and lUngarsysln, with eruption 

of llecla 111 Th. 

1726 Oct. 28 ? Italy, Moiiiglianot Paenza, Hrisighellu and other towns in 
Koinagrui 11 B. 

1725 Oct. 30 Japan, Nagiuuiki III Mi. 

1726 Jan. 8 Peru, Lima, Aretpiipa 111 Mon. 

1720 Mar. It) Japan, Echizen J1 O. 

1720 April t) Itulv, Monte Olivettti (Siena) 1 B. 

1720 April 15 Turkey iu Asia, Aleppo, also at Alexandria I M. 

1720 July 20 China (liupcdi), Chaiigyang, Vichang lu Vichang Fu 1 

Do. 

1720 Summer Iccdaiid, Southland, Uangarvellir, also eruption in tho 

Fustem Jokulls ; two farms fell XI Th. 

1720 Sept. 1 Italy, Valvrmo^ Marsiila and Mazzara II B. 

1720 Sept. 20 Italy, Trapani in Sicily 11 B. 

1727 Jan. .7-7 Italy, Nuto (Syracuse) 1 B. 

1727 Mar. 10 A: 18 Mexico, Oaxaca town II O.B. 

1727 May 12 Germany, Frankfort on the Main I M. 

1727 May-Oct. Italy, Sciiicca In Girgeuti I U. 

1727 Nov. 7-27 Wivt Indies, Martinique II M. Ac P. 

1727 Nov. 8 United States Amerio||k>, Newbui'y (Massachussetts) I 

1727 Nov 18 Pei-siu, Tabriz, 77,000 people perished III M. 

1727 Dec. 15 Italy, Monastery of 8t. Mrchn4>l (Urbino) 1 B. 

1728 Feb. 8 Italy, Itoec^iiuoiillna In (CaserlR) I B. 

1728 Aiu’il 18 Ji’eland, Myxatn I Th. 

1728 Nov. 28 Philippines, S. Iiuzoii, t^peoinlly at Manila 111 S.M. 

1729 Jan. 13 A great part of Swiizei'lund, esiiecially at (Benie), lakes 

c»f Thun and Brieuz, at Interluchen^ Spicz, Zurich, 
Fruiinyen^ Bettingen, Constance, BAle, Lausanne, 
Geneva, Vevey and throughout the Canton du 
Vaml I M. 

1729 .Tune 28-29 Italy, Patti, Millazro, Caatrorcale in Messina I B. 

July 9 or 

1729 June 28 Greek Calendar. Givece, Zanto 11 P. 

1729 Aug. 1 Japan (Noto, Sado) II O. 

1730 Mar. 12 Japan (Tsushima) II O. 

1730 Mar. 28 Italy, Massa in (Carrara) IJ B. 

1730 May 12 lt-al> , Nurcia and environs in (Perugia) IJ B. 

1730 June Italy, San Ginealo (Maoerata) I B. 

173') July 8-0 Chile, Cono(*pcion, Santiago, with sea waves ilT M.» 

P. Ac Mon. 

PbilipplnuH, 8. Luzon (Laguna and Tayabos) 111 8.M. 


1780 
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A.O. 

17ao 8<'pt.2l 

1730 20 &, 30 


1730 

iHept.-Oct. 

1731 

Mur. 20 

1731 

Oct. 7 

1731 

Nov. 7 & 16 

1731 

End of year 

1731 

Oct. 22 

1731 

Oct. to Nov. 

1732 

Jan. 10 

1732 

Jan. 20 

17.32 

Jan. 20 

1732 

Fob. 4 

1732 

Feb. 25 

1732 

Mar. 28 

1732 

.\ug. O-IO 

1732 

Si*pt. 5 

1732 

Sept. 7 

1732 

hU'pt. 15 

1732 

Nov. 29 

1733 

Jan. 29 

1733 

July-Ang. 

1731 

Aug. 

1731 

Mar. 21 

1734 

1734 

Aug. 17 

1735 

Fein 2 

1735 

May 30 

1735 

8ept. 0 

1735 

8ept. 0 

1730 

Jan. 27 

1730 

May 1 

1730 

.lune 12 

1730 

Aug. 10 

1730 

Dec. 6 

1730 

Dec. 25 

1737 

May 14 

1737 

End of May 

1737 

June 11 

1737 

8epi. 23 to 
Oct. 23 

1737 

Oot. 0 

1737 

Oct. ll 

1737 

Oct. 18 

1737 

Dec. 0 

1737 

Dec. 17 

1737 

Deo. 24 

1738 

Aug. ? 

1738 

Aug. 10 

1738 

Nov. 6-0 

1789 

Jan. 3 

1789 

Feb. 4 

1739 

Fob. 13 

1789 

May 

1739 

July 14 

*1739 

Dec. 24 


Fomitx^ii., TaiuHiit, Ka^i* Hholui 1 II. 

China (Chihli), l*«*kin, Piutiin^ Fu, YuiiKpiug Ku, llorhlcn 
Fu. Th'iitiiri 111 U. 

China (('hihli), i^hengtin^ Ku, ('hirhou, JfstuinhuH Fu ; 

(Sliang(unK), I’lihian Fu, Chingchou Fu II Ho. 
Italy, Foggia (Apulia) II H. 

•Japan (Matau) 11 (>. 

Mi>xico, M«'xlc<j City 1 O.H. 
lUly, Mounlaina of (PisU>i i) 11 H. 

China (Fukh'u), Jiainghua Fu, Cliangchou Fu 1 Ho. 
China (Kiaiigau), lliirhou Fii, Vangahoii Fu, Tuugchou, 
llaichuu 11 Ho. 

Snain, SovilU* I M. 

CMiui (Vuunau), Yunnan Fu, TunRahuaii Fu ; (SHudiuan), 
Niuguan Fu 11 IJo. 

Japan (Tokiu) 1 O. 

Italy, Farina i U. 

Mexico, Ampiilco ; I'xtratu’ilinary tlux and retlux t»f the 
BCJL II M. 

Italy, MiUuzo, tViat roival«* (MeHsina) 1 B. 

Italy, IuioLl, Forli, Faerr/a in (ETiulia) I B. 

Canada, M<jntri‘al, alstt at. Boston (F<‘nnsylvania) .ind at 
Anna point (Maryland) 1 M. 

Iceland, litUiKarvellir and Kyatrihreppr II Th. 

Noon, C.H.A., Newbury, Maaaachusi'tU ; felt at BuMtou, 
Montreal II F.B. 

Italy, J rut no and other towns in (Avellluo) 111 B. 
Italy, t’alahritt^i (Avelliuo) I B. 

China (Yuuiuin), Tungchuan hYi, Chanyi in (^huching Fu 

1 Ht). 

Ireliuid II U. 

Iceland. Arni>«sy»l/i, Floi ; 00-70 farms fell II Th. 
Btdivia, Miaion dt* Tarija in «*1 Chaco ? I Mon. 

Mexico, throughout the country 111 O.B. 

Colombia, Fopay an III H.H. 

Mexico, throughtmt the country 111 O.B. 

China (t'hehkiang), Tunglisiang in (.hialising Fu, iluchou 
Fu I Ho. 

Italy, Moiiteleone, Fizzti (Catunzi\ro) 1 B. 

FonuoHa, Tahian, Kagl, Hhoka Hi II. 

Heutliiiid, Ochil Hills I ? M. 

8wit/.erland, throughout the whoU» country round, Bdla 
1 M. 

lUily, Ciminna, Niuto (Messina) 11 B. 
lOcuatlor, Quito 111 Ii.8. 

China^i|8hautuiig), Huang, Hushaii, Wenteng In Tengchou 

Hwabia, Carlswhih, ttarlsruhe ? 1 M. 

Turkey, (Constantinople I M, 

Italy, !^n Coseianu in Floreuot^ 1 B. 

Hibcria, Nizhnc-Kamldtatka 11 M. & O. 

Biberia, Kaintobatka and Kuriles, arimnd Aoacha 111 
M. & O. 

India, (Calcutta ; 300,000 Uves lost 111 Ol. 

France (Vaucluse), Carxientras 1 M. 

Biberla, Kamtchatka and the Kuriles II M. & O. 

U.8.A., New York ; felt in Boston and other phicos I 
F.H. 

Chibs ruin of Valdivia HI P Mon. 

Italy, Bagnortta (Laiium) 11 B. 

Italy, Catania, Noto and Hvraousc 1 B. 

Italy, Partna, Miramlolap Verona I B. 

China (Hhensi), llsittu Fu 1 Ho. 

Sorvia, Obrez neaf VTagodina, Morava Valley II O.D. 
Italy, Foggia (^liUa) 1 B. 

Italy, Naso in Ml^ftia 11 B. 

Mexico, CuUina H O.B. 

diina (Shensi), Paishui in Tungohou Fu, Chishau in 
Fenghsiang Fu X Ho. 
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A.D. 

1740 Mar. 0 Italy, Hulcuu in Trapani 11 11. 

1740 Mar. 0 Italy, BArKii in Garfagnano, Ctiaiclnuovo, Fatianf), Modcnn, 

olc. 11 H. 

1740 Juno 13 Italy, Hoiacc.i in (iirgouti 11 U. 

1740 Aug. 25 Moxioo, Oa.ra<.'a and Mexico 11 O.B. 

1710 Aug.-Oot. China (Chilili), Wanchuiui m Uauanhua Fu 1 Ho. 

1711 Aiiril 15 Italy. Oromoua 1 li. 

1741 April 24 Italy, Fitbrianot I'rblno, Fanu, Cainoriiio, Pesaro in tlu* 

(Mjirchca) 111 B. 

1741 Aug. 25 Chile, Wagerid I P. 

1741 Oct. 1 Italy, Hieiui I B. 

1742 Jan. 1 Italy, Lii'ghoru II B. 

1712 Feh. 7 Behring Inland II M. A; O. 

1742 Fob. 14 Greece, /ante II P. 

1742 Mar. 23 (Hiili>, north t>f the Taytao Peninaula and Houth of the 

l2uinoa Archipebigo 1 Mon. 

1712 Juno 10 Siberia, JrkuUk I M. A O. 

1712 Juno 10 Siberia, Behring Island 111 M. (). See Feb. 7. 

1742 Sept. Chum (Chihh), Huaiau ui Usuauhua I Ho. 

1743 Feb. 20 Malta and Italy (Terra d'Otranti>, Calabria, Messina), also 

(^‘phalonia 111 B. ^ P. 

1741, 1742, 1743 Chile, various earthqimkes m the islands of Wager and 
Chiloe, also Valparaiso I Mi»n. 

1743 May 20 Italy, Ferrara I B. 

1743 Philippines, 8. Luzon (LagiiiUi and Tayabos) 111 .S.M. 

1743-15 Italy (Calabria, Mi^iim) 11 B. 

1743 Oct. 18 Colombia, Bogota, Chin 1 O.I). 

1715 March Italy, Spoleto (Perucia) I B. 

1745 Greece, Corfu II M. 

1715 Oct. Italy. Montecassmo (Cosserta) I B. 

1740 May 11 Japan, Tokio I O. 

1710 Mar. to .luly China (Kuaugtung), Kuangchou, Sanshui, Tsengcheng in 
Kuatigchou hSi I Ilo. 

1740 July Italy, Barga in Garfagniino I B. 

1740 Oct. 8 Italy, Orsaria (Friuli) I B. 

1740 Oct. 28 Peru, lima Hi U.J. 

1747 April 17 Italy, Nowra (Umbria) II B. 

1717 I'eru, Carabaya 1 H.J. 

1747 S4‘pl. Ital^, Hoggio (Calabria) 1 B. 

1748 Mar. 23 Mexico, Mexiw and Oaxaca I O.B 

174U June 8 Austria, Ncustadt 1 Ha. 

1749 Aug. 12 Ih. Om., (t.M.T. Philippines, 8. Luzon, Manila (Rlzal, 

Laguna, Cavite, Batangas), N. Mindoro HI 8.M. 
1749 Iceland, 8^)Utliland, Olfus, Borgatjirdr, Faxalloi area II 

Th. 

1749 A 1750 Mexiix), Colima, SayiUa, ZapoUan, and Aniacuepan in 

(Jalisco) HI O.B. 

1750 Jan. 28 Italy, Friuicaii, Alhono (Latiiun) 1 B. 

1750 Fub. 1 Italy, Aquila (Abruzzi) 1 U. 

1750 Feb. 19 England, London I M. 

1750 Mar. 19 Knglaml, London 1 ? M. 

1750 May 24 South France, in and about the Pvrenecs, als<» at liodez, 

Montpellier, Narbuuuu, Toulouse, Modoc, Pons in 
SiunUinge, Macairc in Guyeune, Bordeaux and 
12 leagues to the W(«t of Bordeaux, Turbos 11 M. 
1760 Juno 7 Oiv^'Ce, Morea and the Island of Cerigo ; 2,000 persons 

perished 111 M. 

1750 June 24 Bavaria, Munich and Limdshut 11 M. 

1750 8opt. 17 lUly, Fiumc (Udine) I B. 

1760 Oct. 11 England, Northampton and Leicostor 1 M. A W. 

1760 Uoumania, especially at PhUippopolis 11 M. 

1751 Mar. 24 Japan, Kioto 11 Mi. 

1761 Mar. 25 Chile, Concepcion ; sea waves 111 Mon. 

1751 May 20 Japan (Echigoj 111 Mi. 

1751 May 24 Chile, Concepeton, Santiago, Juan Fernandez ; sea waves 

111 P. 

1751 May 25 A 30 Qiiua (Yunnan), Yunnan, Tongchuan in Tali Fu, Uoohlng 
. in Uchiang Fu, Mengbua 11 Ho. 

1751 July 20 Italy, Qualdu, Nooora and other towns in (Umbria) 11 

B. M. 
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A,D, 

1751 

' Aug. 

1751 

Sept. 25 

1751 

Nov. 21 

1751 

•Nov. 21 

1751 

Dee. 1« 

1752 

Feb. 10 

1752 

Feb. 23 

1752 

Mar. 27 

1752 

May 17 

1752 

Begiuniug 
of June 

1752 

July to Aug. 

1752 

Aug. ? 

1752 

Sept. 

1752 

Winii^r 

1753 

Feb. 11 

1753 

Feb. 

1753 

Mar. 9 

1763 

April 2 

1763 

May 20 

1763 

Dec. 

1764 

Jan. 12 

1751 

May 15 

1754 

May 

1754 

Sept. 1 

1754 

Si-pt. 2 


1764 

1765 

Feb. 8 

1765 

Feb. 20 

1755 

April 21 

1765 

April 20 

1765 

J une 7 

1755 

Si-pt. 11-21 

1755 

Oct. l.'> 

1755 

Nov. 1 

1765 

Nov. 1 


1755 

Nov. 8 

1766 

Nov. 17 

1756 

Nov. 17 

1755 

Nov, 18 


1765 

Nov. 10 

1765 


1755 

Nov. 10 

1766 

Dec. 0 

1756 

Do.;. 0 


1765 

Dec. 21 

1756 

Dec. 36-27 

1755 

Dec. 30 

17564 



littly, Palermo I U. 

Italy, Narui in (Perugia) II ii. 

Wettt IndieH, St. Dutuiiigo, Porl-au- Prince II M. 

J(aly, EostiM'u Riviera 1 B. 

i’orluKal (Ti*az-«_>s-Moiites), Torrc-de-Muncorvo I M. 
litily, Niz»a ami OtiogUa 1 It. 

Uuglaiul, DariiJUMir I M. A W. 

Portugal, at the luoutha of th(‘ Moiulego and Vougn, 
Averro 11 M. 

Chitia (Chehkiaug), Chuilining, IIaiy<>ii, Tiiughsiiiag in 
Chiamiiug Fu, lluchou Fu I llo. 

Cireece, /itiitW II M. 

Formotia, Shoka, Kagi 1 11. 

lUdy, Cilta di r^Uit^'llo (P(‘rugia) I It. 

Italy, Fraacati, VelJetri and Ma lino in (Ijatiuni) I H. 
loelaiul, Olfuri, 11-12 turuis and one church fell II Th. 
Japan, Kioto 1 O. 

Italy, Modena I It. 

Italy, Lu8i‘rna, Pero«a, Siis.i (Piedmont) I 13. 

Italy, Oitla di Pieve (Pe rugia) I B. 

Italy, Sjiu Geuiiui (l\*rugia) 1 11. 

('hiiia (Yunnan), Niiig in Linuu Fu 111 Hu. 

Fi-anco, Vorr»*ppe, two hiigues from (Irenohle 11 .M. 

Uth. Om. U.M.T. Philippi nun, S. Luzon ( BatangaH, Mindoro, 
Cavite, Taya ban, Lagutut), Manila II S.M. 
Fonnotta, Tanihui II 11. 

Mexico, .Irapu/eo, Mexico ; aea wav(>»> ill O.H. 

Turkey, ('on^lanlifiople, Nicomediat also at Adrianoplc 
and iVtiia Minor, Diarhekir, and Armtiiia, and at 
Altixandria and Cairo in Egypt 11 M. ? two 
earthiuiakcu. 

Iceland, KriHUvik I Th. 

(/hlna (Yunnen), Yihimii and Limin Fu II llo. 

Servia, Vranje, Miiataiiica, Rutuhac 11 O.D. 

Japan, Nikko 1 O. 

Eciuidor, iluito HI U.S. 

Northern PerHia, Tabriz, KasvfMn^ iHpahati and TauriiM, 
10,UU0 perLsht'd III M. 

Iceland, Sk«i.gafp»r<ir, Eyafjordr, SkjaFandi, north coaat 
Ifiu^ivik, with eruption of Katla 111 Th. 

Italy, t'hHinb^ry in Savoy I B. 

lt>aly. Inland of'Ponza I 13. The Lisbon I'art hi piaki*. 
i'oriugal, the Great Earth(]iiake of JAtthon, Faru^ Scnturalf 
C’aHcaex, slight daiuagu at most of the tiiwna in 
Portugal, HeviUct St, Lucar, Xcrcs^ strong in oouth 
Spain ; tiua wa ves 111 M. 

Simin, Liahon 11 M. 

Spain, Gibraltar II M. 

hhiglaud (llercfordshire) 1 M. A VV. 

U.S. A., New England, provinces of (MnssachusettH and 
New Jlamiishij'e), alao at New \’ork, PhiLidelphia, 
Chesapeake Bay in Maryland, Annapolis, also at 
Halifax, Lake St. George J1 M. 

Spam, Gibraltar 1 M. 

Azores, seismic or volcanic ? M. 

Morocco, Mequinez^ slight shocks were felt along Rhine, the 
in the Breisgau, at Aix in Savoy 111 M. 
Switzi*rland, Brieg, Valais I B. 

Throughout Switzerland and parts of France, Bavaria, 
Swabia, the Tyrol, the Italian iVlps, Turin, Milan, 
I'iiKltnont, Savoy, Naples, Brieg and the Valais, 
the whide chain of the Alps and .lura, Chiavonna, 
Aigle, Lake Geneva, OlUa, Nalria 11 M. 
Switzerland, BrUg^ also violent shocks the whole country 
round, also Oshon and Algnrbia, Algarve ? HI M* 
Germany and Belgihm, Lower Rhine, Macstricht, Sedan, 
Br\iascl$, lAi^ge, Chesn^e and Cologne 1 M. 
Switzerland, Brieg I M. 

Italy, Ancona I B. 
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1750 Jan. 2 A U China (KhiiiK»u), Htichtm Fu ; (Chobkiang), Tunghaiang 
ill <*}iiah»ing Fu, iluohon Fu 11 llo. 

17.50 Jan. 2 In imul. Hallymoiv 1 M. A \V. 

1750 Jan. 15 SwitKiM'land, Hriog 1 M. ^ 

1750 1<Y»h. IH Till' Aljis, parta <if Franrt* and Oarniany, NcdhorlaiulH, 

ICngland, lN»r(\igat, lA^e, ('ologtui 1 M. 

1750 Fob. 10 SwilKorland, Biivg I M. « 

1750 Mar. II Portugal, Liabon II M. 

17.50 April 111 llaly, l*udua, V'orona and TrevUa 1 M. 

1750 Aug. 17 Ilal>. Padiui 1 B. 

1750 Aug. 25 Jap.in (Ond) 1 Mi. 

1750 Oct. 22 llaly, NnpIvMt Calabria, Sicily and Oivoco 1 B. 

1750 Hilna'ia, Kanitchalka 111 M. A (). 

1750 1 INirtugal, Cat»eaoh, i^ltil ra, ColarrH, 0/.yrai ? and uSiczita^ra / 

II M. 

1750 Doc. 7 China (Kiangai), Jaochtm Fu. Juiclum Fu ; (Chohkiang), 

ChiahMing Fu, Jlucluui Fu 11 Ho. 

1750 Ihr. Ill China (Anhui), lluicliou Fu, Chihchou Fu 1 Ho. 

1757 Fob. 22 Kcuador, Hilacunga 111 B.S. 

1757 Mar. IS Pnriugal, Llabim, (.'a.Mmcii II M. 

17.57 Ajiril or May 15 M<*ro<*oo, Sab'c on llio coaai 1 M. 

1757 July 0 Throughout tin* Ay.or<‘s, .1 nc/m (Trrccira), iHland of St. 

George : »ea \vaveb HI M. 

1757 July 10 Throughout the Azoren, Norte Grande, iMland of St. George, 

Island of Topo 11 M. Hoc alaive. 

1757 Aug. 0 Italy, Syraeuae 11 B. 

1757 Dec. 14 Weal Indies, Cuba, Santiago I O.D. 

Bi^inning of 

1758 January North Africa, Coinf/oa/tiic and at 7'unM HI M. 

1758 Dec. 3 A 4 Turkey, (\uiHUintinople 1 M. 

1758 Dec. 0 Russian Lapland, along the White Sea, at Kola* and thu 

eiiviiHiUH 1 M. M. A O, give H 
1760 Mur. 30 Italy, Piuerolo (Turin) H B. 

1750 June 20 and Mexico, frequent violent shocks ; volcano Jorullo formed 
following days in (Miohoacan) HI 0.13. 

1750 June 20 Turkey, Salonica and the town of rhi^ippopolia 1 M. 

1750 Aug. 10 France, Bordeaux, Limoges and (Linunihin) 1 M. 

1750 Sept. 28 A 20 Mexico, the region round S. Peilro de Jorullo I M. 

1750 Oct. 30 Asia Minor, Alepiai, Damascus, Trhxili, coasts of 

Syria, Valley of liaalbek, the cirntre being at Saphet ; 
at Acre the b<>u rcNie 111 M. 

1750 Nov. 20 A 28 Asia Minor, Aleppo, Saphet, Damascus, Tripoli, coast 
of Syria 11 M, 

1750 Dec. 22 Sweden, Gothenburg, Joukbping, (Erebro ? and Cluncor ? 

1700 Mar. 25 China (Kansu), Chenyuan in Ching (Circuit I Ho. 

1781 3Iur. 31 Spain and Portugal, Lisbon, Oporto, felt us far ns Madrid, 

Santa CU*uz m Barbary, Bordeaux in France, Amster- 
dam in Holland, Cork in Ireland, Funchal in Madeira, 
and in the Azores II M. 

1781 April 5 lUily, Montecossino (Caserta) I B. 

1781 April 0 North Africa, Burbary, Santa (Vuz I M. 

1781 Dec. 0 (^>iitTal Asia, north-west of Altai, Shulbinsk, Sendimlatinsk, 

lianioul to XTst-Kamenogorakl 1 M. 

1782 April 2 India, felt all over Bengal, Arracau, and Buinnah, Pegu, 

north-east coast of Bay of Bengal elevated along a 
length of 100iidh*s, Brahmaputra to Calcutta, Dacca, 
Ghirotty, Chittagong and iMkar Tsohurak II M. 
A Ol. 

1782 April 17 Italy, Mugello (Tusmuy) II B. 

1782 July Italy, Cossamlcciola (Ischial 1 B. 

1782 Oct. 0 Italy, Puggio, Picenze and other placiis in (Aquila) II B. 

1782 Oct. 31 Jaimii (Sado) 11 O. 

1782 Nov. 8 Sii^n, Aquik\ II M. 

1762 Nov, 8 VVest Indies, Jamaica I M. 

1783 Janiiai*y Colombia, Department ol Cuuca I O.D. 

1783 Feb. to June Italy, Bronte, PaJ^ermo, Nicolosi (Cjilatiia) t connected 
with opc^ng of a crater 1 B. 

1708 June 28 Hungary, Comom, Kaab, Peath, Buda, Kerepaa, Tsmeftsor, 

Belgrade, Leobersdorf II M. A Ka. 
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1763 

July 29 

1763 

Aug. 9 

1763 

Sept. 1 

1763 

^)i*oi*mher 

1764 

June 4 

1764 

June 27 

1764 

Oct. 12 

1764 

Dec. 2 A: 3 

1766 

April 

1766 

May 19 

1766 

Si'pt. 2 

1766 

S.-pt. 3 

1765 

Oct. 24 

1766 

Fei.. 28 

1760 

Mar. 6 

1760 

April 5-21 

1706 

May 22 

1760 

June 11 

1766 

July 24 ? 

1766 

Aug. 6 

1766 

Aug. 26 

1766 

End of Sept. 

1766 


1766 

Oct. 21 

1706 

Dec. 7 

1766 

Dec. 24-25 

1767 

Jan. 12 

1767 


1767 

Jan. 21 

1767 

Feb. 8 

1767 

Feb. 7 

1767 

April 13 

1767 

May 26 

1707 

J uue 4-6 

1767 

July 1 1-16 

1767 

July 11 & 24 

1707 

Nov. 13 

1768 

Feb. 27 

1768 

Mar.- April 

1768 

April 3 Ac 4 

1768 

May 16 

1768 

Dct. 19-20 

1769 

May 1 

1769 

Aug. 29 

1769 

Oct. 24 

1709 

Nov. 18 

1769 

Nov. 

1770 

January 

1770 

End of Jan. 

1770 

June 3 

1770 

June 


Ilunf^ary* Comornt also at Haab III M. 

Hunf^ury, Ua^ib 11 M. 

Moluccas II M. 

(^hiiia (yuiiriari), Chittngehuan in ('h<*Tij4rhmnB Fu, JIohIiI, 
Tunghia m Lilian Fu III lb». 

India, on tho btinkM of th<‘ OangoH 11 M. A' Ol. 

(3iinii (Kiangsii), lAshui in Kiangning Fn, Hnrhoii Fu, 

• Ohangchoii l^i 11 llo. 

Az(m*H, Fagal il M. 

Hungary, Pctcrwnradin I M. 

JVnIral Anwrlcn, San Salvador, San Cristoval, llopango, 
San Martin, San PiMlro-lV'riilapam* San Fartolome- 
PtM'ulapdla III Mon. 

Franco, French Hule of Wn* l*yrt*iie(*s I M. 

China tShonsi), Fenghaiaiig Fu I Ho. 

Cliina (Chehkiang), ( king uing in (Uiuohou Phi 111 II»k 

OuHlcniala, Mexico, Tehuaniepee ? Suchiltepi^qm^z 111 
Mon. 

Swollen (Hallaud), HaratoelT I M, 

Japan, Oshiii, Awoinori, Tauniga III Mi. 

Iceliind, Suuihland ; three fnniiH tell in DlfuH, Arnesayala ; 
eruption of ITi'clii 1 Th. 

Turkey, CgrtHtaiUinople and Rcweral ol ht»r towns J I M. 

W‘‘hl indies. Janiniea, Port Royal and Citiuit Santiago 111 

M. 

O recce, Zanl e and <U>phalonia II P. 

Austria, Hungary, Turkey, Vienna, S. Marguerita, Con- 
Mtaniinoph, Adrianoplet (lallipidi. Salon iea, Smyrna, 
Enos, TeneiloH and Urussa 11 M. 

Wi*st Indies, Mart inh|ue, Pierre II M. 

West Indies, Cuba, SL Jago or Santiago III M. 

Armenia, Pasin, Hassan II M. & O. 

Vc'iu'ZU'dii, Cumana and Cantvas ; Nt‘W (iranada. Island 
<»f Trinidad, Surinam and all the nort li-eastern 
portion of S. America 111 M. 

2h. I5m., (i.M.T. Philippines. Manila I S.M. 

Italy, P\>ligiio and Noreia (Perugia) J B. 

Turkey, Constantinople 1 M. 

Italy, Ifcotar<» m Ischia 1 B. 

Italy, Fivi/zviuo (Tuscany) II B. 

7th, I7h. 5m., (I.M.T. Philippines, Manila and neigh- 
bouring provlnci^ j S.M. 

Italy (Ligurio), (lenoa and other places I B. 

(Germany, Oollvi, l/assel, Gottingen, Ifelmstadt, Mul- 
hausen, Uolhenburg I M. 

Italy, Val di Lanzo (Piedmont) I B. 

Italy, Spoleto (Perugia) II B. 

Italy, Luzzi, S. Agata In (Josenza and felt as far os Galli- 
poli II B. 

Greece, Island of Cophalonla, Zante, St. Maura III M. 

7h. 2Gm., G.M.T. Philippines, S. Luzon, Manila and 
neighiiotirlng provinri*s I S.M. 

Anstria, Vienna, Neuotadl^ Priwhurg, BischolTswenler and 
Preliierg 1 M, ^ Ila. 

China (Kansu), Chenvuan in Chingchou Circuit I Ho. 

Mexle.o, Mexico, Puebla and Vera (Vu7 II O.B. 

England, ManoheHL»r I M. A W. 

Italy, Santa Sofia (Florence) II B. 

Turkey, Bagdad III M. Partly hurricane. 

Japan {flguqn) II O. 

Silieria, Irkutsk and Sidonginsk I M. 

France*, Avignon and noar Roquemaurr. and Bedarrides 
II M. 

Scotland, Inverness I M. * W. 

China (Anhui), Chiblii in Huichou Pu ; (Kiangsi), Pengtse 
in ChlurhlangJ^u I Ho. 

Greece, Hi. Manpar799 houses destroyed HI M. 

West Indies, VVeetaru part of 8t. Domingo, Port-au-Prince 

in M. 

Italy, Beggio (Calabria and Moesina) 1 B. 
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A.D. 

1770 

Nov. 3 

1770 

Dec. 27 

1771 

Jan. 8 

1771 

.Jan. 28- April 

1771 

Feb. 1 

1771 

First half c»r 
Feb. 

1771 

Aug. 7 

1771 

Sept. 3 

1771 

Get. 3 

1772 

.lull. 2 

1772 

Pel). IH 

1772 

April 5 

1772 

Aug. 

1772 

Sept. 13 

1772 

Get. 

1772 

Dec. 5 

1772 

1773 

Jan. 

1773 

Jan. 10-24 

1773 

Jan. 27 A 2S 

1773 

Pel). 24 

1773 

April 12 

1773 

May 12 

1773 

May 

1773 

June 3 

1773 

July 20 

1773 

Nov. 25 

1773 

Dee. 31 

1774 

Jan. 20 A 27 

1774 

Mar. 4 

1774 

April 

1774 

July 

1774 

St'pt. 10 

1774 

Gei. to Nov. 

1775 

Mar. 17 

1775 

June to July 

1775 

July 1 A 2 

1776 

Oct. 22 

1775 

Pec. 30 

1770 

Feb. 27 

1770 

Mar. 20 

1776 

April 21 to 
May 12 

1776 

July 9 A 10 

1776 

Aug. 4 

1776 

Nov. 28 

1776 

Dec. 9 

1776 

D<*c, 

n7e-7H 

1777 

Jan. 20 

1777 

1777 

Kob. 7 


Haxony, Hchomberg I M. 

Italy, Upper Valtli^mo (Tuscany) I B. 

Italy, lieghorn 1 I). 

Italy, AlHa in OiintM* I B. 4 

FhHJippim*s, H. Luzon, Manila (Ilizal, Cnvito and Laguna) 
II S.M. 

West Indies, Mfirtinique, Si. Pierre^ Port Uaj/dl I M. 
Sllierta, Th»* Ostrog of Toiinkiskinskoi ? near Zaiwin Nor 
I M. 

West hulli'H, .lamalca I M. 

Wt'sl indies. St. Oomingt) If P. 

Fr/nire, P/irthenay, Department of Deux-H«Wres II M. 
Uiissinn Lapland, in the nelghhimrlMMal of Kola I M. 
Portugal, L^bon I M. 

Uhina (Yunnan), Fammw, Tall Pu III Ifo. 

Switzerland, in the Tyrol I M. 

Prance (llaHsea-Pyr^n^ra), Arudy I M. 

Siberia, Irkutsk, rk'lengiiisk and Kiakhta I M. & O. 
Caucasia, Bc^chtau mountaitw I M. 

Mor<^cco, at. Old Fez II M. 

Pruuc<*, TuMlc nc.ir Cliiussayes (Dauphiny), ValiHSaa, 
I^i Garde, Mont.<^litnar, St. Andtkd and Vlvlers 

I M. 

Hungary and S<*rvia, Semlin atul Bidgrade I M, 

France, <3biUKsnyi^ I M. 

Spain and Africa, Oidiz, Jtotji, S. Marui, Pf)rt Royal, Lis- 
bon, Madriil, Malaga, Gibraltar, Salee and Tmi^icra 

II M. 

Greece, Corfu II M. 

Guat<>n)ala Ilf Mon. 

Oua1«*in.*jla, *S7. ♦M^/o or Santiago ; 5,000 to 8,000 families 
lost their lives III M. 

GuaU'iaala and t’fiile, Santiago in Guatemala, Copiapo in 
Chile III M. A Mon. Tills and the two previous 
entries probably refer to the sanu' event.. 

France, Claitssayes 11 M. 

France, Mont^auphin I M. 

Prussia (Silesia), Itatibor I M. 

Italy, Parum I M. A H. 

Foniiosa, Shoka, Kagi I H. 

Ci'iitral America, Snlviwlor, Jluizurar, lliiitza, Mexico? 
Pam'/awafco, alHo coast from Ajajutk and the 
Cordilleras III Mtm. 

Switzerluml, Altdorf and Stironzen II M. 

China (Kiaugsu), Chingpu, Sungchiang in Hunohiang Fii 
I IIo. 

Chile, Valpivraiao I Mon. 

China, Yunnan, Chuhsiung Fu I TTo. 

Quatenialn III M. Possibly the same earthquake as 
the one recorded for 1773 
Corsica, Vico I M, 

France, Toulouse, Alencon, Havre, Caetft St. Lo and 
FaUise I M. 

MalU I M. 

Italy, Ricti (Perugia and in the Abruzzi) II B. 

Meodoo, 8. and W. to Acapulco II M. A O.B. 

Austria and Italy, Trieste, Ijaibaoh, Traniontl (Udine), 
V<*nioe ntid in the Friuli 1! M. A B. In Ititly I 
France, (7arciussone (Dept, de I’Aude) I M. 

Gennany, Mannheim 1 M. 

SibiTia, Bargtizin Fort, Transbaikalia I M. A O, , 
Foi*mosa, Kivgi 111 TT. 

Italy, Celia and Abliadin, S. Salvatore, Radloofaui (Tus- 
cany) I B. 

I*epu, lihna I H..T, 

Mexle«», Jallseo I O.B. 

Switzerlaiul. Lucerne, Sameti I M, 
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A.n. 


1777 

Aug. 19 

1778 

Jan. 18 

1778 

^Peb. 14 

1778 

•jum* 10 

1778 

July 3 

1778 

Oct. 1 

1778 

Oct. 3 
Nov. 12, 13, 

1778 

and 14 

1779 

Jan. 25 

1779 

June and July 

1779 

Aug. 1 

1779 

Aug.-lb'O. 

1779 

Oct. 20 

1779 

Nov. 8 

1779 

Dec. 17 

1780 

Jan. 27 

1780 

Peb.-Mar. 3 

1780 

April 18 

1780 

April-May 

1780 

May 

1780 

Bi'ginning of 
Octol>er 

1780 

Oct. 2 
April 4 or 

1781 

July 17 

1781 

April 13 

1781 

J un(‘ 3 

1781 

1782 
1782 

S<‘'pt. 10 

1782 

Pel). 25 

1782 

May 1 5 

1782 

Miy 22 

1782 

July to Aug. 

1782 

Aug. 15 

1782 

Aug. 22 

1782 

Aug. 23 

1782 

Sept. 24 

1782 

End of Dec. 

1783 

Feb.-Mnr. 

1783 

Mar. 4 

1783 

Mar. 28 

1783 

April 1 1 

1783 

April 22 

1783 

April 10 

1783 

July 28 

1783 

Aug. 5 

1783 

Nov. 15-18 

1783 

End of Doc. 

1784 

Mar. 20 

1784 

Mar. -April 

1784 

Good Friday 

1784 

May 13 

1784 

July 23 

1784 

July 20 


1784 Early in Aur. 


Italy, S«»ra in Caacrta I B. 

Traiiavlvaiila, TTennnTinHta«lt and tni tho V»ordcrs of 
(Moldavia and Walachia), Kronufadl IT M. 

Japan JAki, Bllrhii, Bin^o) II O. 

Asia Mitifjr, Hmyrna II M. 

Ania Minor, Smyrna II M. 

Asia Minor, Smyrna I M. 

AMia Minor. Smyrna 1 M. Oont iniiali4in of Oct. 1. 

Spain, Oranada I M. 

Vom‘y.u«‘la, (\tracca8 I M. 

Italy, lloloKi^a If M. A B. 

Siharia, Irkutsk, Balat^ansk, Si'lrnfjinsk I M. A O. 

Italy, l\>riiro, Naples, Massa and Somsito I 11. 

Pranro, St. (iiisma in the I•vr»•n4•^*a 1 M. 

.lapau (Hiitsuma, OHumi) f O. 

Japan (Smht) T O. 

MalU I M. A B. 

Persia, Tabriz II M. 

Japan, Toklo I O. 

Italy, Sicily (Calabria), IJpari Islanda 1 B. 

.lapiin, C^lHhima or Kurile iHlanda 11 O. 

Island of (^andia ; 13 vilbigos disAppi'iinsl III M 
Wc*st Indies, Jaftiaic/i, Savanna, Liii Mar 11 1*. 


Italy, Pac'iiza and Korli (Emilia) II B. 

Italy, Isbind of Ponza I B. 

Italy, irrbaTiia. Sunt Anjjelo, Apacchio, Piobicco, Cagh 
Pabuvnts (‘U*. (Marclu's) and I<*hh violent over a lar^n 
surround iTi(< area III B. 

Italy, OaravaK^io, Trevifxlio, Carsano (Loinbatslv) I B. 
Ih'rii and Venezuehv, Arequipa, (*umana II O.T). * 
W<>at Indies, Cuba I 0.1). 

It lily, Ortona (Chieti) 1 B. 

llunj^ary, in the county of (Trentarhin) TI M. 

Arff<*ntina, Mendoza I Mon. 

China (Chidikiang), lluchoii Kii ; (l\innp:su), Siichou Pu, 
SunKchiarif^ Pu I Ho. 

Prance, Grenobl** I M. 

.lapan, Tokio ; (Sa^and) 11 Mi. 

.Taimn, Tokio, Odawara; (Uzen, Ilffo) III Ml. 

Italy, Monteporzio in (Liaiinm) I H. 

Hungary, Oomorn II M. 

Italy (Calalirla and Messina) and felt throughout Sicily and 
eastwards to Qalipoli in Apulia III B. 

Japan, Tokio I Mi. 

Greece, Zantq, CephaUmia, and 8t. Maura II P. 
Hungary, Oimopn II M. 

Hungary, Comom, along the Danube, llaal), Pn»aburg, 
Pesth, Buda, Odeinhurg, Estherhaz TI M, 
Philippines, N.W. Mindanao, around Dapitan Bay, 
Dapitan I S.M. 

Austria, Val di l^»dro (Troni) in tho Tyrol I B. 

Japan (Shlnano), Eastom Province's i Ml. 

Italy, Torroronggiore (Poggia) I B. 

OiiaUnnala 11 M. 

Austria, Prague, tho clrele of Leiitmeritz and the circle 
of Saaz as far as Eger, Du,r I M. 

Italy, Ariccla (Ijatium) I B. 

Chile, Arica, ValU'V of Tamho II Mon. 

Peru, Arecyjipa, the districts of Cmtutna and Moquefftm 


Turkey, iu the Pfusohalik of Erzenim and the clt/y of 
fCrzingam ; 5,P0<) people injured II I M. 

W«t Indies, St. Domingo, Port-au-Prince, Goave, tji'ogana 
II M. 

Armenia, Krivarit oxtondiiig to Erzorum, Mu^h and 
Chtrgur III M. A O. 
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A.D. 

17K4 Auff. 14-10 Iceland, Southliind, AniGSsyHla, Rangraraysla ; many 
hundred fnitiis and some ihouMind houaou fell III 
Th. 

ReghininK of 

1784 Hi'pt. OrfMHM*, (^ephnlnnia^ Ht. Maura and Argtm I M. 

17H'1 Oct. Italy, (^iKHOiiza (Calnhrin) 1 R. 

1784 Doc. r» or 

1780 Nov. 20 France (Vosgoa), NoufchA.teau, RoucAux I M. 

178ri .Inn. 30 (Irooro, Patras II P. 

178r» Fob. 23 RuHHin, Mosdock on Iho Torok and tht* country round, 

KlMbir. .\strnkhan and tb«* onvirons 1 M. 

1780 Mar.-April China (FHikion), Nannn in (ihuaiichou Fu I Ho. 

I78r» May 13 Chinn (Ki/nigsu), Plyang in llsnchou Pu, Yuhnion II 

Pa. 

1785 .luno 26 Mexico, Cholula In Puebla and Chilapa in Guorrorn IT 

O.H. 

1785 .luly Italy, Coztmza I H. 

1785 July 11 W(«t Indie'S, Antigua II P. 

1785 July 12 7.45 a.in. Ccdiiinbia, Rogota, Ibagii^ II 0.1). 

1785 Aug. 22 Austria (Moravia ami Hib»Hla), 7f/i/i7>or niid P/rss II M. 

1785 Hopt. 12 Italy, Val di Husa ( l*iodniont) II R. 

1785 Oct. 1-2 Austria, IJnK, Gallnoukit'chesi and other pbioos in the 

neigh bonrhoewl I M. 

1785 Oct. 2 & 9 Italy, Piedelueo, Roiiacmiisto, Papigno and neighbour- 

ing towns in (PeTugia) II R. 

1786 Doc. 4 Mexico, Acapulco II Ro. 

1785 Formosa, Hozan I If. 

1786 Fi‘b, 5 Greece, Ceirfu, 120 lives lost, Argos III M. 

1786 Feb. 15 Transylvania, Xlausenburg I M. 

1786 Fob. 27 All over Upper Hll<*sia, Poland, IIimgAry, Moravia, and 

Rohotnia, from Brunn to (?racf>w, Schwechwitz 1 
M. 

1786 . Mar. 6 A Italy, PfUli* Naso, Tindari and other places in Mtsteina, 
.luly 24 and also in Calabria III B. 

1780 April 7 It^aly, Milan, Monz^i., Borgatno and other pUiei's in (Ijoni- 

bardy) I B. 

1786 Juno to July China (Hsuchuan), Chuiigohing Fu ; (Yunnan), Tongyueh 
in Yungchang Fu I ITo. 

1786 July Uj Oct. It^ily, LucoHy and 4»lscwhere in Aquibi IT R. 

1780 July 26 China, Hi near Kuldja II Pa. 

1780 Aug. 11 tbiglaiid, Cumberland and North Lancashire I M. A W. 

1780 Ntiv. 24 Ibiiy, Alba In (Cuiioo) and luljacent L^iwus I R. 

178<I Doc. 3 Hungary and Silesia, Tarnowitz, Pli«s, Rrieg, Ratihor, 

L'obschutz, Neisso 1 Jta. 

1786 Dec. 23 China (Hunan), Yuanchiaiig, Lungyang, Changtc in 

C'hangto Fu I Ho. 

1786 Doc. 26 Italy, Rimini II B. 

1786 U. S. A., Alaska, Pavloff, with volcanic eruption III F.R. 

1786 Java, district of Ratur, Djam}mng III M. 

1787 Feb. Chile, Castro I Mon. 

1787 Mar. 2.3 Peni, Are(|uina I Mtm. 

1787 Mar. 28- April 3 Mi'xicf), conlro near San Marcos, Acuipuloo, A3aitla, 
Igualapa, TeoHtlan in Oaxaca, Miclutacan and south 
Li Tehuantepec; sivv waves III O.B. A Bo. 

1787 May 13 I2th, 22h. G.M.T. Philippines, Panay IsLaud, Provinces 

of (Iloilo and Antiqu4'), Buenavista II M.M. 

1787 July 13 12th, 23h. G.M.T, Philippines, Piinay lHlan4l, Provinces 

of (Iloilo, Capiz, Antique) and Guirnlirus III .S.M. 

1787 July 16-26 Italy, Ferrara I R. 

1787 Oct. I A 21 W4'st Indies, Jamaica, Kingtitoirn and Port Royal I M. 

1787 Dec. 26 Italy, P4)ppl (Arezzo) I R. 

1788 Borvia, Vranj4*, Mostanloa, Riatohao III O.D. 

1788 Spring Asia Minor, Palu III M. A O. 

1788 April 18 Italy, Fano in (Pesaro) I R. 

1788 Juno Gt .Tuly China (Yunnan), Tungchuan Fu I ITo, 

1788 July 22 AUmtian Islands HI M. A O. 

1788 Oct. 12 W(«t Indim, St. Lucia : UOO Uves lost HI M. 

1788 Oct. 20 Italy, Tolmezzo (Uiline), throughout (Friuli), Venice and 

Padua II M. 

1788 End of Deo. Hungary, Carlowitz II M. 
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A.O. 

17811 

Jan. 19 

17811 

May to June 

1789 

^ June 10 

17811 

S('pt. 30 

179(1 

Mar. 18 

17110 

1790 

Mar. 21 

17110 

April Y 

17110 

A]n‘il 0 

17110 

April 2tl 

1790 

May 19 

1790 

July 2t» 

1700 

Sept. 2 1 

1790 

(Jet. 8 

1790 ? 

1791 

Jan. 1 

1791 

Jau. 

1791 

April 15 

1791 

May 10 

1791 

Aug. 29 

1791 

Oct. 11 

1791 

Oct. 12 

17111 

Oct. 13 

17111 

Nov. 14 

1791 

Nov. 2 

1791 

Ih'C. 

1792 

Mar. 2 

1792 

Mar. 23 

1792 

June 24 

1792 

July 20 

1792 

July 20 

1792 

Aug. 23 

1702 

1708 

17118 

1798 

July 24-25 

1798 

Aug. 7 

1793 

S«'pt. 28 

1794 

Feb. 0 

1704 

Fob. 

1794 

Mar. 14 

1704 

Mar. 20 

1794 

Mny-Juui* 

1794 

June 0 A 80 

1704 

Juno 7 

1704 

June 12 

1704 

Juno 18-18 

1794 

Oet. 11 

1794 

Nov. 26 

1705 

May 23 

1706 

Aug, 5 

1706 

Aug. 15 

1796 

Aug. 

1796 

Feb, 4A5 


Miilta II ().I>. 

<’hina ( Vuniuiu), TuukIwu, Ning in Lilian Ku, Chougchiaiig 
Ku 1 iJo. 

lot'Liiul, Skalholt, Ai'nr’iHsyala, Tingvallavatn III M. 
A Th. 

Italy, di (\iatello^ Solci, Cerlmia, Linie ami other 

. places in (IVrugia) IJ I H. 

Tvialta 11 M. 

Italy, Tolniey//.n (Fdino) 11 H. 

Italy, Malta II B. 

TKnly, Val tli ('affitniscUa (Mi'sania) 11 B. 

Th(i Bjinnel, all Tran.HyIv<ima, aa far as (\)nMlaTitinople, 
Jinmnut JaHny, KanimrcL^ Jiiu'harcHt I M. M. 
A O. give 111 

M(‘xio(i (V'ifa I’mz), Cordt/bOt Oaxaca and Mexico 11 

O.B. 


(^hile, Tucapel I Mon. 

Italy, Pontremoli (Maasa) I B. 

Veno'Auela, <>’araccaa I P. 

S^mth coast of Spain and North Africa, Omn, Parthagena, 
Malaga, Santa I-V and Malta IT M. 

U.S.A., (>alitorma, Inyo (’ounty 111 K.U. 

Japan, Tokio I O. 

Italy, Aqiiila II H. 

Silieria, Ni7jm<*>lvanitchatka 11 M. A O. 

O.S.A., Oonm*Hicut, Hridgeptirt and Hart fi>rd I P.U. 
Hungary, Pri*«ftbui*g and the country round 1 M. 

Italy, lu)liguo (Pmoria) I B. 

Italy, Monteleoue and surrounding plices 111 B. 

Italy, C^upri I B. 

('hina (Shantung), VVeuting, Jungch(^ng in Tougchou Ku 
1 Ho. 


llreece. Island of Zanto ; shocks continued six weeks HI 


M. A P. 


Canada, St. Paul’s B;iy in the St. Lawrenco I M. 
lOngland, Uueest* r, I’jinei.In, BiggU*Hwado, BodfurdsHiro 
I M. AW. 


Japan (Uizen) II Mi. 

('hina (Kiangsu), Suchou, Ch(*ritHe in Suchou Ku 1 IIo. 
Formosa, Kugi III It. 

Italy, Strettiira In Spoleto 1 B, 

Siherla, nvtropavJoitaK, Nizhnf-Kavdchatlca^ raraianka and 
all the east coast of Kamtrhatkn II M. A O. 

Chile, Li/i Serena I Mon. 

Tiirior, Cot^pang II M. 

West Indh'H, St. Doniingo II M. 

Italy, Ventolt4*ne, one of the Pontine iHlands I B. 
Chile, Arica I Mon. 

England, Sjdlshury and Sh.ifteshury 1 M. A W. 

Austria, Vienna, Styria, Brunn, and Lettben^ Grniz, also 
in th»* Mnrzthal 11 M. 

(’hina (Yunnan), Tali 1 ITo. 

Busaia, Coaan or Kasan HI M. 

Peru, IJma I H.J. 

China (Yunnan), Yiliang in Y'unnnn Fu HI ITo. 

Italy, Tramonti, Socchieve, and oHn*r iilaeos in (Udine) 
II B. 

Austria, Trt'sle 1 B, 

Italy, Ariano (Avellino) I B. 

Jt-aly, Portirl, Umna and Naples, preceiling an eruption 
of Vl'HUViUH 1 B. 

Indh'H, Jamaica, Kingston I P. 

.lax>an, Tokio 1 Mi. 

Moxic4i, Oa,raeat Puebla H O.B. 

China ((vhihli), Lnan in Yungiung Fu, Tungkuang in 
Ilochien PSi III- IIo, 

Italy, Han (Jregorio in (Ijatium) I B. 

FomuHsa, Kagi II II. 

Italy, Flort'iicc and Arexxo I B, 
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A.D. 

1796 

Fob. 26 

1796 

Mai*. 18 

1706 

Mar. 30 

1796 

Oct. 22 

1796 

1797 

Feb. 4 

Between Feb. 11 

1797 

and Mar. 7 

1797 

Aug. 5 

1797 

Aug. -Sept. 

1707 

D<‘C. 1 A. 1 1 

17S>8 

Feb. 2 

1798 

Mar. 14 

1798 

May 23 

1708 

May 26 

1798 

July 8 

1798 

Nev. 7 

1799 

Jan. 2.5 

1709 

F<‘b. 6 

1790 

Feb. 10 

1799 

Mar. 1 

1790 

May 29 

1799 

June* -Inly 

1799 

July 28 

1709 

Aug.-Hept. 

1799, 

end nf 

1800 

Feb, 4 

1800 

F«*b. 26 

1800 

Mar. 8 

1800 

Mar. 20-21 

1800 

Oct. 17 

1800 

Dec. 29 

1801 

Jan. 1 

1801 

July 

1801 

Oct. 5 

1801 

Oct. 8 

IHOl 

Befdnning of 
Dect*nil»er 

1801* 

2 

•1802 

Jan 17 

1802 

Fob.-Mar. 

1802 

May 12 

1802 

Aug. 16 

1802 

Oct. 20 


1802 

Nov.-Dee. 

1802 

Nov. 

7 

1802 

Nov. 

8 

1802 

Nov 

20 

1802 

Doc. 

28 

1802 



1803 




Asia Minnr» espt'cially at Ii.itakia ; 1,500 porishi>d III 
M« 

Italy, Cartaitiicciola (Ischia) 11 H. 

Chili*, <\i|>inpii, Vall*»n;ir III Mon. 

ICily, IVrrara, Mctlicina (Uolo^nii) I H. 

IMiilippiuoH. H. Lu/oti, Maniln (Ri/..*il) Ml H.M. 

Eouailor, Quito, Rtolunnhu, Lilticiipga, Aiiibati> ; 40,000 
])crishi*d ill M. 

I'hilippinos, Mamla I S.M. 

tHiina (t'hihli), L\utn in Vunjj:i>int? Fu, I'hi in HhuTiH<*n Pu 
III ]lo. Hi^c* 1705, Auk* •'*» 

('hhm (Yunnan), BhihpitiK In Jjiiian Fu I llt>. 

Vi*Tu»zu<*la, Cumanut ('annco ami tho surrouiulitiK oounlry J 
10,000 lives litai 111 M. & P. 

Salvador, San Salviuha*, Cuscallau 111 Mon. 

France, Dept, of M«*ui*th(*, Sarri'K'iciiiini'H, Rlinstel, Ultche 
I M. 

Russia (Perm), Kungur and vlllaKivi of Pi‘rin, Oka and 
Wrkhoturie district 1 M. O. 

Italy, Siena MR. 

Japan (Kaga) II O. 

l<Vanee, Borde.iux and the count r> round 1 M. 

\Vi*8t Cijast of FraiuM* at Rouen, Naid^'s, Tm Vend^Ct 
Hordeaux, i'a4‘n and in ,l«*rhey 11 M. 

(luemsey 1 M. /(t \V. 

France, AvigTion 1 1 M. 

China (Shantung), Wenteng, JungcheTig in Tengchi»u Fu 
I Ho. 

Italy, Jir(»Hi*la, Cremona, Vicen7.a I B. 

China (Chihli), Yungfiing, Lmyu in Yungrilng Fu I Ho. 
Itjily, Cainorino, San (hm^io, (%sis'ipalomi)o III B. 
t^hina (Yunnan), Shthping in Linan Fu, t^hiangchuan in 
Clieugchiang Fu, llsinping in Yuanchang I llo. 
t^domhia and VVnn*7.u<*bi, (\iriago, Tmxillo III Mon, 
Coloiuliia, V'(*m*7.Uidii and Fcimdor 111 O.D. Same as 
above ? 

Portugal, Issbon I M. 

Mi'Xico, Mexico Citf/* Mixtcca in (Oaxaca), Coruida in 
(Puebla), Morelos, Vi»ra Cruz 111 O.H. 

(.'hiuu (Chihli), Luaii, <7bangli in Y'ungping Fu I Ho. 
Franc**, Kaux-Chaudi's and some other places in the 
V^ilh*y 4>f O^au in the Pyn’m*c« I M. 

Italy, Valletri in (Latium) I B. 

Chile, Lia SjTc'iia II I Mon. 

Hwed<*n, Kskilstuna in Soderniannland II M. 

Mexico, Oaxac^i. Ill O.B. 

Italy, Bologna I B, 

Austria, Laibach in Cariiiola and A'f/cr I M. 

11 al^', Burdi in Placen7.a I H. 

Snain, Torre <le la Mata and 'rorp**vieia I M. 

(aina (Yunnan), Yvnmtn^ La}wchiung in Tali Fu III 
Ho. 

ILily, A'oncino, GnIUgnano, Uonianengo and other t-owns 
in Brescia 111 K. 

Vene7*uelji, Cumana II P. 

Austria, Hungary, Hiissia, and Turkey, Con* 

nUmtinoplc (P<»ra),Tt*ansylvaniu, Wallachia, Moldavia, 
licrmaunttUUlU Temeswar, lamiherg. Kief, Aral, 
Tula, Moscow and St. Peti'itihurg 11 M. M. A; O. 
give III 

Chinn (Shantung), Ohuohi*ng in Chingchou Fu ; (Klangsi) 
Yutu, Kanchou Fu I Ho. 

At and around A1gie.rH, Jilidti/t II M. 

Gennany, Stmshurg and Weissernhurg I M. 

Turkey, CVinsiantiuitphs Galata and Pora I M, 

Japan (Sndo) ; sea waves III Ml. 

Aleutian Island II M. & O. 

F.cuadory N^w-Riobamba HI Ii.8. 
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1808 

Jan. 8 

1808 

Feb. 2 

1808 

April 25 

1803 

* St»pt. 1 

1803 

Oct. 20 

1804 

Feb. 

1804 

J line 8 

1804 

July 7 

1804 

Aug. 25 

1804 

Sept. 1(1 ‘ 

1804 

Ocl. 11 

1 804 

Oct. 18 

1805 

Mar. 21 

1805 

July Ifl 

1805 

July H 

1805 

July 20 

1805 

Aug. 

1805 

Oct. 13 

1806 

Jan. 2-3 

1806 

Feb. 12 

1806 

Mar. 24 

1806 

Mar. 25rApl. 3 

1800 

Mar. A Nov. 

1806 

AprU 0-10 

1806 

April 22 

1806 

June 10 

1806 

July 21 

1806 

Aug. 8 

1806 

Aug. 20 

1806 

Nov, -Dec. 

1806 

Nov. 1 

1800 


1800 

Doc. 1 

1807 

Jan. 22 

1807 

Mar. 30 

1807 

Nov. 10 

1807 

Nov. 18 

1808 

Feb. 

1808 

April 2 

1808 

April 13 

1808 

April 14 A 10 

1808 

May 17 

1808 

Aug. 1 

1808 

Oct. 20 

1801) 

Mar. 10 

1809 

April 5 

1800 

^iril 

1800 

Biay 3 

1809 

July 30 

1800 

Aug. 7 A 8 

1800 

y\ug. 14 

1800 

Aug. 25 

1800 

Winter 

1800 


1810 

Jon. 14 

1810 

Fob. 4 

1810 

Fob. 16 

IBIO 

Mar. 20 nr 25 

IKIO 

April 14 

1810 

Aug. 11 


Poland} Pieloatoki Oroduo 1 M. 

Franct*. MaraoiUen I M. 

Janaii, Tokiii I O. 

Tnain, Culnitta, liarahal} Hadriiiath 111 Ol. 

Oaut'aHia, 'rillis 1 M. 

Atislria, Hl,yi‘la 1 M. 

Jllpfocn', St. Maura, '/arilis PatrnR in M<u*'a II M. 
•laiian (Uko)} 8h(»uai III Mi. 

Spam (OiMiuida), Aliiinir i ami th<‘ siirpoumlinK dintrici of 
Malii^a and Carthagona. I'astvl del Popolo^ (’jiatillo, 
EnLr^ Oaliaa ami II M. 

Spain (Granada) 1 M. 

Oaucaaia, Tillia 1 M. Si O. 

It-aly, Val d'KlHa in Siomv 1 H. 

Annlria, Innabruck 1 M. 

0<d''Tu)ua, Honda, Magclalommstrotiiw II 0,1), Il.S. 
givoH 111 

Grooco, Island of Candia II li, 

Italy, FroMoloms Boiano, Vinchbitiiri) and throughout 
(Moliso) and «*iM far as Sali^no and Naples 111 U. 
China (('hihli), Lilian in ^ uiigping Fu ; (Honan), Chiyiian 
in lluuiching Fu I llo. 

Italy, NoLi, S. Maria di C. V. (Canorhi) 1 H, 

China (KiaiigHi), Ffngch*‘ng in Nanchang Pu, Chian Fu, 
lluichang in Kauohou Fu 11 lio, 

Italy, Novulliira, Cort‘oggio, oto. (Fniilia) I II. 

Midnight . C.H.A., (California, Sant/i Harnara 1 P.H. 
Muxiao, ZaputLiu in Jaliatro, Colimat Oaxaca, Mirhoacan, 
and tno ojuit lit O.H. 

Formowi, Shoka I H. 

Italy, lU‘gglo and oth<‘r placj-w in (tJiilabria) I II. 
Hibi'rla, Irkufhk I M. A (). 

Italy, const of Nice 1 1). 

Italy, Monti‘c.i8sino (C^aHindji) I II. 

Ruaaia, Kraanoy.*u‘8k 111 M. A O. 

Italy, Frascati, Genzauo, Nnnii, V(*ll<*tri in the hills of 
(lititium) 11 11, 

(/hina (Kiangsi), Fuchou Fu, Kanohon Fu I Tr«>. 

SiMiiii, Granada II M. 

Siilvador, San Salvador HI Mon. 

Peru, Lium I H..f. 

China (Kansu), (%euyuan in Ohingchou I Ho, 

Franco, in tho Northom part of the Piiy-dc'DAino I M, 
Italy, Traniutola, Sapoiiara (H>isilicjila) I Ti. 

Algiors II M. 

Mexico, Acapulco (Guorrom) II O.H. 

Itaty, Valli aol PeUicii and ChLsonc in Turin III B. 
India, Oalcutta, Chandernajforr I Ol. 

Franco and Switzovbuid, La 'Pour .’ind Lucoruo 1 M. 
Italy, Bri<|uoriisi|ue or Brichorasio 1 M. 

U.H.A., H.in Fr.incteco, LTi>pr*r Califonim 111 0.11. 

Italy, Ijr'ghorn I B. 

ItuHsia, Viitka and district I M. A O, 

Japan (Shinano) IT Mi. 

Formosa, Shoka 1 IT. 

Grceoo, Island of (kirfu I M. 

(^Iiin;i (Fiikioti), Ilsinghua Fu III I To. 

China (Fukien), Ilsinglma Fu III ITo. See aliovo. 
Italy, Aquihi in the Abrii7.xi I B. 

Itnly, Maccrata (Miirchi*s) IT B. 

Italy, Rome, MonlA;cinn]>atri (Ijiitium) 1 B. 

India (Gurhwal) I Ol. 

Hungary, Stuhlweissenburg, the oentro was apparently 
Ml, Caoka 11 M. 

.Japan (Sado) II Mi. 

Greec<', Island of OamOa ; 2,091) lives lost HI M. 
Canary Island and Islimd of Tenerlffe HI M. 

Hungary, Mur fl M. 

Azores, Ht. Miguel in St. Michaels, Loh Caaas ; shooks until 
Jan. 1811 m M, 
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A.U. 

1810 

Doc. 

25 

Italy, Novollara and otlnu* 

phvocH in (Emilia) I B. 

1810 



Formosa, Tamsui I 11. 

1811 



(i recce, Zauto I P. 


1811 

Fob. 

18 

Italy, Romo 1 B. 

Ill Ho. S<'o 1800, July 30 

1811 

Mmt. 

IH 

China (Fukien), llsinghua 


and Auj;. 7. 

ISll May 30-AnK. 1 1 C’hina (Hhati(ung), in Tonj^rhon Fu II IIn. 

1811 July 15 llaly, App«‘finiii<‘s of (Moiicun) I if. 

1811 Ort. i Auatria, Stym, Cjirinthia, Ivri^'^Lir.h in tho Mur/. I Un. 

1811 Oct. 5 PhilippiiUiH, S.K, Lukoti (CtitnarinoH and AHmy), Nuova 

Cact*r**H, All»ay 111 H.M. 

1811 Dor. 10 D.S.A. fMiHMi>i.Hippi, Ohio, Arkans;us, Trnnrwiri*, Kontuoky, 

MlsHout*!, Indianii, N. and S. Oarnlina, 

(jcoPKia and FKu'ida), I'lnrctnicN^ ('inminaii^ Ntish- 
villff AVir d/rtdrw/, C5aii*<i II M. F.R. III 

Thr rarlh<iunlv«‘ mntinuod until 1813. 

18112 Mar. 10 Franco, Branmontt Vaiudiwo, Avi^piori, Apt and MarHoillea 
11 M. 

1812 Mar. 22 Italy, Ruino I B. 

1812 Mar. 20 V<Miozuola and OoIoiilImii, ('araroas and tho surroiindini^ 

roiintry, V'arinaH, Maracaibo, particularly in tho 
Itii^h inountaiiiH of Mi^rida, ('artha^ona and in tho 
Ando» III M. ^ 0.1). 

1812 May. I Mouth Walon, also Olouroator, .No.ith 1 M. & W. 

1812 May 2 Franco, NanD‘H and a larj^j* p i rt of Loire lnf<^ri(*uro I M. 

1812 May 13 Oonnany, Zulptch noar Oolo^ni' 1 M. 

1812 May U.H.A., Houthorii Oahfornia I F.R. 

1812 July 17 Oormany, Karidorn and Mtillhoim, in tho Oppor Broisgaii 

I M. 

1812 , S<*pt. 11 It-aly, Poppiano, M. Quirioo and noi^hbourhorKl (Florence) 

I n. 

1812 Mopt. 15 Italy, I arhia and Napkin I O.V. 

1812 Oct. K r.S.A. (California). M.nita Harbara, San .hian (\ipmtrano 

II to III F.R. 

1812 Oct. 21 U.S.A., Oalifortim, Han Juan (^ipiatrano II F.R. 

1812 Oct. 25 Italy, Trovwo I B. 

1812 Nov. 11 Went IndU's, Janmica, KinK»U»n II M. 

1812 l)cc. 7 Japan, Tokio, Kanai;awa 111 Mi. 

1812 Doc. 8 U.S.A., (California, Sail UioKo t<> Purlshim 1 b'.R. 

1812 U.S.A. (ALuika), Atka III F.R. 

1812 Doc. 21 U.S.A., (UiHforriia, H.an Fornaiido I F.R. 

1813 hVl). 1 A 2 Rouniania, Bucharont in Wallachla I M. 

1813 May 30 Pi'ru, lea and Area uipa I Mt»n. ll.J. givoa 11 

1813 S<*pt.21 Italy, Fac/ua, Forli and liiiida (Kiniliu) 1 B. 

1813 Sopt. to Ort. China (Kuangtung), ll»inhui, ilHiangNhan in Kuangrhou 
Fu I Ho. 

1813 or 1815 U.S.A., (\iUforuia. Hiuita Clara Valley ? II P.R. 

1813 Dor. Orooco, Kpirus, Janiti.i to Corfu, Sorachovitstt^ II M. 

1814 Jan. 12 Cliina (Kansu), Chanyuan in Chingchoii 1 Ho. 

1814 Ffh. 1 Peru, Piura I II..f. 

1814 Fid). 2 PhilippineH, S.K. Luzon (Albay) I H.M. 

1814 April 3 Italy, Li'ghom and Pisa I B. 

1814 April 28 AuHirhi, IniiHbruck 1 M. 

1814 Juno to July China (Yunnan), Yuii in Shunning Pu I Ho. 

1814 Sopt. 3 Siberia, Irkutsk, Tynkhfftk Fort and Hurronnding villages 

HI M. & O. 

1814 Nov. 0 Franco, Lyons and frotn Macon to Vienne II M. 

1814 Nov. 24 Chirui (Fukien), llsinghua III Mo. 

1814 Doc. 17 Siberia, Irkutsk and felt as far as TroiUikosark, 348 miles 

distoint 1 M. A; O. 

1815 Jan. 2 Japan (Kaga) 111 O. 

1816 May 3 Mexico (Oaxaca), Mexico State, Puebli and Vera (Jruz 

XI O.B. 

1815 July Formosa, (llran III If. 

1815 Aug. lUly, Pistoia I B. 

1815 Aug. 5-0 China ((Jhlhll), Tungkuang. Ilochien Fu I Ho. 

1816 Oct, 11 China (Fukien), Puling in Fuchou Fu 111 Ho. 

1816 Oct. 14 Formosa, Tamsui II It., 

1816 Oct. 21 I'hina (Shensi), VhUhan in Fenghsiang, Fiiping in Hsian 

Fu ; (Honan), Hsiuwu in Iluaichang Fu 111 Ho. 
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1816 

Oct. to Nov. 

1815 

Nov. 

10 

1810 

% May 

20 

1810 

Aug. 

13 

1810 


1817 

.ian. 

• 

1817 

Alar. 

18 

1817 

April 


IM17 

April 

L 

1817 

Oct. 

a 

1818 

Feb. 

20 

1818 

Feb. 

23 

1818 

Feb. 

23 

1818 

Fell. 

28 

1818 

May 

31 

1818 

Sept. 

8 

1818 

Nov. 

20 

1818 

Dec. 

0 

1818 



1810 

Jan. 

8 

1810 

Jan. 

20 

1810 

Mar. 

12 

1810 

Alar. 


1810 

April 3. 

1, iV 1 1 

1810 

May 

3 

1810 

May 20 

1810 

June 

10 

1810 

Aug. 

2 

1810 

Aug. 

31 


Nov. 29 to 

1810 

Dec. 

3 

1820 

Jan. 


1820 

Feb. 

21 

1820 

Mar. 

7 

1820 

May 

1 


1820 

Oct. 10 

1820 

Dec. 20 

1820 

Dec. 20 

1821 

Jau. 0 

1821 

Jan. 18 

1821 

Feb. 12 

1821 

Mar. 21 

1821 

May 13 

1821 

July 10 


Aug. 2 Si 

1821 

Sept. 12 

1821 

Sept. 17 

1821 

Nov. 17 

1821 

Nov. 22 


China (Kaiihii), Cbeiiyuaii in ( >liiiigohi>ii 1 Uo. 

('hina (linntin), Shonchoii ami olhoi* pLicos ill Pa. 
aliovo. 

India, Oiin^ooirj, CpiuT Valloy of (hin^ob I ()I. 
H<iotland, lnviM*iU‘Hh 1 M. Si VV. 

Korinosa, Uiraii 11 11. 

Italy, SriaciM (iHpKonti) I U. 

N. iSpain, SanlaudoL* to Tarragona, liiora (i'ant illi*)* Vis- 
aaya (Arrajjon, Catalonia), Arrwdo^ ArnvdiUo and 
Ijoymno II M. 

tUiina, ('hangli on Ihr hordora of S/.(M:hnaii ; ll,tKJt) hoiiHoH 
dcatroytal 111 M. 

Moxicii, Daxacit, TlaxtMla, Canada, PuehUi aiul V^'va (Vux 

I O.H. 

I'.S.A., Ala'^achuscitrt, Woburn 1 F. 11. 

Italy, Arit'onMolarronc, Aid PLitanl and throughout 
(C^itania) 111 H. 

Italy, Nic<‘, PorUiuiaurizio, and Wi*stiM*n (iaguria) 1 D. 
Fr.imsr, MarhoillrH, Itraguign.in, Oridlr iii Savoy, AntiboH 
and V’«*uci‘ 11 Al. 

Italy, Val di Noto (Afonnina) L 11. 

Mi'xii’-o, Alfxico and tuihtwards to Vihm Cruz, AIoivIom, 
Cuorrcro, Jaliauo 11 O.H. 

Italy, Pt‘tr.4lia, Polizzi, .ind othia* pLiocs in tlu' mount aitiH 
of Li* Aladoini* (Palopino) 11 H. 

Wi-at Indios, Cap Henri in St. l>omingo 11 M. 

Itiily, Phi inn, Heggiti (Kmiliu), Alodenn, ete. 1 II. 
Philippimvs, N.W. Alindauao, Dapilan 1 S.M. 

Italy, Port Aloiinzlo, San Homo, and elaevvherc* in Wi'titern 
(Liguria) 1 B. 

CaucaMa, Tlllw 1 M. Si O. 

Alexico, Orizaita in Vera Cruz, Puebla 1 O.H. 

Moroeet), (.Iran atul MiiMC^ira 11 M. 

Chile, Copiapo 111 Al. A Mon, 

Mexico, (laxaca 11 O.B, 

Italy, Cormdo (Lntium) I 11. 

India, Cutch and other parta of N. India, Ahmvdubmis 
Poonah, and in H/ivoj 2,000 perisluMi 111 At. & ()1. 
.Japan, Kioto; (Ise, Alino) III Mi. 

Norway, eapecially at SalLlul and (llelgeland. Norland), 
Iicmttoest ni Frost en and Drontheini 1 M. 

China (Shantung), Huang in Teiigchou Fu 11 Uo. 
Hungary, Mur 1 M. 

(rreece, St, Maimi II M. 

Sibi-ria, IrkutbK and around the Tumusk frontier post I 
M. & O. 

Mexico, Acapulco, also ChilnpOt Morhitlan^ and other 
placi*H in Chierrero, Oaxaca, Puebla, and Vera Cruz; 
origin iMiast of Acapulco and S. Marcos HI 0.11. 
& B.U. 

llondiiraH, Onioa, SI. Prdo 11 M. 

Greece, Mori'a and Ionian isles, L^spociully in Zantc 11 
M. 

(Jhile, Coquimbo 11 M, 

Greece, Zante, IaUu In the Morea ; sea wavi*M HI AT, 
Chile, Valparaiso I Moii. 

China (Chihli), Paean in llsnanhua 1 Ho. Also on 
Mar. 13 and Aug. 5. 

Italy, Rieti (Ihubria) I B. 

Mexico, Oaxaca, Puebla, Vera Cruz 1 O.H. 

5h. i2in., G.M.T. Peru, Arequipa, (/amana HI II. .1. 
A Mon. 

Italy, Catanzaro, Nicastro (('alabria) II B. 

Moldavia, Jassy 1 - M. 

UuHsia, Kief, Nikolaief, Ja89y in Moldavia, Tillis in 
Giwirgia I M. 

Italy, Adi^Uc coast from Gargiinu to Termnll (Apulia) 

II B, 
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1S21 K(»nnoMi, L^nrm 1 11. 

KSlil JVo. VA Japan (l/u) HI O. 

1822 Jail, to l<Vb. (’hum (Kiau^^sib Kuangliain bHi, Jlucliaii]' in KanrJimi Fii 
J Ho. ( 

1822 Jau. 21) liulia, Madrim, <'hitt*»r<s Wlliav 1 Ol. 

1822 Fi ll. 7 Japan, Ohihiu. Tokio HI Mi. 

1822 Fob. 11) Italy, Cli.nnbcry (Siivoy) J H. r 

1822 April U-lU lluly, Niotima, au«l iu>igLbourh(»o(l (('aUinia) 1 I). 

1822 May 7 Cohta Uioa, (Wtliago 111 M. 0.1). 

1822 .lime 21 (.'hina (Fiikion), Usnigliiia 111 Jlo. 

1822 July 11 Italv, ilclvt‘cloi*o, rinbrlaliao, Fi>lroue in (5iilair/.aro I B. 

1822 July 2V) Spain, Oranada 1 M. 

1822 Aug. 13 Auia Minor, Aloppo, Aiitiorht Latakxa^ and Djear-Dai-jua^ 

boyroiit. Al<-xaiulria 111 M. 

1822 Si'pt. .\bia Milica*, Aleppo, DainaMCUH, and tin* Inland of CyprUH ; 

aUog4‘lh<‘i‘ 20,001) Uv€*« w»T 4* lont 111 M. 

1822 Nov. 1 iNc 5 Fliile, CoptaiM) and Coipunibo 111 M. A P. Mon. givca 

II 

1822 Nov. 20 A 25 3h. Ini., G.M.T., 20th. Chile, Argentina, Concencion, 
M(*ndo'/.a, San Juan, Volpanimt^ Mvlipillot Quulotoa, 
Miipet, Casabianvii, Santiago ; earthipiakc ex- 
teudt'd from i?opiapo to V'aldivia 000 iiilleH ; cooat 
olevaled along a length of 100 niiU‘i!i ; aea wav<*» HI 
M., P. A Mon. 

1822 Dec. 1 \V<‘»5t IndioH, Island of Ui‘c*iuida I M. 

1823 Jan. 10 Spain (Murcia and Valentia), Orihuela, Carthageua and 

Alicante II M. 

1823 Feb. -Mar. Foimosii I llo. 

1823 Mar. 5 Italy, Nano, Palermo and North C4iast of Sicily lil II. 

1823 May 7 Central America, Panama, Cattayo* Mtnikey l\>int, North 

of Gn'yttnvn, Darien HI Mon. 

1823 Jum« It) Turkey, SouU i* I M. 

1823 Aug. 26 Asia Minor, Scala-Nova, West of Smyrna 11 M. 

1823 Nov. 17 China (Fukien), Hsinghua Fu Ilf llo, 

1821 Jan , Philijipiuea, E. Luzon, along eastern mountain range 

(Sierra Mndre), and 8outli<*rn t'aruballo 11 H.M, 

1824 Feb. 21 Greects Ionian Island, iHland of SI . Maura I M. 

1824 April 10 Wi^st Indies, Jamaica, Kiiigsion 1 P. 

1824 April 20 W est Jnd ten, Island of St. Thomas I M. 

1824 June 23 Pei-sia, .sVomi: and A'arriin III M. 

1824 July-Aug. ('hma (Kuangtung), Kuangchuii Fu 1 llo. 

1824 Aug. 12 iDily. Si'lvapiaiia and neighbourhood (Itomagiia) 1 U. 

1824 Sept. 21) Plulipoines, Kjist part of S. Luzon tTayulaus, liizal, 

Ltfiguna and Niieva Eelja) 111 S.M, 

1824 Oct. 20 PhilijmimM, S. Luzon, Manila, and neighb(»oring provinces 

111 S.M. 

1821 Dec. lO'll Italy, lioaaanof Corigliano and Longobucco (Cosenza) 

1825 Jan. 18 & 21 Iceland, Heykjavik II Th. 

1825 Jan. 10 Greece, Island of Ht. Maura, Ionian Isles and Vrevemt in 

Albaida HI M. 

1825 Jan. 24 Mt'xico, Oaxaca 1 O.il. 

1825 Mar. 2 Algii*i*s and the country lying towards the Canary Islands, 

DUdah HI M. 

1825 April Philipphu'S, Guam Island In the Ladrones Island 11 S.M. 

1826 St*pt. 20 West Indies, Trinidad 11 P. A O.D. 

1825 October Persia, Sliiraz 11 M. 

1825 Oct, 27 Italy, Iscmla (Campobnsso) I B. 

1825 Dec. 5 China (Hunan), Ohaiimha Fu, linwii in Kueiyang, Hong- 

chou Fu, Yungchou Fu 11 Ho. 

1820 Jan. 26 Albania, Prevesa 1 M. 

1820 Feb. 1 Italy, Tifo, Basso, Picirafesa and elsewhere in the (Basili- 

cata) 11 B, 

1820 May 17 Spain, Granada 1 M. 

1820 June 17 tJoIombia, SanU F^ilc-Bogota III M. 

1820 Aug. 18 West ludics, Jamaica, Montego Bay 1 M. 

1820 Sept. 18 West Indies, i3uba, Santiago 11 P. 

1820 Oct. 20 Italy, Manduria (1 ^c<h») I B. 

1820 Oct. 20 India, Nepal, Kattnanuu, Patun II Ol. 

1827 Jan. 10 China (Fukien), Hsinghua III Ho. 
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1827 Fub.-Mar. Cliiim (llupeii), Vutiyaiig ] Hu. 

1827 April 11 llaly, Ihuhia I O.V. 

1827 April 17 AiiMhiat I'lnuiiia* IvarUitadt i K. 

1827 May Sihfrui, Ivirt'iiHk iii Irktilsk Ibivt. .lud in P»‘liu}*a\ luvhk 

* \ilkig(\ 53 iiiiU'H fruiii Kirt iisk 1 M. O. 

1827 May 30 Pi*ru, Lima 11 M. 

1827 Juno 12 Momcnj, Tohuaraii II M. 

1827 Juiu* ^Hehrinv Soil, (Viiumaudor iHUuidh 111 M. (). 

1827 June or July Aaia Minor, Tokat 111 M. 

1827 Aug. 7 U.S.A. (Indi.-iii.-i), New Albany on tin* Oliio I M. 

1827 Sept. Formoha. Shoka I 11. 

1827 Heforu Se))t, 20 India, Fort K«>iilaran near Ijalioie; 1,000 ])erishod 111 
M. A 1)1. 

1827 0<'J. 21-23 Faucatiia, Tiilih, Stavropol I M. A t). 

1827 Nov. 10 Folouibiii, Santa Fe-de-Hogota to l*ahlu, Atam, Ponayan, 

J^uracct Valley of Magdalena, Hngota ill M. 
A O.D. 

1827 Nov. 30 Went i)uli<‘s, it>l.uidH of Martifiique, (lu.'ulelou)>e, Marie 

Oalaiite, Auligua, St. Domingo 11 M. 

1827 Dec. 13 Portugal, Liabt>ii i Si. 

1828 Feb. 2 It^dy, laliind of Inchia 11 H. 

1828 Feb. I Mexico (Tabaaco), and \’illu Ilormona III M. 

1828 Feb. 10 Icekind, Fljotshlid and Landeyjar ; many farina fell U 

Th. 

1828 Mar. 7-10 Siberia, Irkutsk, TroitskoMivak, Kiakhta, Turansk frontier 
post 111 M. A O. 

1828 Mar. 12 Italy, Palnii (Ueggio di (^ainbria) 1 11. 

1828 March Mexico, Tacotalfia (Tabasco) I 0.11. 

1828 Mar. 30 IVru, Ai‘eciuipa, Uuanuco, Tmxillo, Limot Callao II M. 

A H.J. 

1828 April ILily, Meldola, Galc«ita t ilertinoro (Koiimgnu) I li. 

1828 April 11 or 11 Italy, rrbiuo 1 li. 

1828 May 18 ILily, M.trsala (Trapani) 1 U. 

1828 June 0 India, Oashmir ; 1,000 killed 111 01. 

1828 June 15 .tVsia Minor, Smyrna 1 M. 

1828 Aug. 0 Caucama, Shusna, Aii’Shemaka^ Magaly 111 M. M. 

A O. give Aug. 14. 

1828 Aug.-Sept. I'hlim (Fhihli), Wuchiuo, Tungkuang in Uochieii Fu I 
Ho, 

1828 Sept. 14 A 15 Spam (Murola, Valuuci.'i), Lorca^ Orihuela^ Torrevxeja% La 
MalUt (tuunlamur 11 M. 

1828 Oct. 1 Canary Isluidtf, Inland of Oran-Canaria I M. 

1828 Oct. 5-8 Italy, F(.)rli (Bniilia) 1 H. 

1828 Oct. 0 Italy (Vogheru and liobbio), north of Genoa II 11. 

1828 Oct. 20 Indui, Nepal, KafmandUt Patfia 11 M. 

1828 Nov. 0 lOh. 30m., G.M.T., Philippinea, S. Luzon, Manila and 

neighbouring provinces II S.M. 

1828 Nov. 10 0.30 p.m., Ooloinbla, Bogota, Paato, Popayan III O.D. 

1828 Dec. 18 Japan (Bchigo) « sea waves at KiiLshu III Ml. 

1828 Dec. 29 CeiebeH, Macassar, with sea waves II M. 

1820 May-June Italy, Albano and other places in (Lalium) 1 U. 

1820 Feb. 21 Throughout the Smith of Jcekiud and near Jiecla II M. 

A Th. 

1820 Mar. 8 Siberia, Irkutsk from Kiuchla to Nizhni-Udiiisk, Trolt- 

skosarok 1 M. 

1820 Mar. 21 Spain (Murcia, Valencia), Valley of the Segura, Guardamar, 

La MaUit Torrevieja 111 M. 

1820 May 5 Turkey, coast of MiiciHloniu and Thrace, Salonica to 

Constantinople, Drama^ Kaumla and Seres 111 M. 
^ 1820 May 23 Turkey, Constant iriople and Scutari 1 M. 

1820 Aug. 4 Hungary, especially at Nayy-Karoly, Endred^ Dcngeley, 

Zriny and Portelek II M. 

1820 Sept. 0 Italy, Cremona 1 H, 

1820 Sept. 20 lOh. 12m., G.M.T., Chile, Valparaiso^ Santiago, and Casa 

Blanca I V. A Mon. M. gives Oct. 20, 

1820 Oct. 1 Chile, Santiago I' Mon. 

1820 Nov. 18 China (Anhui), H'uAo in Ssuchou ; (Shivnlung), Oliining; 

(Kiarigsii), Shuchou Fu 111 Ho. 

1820 Nov. 10 China (Shantung), Linchu in Chingchou Fu, Tcngchou Fu, 

LaichouFu; (Chihli), Tiensiu 111 Ho. 
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182U 

Nov. 24 

182i) 

Nov. 2tl 

182h 

Nov. 30 

1830 

Jan. 18 

1830 

.Ian. 

1830 

Mar. 0 


1830 

Apiil 12 

1830 

April 1 1 

1830 

April 23 

1830 

May 0 

1830 

May 12-22 

1830 

May- June 

1830 

June 1 

1830 

.1 line 8 

1830 

.lune 12, 4iiso 


June HI A 


Jul> 20 

1830 

.hitie 25 

1830 

June 26 

1830 

.Inly 1 

1830 

Aug. 10 

1830 

Dec. 1 

1830 

Dec. 31 

1831 

Jan. 2 

1831 

Jan.-Feb. 

1831 

Feb. 23 A 27 

1831 

May 10 

1831 

May 26 

1831 

Juue-.luly 

1831 

Aug. 11 


1831 

Sept. -Oct. 

1831 

Sept. J1 

1831 

Oct. 0 

1831 

Nov. 13 

1831 

Dec. 3 

1831-32 Oct. -Feb. 

1831 

1832 

Jan. 22 

1832 

Feb. 21 

1832 

Feb. 21 

1832 

Mar. 8 

1832 

Mar. 13 

1832 

Nov. 24 

1832 

Nov. 

1833 

Jan. HI 

1833 

1833 

April 25 

1833 

Aug. 20 


China (Shantung)* Chatigching in C'hituin h'xi III Ho. 

S.W. UiiHHia* Houtiiunia* from TraiiHylvania to Kief* 
Huuiiai'««t, Kibhinw^ Renit TtUtspol anil Chetbon 
ill M. / 

Siborui, Barnaul anil Siizun Sriii'ltmg Workn 1 M. & O. 

Oh., tKM.T. PhihpptiK'H* S. Luzon (Hizjil, Tayah/ui* 
Laguna, Cu\il«N HatangaH), Maftilu III S.AI. 

Mexico, Oaxaca, Canuila, anil MixtcCii 1 O.U. 

Caucaaia, Ki/Jar on Ihe Terek, Mozilak, Ekaterinodar, and 
atill more vioh^nlly in I lit' vilLigi* of Andreieft alao 
felt at Tiiha, Foil Bouriioi, Turkt III M. alno M. 
A O. 

Guatemala, the villagi*h of AnnifUlant J*innlu and J^elasea 
or 1‘ttttpu 111 M. 

Went liidif'H, Ht. Donungo J I*. 

Guatemala ill M. Continuation of April 12. 

Persia, 'reheran 1 M. 

China (Chihli), Paoting Fu, Hhunlc Fu, Tieiutin Fu ; 
(Hhauiutig), Chilian 11 Ho. 

('hina (IviaiigKu), IlHiiebou Fu ; (Chihli), I*aotiiig Fu 1 

Uo. 

I'hma (Chihli), Chengtiu^ Fu HI llo. 

Austiia, Styri.i, SemnuTing I lla. 

Chinn (Chihli), lli»kien Fu, Kaichou in Taming Fu ; 
(Honan), Nanyang Fu ; also (Shunt ung, Auhui, 
and KiungHU) 111 Ho. See entriea from May 12. 

('aucaaia, Cnezapnaya, IK ION. Ifl'^-IOE. II M. & O. 

Austria, Styria, Murztal, Ix*oben, liruck, Graz 1 lia. 

Hungary, lUiszt, Maraniarohoh Sziget and the minea of 
Sugatagh ami Slalina 1 M. 

Japan, Kioto 111 Mi. 

Uiisaia, Aiuipa and Taman i^eniuauia 1 ^1. A. O. 

India, ('hittagong 1 Ol. 

Italy, Lagonegro, Lauria in the (Basilicata) II B. 

Italy, Milazzo (Mt^lna) I B. 

t*hina (Chihli), Paoan in Hsiianhiia Fu 1 Ho. 

Siberia, Tutkntak mineral Hpringa, near l^ake Baikal I 
M. A O. 

Italy, Castellare, S. llemo and elsc'Where on the coast of 
(Liguria) II B. 

ILily, Sciacc.1 (Girgenti) II B. 

West lndn*s. Bridget-own in Barbadoes and in Jamaica, 
especially at Antigua, St. Vincent, Dominica, Quade- 
louiie and Barbadoes ; also hurricane III M. 
A P. 

China (Kiangsu), Kiangning Fu, HsueJiou Fu, Chenohlang ; 
(Anhui), Ssuchou II H«>. 

Italy, Rrygio (Emilia), Parma iwid Modena 1 B. 

2h. Bhii., G.M.T, Peru, Arica, Arequipa II H.J. 
A Mon. 

Japan, Kioto ; (Hizen) II Mi. 

Wi*Ht indleh, Trinidad, St . Christopher II P. 

Italy, Folujtio and other towns in (I*erugia) II U. 

India, Peshawar and Valh^y of Indus 1 t)l. 

Central i\Mia, Bokhara, Kokand, Badakshau and Upper 
Oxus III M. A O. 

Italy, Pozzuoli and neighbourhood of Naples I B. 

N.W. India, Ijahore, Valley of Badakshau 111 Ol. 

Italy, Valh*y of the TaHna and other parts of Cotrone 
and adjacent parts of (Calabria) III B. 

Italy, Reggio (Emilia), Modena, Parma II B. 

Italy, Nicolosi, Belpas8o,'Milo and near Etna II B. 

F»u*mohH, Giran III H. 

Italy, Monteparano (Lccce) I B. 

\Vi*st lndif*s, Antigua, St. Kitts 11 O.D. 

irdi. Him., G.M.T. Chile (Cuquimbo), Huasco II Mon* 
A P. 

India, Niqnil, Calcutta, Agra, Lucknow, Tirhoot, Purneah, 
Patna, Buxar, Allahabad, Monghyr, Kaimandu and 
liiasa 111 M. A 01. 
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A.D. 

1833 

Sopt. 6 

1 833 

^Sept. 18 

1833 

Dee. 4 

1833 

Dec. 7 

1833 

Deo. 

1834 

Jan. 22 

1831 

Feb. 14 

1834 

Feb. 

1831 

Feb. 

1831 

May 

1831 

May 16 

1834 

May 23 

1831 

June 18 

1831 

July lU-22 


1831 

July 

1831 

Oct. 4 

183.') 

Jan. 6 

183.1 

Feb. 6 

1835 

Feb. 20 


1835 

Feb. 

26 

1835 

Mar. 

23 

1835 

April 

11 

1835 

April 

21 

1835 

July 

20 

1835 

Aug. 

10 

1835 

Aug. 

23 

1835 

Oct. 

12 

1836 

Jail. 

5 

1836 

Jan. 

21 

1836 

April 

2 

1836 

April 

24 

1836 

May ; 

3-1 

1836 

June 

12 


1806 .luly 0, Juno ? 
1836 July 8 

1836 Aug. 

1836 Aug. 30 

1836 Nov. 20 

1837 Jan. 1 

1837 Mar. 14 

1837 Mar. 18 


1837 April 11 

1837 April-May 

1837 Aug. 2 

1837 8<'pt. 6 

1837 Nov. 7 

1887 Nov, 22 


1888 Jan. 23 


China (Ytmnan), Vunnan Fu, Linan Fii^ Chengchiatm Fut 
Chuchtmj Fu and all (Viinnan) ; it oontinuod Nov. 
to Doc. ill llo. 

lOh. 31ni., (l.M.T. INm'U iiuii Chih*, Ariniuipji, Arira jind 
'racua 11 Mon. lY U.J. 

Moxioo, Oaxaca, Voi‘a Cruz, l*uol>la aiul Uuorivro I 

0 , 11 , 

^apan (Hjido) f aoa waved 11 O. 

Knrinoda 11 if, 

Peru, ptuit Ht. Marthe 111 P. 

Italy, Ponlrenioli, Athrrdo and elsewheir m (MasM;i) 11 IJ. 
Kuhdia, Anapa, liugan and tihoro of Abasiii I M. O, 
Japan, Vezo (Ishikari) 111 Mi. 

PJiilippined, Ouain iaiiiud in the La<lroned ill S.M. 
.lapan (Stiruga, Kai) 11 Mi. 

,\Hia Minor, Palestine, JeruHaloiii I M. 

Cireece, Islantl of CVphalonia 11 M. 

China (Uonau), Chaugte h'u, especially in the district «)f 
VNiingang, westwards to (Shansi), northwards to 
(('hihli), and oast to (Shanlung) 111 M. ^ O. 
O. gives June 28 to July 10 ; not in list by Ho. 

I lute, lea, no dettuls ? 1 Mon. 

Ittily, Bologna 1 B, 

Moxic4i, Acapulco 111 M. Not given by Bo. or O.B. 
Italy, Vicchiut Mugello ('rusuiny) 1 B. 
lOh. 26iu,, G.M.T. Chile, Santhigo, CoticepcioUt Talca- 
huano and Chilian; the earth({iiake wan felt from 
Copiapik t<» I'hiliH*, and from .liian hVrunnd<‘z io 
M<‘udosa ; st^a wave's ill M., Mon. iV: P. 

Colombia, Venezuela, liaiti 111 0.1). 

Italy, Boves (Cuneo) 1 B. 

Behring Sea, Prib>lof islands HI M. & O, 

ItusHia, Bessarabia and Buchart'st J M. & O. 

Kussia (Livonia), Lemberg I M. & O. 

Japan (Miitsu, Meniuro) ; sea waves 111 O. 

Asia Minor, KaiaaHch and the surrounding country, 
Kumetri 111 M. 

Italy, CaHlvQlium^ S. Pietrit in Guar.ino, Zunipano and 
<dhcr places in (Oosenza) III B. 

I’hilippiiics, Mindanao Islamls, llluna Hay (Zamboanga, 
( Udabaiv) 1 H.M . 

India, Chandernagore, Souk-Hivgur, also Kabul I Ol. 
C.H.A., Alaska, PribylolT Islands HI F.U. 

Italy, Hoaaano, C'rosio, Cropalate and other pbices in 
(CosenzaJ HI B. 

Italy, Heggio (tUlabria) 1 B. 

Italy, Lii^oio, Funto, 8. lluria, Asolo (Veiietia) 11 B. 
j3h. 16m., (i.M.T. Chile, Cobija ; sea waves i Mon. 
Italy, Craco (BasilicaLi) 1 B. 

U.S.A,, Alaska, Pribyluff Islands HI F.U. 

Mexico, Oaxaca I O.B. 

Italy, Liigonogro (Basilicata), Montesuno in (Salerno) and 
other placi'S 11 B. 

Asia Minor, Syria, from Beyrout, Damaacua to SahpiU 
Jaffa, Acrct Tiberiaa, liani near t^ana HI M. 

Aust ria, Sty^riu, Heiiimering in Murz, Kcichmun, Ebricchs- 
dorf 1 llii. 

Greece, Hydra, Spezia, Faroa, and Santorin, the centre was 
at Meihsiia 11 M. 

Italy, Uylian Catdo, Ai'gigliuuo, Mouieflore and other 
places In the Alpi Apriane (Tuscany) II B. 

Italy, Villa, S. Ueiinano, MonU'Cassino (Caseria) I B. 
West Indhvj, St. Thomas 1 O.D. & P. 

Wi'st Indies, Barbiploca I P. 

12h, 6lm., G.M.T. Chile, Valdivia III M. 

Mexico, Acapulcii (Mexico), Oaxaca, Puebla, Tlaxcala, 
Vera Cruz, t^u^rctaro, San Luis Potosi, Michoaoan, 
Jalisco, Colima, Guerrero 111 O.B. Bo* gives I 
S.W. Russia (VVallachia, Moldavia, Transylvania, Hungary) 
and IJalkau Peninsula III M. 8c O. 
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1888 

Feb. 14 

1888 

Mar. 17 

1888 

May 22 

1888 

June 11 A J2 

1888 

J um»28 

1888-ti 

1H8W 

Jan. U> B\’b. 

183'J 

Feb, to Mar. 

1888 

Jau. 11 

1881) 

Jan. 17 

1881) 

Jan. 21 

188U 

Mar. 22 

1881) 

Mar. 28 

1881) 

June 10 

1881) 

June 28 A 20 

1881) 

Aug. 11 A Id 

1888 

Aug. 18 

1888 

Aug. 27 A in 


1840 

1888 

Oct. 1-10 

1888 

Oct. 12 

1888 

Oct. 28 

1888 

Oct. 20 

1840 

Jan. 5 

1810 

May to June 

1840 

June 20-28 

1840 

July 2 

1840 

July 0 A 8 

1840 

July 27 

IKiU 

Aug. 27 

1840 

Oct. 28 

1840 

Nov. 20 

1840 

Niiv. 

1840 


1841 


1841 

Feb. 10 

1841 

Veb, 21-22 

1841 

Mar. 0 

1841 

Mar. 20 

1841 

April 8 

1841 

April 21 

1841 

April 80 

1841 

May 18 

1841 

May 18 

1841 

May 

1841 

Juno 8-9 

1841 

June 10 

1841 

Juno 14 A 15 

1841 

July 13 

1841 

July 80 


lUly, b\)liguo, Hpoluio and ui‘ighbourhood in (Umbria) 
1 li. 

Euglaud, Hhi-cwnbury 1 W. 

Kmiico, Meaiuli'u m llio Isuih* J M. ^ 

lu<‘laudt north otNud, lluiialloi, Skujalfaiuli, S<»uthlaud, 
Fiyi'at‘bak.ki IIJ Th. 

Italy, Pf'Hsaro (MarohcH) 1 H. 

Italy, H. Jean <ln Maurienne and (tthiV pla(5('K in the V' alloy 
of the Arc (S.avoy) I li. 

('hina (Vtmiutu), Tengchuan in Tali Langcliiung 111 
llo. 

t'hina (Rlangsi), PeugUa in Chuichiang Bhi 1 lio. 

West Indit'M, Ittiaud of Marl initiiu*, also in Guadeloupe 
aiKl St. Liucia II M. A 0.0. 

Turkey, Haloutca 1 M. 

West indii’S, Ht. Lucia, Marti niuuc 1 P. 

Salvador, San Salvador 111 Mou. 

India (llunnah), Ainarapoora, Ava 111 Ol. 

Pom, icii 1 11. J. 

Uuhbia, Vilbige of iredort»vka, Kir.iiof Uovemment II 
M. A O. 

France, Annecy in (Savoy) 1 M. 

Siberia, Irkutak anti along the Selenga Uiver 111 M. 
A O. 

Italy, Uoggio (Oaiabrbi) I 11. 

Salvador, San Stilvador 11 Mon. 

tliimi^(KiaugH\L), Uhangchou Fu ; (Chehkiang), Chiahsing 

Scotlaml, Coinric, Perthshin' I M. A W. 

Uhhiu (Uhohkiang), Iluchou Fu ; (IviangKu), C^heiitso in 
Suchou B'u, Ohingpu in Sungcnuing B'u, Ohouchiang 
h\x 1 £ llo. 

Franc**, in tlio Pyronoca I M. 

Uhiiui (Chehkiang), Wuning in Nancha.ng Fu ; (Hupeh), 
Kimiigchi in iluaohf)u Fu I Ifo. 

Armenia, the whole diatrict of Mount Ararat 11 M. 

Armenia, Depls. of Hurmala, Sharum *dt)°15N. iG®E. and 
Niikhu'hcvan 3t)‘'J2N. 'I5"2U10., Talysh, Ordubat 
district 111 M. A O. 

Armenia, district of Mount Ai*arat 111 M. 

Armenia, Ararat and Sliuhriar ill M. A 0. See July 
2. Thia and the three preceding entrioa may bo 
eompoueiita of one megaseism. 

Austrbi, Karbtadt, Laibach, Agram 1 F. 

Gris.‘ce, Island of Zaiile, SkuUk.Ulo 111 M. 

Ariiu'iiia, Nakhichevan luid Ihi' neighbouring districts, 
more \ iolent iu N/ia/»rtar li M. 

Formosa, IJnrin HI H. 

Philippines, S.E. Luzon (Sorsugon and Masliati*) 111 8.M. 

Italy, lieggiu (Oalabrm) II B. 

Mexico, isthmus of Tehuuntepec, Oaxaui II O.B. 

Italy, San Marco in Lantis and other places in (Koggia) II 
B* 

Italy, i'asamiccifiLa (IschiiO IB. « 

Italy, Litiari Islands 1 B. 

Lenmark (Jutland) and (Schleswig Holstein) II M. 

Scotland (Argyle), Oban 1 M. A W. 

Hungary, Sea of Mannora to Altendorf in (ialicia, Men^ 
hard and Taira I M. 

Armenia, Village of Klbrakh 3t)*’24N. •15‘'9E., also in 
Nakhichevan 111 M. A O. M. gives May 6. 

Uussia, Petropavlusk and Ostrownoje 11 M. A O. 

Japan (Snruga) 11 O. 

Italy, Torre Passori in the (Abruezi) 1 B. 

Italy, Tarania, TarriccUi, and Paleua in (Oiiietl) 11 B. 

Azores, Islaiul of Ti?rceira II M. 

Austria, Vienna, more Bevet*e at Neuaiadi^ slight at Grata 
1 M. 

Scotland (Porthflhire) I M. A W. 
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1841 

Sept. 2 

1841 

%Sept. 22 

1841 

Oct. 1.5 

1841 

Oct. 23 

1841 

Oct. 24 

1841 

Dec. 2 

1841 

Dec. 26 

1812 

Jan. 2 

1842 

Jan. 11 

1842 

Feb. lU 

1842 

May 7 

1842 

Sept, t) 

1842 

Nov. to Dee. 

1812 

Dec. 1 

1843 

Jan. 1 

1843 

Jan. 5-(i 

1843 

Feb. 8 

1843 

Mar. 28 

1843 

April 1 

1843 

April 0 

1843 

April 25 

1813 

June 23 

1843 

July 25 

1843 

S4'pt. 20 

1843 

Oct. 2 

1843 

Oct. 18 

1843 

Oct. 25-27 

1843 

Oct. 20 

1848 

Dec. 17 

1844 

Mar. It) 

1844 

May 12 

1844 

May 

1844 

May 

1844 

June 3-1 

1844 

July 17 

1844 

Aug. 

1844 

Aug. 30 

1844 

Si'pi. to Oct. 

1844 

Oct. 0 

1844 

Oct. 18 

1844 

Dec. 2 

1844 

Dec. 3 

1844 

Nov. 4 

1846 

Feb. 8 

1846 

Feb. 12 

1846 

Mar. 5 

1845 

Mar. 0 

1846 

April 7 


1845 

April lU-26 

1846 

May 23 


0 4i.ni. OoHtii Ui»i, Turotlo^ Tres-rios, 

ParoWHOt CjamcSf Matbia, S;iii Juho to Horrdiii and 
Alajuola ; ulao at rongly in Iho U.H.A. 1 1 1 O.D. 

Arnu'iua, Naklindiovan and lu'i^hlumrhuod 1 M. O. 

ILily, SuiiKuhicttii and itfi^hhourluHnl in (V^toiiu) I B. 

lltingiiry, (\nnorn Jl M. 

^ionnanv, Ck)io((nt) I M. 

France (fcktvoy), Chanilx^ry I H. 

Armenia, Anapa, Nikoltii(>Vhk ami Vita/. I M. O. 

('aiic.'i>iiai Baku and in‘iK}d>«>nrin^ villa^eH 111 M. & O. 

China (KiungHu), Hunucliian^; Fu, T-niyung in Cheiichlang 
ini; (ChcliikanK)* ChialiHiuK Fn 1 Ho. 

Norlh-woHl India, Kalnii, .li‘ll4iLii)ad, Pi'hlunvar 111 Ol. 

West lndi<*M, Ht. Duniiii^o, t'hpi'i’killy at Capi^ ira>tierik 
also at Jamaica, Forti>-Uico, and almost all the West 
Indian 1 Hit's 11 M. 

Hungary (Zala), Orubs-Kauischa or Nagg-Kauisa 1 M. 

Chiiui (Kiatigsii), 'rauyang m Chonchiarig Fu ; (Hunan), 
liiuyniig in Ch.iiigsha 1 Uo. 

Algiers 1 M. 

IJ.H.xA., lllimds, Cairo I D. 

•Suiiuitra, tS.E. ctamt ttf Baros and iHkiiid of Nnis ; sea 
wav(« 11 1*. 

West Indies, Giuuleltame, IVdnte A Fit re, St. Liicia, St. 
Kitl^, Antigua, Mtmtserrat, Martinique 111 F.U., 

0.1). & P. 

France (Meurthe), Hudvillo 1 P. 

India, liombuy, ShoUipur in the (Decctvn) 111 Ol. 

HolLviid, Vechol I P. 

Japan, Yej&t» (Kushiro, Nemuro), sea waves 111 O. 

H.S.A., California 1 1*. 

Hungary, Temt^war 1 1*. 

Italy, Hagusa 1 ^ P. 

UuHsia (lioHHarabiu, Podolia), Bulta, Sorok, OdeHSa 1 
M. & O. 

Asia Mintir, Karki near Ithodes 111 P. 

Italy, Baiberiho^ Veiluo and other places near Mugello 
in (TuHcany) 1 11. 

Asia Minor, Ei*zcroum 11 P. 

21h. 50m. or 23h., im. O.M.T. Chile, La Serena 1 Mon. 

Italy, Ft.rU I B. 

Porsia, Ispahan, .lulpha, AKt'rbaijan and Irak 111 P. 

Turkey, Angora, Osmandjik II P. 

Nicaragua, Urey town II Mon. 

France, PoiUei*8 1 1*. 

Italy, Paleatiriiui (Latium) 1 B. 

Nioai'agiui, San Juan 11 Mon. A. P. 

West indies, Ht, Vincent, Oremula, British Guiana, Trini- 
da<l 11 P. 

('hiua (Vunmui), Chtaigchiang Fu 1 Ho. 

China (Shantung), Ninghai in Tengehou Fu ill I Jo. 

6h. 18m. G.M.T., Argentiua, Jujut, Saita, Tncutnan 111 
Mon. 

China (Kiaiigsu), Cldangyin in Changchou Fu, Paoshaii, 
('hiating in Taiisangchou, Sunge.hiang Fu ; (Cheh- 
kiaiij^), Chinshiiig Fu 11 Ho. 

Norway, Kungsviuger, Eidi^kug I P. 

Hungary, Szigeth near Buda 1 P. 

Celebes, Meiu^o HI P. 

Abyssinbi (Uoudor) between Lake Tana ikud Damut 
Bay, 0-l2^N. Oa-SO^E. I I*. 

Java, Buiteuzorg I P. 

Mexico, OuxacUt Puebla, also Atlantic and Paoitlc coasts 
111 O.B. . 

Mexico, Acapulco, Xochimilco in (Mexico), Puebla, Tlaxa« 
calla, Vera lYoiz, Qiicretaro, San Luis^I’otosl, and 
In t he West, Central coast of Acaimlco or S. Marcos 
111 O.B., Bo. 

India ((Hitch), Lakhpat I 01. 

Spain (Teruel) 1 P. 
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A.D. 

1815 May 24 Hiisuiu, Akhalt/.ikho and dintrict II M. A& O. 

1845 Juiia 1 3h. lin., U.M.T. ('hilis Tucna and Arica 1 Mon. 

1845 Jiiiir lU India, Doha of (hr Inditn, I^khpai II P. 

1845 July lU-Il Italy, Malrra in th<« (Hamlicata) 1 IS. ' 

1845 July 21>25 Molucciia, AnilK>ina 1 P. 

1845 Aug. G India (AHsaiii), UotvhuUi/, Hylhvtt fck*rainpon‘, Mtdnapure 

Sept . 2 to 

1845 May, 1817 Iceland, rruption of Jlt'cla and many Hhocka I Th. 

1845 Sept. China (Kauhu), Chen) iiiin in (')iingehou 1 llo. 

1845 Oct. 7 Spain, Ti\ laa, Vandellojj, Peal dip 1 P. 

1845 Oct. 15 Giveco, Priseia, .Aenui, Ay;ii*No, Mi^telm 11 P. 

1815 Oct. 21 t'hina (Kiang»u), I'lungkiang in Cliaugcliou Fu 111 llo. 

1845 Dec. 17 \V(*Ht Indieb, Guadeloupe, Poiule a Pitre 1 P. 

1845 Dec. lU Austria, Ijuiiiach 1 P. 

1845 Dec. 21 Auwtria, Ijailmeh in i'amiohi I H. 

184G Jan. 11 Arineiila, Nakhichevan X M. Ai O. 

184G Jan. 25 Muluce^n^, Ternate >\ilh aea waveb I P. 

181G Feb. 10 Colombia, llivi'r Madeh'ine and Uio Ijagiiilla I P. 

I81G Mar. 14-15 iN»»rwny, NaiitiMlad near Christiana 
181G Mar. 28 Cr<*te, Caiuni, ('aiidia 11 P. 

1840 Mar. 28 Malta and Oozu and felt aa far as Naples, destructive in 

Crete 1 It. A: P. 

1840 April 23 Russia, JtuarLsi or Dsbwari, Kiitais Government II 

M. A O. 

1810 June 8-10 Gri‘ece, MUylciw, Kalamata, Nisi III P. 

1840 June 21 Asia Minor, Smyrna 11 P. 

1840 July 4 China (t'helikiaug), UaiycHt Pinghu in Chenhsing Fu ; 

(Iviangsui, Siichou Fu, llsucuou Fu 111 IIo. 

1840 July 20 Germany, Ems, Aix-hi-(Jhapelle, Siegbourg, lionn, Bop- 

part I P. 

1840 Aug. 3 China (Shangtung), Nitighait H\wng in Kengehou t 

(Kiaugsu), Suehou Fu, Sungchiang Fu ; (Chehkiang), 
HuchouFu III Ho. 

1810 Aug. 4 China (Kian^u), Chuitlng^ Paosan, (<bmigming in Taitsang- 

ehou, Sungchiang Fu ; (Shantung), Chingchou Fu ; 
(Chehkiang), Niug)>o Fu III llo. 

1810 Aug. 5 China (Kiangsu), SimgchUrngt Nanhui in Sungchiang Fu. 

St'veiv shocks on Aug. 7, 10, 14, 18 and 27 111 IIo. 

1810 ^Vug. tt) Sept, t'hina (Kiauj^u), yi/isinyt Chingein in Chaiigehou Fu, 
Sungchiang Fu. Shocks until Dec. 20 111 Ho. 

1810 Aug. 7 Italy, Syracuse II B. 

1840 Aug. 8-0 Italy, Camponiaggiore, Craco and other places in the 

(Basilicata) I B. 

1840 Aug. 12 Lucques ? 1 P. 

1840 Aug. 11 Italy, Orcianu, Lueiauu, Monte Scuduio and elst^whore 

in the Pisan Hills 111 B. 

1840 Aug. 17 Switzerland, Lausanne, Yvenlon 1 P. 

1840 Aug. 18 Siberia, and Kirensk I M. A O. 

1840 S<*pt. 13 West indies, Trinidad, St. Domingo 1 P. 

1840 Oct. 18 India, Momanningh, Calcutta, S«irampore J Ol. 

1840 Nov. 1 Algiers, t^herchell i P. 

1840 Ntiv. 21 Algiers, Cherehell 1 P. 

1840 Dec. 24 Java, Penegaleiigaii 1 P. 

1847 Egypt . Cairo 1 O.D. 

1847 Jan. 10 lf3i. 30iii,, G.M.T. Chile, (k>piapu 11 P. Mou. gives 

1847 Jan. 25 France, Vendee, Lucon 1 P. 

1847 Feb. 8 ? Chile, Ckjpiapo II P. 

1847 April 7 Uemiuny, Nuremberg, Coburg, Eisfeld 1 P. 

1817 May l*erii, Huancarama and Caraiiaya 11 P. A H..T. 

1817 May 8 Japan (Shmanu), ZenA^/i; (Echigo) 111 Mi. 

1847 May 13 Siam, Chant abun i i*. 

' 1847 May 15 or 10 Russia, Kushwltmk, Verkhoturie, Nizhneturie and Bia- 
sersk mines and works in the Urals 1 M. A O. 
1847 Juno 18 Algeria, Douou'a, Koubah 1 F. 

1847 June 28 Peru, Ica II P. 

1847 July 24 China ^Kiangsn), TaiUangchou, Sungchiang Fu ; (Cheh- 

hiang), Ningpo Fu 1 Ho. 

1847 July 28 Spain, Soidlle, Jean, Badajoz 1 P. 
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A.D. 

1847 

.July ni 

1847 

Aug. 7 

1847 

Sept.. .5 

1847 

Hi'pt.. 1 1 

1847 

• Ocl. 2 

1847 

Oct. 8 

1847 

Oct. 17 

1847 

Oct. 28 

1847 

Oct. 81 

1817 

Nov. 12 

1847 

Nov. 10 

1847 

J>oc. 20 

1817 

Dec. 20 

1847 

D< c. 27 

1847 

Dee. 

1847 

1848 

Jan. 1 

1848 

.T.’in. 1 

1848 

Jan. 11 

1848 

Feb. 10 

1848 

Feb. 11 

1848 

March 1-2 

1848 

April 29 

1848 

May 18 

1848 

May 81 

1848 

.1 une 

1848 

.luly 5 

1848 

.luly 19 

1848 

•luly 27 l<i 
Aug. 7 

1848 

Sc*pt. 9 

J848 

Sept, 24 

1848 

Oct. 10-25 

1848 

Oct. 27 

1848 

1848 

Dec. 31 

1848- 

50 

18411 

.Tan. 0 

184ti 

Jan. 24 

184U 

Jan. 25 

1841) 

Jan. 29 

1841) 

Feb. 26 

1841) 

April 9 

1849 

May 3 

1840 

May 28 

1849 

•Tune 12 

1849 

June (ir July 

1849 

.June 17 

1849 

Aug. 20 

1849 

Oct. 22 

1849 

Nov. 28 

1849 

Dec. 17 

1849 

1850 

Jan. 1 

1860 

Peb, 9 

1860 

April 3 

I860 

Julv 15 

1850 

Aug. 17 


Nicnriif^un, 8t, Joan III P. 

Cairo, Aloxanclrin II P. 

West IndioH, Duininica II P. 

Swodi'ii, ir«*lHiiij^l»orK III P. 

Moxi<‘o, Moxio<» and Oroflant (iHudalajaia^ Oaxaca, Pnoldn 
III P. A O.ll. 

Irth. IOtu., O.M.T., (’hilo, Prtorca, ValparaWo, 

• HaniiaKn, (Uuiuimho^ Alavama and Tai Serena HI 
P. A Mon. 

Chile, Coqiiinihn, lllapnl, liijftia l-II Mon. 

Mexico, Ailixco HI I*. Sec Oel. 2. 

N.W. Sunialra, between (Jre.at and Small Ninobara II P. 
(’hina (Kiatt^u), Taitsani^choii, Siirhon Fii, SunjichinnK 
Fii : (Cdiehkitiii};), Niiip^x) Fii ; (Ki in^i), Ivanchon 
Pu II llo. 

.lava and S.E. Sumatr.a, Ch(^*rilK)n (Paltmaiian, llembanK, 
SenntnAiiK and LiiinpouK) III P. 

Iliiflaia, Titlia 1 P. 

Portup:al, Hiil«erra II P. 

Spain (Alnva), Ordiina and (r)ellc;0 I P. 

Mexic4i, Colima. ZapotLin II P. 

C.S.A., Alaakan ('oast, Sitka T1 F. It. 

Nova Scotia, Lawrence Town I P. 

Weat Indi<»s, St. laicia I P. 

Italy, Augusta , N<»to, Hyraciixe. Cat.niia, etc. IT 11. 
Java, Hatavia, S<*mai*anK II P. 

Mt»rocc«» I P. 

Ciermany, Oppetiheim I P. 

Morocco, Mi’lilla. 1 P. 

Siam, Chanlabun 1 P. 

Mi’xico, Guadalajara in (.laliaco), UinTrero, Oaxa«i, 
Mexico, Puebla II O.H. 

Italy, Montagnolo in (Siena) 1 II. 

Italy, Vent.ot<*iie in Ponline lalmds I U. 

Spain (Aragon), Torrc*« I P. 

.lava, Hantani 1 P. 

Went Indiea, St. Lucia 1 P. 

C/aucaBi,i, Shemaka I J*. 

New’ Zealand, Wcdlington, Selsutu Wanganui, with aea 
W’avea IT P. 0.1). gives Ocl . 17. 

Central AiiKTJca, If. iVicar«{/im, alwo f 11 in flondiinus and 
Sjilvador I P. Mon. 

Formosa, Unrin III H. 

Azorca II P. 

Holivia, Santa Cruz de la Sierra II Mon. 

Italy, MascheLi and ('5H«4‘tta di Tiara In (Tune^'iny) I B. 
Austria, Vienna I P. 

(ih. 5tliu., (I.M.T, Philippines, Ijadrones Islands, Ouam 
Island, Hay of Chnuia, Agana III P. & S.M. 
Sii)eria, (lovernnu'nt *>f (Tobolsk) at Ishini I P. 
Marianne Islands HI P. 

Argentina, San Luis HI Mon. 

Vcin'zuela, Maracailm I P, 

Mohiccjis, Island of Aniboina, Island of ITonimoa, Sapnrftca 
1 P. 

Azores, Praya do Victoria II P. 

West Indii‘8, St. Domingo I P. 

Chile, I^a Serena ; 8<*a wavi^s I Mon. 

Austria, Weiss-Passung, (llognitz, Wif»s8er I P. 

C.S.A., Alaska, Comniandor Islands H-IH P. & F.B. 
It^ly, Borgotaro (Parma) I B. 

Chile, (loquimbo, Sant iago and Valparaiso ; H(*a waves I 
Mon. 

Philippines, S.W. <luam H P.R. Not in .S.M. 

Italy, Bianca villa and Kelpnaso (Catania) H H. 

Algiers I P. 

Asia Minor, Smvrna. Nymphio I P. 

Austria (Bohemia), Klbfigen, also Morea, Vfistizza I P. 
Sweden (.Skaralmrg), Werlingen, Danstrop I P. 
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A.D. 

1850 

Aug. 10 

1850 

Sept. 18 

18.50 

S< pt. 22 

1860 

Oct. 7 A 8 

18.50 

Nov. 8 

18.50 

N.*v. 11 

1850 

Nov. 20 

18,50 

Dee. 6 

1850 

Die. 17 

1851 

Feb. 2 

1851 

Feb. 6 

1851 

Feb. 7 

1861 

Feb. 20-22 

1851 

Feb. 25 

1851 

Feb. 28 

1851 

Mar. 18 

1851 

Mar. 24 

1851 

April 2 

1851 

April 11 

1851 

Ai)rii 12 

1851 

April 13 

1851 

April 13 

1851 

April U> 

1851 

May 15 

1851 

May 16 

1851 

May 17 

1851 

May 26 

1851 

June 27 

1851 

.luly 

1851 

.luly 30 

1851 

Aug. 14 

1861 

Aug. 24 

1861 

Si’pt. 1 

1861 

8<‘pl . 6 A 7 

1861 

Oct. 12 

1851 

Nov. 14 

1851 

Nov. 28 

1851 

Dec. 1 

1861 

Dec. 27 

1851-2 April to Jan< 

18,52 

Jan. 

1852 

Jan. 24 

1852 

Jan. 24 

1852 

Jan. 25 

1852 

Jan. 26 

1852 

Fel). 22 

1852 

Feb. 22 

1852 

April 16 

1852 

May 26 

1852 

May 

1852 

June 7 

1852 

July 7 

1852 

July 7 

1852 

July 8 

1852 

July 24 

1852 

Aug. 20 

1852 

Aug. 23 

1862 

Aug. 20 

1852 

Aug. 26 


Austria (Dalmatia), Sta^^no, Piooolo 1 P. 

Italy, Mud<*na I D. 

China (bHiichiian), 8i<shan(( III Pa. 

Moluccas, ATnlM>iiLa 1 P. 

MalU I H. ' 

Italy, S. Nic<iii(li ‘0 (Aqiilla) I H. 

Franco, I^)urd<irt, St. IV I P. 

llh. liOm., O.M.T. i’hilo, Sattiiafu^ fn>in t\>(]iiimbo to 
Taira, 310 tiiit'K II P. & Mon. 

Al^rrla, (hu'hna, Jlotu* 1 P. 

(ViloTiihia, CartlMiK«‘na II P. 

Austria (Tyrol), HwitzorLmd I I*. 

Culomiiia, C'artiiaKcna 11 P. 

West Indira, Porhi Rico I P. 

Asia Minor (AiiaUdia, Trol)is<»nd), Sainsun I P. 

Asia Minor (Anat^dia), Makri, ithoiies III P. 

6.45 a.m., local, (}(»sta vUica, Sjui .)oa<5, Heredia, Harljo, 
Alnju^lat Cariago and Chtanareutli H P., O.D. 
& Mon. 

W<«t Dulies, Oosta Rica, Alajuola HI P. 

1 Ih. 27 i!i., O.M.T. ('hile, ra/;»ar«tao, Ctmt Blanca^ on the 
road to SanitnKo, cxI^Midcd north to Copiapo, Ori- 
(luhitho and tVthiJa and aoiith to Concepcion III P. 
Italy, Mosaina I H. 

Armenia, Nakhichevan 1 M. A O. 

Hwtxien, Gothenhurf;, Lys4«kil, ioid LacRcland I P. 
Austria (Hcrw‘gt»viaa) ; Mtagno, Picetdo I P. 
iialuchistan, Gwador 1 Ol. 

Spain, Majorca Island II P. 

West Indies, Guiuleloupo, IhutoM*-Terre I P, 

Guateniala (Quetadlonanjrt)) HI P. 

Chile, Copiapo, Ilinisco, Valloiiar and Freirana with sea 
waves 11 P. & Mon. 

Austria, Balzb^irg, Relcberihall I P. 
llunpary, Coinorn I P. 

Austria, IlovenMlo, Tioiic 1 P. 

Italy, Melftt Uion<»ro, liarile, R iptdla in (Tiasilioata) III 

Swit7.t*rlajul, irnterwal4 I P. 

Austria, Sta^^no, Piccolo I P. 

Italy (Apulia), Conosa I H. 

Turkey in Bur<»pe, Albania, Valonn, Beratti, Blbassen 11 
Honduras, Te^ucif^alpa II Mon. 

Siberia, ()khot>tk Dept, along coast of the sea of Okhotsk 
frmii the Tjiiii to the Tuinan post, 470 miles II 
M. Ac O. 

Wc*»t Indies, Pointe-A- Pitre I P. 

Russia, OeU^buga (Wjatka) 1 P. 

Italy, Tn'silioo (Ri'gfi^o'di-Cabibria) I B. 

Austria, Karlsttidt, Agram I F. 

India, Upper Sind, Murreo Hills HI Ol. 

Mexi<xi, Soyaliejmc And elsewhere in Oaxaca I O.B. 
Spain (Oat^onia), Olot IP. 

France (Gironde), Liluturne I P. 

France (A^i^Re), Massat I P. 

Central Asia, Derlumt I P. 

A7.«»n'S, St. Michel U P. 

China (Kansu), l>hungweihien HI Pa. 

India, Darjiling 11 Ol. 

Italy, Ischia I O.V. 

W<¥»t Indies, .Tamaioa I P. 

Italyi Ischiii, Oasamiociola 1 C.V. 

Asia Miin)r, RhcNli's, Makri, XjevisI I P. 

Armenia, Krzermn III M. Ac O. 

I4h. 5m., U.M.T. West Indlw, Ciil»a, Santiago HI P. 
A O.D. 

(IjTiuany, W(irteinl>erg, nilwrach H P. 

Asia Minor, Br7.eruin II P, 

Greece and Turkey, Ramaaau 11 P, 
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A.n. 

1862 

Aug. 

1852 

St‘pt. 10 

1852 

-Sept. 25 

1862 

•Oet. 15 

1852 

Nov. 4 

1852 

Nov. 0 

1852 

Nov. 20 

1852 

Nov. 20 

1852 

Nov. 20 

1852 

Nov. 26 

1852 

Dec. 4 

1852 

Dec. 17 

1852 

Dec. 20-21 

1862 

Dec. 24 

1862 

Dec. 24 

1853 

.Tan. 1 

1853 

Jan. 12 

1853 

Jan. 18 

1853 

Jan. 20 

1853 

Jan. 27 

1853 

Jan. 30 

1853 

Feb. 0 

1853 

Feb. Ifl 

1853 

Mar. 11 

1853 

Mar. 12 

1853 

Mar. 18 

1853 

April 1 

18.53 

April 4 

18.53 

Aju-il 12 

185,3 

April 13 

1863 

April 18 

1853 

April 10 

1853 

Anril 21-22 

1853 

June 2 

1853 

June 14 

1853 

July n 

1863 

.Tuly 16 

1863 

July 14 

1853 

Aug. 2 

1863 

Aug. 11 

1853 

Aug. 15 

1853 

Aiig. 18 

1863 

Aug. 20 

1863 

Si'pt. 22 

1863 

Sept . .30 

1863 

Oct. 10 

1863 

Nov. 30 

1863 

Fiarly In Deo, 

1853 

1853 

1864 

Jan. 2 

1864 

.Tan. 13 

1854 

Jan. 13 

1864 

Jan. 14 

1864 

Fob. 12 


Kynraura III P. 

lOh. 45m., G.M.T. I’hilippinoH, S. Luzon (Zamballo, 
Pampangn), Manila, (Cnvito HTul RataiiffaH) IT H.M. 
Philippini'H (('aniarlni^ft and All>ay) T S.M. 

.lava, Koboomari, (PoiTwon-djo) * I P. 

M<*xicfi, Acapulco III P. 

U.H.A., Apl/ona, Fju*! Yuma T or II F.R. 

•Franco (Drftmi*). l>ii'U-lo-Pil 1 P. 

Java, SoTuaraiiK* Dagidin, Kadfu* I P. 

Moluccna, (Iroai Hamla, T-M)athoir, Papoiiln'r^, Noira ; 
with Roa wav«*H 111 P. 

Hh. 37m., G.M.T. Wi‘Ht Indios, (’iiba, SantiaKo, Miorra 
MaoHlra II P., O.f). 

M«*xico, Awipulco, \yut la, origin near iS’aa Maroon 1 Ro. 
U.H.A., California, slin Lui«», Obwpji I P. 

VVorI Java 111 P. 

Halil via, Huiionzorg I P. 

PhilippinoH, H. Luzon (Halangtia) IT S.M. 

Now Zoaland, Now IMymonth I P. 

Swodon, Arhra and Undi'pR'VMk I P. 

Armenia, Deliahan, Village of Chulmkhly, Tlllia diHtrici 
and Sovanga Island II M. A O. 

.lava, Hampang I P. 

Hjiain, Harctdona I P. 

Hilly, lachia, ('’aR.-imicciolii I O.V. 

Salvador and (iiiaioninln, Tiii Aniigua, Amaiitlan, Queziil- 
( onango I P. 

Italy, Aniara (Friuli) I H. 

Japiin, Odawara (Htigami, Suruga, Izu, Mikawa, Totonii) 
I Mi. 

U.S.A., North part of State of Now York I P. 
x\rmenia, Snalmi noar Zarskijo-Kolod/y I P. 

France, Nomiatidy, tlranville ,'md throughout ('outanci»H 
I P. 

Salvador, San Salvador I •P. 

Miduocfia, Ilila, Lariekc* I P. 

China, Shanghai, village ,30 miloH from Shanghai rom- 
pletoly ruined II M. A. O. P. giv(‘H April 14. 
Switzerland (Orls^ma), (loiro or (?hur 1 P. 

Italy, Caposflet Teoni, Ijoone, Caliibritto in (Avelllno) 11 

Peraia, Shiraz ; 12,000 peoplo killed III P. 

Persia, .Tusd, Fori Umachnn-.Tustl damagi^l I P. 
AuHtria, Karlstadi, Agnim I F. 

Poraia, Ispahan, 10,000 people killed III P. 

Venezuela, Cumana, 800 or '1,000 people killfal III P. 
Costa Rica, Oanns Gordas, Hagnoes II P. 

Ilalv, Pomnrance, Voltepra in (Tuscany) I H. 
Switzerland, soulh of Soleure and Hiberlat I P. 
Venezuolii, Cumana I P. 

Greece (Hcootia), ThelM»fl, and boundinl on north by M. 
Atalante, east by Gulf of Atalante, south by U. 
Asopus, west by L. (Vpab HI P. 

Ou/iteinalii, Tnijlllo 1 P. 

Italy, SpoleL) in (Perugia) I H. 

Grc'oce, Athens, (^halcis. Island of Seyms and Tenedi^, 
Hagiioes II Mon. P. givw Aug. 24 and Sept. 10. 
Austria (Herzogovinfi), Mostar T P. 

.lava, District Olawoe I P. 

Turkey, Oonstantlnoplc I P. 

Phillpidnes, S.E. Luzon ((inmarinoH), Nueva CacoiCH, 
Daet II S.M. 

Formosa, Tamsui I IT. 

Mexico, Durango ^ I O.B. 

Spain ( Andalusia)) Finana I P, 

Mexico, San Jun;n del Rio /md Tlalpnjahua in ((luopctaro) 
I o.n. 

23h. 5flm., G.M.T., Chile, Coqulmho 1 P. It Mon. 
Italy, Donnioi, S. Tppolito, Torzano and other places in 
(CoBcnza) 11 j3. 
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A.T>. 

1854 

1854 

1854 

1854 

1854 

1854 

1854 

1854 

1854 

1854 

1854 

1854 

1854 

1854 

1854 

1854 

1854 

1854 

1854 

1854 

1854 


1851 


1855 

1856 

1865 

1855 

1855 

1855 

1855 

1855 

1855 

1856 

1856 

1856 

1855 

1855 

1855 

1855 

1855 

1855 

1855 

1855 

1855 

1855 

1855 

1^55 

1855 


1855 

1855 

1866 

1855 


Fob. 16 Sc 21 
Fob. 

Mar. 12 
Mar. 17 
April 15 
May 3 
May 6 


Abyainia, Rotalihom noar Mahdara I P. 

or Venezuela, Truxillo T P. 

Turkov, Conatantinoplo I P. 

VV<'«t indioa, Cuba, Santiago T P. 

Ouatiannla and Salvador III P. Mon. 

Java, Uesideuce of Kediri, Prigi I P. 

Mexico, Cordoba in Vera Cruz, Acapulco, Oaxara% Puebla, 
Mexico II O.B. 


May 15 
.lime 11 
Juno 18 
July 0 

July 14-17 
July 30 
July 31 

Aug. 20 
Sept. 23 
Sept. 28 or 
Oct. 3 
Oct. I 

Nov. 20 
Doc. 

Doc. 23 Sc 24 


Doc. 20 


.Fan. 23 

Jan. 24 

Jan. 20-27 
Jan. 

Fob. 1 

Feb. 5 
Fob. 0 
Feb. 14 
F<*b. 17 

Peh. 28 

Mar. 2 
Mar. 5-0 
Mar. 8 
Mar. 22 

March 
April 11 
April 25 
April 25 
April 27 
April 20 


Alt?eria, Blidah I P. 

Salvador, Han Vicente T P. & Mon. 

Ifaly, ItuoLi in (Uomap:na) 1 B. 

.lapan (Yanioahiro, Yani.ito, Kawachi, Izurni, Hi'ttau, Oini, 
T.niiba, Kii, Owaii, If^a, No, 10chi/.i*n) 111 O. 

OuatoTiiabi, Aniatitlan, KHOiiinlla II 1*. A; Mon. 

Turkey, Alttania, Fortreas of Suli T I*. 

Franco, BafJcn^^(‘6, <li*ip, Arujolos, T/irbo«, Kaux-Bonnea, 
Oaulerota I P. 

Java, Padaiiff I P. 

Popsia, Tabriz II P. 

China, TTon><kf>ng, Canton I P. 

Poraia and (*ancaaia (Ohilan). lloaht, Enzeli and Shonmka 
1 P. 

Salvador, Sfin Salvador I P. 

Moluee ia, BauiLi I P. 

All Jaiknn, (>ut chioOy oonlral at and near Tokio, Shikoku* 
(Suruga, Ttdoiiii, Mikawn, la<*, Iga, Inaba) ; sea 
wnvf*H III O. 

Fnvnce and Italy, OwiaHo, ('‘agnea, Var, Saint Paul, Menton, 
V(‘idiTiilglia, Bordighc*ra, S. Hotno and other places 
In \Voat^‘rn (Liguria) I P. A B. 

Now Zoaland, Wellington, Wairau, Wanganui, OtakI III 
P. A O.D. 

I^S.A., California, D<Avnieville, Oibsonville, Oeorgotown 

I .P. 

Italy, Macchta and surrounding plac^^ noar Etna I B. 

Ouati'mala, Quetzaltenango I P. 

Mexico, Vera ('ruz, .Talapa, ('hili>aneingo, Oaxaca, Puebla 
I O.B. P. giv(»s II 

Algeria, Oueunoupha, M(^louza II P. 

Now' Zealand, Wellington I P. 

Now Zealand, Wellington 11 P. 

Qroece, Samoa 1 P. 

Turkov and Asia Minor, Adriauoplo, DardanoU(>B, Qallipoli, 
Brunsa^ Smyrna 11 P. 

Asia Minor, Smyrna, Maori IT P. 

^Vaia Minor, Brussa I P. 

Mexico), Oaxaott, especially M^xleni 11 O.B. 

Philippint*«, S, and H.K. Luziui (Tayabas, Camarines, Albay, 
Horsogon) I S.M. 

Gwitemala, Quezaltinango I P. 

Turkey, Asia Minor, Brussa, Omstantinnplo I P. 

Moluc<*a«», Ternate, ITalmahera 11 P. 

Panama, AspiTiwall, Gatun I P. 

Norway, Kimervig T P, 

Asia Minor, Brussa to Mouhalitclx near Mount Olympus 
III P. 


June 26 .lava, Tjilatjap I P, 

July 3 Turkey, Albania, Scutari II P, 

July 10 TT.S.A., Oalifomin, Los AngeUv*, HI. Bernardino, Santa 
Barbara II P. 

.Tuly 14 Mo1ucc;u4, Hnlmahem, Ternate, Tidnre II P. 

.Filly 25 to Dec. France, Germany, Italy and Switzerland, Vl6ge, all the 
east of Prance, Visp in the Valais tWedmont) and 
in the I.iower Rhino to Strasshnrg IT P. A B. 

Aug. 14 Turkey, Albania, Scutari, Vuudens, Bouchat, Jubanl, 
Zndrlma, Kosniatchl, in Drin Valley II P. 

Aug. 22 • Switzerland, Vnlais, AusserbcM'g I P. 

Oct-. 22 New Zealand, Taranaki I P. 

Nov. 8 Malta I P. 
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A.D. 

1865 

Nov. 11 

1806 

Nov. 11 

1865 

Nov. 20 

1865 

Dec. 5 

1855 

% 

Dec. 5 

1855 

Hoc. 0 

1866 

Dec. 12 

1850 

Jan. 12 

1866 

Jail. 10 

1806 

Feb. 2 

1866 

F4*I>. 4 

1856 

Feb. 12 

1866 

Feb. 16 

1856 

Feb. 17 

1850 

Feb. 22 

18.56 

April 7 

1850 

May 5 

1850 

May 1 1-12 

1850 

May 23 

1850 

.1 uno 5 

1850 

.Inly 23 

1860 

Aug. 4 

1850 

Aug. 6 

1850 

Aug. 1M7 

1850 

Aug. 21 

1850 

Aug. 28 

1850 

Sept. 2 

18.50 

Oct, 2 

1856 

Ool. 0 

1856 

Oct, 12 


1856 

Ocl . 12 or 22 

1860 

Oct. 26 

18.50 

Nov. 4 

1866 

Nov. 0 

1856 

December 

1860 

D4*c. 6 

1860 

Dee. 26 

1867 

Jan. 8 & 9 

1867 

Jan. 24 

1867 

Jan. 27 

1867 

Feb. 1 

1867 

Feb. 25 

1867 

Mar. 7 

1867 

Mar. 7 

1867 

Mar. 12 

1867 

Mar. 20 

1857 

April 0 

1867 

April 0 

1867 

April 17 
May 13 

1867 

1867 

May 21 

1857 

May 24 

1867 

May 27 

1857 

June 14 

1867 

Aug. 14 

1857 

Aug. 16 

1867 

Aug. 30 

1867 

Sept. 17 

1867 

Oct. 8 


8t>aiii, Granadti 1 P. 

Jnimn, Tnkio ; (Sui;aini, HhinutHa) III Mi. 

France, R/iaKi>a Alps, <'nMt<*Hiin(' ] F. 

Franco (llauti^-Oarouno), rhamn, frum Turbos to Auoh 

I P. 

(3«'loiioH, Oorontalo I P. 

Hp lin, Rarcolona I P. 

• Franco, ItassoH Alps. Casiollano IIP. 

Pcu'tugal (AlKarvo), Soul(^, Fan>, Albufoirn and Tivvira 

II P. 

Java, HoinaraiiK 1 P. 

Mexico, Oaxaca, Panada 1 O.B 
Switwrland, Valley of Visp, Toerbel 1 p. 

Keuador, I^iBicunga (<'hiinl)ora7rfi), Oiien<;a, Banos and 
(Quito) II P. R.H. gives 111 
P.H.A., I'alifornia, San FranclMCt>, it exU*ndod from Hanta 
Rosa to Moiitert>y, 148 tniU^s I P. 

-Asia Minor, Bruasa IIP. 

Tui-key, < 'onstantlruinle, HiimsuTu, Varna III P. 

Indiii, Katigara, Simla, Kotghuf I 01. 
llondtiras, Boli'/-e, Omoa 1 P. 

Italy, Acquaviva, Oinosa and olsowhere In (Bari) I B. 
Siberia, Sid<«nginsk I P. 

Italy, Piev«‘ S. StetTano in (Arozzo) 1 B. 

(3/inCiwia, Shomaka III P.. M. & O. 

llondiinus, Omoa. San .los*^ III P. k Mon. 

Celobt*s, Gorontalo I P. 

China, simthorn part of ((^hihli), Ytiching, 20 niib^ from 
Pekin d.'strovod 111 P., M. k O. 

Algeria, Bone, Philippeville 1 P. 

Japan, Hakodate II O. 

Algeria, Hjidjelll I P. 

Algeria, Philippovillo I P. 

Spain, Murcia 1 P. 

Modi tor ranmn, Malta, (lozo, ('nita Vocchia, KarpathoB, 
Palormf», (Nirfu, Hhfutr^iy Caiulia, Cassos, Sind and 
(^OHteUoriso III P., B. /k 0.1). 

Grecian Archipelago, Sanlorm, Stalchi, Carptmtes, <?os»obj 
shocks reached Syria and Bgypt 1 P. 

Java near Papandajang 1 P. 

Japan, Tokio I Mi. 

Austria, Laibach I P. 

Salvador, San Salvador, Jaltopequo II P. 

Siberia, Solenginsk I P. 

India, Bombay, Sirat I P. 

U.S.A., Southern California, Santa’Clara^ Santa-Barbara, 
Los Angeles, Mtmtorey, Stockton III P. & F.R. 
Franco (Noi-a), t^ainlirai, Brotteaux I P. 

Sumatra, Benkoolon I P. 

Itiily, Parma, Oasalmaggiore and Modena, etc. I B. 
Colobeg, GoronLilo 1 P. 

Austria, Loilmch I P. 

Italy, Lubiami in (Venelia) I B, 

LmmicIioo Inlands, Naha 1 P. 

Hungary, llomonnii I P. 

Moluccas, Banda Island, Noara 1 P. 

Asia Minor (Bitlis), Kinnls, Mush II P. 

New Guinea, Rook Island or I'mbon Island I P. 

Timor, Hilly, Kambing, Atapoepoe II P. 

Asia Minor, Bnissa I P. 

Sumatra, Padang I P. 

Celebes, Gorontalo I P. 

Japan (Suruga) 11 0« 

Cape of Goo<l Hope I P. 

Mexico, Ynalrpvc in Mi>reloH, Oaxaca, Puebla, Tlaxcala 
T O.B. 

Peru, Piura 1 P. 

Turkey, Brusna and at the same time at P<^ra near Con- 
stantinople 1 P. 

I I.S.A. (Illinois), Centralia 1 P. 
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1867 Got, 16 Japan (lyo) II O. 

1867 Oct. 27 ? l*craia, Tesong, Azerbaidjan II P. 

1867 Nov. 6 Halviulor* Guatemala, San Salvador 1 P. 

1867 Nov. 10 Swiizvrland, Como, Mennggio I 1*. 

1867 Nov. 24 Austria, Spital, WmdiHch-GHi-stiiii 1 P. * 

1867 Nov. P lire. 27 Asia Minor, Hrusna I P. 

1867 Dec. 10 lUily (BattcilictvUL), Salerno 111 li. 

1867 Dec. Hjilviulor, Han Salvador, Cnjutepeqiio' III P. 

1857 Doc. T^ganda, Gondokoro on the Nile 1 P. 

1857 Doc. 24 Siberia, Sominalaiituik Prov. and Tomsk Govt., csix'cially 

Kokpemtiak ami U »l- Kameinogorak 1 P., M. Si O. 

1858 Jan. 0 Ijottchoii, Naha IP. 

1868 .Ian. 0 Italy, (<astelluci<i inforioro in llu* (Basilicata) I H. 

1868 Jan. 15 llmigary (Moravia and Galllcia), Mintzchow^ Vianyove I 

1858 Feb. 21 Gre<ieo, Athens, Kalamaki and Corinth 1 P. 

1868 Pell. 24 West Indies, Martinique, St. Pierre 1 P. 

1858 Fell. 27 Moluccas, Temate 1 P. 

1858 Mar. 0 Algioi'S, Blidah, Mtlianah, Boujarik and 01i(*rchel 1 P. 

1868 April 1) Japan (Etchu, Bohizen) II G. 

1858 April 13 Austria, Oarinthia, lioscKPT I P* 

1868 April lU Asia Minor, Brussa 1 P. 

1868 April 23 Japan (Shinano) II (). 

1858 April 24 Guatemala, Amatitlan, Escuintl i, as far as Salvador, 

Cojutopeque I P. 

1868 April 30 Austria, P(da and Citena I P. 

1858 Early in May Nicaragua, Granada and Masiya II P. ^ Mon. 

1858 May 2 Mexico, Oaxaca, Puebla, Vera Cruz, Guerrero and Chiapas 

I O.B. 

1868 May 24 Franco and Goniiany, Mayence, Oppenholm, Wiesbaden 

I P. 

1858 June 4 Moluccas, Terna1s», Man uio and Bachian in Celebes lalatids 

1 P. 

1858 June lU Mexico (Mexico), Puebla, Tlaxoala, Paixeuaro in (Miohoa- 

can), San LuiS'Potosi (Jalisco, Colima and Guerrero) 
HI P. &O.B. 

1868 July or Aug. Ecuador, Quito HI P. 

1858 Aug. II India, Simla 1 Ol. 

1858 Aug. 24 North of British Burmali, Thayot-myo, Prome, Akyab, 

Khyouk-Phyoo ; origin betw»»en Irawiuli and Bay 
of Bengal H Ol. 

1858 Aug. 28 P<‘ru, Aiiiotape, H. Ohira I P. 

1858 Sept. 20 t< I Turkey and Greece, Corfu, Epima, S, Albania (Delwino), 
Oct. 10 Kutsch, SohuUtt. Puschvbarda HI P. 

1858 Oct. .3 Algeria, Aumalc 1 P. 

1858 Oct. 0 Turkey and Greece, Albania, Valona, Qhnavo, Drymades, 

also Epirus 1 P. 

1858 Oct. 10 Italy, Brindisi I B. 

W68 Oct. 10 Franco (Vosges), Saut-de-la-l7uve I P. 

1858 Oct. 26 Franco, Pignerolos, Oavour 1 P. 

1858 Oct. to Nov. Italy, Pinorolo (Turin) I B. 

1868 Nov. 0 Moluccas, Amboina I P. 

1858 Nov. 11 Portugal and Spain, Lisbon, Ciutra, Mafra, Belem, Sotuval, 

Seville II P. 

1858 Nov. 20 U.S.A., Oillfoniia, San Jos6 I P, 

1858 Nov. 28 Bosnia and Albania (Zwarnick), Tuzla, Krgheni II P. 

1858 Nov. 20 France (Basses Pyr^n^cs), Maiilikin I P. 

1858 Dec. 13 Celebes, Tepnate I P. 

1858 Dec. 23 West Indies, .Tamaica, Kingston I P. 

1858 Philtppiuos, Mindanao, Lanao and Ootabato I S.M. 

18.59 Jan. 0 Asia Minor, Erzurum I P. 

1860 Jan. 20 Italy, Oollalto (Treviso) I B. 

1850 Jan. 22 Ecuador, Quito and Iwtwoen Guayaquil to Popayan HI 

P. 

1860 Mar. 5 France, B.’WMoa-Pyri'ntkn, Ht. Joan ls-Vieux I P. 

1850 Mar. 22 Ecuador, Quito, Machachi, Perucho, Pomasuiii, Saint 

Antonio, (Jhlllogallo ; felt from Guayaquil to Magdo* 
lena and Popayan in Oilombia HI P. 

April)10 Peru, Callao I P. 


1859 
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186U April 12 It4ily, Ossorvanza, OoloTiilmifj and ueighbourhood in 

(Hifiia) 1 U. 

186<.) May 21 or Ania Minor, lOr/criitii, origin in Palentjukan Mountains 
June 2 and Erlidag 111 P. 

%Iay 31 or 

185U Jiim‘ 12 (•niKvuiia, Sht'tnuLa, Ibiakal, Zourmel, Jj«tgilch 1 P. 

186U June 28 CaiiO^iaia, iSheninka and Erxeriiiii I M. ik O. This, 

• May 21 and June 12, loriii one group. 

1869 July 13 ArnieniA, Tiilia and Erz(>rum 1 P., M. At O. 

1869 .Inly 2f» Menndo ; nea wavrs 1 P. 

I85i) Aug, 29 Turkt'V, Island of Imlmm. Pnnaiia^ Aytdheodoro, Pyrgos 
(Gallipoli, Djirilttiu'lles) II P, 

1869 Aug. 22 Itnlv, Norcia, and Hurrounding country in (Perugia) TI 

H. 

1860 Aug. 26-Hept. 3 Salvador, La Union ; aea \viiv«*s II P. A Mon. 

1869 Aug. ,31 Tiii k(*y, Sophi.i, Tchoadjikhan, Chirvan in Tiflis II P. 

1869 Ool. 5 I2li. 40ni., G.M.T. Chii<’, ('aldcra^ Copiapo II P. 

1869 Ool. .6 U.S.A., (-nliforuia, San Prancisct> I P. 

18.59 Ool. ft M<‘Xi<x>, ('aniula and elsewhere in Oaxaoa II O.U. 

1869 Oot, 8 MoIuccjim (llahnaheira), Aon, 3’ernate II P. 

1869 Oot. 11 (^hile, Copiapo IJ P. 

1869 Nov. 9 l^hina (Slungking), Kaiehoii, Nt'wchuang II Pa. 

1859 Dee. 1 IT.S.A., (California, San Francisco I P. 

J869 Di'c. 8 (Central America), (f^uatumaia, Nimraffua, Tepeevt/a, Ihtaya- 

moco^ Panchimalf*i}y Nahui74)leo, San SihwitlrCt Izalcot 
San Martin t Masalnnit, Nahulango, Ju^iyua, S;itiio 
Doniingo, San Antonio, (Caluco, Acajulta ; sea waves 
II P. 

18ft() Jan. 18 Oiiat(>mala, Antigua, Knciiintla II P. 

18(19 Pel). I France, Pyrein*eH, I toche blanche I P. 

1899 Feh. ft Auslria, Bosnia, Travidk I P. 

1809 April 8 W<*m 1 Indies, Haiti, Port-au-prince, TAnse au Veau, Cayos, 

Vequin 11 P. 

1869 April 18 Peru, Ar<*quipa 1 11. J. 

1860 April 22 Peru, Luna, Patlao* C’h«»r»lloN, Mania, lairiti, Car/ibayllo, 

Huauhipa 11 P. II..I. gives I 
1869 May 8 AuHtria, Slyria, Hann 1 P. 

I860 May 16 Turkey, Albania, Berzita near to Tlrano I P, 

1800 May 27 or 39 Italy, Norcia (Perugia) 1 H. 

1860 .lune 7 Asia Minor, near Ml. Olytupus I P. 

1800 June 21-24 Central America, Tep»*litai, Veni Cruz, Oumlaloiipe, Guate- 
mala, Cojutepeque, t^inta Maria, OHiuma 11 1’. 

1860 July 19 lt4ily, (3allalto, Guia (Treviso) I B. 

1800 Aug. 6 Nubia, Berber J P. 

• 1860 St'pt. 20 Bolivia, (Chile, Paz, Tattm I P. & Mon. 

1860 S<'pt.20 Iceland, Ueykjavik 1 l^h. 

1860 Sept. 27 Algeria, Bordj-Bou-Arreridii, Tuhnntl^ rOued-Sahel, Ten- 

saoui II P. 

1860 Sept. 28 Lower Austri,*), Litsehaii I P. 

1860 Ort. 3-U Salvfulor, San S^ilvador II P. 

1860 Got. 13 CeloiieH, Minnhiiasa I P. 

1800 Oct. 17 U.S.A. and (Janada, N.E. New England and StateJNew 

York, Baie-St.-Panla, Uiviftre-Ouelle 1 P. 

1800 Nov. 4 Caucasia, Belii-Kliuoh, 4U33N. 44"30E. I M. & O. See 

Nov. 9. 

I860 Nov. 0 Cnucaaia, Nazran H P. Si'e Nov. 4 and 28. 

1860 Nov. 28 Ci^iicAsia, Nazran 1 P. Se<* Nov. 9. 

I860 Nov. Formosa, Tamsul 1 II. 

1860 Di*e. 2 AhIjv Minor, Smyrna, Ohio, Kut'Aiah I P. 

I860 pee. .3 ('entral America, Guatemala , San Salvador, Santiago, 

Santa Tecia, (^uezallepe(|ue, Opico, TaoaehifV) HI 
P. 

1860 Dec. 3 Armenia, Erzemm I P. 

1861 .Tan. 28 llalv, H. Sofia (TuHcany) I B. 

1861 Feb. 9 IlalV and Malta I B. 

1861 Feb. 16 S.>\. Sumatra, P/ulang (Acheen), Batu Island, Nias 

Island ; sea waves III P. 

1861 Feb. 16 Suiuiay Islands II M. At D. 

1861 Feb. 22 Behring Sen, Copper Island I M. & O. 

ISOl Mar, 5 Caucasia, Shomaka 1 M. At O. 
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A.D. 

1801 

1801 

1801 


1801 

1801 

1801 

1801 

1801 

1801 

1801 

1861 

1861 

1861 

1861 

1801 

1861 

1801 

1801 

1801 

1801 

1861 

1861 

1801 

1801 

1801 

1801 

1861 

1861 

1861 

1802 

1802 


1802 

1802 

1802 

1802 

1802 

1802 

1802 

1802 

1802 


1862 

1802 

1802 

1802 

1802 

1802 

1802 

1802 

1802 

1802 

1802 

1802 

1802 

1802 


Mar. » 
Mar. 10 
Mnr. 21 


Mar. 21) 
April in 

April 27 
April 27 
May 1) 

May 24 
.1 uno r> 
J\ily 3 

July 10 
July 12 
July 31 
Aug. 3-0 
Aug. 21 
Aug. 23 
Aug. 20 
Aug. 27 
Aug. 20 
Hppt. 25 
0«t. 10 
Dot. 17 
Nov. 10-28 
Dec. 0 

Dec. 17 

Dec, 18 
Dec. 20 

Jan. i 
Jan. 12-31 


Jan. 13 
Jan. to Foil. 
Fob. 5 
Feb. 5 
Fob. 22 
March 
Mar. 4 

Mar. 18 
April 28 


May 4 

May 20 
May 24 

May 24 
May 20 
May 27 
May 27 
May 28 
Juno 0 
June R 
June 20 
July 1 
July 10 

July 11 


Sumatra, Padang, jHland» of Ratii, Sltuo III P. 

Italy, Varefto, Ligure (Liguria) I B. 

Oh. lOm., (i.M.T. Argentina, San San 

L\ijan, M<‘Tulo7.a, reached Santiago in (’hlle 111 
V. &; Mon. ‘ 

Algeria, Hilda h f P. 

IN‘rii, Affocnrho and all the IVovitiee <»f (Aiitlahuailaa) III 
P. A II.J. 

\V»»sl Imlii^, Jamaica, MonL‘go Hay, KingsUm II P. 
Algeria ((UiiLstanline), Hiakra 1 P. 

Italy, Ciita ih'lla Pieve, (Vtfma and oiher placi'H in 
(PtTUgla) II H. 

(\iuejiHia, Shiish'i, Sanloh^ Shemiika IT P. 

Java (Krnwang), PakiM ; sea wavi*s I P. 

U.S.A., (^aliforma, San Fr.incweo, Valley i»f Amador. 

Oakland 1 P. 

Sumatra, HenkoeK>n I 1*. 

('anada, Ottawa^ Montreal 1 P. 

Tndifi, Benar<« II 1*. Not given by ()l. 

<Iiiat4>mnla, Antigua, .Inlpatagua 1 P. A; Mon. 
PhilippineH, Manila I P. Not given by S.M. 
Guab'Tiiala, .1/i/igfm, Amntitlan, Han .fost^ 1 Mon. 
India, Heiiarea I P, N<it given by .()!. 

Guatemala, Conffoaro^ Jalpaiaffwt (Jutiapa) 1 P. 
Argentina, San (Jarloa I Mon. 

Sumatra, Padang, Indrapoera M'ilh aea \i*nvi*H 1 P, 
Italy, Korli I H. 

Spain, Alicante I P. 

Italy, Pot^enza (Basilicata) 1 B. 

Italy, T4»rre d<‘l Gih‘Co, R**sina and Naplea, near Vc*Huvlua 
I 13. A P. 

Caiicaaia, Alkan-yhurt 42®18N. 4.5^R., SamaabH I M. 
A O. 

Austria, Croatia I P. 

Gr(*ece, Corinth, Aigion. Vostizza, Oalaxldi IT P. 
l'\irm<»8a, Toroku II II. 

Greece, Athnts, Patras, Aigion or Vostizza I P. 

Silierla, Mouth of It. Selenga, Irkutsk, Selcnginsk, V%*rkne- 
udmsk, (?hita, IVtrovsk, Nikolalevsk, Uppri* and 
IjtiWt-r Angora Districts II M. A O. A P. 

Hungary, Shemnitz, Nepomuk I P. 

China (Yunnan), Tali Fu III Ho. 

Siberia, 8<*lenginsk 1 P. A continuation of Jan. 12-31. 
Argt'niina, Mendoza, s<*vepal piniplo killed 11 P. 

Now Zealand 1 P. 

Siberia, Ii:ike Baikal . I P. 

Oh. 30m., O.M.T. Philippines, Manila and nelglilHiuring 
provinces I H.M. 

Germany (Rhine), Uedberg, tlladhach 1 P. 

Siberia, Selenginsk I M. A O. 

Strong earthqiiakiw at Siberia, Selenginsk in 1803, 1811, 
1815, 1818, 1820 and 1839 P. 

Switzerland, Valaw, Visp, and Valley of the Rhone, Vi6ge, 
Stahlen, Zermatt I P. 

Chile, Tacna to Ari<» II P. A Mon. 

Java, Province of (Rrawang. Preanger), Pocrwakart* 1 
P. 

Asia Minor, Martnarizza 1 P. 

Austria, Tyrol, Kalkstein 1 P. 

Switzerland, Valais, St, Nicholas I P. 

Austria, Carinthla, Ifeillgenblut, Thillach 1 P. 

Peru, Callao, Lima I P. 

Formosa, Tainan, Kagi, Shuka III II. 

Algeria, Holizanc I P. 

Chile, Tacna and Arlca I Mon, 

I^ilippfncw, Island of Guam, liadrones Islands I S.M. 
Gold Ckinst, Accra, Jamestown and again on the 2Bth III 
P. A O.D. 

Peru, Casma 1 P. 
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A.D. 

1862 July 13 PliilippinoH, E. Luzon* along coasts of Bnlur and CaHiguran 

1862 July L4 Gol<l UotLsl U O.D. 

1862 fAug. 22 Spain (SoviU* )* Villa Nuova 11 P. 

1862 Sept. 6 8th, lUh., O.M.T. l*hili]>iiiiu>s, N. Luzon (1 locos Norte. 

Ahr.i and Cagayan) provinceN. Luiag. Aparri 11 
. P. A' S.M. 

1862 Oct. 15 Moluccas, Hainia I P. 

1862 Oct. 16 Asia Minor. Atliin-Karahissar II P. 

1802 Oct. 20 Caiuuisia, Hheniaka 1 P. 

1862 Oct. 30 Hi. 30iu., O.M.T. Philippines (Ligutni), Mouth of Lake 

Bay 1 S.M. 

1862 Nov. 3 .\sia Minor, Smyrna, Chekoud-Cussaba in (Isbarla), 

Allun-knrahissar 111 P. 

1862 Nov. 22 Austria, Kretna 1 P. 

1862 Nov. 26 Algeria, Takitouiit 1 P. 

1862 Nov. 20 Asia Minor, Smyrna, Ohio, Meli‘lin I P, 

1862 Nov. 20 Caucasia, Shianaka 1 .M. A O. 

1862 Dec. 10 West Indies, Ouadeloupt*, Pcdnte-i-IMtre, Salute Mario 

1 P. 

1862 Dec. 10 Camuisia, Shemuka, Jiimkoran, Shusa, ZournalMul J 1*. 

1862 Doe. 10 t'entral America, (liuitemala, Nicjiragiia, An/i//ua, Amntit- 

Ian, KHcuintla, Port of Sitn .lo8(> ; also felt, in ]loti> 
durtis and throughout Salvador III 1*. A Mon. 
1862 Dec. 21 Persia, Shiraz 11 P. 

1862 Dec. 27 C.S.A., lUiltfornia, San Francisco I P. 

186^1 Jan. 6 Mauritius, i*ort Louis 1 P. 

1863 Jan. 17 Hungary, Vt»ros, iVnear, Foth, Uuda 1 P. 

1863 Jan. 10 Italy, MouU'c.ai(Hino, S. Germano (Ciiserta) I II. 

1863 Jan. 22 Aiistrui, Cnudia, Karlsladl, CilKt X F. 

1863 Jan. 36 Italy, Casamtcciola 1 C.V. 

1863 F«*b. 22*23 New Zt^aUnd, llawkos Bay, Provima* of (Napier) 1 P., 

O.D., A T. 

1863 Feb. 3*27 SwitziM^land, Valais, Graechen I P. 

1863 Mar. 16 Java, Scrang 1 P. 

1863 Mar. 22 Italy, Ischia, CaKamicciola I (J.V. 

1863 April 5 Philippiiu*M, Iloilo, Auticj[uo i P. 

1863 April 17 Spidn, Graniula, Alhendm, Gojar and Ojijares 1 P. 

1863 April 22 Asia Minor, Rhodes Island^ 13 vilLigt's di'struyed ; Smyrna 

and Island of Cos 111 P. A Ti. 

1863 April 27 Italy, Ischia, CasamicciuUk 1 C.V. 

1863 June 3 llli. 26m., G.M.T. Philippin(*s, S. Luzon, MaiuLi, and 

neighbouring provinces 111 S.M. A Ti. 

1863 June 0 Philippines, S. Ijuzoii, Manila 1 S.M. 

1863 .luno 0 Fraucm (Lower Alim), Digue, Beytu«t 1 P. 

1863 .fune 20-27 Spain, Ahiieriu, Almix, Ai'lKdeaa, Vera, Iluercal-Overa 1 P. 

1863 Juno 20 Peru, Areifuipa 1 Mou. 

1863 July 0 Sindn (Almeria), Seron 1 P. Same series as J une 20. 

1863 July 10 Wi>Ht ladies, Trinidad 11 O.D. 

1863 July 31 Java, BanjotMiias I P. 

1863 Aug. 8 Spain (Granada), Albunul, AlUmdori, Manitda, I'astel de 

Ferro II*. 

1863 Aug. 13 Java (Pi’eanger), MaiiomJjaja, Tjie-Kaiidjang and Ban- 

jueums, Soeka-Radja I P. 

1863 Aug. 16 Asia Minor, Ithodes Isiand, Archaugelo 1 P. 

1863 Sept. 2 Turkey, Danlanelh's, .letiidji and Saritchaban 1 P. 

1863 Si^pt. 7 Algeria, Auiii&le 1 P. 

1863 Sept. 27 Plulippim's, Luzon (LeyU*) I P. 

1863 Oct. 6 England, Cheshire, Dm! ley 1 M. A W. 

1863 Oct. 20 Hungary, Mur Valley 1 P. 

1863 Oct. 27 PhlUppiiics, Luzon, TatuilalMiii 11 P. 

1863 Nov. 6 Turkey, Oonstaiitiiiople, Galliisdi, Guetrilek, Onmourbey, 

Brussa II }’. 

1863 Nov. 24 Asia Minor, Anutcjia, Holi 1 P. 

1863 Dec. 7 Ladroni*s, Giuuii I S.M. 

1863 Dec. 11 Motucciis, Handa 1 P. 

1864 Jan. 2>11 Asia Minor, Rhodes Island, Makri 1 P. 

1804 Jan. 3 Peraia and (^ucasia, Artlobil, also felt at Ijenkorau, Kara* 

bagh and Shirwan 111 P., M. A O. 

1804 Jan. 3 Philippines (Cotabato, Zamlmanga), Illana Ban I B.M. 
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A.D. 

1M64 

1864 

1864 

1864 

1864 


1864 

1861 

1864 

1864 

1864 

1864 

1864 

1864 

1864 

1864 

1864 

1864 

1864 

1804 

1864 

1864 

1864 

1864 

1864 

1864 

1864 

1864 

1864 

1864 

1864 

1865 
1865 
1865 
1865 

1865 

1865 

1865 


1865 

1865 

1865 

1865 

1866 

1865 


1865 

1865 

1865 

1866 


1865 

1865 

1865 

1865 


Jan. 6 
Jan. 6 
Jan. lO'll 
Jan. 12 
Jan. 12 


Jan. 

F«b. 16 

Fol». 16 
Kch. 28 
Fil).-Mnr. 

Mar. 22 
May 6 

May 10 
Mav 20 
May 21 
Juni* 6 
Juiu‘ 14 
J uly 7 ra, 
July 20 
Au({. 14 
26 

Ocl . 2 

Oct. 28 
Ocl. 20 
Dec. 2 to 26 

Dec. 7 
Dec. 6 
Dec. 12 
Dec. 26 
Dec. 28 or 81 
Jan. 27 
Mar. 22 
April 1 1 
May 8 

May 16 
May 17 

May 18 


May 22 
May 26 
May 27 
July 13 
July 16 

July 10 

Si'pt. 21 

H«‘pt. 25 

Oct. 1 
Oct. 8 

Oct. 18, 
lt^ nlKht 
Mgv. 11-14 
Nov. 23 

Nov. 25 


Persia, near Ardebil, four villages destroyed III P. 

Austria (('nriiioln), Sagori I P. 

Asia Mm(»r, Makri 11 P. 

Spain, Murcia, LehHila to Carihanena^ Albania I< P. 

2h. Oiii., O.M.T. t’hile, Co^tiupot Tutra-Amarilhi^ Ojan- 
cos, N/inloco, ( 'hanarcillo, TutoraliUo, PaviUimt etc. 
Ill P. A Mon. 

China, llankow 111 P., M. & O. 

Wcnii Sumatra, Padiing, Haiu l.Hlnud (Mandbeliug and 
Angkol.a). Penjaboengan with sea waves 111 P. 

Iceland, iieykjavik I Th. 

Canada, U.C., ThorncM-creek II Ti. 

Italy, Vergato, Toll*, Savignano, etc., in the Apennlni*H of 
(hi)logna) 1 li. 

C.S.A., San Francisco, Santa Clara 1 P. 

('himi (Kiiingsu), Shanghai, Nanhiii, Suiigchiuiig Fu, 
('hiating, Taitsang I Ho. 

Webt Indies, Haiti, Jncmel II P. 

Sumatra, Benkoelen 1 P. 

New Ciuinea, Durei, Ml. Arfaks II P. 

Sumatra, Silmga 1 P. 

Turkey, Halonica to Gallipoli 1 P. 

Asia Minor, Fn<.»a Island, Mais Island near lihodes I P. 

Java, Tocban at llengel I P. 

Turkey (Moldavia), Kularach II P. 

Canada, 14. C., Vancouver, Victoria 1 P. 

Mexico, Vera Cruz. Puebla, Tlaxcala, Soledad^ T^.ehuaoan, 
Orizaba and (Virdoba 111 P. 

Greece, liamia, liolan 1 P. 

British Columbia, Victoria and New Wi^tmmster I P. 

Asia Minor, Bagdad, Zaf^olin, BaHsorali, Bedra-DJtHWian, 
Mendeli 11 P, 

Sumatra, Padang, Taloe I P. 

France, St. Amnnd-de-Bnixe, Montignac I P. 

Italy (Tub<tany), Mugello 1 B. 

Sumatra, Tagal, Boomie-Aiuc I I*. 

Italy (Apulia), S. Nlcandro-Gai’ganiro in Poggia I B. 

lOngland, Gloucester I M. A; W, 

Turkestan, Merke J M. A O. 

West Indies, Kingston, Jamaie^i I Ti. 

nil. 23m. a.m. W. Sumatra, Padang and Benkoelen I 
O.N.T. 

Austria, Pansdorf, 27 miles N.N.E. of Vienna 1 F. ATI. 

2h. 46m. p.in. Java, liuins of Tiamlie-Sewoc and Pram- 
l^anan in Soerakaria II O.N/r. 

llh. 14m, p.in, .Tava, Joenocng-Tigi't in TcgnI, Kedieri, 
TJilatjap in Banjoemas, Kadoe, Madoera and other 
districts II O.N.T. 

Siberia, Si>leTigitL»k, Irkutsk, Vorkneudinsk I M. A O. 

Formosa, Manca 1 F. 

Sibi*ria, Shnbrlsk, Porezkoje If F. A li. 

Austria, Styria, FursD'ufeld, Pollau J Ti. 

Java, Amliarawa, 6 and 7 p.m., Banjoe-Biroo and else- 
where in Seiiiarnng 11 O.N.T. 

Italy, Sicily, Fondo di MaechiUt Baglio, Bondinella, etc,, 
near Etna II B. 

It.’ily, Citta di ('outello (Perugia) II R. 

China (Shantung), ainmnd the Taiahan 111 F., M. A O. 

A Ti. 

Mexico, Amecamcca J O.B. 

IJ.S.A., San Francisco, Santa Cruz, Sacramento, Stockton, 
San JoB^ II F.R. 

Sumatra (Bangka), Bellinjoe 1 O.N.T. 

Asia Minor. Chios III F„ Ti. 

22nd, 20h., O.M.T. Philippines, Manila and adjacent 
provinces I H.M. 

Ih. 40m. and 2h. 4(hn. p.m. CelebcB, Tondano and Kema 
and throu^out (Minahassa) 111 O.N.T. 
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A.D. 

1895 

Dec. 15 

1895 

Dec. It) 

1869 

%Jan. 2 

1H99 

Jail. lt)-21 

1899 

Jan. 2t) 

1899 

Feb. 1 A 21 

i89<l 

Feb. 2 

1899 

Feb, 0 

1899 

Mar. 2 

1899 

Mar. 8 

1899 

Mar. U 

1899 

Mar. 12 

1899 

Spring 

1899 

Mar. 20 

1896 

April 22 

1869 

May 23 

1890 

May 25 

1899 

June 24 

1899 

Juno 21) 

1899 

July 23 

1809 

July 

1899 

Aug. 11 

1899 

Aug. 25 or 
Sept, fl 

1899 

Kept. 6 

1899 

Sept. 29 

1899 

Sept. 30 

1899 

Oct. 23 

1899 

Nov. 4 

1899 

1899 

Dec, 1 

1899 

Dec. 20 

1867 

Juii. 2 

1897 

Jan. 5 

1867 

Jan. 12 

1867 

Jail. 31 

1867 

Feb. 4 

1867 

Mar. 7-16 

1867 

Mar. 14 

1867 

Mar. 15 

1867 

Mar. 21 

1867 

Mar. 29 

1867 

April 2 

1867 

April 16 

1867 

April 2U 

1867 

May 6 

1867 

May 7 A 8 

1867 

May 14 

1867 

May 31 

1867 

June 9 

1867 

June 30 

1867 

July 3 

1897 

July 23 


Vi*in'ziu‘la, Oiira(ui.s, La (Juayr.a, I*. Ualicllo, Valencia II 
F. 


India, (MiitLigoiig and Houp^al I ()1. 

Mt'xiro, Avalztmjo^ San-AmlreH-Chalc.hicomiila in Vera (>Vuz, 
Pindda, Oav.ie^i, i’i)rdova, Oi'iK.'il>a, Tehuatuiii, Mai- 
train III F. A Ti. O.H. k*vi*.s I 

^Vsia Minor, I'liios 1 F. A 'Fi. 

Qonnany, I'o.iuTanm, Ut^kow near Hiitow I F. 

Itiily, Li Vein* (.Si>ok*U») 1 U. 

.Vaia Minor, C'iuos 1 F. 

(irt*ee<s A*aLr.is I F. 

Turkey, Einmn, Albania, .la/mm and Pttllnui 111 F. 

Siberia, Verkneudinsk and IrkiiUk 1 M. A O. 

Oh. ‘lOin., G.M.T. Norway, Prefect iir of Trondlijein I 
O.D. 

.lapan (Ilaritna, Taiilia) II Mi. 

FornioHa, Tainnui I H. 

Ania Minor, OhioM 1 F. 

1 111. Oni. a. Til., ra. .lava, WilltMii ami Uanjoe-lliro(* in 
Si'inarang I O.N.T. 

India (Nepal), Kainmndn; (Bengal), ^l/o/if/A/yr, Juldnilpore 
II Ol. 


China (<ihehkian«), Chenhai, Ningpo in Ningpo Fu I Ho. 
LidnmoH, (hiani I S.M. 

Lai. 31' N. 49" VV. 1 Ti. 

Chile, Copiapo 1 Mon. 

A»ia Min(»r, between the Euphruit^ti ami the Tigris III 
F. 


Italy, Monte lialdo (Verona) 1 H. 


Hiboriu, Petropavlovsk and Lyersny II M. A O. 

U.S.A., Alaska, Kodiac II Ti. 

5h. 37m. p.TU. West Indh'K, Trinidad 1 0.1>. 

.lava (lianjoemas) I O.N.T. 

China (Shantung), Chncheng, (.'hingcluni Fu ; (Kiangau), 
Chiating in Taitsang, Shanghai, Surigchiang in Sung- 
ohiatig Fu I Ho, 

Russia (Uessarubiu), Soroki I F. 

U.S.A., KaiiHUH, Wainego I F.ll. 

2 p.tn., r«, W. Sumatra, TahtCy Padang I O.N.T. 

28th, 19h., O.M.T. Philippines, N. Luwm (llooos Norte), 
I^aoag II S.M. 

Algiers, Algiers, BUdahf ChiUn, El Afjrautu El dint, Ben- 
nwrmi, Monzaiaville 111 F. A Ti. 

111. 45m., O.M.T. Philippim>s (Albay) I S.M. 

China (Kiani^u), Chiating in Tail sang, Shanghai, Sung- 
chiang in Sungchlang Fu I Uo. 

Prance, Chablis, Plmtii 1 F. 

Greece, Cophaloni i, Lixun^ Argustoli, Cosiuopoli III 
F. A Ti. 

Asia Minor, MitylenCt 3,999 houscM destroyed, Lesbos 
III F. 

China, Hankow 1 Ti. 

Switzerland, Jjake Maggions Feniolo 1 F. 

Salvador, Ouiatnoco 11 Mon. 

Ch., G.M.T. Philippines (lloC(.s NorL*) I S.M. 

Salvador, San Salvador II Mon. 

Germany, Essen I F. 

C.8.A. (Missouri), Kansas 1 Ti. 

China, Pekin I M, A O. 

Siberia, Solenginsk I M. A O. 

Switzerland (Vaud), Yvonaiid 1 F. 

Azores, Sereta, Raminho 1 F. 

Dh. 9m. p.m. .lava, DjnkjakariUt Bojolalu and Klatlen, 
and all over Java except the Preanger III O.N.T. 

Austria, Littai near Laibach 1 F. 

India (Madras), Villapuram I TI. 

Cauoasbt, Tolaf d^SSN. >ir»‘'20E., Shemaka, Miikhran, 
Zurnnbiul 40*’30N. 4<P14E., and EllziibeLipol 40"49N. 
40^2OE. 1 M. A O. 
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A.n. 

1807 

June 30- July 7 

1807 

Aug. 15-16 

1807 

Ht'pt. U 

1807 

Sept. 20 

1807 

Near I’lid of 

1807 

Sc‘pi. 

Nov. 3 

1807 

Nov. 18 

1807 

Nov. 25 

1807 

Dec. 18 

1807 

Dec. 27 

1807 

Dec. 31 

1808 

.lun. 10-20 

1808 

.Ian. 17 

1808 

Peb. 4 

1808 

Fell. 18 

1808 

Feb. 26 

1808 

Mar. 17 

1808 

Mur. 18 

1808 

Mar. 21 

1808 

Mar. 27 

1808 

April 1 

1808 

April 4 

1808 

Ajiril 4 

1808 

April 4 

1808 

April 7 

1868 

April 11 

1808 

May 22 

1808 

May 26 

1808 

June 7 

1808 

June 21 

1808 

June 27 

1808 

June 20 

1808 

June 30 

1808 

July 7 

1808 

Aug. 10 

1808 

Aug. 13 


1808 

Aug. 10 

1868 

Aug. 17 

1808 

Aug. 10 

1868 

Augubt 

1808 

Aug. 20 

1808 

H«pt. 17 

1868 

Oct. 12 

1868 

Oct. 18 

1868 

Oct. 10 

1868 

Oct. 21 


Salvador, Hiin Salvador I Mon. & Ti. 

Italy, ('iiaainiccitdn, Island of Ischia 1 U. 

Groocst.*, P.itriis, (*aiidia I Ti. 

Malta I Ti. i 

Urcoco, MugolauK* Sido, Mt^siMiia and Ijakonia, Gythcion 
1 1 P. 

Ih. 50nii. a. in. Moluccas, 7Wn«/t', Tidore and Hahnaludra 

I O.N.T. 

21i. .'lOiii. p.ui., loculi. Wost Indies, Virgin lalandH, Ht. 
Thomas, St. Ji>bns, St. (Volx ; sea wavoa 11 F., 

Ti., & 0.1). 

Italy, Kesiiia, T<»rro del (Irrco in (Naplra) I B, 

P(»nuos(i, Ktduiig, TaiiiHui HI Ti. 

Ih. 1 Im., G.M.T. I*hilip]iiiu>b, Samar Island 1 S.M. 
Icidand, Skalfandi, IJusavik and Akiireyri, ii few houHcs 
df‘Htruyod II Th. 

t'hinu (('hehkinng), ('lu'iihui in Ningiio Pn 1 Ho. 

Italy, Monte Aiiiinta in (Siena) 1 B. 

Kus.sian Turki'slan, Tnshkont 11 M. A O. 

Caucasia, Akhalkalaki, KNvirily, 'roiiorw.'in and Ardahan 
in Kara IVoMnce 1 M. *k. O. 

Armenia and Canciusia, Er/erum, Alexanderopol, Akhalka- 
laki II M. A O. 

West Indies, St. Thomas 1 Ti. 

I'aucasia, Tekf, Delishan, Shiisha, .lehrail, Sakataly, 
Shemuka, Belasuvar, Chatakh I M. A O. 

ItUHsia, Grosiiyi and Ualachewsk Station 1 M. A O. 
Sandwich IslandH, Manna H>a III P. , 

I'liilippineH, fj<*yto Island I S.M. 

Sandwich IslandH II F. See Mar. 27. 
liuHsian TiirkestAii, Taahkeiit H M. A O. 

Sandwicli Jsland.M, Hilo with Si‘H wnv(^ II P. 

Mexico, Siin .loH^ de Iturldde in Sun LuIh Potttai 1 O.B. 
.cVrincnin, Kara and Nizhni-Piisin, Krzeruin, Tiflin 11 M. 
A O. 

Mexico, liui'bidet Jalisco, Oaxaca, Puebla, Mexico, Tehuan- 
tepec 11 O.B. 

Mexico, Acapulco 1 O.B. 

PiTU, Soralor or hUicota ? 1 P. 

Austria, Hungary, Jaw/. Hihiny, l*i*Hch I Ra, 

Oh. 11 in., G.M.T. Pinlippm(>H, Panay Island, Iloilo 1 
S.M. 

Gennan^ KsHen I F. 

UuHHio, T8og<m<»i village I2“53N. Terek pi*ovinco 

II M. A O. 

%'>h. Im., a.m., local. West lndie«i, Trinidad I ? O.D. 
PraiuM’, near Paria, MeudoUt Bellrvue 1 P. 

S. I’erii, Bolivia, and N. Chile, £. to Paz, N. to Lima, with 
bea waves fnnn Truxillo to Concepcion, Arequipa^ 
Tuvna^ AnVa, Iquimie, Moqueguat Looumha, also at 
Copimni, Piwigua, Chfaicha III P. A Ti. 
lOciuidor, Colombia, Guavai|uil, province of (IMnchIncha), 
Imbabura, Ibarra^ San PabtOf .Muntngui, Quito 111 
P. Ill Ecuador 40,000 and in Colombia 30,000 Uvea 
W'cre lost. 

New Zealand, Taranaki 11 F. 

Bidivia, CosapiUo ? 11 P. 

India, Peshawar 1 01. 

Hungary, .lasz B^reuy I P. 

Oh. 31m., p.iii. Java, Tmniisin in (Cherlbon), Bandeong 
and Gai-oet In the (Preanger) II O.N.T. 

('hib*, Copiapo 1 Mon. 

New Zeauind, Hokitika, Nelson, Waitaho, Taranaki 

Tl. * 

Mexico, Guerrero, Oaxaca, St. Caiharina, Albarradas II 
P. 

C.S.A., Calif urnia, San FranciacQ, Oakland, San Leandro, 
Siui Josd, Hedtcood Ciiy^ 8. Clara, S. Crus, 8. Mattco* 
and north of Han Francisco, Han Rafael, Pctaluno, 
8. Rosa, Sacramento 111 F. A F.B. 
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A.D. 

1808 

1808 

1808 

1808 

1808 

1808 

1800 

1800 

1800 

1800 

1800 

1800 

1800 

1809 

1800 

1800 

1800 

1800 

1800 

1800 

1800 

1800 

1800 

1800 

1800 

1800 

1800 

1800 

1800 

1809 


1800 

1800 

1800 

1800 

1800 

1800 

1800 

1800 

1809 

1800 

1800 

1800 

1800 

1800 

1800 

1809 

1800 

1870 

1870 

1870 


Got. 20 
Oct. 20-30 

fiav. 1-2 

Nov. 1-0 
N<iv. 5 
Doc. 20 
Jan. JO 
Feb. 7 
He»(iiining of 
Feb. 

Mar. 0 A;; 11 

Mar. 15 

Mar. 20 
Mar. 31 
lOarly in the 
yimr 
April 18 
April 20 
April 
J unu 1 1 
Juno 25 
June 20 
July 7 
Aug. 15 
Aug. 10 
Aug. 17 
Aug. to 
Aug. 20-24 


Sept. 2 

Hopt. 17 
Sept. 20 
Oct. 1 


Oct. 11 
Oct, 13 
Oct. 22 

Oct. 23 

Oct.. 20 
Oct. 31 

Nov. 1 

Nov, 2 
Nov. 3 
Nov. 10 
Nov. 28 

Dec. 1 

Doc. 10 
Dec. 20 
Doc. 20 

Dec. 27 

Doo. 28 
Jan, 5 
Feb. 8 

Feb. 22 


Now '/ojiland, Taranaki 11 Ti. See Oct, 18. 

China (Kiangsu), Chenchiaiig Fu ; (Anhui), Chihchou Fu, 
llooliiu in Yingchou Fu I llo. 

Icolanil, Faxafloi, Iteykjavik, Borgarfji»rdr ; aoino houtO'N 
damaged 1 Th. 

Mexico, S. liui'bide H F. 

t’hile, CopUpo 11 Ti. 

Mexico, Colima, Manzanillo 111 F. Ti. giveo 11 

India, Asa4ini, Silcfutrt t^achar 111 F. & Ti. 

Italy, SUma I D. 

Hungary, Caik-HAek 1 F. 

Colomiiia and Norlliern Vem*zuela, Itoi/oia^ Mwjdalenen- 
slrometi und limneu III K.S. 

KngLind, DaucaHhire and iiorders of West Vorkahirc 

I It. 

Argent itiH, Mendoza 1 Mon. 

Italy, San Giovanni, Itotondo (Foggia) 1 U. 

Austria (Dalmatia), Ragiuta 1 F. 

.Vsia Minor, Ithodes Island, Symi, Kalymnos II F. 

Chile, Talca I Mon. 

India, I’oahuwar 1 Ol. 

N<‘W Zealand, ChrisUdiiirch and Lyttelton I Ti. 

Italy, Vergato, Zocca, Caaio lu (Bologna) 1 B. 

Peru, Ai*oqui|ja J Mon. 

India (Nepal), Katmandu 111 Ol. 

Peru and Chile, TJm.i, Clallao, Iquioue I F. 

7h., G.M.T. PhihppiucM, Masbate tsUmd 111 S.M. 

Uassia, Saratow', SoLaloW'berg 11 F. Eqke. ? 

Peru, Chile , Aric*i and lea ; «<»a wav<*H I Mon. 

Peru, Chile, Taenu, Arica, JquiquOt l*ioa ; sea wavi« 1 
F.. Mon. A 11. J. 

Caucasia, Shemaka, most violent in Sundi, 12 mih'S from 
Shemaka III M. & O. 

West Indies, St. Thomas II F. vVt Ti. 

Italy, San Ocmiiniaiio in (Siena) 11 B. 

3h. 35m., G.M.T. Philippine's, S. Luzon, Manila (Itizal, 
Ijiigiiiia, liulaciin, Cavite, Bataiigiis) and Northem 
Mindoro 11 S.M. 

Hussia, i^imea, Feodossia, Sudak, Jalta I F. 

Austria, Cariii<»iu, itadmaiisdorf 1 F. 

U.S.A,, all iiver Nesw England States, Fredericton in 
New Brunswick 111 F.lt. Ti. gives 1 

8h. 30m., G.M.T. Philippines, S. Luzon (Lagua) 11 
S.M. 

Chile, Oobija 1 Mon. 

Germany, Uusselsheim, Mannheim, Heidella*rg, Wies- 
baden 1 F. 

Siberia, Valley of the Bargusin Uiver, l^ako Baikal I 
M. & O. 

Germany, Mannheim. Grossgerau, Darmstadt I F. &Ti. 

Peru, Arctiuipa 1 II. J. 

Algeria, Biekra, Seriana, Sidi Alba 111 F. 

it^y, Mnnteleouts Nicasiro and neighbourhood in (Cala- 
bria) i B. 

Asia Minor, Onlah^ Afarmarilm, Smyrna, ithodi^ 

111 F. 

ItuHsiau Turkestan, Ki»jeut I M. & O. 

India, liawalpindl 1 Ol. 

Caucasui, Tiflis, Alcxaudropt>l, espiicially village's Malyo, 
Jamzhili and Jaiishtan 111 M. i\c O. 

U.S.A., California and Noviula City, Sacramento, Virginia 
City, Stockt^m, Truokee, Marysville 11 F. & F.tl* 

Greece, Corfu, Maura Island III F. & Ti. 

Ilunga^, Pressburg, Tyrnuu 1 F. 

Italy, Oallignano, Osimo, Oapodimonie. etc., in (Ancona) 

Asia Minor, Makri, Hhoiica II F. 
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A.D. 

1870 Mar. 1 Austria, Croatia, iHtria, Lisaacz nuar Karlatadt, Voloaoa, 
Trioate, (Jluna noai* Kimno IJ F. 

1870 Mar. 2 lat, I Oh., U.M.T. I’iiiliypiuoH (N.E. Haiiiar) II H.M. 

1870 Mar. 2.5 Ar^outina, Moiulo/^i I Mon. F. gives 20th. 

1870 April 11 C'hiua, Liath.aiig 11 Pa., F. A Ti. 

1870 April 22 India, Dacca X Ti. 

1870 April 28 i^hihs (^alama 1 Moti. , 

1870 May 11, 12, Mexico, Vera Cruz, Piieida, Mexico, Oaxaca, EjulUt and 
& 10 South to Tahascit 111 0.11., F., A Ti. 

1870 Ma> 13 IjiuiroiK^H, Guam 1 H.M. 

1870 May 23 Ihli. ornn., U.M.T. Philippines, N. Luani (11 o<k.)h Norte, 

Ijiioag, Cagayan, IsaheLi. and northern niouniain 
provinces) 11 H.M. 

1870 .iune 1-11 GuaUanjila, Guatt!in:ila, towns and villages destroyed HI 
Mon. 

1870 .Inin* 1 Colombia, ISogota at 0.50 p.tn., local 1 O.D. 

1870 .lune 21 Syria and Egypt, Damascus, Cairo, Zebedani, (Cyprus, 

Creti*, East Coast Red Ht'a 1 F. 

1870 July 1 Greece, Santorin Island 111 Ti. 

1870 .Inly 7 A 8 Russia, Ea.s(crn shore of Rlack H<*a I M. A O. 

1870 July 11 Ri»hvia 11 F. 

1870 July 12 Ashi Minor, Smyrna, Crete, Cyprus, Tiilis I F. Ti. 

givi^s Tiilis only. 

1870 July 12 Salvador and llondurus, Nan/a i?osa 11 Mon. 

1870 Aug. 1 Greece, Athens, Corinth, Patras, Harbour liea^ Chryaoti, 

Pyraeufl, Kalchis 111 F. A Ti. 

1870 Oct. 5 Italy, Mangonc^ Ctdlara, H. Htefano, other towns in 

(CVtsenza) and the ohhd town Itaelf HI li. 

1870 Oct. 20 Canada, Quebec, Raiu St. Paul, Toronto, also New York 

(Maine) I Ti. A O.D. 

1870 Oct. 25 Grei'oe, Athens I Ti. 

1870 Oct. 28 India, Hind I O.D. 

1870 Oct. 30 Italy, Mddold, Teodorano, Castrocaro and other placi^s in 

(Forli) 11 B. 

1870 Nov. >1 3rd, 20h., G.M.T. Philippines, 0«*utriil Mindan.ao, I'picentro 

between the Gulf of Davio and Mxaamia 11 H.M. 

1870 Doc. 21 Peru, Arei|iiipa I Ti. 

1871 Jan. H. Pacific:, Sunday Island 1 F. 

1871 Jan. Mexico (Tepic), Ahnucathm, tiextlau, Taba HI F. 

1871 Feb, 0 Germany, Darmstadt I Ti. F, givc>s lOth. 

1871 Fell. 11, 10 ? Germany, Danustadt, Lorsch 1 F. 

1871 Feb. 10 Huiidwich Islands 1 Ti. 

1871 Feb. 21 20th, 20h., G.M.T. PhiUppmes, Camiguin Island, Mam* 

hajao, Catarman HI S.M. 

1871 Feb. 22 Peru, Puiio I U.J. 

1871 Fob. 23 Bolivia, Province of (Coohabainiia), San Antonio 11 

Mon. 

1871 Mar. i Hil>eria« Irkutsk Govt, and (Trausliaikal) Prov. and North 

Mongolia I M. A O. 

1871 Mur. 10 Sandwich IsUnds, Honolulu 11 Ti. StM> Feb. 10. 

1871 Mar. 25 Hh. 46m., G.M.T. Chile, Hauiiagu and Valparaiso, Talca 

1 Mon. A Ti. 

1871 Mar. 27 3h. 44m., a.m. Java, Handjarncgrtra and clsowhere in 

Banjuemas, Kadoe 11 O.N.T. 

1871 April 11 China, Bathang, 2,300 lives lost HI F. 

1871 May 26 Malacca, Bin tang Island 111 Ti. Not given by O.N.T. 

1871 June 28 27th, 21h. 30m.> G.M.T. PhiJippimM, 8. Mindanao, Davao 

I H M 

1871 July 11 13h. l»m.,’ G.M.T. Philippines, Luzon, N. of 10® of N. 

Lat. 11 H.M. 

1871 July 20 Italy, Moutescudalo, OuardiataUo and Bibbonn In (Pisa) 

II B. 

1871 Aug. 2 Peru, Arequipa I U.J. 

1871 Aug. 18 12h. 61m., P»iu- West Sumatra (Palcmbang), Benkoelen, 

and all the west coast of Hunuvtra, Batavia in Java, 
Liuggu, and Ternaiu 11 O.N.T. 

1871 Aug. 21 West Indies, Ht. Thomas HI Ti. 

1871 Aug. 21 Peru, Callao ; son waves I F. 

1871 Hept. West Indies, Tortola Island HI F. 
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1871 Oct. i 12h. aOtn. G.M.T. Philippiiu-s, S.E. Mindamio, Davao, 

DlHtrict, Cariiga 11 S.M. 

1871 Oct. 3 Oh. 4Uni., U.M.T. Chile, Iquiqiio, Tarapara, Picu and 

^ Mat ilia 1 J.IL. Mon. 

1871 Oct. 13 Mexico, Manzanillo in Colima 1 O.li. 

1871 Oct. 23 3h. Itlm., G.M.T. Ai'gentma, Orun, .Jujuy 111 P. 

^ Ac Mon. 

1871 Oct. 22 Italy, Chianti (Siena) 1 H. 

1871 Nov, 5 Ih., G.M.T. PhilippineH, N.E. Mindanao (SuriKin)), llia- 

lag, i^araga 1 1 S.M. 

1871 Nov. 23 8h. 30Tn., G.M.T. Philippi tn ‘8, IhvHilan, Jolo iHlaiids 11 

S.M. 

1871 Doc. Spain, Cordova, altic» Oran HI Ti. 

1871 Dec. 8 Ac 3 8th, 3h. 30ni. and 23h. 33ui., G.M.T. Philippines, W. 

Mindanao, Ckitobato, Ijanao and Davao districts, 
Cotobato, PolUik HI S. M. 

1871 Dec. 11 Caucasia, Guhja, 33'"57N. 43'301C., 5(5 miles west of Erivan 

and in the Kchtuiadzin district 11 M. Ac O. 

1871 Dec. 13 14h. 30m., G.M.T. Philippines, 10. Mindanao (Siirigao 

t«* Davao) H S.M. 

1872 Jnn. 0 Canada, Quebec I Ti. 

1872 Jan. 11 Oh. lin., G.M.T. Peru, Are<iuipa 1 U.J. 

1872 Jan. 17 Caucasia, Shemaka 11 F. 

1872 Jan. 26 llh. 30tu., (i.M.T. Philippines, W. Luzon, north part of 

(Zauibalos), Agno, Dolmas H S.M. 

1872 Jan. 27-30 27th, 8h. 30m., G.M.T. Philippines (llocos Norte) I 

S.M. 

1872 Jan. 28-Feb. 13 Caucasia, Shemaka and neighbourhood HI M. & O. Ac 
Ti. 

1872 Mar. 6 Germany, Dresden, Schont>beok I F, 

1872 > Mar. 13 Japan (Iwami, Inaba, lloki) 11 Mi. 

1872 Mar. 26 U.S.A., South California, (Inyo County), Lone Pine HI 

F. F.H. Ac Ti. 

1872 Mar. 27 Mexic<i, Oiwjtfra, Puehln, Tlaxcala, Vera Cruz 111 O.D. 

1872 April 3 Asia Minor, Antioch, 1,800 livi*H lost, Aleppo, Beirut, 

Damascus 111 F. Ac 'Pi. 

1872 April 14 Gold Coast, Accra 11 Ti. 

1872 April 18 Iceland, around Skjalfandi, many houses in Uiisavik and 

farms damaged 11 Th. 

1872 May 14 Jttily, Cividale (Udine) J B. 

1872 June Persia, Uamadan HI F. 

1872 July 13 3h. 31m., a.ni. .lava, Koeningan in Cheribon and Tjawie 

in the Preanger 1 D.N.T. 

1872 July 1.5 Armenia, Shemaka H Ti. 

1872 July 22 14h. 50in., G.M.T. Philippines (Camarini^s and Alhay) 1 

S.Ml. 

1872 July 24 China (Kiangsu), Chiangnitig Fu, Cht'uohiang Fu, Yang- 

chou Fu : (Anhui), Luebou Fu 11 Ito. 

1872 Aug. 24 13h., G.M.T. PhilipjdneH, Davao 1 S.M. 

1872 Sept. 6 5th, I6h., G.M.T. Philipniiu^s, N. Sa,mar, C'atanduancs 

Ishtnd, (SorHOgon and Albay) 1 S.M. 

1872 Sept. 10 12h. 20m., G.M.T. Philippines, Luzon (N. MouiiUin) I 

S.M. 

1872 Sept. 21 China (Kiangsu), (Jhcnchiayiy Fu, Poushan, Ghun^pniug in 

Taitsang, Hungchiang, (^hingpu in Simgchmng Fu, 
Chiahsing Fu ; (Chebkiang), Ningpo Fu HI Ho. 

1872 Oct. 10 Java, Halatiga in (Semai-ongl 1 O.N.T. 

1872 Oct. 30 15h. 53Tn., p.m. Java, Soekabocml in the (Proanger) I 

O.N.T. 

1872 Deo. 10 U.8.A. (Montana), ITelona and Deer Lodge 1 F.R. 

1872 Deo. 12 Italy, Montecassino ((^jiscrta) I B. 

1872 Dec. 15 India, Bulchistan, Lehri, Sebri, Shikarpur in (Sind) 111 

F. Ac Ti. 

1872 Dec. 23 3h. iSm., G.M.T. Philippines, S. Luzon, Manila, Rizal, 

Cavite, liatangas^ Bataan, Zambales provinoos and 
Northern Mindoro 11 S.M. 

Dec. 29, 30, 

1872 Ac 3 1 Salviulor, San Vicente I Mon. Ti. gives III 

1873 ' Jan. 3 Mezioo Morelia in Mlchoaoan, G janajuato, Jalisco 1 O.B. 
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1873 Jau. 0 

1873 Jan. 10 

1873 Fc'b. 1-3 

1873 Ffl). 5 

1873 22-Mai-. lU 


1873 

1873 

Mar. 5 
Mar. 12 

1873 

Mar. 18 

1873 

1873 

1873 

Mar. 10 
Mar. 27 
Mar. 31 

1873 

April 11 

1873 

1873 

1873 

1873 

May. 15 
May 10 
.June 10 
.June 11 

1873 

June 20 

1873 

1873 

J\dy 5 
.July 7 

1873 

July 12 

1873 

.July 10 

1873 

Aug. 0 

1873 

1873 

1873 

1873 

1873 

1873 

Aug. 21-20 
Sipt. 11 
Get. 7 
Oct. 7 
Oct. 13 
Oct. 15 

1878 

Oct. 18 

1873 

1873 

1873 

Oct. 22 
Oct. 20 
Nov. 14 

1873 

Nov. 22 

W3 

Nov. 23 

1873 

1873 

1874 

Dec. .*5 
Dec. 13-14 
.laiir 17 

1874 

1874 

1874 

1874 

Feb. 0 
Fell. 24 
Feb. 28 
Mar. 10 

1874 

1874 

Mar. 2U 
April 14 

1874 

May 4 


Mi'xicui Ucareo in Oaxam II O.B. 

15h. 4i3iu., G.M.T. Philippines (Ihitangas, N. Mindoro, 
Ta>abaH, ('avilf, Jjiiguiui) 1 S.M. 

Aaui Minor, SaiaoH Ihlanil II F. & Ti. 

8li. lOnt., a.m. .lava, Tiiamut and Halaija in ('horibon I 
O.N.T. 

Salvador, felt aa far aa Oraciaa in llonduraa, damage 12 to 
15 miles rounel thi^ capital 111 * Mon. 

Stilvador, San Salvador, SL V'inceni 11 F. & Ti. 

lUily (Marches), I'anitTino, S. Gitusio and Fabriane>, also 
Karlatadi in Croatia 11 B. A F. 

.5h., G.M.T., Philippiuis, Samar Island, S.K. part II 
S.M. 

Salvaei<»r, Sail Salvador, St. Vmce*nt 111 F. & O.D. 

China, Hongkong 1 F. 

3Uih, 17h. 5Hm., G.M.T. Philiiipines, N. Luzon (llocoa 
Norte and J locos Sur) 11 S.M. 

Salvador, San Salvador, St. Vincemt, 300 victims 111 
Mon. 

Chile, Veilpariaso I F. Mon. gives 14th. 

Italy, SeiMsiiedo (Modena), Ueggio and Scandiano I 11. 

P<*i*u, AfH^qmiNi I F. Ac II. J. 

15h. 15tM., G.M.T. Philippines, N.IO. Mindoro, Jtomblon 
Island, Marinduque Island I S.M. 

Italy, llelluno, Vittorio, Alpago and many parts of 
(liidluno and Tisvlso), and at Venice, Verona III 

Argemtimi, La Plata, Salta, Oran 1 F. 

iJjile, Cuillolu, Valparaiso, Santiago, rcacheel soulhwanls 
to Curico 111 Mon. A F. Ti. gives II 

lUiiy, if, Donato, Piciuisco, Siira and many other iilaces in 
(CaseTta) 11 B. 

France, Ithone ValU*y, Duuz^re, Vivieis, Montdlimart I 
F. 

7h. fiHm., a.m. Sumatra, Mandheliny, Natal in Batang 
and over large part of West Sumatra and in Nias 
ill O.N.T. 

Guatemala 1 Mon. 

Italy, Cosenza 1 B. 

th rinaiiy, Daiiiihliielt I Ti. 

5h. 8m.» a.m. Hmniiivo,, Klein Mandhclinff I O.N.T. 

Panama, Aspiuwail 1 Ti. 

Uussia, Monust^iy Kupenkovut, Umaii District, Kief Govt. 
11 M. & O. 

0 p.m., ca, Java (Malawar) Mountains and ScH^kalKiemi 
in the (Prcangc^r) and Batavia I O.N.T. 

Getmaiiy, llerzogonrath 1 F. 

Gre*ec«', !winte 1 TI. & P. 

Oh. 30m.. G.M.T. Philipnine*s, S. Luzon, iMouna, Tayabatt, 
and Mariuduque island, Mauban, Lueban, Boac II 
S.M. 

2h. G.M.T. Chile, Suntingo, Caldera, La Serena 1 

Mon. 

Chile, Valparaiso, Santiago, La Serenxi and Mendoza II 
Mem. 

Argentina, Jujey I Mon. 

Italy, Mignano and S. Pietro in Fine in (Caseria) I B. 

Kith, 20h., G.M.T. Philippines (Sorsogou), Maaliato Is« 
laud 1 S.M. 

Venezuela, La Guayra, Petare, Caracas 11 Ti. 

Italy, Aquila I B. 

Jaimn (Tesbiu), Yezo 11 O. 

Mexico, Ayutla, Acapulco, Chilpancingo in (Mexico), 
Guerrero, Puebla, Mondus, Vera ('ruz, origin coast 
of Sun Marcos 1 O.B. 

Algeria, Milinna, Cberchcl I F. Ti. 

ISth, 22h. 4(^., O.M.T. Philippines, N. Luzon, N. of 

Ifl^’N. I S.M* 

Asia Minor* Diaj'bekir and Mardin 1 1 F. ^ • 
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1874 

May 16 

1874 

.luiie 2li 

1871 

.lune 27 

1871 

.Inly 8 


% 

1871 

.luly 28 

1874 

Aug. 24 

1874 

Aug. 25 

1871 

Aug. 25 

1874 

Aug. 26 

1874 

Sept. B 

1874 

Sept.. 10 

1874 

Sept. 17 

1874 

Sept. 26 

lH7i 

Sept . 26 

1874 

Oet. 7 

1874 

Oet. 17 

1874 

Oct. 18 

1874 

Oct. 26 

1871 

Nov. 7 A; 8 

1874 

Nov. 

187 4 

Nov. IB 

1874 

Nov. 10 

1874 

Dee. 1 

1874 

Dec. 6 

187.'> 

.Jail. 1 

1875 

.Ian. 8 

187.5 

.Ian. 14 

187.5 

Pel). 11-27 

1875 

Mar. » 

1875 

Mar. 11 

1875 

Mar. 18 

1875 

Mar. 28 

1875 

April 0 

1875 

April 20 

1875 

Ai>ril 20 

1875 

April 20 

1875 

May 3-5 

1875 

May 12 

1876 

May 16-18 


1875 

May 10 

1875 

June 0 

1876 

June 18 

1876 

July 25 

1875 

Aug, 7 

1875 

Aug. 17 


Oftnnai^, Mainz I P. 

(7iiua, uouf^konf^ I Ti. 

Tiirkoy, <\iiiH(>an(inopli> I Ti. 

2h. IJliin., (i.M.T. (\'niral Ln/on, PangaH- 

nam (('nioTi)« Untifuct (Niii*va Vizcaya,) Casignran 
Bays ((Habcl^^ Tiiplac, 7iaiiil»ak*M, PatupanRa, Nucva 
Ecija and Kidacan) I S.M. 

• lVi*ala, Tal»ri/. I P. 

UiiBHia, Naaran PnH i*c«8, Ifl tuiIch fmm Vladikavkas I 
M. & O. 

24Ui, 22h. aOni.. G.M.T. Philippint^, W. Mindanao (/iain- 
Itonn^a and Haailan) II S.M. 

Uusaiu, Vhutika vkaa. Naapati 1 P. 

West Indi<-i, Porto Rico I 'Pi. 

.*th. 2ni. Gua<4>niiila, Antigua, (tuatrMnala, OhnnalI>cnanRo. 
AniatilLin, EHOuinlla, lid livt'M loat III P., Mi»n., 
fc 0 . 0 . 

2h. Ihii., O.M.T. PhdIppincH, E. Luzon (Tayahna), Catn- 
{juran Bay (N. IV-unariiu’^, Lapina, llizal. Hiilaoan, 
Nufva Enija and Nuova Vizcaya) II S.M. 

Italy, Partna, Han Pier ii’Amia anil othop plac»'H in tJie 
north I H. 

W<*st Indii*^, Aiitipia III Ti. 

Italy, Randa/.zo in (Vitania I R. 

Italy, ToHHiicnano, ModiKliaiii, Pirt*nzuola and olhcr pUoi'H 
in (Roniapia) I ]i. 

Mall a I Ti 

Aff^haiiiMtari, Oahul III P. 

('hilc, Valpapaiao, Santiago I Ti. 

Prance, Nievre, (Vn'Vo1-rOrKUi*illciiT 1 P. 

Af^h iniatan, Cahul TI Ti. 

Mi'xico, JalajHt in Vora (Vuz, Oaxaca, Tlaxcala, Puchla, 
Mexico, Ouannjuatf> II O.R, 

Mexico, Vavhla^ Oaxaca, Colima I O.ll. Hoc Nov, IB. 

Iceland, NortheaHtland, MyvaUiHveit, some housi»H dam- 
ntiod I Th. 

Italy, Sop.i, Arpino, Arce and iU'it;hbourhoo<\ in (CaHerta) 
I B. 

('hilo, CoquimlMi, li/i Serana 1 Ti. 

Italy, Acireale and neiKhbourhood in ((^itania) I B. 

Oeniiaiiy, Roitsdopf I P. 

Mexico, Onndalnjara, enat. to Loot), iK)!*t^h to Chalchihniti'H 
Mouth t<) Zacoalco, Son CrintohaU Onanajiiato III 
P., O.H. 

8ih, lt)h. Bthn., O.M.T. Philippines (Ahra and Mimntain 
ProvinccM) II S.M. 

Mexico, San Crinfobal Mn\ (^>1iTna I O.R. 

Italy, Rimini, l^eaena, (Vrvia, throughout Central Italy 
and it large part of Northern Itniy I R. 

New CaltMlonia, Ijoyalty Islands, Lif 11 ; sea wa Vi's III P 

Poiai, Truxillo II P. Not given hy Mon. 

India, Darjeeling I Ti. 

Austria (Hiieaia), Kattowitz, Kdnigshilttc I F. 

Oreece, lOparissa II P. 

Asia Minor, htrhiklU 1,000 hoiisi's destroyed, Torii, Yaka 
III F. 

Asia Minor, I Tschak III P. 

On the lat«*r date at- 11 a.m. Colombia and Venezuela, 
^c&rra/ina, Cueaia^ Siiu Cayetaiio, Santiago, P. do 
Arlx)let4*s, Han Crists dial, S. AnLiuio, (’^apaeho, 
Ouaslmo, Verona, Tarida, Rosario, Salazar, 16,000 
lives lost III Ti., O.D. 

3h. B0in„ O.M.T. Philippines, S.E. Luzon (Carmaincs), 
Nueva CacrriWf, Irign, Buhi, etc, II S.M. 

Spain, Rarrelomi I Ti. 

U.S.A. (Ohio, IiMliana. lllhmis) I Ti. 

UiiMHia, Criiiiea, SebustoiMil I M. & O. A TI.' 

Caucasia, Shemaka and its district III M. & O. 

Austria (Oahoia), Lubin, Lemberg, Doohobyezow 1 F, 
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1870 3 and 16h. 37ni. looal. India, AflHam, HhllloriKt Oauhnti, Tozporo, 

foHowinfif days ShibKa^^ar, Nowgons II O.D. 

1875 S**pl. 14 Now Zoalatid, Qinliornc, Wollinjfton, Bl<>nholm I Tl. 

1876 Oct. 24 llh. 32)11., p.ni. Java, Mmendfaja, Handconf;, and oba*- 

whoro in Ihi* Pi*cangi»p and in Choriiiori I O.N.T. 
1876 Nov. 23 Ocrinany, Haxony, Roiohcnhaoh, Aurpliach, Pljiuon I P. 

1875 Doc. 6 IVni. Abanc.vy 1 H.J. F. glvini Jan. 6, 1878, and III 

1876 Doc. 8 Italy, S. GiovaiiTii Rotondo and S.< Marco in LaniLs in 

(Foggia) and ovor iiorlhorn parts of Coni ml Italy 

1876 Doc. 8 Wosl Indies, Porto Rico, AreeWo II F.R. 

1876 Dor. 12 India, La horo, Pt^hawar II P. ifc Ti. 

1875 Doc. 13 .lava, N«irth (Niast, Kooningaii, Choribon, 1,063 habitations 

doHtroyod III P. 

1876 Doc. 20 West Indies, Porto Uio4>, Arooibo II F. A Ti. So4» Doc. 8 

1870 Jap. 4-6 Peru, Aimneay, Dopt,. Apurhuao III F\ Not- given by 

Mon. or 1I..T. 

1870 Fob. 11 Chile, 11 lapel, Salainariai and riialinga II Mon. 

1870 Feb. 12 Russia, (Caspian Sea, Island of Aphauioedo ? Ill F. 

1870 April 6 Argi'id ina, Huonos Ayres I Ti. 

1870 April 28 lOh. 43)0., p.ni. Java, Bandjarneoarn i)i (Hanioon&s), 

Hagolon, Kndoo. Tegal in (Prkalongan) 1 D.N.T. 
1870 April 20 Italy. Mimto Ha Ido in (Verona) I H. 

1870 May 20 Italy, Spoloto in (Pi^rugia) I B. 

1870 May 28 3h. 57)n., a.)ri., Moluccas, Arnboma I O.N.T. 

1870 May-Jun<‘ Italy, Oorhsme (Paleisiio) I B. 

1870 June 18-20 (Irooce, Corinth, Atlusis, Euboea, Volo II F. Ti. gives 

June 20. 

1870 July 0 Gi*eece, <^)l•inth II F. 

1870 July 17 Austria, Vitsi/ni, from Passan to PreHsbiu*g. centre ))oap 

Hchoiblm I Ti. A Un. 

1870 July 10 New Zealand, Wanga)uii, BUmhehn, Napier I Ti. 

1870 Aug. 4 China (Vimnaii), Yungping, Vungchang Fu III Ho, 

1870 Aug. 12 Greece, Pat ras II Ti. 

1870 8<‘pt. 13 Italy (Calabria), Reggio I B. 

1870 Oct. 17 OoDnany, Dortmund 1 F. 

1870 Oct. 26 li-nly, Pnlesirina and neighbourhood in (Ijatiiun) I B. 

1870 Nov. 10 (3)il(‘ a)ul Argenthui, Me))do74i, TUapel, Hala)nanca and 

(/halinga T Mon. 

1870 Dec, 0 Hungary, M<»hacfl I F, 

1877 Feb. 21 lOh. 52)n., a.m. Java, Ledok In Bagelon, Tegal (Pts'an- 

ger, Banjoemas and Pekalonga))) I O.N.T. 

1877 Mar. 6 (Nerke), Hallsberg T F. 

1877 April 4 Austria, Karlstadt I F. 

1877 May 0 <3iile, Peru, Arequipa, Cohija, Toropilla, Iqniquti, Tara- 

pae-a, Arica, origin 71'’W. 21“5H. ; sea waves III 
F. A Mon. 

1877 May 14 Peru, Callao, Limn I F. 

1877 May 17 Bolivia, Tsi Paz I Mon, 

1877 June 2 3h. flm., G.M.T. Phlllimlnes, Central Luzon, N. A N.E. 

(Pa)igiiainaT)) I R.M. 

1877 June 24 Ger)nany, between Cologne and Aix La Chapclle, Herzo* 

gi-nrath I F. A Tl. 

1877 June 24 23i*d, 23h., G.M.T, Philippines (Batnngas, Cavite), Lak§ 

Bombon II S.M. 

1877 July 5 4h. 7tn., G.M.T. Philippine, H.E. Luzon, and the Vizjiyan, 

Camarine^ (Albay and Masbat^*) 1 1 M.M. 

1877 July 23 8h. 24in«, G.M.T. Philippines, north part of Lnfie Inland, 

Carigara II S.M. 

1877 July 20 Ohile, Ooquimbo, Clhinho and Tamaya II Mon. 

1877 Aug. 8 Caucasia, Georgia, Onl and IHseri, 43®33N. 43®40Fi., on 

River Rfon I M. A O. 

1877 Aug. 24 Italy, VeroU (Latlum) 1 B. 

1877 Ang. 20 Chile, Caldera, Coqiiimbn, Vallenar II Mon. 

1877 f)ct. 8 Switzerland, Geneva I P. A Tl. 

1877 Oct. 12 U.S.A. (Orogoii). Portland I F.R. 

1877 Oct. 13 Turkey, Island of Mannora II F. 

1877 Nov. 20 Peru, (lhachapoyaa II P. 

1877 Dec. 23 Italy, Viterbo (Latlum) I B, 
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A.D. 

1877 Doc. 28 

1878 Jan. 10 

1878 Jan. 20 

1878 Jan. 22 

% 


1878 

Peb. 11 

1878 

Fob. 12 or 13 

1878 

PeU 28 

1878 

Mar. 2 

1878 

Mar. 3 

1878 

Mar. 12 

1878 

Mar. 22 

1878 

Mar. 28 

1878 

Mar. 31 

1878 

April 12 

1878 

April 19 

1878 

May 4 

1878 

May 13 

1878 

May 22-31 

1878 

June or .luly 

1878 

June 7 

1878 

July 10 

1878 

Aug. 13 

1878 

Aug. 21 

1878 

Aug, 2tl 

1878 

Aug. 27 

1878 

Aug. 29 

1878 

Si:pt. 0 

1878 

Sopt. 10 

1878 

Sept. 15 

1878 

Sept. 17 

1878 

Oct, 2 

1878 

Oct. 4 

1878 

Oct. 4 

1870 

Jan. 8 

1879 

Peb. 2 

1870 

Pol). 23 

1879 

Mar, 13- Apr. 2 

1879 

Mar. 28 

1870 

April 27 

1879 

May 2 

1879 

May 17 

1879 

.Tune 5 

1870 

Juno 11 

1879 

June 29-.Iuly 1 

1879 

July 1 


1879 July-Aug. 
1879 Aug. 29 


Austria, Styria, Noumark, Judenborg I P. 

Now ITobridoa. Tauna Inland ; »oa wavos II P. 

Haiidwioh Islands, Mann : ho.i wavos 11 P. 

Poru and Chllo, oaHh motion exU^ndod from Iquique to 
Apoquipa, La Noria^ Pica (Tarapaca, Mantilla), 

PifLsagna, Aric:i, ('allao : noa wavos inumlatod ou;uttal 

towns III P., Mon. Ti. givis* I 

^ow llobridos, Taniia, with »oa wavos I P. 

Ikily, Uasi^ia (Porugia) I H. 

CJhIlo, Tarapaoa I P. 

India, Punjab 1 O.D. 

Ilungary, Mako I P. 

Italy (flologna, llomagna) 1 H. 

MoxiGu, San drutlohal aiul (luadalajara I O.H. 

UuBsian Tiirkt'stau, Uakhti Port ifi Sorgiopol district I 

M. A (). 

OauCcisia, (lopaohovodsk convict Botllomout II M. At (). 

Vonozuola (Bolivar), Goat Oaraoas III P. 

Asia Minor, lamuU Khpoo, Sapardjia III P. 

Cauc^isia, ViUag«> Ullii-gatam in H. Daghestan II M. 

& O. 

Venoziiola, Oaratsas, Gua I TI. Hoo April 12. 

Mexico, lioreto in l^wttp California If O.B. 

Now llobridos, T.iutia IT Ti. 

Italy, Cartignano (Ciinoo) and neighbourhood I B. 

Caucasia, Port Kishan-aiikh, Terek prov. and neigh l)our- 
ho<^d I M. A O. 

41i. 14m., O.M.T. PliilippiuoH, epicentre S.W. of Luzon, 
near the w<«t of (Cavite and Zumbalos), It was felt 
from Mindoro to (Criion and Is^vbela) I S.M. 

Austria, Cr<»atia, N^vssenfuss I P. 

N.W. Gerniany, Oi>logne, Hhine pi’ovinoi's frtun (Jlevo 
and Emmerich to Kyllbiirg and Ottweilop I P. 

8ilM'rla, River Irtish, Omsk 1 Ti. 

U.S.A., Alaska, Makustin in Unalaska Island 11 P.R. 

7h. 45m.» p.rn. Colombia, Po])ikyan II O.I). 

Italy, Pivizzani> and neighbourhood in (Massa) I H. 

Italy, Ilcttona, Oinno, Poligno, Spol<*to and other Ljwiis 
in (Umbria) II B. 

10th, lOh. 50m., (l.M.T. Philippines, S.E. Mindanao, 
Davao District, ntMir Mt. Apo II S.M. 

Salvador, San Salvador, Usulatan, Jiicnapii ruined, S. 
Maria, Tec.;ipa, Chc*name(»i, many Mllagm ruined 
and lives lost 111 Mon., P. A Ti. 

Italy, Mineo and neighbourhood in (Cal^iinia) I B. 

U.S.A., Hudson River, Marlborough, Peeksklll 1 Ti. 

Russia, Alaglr, 4:i'’2N. 44‘’7R., Porek prov. I M. & O. 

Chile, Ai'gcntina, Terretorio, Magalhvnos and Tierra de 
Puego 1 Mon. 

Italy (Oasoia), Nopcia and Terravall in (Perugia) I B. 

Persia, Tabriz to Mianeh, Zeiidjan, Afamn, Park III P. 

Midtiay, Java, Tjianjoer and other places in the (Prean* 
gor, Batavia, Bantam, Cheriboii and Tegal) II 

O.N.T. 

Italy, Casio, Modogliaiin and aolghliourhood in (Romagna) 

Russia, Boss ir.i Ida, Sohaba in Sornki LI F. 

Mexlc<i| Vera Cruz to Mexico, Orizaba^ Cordoba^ Puebla, 
Oaxaca 1 O.B. 

1 Ih. 25m., a.m. Java, Rangkas RUoong and other places 
ill (Bantam, Batavia and Cherlbon) I O.N.T. 

Canada, St. John, Montrivvl I Ti. Probably small. 

China (Shtewl), Chiahan In Penghslang Pu, ICanchung Pn, 
ILsiauPu: (i^lhll). Taming Pu III Ho. 

.funn 39th, ISh. 3Hin., G.M.T. Phillppiiu^, N.E. Mindanao 
(Surigao) HI S.M. There follow<»d other very 
strong earthquaki« on July 5, 21 and Aug. 8. 

Italy, on the oastc*rn side of Etna I B. 

28th, 22h., O.M.T. Philippines, Mmdaimo, Cotobaio I 
S.M. 
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1870 

1870 

Hept. 28 
Oct. 0 

1870 

Oct. 

10 

1870 

Oct. 

14 

1870 

Oct. 

14 

1870 

Out. 

28 

1870 

1870 

1870 

Oct. 31 
Ntiv. 21 
Dec. 10 

1870 

1870 

Dec. 20 
Dec. 31 

1880 

1880 

.Ian. 

.Ian. 

7 

7 

1880 

1880 

.Tan. 24 
Jan. 26 

1880 

1880 

1880 

1880 

1880 

1880 

Fob. 12 
Fob. 21 
P«d). 22 
Mar. 17 
Mar. 23 
Mar. 28 

1880 

1880 

Mar. 28 
April 10 

1880 

1880 

.Tune 16 
.liiiy 4 

1880 

July 4 

1880 

,luly 15 

1880 

July 18 

1880 

July 20 

1880 

1880 

July 22 
July 20 

1880 

1880 

.luly 24-28 
Aug. 16 

1880 

1880 

Aug. 10 
Sept. 1 

1880 

1880 

Sept. 2 
Sept. 28 

1880 

1880 

1880 

1880 

Sept. 20 
Oct. 3 

Oct. 26 


Philippines, Mindanao, Davao I S.M. 

Russin, Varonnkn, GcwUpfaiovaka, 45‘’2N. 37‘‘27R., Troit*- 
kayn 4,5*‘8N. 38*nK., and Kurgan 44*6rtN. 40M5R., 
ataiiona in (TranR-Kiil>nTO I’rov, T M. & O. 

ITiinKni’y and Horvla, Drciikova, Vol. Orndiate.^iZoleiiik, 
Kiidrez and Oolulmc II P. A O.D. 

Ih., G.M.T. I*hilippinc*« (IIoimm Norte), Baerarra II 
H.M. 

AiiHlrin, Old and New Moravia, Oolubarz ntvir Weias- 
kirchen II F. 

H. Ilungarv and felt in Transylvania, H<Tvifl, Koiimania, 
and Bf'Hsarabia 111 M. A O. 

ITiingnrv, GrtiHH-Szenl-Miklc'ia I F. 

llnngHry, T«‘tni*Hvar 1 P. 

Philippines, N. Luzern (Tlocos Nort/o), Tjnvngan and edher 
towns 11 N.M. 

.Swif-zt‘rliind, M^trgesi, Montroiix, Aiibonne, Ouchy I Ti. 

Heilviutor, Han Halvador, IllopangOf tSan Maroos, Santa 
Snnma^ Hnynpango ITT F. & Mon. 

Swil/iTlaiid, (IrlHonH I Ti. 

M<‘Tcic<s Mntehiiala in Han Luis Potosi and Doctor Arrono 
In Nuevo Ije^on 1 O.R. 

Geiwany, I*falz, part of Baden, Wurt tamberg I P. 

West lnili<‘8, Cuba, Heni Cristoval, Oienfnegos. Havana III 
Ti. 

Aiiatria, Knrlsiadt T F. 

ITnngarv, Heverin near Knrlatadt I P. 

.lapan, Yokohama I Mi. 

Austria, Karlatadt 1 P. 

Turkt“stan, Hamarkand T P. 

27th, 21 h. 4m., G.M.T. Philippines, E. Panay, N.W. 
Negros I H.M. 

Asia Minor, near Hinope, llaleddi II F. A Ti. 

Mexico, Aceipulco, H»m Marcos, origin ctwisl of Han Marcos 
I Bo. 

Hungary, Nagy-Hereznn, Poresoeny and TTzsok I P, 

Throughout Hwitzerland, Brieg, Zug I P. Same as 
' under. 

Italy, Varzo and Valvcdro nt the foot of the Hitnploii and 
as far as Milan, centre in the Valais I B, 

14th, I6h. 63m., O.M.T. Philippines, east range of Luzon 
(Tayabas, Laguna), east <if Lake Bay II S.M. 

4h. tOiri., G.M.T. Phllippin4>s, CN^ntral and South Luzon 
(Tayabas, Oavite, I^aguna, lii^il, Bulaoan, Bataan, 
PaYiipanga. Tarlar, Nueva Kcija, Pangusinan), espe^ 
cIhIIv on the banks of River P/isig, the Groat and 
Little J^ampanga and the Agno III S.M. 

7h. 40 tii., O.M.T. Philippines (Hulacan, Bataan, Pam- 
pangs, Tarlnc), Manila^ m(»8t violent in lhi» towns 
surrounding Lake Bay, t*Hp«»clally south and west 
ofthoLakp III H.lrf. 

Asia Minor, Smyrna II F. 

Asia Min<»r, Hinyrna, district Menemen, Onssaba, Burna- 
bad, felt in Mityhmc, ChloR and Samos III F, 
A Ti. 

Italy, Ischia and Vent-otene I B. A C.V. 

Chile, Aconcagua, lUapeU Valparaiso, QniUota and to 
(VKiuimln* I M<»n. A Ti, P. gives 14th and II 

Argentina, Mendoza I Mon. 

4h. 36m., p.ui. Java, Sumatra, Bantam^ Tangerang in 
(Batavia, Preanger). Lampong I O.N.T. 

Greece, Knlavrlta., Htrezi>ba, Oara I P. 

14h. «HOm., O.M.T, Philippines, W. Luzon (Zambalcs) 
coast 1 H.M. 

U.S.A , Alaska, Ukmok Island T P. 

Hungary, Klauiicnburg, Maros ^ I P. 

Caucasia, Shemakn 1 M. A'(). 

TT.H.A,, Alaska along the coast, Biika II P. 
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A.U. 

1880 Nov. 9 Hungary, Agmm and Laibach, Pcttau, Gurkfcld, earth* 
quake felt from Krems in the north, Peat in the eaat, 
Serajowo and Pola in the south, Gorz and Klagonfurt 
^ in the west I F. 

1880 ^Nov. 14 Austria, Innsbruck, IlaU I F, 


1880 

Dec. 2 

Russian TiirkesUin, Shtunaka, Veruy extending to Kurum- 
dnf aO'^aSN. 73^40E. and Karakul 1 M. A O. F. 
• giv<-s 11 

1880 

Dee 

. 11 

Hungary, Agrani 1 F. 

Caueasia, Sh(>maka II P. A Ti. 

1880 

Dec 

. 18 

1880 

Dee 

. 26 

Houma nia and Russia, Tekiitsh, Waslui near Jassy, 
Bessarabia, Odessa 1 F. 

1881 

Jan. 6 

6h. 12m., a.m. Celebes and Timor, Koepang 1 O.N.T. 

1881 

Jan. 27 

Switzerland, Berne I F. 

1881 

Jan. 28 

Russia, NH^^a, KorfT, Logena, Uepnik, Iwangorod, or 


Nowgoro*! 1 F. 

1881 .lan.-Nnv. Italy, ihmigtia, Scant'llo, Qiiadrrna and elsewhere in 

(lloTiiagna) 1 H. 

1881 Jan. 8] Huhsim. (Transbaikalia), IViroVsk 1 M. A O. 

1881 Fob. 1 Hungary, <>arruoia, L^iibarh to Agram 1 F. 

Beginning of 

1881 Fell. France, Breaut^, Godcrville near Rouen I F. 

1881 Feb. 12 Italy, Coda de Volpe, Macchia and neighbourhood neap* 

(Etna) 1 B. 

1881 Middle of Feb. Azores, San Miguel III F. 

1881 Feb. 26 Uiingary, Agium 1 F. 

1881 F<'b. 27 Hungary, St . Ivanzebiia near Agrain, (llavuuiii 1 F. 

1881 Mar. 4 Italy, iMohiu, i*usatnicoiolt«, Faiigo, Laceo^ATueno II B. 

1881 April 3 Asia Minor, Chios island, Kaatn*, centre at Nevita and 

East Coast, 4,181 lives lost 111 F. 

1881 April 9-10 Asia Minor, Chios 11 F. 

1881 Axjnl 10 tJ,S,A.. ('abf<»rnia, Santa (3ara N’.ilh'v, dYedeWo, centie in 

San .loaquin Co. 1 F.H. 

1881 April 11 Bohemia, Kladuu 1 F. 

1881 April 16-30 Nicaru^a, Managua, San Juan del Sur 1 F. A Mon. 

1881 May 20 Asia Minor, Chios II F. ('ontmiiation of April 3. 

1881 May 30 ytsia Mifu»r, \’an, N’lllage nf Tegiit and lUiMrons 111 M. 

A O, F. gives .luiie 7th. 

1881 .lune 9 SwitzerUuid, Lake Uenevu, Martigny, Monthey, Bex, 

Aigle, Muntreux, Lausanne, Morges, Geneva, Dvnic 
I F. 

1881 .lune 10 Asia Minor, Chios 1 F. 

1881 .lune 10 Formosa, ITnnn I H. 

1881 July 11 4h. 36m., G.M.T. Philippines, S, Panay and N.W . Negrt, a 

island 11 S.M. 

1881 July 19 Austria, Tyrol, Arzo 1 F. 

1881 July 22 Switzerland, Geneva, St, Juben, Macon, NeucbAtel, Berne, 

Basel I F. 

1881 July 22 France and Italy, southern part of Savoy and ndjaci'ut 

parts of Italy 1 K. 

1881 July 27 Hh. 30ui., G.M.T. Philippines (Nueva Vizcaya), Baymii- 

bung II S.M. 

1881 Aug. 20 Asia Minor, Chios, Tscht^me 111 Ti. A F. 

1881 Aug. 20 England, Nottiiighamsliire I M. A W. 

1881 Aug. 28 Persia (Azerbaijan). Chni, Tabriz II F. 

1881 Sept. 1 4h. 20m., G.M.T. Phibxipinos (Nueva Vizcaya), Bayom- 

boiig III S.M. 

1881 Sept. 10 lUily, Orsogna, I«anciaiU) and other places in (Chii'ti) II 

B. 

1881 Si^pt. 18 17th, 20h. 6.6m,. A 18th, I4h. 40m., G.M.T., two earth- 

qiuikes. Philippines (Nueva Vizcaya), Bayombong 
n S.M. 

1881 Sept. 20 to Oh. 25m., G.M.T. Philippines (Nueva Vizcaya), Bayom- 
Oct. 16 bong II S.M. 

1881 Sept. 28 Armenia, Tschangh ? Tschandorli in Asia Minor II F. 

1881 Sept. 30 Sandwich Islands, Honolulu, Maui Island 1 F. A Ti. 

1881 Oct. 25 .lapan (Nemuro), Kunashiri, Kuril Islands 11 O. 

1881 Nov. 6 Austria (Carinthia), Klagonfurt, Villa ch, Tamsweg, St. 

MicWl 1 F. 
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1881 

Nov. 

18 

1881 

Nov. 

21 

1881 

Nov. 

30 

1881 

Dec. 

.5 

1881 

Dec. 

20 

1881 

Dec. 

20 

1881- 

1882 


1881 

Dec. 

31 

1882 

Jan. 

23 

1882 

Jan. 

24 

1882 

Jan. or Feb. 

1882 

Feb. 

27 

1882 

Feb. 

27 

1882 

Mar. 

2 

1882 

Mar. 

3 

1882 

Mar. 

0 

1882 

Mar. 

10 

•1882 

Mar. 

21 

1882 

Mar. 

20 

1882 

April 10 

1882 

May 

3 

1882 

May 

17 

1882 

June 

6 

1882 

June 

9 

1882 

.1 uly 

17 

1882 

J Illy 

19 

1882 

July 

19 

1882 

Sept. 

7 


1882 

Oct. 

10 

1882 

Oct. 

13 

1882 

Oct. 

29 

1882 

Dec. 

2 

1882 

Dec. 

0 

1882 

Dec. 

7 

1882 

Dec. 

21 

1883 

Feb. 

10 

1883 

Mar. 


1883 

Mar. 

8 

1883 

April 


1883 

May- 

3 

1883 

May 

10 

1883 

June 


1883 

July 28 

1883 

July 



Beginning of 

1883 

Aug. 


1888 

Aug, 

6 

1883 

Aug. 

20 

1883 

Aug. 

27 

1883 

Sept, 

22 


Switzerland iiud AuMtrla, Sl.Oallen, Ragaz (Appenzell) I F. 

Samoa, Tonga II F. 

Hungary, Agrani I F. 

New Zealand, Christ ehureh 1 O.D. 

Kamtcheon ? Kanieehik in liulgaria II Tl. 

Asia Minor. Kiangri 11 Ti. 

Italy, Latera, Kocch Kospainpani and elsewhere in 
(Viterbo) I H. 

Indian Pt^ninsula and Bengal, Port Blair^ Andeiiia and 
Nlet»bar Islamls I O.D. 

China, Pmv. (»f (Kanoheou) III F. 

Switzerlarul (Tynd), 7'rtnnheiin. Sehattwald 1 F. 

Ceylon, Trineoinali : sea wavi‘s 1 1 F. 

Swilzerl nd, Tvrol, Veltlin, Bondo, Val Bregaglia and 
Brescia f F. 

Italy, CMsiione, Hovetta, etc. in (Bergamo) 1 B. 

8h. r»7m., (i.M.T. Guatemala, Guatemala, Atitiyua^ 

Salamn I FA O.D. 

Coata Riea, San JosA Oraci.i, Cartage* II Mon. & F. 

Argentina, Dept, of Paulin, Catainarca II Mon. 

Ih. 57ni,, p.rii. Ja\:i, Ptkalongan (Bantam and Hanjoe- 
nios) I O.N.T. 

Asia Minor, Chios I Ti. 

Italy, Casein in Perugia and all around I B. 

llh. 30m.. G.M.T. Philippines (Cotabato), Mindanao I 
S.M. 

Azores. Payal II Ti. 

Asia Minor, Island of Searpanto 1 F. 

Italy, Iseruia, Alonierodunt^ Longano in (Campobaaao) II 
B. 

Oh., va. Guatemala, Guatemala I 0.1). 

Austria (Carnioln), Seasana, Laibach, Ijoitsch I F. 

Caueasia, Temir-Khan-Shurn I M. A O. 

Mexico, Mcjrtcoy Pneblay Oaxaca y Vera .Cruz, Morelos, 
Jalisco, Tehuantepec III O.B. 

(icntral America, Panamay AapinwaUy Caracaa, Nicaragua, 
Rivas, Gre\down, Cf>lombia, Buenaventura and 
Cartagena, ftruador, Guayaquil to Maraejiibo III 
F A F B 

8h. .57m., G.M.T. Philippines, S.E. Luzon (Cumarines), 
Nueva Caceres II S.M. 

India (Assam), Silchar II O.D. 

Iceland, North coast of Thlstillfjdrdp I Th. 

China (('hihli), Paoting, Tinghsing in Pauling Fu, Hoobien 
FSj, Tiensin Pu II Ho. 

Philippines, North part of Cehu Island, South Masbate, 
tianinyan II S.M. 

Mexico, San Marctw 1 Bo. 

Iceland, Akureyri I Th. 

Uth, lOh. 28tti.. G.M.T. Phllipplnea (Nueva Vizcaya), 
Benguet in (Abra) 11 S.Sf. 

Italy, neighbourhood of Etna, connected with an eruption 
I B. 

Colombia and Panama, Derien (Antioquia), Santa Rosa, 
Yarumal I F. A Mon. 

India, Peshawar II F. A Ti. 

Persia, Tabriz and most of (Azerbaijan) III M. A O. 
A F. 

Ecuador, Latacunga II F.R. 

Austria (Bukowina) II Ti. 

Italy, Casamiooiola in (Ischia) III B. 

Salvador, San Salvador I Mon. 

Mexico, Paohuca 11 P. Not given by Bo. 

Greece, Thermla Island, Kystnds ll F. 

Mexico, Patohusa 11 Ti. 

East Indies, Straits of Sunda with eruption of Krakatoa 
and sea waves HI F. 

Smaaira, Tanahdatar in the Padangsohe Bovenland I 
O.N.T. 
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A.D. 

1883 

Ocl. 1 

1883 

Oct. U 

1883 

Oct . Jl 

1883 

Oct. 10 

1883 

• Oct. 15 

1883 

Nov.* 1 

1883 

Nov. 3 

1883 

Nov. 14 

1883 

Nov. 18-34 

1883 

Nj>v. 25 

1883 

Dec. 2 or Jan 

1883 

1881 

Dec. 22 

1883 

Dec. 2« 

1881 

Jan. 10 

1884 

.fan. 23 

1884 

Jan. 20 

1881 

Jan. 

1884 

Fell. 10 

1884 

Beginning of 
Mar. 

1884 

Mar. 0 

1884 

Mar. 24 A 27 

1881 

Mar. 20 

1884 

April 22 
my 12 

1884 

1884 

May 1.3 

1884 

Mai 10 

1884 

June 

1884 

J une 5 

1884 

July 18 

1884 

July 23 

1884 

Aug. 10 

1884 

Sei>t . 2 

1884 

Sept. 12 

1884 

Sept. 18 

1884 

Oct. 15 

1884 

Oct. 20 

1884 

Nov. 2 

1884 

Nov. 5 

1884 

Nov. 0 

1884 

Nov. 28 

1884 

Nov. 27 

1884 

Dec. 10 

1884 

Dec. 24 

1884 

Dec. 25-27 

1884 

Dec, 30 

1884 

Dec. 31 

1885 

Jan. 1 


Pom, Artj<iiil|»i I Moll. A 1T..T. 

(T.H.A., AliiHka, omption <»f AuKiiHtin and aoa wavos I. P. 

Alfioria, Philippovillo, .loiiimappitj, Stora I P. 

AiiHtiia, Ohriiitr., Htophaiiaii I P. 

(.irooce and Asia Minor, Hyra, ('hios, Smyrna, Avalik and 
villaKOH l>otwooii VuHa and ("hemneh^ 3,d00 houtn*<i 
dea troy od 111 P. 

^Asia Minor, laland ot Klazonnaia near Smyrna, Karatoi, 
PiiPKi III P. 

Ash Minor, K.irakovunli, HO milos from Krivan II M. 

& O. 

ItiiHhian Turkostan, Tashkont and Osh in Forgana 1 M. 

& O. 

Unssia, Sultmuiliad, 20 milos from Osh and Osh II M. 
A: O. 

Oh. Him., p.m. MtdumiH, Sanaroea and othor placoM in 
Amhoina 11 O.N.T. 

2 , 

Asia Minor, Sadikli m*;ir Rruasa I P. A; Ti. 

Piirtugni I Ti. 

liosnia, /<*pC4* I Ti. 

0th, 2*ih. 22in., O.M.T. Philippines, S.E. Luzon (Oama- 
ri!n*«), Nuova Patvres 11 S.M. 

Asia Minor (ICostamhnl or Iviislamiini), Ka’adjik I P. 

China (Yunnan), Tali Pii II M. A O. 

Formosa, Cnriii 1 II. 

Asia Minor,^lIitliH, Hiroari II P. 

Persian Oiilf, Muskal. Nodjd III P. 

Salvador, San Salvador I Mon. 

Hungary (Salavonia), Diakovar I P, 

^\flia Minor, Sinope 1 Ti. 

l^nglaml, OolchfHtvr 1 U. 

Hh. 17m., p.m. (-eloli(‘H, Ooronlalo m Mimadiv I O.N.T. 

Asia Minor, Paiidorma, ('ivi.issa II P. 

l*ei>iian (.iulf, Kishnn Island III P. 

Formosa, Cnriu J1 Ji. 

Plillippinos, N. Mimlaiiao, Mhamis I S.M. 

Tih. X8ni., p.m. Sumatra, Manna and L;iia in (Ihaikoolon) 
II O.N.T. 

Egypt, Miiasowah m the Kisl Sea I P. Ti. gives July 
20 III 

LT.S.A., Virginia to Vermont I Ti. 

Austria, Neustadt, Vienna, V^^8lnn I Ti. 

Italy, Pontogliu (Brescia) I B. 

IT.S.A. and Canmia, Windsor (Ontario), Orassl/iko (Michi- 
gan), Toledo (Ohio, Kentucky) 1 P. 

Japan (Musashi) 1 N. 

281h, 20h. lOm., O.M.T. Philippines, S. A S.E. Luzon 
(Laguna, Tayinims, Camapines, Alhay, Sorsogiui) and 
Maslmte Island I S.M. 

Ireland, Tingeyjaitivslu, lliwavik, some houH<w slightly 
damagiMl 1 Th. 

Panama, Auuadaloe, Paooria II Mon. A P. 

Oiilombia, Oali II F. 

Bolivia I Mon. 

Prance and ILily, most d.esla’uctive in Biiangun, Prance; 
(Jrtjana, Melegnate ‘ and other placid in (Pied* 
rruHit) 1 n. 

Caucaaia, .Shusha I M. A O. 

23rd, 2lh., (l.M.T. , Philippines (Samar, Leyte and N.R. 
Mirtdanai») J S.M. 

Spain (Malaga and Oranada), Alhama^ Malaga^ Hi^vllle | 
40-.'it) tcnvns damaged III P. 

Spain, (Iranada I' P. Continuation of Pec. 2.5. 

Spain, Vale/., Torr^x, Allmneulas II P. (;Jont imiat ion 
of I>»‘e. 25. 

Spain, Velez, Nerja, Torrox II P. Continuation of 
Dec. 25, 1884. 
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1885 Jan. 4 AiiHiria (S. Styria) 1 Ti. 

1885 Jan. 5 Spain (Andaluaia), Nt*rja, Trijiiano II P. 

1886 Jan. 12 Spain, Malnua and OranMa 1 P. 

1885 Jan. 12 Siberia, Villa(((.-M nf Kal)ansk and Harfpisinsk, eoHt of 

Lake Baikal 1 M. & O. 

1885 Jan. 14 (-hina (Shensi), Chtahan in P<*n|pilantjj Pii HI Ho. 

1885 Jan. 15 India, OiahTiiere, HrinnRar IN. « 

1885 Jan. 24 Italy, P<jrtc> Maumio (Liguria) I U. 

1885 Jun. 25 IceLirid, Northland, Keldiihveril, niuny houses datnu(c<Hl 

III Til. 

1885 Jan. 27 Spain, T»‘j<*d<*, lM»iindiirk‘s<d (Malaga and (Iranjula) 11 K. 

1885 Jan. 20 Spain (A ndalu da), Mont ril, Albania I P. 

1885 Jan. 21 Alt^eria, Msila II Ti. 

1885 Fob. 8 Spain, jV1alap;a. Melutia 1 F. 

1885 Feb. 12 3h. 8m., a.m. Jav.a, Wonottiri and elsewhere In Sm'rakarta 

and over most Java 1 O.N.T, 

1886 Feb. 13 Spam, Torre del Uampo II F. 

1885 Feb. 21 Spain (Andalusia), Loja and Alhuma II F. 

1885 Feb. 22 7h. 30m., O.M.T. Pldlip)>ines. E. Mitidaiuio, .alonff the 

Pa(‘iflc (\>ast (Suri^ao), Hisli^, ('ara^a II S.M. 

1886 Mar. 0 Oeminny, Triberg, Schonwald I F. 

1886 Mar. 27 Greece (Pidoponiiea), Aryoa, KhHmos^ MisHohinghi, Megalo- 

|K»ltH, t^>rmth, Patras III F. 

1886 April 5 & 0 Spain (Malaga), Velez, An let] iiera II P. 

1886 April 0 Prance, Ddtne 11 Ti. 

1885 April 13 Switzerland fr<»m Genoa to Valley de Joux, NeuchAtel, 

Interlak(*n, Simmenihal I P. 

1885 April 10 Si tain (Malaga), AndahislH, Villa mu tva I F. 

1885 April 30 5h. 53m., a.m. Moluccas, Kajelie and other pUces in 

AmlMiina III O.N.T. 

1885 May 1 Austria (Styria), V^alley of Murz, Mur, Mur/steg, Otton- 

Hheim, Leob ‘ 11 , Mitterwiorf, Wartberg 1 
1885 May 3 llh. 20m., p.m. Java, Jam^» Isf Point in (Batam, Haia« 

via and IVoanger) 1 O.N.T. 

1885 Middle of May Oeiitrai Asia, Village of Sikukh ? Kusitoh, N.W. of Dor- 
bi‘nt II M. ^ O. 

1885 May 30 India, ('ashmens Sopor, Musnaerabad, 2,000 hvi^s lost, 

Srinagar HI 0.1). 

lioginning of 

1885 Juno Caucasia, Slkutch ? Kuaitch, N.W. of I >eri»ent IH P. 
1885 June 0 India, ('ashmens Diibgaon, Jamnlnpor, (Ivan HI P. 

1885 Middl<‘ of June Uussia, Villag<‘ of Shishkina, 33 miles from Orenburg 11 
M. At O. 

1885 June 17 Italy, Morro liealino^ Uivodutri, HieL* and elscwhon* in 

(Sabina) 1 B. 

1886 June 20 W<*»t Switzerland (Vaud), Payerne, NeuchAt^il, Yvordon 

I P. 

1885 July 1 Italy, Vernante (Ounco) I B. 

1885 July 14 India, East and Middle Bengal, Bogra^ Dtwea^ Azimganj, 

Calcutta, Aheripare 1 AUporc* H F. 

1885 July 23 I4h. 45m., O.M.T. Philippines, N.E. Mindanao, Dapitan 

district HI S.M. 

1885 July 24 India, Uungapur, iVo/fore and Bengal II F. 

1886 Aug. 2 Russian Turkestan, Belovodsk* Karabalti, Taahkent, PisoA- 

/ie/f, SukfUuk to Verny and Ilisk HI M. A (). A F. 

1885 Aug. 3 Mexico, Tehuanlepee-t Onxnoa, Mondos 1 O.B. 

1886 Aug. 26 Austria (Styria), Valley of Mtirz I P. 

1886 Sept. 18 Midday. .lava, hMam Island in (Batavia) 1 O.N.T. 

1886 Siiit. 17 Italy, Benevento and mdghbourhood I B. 

1886 Sept. 30 201h, 2h.. O.M.T. Philippines, N. Mindanao, S.E. Uyte 

1886 Sept. -Oct. Italy, Nicnlosi near Etna I B. 

1886 Oct. 9-25 Hiissian Turk««slan, Tokmak district, 42''60N. 75®26B., 
Simiin'ohie I M. A O. 

1885 Oct. 80 Japan, Northern Japan I N, 

1885 Nov. 5 6h. 8in., a.m. Java, Tjiisim's (Proanger, Bantam, Bata* 

via), Krawang and (Semarang) I 0,N.T. 

1885 Nov. 17 6h. 55in., a.m. Wi^t Indies, Trinidad 1 0.1). 

1885 Nov. 19 U.S.A., California, San Frandsoo, 1 to 8 p.m., with sea 

waves IN,. 
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1886 Nov. 10 13h. 31iii., (J.M.T. Pliilippinw, N. Luzon (Nueva Vizcviya, 

Isabola), liayuinboiig, Iliigati 11 S.M. 

1885 Nov. 32 (iuaU'mabi. Aiuatrllan 11 Mon. 

1885 ^Nov. Spam (Mul:iga), Voioz, Maiiiga (AndaluHia) and oi)i>oMito 

• Affimii r-iJiuji 1 N. 

1885 Doc. 3 Asia Minor. KaraliMsar, Konior 1 N. 

1885 Doc. 3-L3 Algoria, Ai'Sila, Alaacant, lilUtaht Don Soadii, M6d6a^ 

Douruiida and Sidif 111 F. 

1886 D<»c. 18 Asia Minor, ^Vidin, Doiuzlii I N. 

1885 Doc. 18 Uuatoiimla, Gnatoiuula, AniaUtlun 111 F. & Ti. 

1885 Doc. 20 Italy, Molitn' I D. 

1880 Jan. d lUihsia, Tclioinlair, IVnza Govt. 1 M. & O. 

1880 Jan. 8-0 Grt'oc^S Unuinolia 1 N. 

1880 Jan. 18 Guaioniala, Aniatitlan, 181 shocks 111 N. 

1880 Jan. 23 Hungary ((Croatia), Jaska and Siiniohor I N. 

1880 Jan. 20 Spain, Voloz, Malaga 1 Ti. «!z N. 

1880 Jan. 20 Algeria, Sotil 1 N. 

1880 Foli.-July Hilly (i-alabria) 1 11. 

1880 Mar. 14 S]>ain (Grcimida) 1 N. 

1880' April 10 Oh. Om., G.M.T. Philippines. S.F. Panay, N.VV. Nigroa 

Island 1 S.M. 

1880 May 7 Ih. 15ni., a.ni., and May 17, 3h. 53m., a.m. West indies, 

Trinidad 1 O.D. 

1880 May-July Italy, Eastern Hank of Etiui, connuctod with an eruption 

1880 June 27 (^aucasia, Hlumiaka 1 M. As O. 

1880 July 0 Spain (Malaga) 1 Ti. 

1880 July 23 Japan (S. Echigu, N.E. Shmano) 1 Mi. 

Aug. 15 to cud of 

1880 Sept. Malta I O.D. 

1880 Aug. 27 Midniglit. tlrecce, Ionian Islands, S.W. PeloiMuinehUH, 

Dept. of Messenia, Fihatra, iiargaliano, MaralhulKjIls, 
also all Italy, Egypt, Malta and Syria 111 N., 

H., At O.D. 

1880 Aug. 31 Friendly Islands, Niua*Fu Island 1 N. 

1880 Aug. 31 U.S.A. (S. t'arohnu), Charlestown and Sutmnerville 111 

Ti. A: F.lt. 

1880 Sept. 5 Italy, tkuizze, Pinusea, throughout (Piedmont) and ad- 

joining part of (Lombardy) I li. 

1880 Sept. 22 3h. 3in., ii.iii. Java, Smugar, elsewhere in the (Pri'unger, 

Hautain, liatavia) 1 O.N.T. 

1880 Sept. 20 Asia Minor, Smyrna 1 Ti. 

1880 Oct. 20 India, ('ashnieiMs Srinagar 1 Ti. Hi N. 

1880 Oct. 20 4h. 30m., p.m. 04“VV. 1U‘*N., sea-cpiake 1 N. 

1880 Oct. 22 U.S.A., Charlestown, Savannah, Summerville I N. 

1880 Oct. 31 Servia, Caciik, Zablace 11 O.J>. 

1880 Nov. 8 Kussian Turkestan, Tokmak and Veriiy 1 M. At O. 

1880 Nov. 29 liussiaii Turkoslan, Tashkent 11 M. At O. 

1880 Deo. 4 Servia, i'acak, Zahlace 1 O.D. 

1880 Dec, 11 Asia Minor, Smyriui., Chioa 11 N. At Ti. 

1887 Jan. 0 North Africa, Tunis, Ejenel ? II Ti. 

1887 Jan. 15 Japan (Sagami), Yokohama 1 N. 

1887 Feb. 2 15n., G.M.T. Philippmes, Pana>' Island, 7/u>7o (Antique 

ajid Capiz) 111 S.M. 

1887 Fe^>. 23 Italy and Frauee, ban Refno% Portonwnrizio and along the 

west of (Liguria), Nice, MarsedU^ 111 Ti. At B. 

1887 Mar. 24 13h. Idni., G.M.T. Philippines, S.E.'Tiuzon (Camarines), 

Nueva Caceres, Duet J1 S.M. 

1887 May 3 U.S.A. and Mexico (Arizuiui), BaiH^pv, OpulOf Ariape in 

Sonora, Chihuahua, Giierrero, and along all the 
eastern slope of the Sierra Madre 111 O.H. 

1887 May 5 3h. 39m., West Indies, Trinidad 1 O.D. 

1887 May 20 Italy, lesi in Ancona and along the Ailrialii* C\>nst I B. 

1887 May 29 At 30 Mexico, Ayutla, origin coast of San Marcos I Bo. 

1887 June 9-28 Russian Turkestan, Vemy, Sophiisk, KopivI, Oabrilovka, 
Oksuisk, Karakul, Prjevalski and Valley of the IH 
111 M. At O., ti., At N. 

1887 June 13 lb. 17m.. p.m. Sumatra and Java, BenkoeUny Taloe and 

Batavia 1 O.N.T. 

1887 June 29 Ecuador, Guayaquil 1 Ti. 
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1887 July 10 OaucuHiiii lluiuiut OzurKt'ti and KutaiM 1 M. O. 

1887 July 17 -^VHia Minor, Khodt>s IsLind, (Iroto, (’hum, i'amvi 1 N. 

1887 July 17 ERypl, Cairo, Suakin, luid Nilo Valloy 1 Ti. 

1887 July 17 Crclr and Ithudou 1 II. f, 

1887 Aut;. 13 Oh. 20m., p.m. Kcuadtn*, Cuenca ill N. 

1887 Auf?. .5 Algeria, l^iKliouat 1 Ti. 

1887 Aug. 28 Mexico, etipecially C'hilpaiieingo (Ouerrero, Morekm, 

Uildago) 1 O.B. N. 

1887 Sepl. 1) UuMaiau Turkimlaii, Veruy 11 M. iV O. 

1887 Sepl. 23 7h. a.m., also V>h. lOm., a.m., also Sepl. 24*20. Wesi 

Indies, Jiahniiias, In.igua Island, llaili, Port, de 
Paix 111 O.D. 

1887 Sept.. 23 |i«.)li\ia, ^aeuixa 1 Mon. 

1887 Fad of Sept, llungiir^, Teiuesvar 1 N. 

1887 Dot. 2? ^\e^»t 1 tulles, Cuba, Said lago de C’uha 11 Ti. 

1887 Oct. 1 OiM'ece ((’ormthiu), Kiuto, Xyli)*Kastru 11 Ti. 

1887 Oct. 10 West liidum, llnyti 11 Ti. 

1887 Oct. 28 Iceland, Southland, Heykjavik 1 Th. 

1887 !Nov. 0 itnly, Forh, liocca S. Casciuiu) and around J 11. 

1887 Nov. 1 1 Austria (Cariuthia and Sl-yria) 1 N. 

1887 Nov. 11 Fr.'iuee, S. Saturiiiii, (tavaillon 1 Ti. 

1887 Nov. 20 Mexicii, Pinal de Amulca lu (^uaraUiro, San ^juifl Polosi, 

Hidalgo, Ouaiiajiiato 1 0.11. 

1887 Nov, 28 Iceland, Southland, H»*ykjaues, stuiie houses damaged 1 

Th. 

1887 Dec. .3 Italy, Jlc»i{fnanuy Mougrasso, S. Solhi, and neighbourhood 

in (Cosenza) 11 11. 

1887 Dec. 10 China (Yunnan), Shihping in Linan Fu 111 Ho. 

1888 Jan. 8 Algeria 1 Ti. A N. 

1888 Jnu. 10 8li. .'!>5m., a.m. West Inuitis (Cirenada), St. George, Gron* 

viUe, also Trinidad and Pam li N. ik. 0,I>. 

1888 Jan. 14 (Juna (Vuiinan), Shihping ; (Ssuehnan), Liiohou 111 N. 

1888 Jan. 27 20lh, iUh. 45m., G.M.T. Philippines, K. Mindanao, centre 

Agusun lliver Valh*y 1 S.M. 

1888 Feb. 2.5 Italy, Slromboli 1 11. 

1888 Mar. 13 Ac 15 2h. 11m., a.m. Celebes, Uoronlulo in (Mcnadu) 1 

O.N.T. 

18h8 A)u'il 2 SHitzerland (Uliirus), LinOial, Elm 1 N. 

1888 Aiiril 12 Austria, Odenburg, Eiseiistudt, Poiletulorf 1 N. 

1888 April China (S umiun), especially the towns Shipin, Chenshui and 

Peiyuajigling 111 M. Ac O. 

1888 May 7 Nor^^ay and islands of Vaero and liost I N. 

1888 May 15 (’aucasia, Erivan 1 M. A O. 

1888 May 24 to May 3Ulh at 0 a.m. and June 2nd at 4.30 p.ni. Dutch 
June 2 East Indum, Ilneleleng in Bali II O.N.T. 

1888 June 13 North i^hinn, ChelcHj, 'rientsin, Newchang 11 Ti. 

1888 July 8 Italy, Teramo in the Abruzzi 1 H. 

1888 .luly 14 Honduras, earthqimkc and sU>rm 1 N. 

1888 Aug.-Sept. Italy, S. l^)renzo, Nuovo (Viterbo) 1 B. 

J888 Aug. 10 Oil. 30m., (i.M.T. Philippines, N.E. Luzon (Cagayan, 

Isabehi) 1 S,M. 

1888 Aug. 21 8li. 32iii. p.m. Sumatra, Solok and Loeboe Selassi in the 

Padangsche Boveiilaiid I O.N.T. 

1888 Si‘pt. 1 New Zealand, North Cant(*rbury, Amur!, Christchurch I 

Tj. & O.D, 

1888 S«l>i. 1 Mexico, Teizilacatlan iu (Guerrero, Mexico, Morelos, Tlax- 

caki) I O.B. 

1888 Sepl. 0 Givece 111 Ti. 

1888 Sejit. 10 UuKsiati Turkestan, Veruy mid Pischpek T M. Ac O. 

1888 fck'pt, 22, 23-20 Armenia, Ardahan, Okan II M. Ac O. 

1888 Sept. 27 Evi'ning. Java, Keraumiaudon in Soerakarta I O.N.T. 

1888 .. Oct. 7 Mexico, Papautla and elscwhei’c in Vera (h*uz I O.B. 

1888 Oct. 10 India (Bunnah), llangoou 1 O.D. Ac TI. 

1888 Nov. 10 Bosnia, SloUc 1 Ti. 

1888 Nov. 28 Hushiiui Turktmlan, Tashkent, Kojent and places east 

of Tashkent 1 M. Ac O. 

Nov. 20 Ac 

1888 Doc. 8 ItuHsiaii Turkestan, Verriy and Kopal 1 M. Ac O. 

1888 l \c. 20 CoRla Biea. San Jos^, Alajuela II Ti. 

1888 Dec. 23 India, Calcutta 1 N. 
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A.n. 

1K88 

1888 

Dec. 28 
Dec. 30 

1888 

1880 

*Jaii. 1 

1880 

1880 

Jan. 11 
Feb. 5 

1880 

1880 

1880 

Feb. 13 
Feb. 18 
Feb. 18 

1880 

1880 

1880 

Feb. 25 
April 5 
May 20 

1880 

1880 

M.‘iy 30 
.liiiu> 13 

1880 

Juiie-Gct. 

1880 

July 12 

1880 

1880 

1880 

July 19 
July 10 
July 28 

1880 

Aug. 17 

1889 

1880 

1880 

1889 

1889 

Aug. 17 
Aug. 20 
Aug. 27 
8ept. 4 
Sept. 0 

1880 

Sept. 18 

1880 

Oct. 0 

1889 

Oct. 13 

1889 

1880 

1880 

Oct. 23 
Oct. 25 
Oct. 28 

1880 

Nov. 10 

1880 

1880 

Nov. 28 
Dec. 1 

1880 

Dec. 8 

1880 

Doc, 12-13 

1890 

Fob. 7 

1890 

1890 

1890 

Fi*b. 21 
Mar. 20 
April 13 

1890 

1890 

1890 

1890 

April 24 
May 20 
May 24-26 
May 20 


niiiiichifituii, Qiiettu 11 N. 

Ih. 2lm., a.tii., U>ctil. i'oMta Uica, S.111 Jotiis AUjui'ia, 
llniHlia ill N. 0.0. 

KoriiioMi, I’Tiriii 11 11. 

2I1. 3O1U., G.M.T. PliilippiUi>H, N.K. Miridaiimi (•Siiriguo, 
ilutUHtj) 11 S.M. 

^Gm'Cis Sparta 111 N. Ti. kivi*« .Tan. 17. 

7h. 53m., G.M.T. PhilippiarM, W. Miiul.'inan (/uiiiltnant^u), 
lijibiliin lulaiid (Cotab.'tto and Ltinai)), rpictndiv 8r>uth 
uf Ilia na Hay II S.M. 

Kranooand Swilzorland, FliMjru*r, .Jura .Mniinlaiiis 11 N. 

Fraiitw, iHore, Pt»nt d«‘ Ut^auviUHiii 1 N. 

Japan, Tnkio, Yokoluinm, (Salami, MubUbhi, Shitnosu, 
Ka/ufiui and Aw a) I Mi. 

Uiissiaii Tui'koHluii, \'i*rny I N. 

G<jld Cuast, Accra, Aburi 1 N. 

351h, 18h. 23)11., G.M.T. I*)iihp)>iiu‘rt, S. Lu'/oii (Halangaa), 

4md N. part nf Mindnru, Tmil. Ibaan, Calapaii 11 
S.M. 

France, (Jit^rbourK I Ti. 

China (Shaulun^), \«*nch«»n Fn ; (Chihli), Paid 111 ^ Fii, 
Iltahien hHi, 'ri4*iihin Fii J1 llo. 

Italy, Toimezzii, Caiieva, and iu‘ighlK)tirhtnHl in (Cdiiii-) I 
H. 

UuHbinii Turkestan, Ujarkend ur Dsharkeiit, l*rjevulsk or 
PpMhewalsk 111 N. 

U.S.A., Teimebbec, Mi'iuphis 1 F.H. 

lOh. 42m., a.iii. Moluccas, Hatjtiii lu Ternate 1 O.N.T. 

Japan, K>UKhii, part of Shikoku (Ultimo) Kxtmumuto 111 
O. 

lloHiiia, Mosiar, Ostrojac or Ostros^ilz, Konjica I N. 
Ti. imh. 

Mexico, Tcloloapaii (Guerii ro) 11 U.D. 

UrcH'ce, round the Gulf of Corinth 11 Ti. Ac N. 

I'.S.A., (California, Iwos Annelf.s, Patwidena 1 Ti. 

7h. 37m., p.m. Java, liendaiig in .lapara 11 O.N.T. 

12h. 13)11., a.in. Celebes and Moluccas (Na Li‘W'et) and 
Mmahassii 111 Menado and Haijan 111 TtM'iiata 1 
O.N.T. 

7h. 8m., H.m. Java, liondoiooHo and other place's in 
Hesoeki I O.N.T. 

3h. 10m., G.M.T. Philippines, K. Mindanao, Davao dis- 
trict, epicentre in the Valley of the Agusiin Itlver 11 
S.M. 

le.eland, Ueykiam« Peninsula, a few houses damaged I 
Th. 

Mexico (Guerrei’t)), (Viahuayutla I O.l). 

Tui’key, Dardauolles I Ti. 

Oh. 45m., a.m. Asia Minor, Miiytvnet Sigri Lighthouse 1 1 
N, 

Uussiun Turkebtan, N.K. Shores of Ivike Issyk-kiil, Cital, 
Saizewka, District of (Verny) ; sliocLi until Deo. 
Ill N. 

IGily, Acciaiio in the zkbruz/.i 1 H. 

SerVia, Kragojevatz, Jagotiina, Kupsia ? Kuprija and 
Paracin I Ti. 

Italy, Vico, Caguano Varano, etc., in the Garf^ano Penin- 
sula and the neighhotirin^ coast of (Apulia) 1 H. 

Italy, Sicily, /ailerana and Aoireale on the S.E. Hank of 
Etna 1 IT. 

(Uh, lOh. Hhn., G.M.T. Philippines (N. Leyte), Carigara, 
Hui'ugo and other towns II H.M. 

('anada, Queen Charlotte Islands, Ske^ena 11 N. 

Italy, l»ngarotie a))d ouvlroiiH in (Btdlimo) 1 B. 

Oh. 4m., G.M.T. Philippines, N. Luzon (llocos Norto and 
8ur, Mount a in Province, ('agayaii, Isabela) 1 H.M. 

Pi*ru ? 8*Mi Felipe I Mon. 

Asia Minor, Kayi, Kefalue III Ti. 

Italy, 8.E. of PanUlleria Island 1 H. 

Armenia, Village uf Kayi, District of Kefahie 11 N. 
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1890 Juno 2 PerUi Liuui 1 Ti. 

1890 June 20 7h. 37iu., a.iu. Java» Wono{fiH iu (Soorukarta) and ovor 

WvMl Java 1 O.N.T. 

1890 Juin* 28 Pi*i*»iu, bol\\u«*u Mi^Liod and Telicrau, Taaoh II N. 

1890 Oct. 4 Ih. 19iu., ii.ni. Java, Tjiijalongka and claowherc in the 

(Pronugur) J O.N.T. 

1890 Oct. 5 2h. a.ni. \\ 4‘Mt lndii*«, Trinidad 1 O.D. 

1890 Nov. lij iili. :{0iu., p.iii. Heuiland, ln\ ' 1 N. 

1890 Nov. 20 41i. 3Uni., u.m. Weat Indies, Tniudad 1 O.D. 

1890 Nov. 23 Di'twt‘t‘n Uh. uOiii. and lOli. 20tn., a.in. Moluccas, Handa- 
Neiru lu Aniboiua 1 O.N.T. 

1890 Nov. 28 Dutigury, Pniiiftburg i Ti. 

1890 Doc. 3 Mexico 11 Tl. 

1890 Doc. 12 7h. 50iu., a.iii. Java, JJjoewana iu Japara and ovor groat 

part of Java 11 O.N.T. 

1891 Jan. 2 IJ.8.A., North California 1 N. 

1891 Jan. 8 U.S.A., Texas, Husk 1 Ti. 

1891 Jan. 15 lii., local. Algeria, Uouraya, Villebourg, Philippcville, 

lihdah ill N. Ti. ^voh 11 

1891 April 3 AriiK'nm, Van, Adeljiwax ill Ti. 

1891 April 30 1 Lh. 30<ii., p.ni. Java, Uuuibony in Dagoleu, (CherilKin, 

JVeangur and Hoiiiarang) 1 O.N.T. 

1891 May 5 ih. 22ui., p.iii. Java, II onogiri in Soerakarta and Toe- 

/oc/i(/ .iyocn(/ in (Ki^iri) 1 O.N.T. 

1891 June 7 Italy, Treguaiio, Badla Culavemi and neighbourhood in 

(Verona), felt over all North Italy and in Trieste 

11 H. 

1801 June 17 or 18 India, Bengal, SiTajguuj, Dhainra 1 N. A Ti. 

1891 June 25 12ii. lOni., O.M.T. PhilippinoM, E. MiiuIhiulo (Butuaii and 

Davao) <iistrictd ; centre in Agusan liiver Valley 
11 S.M. 

1801 Jun«* 29 L'.S.A., California, Hau Josd IN. 

1891 July 20 L'.H.A., Indiana, Evaiibvillo 1 N. 

1891 Aug. 1 IDily, hugo m (Itoniagua) I B. 

1891 Aug. 15 CkaiUai Bolivhi 1 Mon. 

1891 fek'pl. 9 lh. 55m., u.m. Hidvador, 8iiu Halvador, CoTnusagua, 

Aiuihpiitt), Manta Teciai Han Pedro ill N. 

189] Oct. 1 Italy, Moiitecassino in (CaaiTta) 1 B. 

1891 Oct. 0 Italy (Pi'rugia), H^jtllatio 1 B. 

1891 Out. 11 L'.H.A., Cahforiiia, Napa 1 N. 

1891 Oct. 14'20 Italy, Puntellaiia Island ; submarine with volcanic 
<iruptiun 1 N. & B. 

1891 Oct. 28 Japan (Miiio, Owuri) 111 O. 

1891 Dec. 22 lUily, Houdrio and neighbourhood in (XjomlNirdy) 1 B. 

1892 Jan. 0 lUily, Cauipazzi, Halo m the basin of Bake Oarua 1 B. 

1892 .Ian. Tasmania 1 Ti. 

1892 Mar. 8 Philippines, Batancs Islands, Han iJmningo and other 

towns on Batan Island 11 H.M. 

1892 Mar. 16 Italy, Alicuri, Filiduri, Haliva, Lipari Islands and felt in 

Sicily and (Calabria) 11 B. 

1892 Mar. 16 12h. 58m., Ci.M.T. Philippines, N. Luzon (Pangnsinau, 

Cnion and Abru provinces) ; reporUnl at 16h. 34m. 
on same day, aisi^ on the 26th and 28th 111 H.M. 

1802 April 17 IJ.H.A. (Oregon), Portland 1 Ti, 

1892 April 19-21 C.H.A. vCaJifuriiia), Oakville, Winters, Dixon, Han Fran* 
cis<x> I N. 4^ Tl. 

1892 April 22 Formosa, Anplu 1 H. 

1892 April-June Italy, Peninsula Oarganica in (Apulia) 1 B. 

1862 May 16 Philippines, Guam in the Ladrontw il H.M. 

1892 May 17 Italy (Emilia), Carpineti 1 B. 

1892 May 17 lh. 18m., p.m. Sumatra, Pudaug, Hidempoean in Tapau* 

oeh (Benk<.»elen, Palemliang) and oast coast of 
Sumatra I O.N.T. 

1802 June 24 Mexicc^ Guadalajara il N. 

1892 June 24 Italy, Claut and neighbourhood in (Udine) 1 B. 

1892 Juno 30 Italy, BivdiaCalavena and Valli del Signori in (Verona) and 

parts of (Vicenza) X B. 

1802 July 7 lUily, Sicily, Zafferana, Calunna, etc., near Etna I B. 

1892 Aug. 4 ? Central America, if San Cristobal ? Ill Ti. 

1892 Aug. 9 Italy, Badia Calavena, Chiampo, etc., in (Verona) X 
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1892 

1892 

1892 

Sept. 20 
Oct. 14 
Nov. 21 

1892 

1892 

»l)ec. 0 
Dee. 20 

1892-3 

1893 

Dec. 20 L) 
Jnn. 0 
.fail. 2>') 

1893 Jnn. lU-Peb. : 
1893 Feb. 12 

1893 Fob. 13 

1893 Feb. 

1893 Mar. 9 

1893 

April 8 

1893 

April 12 

1893 

1803 

April 17 
April 10 

1893 

April 22 

1893 

1893 

May 20 & 31 
June 3 

1803 

June 1 1 

1893 

June 12 

1893 

1803 

June} 14 
June 21 

1893 

July 1 

1803 

1893 

1893 

Aug. 2 
Aug. r> 
Aug. 10 

1893 

1893 

1893 

1803 

S«*pt. 6 
Sept. 7 
Sept. 8 
Oct. 27 

1893 

1803 

1803 

Nov. 5 
Nov. 14 
Nov. 17 

1893 

1893 

Nov. 27 
Dec. 24 

1804 

Fob. 0 

1804 

Fob. 10 

1894 

Feb. 18 

ODOOXOD 

Mar. 10 
]^r. 22 
Mar. 26 
April 2 

1894 

1894 

Apr^l 20 
AprU 27 

1894 

ApHl 27 


Spain, Huolva I N. & Ti. 

ItiJUTiiania* Burhareat, Oltonizii 1 N. & Ti. 

It4i.ly (PoniKia), Pmcoaiio, Cafironzts otr., noar (Htta dl 
Oaatcllo I H. 

Japan, Woai of part (Noto) II O. 

Oh. 20 tii., Q.M.T. Bahirhialan, Shalahngh, Sanzal, Old 
Ohainan III N. 

* 

Itjily, OhhUJ dot Uio, Monzunn, ot-r., in (Komagna) I B. 

Italy, HaltTnn and noightmuring parta of (Banilicatn) I 
B. 

OrcH'co, Zant<', alao at J*atraa III N. Ti. 

Now Zoaland, Wollington, Nt^laon 1 N. 0.1>. 

BaluGhistan, Quotta 11 N. 

Turkey, Sainothraki Island III N. 

8th, lOh. ilfnn., (l.M.T. Philippines, Oontral Luzon (Nueva 
Vizoiiya, Ahm, Pangasinari) I S.M. 

S<*rvia, B<*lgrado. Morava Valley, Pozarovac, Svilajnac, 
GradisL* IT N. Ti. give's April 10 and III 

.%h. iKin., O.M.T. PhUippiiws (CaniarinoH, Albay, Sor- 
Hogon, MuMhatr) and Netrlh Samaa 1 S.M. 

5h. 2ihn., Oroeco, Zavito, also at Patr;ia III N. A O.D. 

lOh. 40m., p.m. Dutch East Indies, Boelelong in Bali I 
O.N.T. 

Italy, S. Pi<‘ro Patti, 8. Barlmra and Monte Alhano 
Elieona (in Me^ssina) T B. 

Servla, M<»rava Valley 1 O.D. 

2nd, 22h. 2*lni., CLM.T. PhlUppiin^, W. Mindanao, 
Illana Bay II S.M. 

8h, 17iii., a.m. Sumatra, Tehing, Tlriggi iti P.tlembang 
H O.N.T. 

7h. /»7tn., a.m. Sumatra, Manna* ATa wer (Benkoolen), Lam- 
pong. Palomlmng III O.N.T. 

Austria, Chiniara, Kuo in Eplnis 1 B. 

Oh. r>0m., O.M.T. Philippine's, E. Mindanao, Agusan 
River V^nlloy HI S.M. 

June .30, 2h. 8m., O.M.T. Philippines, R. Mindanao, 
Agiiann River Valle'y 11 S.M. 

ILily, Memtere^lie In (Aquila) I B. 

Austria, Hiyria, Mur Valley II N. 

Italy, MattlnaLi and Southern shore* e»f the Peninsula 
Oargauica 11 B. 

Shocks until Nov. Ohiua (Vunnan), Lirian Pu I He*. 

«Tnpan, Kageishima III O. 

Se»rvln, Meerava Valley II O.D. 

IlAly, TjongaronCy Parra di Alpago and neighhourhoeKl 
(Belluno) I B. 

India (Punjab), Posh.awnr, Naushara I N. 

8h. 55in. Oreeeo, Salamis I O.D, 

8h. 2310., a.m. Russian Turkestan, Kassan, Samarkand 
III N. & Ti. 

Oanaela, Montreal I N. A TI. 

23rd, lOh. 24m., O.M.T. Philippines, S.E. liuzon, Neerth 
Samar, N.E. Masbata I aland I S.M. 

Italy, Bnaco C/hiesa, Volo Veloneses etc., l>etwe<‘n the 
Adige and the Chlnmpo Hmeik (Veromi) I B. 

Oth, I6h. 42m., O.M.T. PhiUppmes, S.E. Mindanao. East 
Davao- Oulf II S.M. 

17th, 21h. 23m., O.M.T. Philippines, Mindanao, Agnsan 
River Valley I 8.M. 

Italy, PanUdlarla I B. 

Japan, Yeze>, (Kushiro, Nerauro) 11 O. 

Italy, I>(V)in I (Foggia) 1 B. 

1st, 18h. 34m., O.M.T. Philippines, Oontral Luson 
(Nueva Eclja, U^ngasinan, Benguet) J S.M. 

Colombia and Venezue^, Oiicuta, Maracaibo 1 Ti. 

Greece, district lH»tw<*en Thebes, Llvieila, Atlanta and 
t^hakis III O.D. N. gives April 20 and May 1. 

Evening, Java, Panaroekan and elsewhere in (B<^K>ekl) 
1 O.N.T. 
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18tM April 28 Vftuczurltt, Moridda II O.D. 

1804 May 21 Nrw Zralaiid, Wellington, Ncliion, Ohriatchiirch I N. 

1801 May 28 Italy, ViggiantUo^ llotoiula, CaHlelhieeio and lud^hboiir- 

hood (BaHilioaia) I B. 

1804 Juno 10 Alp^oria, Oran 1 N. & Ti. ( 

1801 Juno 10 Oh. rdhii., p.m. .lava, B<>Hoeki I O.N.T. 

18tM Juno 20 Japan, Tokio I O. 

1801 Juno 20 28th, 18h. 57ui., G.M.T. Philippiai'B, E. MindaiULo, 

Affiiaan liivor Valley II H.M. 

1804 Juno 80 20th, 2lh. 50ni., G.M.T. Philippinoa, E. Mindanao, 

Akumui Uivor Valley II H.M. 

1804 July 4 4h. 15ni., p.7ii. Java, Beaooki I O.N.T. 

1801 July 10 Turkey, OonHtaiitinople, Pi-ra, H. Htefanr), TeJiafnldcha to 

Adadtazar along the Gulf of laniid. I«la>nd of Ohalki 
and Antigoni III N. & Ti. 

1804 July 18 (T.h.A. (Utah), Ggden 1 F.li. 

1804 July 20 Oh. 8fim. O recce, Douka (Klin) I 0.1). 

1804 July 20 Sorvia, Varna II Ti. 

IKOi Aug. 7-8 Italy, Fieri, Piaano, Hcacchiero, Zerhato (Catania) II B. 

1804 Hopt. 2 llouniania, llucharcHt and othtir Rouina liantowna II Ti. 

1801 Oct. 2 PruHHia, Dortmund II Ti. 

1801 Oct. 15 Now llehridoH, Aiuhryni, with eruption I Ti. 

1804 Oct. 20 Oh. 21m., a.ni. Sumatra, Manna (Ben koelen, Palem hang) 

over w'chI of Java II O.N.T. 

1804 Oct. 22 Japan (Cgo), Shonni II O. 

1801 Oct. 2.8 IT.8.A., C!alif<»mia, San Dieg4> 1 F.R. 

18tM Oct. 27 Argentina, La Rioja, Sau Juan, La Paz, Cordova and 

RoMiiiio II Mon., N. & Ti. 

1804 Nov. Venezuela, Carache I 0.1). 

1804 Nov. 2 22li. .53m. Mexico, Mexico City I Po. 

1804 Nov, 10 It-uly, ^‘Hpecially between Pahni and S. Cristina on the 

nort h-wi*»tern side of Aaproinontl in (('>alabria), felt 
nv«*r Eiiatern Sicily or South Itul> II N. & H. 

1804 Nov. 20 2h. lOm., n.ni. Celebes, Tontoli 1 O.N.T. 

1801 N«)V, 27 Italy, Breacia and other places m^ar the Lake of I»lo I B* 

1804 Nov 28 It^ily, Fonzaao (Belluno) 1 B. 

1801 Dec. 10 Sepvia, Morava Valley I O.D. 

1804 Dec. 13 14 India, Biuina, Rangoon II O.D. 

1804 Dec. 10 I Oh. 85m., p.m. South Hungary (Kiasso), Ora vica I N. 

1804 D<*c. 27 Italy, Island Filicuri in the Lipari lalaiids I B. 

1894 Dec. 80 17h. 12m. or Slat, 5h. 12m. Mexico, Me3dc(» (Mty I Pe, 

1805 Jan. 7 A; 17 Peroia (Khorosan), Kuchan, Meshed III N. & Ti. 

1805 Fei». 27 Italy, Claut (Udine) and neighi)ourhood I B. 

I8t>5 Mar. 23 Italy, Comaechio, Oatellato (Ferrara) I B, 

1805 April 18 Italy, IJcodia and Vizzini in (Syracuse) and in (Catania) 

I Ba 

1805 April 14 Auatrla and Italy, from Gemona in (Friuli) to Venice and 

felt also in (Lombardy), centre at Lubiana in Austria 

I B.. N., k Ti. 

1805 May 1 Greece, Atalania I Ti. 

1805 May 18 or 14 Greew‘ and Turkey (Albania), ParaTuythla, Dragani III 
Ti. k N. 

1895 May 14 13th, 22h. 42m., G.M.T, Philippines, N. Mindoro, Cola- 

yam II S.M. 

1895 May 20 West Indies, Antigua, Montserrat, Nevis, St. Kitts and 

Bartmda I N. O.D. giv4*s May 29, 

1895 May 20 Italy, Spoleto and neighbourhood I B. 

1895 May 25 li-tdy, Oesplno, PaptYzao^and Rovigo (Ferrara) I B. 

1895 June 7 13h. 5(Jm., G.M.T. Philippines, N. Mindoro. Calapan " 

II H.M. 

1895 Juno 10 Itnly, Follino and Valmareno In Treviso I B. 

1895 Aug. t» Italy, Island of KremlU, Chietino (Apulia) I B. 

189.5 Ang. 18 New Zealand, Taupo II Ti, 

1805 Aug. 19 Peru, Chlncha Island II Ti. 

1895 Sept. 4 IGily, Qiioroiolan(» (Tuscany) I B. 

1805 Oct. 25 Italy, Poggibonsi and neighbourhood in (Siena) I B. 

1896 Nov. 1 Italy, U(»Tne and country towards the sea I B. 

1896 Dec. 25 Spain (Or<‘tise, Galicia) I N. 

1806 Jan. 2 Persia, Khalkhal, North of Mianeh, Gol, OangsbAd IH 

N. &Ti, / f f 9 
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1800 Mar. 2 Mexico (Jalisno), Colima, Nan Uahriel and many other 

places r O.D. 

1890 Mar. 12 Russia, Odessa I Ti. 

1806 Mar. 12 Roumania, Jassy and Neantlu (Avramesei) I O.D. 

1800 War. 14 Ih. lOiii. Chile, Sunt ia^o and Valparaiso II Ti.&Mon. 

1800 Mar. 18 Italy, Acireale (CHlania) 1 B. 

1800 April 17 It sly, Mnnto S. Angelo (K«>j^^riii) I B. 

1806 April 18 ’Ihitoh East Indh-s, Alnr in Timor III O.N.T. 

1800 May U.H.A., Alaska, Orca II F.R. 

1800 June 15 N.E. Japan, Kamaishi, ohieflv sea waves III O. 

1800 June 20 (’ypnia, Limasol III N. Ti. gives July 5. 

1800 Juiu* 30 8l\. Om., p.m. .lava, Seiidoero in Broholinggo (Pasnerocan, 

Bi-sockl) I O.N.T. 

1800 July 8-0 Italy, Granaglione (Bologna) I B. 

1800 July 0 Russia, CaMpian Sea I N. 

1806 Aug. 15 4h. 4(»m., p.ni. Java, Patjitari in Madioeii and over the 

gi‘(‘ater part of Java I O.N.T. 

IHOO Aug. 10 Oh. I8m., p.m. Java. Toeloenq Agoe^tg and elsewhere in 

(Kediri) I O.N.T 

1890 Aug. 20 Iceland, Arneaaysln, Rangnrval last's la, Faxafloi, many 

hundred farms and over 2,000 cattle-sheds foil ana 
more damaged III Th. 

1800 Aug. 31 Japan (I’/en, Ugo). Akita, Rokugo II O. 

1890 .Sept. 0 Iceland II N. 

1800 Sept. 13 4h. 56m., G.M.T. Philippines, N.W. Luzon (Ilocos Norte, 

Mountain, Cagayan). Laoag, Aparri I S.M. 

1890 Oct. 16 Italy, San Remo, Oneglia and other placid in Western 

(Liguria) I B. 

1890 Nov. 2 llh. 59m., a.m. Java, Panic?/ RocwfirftoWtfug in the 

(Preanger, Batavia. Cherihou, Kedoe, Banjocmas, 
Semarnng, Kediri), Bagelen I O.N.T. 

1896 Nov. 13 A 14 Asia Minor, Aidin, Bergaina 1 N. 

1806 Dec. 1 It.'ily, I*ontebba (Udine) I B. 

1806 Dec. 17 5h. 30m., a.m. England, H»Teford I N. 

1800 Dec. 20 4h. 51m. Greece, Yaniillsa nr Calamat^ I O.D. 

1897 Jan, 0, 7, iV: li> Italv, Vallo dl Nera. Siiello and other placw in (Umbria) 

1 H. 

1807 Jan. 11 Persia, Kishm II Ti. A N. 

1897 .Tan, 17 Japan (Shiiian/}), Nagano III O. 

1807 Jan. 17 Turkey, Epirus, Delvfno 11 Ti. A N. 

1897 Jan. 18 I7th, 18h. 36m., G.M.T. Philippines, N. Luzon (Mountain, 

Isabela, Cagayan) I S.M. 

1807 Feb. 1,5 Servin, Vpanji, Mostanica, Ristobac II O.D. 

1897 Fob. 16 16th, 21h. 4m., G.M.T. Philippines, E. Mindanao, Agusan 

River Valley 11 S.M. 

1897 Feb. 20 Japan, Sendia III O. 

1897 Mar. 16 Celebes, the Island Knjoewadi I O.N.T. 

1897 April 8 13h. 20m., G.M.T. Philippines, E. Mindanao, Agusan 

River Valley II S.M. 

1897 April 20 West Indies, Guadeloupe (Pointe & Pitro), Antigua, St. 

Kitte, Dominica fl N. A O.D. 

1897 May 3 North Coast of Iceland I Th. 

1897 May 10 S. Australia, Kingston, Robi, Heachport I O.D. 

1807 May 13 1 Ih. 22m.. G.M.T. Philippines, Masbate and neighbouring 

Islands II H.M. 

1897 May 15 Italy, N.W. Sicily and Ustioa Island I B. 

1897 May 28 Italy, S.E. Sicily, Terra d’Otrauto and Sf>uth Italy, felt 

over most of the Peninsula ; most violent in Greece 
I B, 

1807 June 6 Mexico (Oaxaca), .Tuohitan I O.D. 

1807 June 12 llh. Sun., G.M.T. India, Calcutta, Assam. ShWong, 

Gauhati, Goalpara, Dhubrl 111 N. & Ti. 

1897 July 16 Austria, Ijaihach I .N. 

1807' July 27 lUly, Ponaaceo, Pont^era (Pisa) I B. 

1807 Aug. 15 12h. 17Tn., G.M.T. Aiilippines, N. Luzon (Ilocos Sur), 

Candon and Vigan II S.M. 

1897 Aug. 29 Servia, Moiava Valley I O.D. 

1807 Z' 8e^. 18 Russian Turkestan, Samarkand, Tashkent 1 N. A Ti. 

1897 Sept. 26 Peru, Liam, Matuoana 1 N. 

1897 Sept. 21 Italy, Slnigallia, Fano, Mondolfo (Ancona) I B. 
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ISW? Sept. 21 


1897 

Sept. 21 

1897 

Oct. 8 

1897 

Oct. 10 

1897 

Oct. 19 

1897 

Nov. 2 

1897 

Nov. 14 

1897 

Dec. 8 

1897 

Dec. 18 

1897- 

8 Dec. A Jail, 

1898 

Jan. 0 

1898 

Jan. 30 

1898 

Feb. 15-20 

1898 

Feb. 28 

1898 

Mar. 4 

1898 

Mar. 4 

1898 

Mar. 30 

1898 

May 14 

1898 

June 2 

1898 

June 20 

1898 

June 28 

1898 

July 2 

1898 

July 23 

1898 

July 31 

1898 

Aug. 10 

1898 

Aug. 10 

1898 

Aug. 25 

1898 

.Sept. 

1898 

Nov. 2 

1898 

Nov. 9 

1898 

Nov. 20 

1899 

Jan. 22 

1899 

Jan. 24 

1899 

Feb. 27 

1899 

Mar. 7 

1899 

Mar. 24 

1899 

April 12 

1899 

May 3 

1890 

May 17 

1809 

July 19 

1899 

Aug. 13 

1809 

Sept. 3-10 

1890 

Sopi. 20 

1899 

Sept. 25 

1809 

Oct. 12 

1800 

Oct. 29 

1800 

Deo. 25 

1800 

Deo. 26 

1809 

Dec. 31 


20th, lOh. 10m., O.M.T. Philippines, N.W, Mindanao 
(Dapitau) district 11 S.M. 

5h. 15 tu., G.M.T. Philippim^, W. Mindanao, Sulu dis- 
trict (llasilan, Zaniooiinga), and Jolo Island ; it 
caus<‘d the gr<*att«t sea tide ever recorded in the 
Philippines HI S.M. 

7th, 2Ih., (i.M.T. Philippiiu«, Davao 1 S.M. 

Uh. fmi., O.M.T. Philippini^, N. Htunar Island, Sulat, 
I’alapag, Caiubic, Oras, Laoang III S.M. 

7h. 16m., (i.M.T. Philippines, Visayas Island and N. 
Kamnr II S.M. 

3h. 26m. Gr«‘cce, Ijeukas or Santa Maura I O.D. 

Oh. 5l>rn., O.M.T. Philippines, N. Luzon (liocos Sur), 
Vigan, Candon 1 S.M. 

New Zeiiland, Wellington, Wangaiiui I O.D. 

Italy, places North of di Castello (Umbria) I B. 

\V<*st indies, Montserrat I O.D. 

Moluccas II Ti. 

llh. 15m., O.M.T. Philippines, W. Mindnmu», Basilan, 
and Zamboanga district, Sulu Island II S.M. 

W«*st Indies, Montserrat 1 N. 

Asia Minor, ilalikesri II Ti. 

West Indies I Ti. 

Italy, the Apennines of Parma ami lieggir* and over North 
Italy I B. • 

T/.S.A., California, Mare Island, San Francisco, Vallejo I 
F.U. & S. 

Italy, S, Maria di LwodiUt Hianoavilla (Catania) near Etna 
I B. 

22h. 6m., Greece (Arcadia), Tripolitza I B. 

Peru (Ica), Ich 1 ll.J. 

Italy, Riet If Cittaducale, Snilina (Utnbria) I B. 
Hungary, Sinj in DalniatU 111 B* 

Chile, Concepcion, Telcahuauo 1 Mon. 

Hungary, Oianriina in Epirus I H. 

Japan (Chikuzen), Itoshimagori II O. 

Italy, McfOiina and other places in Sicily and m Calabria I 

U. 

Italy, in the villages round Visso (Mncerata) I B. 

China (Shansi), Taiohou II ** North China Herald 
llh. 23ui., llh. d7m., and llh. 50m., p.ui. Java, Soeka- 
poera, Tegtkadiang, Pakendjeny and ulsewhere in 
(Proauger) I O.N.T. 

Hill. Im. Greece, Kyparissia I O.D. 

5h. lOrn., p.m. Moluccas, Saparoea in Amlxdna 1 
O.N.T. 

8h. 13ni. H.W. coast of Greece (Peloponnosc), Philiatra, 
Kyparitftria 111 TI. 

Mexicxi, Chilpanciugo and In thi* State of Puebla, Vera 
Cruz, Michoacan, Guerrero, Oaxaca I Ti. & O.D. 
Iceland, Reykjanes Peninsula, Reykjavik, a few houses 
damaged I Th. 

Oh. 45m., G.M.T. Japan near Nagova II Mi. 

Salvador near San Viceiito 11 O.D, 

Argentina, Rioja, Cntamarca, 'riiciitnan, Rio, Guarto, 
Santiago del Estcro 1 Mon. 
iUh. 6m. Greece, Ligoudista 1 O.D. 

West Indies, Mimtscrral I Ti. 

Italy, Rome 1 Tl. 

Portugal, Lisbon I Ti. 

U.S.A., Alaska, Yakutat Bay III F.R. 

Asia Minor, Aidin, Smyrna, Meander Valley 111 N, 
India, Darjiling HI ? Ti. 

Moluccas, Coram, Amlion HI Ti. 

JAva^Bei^b^ejangAod elsewhere in (Preauger and C^eribon) 

U.8.A., S. California, San Jacinto, Riverside Co. I F.R, 
26th, 20b. 20m., • .M.T. Philippines, Mindanao, Agusan 
River Valley I S.M. 

Caucasia, Tiflls, Acalkalaki HI N. 
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. APPENDIX li. 


Corresponding Societies Committee. — Report of the Committee, consisting 
of Mr. W. Whitaker (Chairman), Mr. W. P. D. Stebbing (Score- 
tmy), Kev. J. 0. Be van, Sir Edward Brabrook, Dr. J. (i. 
Garson, Principal E. H. Griffiths, Dr. A. C. Haddon, Mr. T. V. 
Holmes, Mr. J. Hopkixson, Mr. A- L. Lewis, Mr. F. W. Rudlbr, 
Rev. T. R. R. Stebbing, and the President and General 
Officers. (Dra/wn up hy the Secretary.) 

The CommitCee beg leave to recommend that the Cotteswold Natural- 
ists' Field Club and the Sheffield Naturalists’ Club be placed on the 
list of Affiliated Societies. 

The Warrington Field Club reports that its membership has dropped 
below fifty, but the Committee recommend its continuance on the list 
of Associated Societies for the present as the fall below the statutory 
number may be only temporary. 

The Committee recommend that the hour for meeting of the Con- 
ference of Delegates at Portsmouth be changed from 3 p.m. to 2 p.m. 

The Committee report that while the price of the Geological Survey 
maps to the public has not been reduced, uncoloured copies of the 
maps printed with the boundary-lines of the formations may be pur- 
chased at the same price as the plain Ordnance Survey sheets. 

Professor J, W. Gregory has promised to preside at the Conference 
of Delegates in Portsmouth, and to deliver an address. 

Mr. F. Balfour Browne, of Belfast, will report on the findings of a 
committee of members of Sections D and K appointed to fonnulate 
a definite system on which collectors should record their captures. 

The Committee recommend for discussion the following subjects, 
which have been suggested by the British Mycological Society and the 
Selborne Society: (1) The Study of Fungi by Local Natural History 
Societies: (2) The Protection of Plants. The delegates of these 
Societies will be present and will open the discussions. 

The Committee ask to be reappointed, and, in consideration of the 
labour involved in the compilation of their catalogue of scientific papers, 
and the expenditure on the binding and upkeep of the collection of 
local societies’ publications at the offices of the Association, apply for 
a grant of 252. 
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Report of the Conference of Ddegales of Corresponding Societies held at 
Portsmouth t August 31 aitd September 5, 1911. 


Chairman 

Vice-Chairman 


Professor J. W. Gregory, 
William Dale. ( 

W. P. D. Stebbing. 


First Meeting, August 31. 

The Secretary haviiig read the report of the Corresponding Societies Com- 
mittee, the Conference agreed that the grant of 251. referred to therein should 
be applied for. 

The Chairman then delivered his Address, entitled 

The Scientific Misappropriation of Popular Terms* 

One of the main functions of the British Association is to prevent the develop- 
ment of a scientific caste in this country. The essential ideas of caste and 
/Science are diametrically opposed ; nevertheless, the spirit of caste has in times 
past invaded the spirit of science, with the natural consequence that the eager 
explorers of knowledge became the academic guardians of tradition; and the 
same invasion now would deprive science of the popular sympathy and support 
which are more than ever necessary for its steady development. The members 
of the Corresponding Societies have special opportunities for helping that part 
of the Association's mission, for their personal intercourso with all sections 
of the community enables them to do much ' to obtain a more general attention 
to the objects of science.* Their influence must be exerted mainly throush 
words, and the proper use of words is a matter of vital importance to the 
welfare of science. The recent appeals for the improvement of the language 
of scientific literature are therefore direct contributions to scientific method; 
and as the Societies represented at this Conference are the strongest link 
between the technical specialist and those who take a friendly interest m science, 
special sympathy may be expected here with the complaints against the unin- 
teiligibility of sumo scientific writings owing to the excessive use of technical 
terms. 1 wish this afternoon, without denying that technical terms are some- 
times used unnecessarily, to call attention to a more neglected and insidious 
evil, the use of well-known English words witli a technical meaning. The 
temptation to adopt an old word for a new idea, instead of inventing a fresh 
term, is often strong. It saves trouble, at the time. The old word is probably 
shorter than a new one would have to be, and its use avoids burdening a pas- 
sage with an unknown and perhaps uncouth term. A sentence in which all the 
words are familiar appears to present no difficulties ; a reader skjma lightly over 
It, pleased with the lucidity of the author and ignorant of the fact tnat it has 
boeu misunderstood, as the leading w'ord conveyed to him a meaning different 
from that intended by the writer. The danger of a passage being misunder- 
stood is more eerioas than that of its being not understood. It is worse to be 
misled by a plausible phrase than to be stortled or repelled by a correct technical 
statement. A new word compels a conscientious reader to determine its true 
moaning, and should help him to a clear coiueption of the fresh idea ; whereas 
the USB of an old word with a now meaning discourages inquiry and encourages 
sloyonlino.ss in work and thought. The use of popular phraseology may render 
scientific literature apparently less strange; but if that phraseology be incor- 
rectly used, the ultimate effect is to increase the divergence b^ween the 
scientific and popular languages and the estrangement between science and 
public opinion. For the scientific use of terms inconsistently with their ordiuaiy 
meanings is apt to persuade the layman that the language of scieitOe is so different 
from his own that it is no use Attempting to underataud it. 

Most sciences have adopted popular terms with new and restricted meanings ; 
and if the origin of such a word be forgotten, scientific writers are apt to treat 
any use of it in its original sense os a popular blunder. For example, zoologists 
not only now reject spiders from the dass of Insocta but treat the idea that a 
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Njiider is ah insect as a mistake due to simple ij^norance. Thus, to quote a recent 
standard work, J. H. and A. B. Comstock in their * Manual for the Study of 
Insects' (1909, p. 12), remark that spiders 'are often mistaken for insects,' 
although the authors have abandoned ' Insecta ’ as the name of the class in 
favour Hexapoda. The word insect is much older than modern systematic 
zoology and the class Insecta. The word insect is derived from the Latin 
iriMrctu/n, which is based on the verb insecttre, * to cut into ' ; and it was used 
for animals whose bcMies are notched or incised into sections. This meaning 
of the word is well expressed in the definition by Philemon Holland, who is 
the earliest English author quoted in the * New English Dictionary ' as having 
used the word insect. * In his book, 'The Historic of the World, commonly called 
the Naturall Historic of G. Plinius Secundus ' (1601), he says, ' Well may they 
all be called Insecta, by reason of those cuts and divisions, which some have 
about the necke, and others in the breast and belly ; the which do go round and 
part the members of the bodie, hanging together only by a little pipe and 
nstulous conveianco.' 

The class Insecta was based by its founder, Linnocus, on the segmentation 
of the body, and not on the number of legs; it therefore included scorpions, 
millcpedos, and spiders. It was not until naif a century later that Lamarck 
excluded spiders from the class Insecta; and as late as 1863 we find so dis- 
tinguished a naturalist as Bates ^ remarking that the spiders ' Mygales are quite 
common insects. * Even such a recent standard modern cyclopsedia as the ' Jewish 
Encyclopaedia ’ * retains the millepedes as insects. The term insect should not, 
however, be applied to a coral polyp; 'coral insect’ is justly denounced as a 
misleading blunder, due to ignorance of the nature of the coral animal. The 
terms imtitlum and insect according to their original usage no doubt included 
worms, and Holland expressly mentioned earth-worms as insects. In many 
worms, however, the body is not divided into segments, and worms were there- 
fore early and appropriately excluded from iihsects; so Milton writes’ in his 
des<Tiption of the bower in Eden 

' Other creature here, 

Beast, bird, insect, or worm, durst enter none.' 

Johnson's Dictionary (first edition, 1755} accepted a definition restricting 
insects to animals whose body is nearly divided in the middle into two parts. 
* Insects may be considered together as one great tribe of animals ; they are 
called insects from a separation in the middle of their bodies whereby they are 
out into two parts, which are joined together by a small ligature, as we see in 
wasps and common flies.’ This definition, while admitting spiders, excluded 
worms. The present zoological separation of insects from other air-broathing 
arthropods is based mainly on the presence of six legs. The term Hexapoda is 
therefore more suitable for the class as now defined than Insecta; and the 
restriction of Insecta in systematic zooloji^ to a group based not on the insection 
of the body but on the number of legs, is less accurate and appropriate than its 
previous use in zoology and in popular English. It would seem better to admit 
that the spider is an insect, but insist that it is not a hexapod. 

The term worm, on the other hand, illustrates cases in which a restriction 
of popular meaning is both appropriate and convenient. A worm was originally 
not necessariW one of the Vermes of the zoologist. Thus the worms mentioped 
in the Old l^tament included various insMt larvsc. Dr. Hidewood tells me 
that the manna collected by the Israelites in the depoii was probably a small 
lichen, and that the worms bred in it* were probably Hy-grubs; and the refer- 
ences by Job and Isaiah to worms that cover the dead may include both insect- 
grubs and nematodes. When Job reminds the sinner of the worm that 'shall 
feed sweetly upon him ' * he had in mind the larvie of blow -flies ; and though the 
worms that ate Herod ^ may* have been endbparaaitic worms or flukes, the worm 
that caused the withering of Jonah's gourd ^ was probably a beetle-larva. 

* A Naturalist on the Amaton, vol. i., p. 161. 

* 1906, vol, vi., p. 105. '• Paradise Loii, iv. 

* Exodus, XV., 20. Job, xxiv.. 20. 

^ Acts, xii., 23. ’ Jonahs Iv., 7. 
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In popular Engliah, moreover, worma alwaya included snakes, as shown both 
by Dr. Johnson’s deflnition of a worm, * A small, harmless serpent that lives in 
the earth,' and by Shakespeare in Cleopatra’s inquiry ; — 

‘ Hast thou the pretty worm of Nilus there, 

That kills and pains not ? ’ * ' 

Uniformity between popular and aoologiral torminolo(fy can best be secured 
in regard to the term worm by inducing the public to use it only for one of the 
Vermes, for it is less neoessarv to have one term for all creeping things than to 
distinguish noxious snakes and centipedes from the lowly and useful worm. 

The word fish illustrates how a popular word may become unduly extended 
and then be again restricted with fuller knowledge. The word is of very 
ancient origin, and was probably originally limited to what the zoologist accepts 
ns fish. The term fish is not derived from the primitive Aryan language, and it 
was not introduced until the Latin-Teutonic section had separated from the 
Indian and the Greek ; and as the term was invented by people who apparently 
had no knowledge of the sea, they doubtless used it for freshwater fish.® The 
primitive hunters who went to the coast may have extended it to shellfish, and 
it was adopted in the English crayfish by a corruption of the French ^rreviase. 
When whales and dolphins were discovered, they were accepted as fish in 
ignorance of their affinities, for such aquatic animals as seals and otters were 
never included among fish, since their mammalian characters were obvious. Thai 
whales, porpoises, and their allies are not fish is now admitted in current 
language, though the old usage survives among whalers. The terms whale-fishery 
and seal-fishery are firmly established ; but they are unobjectionable, because 
those industries have so many important features in common with the capture of 
fish. The general current limitation of fish to the fish of the zoologist is only a 
return to the primary meaning of the word. 

Chemistry supplies an excellent illustration of the jnstiftable adoption of an 
old term with a revised meaning. Element is used in its classical meaning, 
though with a new interpretation ; and Chaucer in 1386 shows that it was nsed 
in Early English in a similar sense. He says in the Frere’s Talc (line 200) : — 

’ Make ye yow newe bodies alway 
Of elementz.* 

Its modem chemical use means the resurrection of the Lucretian word to a new 
period of usefulness. 

The chemical adoption of the terms metal and non-metal for the two classes 
of elements is, on the other hand, an example of the inconvenience that results 
when a new definition is only approximately coincident with a well-established 
current meaning. The word metal appears to be derived from the Greek 
*metallon,* connected with metallao, * to seek after,’ through the Latin metallum, 
a mine or quarry, or aubstance obtained by mining. Hence road-metal for stone 
is correct. 

By the time of Johnson the word metal was usually restricted to those pro- 
ducts from mines which have metallic as distinct from earthy or stony properties. 
Johnson’s definition — * We understand by the term metal a firm, heavy, and hard 
substance, opake, fusible by fire, and concreting again when cold into a solid 
body such as it was before, which is malleable under the hammer, and is of a 
bright, glossy, and glittering substance where newly cut or broken,' states 
the general idea of a metal. 

The chemical adoption of the word metal for the larger of the two classes of 
elements has resulted in its use in science with two contradictory senses; thus 
in elementary geology the word is used with its chemical meaning; but In 
economic geology in its commercial sense. 

Sodimn and potassium are therefore metals in elementary geology and 
academic mlneralo;^; but they are not metals in advanced economic geology. 
Thie double use of the word is an occasional source of eonfudon, and it dm- 

* Antony and Cleo^ra^ V. 2. 

• See 0. Schrader, PrtUBtoric AnHguities of tho Aryan Pooylei, 1890, pp. 117- 

118, 127-128, 863-384. ^ 
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counts any good advico that may bo given to aiudenta as to precision in the use 
of terms, ft is perhaps too late to change, but it would have been better if the 
chemists had adopted technical terms for the two groups of elements, instead of 
applying the term metal to a material so unlike the ordinary idea of a metal as 
iasodiuih^ 

Qeology has been a particularly flagrant sinner in the misuse of popular 
terms. Its nomenclature has not only unconsciously absorbed and modi fled 
many English words, but committees of experts have deliberately committed 
such wholesale piracy that our language has been left bankrupt in some ^part- 
ments. Thus terms are needed ui stratigraphy for the various subdivisions of 
the sedimentary rocks and fur the leiigtlm of time occupied in their deposition. 
The International Geological Congress proposed the following series ox terms, 
beginning with the larger divisions : — 

Formation, Equwaltnt Time, 

Group Era 

System Period 

Series Epoch 

Stage Age 

Although this scheme of nomenclature would be very useful, it has not 
generally adopted ; and 1 think the reason is that, by assigning definite meanings 
to all the indefinite terms available, there is nothing left lor use in an indefinite 
sense. Thus a number of beds which together may be either larger or smaller 
than a subdivision of a system, cannot be called a series without risk of mia 
understanding All the above eight terms are required for use in geology with 
their current English meanings. The scheme proposed by the International Geo- 
logical Congress involves using these words sometimes in a technical and some- 
times in a non-technical sense. In literature the dllliculty may be overcome by 
printing the words with capital letters when they are used as the names of definite 
divisions; but that is impossible in speech. The principle recommended by the 
International Geological Congress was excellent, but tne scheme proposed has 
proved impracticable owing to ita application of old words to new tUngs. 

Buckman adopted a sounder policy when he introduced the term Hernera foi 
the time equivalent to u zone. 

Geologists have adopted some common words with meanings which render 
geological phraseology unintelligible or oven ludicrous to the man who has not 
been warned that they require special interpretation. Thus the need in ele- 
mentary teaching for emphasising the dinerence between mineral species 
and mineral aggregates has led to the frequent use of the term mineral as 
an abbreviation for mineral species. Some authors have been led by this 
practice to deny that mineral aggregates are minerals, and therefore assert 
that coal, most iron-ores, oil-shale, mineral oil, &c., are not minerals. Accord- 
ing to that view the mineral industry has little concern with minerals ; and the 
mineral resources of the British Isles, which are generally regarded as extensive, 
are reduced according to this nomenclature to practically nothing. 

Another triumph of dauntless logic is the use of the word rock. It is no 
doubt convenient when speaking of the crust of the earth to have one term to 
cover all its materials; and rock is used in this way just as the dust in the 
atmosphere and the salts in the sea may be included with the air and the water. 
Hence has arisen the geological convention of calling any large constituent of the 
earth's crust a rock, quite r^ardless of the cohesion of its particles. G. H. 
Kinahan, for example, in his * Handy Book of Rock Names ' (1873) says, 
‘Thus loose sand, clay, peat, and even vegetable mould, geologically speaking, 
are rock^* (p. 1); and on page 181 he includes ice among rocks. 

Now this use of the term ignores the very essence of the popular idea of a 
rock. The term appears to be derived ^rom the same word as crag, and the 
essential quality of a rock is firmness. Tl^e parable of the man who built his 
house upon a rock would need to be retranslated, and Shakespeare's ' He's the 
rock, the oak not to be wind-shaken,'** loses its meaning if rock may bo loose, 

Coriolany$, V., 3, 117. Cf. also Zangwill--* Feeling solid-based upon 
eternal rock.' 
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drifting sand. The conventional use of the word rock in geology has been so 
widely adopted that objection to it may appear ^pedantic. Rosenbusch,'* how- 
ever, has defined Rooks as * the geologically independent constituents, of more 
or less constant chemical and mineralomcal composition, of which the firm 
{fasU) crust of our earth is built.* Hence such definitions as th/.t in my 
‘ {Structural (Geography * (p. 21) of rocks as the firm coherent masses which form 
the main part of the lithosphere may shelter behind the high authority of 
Rosenbusch. 

Reference to the paradox of calling clay and sand rocks reminds me that the 
word clay is now used in two very different senses in two sections of geology. 
In mineralogy the clays are a mup of mineral species which are hydrous sili- 
cates of alumina. To the merchant, the fanner, and the economic geologist the 
essential quality of clay depends on texture and not on chemical composition. 
The word clay appears to bo based on the same root as clog and cleave, while the 
Russian glina and the Greek 7 X/a connect it with glue and glutin. The root 
of the word cleoily refers to the adhesiveness which clay owes to its plasticity. 

The essential property of clay is that it becomes plastic when wet. In 
England this property is chiefly found in material which, being fonned from 
decomposed felspars, is a hydrous silicate of alumina; but other common materials 
have the same property, if ground to the requisite fineness. Quartz- flour is u 
common clay-forming material in many parts of the world, and much of the 
material called clay by the farmer is pure silica. Hence the definition of economic 
and agricultural geologists that clay is earthy matiTial, which is plastic when wet 
because its particles are no more than 0*005 mm. in diameter, is a more common- 
sense definition than any based on chemical composition.*^ 

If a name be wanted to distinguish clays which are silicate of alumina 
from clays of different composition, then a new name should be invented, in- 
stead of adopting a definition which refuses to accept as clay the slime of the 
quartz-miner, much of the Scottish boulder-clay, and any one of the nine 
brick-clays in the table of brick-clay analyses given by Ries.** 

I have referred to a few instances to illu^rate the frequent misappropria- 
tion of current tenns by various branches of science, in the hope that the mem- 
bers of the Corresponding Societies will use their influence to discourage this 
practice. It should be remembered, however, that there are many cases in which 
it is a wise policy to transform a current popular term. It may be even justifiable, 
os in the case of minium and cinnabar, to use a w'ord with the very opposite 
of its original meaning. A term may be adopted and redefined where, as in the 
cases of fish and worm, the popular meaning involves a wrong idea which it is 
advisable to correct, or overlooks a distinction which is practically important. 
Change and growth in nomenclature must be allowed. A dead lan^age is very 
good for fixed ideas ; but rigid adherence to original meanings Is a bonda^ 
from which it is to be hoped scientific terminology may be always free. It is 
useless to suggest rules as to when popular terms may be revised ; each case 
should be judged on its merits. 

The casual adoption of current words with new meanings is often an attempt 
to secure specious simplicity at the price of subsequent confusion. Deissmann's 
recent book, * Light from the Ancient East' (1910), calls attention to the mis- 
conceptions that have similarly aiisen in theology, for he urges that words used 
in the New Testament are now understood in wliat the authors of that volume 
would decidedly cull a non-nalural sense. The idea that science is Mng driven 
into an intellectual wilderness owing to iU technical tonninologv is an idle 
bogey. Reference to the sporting or business columns of any daily paper will 
show that all specialised pursuits have their own special language. The language 
of golf is as technical as that of geology, and I venture to urge that science 


*' H. Rosenbusch, Elenunic d^r Qe^Uinslthre, Stuttgart, 1910, third edit., p, 1. 

•• Ries’ definition, ‘ Clay is the term applied to those earthy materials occurring 
in Nature whose most prominent property is that of plasticity when wet ’ (H. Ries, 
Gfnya : Thdr Oeturrtnee, PropertUa^ and Uses, with eapectal referintc lo (host of ihe 
Vniud State$f 1906, p. 1), is an example of those based on texture and not on 
composition. 

H. Ries, ibid,, p. 186. 
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will loHO more by the misuse of current English than by the invention of new 
terms for new ideas and new materials. A rose by any other name may smell as 
sweet, hut wo cannot get sweet-smelling roses if we order them under the name of 
dandelions. In short, to put new meanings into standard English words appears 
to me a# unjustifiable as to put home-brewed beer into Bass-labelled bottles. 

The Vice-Chairman, in proposing a vote of thanks to Professor Gregory for 
his Address, said that in the New Forest the larva of the Fox moth was called 
by the labouring men the Palmer worm. Sir Charles Lyell throughout justi- 
fied the use of the terni * rock ’ for all geological deposits by saying that it came 
from the Italian word 'rocca,* a term not confined to hard rocks. 

The vote was seconded by Sir Edward Brabrook (Balham and District 
Antiquarian and N. H. Society), who, while thanking Professor Gregory for his 
treatment of a very fascinating subject, could not resist the gentle criticism 
that scientific men were partly to blame in the matter of their own misuse of 
scientific terms. 

The vote was carried unanimously. 

'rhe Hov. T. It. R. Stebbing asked, as a matter of importance to the standing 
of the Conference, if it could not be arranged that the names of the delegates 
bo printed in the daily programme with the title of the Chairman’s Address 
and those of the papers for discussion. 

It was pointed out that a list of the delegates already appeared in tlie list 
of members attending the meeting. As to tho second query, it was notified that 
the tSecretaries of the Association would bo consulted, ft was hoped that their 
answer would bo favourable. 

Mr. Alfred Pope (Dorset N. H. and Antiquarian Field Club) asked if the re- 
commendation of the Conference passed at Leicester in 1907, that Corresponding 
hi'oeieties should obtain photographic surveys of places of natural beauty and 
buildings of historic or antiquarian interest in their several counties, had been 
followed, and in how many and in which counties such surveys had been com- 
menced? So far as tho society which he represented was concerned, ho was 
glad to be able to report that a Photographic Section bad been formed, and a 
Committee appointed, and that good work had been done in the direction sug- 
gested. 

Mr. W. Whitaker (Essex Field Club), replying to Mr. Pope, said that a 
Urge amount of work had been done by such a siirvev in Surrey, and that 
considerable progress had been made by surveys on similar lines in Sussex *and 
Kent. Several other counties where tho enthusiasm and needful finances w««re 
forthcoming were also giving attention to the matter. It was one of great im- 
portance at a time w'hon so much was disappearing with tho growth of towns 
and under the guise of progress. 

Tho Conference was then adjourned to the following week. 

Second Meetino, September 5. 

The Chairman, who again presided, opened the meeting and announced that 
the notice of proceedings of the Conference would in future be printed in the 
daily journal for the days on which it met. 

Mr. F. Balfour Browne (Belfast Naturalists’ Field Club) reported the results 
already reached in the interim report issued by tho sub-cummittee of Sections 
D and K (p. 126). The subject of their labours is mentioned in the Report of 
the Corresponding Societies Committee. As a basis for further work the 
members of the sub-committee were all agreed as to tho soundness of the Wat- 
son ian County and Vice-County System. 

Mr. Harold Wager (British MycologicM Society) opened a discussion on 

The Study of Fungi by Local Natural History Societies}*' 

s The following topice were briefly disenssed : The importanoe of the study 
pf Fungi. How Natural History Societies can best belp in the work. Systematic 

** Printed in full in the NaturoliH, October 1911 . 
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diudies. Large number of apeciea of Fungi known ; very few records in many 
districts. Further studv and comparison of the Fungus Flora of different districts 
desirable. The work of the Mycological Committee of the Yorkshire Naturalists' 
Union. Many interesting biological problems connected with variation and dis- 
tribution of the Fungi remaining for investigation. The succession of (jpectes in 
a given di.strict throughout the seasons. Study of the Fungi of a single district. 
Edible and Poisonous Fungi. The life-history of the Fungi. Variations of 
form in the life-cycle of many species. Methods of reprdduction. Absence of 
sexuality in many groups. Influence of external conditions. Colours of the 
Fungi. Recording observations. Drawings : photography. Colour-photography. 

The Chairman heartily thanked Mr. Wager on behalf of the Conference for 
the exceedingly valuable and suggestive paper they had listened to. Ho hoped 
it would lead to a good disciission and increased interest in the subject. 

Professor M. C. Potter (Newcastle-on-Tyne Literary and Philosophical SocieW) 
said that the subject was one in which there was much work still to do. He 
also drew attention to certain literature which might prove of value to membeis 
of the Conference. 

Miss Lorrain Smith (British Museum) emphasised -the importance of the 
problems suggested for study by Mr. Wager ; many of them only to be studied 
by natiir.'iUsts living in the country and able to watch the developments of the 
plants dav by day. Accurate data were wanted as to the occurrence and 
different habitats of many of the species. Weather-changes are important 
as bearing on their development, and careful records were needed as to the 
species that succumb to unfavourable atmospheric conditions, and also ns to 
those that are practically unaffected. Exact knowledge of species should bo 
aimed at by all interested in the subject. A systematic study of fungi was 
strongly recommended. 

Mrs. White (School Nature Study Union) remarked that the paper would 
be to her a message of encouragement to carry back to her Society. Three 
years ago the Union had started the study of fungi bv means of forays, 
lectures, and demonstrations. The members had started in ignorance, had 
gradually acquired a knowledge of the kinds of fungi, and now were ready to 
attack problems such as Afr. Wager had suggested. She felt sure that they 
would be most grateful to Mr. Wager for having brought this subject forward. 

Mr. W. N. Cheesman (Yorkshire Mycological Union) emphasised the im- 
portance of the study of mvcoloorv from an economic standpoint; probably one-half 
of the loss yearly of 2fK).00fl,000/. to vejretation by fungi could be averted by 
remedies. He suggested that natural history societies should encourage the study 
of mycology as an attractive section of their work and as giving employment to 
botanists, esnecially in the autumn, when flowering plants are hardly available. 
He would like to see a * London Catalogue * giving localities and frequency of 
species. Finally, be would welcome any endeavour tp focus the scattered work 
of mvcolngists throughout the country. 

Miss H. 0. T. Fraser (London) agreed as to the very valuable work which 
lav in the power of local N.H. societies. She emphasised the need of the study 
of discomycetous forms, and pointed out that an accurate knowledge of their 
occurrence in the field was an important preliminary to the investigation of their 
minute structure. She suggested that the Central Committee referred to might 
usefully be formed in relation with the British Mycological Society. 

Mr. F. T. Brooks (Cambridge Botany School) spoke of the great help fre- 
quently given to Inboratorv-workers by members of local natural history 
societies who devoted time to the study of fungi in the field. He emphasised 
the importance of paying special attention to the distribution and frequency 
of fungus-pests in any organised survey of the fnngus-flora of this country. 
He also appealed for some instruction in the use of fungi as food. Instancing 
the fact that on the Continent many more kinds are commonly eaten than in 
Britain. ” 

Sir Daniel Morris (Bournemouth Natural Science Society) reiterated the fact 
that natural history societies could easily take up the study of fungoid plant- 
nests in their district. As an instance 6f work to be done on the South Ooast, 
he called the attention of botanists to a fungus on the leavei of Xuonf/fHuB* 
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This growth, which had the effect of whitewash, appeared first about ten years 
ago at Brighton, and seemed to be rapidly spreading, it had been described by 
Mr. Massee, of Kew, but no attack had yet been recorded there. Gardeners 
on the South Coast at present did not seem to understand it. By clipping the 
plant tti make it look more presentable they only weakened it and made it 
look more bare. 

The Bev. T. B. B. Stobbing asked whether those medical men were to be 
trusted who affirmea that edible fungi, however agreeable thev might be to the 
palate, had practically no value as nutriment. On the other hand, he believed 
that the enormous pecuniary damage caused by some insidious members of the 
class was compensated by the efficient help which other members of it gave to 
higher vegetation. 

Miss Lorrain Smith explained that some parts of the vegetable kingdom 
did in fact find the co-operation of fungi essential and invaluable. 

Mr. W. P. D. Stebbing, with reference to the value of fungi to the human 
race, could not help alluding to their far greater use on the Continent than in 
the British Isles. They form a striking feature in the markets down the Loire, 
at Toulouse, and in Borne, where in the autumn the large brown and yellow 
Bolf.tU8 seems to be an especial favourite. He asked if any satisfactory method 
of preserving them was in use? As a matter of curiosity, he would like to 
know if there was anything in the common saying that a wet summer drowned 
the mycelium of the Agaricu^ cam'peHTu, Sir Daniel Morris’s remarks led him 
to ask if the white fungus attacking the leaves of young oak-shoots in summer 
was similar to the one now affecting the Euonymm ? 

The Chairman, in closing the discussion and before calling on Mr. Wager 
to reply, drew the attention of the Conference to the exhibition of drawings, 
dissections, and photographs of fungi hung round the walls. Fur them the 
Conference was very deeply indebted to Mr. A. Clarke, of Huddersfield (stereo- 
scopic photographs of fungi) ; to Mr. Clarke and Mr. A. E. Peck, of the same 
town (photographs of British funj^i) ; to Mr. C. Crossland, of Halifax (water- 
colour drawings with magnified dissections of British micro- and other fungi) ; 
and to Mrs. W. P. D. Stebbing and Mrs. T. B. B. Stebbing for water-colour 
drawings of fungi, mainly from the counties of Surrey and Kent. 

Mr. Wager tnought that Sir Daniel Morris had indicated very clearly one 
of the promems of economic importance in the solution of which the observa- 
tions of members of Local Societies might be of very considerable value. It was 
clearly desirable that natural history societies should have very definite prob- 
lems placed before them, and he was glad to learn from the remarks made by 
one of the speakers that some such guidance would be welcomed. 


Co-ordination of the Work of Local Scientific Societies. 

Sir Daniel Morris opened a discussion on the above subject, which he thought 
was of supreme importance if the best use was to be made of the energy now 
often lost in such societies, or when there wore rival societies in the same town. 
He considered that co-ordination would prevent stagnation and direct surplus 
energy through discussions into more profitable channels. 

Dr. Tempest Anderson (Yorkshire Philosophical Society) pointed out that 
union is strength ; for instance, the British Association with its numerous Sec- 
tions wielded an influence for good far greater than would be the case if the 
different Sections were separate organisations. The same was the case with the 
new Boyal Society of Medicine, formed by an amalgamation of the various 
medical societies of London. 

Mr. Beeby Thompson (Northants N. Society and Field Club) remarked 
that the society which he represented was. conducted on the lines suggested by 
Sir Daniel Morris. There were various sections, each with its own president 
and secretary, and they were given independent management of tneir own 
affairs. Two of the sections admit sectional members for a much smaller sub- 
Bori^ion than that to the parent society, hut since the proceedings of these 
sections and their more important papers are published in the Quarterly Journal 
of the Society, they ai? feeejers to is to say, the sectional members 
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often find it desirable to have the Journal and to enjoy the other privilegea 
which full membership provides. 

Mr. W. Whitaker said that the Croydon N. H. and Scientific Society, of 
which he was president, had a number of separate sections, each with its com- 
mittee, which met on their own days. The inevitable drawback was Hiat each 
section rather depended on the work it could do, according as the membership 
was strong or the reverse. , 

Mr. William Parkin (Sheffield Naturalists* Club) mentioned that his club 
also was divided into various sections, each of which met monthly for com- 
parison of work, while the club annually published ‘ Transactions * of what had 
noen done. He tendered thanks to the Conference for the admission of the 
club to the list of Corresponding Societies. 

Mr. Mark L. Sykes (Manchester Microscopical S^iety) supported the opener*8 
words. Every branch of science, especially biological, being so dependent upon 
the other, his society had extended its operations, and is practically a biological 
society, with sections, giving the members practical demonstrations on zoological, 
botanical, pathological, and allied subjects, enabling it to issue valuable * Annual 
Transactions.' By the amalgamation of small societies into one composite whole, 
especially in the smaller towns, more practical and useful work would be 
carried out than by the small divided efforts of minor societies. 

Mr. W. M. Webb and the Chairman also joined in the discussion, and Sir 
Daniel Morris replied. 

Mr. Wilfred Mark Webb (Selbome Society) thus introduced a discussion on 
the folloAving subject : — 

The Proteclion of Plants. 

Those of you who happen to be secretaries of societies well know that the 
usual reward for putting forward what is generally considered to be a good 
idea is to be asked to carry it out. 

Now, when 1 fulfilled the request of our Committee made to all Correspond- 
ing Societies, and modestly suggested a matter that might with advantage be 
brought before this Conference, I naturally did so in the pious hope that it 
would be among those chosen for consideration. 

1 am therefore much pleased that a discussion on plant-protection, which 
was the one that I advocated, has been arranged, but I have been further re- 
warded beyond my deserts, as an ordinary member of this Conference, by being 
asked to introduce the subject. 

It is needless to bring forward any special arguments to prove that many 
plants are being exterminated. This is shown by the continual complaints 
which appear in the newspapers, as well as by the fact that a Committee of 
the Britiw Association between the years 1887 and 1892 issued five reports on 
the disappearance of British plants, while it should further be mentioned that 
Mr. A. A. Horwood dealt with the extinction of Cryptogams at the Leicester 
Meeting of the 'British Association, and last year read a most detailed and 
comprehensive paper on the subject before the South-Eastern Union of Scientific 
Societies. 

The necessity for protection is obvious, and the matters which most conc 4 >rn 
us are, what has been done and what can be done to mitigate the effects of 
those causes of extermination which we cannot remove, or which are difficult to 
coimteract, as well as what means can be devised to get rid of those which arc 
easiW preventable. 

Turning to Mr. Horwood’s paper, we find that he gives no fewer than forty 
causes for the extinction of the plants with which he aeals, and it will be con- 
venient to consider his list, which is ready to onr hands. Qf the twelve maiw 
causes which he enumerates, four come under the heading of climate, which 
we may leave on one side. The others are all effects of civilisation and the 
accompanying extension of industries. The first three of these are agricnltnral, 
and include the reclamation of land by drainage or otherwise, the cultivation 
and planting of new areas^ and the deforestation of others. 

Considenng these, which in the majority of oases are necessa^ evils from 
onr |>oint of view, the solution of the difficulty seemi to Ue In tna formation 
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ot reservationB of considerable area, so far as possible, left in their natural 
state, where plants generally may flourish; and the special protection of small 
enclosures in which rare or local species may grow undisturbed, and, at the 
same time, some of the showy and striking of our commoner plants find a sane* 
tuary i^til such time as legislation and public opinion may permit of their 
remaining undisturbed in unguarded places. 

It has always se^ed to me that a number of landowners would only be too 
glad to help in the matter if a movement in its favour became general, and 
there already exists a large number of open spaces which have never been 
Common Lands, on part of which it would oe easily possible to make the small 
enclosures suggested. I may here add that some little time ago 1 had a con- 
versation with Mr. Nigel Bond, when he was h'ecretary of the National Trust, 
and more recently with t^ir Robert Hunter, Chairman of the Executive 
Committee, and 1 am authorised to say that the National Trust would be 
willing to consider the suggestion in connection with many of their properties. 

It is, however, likely that the authorities responsible for open spaces would 
nut have funds at their dispcisal wliich they could spend on fencing and keepers, 
but special subscriptions might be raised generally or locally, and it might be 
found possible to grow such impenetrable hedges round the chosen spots that 
in course of time little attention would be needed. 

The next causes come under the heading * Industrial.' Smoke and injurious 
gases, for general as well as special reasons, are being dealt with by smoke- 
abatement societies, and it might bo possible to strengthen their hands. The 
putting up of buildings may be taken for all practical purposes as meaning 
the entire destruction of the local flora on the spots concerned, whereas agri- 
cultural operations only damage it, and this reminds one of the fact that with 
towns come municipal bodies, which do not always recognise that it may not be 
necessary nor advisable for the whole of every open space to be convei^d into 
a park or recreation -ground, and made int4} a flat field or a series of gravel- 
paths and flower-beds. It is too often the case that as soon as a district or other 
council obtains possession of a piece of land they begin to fill in all the ponds, 
platn little patches of trees, and put up a bandstand in a position where it 
cannot but be an eyesore. 

Mr. Horwood's next heading is that of Sport. He urges that the formation 
of golf-links, cricket-pitches, and race-courses has often destropred the habitat 
of some rare flowering plant, moss, or lichen. At the same time, it must be 
remembered that if it were not for sports many of the spaces which remain open 
would have been covered with houses before now. In cases where open spaces 
are about to be used for purposes of games, it should surely be possible for 
properly organised scientific opinion to make itself felt, and if it is known 
that rare plants are restricted to a small area, this knowledge should have sufli- 
cient weight to prevent any cricket-pitch or putting-green being made on that 
habitat. It seems strange that the educated peo;ne in a smml place should 
have less to say in the matter of its amenities than those wlio are presumably 
less cultured. 

The next cause of extermination is the plucking of flowers and the digging 
up of plants by hawkers who sell them in the streets, and by other gathereis 
who dispose of the roots to dealers or to private persons. 

This would not go on if there were not a demand for wild plants, and if the 
taste of the public had not improved so far as to prefer the natural blossoms 
of the waysiae to the cultivated and often monstrous flowers of the garden, but 
if tilings ^ on as they are, there will soon be no wild flowers to admire. There 
is no &ul>t but that legislation is the only thing which will lessen the evil, 
though it may not cure it altogether. Several county councils have already 
passed by-laws on the subject. 

At the requ^t of certain parish councils the Kent County Council has been 
taking steps to pass a similar by-law, butihe Home Secretary has delayed the 
matt^^ by adcing for further information. 

These by-laws refer only to roads, commons, and other public places, as 
the councils bare no jurisdiction over private property. At present the owners 
have no power to prevent wild plants from being removed from their land, and 
it is certain that most of the ferns and many other plants which are carried 
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away muat be taken from private property. Something may be done to hinder 
the traffic if those in sympathy with plant-protaction refuse to buy any wild 
flowers in the streets or to purchase them from those who advertise them. As 
time goes on, no doubt the nurserymen will find that it will pay them to culti- 
vate wild flowers, at any rate in order to dispose of the plants. ^ 

The lost of the main causes is collecting. There is tbe indiscriminate col- 
lection by the lover of wild flowers, who likes to get temporary pleasure at the 
expense of those who come after; the children who pick 'showy flowers care- 
lessly, and thus often decimate some struggling species. There is also the 
scientific collector who is greedy, or cannot resist the temptation of securing 
specimens when it would be advisable to take none at all. Of course, it is 
very often difficult in this respect not to have one rule for yourself and another 
for other people, and 1 have heard a statement made that a botanist who has 
been a strong advocate of plant-protection helped himself in one case so 
lavishly to a rare plant, that it was never seen again. Surely it should be 
possible at this stage to discredit people who destroy rarities, by introducing 
some rule into the societies to which they belong, but, unfortunately, there is 
no general biological council that will determine how naturalists shall behave 
and keep them in order, as is done by the associations which look after the 
doctors and solicitors. 

Of the twenty-eight minor causes set out by Mr. Horwood, most may be of 
importance in special localities and under particular circumstances. One or 
two are of general interest, such as the burning of furze and heather, which 
is often done by keepers to prevent pheasants from straying on to common 
land, and the clearing out of ditches, or cutting down of hedges, which is 
often carried out to an unnecessaxy extent. These are among the causes that, 
with trouble, might be lessened as time goes on, but if much is to be done in 
the way of plant-protection some organisation must take the matter in hand. 
1 may say at once, that one already exists which may be able to do so efii- 
ciently. As the result of Mr, Horwood’s paper to the South-Eastern Union, 
the Council of that body approached the Selborne Society, which by the issue 
of leaflets and in other ways has for the last quarter of a century been quietly 
urging the public to protect animals and plants as well as places of natural 
beauty and historic interest. The resulU of its work may be measured in 
some directions by what other societies have done which have followed its 
example, except that they have directed the whole of their energies to one 
object. 

Plant-protection, except by Local Societies, has been left to the Selbome 
Society, and quite recently a special section has been appointed to deal with 
the matter in a militant way, but it will not be able do much unless it 
gets the cordial co- operation of naturalists all over the country, of the Press, 
of the schoolmasters, and of the clergy and landowners, and I take this oppor- 
tunity of reading a few paragraphs drawn up in the way of a report as to the 
means which should be taken to tbe end in view ; — 

* We are quite satisfied as to the need for plant protection, and we have the 
support of a number of eminent naturalists. Tbe first step to be taken is to 
influence public opinion on the subject of the wholesale destruction of wild 
plants with a view — 

* (1) To persuading other county and borough councils to follow the lead of 
those of Devon, Essex, and Surrey, who have applied for local orders for pre- 
serving wild flowers, though apparently they only refer to road-sides and pnblio 
places under the jurisdiction of the Conncil. 

* (2) To obtaining further powers for the county councils with reference to 
the grubbing up of plants on private grounds. 

* (3) To introducing a Bill on the subject into Parliament on the lines of the 
one drawn up by Professor Boulger; Lord Avebury being of opinion that tbe 
time is ripe for such a measure. 

* It is suggested that opinion should be influenced by appealing to the Press, 
by correspondence with the natural history societies and the clergy in country 
towns and villages throughout the country, and by the distribution of litera- 
ture as well as by the giving of lectures end the publication of reports detaiUng, 
the extent of extinction in each oounty. 
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* The second part of the Committee’s endeavours would be to secure the pre- 
servation of rare plants (which might be scheduled in the Bill proposed) by 
securing reservations for them. In a similar way, reservations should also be 
obtained for special types of vegetation (plant associations). 

* Sti^ another pieco of work which the Section should attempt is the collection 
of information on which future endeavours could be based. 

*Yonr Council made a grant to the Section and empowered it to appoint a 
General Committee bnd to accept contributions of money to be spent on Its own 
particular work.* 

My own impression is that although individuals may get ideas from discus- 
sions, general action does not, as a general rule, follow, and I therefore appeal 
to all present to do everything in their power now and afterwards to offer all 
the help possible to bring about a better state of affairs, which we all in our 
hearts desire. 

Mr. W. P. D. iStebbing agreed that many of the destructive agencies brought 
before Ihe Conference by Mr. Wobb were becoming of supreme importance to 
those interested in the British flora. One could not help noticing the great 
waste of plant- life purely for amusement going on in the neighbourhood of large 
towns, and the way at present common but bright-coloured flowers were tom 
up by trippers. Many must have seen the growing loss by the country-side of 
marketable plants for sale by hawkers. There was a continuous robbery from 
the Surrey woodlands of honeysuckle; and in recent years in the same county 
wholesale robbery of holly by men with sacks and carts had, unhappily, become 
common just before Christmas. A tree covered with berries was noted in day- 
light. At dark the thieves with their apparatus descended, and if the coast 
was clear, stripped the tree bare. Golf clubs certainly were responsible for 
much destruction on public heaths and other spaces. The speaker instanced 
the present state of Walton Heath in Surrey, and the formerly interesting 
gravel-pitted tract of country now occupied by the West Middlesex Golf Club 
at Hanwell. In Scotland, in the praiseworthy efforts to reduce grouse-disease, 
probably much interesting plant-life was destroyed in the recommended sys- 
tematic burning of the moors. Even the preservation of game was liable to 
limit the natural growth of interesting plants in woodlands. Landowners did 
not like to put restrictions on their tenants (shooting or otherwise) after the 
land had been let. He had in bis mind at the moment a colony of lily of the 
valley in a wood let to a shooting tenant, which the gamekeepers and their 
friends never allowed to flower in peace. Much might be done by coiporations 
which became possessed of tracts of wild land in the way of sanctuaries, when 
it was known that certain interesting plants which everyone wanted to pick 
grew about it. Even in towns, although sanctuaries cannot be reserved, colonies 
can be made. One of the most delightful wild features in our London parks 
at the present time is the flve-year-old natural-looking pond in the Outer Circle 
of the Begent*8 Park, with its glorious collection of free-growing water and bank- 
side plants. 

Mr. W. Whitaker said the Borough of Croydon had made use of its powers 
in the management of its open spaces. > Determining to put a stop to the whole- 
sale removal of heather from the Addington Hills, it had instituted a series 
of prosecutions, and had succeeded in ha^ng flnes inflicted on some doxens of 
those who for their own selfish ends were gradually stripping the area of one 
of its great glories. 

Miss Cromeld (Holmesdale N, H. Club) gave some information about Colley 
Hill, many acres of which were now preserve as an open space bv the Borough 
of Mgate, and of which it was hoped that a good many more would be obtain^ 
through the efforts now being made by the National Trust. She said that 
colomM of the bee-orohis sUll existed neai^ by. 

The Vice-Chairman, on behalf of the Conference, thanked Mr, Webb for 
his paper. 
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Catalogue of the more important Papers, especially those referring to 
Iccal Scientific Investigations, published by the Com spending 
Societies during the year ending May 31 , 1911 , 

• 

This Cataloguo oontainu oiilv the of papers published in the volumes or 
ports of the puhlioatioiis of the Corresponding SocietioB sent to the Scc^retary of 
the Coramittoo in aeeordaneo with Rule 2. 


Section A. — ^Mathematical and Physical Science. 

Aiken, Rev. J. J. M. I 4 . ronlinuous Dayliglifc. ‘ History Berwukshire Nat, Club,* 
XX. 323-325. 1910. 

Aldridge, Edward O. The Hemaikable Weather of April in the United States. 

‘ Selliorno Magazine,* xxi. 170- 172. 1910. 

Avdson, Rev. W. The Weather of 1098. ‘Trans. Duinftiesshirc and Calloway 
N. H. A. Soe,’ XXL 03-08. 1910. 

Ranfikld, a. C. Note on a Sliding Nose-jMivo for use in Stereo- photomiorography. 

‘ Journal Quckett Mic. Club,’ xi. 121-122. 1910. 

B\rr, j. Miller. Some Interesting Binary Stara. ‘Journal Roy. Astr. Soc. of 
Canada,* iv. 201-200. 1910. 

Camprell, W. W. Water Vapour on Mars. * Journal Roy. Astr. Soo. of Canada,* iv. 
212-213. 1910. 

Some rreliminary Results deduced from observed Radial Velocities of Stars. 

‘ Journal ROy. Astr, Soc. of Canada.’ iv. 353-365. 1910. 

Cannon, J. B. The Orbit of ^ Rersci. * Journal Roy. Astr. Soc. of Canada,* iv. 
195-203. 1910. 

The Elements of 93 Looiils. ‘ Journal Roy. Astr. Soc. of Canada,* iv. 462-459. 

1911, 

Caradoo and Severn Valley Field Cluh. Mctc'orological Notes. * Record of 
Bare Facts,’ No. 20 , 28-43. 1911. 

Carson, P. A. Precise Measuring with Invar Wires : and the Measurement of 
Kootenay Base. * Journal Roy. Aalr. Soc. of Canada,* v, 36- 58. 1911. 

Chant, C. A. The Mount Wilson Conference of the Solar Union. ‘ Journal Roy. 
Astr. Soc. of (^nada,* iv. 356-372. 1910. 

Cole, Rev. E. Maulk, Tlio Recent C’loud-burst on tho Yorkshire Wolds. ‘The 
Naturalb-t’ for 1910, 255-256. 1910. 

Craw, J. II. Account of Rainfall in Berwickshire — year 1908. ‘ History Berwick- 
shire Nat. Club,* XX. 328, 1910. 

Account of Temperature at Wcr,t Foulden—year 1908. ‘ History Berwick- 
shire Nat. Club,’ XX. 329. 1910. 

Cresswell, Alfred. Records of Mcteort»Iogicnl Observations taken at the Observa- 
tory, Edgbaston, 1910. ‘ Birin, and Mu). Inst. Sei. Soc.,’ 25 pp. 1911. 

Of. Lurv, a. T. Presidential Address ; Tlie Evolution of Worlds. ‘ Journal Roy. Astr. 
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, Proteins, heat coagulation of, Drs. Harrictte 

i Chick and 0* /• Martin on, 28L 
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post on the Nottinghamshire fossoway* 
522. 

Publio finanoes of Ireland, the, discussion 
on, 463. 

— Prof. C. H. Oldham on, 463. 

A. L. Homer on, 464. 

PUKNITT (Prof. R. 0.) on experimerUn in 
inhtritancr, 125. 

Pnavis (.r. E.), the ultra-violet absorp- 
tion spectra of the vapours of various 
orgaiuc substances compared with the 
absorption of these substances in solu- 
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Radio-tolegraphy, recent developments 
in, by Prof. (J. W. O. Howe, 483. 

Ramsay (Prof. Sir W.), Frenrirntial 
AddrPMji, 3. 

Rawlino (Capt. (’. Cr.), British explora 
tion in Dutch New Guinea, 447. 

♦ the tribes of the Mimika district 

of Dutch New Guinea, the tribes of the 
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Raylkiou (Lord) on pra'^fical electrical 
etandarde, 80. 
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substituents on, by Prof. R. Wog- 
Bchoider, 358. 
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140. 
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the world’s cotton- supply, 460. 
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128. 
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glacial period, 573. 

jReJativity, the principle of, by E, Cunning- 
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and Kamba people, bv W. Hobloy, 
511. 

Renal organs, the, and some other 
features of the internal anatomy of 
squilla, W. N. F. WoodUnd oCi, 430, 

Rbnnis (J.) on practical electrical stan- 
dards, 80. « 

Re-touroes of the Empire, the organisation 
and development of the, in the national 
interests, by C’. R. Enock, 466. 

Respiration of germinating Hoed.s, in- 
fluence of electricity on the, by J. 11. 
Priestley and R. C. Knight, 601. 

1 Rost days, the origin of, by Prof. Hutton 
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— on the preparation of a list of cha- 
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further work on the Silurian rocks of 

the Eastern Mendips, 381. 
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Parva, Tjoioestershire, A. R. Horwood 
on, 388. 

Ridohway (Prof. W.) on the excavation 
of a prehistoric site at Bishop's Btort- 
ford, 131. 

on the lake village's in the. neighbour- 
hood of Glastonbury, 134. 

on the excavation of neolithic sites in 

Northern Greece, 140. 

on the age of stone circles, 141. 

Rivrrh (Dr. W. H. R.) on the •preparation 
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. — — Address to the Anthropological 
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, Robson (G. G.), the effect of Sacculina 
upon the fat -metabolism of the crab 
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Thomson, 413. 

I Rookhs (A. G. L.) on the feeding habits 
' of British birds, 128. 

Roman fortified post, a, on the Notting- 
hamshire fosseway, T. Davies Fi^oe on 
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engines, 488. 

RoTnsoHiLD (Hon. Walter) on the oom- 
pilation of an index generum el sped- 
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Royal dockyard schools, the, by T. 
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SoHAKER (Prof. E. A.) on the ductless 
glands, 172. 

SoHARfF (Dr.) on the formulaJtion of a 
definite system on which collectors shoubi 
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on the survey of Clare Island, 170. 

Sc'ifMiDT (Dr. J.), five years’ Danish 
investigations on tho biology of the 
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School-books and eyesight, hy G. F. 
Daniell, 63.3. 

SoBBoTBR (Prof. C.), tho Swiss National 
Park and its flora, 563. 

SciHUSTEB (Prof. A.) on • establishing n 
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on the investigation of the uppc} 

atmosphere, 27. 
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on magneiic observations at Falmouth 

Observatory, 78. 

on practical electrical standards, 80. 
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ing of, by P. Shaw Jeffery, 633. 

ScientifA misappropriation of popular 
terms, the, Prof. J. W. Oregory on, 742. 
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Hum, 120. 

on the zoology of the Idandwb h 
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S(H)TT (Dr. 1). H.) on the structure of fossil 
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488. 
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the divine kings of tho Shilluk, 513. 
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Seward (Prof. A, ('.) on the stnicture 
of fossil plants, 170. 
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links with tho past in the plant 
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Sex, some recent work on, hy GeolTrey 
Smith, 414. 
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ciliains, the problem of, by C. Shearer, 
410. 

Sharp (D.) on the zoology of the Sandwich 
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Shaw (Dp, W. N.) on the investigation of 
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1911, 331. 
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345. 
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metres, 345. 

Shaw (Mrs. W. N.) on the curricula and 
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Shrabkr (C.), the problem of hox deter- 
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little-known breeds of, by H. J. 
Elwes, 007. 

Shell-layer in mollusoa, A. U. Horwood, 
on the, 388. 

Shbeeington (Prof. C. S.) on body meta- 
boliam in cancer f 171. 

on mental and muscular laligue, 174. 

♦ on inhibition, 640. 

♦Shetland, the flora of, with some refer- 
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Shilluk, the divine kings of the, by C. O. 
Soligmann, 613. 

Shingle bank, a, the life-history of, by 
Prof. F. W. Oliver, 562. 

Shipi.ky (Dr. A. E.) on the biological wo- 
blems incidental to the Behnullei whaling 
station^ 121. 

— on zoology organisation, 127. 

on the mammalian fauna in the 

Miocene deposits of the Biigti Hills, 
Baluchistan, 127. 

on the feeding habits of British birds, 

128. 

Shorr (Dr. L. E.) on the duuctlcss glands, 
172. 

Shrubs A u. (Dr. F. 0.) on the organisation 
of anthropometric investigation in the 
British Isles, 130. 

on the preparation of a new edition 

of * Notes and Queries in Anthro- 
pology,' 140. 

Siliceous oolites and other concretionary 
structures in the vicinity of State 
College, Pennsylvania, by Prof. E. S. 
Moore, 390. 

Silurian rocks of the Eastern Mendips, 
further work on the, by Prof. S. H. 
Reynolds, 381. 

Single- phase repulsion motor, the, by T. 
F. Wall, 479. 

Six lines in space, a theorem connected 
with, by H. Bateman, 326. 

Skagerrak, tidal movements in the deep 
water of the, and their influence upon 
the herring fishery, by Prof. O. Potters- 
son, 440. 

Skeleton, a second, from the lOO-foot 
terrace at Galley Hill, remains of, by 
Dr. A. Keith, 617. 

Smith (E. A.) on the zoology of the Sand- 
wich Islands, 128. 

Smith (F. E.) on practical decUrical 
standards, 80. 

Smith (Prof. G. Elliot) on the origin of 
mammals, 424. 

the foreign relations and influence 

of the Egyptians under the ancient 
empire, 514. 

Smith (Geoffrey), some recent work on 
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Smith (Dr. W. G.) on the registration of 
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' Smith-Roshih (Mias Charlotte), how 
j Germany tries to abolish poverty and 
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' Smithklls (Prof. A.) on gasebus explo- 
>' sions, 130. 

I on the. overlapping between secondary 

I education and that of universities, djc., 

! 216. 

' Smoke abatement ; the possibility of 
fixing a new standard of smoke 
omission from factory chimneys, 489. 

♦Soils and farming of the South Downs, 
i the, by A. D. Hall, 605. 

Solar cycle, the, and the Jamaica rainfall 
and earth(iuake cycles, by Maxwell 
UaU, 339. 

Solar observatory in Australia, a, report on 
establishing, 25. 

Solar phenomena and anomalous dis- 
persion, by Prof. P. V. Bovan, 347. 

‘ SoLi.AS (Prof. W. J.) on the erratic blocks 
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> Solutions, the laws of, H. Davies on, 345. 
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matical terminology, 625. 

' Sound, the effects of air currents on, by 
Prof. F. R. Watson, 330. 

♦South Downs, the soils and farming of 
! the, by A. D. Hall, 605. 
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; 177. 
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and the latent heats of metals, by H. C. 
Greenwood, 343. 

' Spectrum of an element, the dependence 
of the, on its atomic weight, by Prof. 
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Spongospora Solani (Brunch), somatic 
nuclear division in, by A. K. Home, 
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Squilla, the renal organs and some other 
features of the internal anatomy of, 
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Starfish Solaster endeca (Forbes), the 
development of the, by Dr. J, F. 
; Gemmili, 432. 

! Stabling (Prof. E. H.) on the dissociation 
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172. 

Stathbb (J. W.) on the erratic blocks of 
the British Isles, 101. 

I Statistios and Economic Science, Address 
to the Seotion of, by Hon. W. Pember 
j Beeves, 460. 

I Stature, fto., of our anoestom in East 
Torksbire, the late J. R. Mortimer on 
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Stbbbino (Rov. 1’. R. R.) on the compiln- 
lion of an index gemrum et specierum 
antTnalium, 120. 

on the work of the Corresponding 

Sodeh'es Committee, 741. 

STBBBiN<r (W. P. D.) on* the work of the 
Corresponding Societits CommtUee, 741. 

Steel, the corrosion df, the influence of 
carbon and other dements on, report on, 
83. 

Steel melting, elertric, the present j/osition 
of, by Prof. A. Me William, 261. 

Stein (Sigmund), economic anpects of the 
* intrc^uction and CHtablifihment of a 
British boot-sugar industry, 462. 

Stellar distribution and movements, by A . 
S. Eddington, 246. 

discussion on, 340. 

Stokes (Prof. (Jl. .1.) on jmramnesia, 549. 

Stone circles, the age of, report on ex- 
plorations to ascertain, 141. 

Stopes (Dr. M. C.) on the preparation of a 
list of characteristic fossils, 118. 

Stratton (F. J. M.) on possiblcr relations 
between Hun-spotn and the planets, 345. 

on an unusual typo of meteor ob- 
served at Portsmouth, August 31,1911, 
34$. 

Submarine work, the physiology of, by 
Leonard Hill, 634. 

Submerged forests in certain lakes in 
Donegal and the Western Isles of 
Scotland, the occurrence of, by W. B. 
Wright, 388. 

Suction -gas engines and producers, by 
W. A, Tookey, 486. 

Sun-spots and the planets, possible rela- 
tions between, F. M. J. Stratton on, 345. 

Swiss National Park, the, and its flora, 
by Prof. C. Schrotor, 563. 

Symphyla, British {Scolopendrdlidm), by 
R. S. Bagnall, 420. 

Synangium, a new type of, from the 
oaloiferouA sandstone beds of Pottycur, 
Fife, the struoture of, and its bearing 
on the origin of the seed, by Miss M. 3. 
Benson, 568. 


•Tait (Dr. John), rhythmical stimulation 
of cooled frog’s nerve, 640. 

certain physical questions regarding 

blood-vessels and blood-cells, 644. I 

Tanslby (A. G.) on the formulation of a [ 

definite system on which collectors should i 
record UiiT captures, 126. 

on (he survey of Clare Island, 176. ' 

— — on the experimental study of heredity, 
176. i 

on the registration of botanical 

photographs, 177. 

Taxation of land values, by 0. F. ' 

Biokerdike, 468. i 


Theobald (F. V.) on the feeding habits of 
British birds, 128. 

^Theodolite for observing balloons, a, 
by Dr. W. N. Shaw, 346. 

♦Thermal maps, by Prof. A. J. Horbert- 
son, 443. 

Thomas (H. Hamshaw), recent re- 
searches on the jurassio plants of 
Yorkshire, 569. 

Thompson (Prof. D’Aroy W.), Address 
to the Zoological Section, 395. 

Thompson (Prof. S. P.) on practical elec- 
trical standards, 80. 

Thompson (Mrs. W. H.) on the ductless 
glands, 172. 

Thomson (Prof. Arthur) on the organisa- 
tion of anthropometric investigation in 
I the British Isles, 130. 

I Thomson (F. Ross), Wealden ostracoda, 
! 393. 

' Thomson (Prof. J. A.) on the feeding 
habits of British birds, 128. 

Thomson (Prof. Sir J. J.) on practical 
clerirical standards, 80. 

Thomson (Dr. .J. Stuart), the dorsal vibra- 
tile 6n of the rookling (Motdla), 413. 

♦Thorpe (Dr. J. F.), the chemistry of the 
glutaconio acids, 358. 

Thunderstorms, the, of July 28 and 29, 
1911, by Dr. W. N. Shaw, 331. 

Tiddkman (R. H.) on the erratic blocks 
of the British Isles, 101. 

Tims (Dp. H. W. M.) on the biological 
problems incidental to the Belmullct 
whaling station, 121. 

on experiments in inheritance, 125. 

on the excavation of a prehistoric sde 

at Bishop^ a Start ford, 131. 

Tissue metabolism, for the investigation of 
the metabolism of special organs, report 
on, 172. 

Tisard (H. T.), the sensitiveness of in- 
dicators, 268. 

Tookey (W. A.), suotion-gas engines 
and producers, 485. 

Totemio clans and secret societies, the re- 
lations between, Prof. Hutton Webster 
on, 606. 

Totemism, discussion on, 504. 

♦ the present position of our know- 

ledge of, by Dr. A. 0. Haddon, 604. 

an interpretation of, by Dr. A. A. 

Qoldenweiser, 604. 

as a cultural entity, by Dr. F. 

Graebner, 606. 

some methodological remarks on, 

by Prof. E. Waxwoiler, 607. 

Traoben, the distribution of, to the scent 
MtobeB in lepidoptera, Dr. J. A. 
Dixey on, 419. 

Trail (Prof. J. W. H.) on the formulation 
of a deflniU system on which ocUeciors 
should record their captures, 126. 
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Davis, 005. 
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♦ ‘ the Irish, the system of, as modified 
to suit Enj^lish conditions, by R. Hart- 
Synnot, 605. 

Upper atmosphere, the investigation of the, 
tenth reiHtrt on, *21. 

Vauohan (Dr. A ) on the preparation of 
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aurora borealis, 322. 
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VKLKY(Pr. V. H.) on electromotive pheno- 
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Prof. N. Zuntz on, 643. 
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meter, by J. W, (jiordon, 3,30. 

Ficta Faba, the longitudinal fission of 
the ineiotio ohroraosomos in, by Miss 
H. C. I. Fraser, 671. 

Vincent (Prof,# Swale) on iki ductless 
glands, 172. 
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, Watson (Prof. F. R.), the effects ol air 
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I Watson (Prof. W.) on the investigation 
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i on gaseous exjtlosionst 130. 
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1881. ♦Abbott, R. T. Q. Whitley House, Malton. 

1885. ♦Aberdeen, The Earl of, Q.C.M.Q., LL.D. IToddo House, Alx^r- 
deen. 

1885. 1 Aberdeen, The Countess of. Haddo House, Aberdeen. 

1873. *Abney, Captain Sir W. PB W., K.C.B., D.C.L., F.R.S., P.R.A.a 
(Pres. A, 1889 ; Pres. L, 1903 ; Council, 1884-89, 1902-05, 
1906 .) Measham Hall, Leicestershire. 

1905. t^brahamson, Louis. Civil Service Club, Cape Town. 

1905. §Aburrow, Charles. P.O. Box 534, Johannesburg. 

1859. tAcland, Sir C. T. Dyke, Bart., M.A. Killorton, Exeter. 

1877. ♦Acland, Captain Francis E. Dyke, R.A. Walwood, Banstead, 
Surrey. 

1894. ♦Acland, Henry Dyke, F.Q.S. Lamorva, Falmouth. 

1877. ♦Acland, Theodore Dyke, M.D. 19 Bryanston-square, W. 

1904. {Acton, T. A. 3 Qrovo-road, Wrexham. 
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Yw of 
Election 

1898. JAcwobth, W. M., M.A. (PreB. P, 1908.) The Albany, W. 

1901. {Adam, J. Miller. 15 Walmer-creBoent, Glasgow. 

1837. .J. G., M.A,, M D., P.R.S., Professor of Pathology in 

McGill University, Montreal, Canada. t 

1901. $Adams, John, M.A., Professor of Education in the University of 

London. 23 Tanza-road, Hampstead, N.Wi 

1904. {Adams, W. G. S., M.A. Department of Agriculture, Upper 

Merriou-street, Dublin. 

1869. *Adams, WiixiAM Grylls, M.A., D.So., F.R.S., F.G.S.. F.C.P.fl. 

(IVos. A, 1880 ; Council, 1878-85.) Hoathiield, Broudstone, 
Dorset. 

1908. lAdamson, R. Stephen. Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 

1898. {Addison, William T. Byng Inlet, Ontario, Canada. 

1890. {Adbnry, W. E., D.So., r.C.S. Royal University of Ireland, 

Earlsfort-terrace, Dublin. 

1899. *Adie, R. H., M.A., B Sc. 136 Huutingdon>road, Cambridge. 

1908. §Adkin, Robert. 4 Lingard*S‘road, Lewisham, S.E. 

1905. {Adle, TTenry. P.O. Box 1069, Johannosburg. 

1908. *Agar, W. B., M.A. Natural History Department, The University, 

Glasgow. 

1902. {Agnew, Samuel, M.D. BengaLplaoe, Lurgan. 

1909. {Aikins, J. Somerset. 420 .^siniboine-avenue, Winnipeg, Canada. 

1906. §Aikman, J. A. 6 Glencairn-oresoent, Edinburgh. 

1871. *Ainsworth, John Stirling. Hareoroft, Gosforth, Cumberland. 

1000. *Aird, JofiN. Canadian Bank of Commeroe, Winnipeg, Canada. 
1911. §Airey, John R., M.A., B.So. Rugby House, Marley, Yorkshire. 
1896. *Airy, Hubert, M.D. Stoke House, Woodbridge, Suffolk. 

1891. ♦Aisbitt, M. W. Mountstuart-square, Cardiff. 

1871. fAiTKBN, John, LL.D„ F.R.S., F.R.S.E. Ardenlea, Falkirk, N.B. 
1901. {Aitken, Thomas, M.rn8t.C.E. County Buildings, Cupar-Fife. 

1884. ^Alabaster, U. Milton, Grange-road, Sutton, Surr^. 

1886. *Albright, G. S. Broomsberrow Place, Ledbury. 

1005. {Albright, Miss. Finstal Farm, Finstal, Bromsgrove, Worcester- 
shire. 

1907. pilcock, N. U.f M.D., D.Sc, 22 Doiinshire-hill, Hampstead, N. W. 

1900. *Aldren, Francis J., M.A. The lizans, Malvern Link. 

1896, JAldrid^, J. Q. W., ABSOo.M.Inst.C.E. 39 Viotoria-street, West- 
minster, S.W. 

1905. * Alexander, J. Aberoromby, F.S.A. 24 Lawn-oresoent, Kew. 

1888. *AIoxander, Patrick Y. 3 Whitehall -court, S.W. 

1910. fAlexander, W. B., B.A. Kl^'s College, Cambridge. 

1891. ♦Alford, Charles J., F.G.S. Hotel Angleterre, Vevey, Switzerland. 
1883. {Alger, W. H. The Manor House, Stoke Damerel, l^utb Devon. 
1883. {Alger, Mrs. W. H. The Manor House, Stoke Damerel, South 
Devon. 

1901. *Allan, James A. 21 Bothweil-street, Glasgow. 

1904, ♦Allcock, William Burt. Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 

1879. ♦Allen, ^v. A. J. 0. 34 Lensfield-road, &mbridge. 

1898. §All]&n, Dr. E. J, The Laboratory, Citadel Hill, Plymouth. 

1891. {Allen, H. A., F.G.S. 28 Jormyn-stroot, S.W. 

1907. ♦Allorge, M. M., L. es So., F.G.& University Mnseum. Oxford. 

1882. ♦Alverstone, The Ri^t Hon. Lord, G.0.M.a, LL.D., F.R.S. 

Homton Lodge, Homton-street, Kensington, W. 

1887. {Alward, G. L. Enfield Villa, Walthfun, Grimsby, Yorkshire. 

1883. {Amery, John Sparke. Droid, Ashburton, Devon. 

1884. {Ami, Hsnbt, M.A., D.8o., F.G.S. Geologioal Survey, Ottawa, 

Canada. 
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Ymrut 

Kleotioii. 

1909. ^Ami, H. M., M.D. Ottawa, Canada. 

190ft. JAnderaon, A. J., M.A., M.B. The Reaidenoy. Portewood-road, 
Green Point, Capo Colony. 

1910. AAndoreon, Alexander. Tower House, Bore, near Sheffield. 

1906. ^Andorson, C. L. P.O. Box 2162, Johannesburg. 

1908. {Anderson^ Edgar. Olonavon, Merrion-road, Dublin. 

1885. *Akdi8Iisok, Hugh Kerr, M.A., M.D., F.R.S. Caius College, 

Cambridge. 

IQOl* * Anderson, James. 10 Albion-oresoont, Dowanhill, Glasgow. 

1892. t Anderson, Joseph, LL.D. 8 Great King-street, Edinburgh. 

1899. *Ander8on, Miss Mary Kerr. 13 Napier-road, Edinburgh. 

1888. ♦Anderson, R, Bruce. 6 Westminster-ohambers, S.W. 

1887. t Anderson, Professor R. J., M.D., P.L.S. Queen’s College, and 
Atlantic Lodge, Salthill, Galway. 

1905. t Anderson, T. J. P.O. Box 173, Cwie Town. 

1880. *Andbrson, Tempest, M.D., D.So.,P.G.8. (Council, 1907 ; Local 

See. 1881.) 17 Stonegate, York. 

1901. •Anderson, Dr. W. Carrick. 7 Soott-streot, Gamothill, Glasgow. 
1908 {Anderson, William. Glenavon, Morrion-road, Dublin. 

1911. § Andrade, E. N. da C. University College, Gower Street, W.C. 

1907. {Andrews, A. W. Adola-avenue, West Barnes-lano, New Malden, 

Surrey. 

1909. {Andrews, Alfred J. Care of Messrs. Andrews, Andrews, & Co., 

Winnipeg, Canada. 

1805. {Andrews, Charles W., B.A., D.8c., F.K.8. British Museum 
(Natural Historv), S.W. 

1909. {Andrews, G. W. 433 Midn^street, Winnipeg, Canada. 

1880, ♦Andrews, Thornton, M.InBt.C.E. Cofn Eithon, Swansea. 

1886. § Andrews, William, F.G.S. Steeple Croft, Coventry. 

1877. IAnqbll, John, P.C.S., F.I.C. 6 Beacons-field, Derby-road, 
Withinj^Q, Manchester. 

1896. {Annett, R. C. F., AB 8 O 0 .Inst.C.E. 4 Buckingham -avenue, Sefton 
Park, Liverpool. 

1880. {Ansell, Joseph. 27 Bennett’s-hill, Birmingham. 

1901. {Arakawa, Minozi. Japanese Consulate, 84 Bishopsgate-street 
Within, E.C. 

1900. ♦Arber, K. A. Newell, M.A., F.L.S. 52 Huntingdon-road, Cam- 

bridge. 

1904. ♦Arber, Mrs. E. A. Newell, D.Sc. 52 Huntingdon-road, Cambridge. 
1894. {Arohibald, A. Holmer, Court-road, Tunbridge Wells. 

1884. ♦Archibald, E. Douglas. Constitutional C3nb, W.C. 

1909. §ArohibaJd, Professor £. H« Bowne Hall of Chemistry, Syraouse 
University, Syraouse, New York, U.S.A. 

1909. § Archibald, H. Care of Messrs, Maohray, Sharpe, A Dennisioun, 
Bank of Ottawa Chambers, Winnipeg, Canada. 

1883. ♦Annistead, William. Hillorest, Oaken, Wolverhampton. 

1908. {Armstrong, E. C. B., M.R.I.A., F.R.G.S. Cyprus, Eglinton-road, 

Dublin. 

1903. ♦Armstrong, £. Fbankland, D.So., Ph.D. 98 I>ondon-road, 
Reading. 

1873. ♦Armstrong, Henry E., Pb.D., LL.D., P.R.8. (Pres. B, 1885, 
1909 ; Pres. L, 1902 ; Council, 1890-1905, 1909- ), Pro- 

fessor of Chemistiw rn the City and Guilds of Lmdon 
Institute, Central Institution, Exhibition-road, S.W. 
55 Granville-]wk, Lewi^am, S.E. 

1900. {Armstrong, Hon. Hugh. Parliament Buildings, Kennedy-street, 
Winnipeg, Canada. 
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\ tur of 

1005. ^Ariutfirung, John. Kamfersdam Mine, near Kimberley, Ca^K) 
Colony. 

1905. §Arnold, J. 0., Professor of Metallurgy in the University of 
Sheffield. e 

1893. ♦Abnold-Bbmhosk, H. H., Sc.D., F.O.S. Ash Tree House, 

Osmaston-road, Derby. ^ 

1904, {Arunaohalam, P, Ceylon Civil Service. Colombo. Ceylon. 

1870. *Aah, Dr. T. Linnington. Ponrosos, Holswortby, Noiih Devon. 
1903. ^Ashby, Thomas. The British School, Home. f 

1909. t Ashdown, J. H. 337 Broadway, Winnipeg, Canada. 

1911. JAshloy, Herbert, M.fnst.C.K. Portsmouth Water Works Com* 

^ pany, Kngincer’s Office, Commercial -road, Portsmoul}i. 

1907. t Ashlby, W. j., M. A. (Pres. F, 1907), Professor of Commerce in the 

University of Birmingham. 3 Yatoley>road, Kdgbaston, Bir< 
mingham. 

Ashworth, Henry. Turton, near Bolton. 

1903. *Aflhworth, J. H., D.Sc. 4 Cluny- terrace, Edinburgh. 

1890. ]; Ashworth, J. Reginald, D.Sc. 105 Freehold-street, Rochdale. 

1905. t Askew, T. A. Main-road, Claremont, Capo Colony. 

1875. ^Aspland, W. Gaskell. 50 Park Hill-road, N.W. 

1896. *A8aheton, Richard, M.A., F.L.S. Grantchester, Cambridge. 

1905. JAssheton, Mrs. Grantchester, Cambridge. 

1908. §Astley, Rev. K. .f. 1 line infield, M.A., fiitt.D, East Riidbnm 

Vicarage, King’s Lynn. 

1903. t Atchison, Arthur F. T., B.So. Royal Engineering College, 
Cooper’s Hill, Staines. 

1898. * Atkinson, E. Cuthbort. 5 Pembroke- vale, Clifton, Bristol. 

1894. *Atkin8on, Harold W., M.A. West View, Eastbury-avenuo, North- 

wood, Middlesex. 

1906. t Atkinson, J, J. Cosgrove Priory, Stony Stratford. 

1881. t Atkinson, J. T. Tlio Quay, Selby, Yorkshire. 

1007. 7 Atkinson, Robert E. Moriand-avonuo, ICnighton, Leicester. 

1881. JAtkinson, Robert William, F.C.S., F.I.O. (Local See. 1891.) 
44 Stuart -street, CardilF. 

1900. §Aui>en, G. a., M.A,, M.D. The Education Office, Edmund-street, 
Birmingham. 

1907. §Auden, H. A., D.Sc. 13 Broughton-ilrivo, Grassendalo, LiverpooL 
1903. ^Austin, Charles E. 37 Camfedge-road, Southport. 

1853. ♦Avebury, The Right Hon. Lord, D.C.L., F.R.S. (President, 
1881 ; ’J'RUSTBE, 1872- ; Pres. D, 1872 ; Council, 1866-71.) 

High Elms. Famboroiigh, Kent. 

1909. t Axtoll, S. W. Sf-obart Block, Winnijxjg, Canada* 


1883. ♦Baob-GIadstono, Madame Henri. 147 Rue de Grenelle, Paris, 

1906. tBaokhouse, James. Dalesido, Soarborough. 

1883. *Baokhouse, W. A. St. John’s, Wolsingham, R.S.O., Durham. 
1887. ♦Bacon, Thomos Walter. Ramsden Hml, Billerioay, Essex. 

1903. IBaden-Powell, Major B. 32 Prince’s-gate, S.W. 

1907. jBadgloy, Colonel W. F., Assoc. Inst. C.E., F.R.G.S. Verecroft, 

Devizes. 

1008. ♦Bagnall, Richard Siddoway. Ponshaw Lodge, Fenshaw, Co* 
Durham. 

1905. IBaikie, Robert. P.O. Box 36, Pretoria, South Africa. 

1883. IBaildon, Dr. 42 Hoghton-street, Southport. 

1883.' ♦Bailey, Charles, M.Sc., F.Ti.S. Haymesgarth, Cleeve Hill S.O., 
Gloucestershire. 
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Ycai of 
JJoctloii, 

1893. ColoDol F., F.R.G.S. 7 Drummond-placo, Edinburgh. 

1887. *Bailey, G. H., D.Sc., Ph.D. Edeninor, Kinlochleven, Argyll, N.B. 
1905. *Bailey, Harry Percy. 22 Clarcmlon-rontl, Margate. 

1905. IBailey, Right Hon. W. F., C.B. Land Cmnmission, Dublin. 

1894. •Baily, Francis Gibson, M.A. Newbury, Colinton, Midlothian. 
1878. IBaily, Walter. 4 Roslyn-hill, Uampstead, N.W. 

1905. *Bakor, Sir Augustine. 60 Merrion-squarc, Dublin. 

1910. §Baker,4{. F., So.D., F.R.S. St. John's Collego, Cambridge. 

1886. §Baker, Harry, F.I.C. Epworth House, Moughlanddano, Runcorn. 

1911. $Baker, Miss Lilian, M.Sc. Queen's-avenuc, 'runstall, Stafloidshiie, 
1007. iBaldwin, Walter. 5 St. Alban’s-street, Rochdale. 

1904. JBalfour, The Right Hon. A. J., D.C.L., LL.D., M.P., F.R.S., 

Chancellor of the University of Edinburgh. (President, 
1904.) Whittingehamo, Prestonkirk, N.B. 

1894. JBalfour, Henry, M.A. (Pres. H, 1904.) Langley I.odge, 
Headington Hill, Oxford. 

1906. ):Balfour, Mrs. H. Langley Lodge, Headington Hill, Oxford. 

1875, JBalfour, Isaac Baylky, M.A., D.Sc., M.D., F.R.S., F.R.S. K., 

F.L.S. (Pres. D, 1894 ; K, 1901), Professor of Botany in the 
University of Edinburgh. Invorleith House, Edinburgh. 

1883. JBalfour, Mrs. t. Bayley. Itavcrleith House, Edinburgh. 

1905. JBalfour, Mrs. J. Dawyck, Stobo, N.B. 

1905. JBalfour, Lewis. 11 Norham-gardons. Oxford. 

1905. JBalfour, Miss Vera B. Dawyck, Stobo, N.B. 

1878. *lhill. Sir Charles Bent, Bart., M.D.. Regius Professor of Surgery in 
the Univei*sity of Dublin. 24 Mcrrion-sqiiaro, Dublin. 

1866. ♦Ball, Sir Robert Stawkll, LL.D., F.R.S., F.R.A.S. (Pres. A, 
1887 ; Council, 1884-90, 1892-94; Local Soc. 1878), Lown- 
dean Professor of Astronomy and Geometry in the University 
of Cambridge. The Observatory, Cambridge. 

1908. JBall, T. Elrington. 6 Wilton-place, t)ublin. 

1883. *Ball, W. W. l^use, M.A. Trinity College, Cambridge. 

1905. JB«Wanfinc, I{ct\ T. H, Tirm»cJirer, field, BelfnHt. 

1869. JBambor, Henry K., F.C.S. 5 Wes tniinster-cham hers. Victoria- 
street, Westminster, S.W. 

1890. JBamford, Professor Harry, M.So. 30 Falkland-mari.sion.s, Glasgow. 

1909. §Bamp6old, Mrs. E. 309 Donald-strect, Winnipeg, Canada. 

1905. JBanlu, Miss Margaret Pierrepont. 10 Regent- terrace, Edinburgh. 

1898. JBannerman, W, Bruce, F.S.A. The Lindens, Sydenham -road, 

Croydon. 

1909. JBaragar, Charles A, University of Manitoba, Winnipeg, Canada. 

1910. §Barber, Miss Mary. 61 Nevern-squarc, S.W. 

1890. *Barber-Starkey, W. J. S. Aldenham Park, Bridgnorth, Salop. 
1861. ♦Barbour, George. Bolosworth Castle, Tattenhall, Chester. 

1860. ♦Barclay, Robert. High Leigh, Hoddesden, Herts. 

1887. ♦Barclay, Robert. Seogley New Hall, Prestwich, Manchester. 

1902, JBaroroft, H., D.L. The Glen, Newry, Co. Down. 

1902. JBaboboft, Jobbth, M. A., B.Sc., F.R.S. King’s Ck)llege, Cambridge. 

1911. §Barger, George, M.A., D.Sc. 107 Tyrwhitt-mad, St. John’s, S.K. 
1904. {Barker, B. T. P., M.A. Fenswood, Long Ashton, Bristol. 

1906. ♦Barker, Geoffrey Palj^ave. Honstoad Hall, Wrentham, Suffolk. 

1899. {Barker, John H., M.Ins^.E. Adderloy Park Rolling Mills, ^ 

Birmingham. 

1882. ♦Barker, Miss J. M. Care of Mrs. Plummer, Prior’s-tcrrnce, Tyne- 
mouth. 

1910, ♦Barker, Raymond Inglis Palgrave, llenstood Hall, Wrentham, 
Suffolk. 
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Ynir of 
Klectioii 

1909. JBarlow, Ueut-Coloncl G. N. H, Caro of Messrs. Cox & Co., 16 
Charing Cross, S.W. 

1889. {Barlow, H. W. L., M.A.. M.B., F.C.S. Tho Park Hospital, Hither 

Green, S.E. • 

1883. {Barlow, J. J. 84 Cambridgo-roarl, Roiitlyjort. 

1885. *Barlow, WnxiAM, F.R.S., F.G.8. The Red House, Great 
Stan more. 

1905. *Barnard, Miss Annie T., M.D , B.So. 32 Choniea-streot-ebanabers, 

- Gower-street, W.C. 

1902. §Barnard, J. E. Park View, Brondoahtiry Park, N.W. I 

1881. *Bamard, William, LL.B. 3 New-court, Ijincoln's Inn, W.C. 

1904. {Barnes, Rev. E. W., M. A., Sc.l)., F. R.S. Trinity College, Cambridge. 

1907. §Bames, Professor H. T., Sc.lX, F.R.S. McGill University, 

Montreal, Canada. 

1909. ♦Barnett, Miss Edith A. Holm Leas, Worthing. 

1881. {Baiir, Archibald, D.Sc., M.Inst.C.E., Professor of Civil Engineer- 
ing in tho University, Glasgow. 

1902. •Barr, Mark. Gloucostcr-mansions, Harrington-gardens, S.W, 

1904. {Barrett, Arthur. 0 Mortimer-rood, Cambridge. 

1872. *Barbett, Sir W. F., F.R.S., F.R.S.E., M.R.I.A. 6 Do Vesci- 
terrace, Kingstown, Co. Dublin. 

1874. *BARRrNOTON, R. M., M.A., JiUB., F.L.8. Fassaroe, Bray. Co, 
Wicklow. 

1874. ♦Barrington -Ward, Rev. Mark J., M.A., F.L.S., F.R.G.S. Tho 
B^otory, Duloe S.O., Cornwall. 

1893. ♦Barrow, Groroe, F.O.S, 28 Jormyn -street, S.W. • 

1890. §Barrowman, James. Stancacre, Hamilton, N.B. 

1908. {Barry, Gerald H. Wiglin Glebe, Carlow, Ireland, 

1884. ♦Barstow, Miss Frances A. Oarrow Hill, near York. 

1890. ♦Barstow, J, J. tlockson. Tho Lodge, Weston-super-Mare. 

1890. ♦Barstow, Mrs. Tho Ijodge, Weston-super-Mare. 

1892. {Bartholomew, John George, F.R.R.E., F.R.G.S. Newington 

House, Edinburg}). 

1858. ♦Bartholomew, William Ilamond, M.Inst.C.E, Ridgeway House, 
Cumberland-rood, Hyde Park, Leeds. 

1000. {Bartleot, Arthur M. 138 Haglcy-rond, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 

1909. {Bartlett, C. Bank of Hamilton -building, Winnipeg, Canada. 

1893. ♦Barton, P^dwin II., D.Sc., F.R.S.E., l^ofeasor of Experimental 

Physics in University College, Nottingham. 

1908. {Barton, Rev. Walter John, B. A., F.R.G.S. The College, Winchester, 
1904. ♦Bartrura, C. O., B.Sc. 32 Willoughby-road, Hamiwtead, N.W. 
1846. •Bashforth, Rev. Francis, B.D. Woodhnll Spa, Lincoln. 

1 888. ♦Basset, A. B., M. A.. F. R.S. Fledlwrough Half, Holyport, Berkshire. 

1891. {Bassett, A. B. Cheverell, Uandaff. 

1866. ♦Bassett, Henry. 26 Belitha- villas, Bamsbury, N. 

1911. ♦Basseit,’\Henry, jun., D.Sc., l*h.l). Holly House, Broughton, 
Kettering. 

1889. {Babtablr, Professor C. F., M.A., F.S.S. (Pres. F, 1894.) 6 Tre- 

velyan -terrace, Rathgar, Co. Dublin. 

1871. {Bastian, H. Chari/ton, M.A., M.D., F.R.S., F.L.S., Emeritus Pro- 
fessor of the Prinoides and Practice of Medicine in University 
College, Ix>ndon. Fairfield, Chesbam Bois, Bucks. 

1883. IBatbman, Sir A. E., K.C.M.Q. Woodhouse, Wimbledon Park, 8.W. 

1906. ♦Bateman, Mrs. F. D. Kilmorie, Ilsham-drive, Torquay, Devon, 

1907. •Bateman, Harry. Tho University, Manchester. 

1884. {Bateson, Professor Wiliaam, M.A., F.R.S. (Pres. D, 1904.) Blanor 

House, Merton, Surrey. 
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Ytoi of 
BloiUnn. 

1881. *Batbsr, Fbanois Abtuuh, M.A., D.So., F.K.S., F.G.S. British 
Mufloum (Natural History), S.W. 

1006. §Batty, Mrs. Braithwaito. Ye Gabled House, Tho Parks, Oxford. 

1004. ^tBaudi, .f. II. Agar. 92 Hattoii-gardon, E.C. 

1909. *§BawTf, Niohoitis Assiniboinc-avenuu, Winnipeg, Canada. 

1005. ^Baxter, >y. Duncan. P.O. Box 103, Cape Town. 

1870. ♦Baynes, Robert E., M.A. Christ Church, Oxford. 

1887. ♦Baynos, Mrs. R. E. 2 Norham-gardtius, Oxford. 

1J83. •Baz.ley, Gardner S. Hatherop Covstle, Fairford, Gloucostershiro. 

Bazley, Sir Thomas Sebastian, Bart., M.A. Kilmorie, Ilsham- 
drivo, Torquay. Devon. 

liKK). ♦Bkaunell, H. J. LLEWKfj.YN. F.G.S. Khydorw(‘r non, Brecon. 
1889. §Bear£, Professor T. Hudson, B.Sc., F.R S.E., M.Inst.C.E, Tho 
University, Edinburgh. 

1905. JBearo, Mrs. T. Hudson. 10 Regent- terriico, Edinburgh. 

1904. §Boa8ley, H. C. 25a Prince Alfrcd-road, Wavertroo, Liverpool. 

1905. JBeattio, Professor J. C., D.Sc., F.R.S.E. South African College, 

Capo Town. 

1910. j; Beattie, James M. 12 Oaxtori-road, ShelBolcf. 

1900. tBeauinont, Professor Roberts, M.I.Meeh.E. The University, Leeds. 
1887. ♦Beaumont, W. J. Tho T..aboratory, Citadel Hill, Plymoutn. 

1885. ♦Beaumont, W. W., M.Inst.C.E. Outer Temple, 222 Strand, W.C. 

1887. •Beckett. John Hampden. Corbar Hall. Buxton, Derbyshire. 
1904. §Beckit, H. O. Cheney Cottage, Hoadington, Oxford. 

1885. JBeddard, Frank E., M.A., P.R.S., F.Z.S., Prosector to the 
Zoological Society of London, Regent’s Park, N.W. 

1911. §Beddow, Fred, D.Sc., Ph.D. 2 Pier-mansions, Soulhsco. 

1904. ♦Bedford, T. G., M.A. 13 Warkworth-street, Cambridge. 

1891. Richard. Gadlys House, Aherdare. 

1878. JBbdson, P. Punxips, D.Sc., F.C.S. (Local Sec. 1889), Professor of 
Chemistry in tho College of Physical Science, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne. 

1901. ♦Beilby, G. T., LL.1)., F.R.S. (Pres. B, 1905.) 11 University- 

gardens, Glasgow. 

1905, JBeilby, Hubert. 11 University -gardens, Glasgow. 

1891. ♦Belinfante, L. L., M.So.. Assist. Sec. G.S. Burlington House, W. 
1909. {Bell, C. N« (Local See, 1909.) 121 Carlton-street, Winnipeg, 

Canada. 

1804. {Bell, F. Jefkrey, M.A., F.Z.S. British Museum, S.W. 

1900. ♦Bell, Henry Wilkinson. Boeoh Cottage, Rawdon, near lAieds. 

1870. ♦Bell, J. Carter, A.K.S.M. Tho ChS, Higher Broughton, Man- 
chester. 

1883. ♦Bell, John Henry. 102 Leyland-road, Southport. 

1905. IBeU, W. H. S. "P.O. Box 4284, Johannesburg. 

1888. ♦Bell, Walter George, M.A, Trinity Holt, Cambridge. 

1908. ♦Bellamy, Frank ,£r^ur, M.A., F.R.A .S. University Obsoryatory, 

Oxford. 

1904. tBollars, A. E. Magdalene College, Cambridge. 

1905. tBender, Rev. A. P., M.A. Synagogue House, Capo Town. 

1883. ♦Bennett, Laurence Henry. The Elms, Paignton, South Devon. 
1001. t Bennett, Professor Peter. 207 Bath-street, Glasgow. 

1909. ♦Bennett, R. B., K.C. Calsary, Alberta, Canada. 

1906. iBenson, Arthur H., M. A.^ F.R.C.S.I. 42 Fitzwilliam-square, Dublin, 
1906, JBenson, Mrs. A. H. 42 Fitzwilliam-square, Dublin. 

1909. IBenson, Miss C..C. Torralta, Port Hope, Ontario, Canada. 

1903. IBenson, D. E. Queenwood, 12 Irton-road, Southport. 

1901. ♦Benson, Miss Margaret J., D.So. Royal Holloway College, Egham. 
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1887. *Ben8on, Mrs. W. J. 5 Wellington-court, Kiiiglitebridge, S.W. 
1898. *Bcnt, Mrs. Theodore. 13 Great Cumberland -place, W. 

1901. JBontley, B. H., iM.A., Profosaor of Botany in the University of 
Sheffield. 

1005. *Bentley, Wiltrod. Rein Wood, Huddersfield. 

1908. JBonton, Mrs. Evelyn AL Kingswear, Hale, Altrlpcham, Cheshire. 
1896. *Borgin, William. M.A., Professor of Natural Philosophy in Uni- 
versity College, Cork. - 

1804. §B£bkklky, The Earl of, F.R.S., F.C.S. (Council, 1909-lQ,) 
Foxcombe, Boarslull, near Abingdon. 

1005. ♦Bkrnaccui, L. C., F.R.G.S. Pound Farm, Upper Long Ditton, 
Surrey. 

1906. ♦Bernaw, Albert Evan. 3 Priory -road, Kew, Surrey. 

1898. §Berridgo,MiBsC. E. 107All)crt Palace-mansions, Battersea Park, S.W# 
1894. §BKRRU)aE, Douglas, M.A., F.C.S. The College, Malvern. 

1908. *Bcrridge, Miss Emily M. Diinton Lodge, The Knoll, Beckenham. 
1908. *Berry, Arthur J. 6 University -gardens, Glasgow. 

1904. §Bcrry, ii. A., Ph.D., West of Scotland Agricultural College, 

6 Blythswood-square, Glasgow. 

1905. {Bertrand, Captain Alfrod. Clmrapel, Genova. 

1862. {BKSA^"T, William Henry, M.A., Sc.D., F.R.S. St. John’s C:>llege, 
Cambridge. 

1880. ♦Bevan, Rev. James Ouver, M.A., F.S.A., F.G.S. Chillenden 

Rectory, Canterhurv. 

11K)4. ♦Bevan, Profosrjor P. V., M.A. liillKidc. Eghain. 

1908. IBrvan-LrwU, W.. M.IK WeM Itidinfj Asf/lum, Wakeful. 

1884. ♦Beverley, Michael, M.D. 64 Prince of Walos-road, Norwich. 

1911. §Bevis, Lieut. -Colonel C. W. Elm Grove House, Southpon. 

1903. {Bickordiko, C. F. 1 Boverney-roacl, Honor Oak Park, S.E. 

1888. ♦Bidder, George Parker. Savilo Club, Piccadilly, W. 

1910. {Biddlocombc, A. 50 Graingor-street, NewcasUo-on-Tyno. 

1904. §BiaG- Wither, Colonel A.C.. F.R.A.S. Tilthams, Godaiming, Surrey. 

1882. llliggfif C, //. ir., iUche (%nn2)wn hill ^ S,K, 

1911. SBiles, J. If., J^L.l)., l).Sc. (IVcH. G., 1911), Professor of Kavul 

Arohitecturo in tho University of Glasgow. 10 University- 
gardens, Glasgow. 

1808. {Billington, Charles. Helmath, Longport, Siafiordsbiro. 

1901. ♦Bilslaud, Sir William, Bart., J.P. 28 Park-circus, Glasgow. 

1908. ♦Bilton, Edward Barnard. Graylands, Wimbledon Common, S.W. 
1887. ♦Bindloss, James B. Elm Bonk, Buxton. 

1909. {Bingham, Alexander R. 10 Kingsmeod-road South, Birkenhead* 

1 884. ♦Bingham, Colonel Sir John E., Bart. West Lea, Ranmoor, Sheffield. 

1881. {Binnie, Sir Alexander K., M.lnst.C.E., F.G.S. (Pros. G, 1900.) 

77 Lodbroko-grovo, W. 

1910. ♦Birchenough, C., M.A. 8 Sevorn-road, Sheffield. 

1887. ♦Birley, H. K. Penrhyn, Irlams o’ th’ Hgight, Manchester. 

1904. IBisbop, A. W. Edwinstowe, Chaucer-road, Cambridge. 

1911. ♦Bishop. Major C.F.,R.A. 'J’heCaHtlo. Tynemouth, Northumberland* 
1900. {Bishop, J. L. Customs and Excise Office, lAieds. 

1894. {Bisse^ James, F.R.S.E. 9 Greenbill-porl^ Edinburgh. 

1910. {Bisset, John. Thornhill, Insch, Aberdeenshire. 

1886. ♦Bixby, General W.H. 735 Southern -building, Washington, U.S.A.r 

1900. {Black, W. J., Principal of Manitoba Agricultural College, WiRnipegr 

Canada. 

1901. {Black, W. P. M. 13G WoUington-streot, Glasgow. 

1903. ♦Blackman, F.F.,M. A., D.Sc.,F.R.S. (I^. K, 1908.) St. John’a 
College, Cambridge, 
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1908. §Blackman, Profo^aor V. H., M.A., Sr.T). Iiuijerial College of 

Science and Technology, S.W. 

1009. jBlaikie, Lconaid, M.A. Civil Service Commission, Burlington* 
gardens, W. 

1910. ^IBIair, K., M.A. London County Council, Spring-gardens, S.W, 
1002. ^Blake, Robert F., F.I.C. Queen’s College, Belfast. 

1900. ♦Blamiro8,*JoReph. Bradley T-^xlge, Huddersfield. 

1905. {Blami^, Mrs. Bradley I^go, Huddoraficld. 

1904. IBlano, Dr. Gian Alberto. Istituto Fisico, Romo. 

1^84. *Blandy, William Charles, M.A. 1 Friar-stroot, Rcariing. 

1887. *Bloa, Edward J., M.A., D.Sc. The Mill House, Iffley, Oxford. 
1884. •Blish, William G. Niles, Michigan. U.S.A. 

1902. JBlount, Bertram, F.I.C. 76 & 78 York-stroot, Wostruinster, S.W. 

1888. tBloxaom, Martin, B.A., M.InstC.E. Hazelwood, Crunipsall 

Green, Manchester. 

1909. §Blumfeld, Joseph, M.D. 7 Cavendish -jdaee, W. 

Blyth, B. Hall. 135 George -street, Edinburgh. 

1887. *Boddington, Henry. Pownall Hall, Wilmslow, Manchester. 

1908. §Bokddicker, Otto, Ph.U. Birr Castle Observatory, Birr, Ireland. 

1887. *Boi8sovain, Gideon Maria. 4 Tesselschade-straat, Ams(4)rdam. 

1911. §Bolland, B. G. Department ot Agrieulluro, C^iro. Egypt. 

1898. §Bolton, H., F.R.S.E. The Museum. Queen’s-road, Bristol. 

1894. IBolton, John. 15 Cranley -gardens, Muswoll Hill, N. 

1898. *Bonar. James.M.A.,LL.D. (Pres. F, 1898 ; Council, 1899-1905.) 
The Mint, Ottawa, Canada. 

1009. :J. Bonar, Thomson, M.D. 1 14 Via Habuiuo, Piazza di Spagna, Romo. 

1909. JBond, J. It. R., M.B. 167 Donald-strcot, Winnipeg, Canada. 

1908. {Bone, Professor W. A., D.So., F.R.S. The University, Leeds. 

1871. *Bonney, Rev. Thomas Gkorob, Sc.D., LL.D., F.K S., F.S.A . 

F.G.S. (President, 1910; Sec ret .\R y, 1881-85; Pres. C, 
1886.) 9 Scroopc-toiTaee, Cambridge. 

1911. JBonny, W. Naval Store office. The Dockyard, Portsmouth. 

1888. JBoon, William. Coventry. 

189.3. JBoot, Sir Jesse. Carlyle House, 18 Biirns-streot, Nottingham. 
1890. *Booth, Right Hon. Cii\bles, D.Sc., F.R.S., F.S.S. 28 Campden 
House Court, Kensington, W. 

1883. IBooth, James. Hazolhurst, Turton. 

1910. §Booth, John, B.Sc, 25 Rat hdown -street, Carlton, Melbourne, 

Australia. 

1908. §Booth, Robert, J.P. Bartra Hall, Dalkey, Co. Dublin. 

1883. IBoothroyd, Benjamin. Weston-super-Mare. 

1901. *Boothroyd, Herbert E., M.A., B.So. Sidney Sussex College, Cam- 

bridge. 

1882. §Bo&ns, Henry, Ph.D., F.C.S. 5 Sutton Court-road, Chiswick, W. 
1901. tBorradaile, L, A., M.A. Selwyn College, Cambridge. 

1870. *Bosanquet, R. H. M., M.A., F.R.S., F.R.A.S. Castillo Zamora, 

Rcalojo-Alto, Tenerifle. 

1903. *Bosanquet, Robert C., M.A., Professor of Classical Archaeology 

in the University of Liverpool. Institute of Archaeology, 
40 Bedford-street, Liverpool. 

1890. tBose, Professor J. C., C.I.E., M.A., D.Sc. Caloutta, India. 

1881. IBothamlby, ChaEles H., M.Sc., F.I.C., F.C.S., Education 

Soorctary, Soniorsot County Council, Weston-simr.Mare. 

1871. *Bottomlet, James Thomson, M. A., LL.D., D.Sc., F.R.S., F.R.S.K., 

F.C.S. 13 University-gkrdens, Glasgow. 

1884. *Bottomley, Mm. 13 Umversity-gaidenB, Glasgow. 

1892. ♦Bottomley,W. B.,B.A.,Profc3sorof Botany in King’s College, W.C. 
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1009. JpBoulenger, C, L. 8 Courtfield-road, S.W. 

1905. §Boulkngkr, G. A., F.R.S. (Pres. D, 1905.) 8 Conrtfield-road, S.W. 
1905. §Boulenger, Mrs. 8 Courtfield-road, S.W. 

1903. IBoulton, W. S., B.Sc., F.G.S., Professor of Geology in University 

College, Cardiff. 26 Archer-road, Penarth. ' 

1911. § Boil rdil Ion, R. Balliol College, O>1ord. 

1883. tBouRNifi, A. G., C.I.E., D.Sc., F.R.S., F.L.S. Ad’yar, Madras. 

1893. *BouiiNB, G. C., M.A., D.So., F.R.S., F.L.S. (Pres. J), 1910 ; Council, 

1903-09 ; Local See. 1894), Linacre Professor oi <Ik>inparative 
Anatomy in the University of Oxford. Savile House, Mans* 
hold-road, Oxford. 

1904. *BfmafiMy E. 0. P. Clarendon Ijtxlgty Blyth Britlgey Stoke-on-Trent. 

1884. JBovby, Hrnry T., M.A., LL.D., F.R.S., M.Inst.C.E. 16 Hans-road, 

S.W. 

1881. *B)WER, F. O., D.Sc., F.R.S., F.R.S.E., F.KS. (Pres. K, 1898; 

Council, 1900-06), Regius Professor of Botany in the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow. 

1898. *Bowker, Arthur Prttnk. F.R.G.S., F.G.S. Whitehill, Wrothara, 
Kent. 

1856. *Bowlby, Miss F. E. 4 South Bailey, Durham. 

1908. §Bowles, E. Augustus, M.A., P.L.S. Myddelton House, Waltham 
Cross, Herts. 

1898. §Bowlby, a. L., M.A. (Pros. F, 1906 ; Council, 1906-11.) North- 

oourt-avenue, Reading. 

1880. iBowly, Christopher. Cireneostor. 

1887. jBbwly, Mrs. Christopher. Cirencester, 

1899, ♦Bowman, Hekbkut LtsTBR, M.A., D.Sc., F.G.S., Pixifessor of 

Mineralogy in the University of Oxford, Magdalen College, 
Oxford. 

1809. ♦Bowman, John Herbert. Grccnham Common, Newbury. 

1887. §Box, Alfred Marshall. Woo<l lands, Magrath Avenue, diambridgo. 
1901. JBoyd, David T. Rhinsdalo, Ballieston, I^nark. 

1892. jBoy.s, Charles Vernon, F.R.S. (Pres. A, 1903 ; Council, 1893-99, 

1905-08.) 66 Victoria-street, S.W. 

1872. ♦Brabbook, Sir Edward, C.B . F.S.A. (Pros. H, 1898 ; Pres. F, 
ltK)3; Council. 1903-10; 1911- ). 178 Itedford-hill. 

Balham, S.W. 

1894. *Braby, Ivon. Helena, Alan-road, Wimbledon, S.W. 

1905. {Bradford, Wager. P.O. Box 6, Johoimesburg, 

1893. |Bradley, F. Ij. Ingleside, Malvern Wells. 

1904. ♦Bradley, Gustav. Council Offices, Goole. 

1899. ♦BradW, J. W., Assoo.M.Inst.C.E. Westminster City Hall, 
Charing Cross-road, W.C. 

1903. •Bradley, O. Chamook, D.Sc., M.D., P.R.S.E. Royal Veterinary 
College, Edinburgh. 

1892. {Bradshaw, W. Carisbrooke House, The Park, Nottingham. 

1863. {Brady, Gboroe S., M.D., LT.I.D., F.R.S. Park Hurst, Endcliffe, 
Sheffield. 

1911. §Bragg, W. H., M.A., F.R.S., Professor of Mathemalios in the 
University of f^eods. 

1905. §Brakhan, A. Clare Bank, The Common, Sovenoaks. 

1906. fBraniiold, Wilfrid. 4 Viotoria-villas, Upperthorpe, Sheffield. 

1886. ♦Bratby, William, J.P. Alton Lodge, liOnoMter Park, Harrogate, 
1906 {Brausewotter, Miss. Roedean School, near Brighton. 

1909. I Bremner, Alexander. 38 New Broad-street, E.C. 

1905. {Bremner, R. S. Westminster-ebambers, Dale-street, Liverpool. 
1905. {Bremner, Stanley. Westminster-ohambers, Dide-stmt, litefpooL 
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1902. *Brereton, Cloudet»ley. Briningham liouBe, Briningham, S.O., 

Norfolk. 

1882. *Brtiherto7i, C, E, 26 Baktct-rnansions, Addison Bridge, W, ' 

1909. ^Breton, Miiw Adola C. (Jam ot VVIUm aiul DoihoI Bank, Bath. 

1906. f§Brewis, E. 27 WinoheFsoa-road, Tottenliam, N. 

1908. |Briokwood, Sir John. Braiiksmere, Southaea. 

1907. ^Bridge, Henry Hamilton. Kaiilleld Hoiise, l>i oxford, Hanls. 

1904. ^Briggs, William, M.A., LL.D., F.R.A.S. Burlington House, (Jam- 

l^dge. 

If09. §Brigg8, Ml'S. Owlbrigg, Cambridge. 

1906. tBriuT J., latt.I). Grey College, Bloemfontein, South Africa. 

1908. tBrindloy, H. 11. 4 Devana-terraco, Cambridge. 

1893. iBriscoe, Albert E., B.Sc., A.R.C.Sc. The Hoppet, Little Baddow» 
Chelmsford. 

1004. J Briscoe, J. J. Bourn Hall, Bourn, Cambridge. 

1005. §BriHcoe, Miss. Bourn Hall, Bourn, Cambridge. 

1808. {Bkistoi., The Right Rev. G. F. Bkowne, D.D., Lord Bishop of. 
17 The Avenue, Clifton, Bristol. 

1870. ♦Brittain, W. H.J J.P., F.R.G.S. Storth Oaks, Sheffield. 

1905. ♦Broadwood, Brigadier-General R. G. The Deodars, Bloemfontein, 

South Africa. 

1905. tBrook, Dr. B. Q. P.O. Box 216, Germiston, Transvaal. 

1907. iBrookington, W. A., M. A. Leicestershire (Jounty (Jouncil, 38 BowL 

inc Green -.street, Loicester. 

1806. ♦Brockleharst, S. Olinda, Softon Park, Ijiverpool. 

1001. JBixidie, T. G., M.D., F,R.S., Professor of Physiology in the 
University of ^foronto. The University, Toronto, (Janadu. 

1883. ♦Brodio-Hail, Miss W. L. 6 Devonshire- place, Eastbourne. 

1005. tBrodigan, C. B. Brakpari Mines, Johannesburg. 

1003. IBrodrcok, Harold, M.A., F.G.S. (Local See. 1903.) 7 Aughton* 
road, Birkdalo, Southport. 

1904, JBromwich, T. J. T’A., M.A., F.R.S., Professor of Mathematics in 
Queen^s College, Galway. 

1906. JBrook, Stanley. 18 St. Goorge’s-place, York. 

1011. §Brooko, Colonel Charles, K., F.R.G.S. Army and Navy Club, Pall 
Mall, S.W. 

1906. ♦Brooks, F. T. 102 Mawsou-road, (’ambridgo. 

1883. *BrotherU)n, E. d. 10 St. Juf ties' s-plocr, S.\V. 

1883. * Brough, Mrs. Charles S. 27 Salisbury -road, Southsoa. 

1886. {Brough, Joseuh, LL.D., Professor of Logic and Philosophy in Uni- 
versity College, Aberystwyth. 

1906. iBrown, A. R. Trimty College, Cambridge. 

1863. ♦Brown, Albxandeb Crum, M.D., LL.D., F.R.S., F.R.S.E., 
V.P.C.S. (Pres. B, 1874 ; Local Sec. 1871.) 8 Belgravo- 
crescent, Edinburgh. 

1883. {Brown, < Mrs. Ellon F. Campl)ell. 27 Aborcromby-square, Liver- 
pool. 

1005. §Brown, Professor Ernest William, M.A,, D.So., F.R.S. Yale Uni- 

versity, New Haven, Conn., U.S.A. 

1903. {Brown, F. W. 6 RawUnson-road, Soutli^xjrt. 

1870. IBrown, HoraubT., LL.D., F.R.S.,F.O.S. (Pics. B, 1890 ; Counoil» 
1904-11.) 52 Nevorn-square, S.W. 

1006. {Brown, J. Ellis. Durban, IJ^ataL 

1881. ♦Brown, John, M.D. 2 Glebe-terrace, Rondebosoh, Cape Colony. 
1895. ♦Brown, John Charles. 30 Burlington-road, Sherwood, Notting- 
ham. 

^ 1905. {Brown, L. Clifford. Beyer's Kloof, Klapmuts, Caj[X) Coloriy. 
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1882. *Brown, Mrs. Mary. 2 Globe -torraco, Rondebosch, Oape Colony. 
1898. § Brown, Nicol, F.G.S. 4 Tlio Grove, Highgate, N. 

1005. jBrown, R. C. Strathyro, Troyvillo, Transvaal. 

1901. t Brown, Professor R. if. Rudmose, D.Sc. The University, Sheffield. 
1908. <|Brown, Sidney G. 62 Kensington Park -road, W. 

1 905. §Brown, Mrs. Sidney G. 62 Kensington Park-road, W. 

1910. *Brown, Sidney J. U. 52 Kensington Park-road, W. 

1884. JBrown, W. G. University of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri, U.S.A. 
1908. J Brown, William, B.Sc. 48 Dartmouth -square, Dublin. 

J9I I. §Brov\n, Dr. William. ThorniiolcJ, Hoiloy. Surrey. ^ 

1900. IBrowne, Charles E., B.Sc. ChrisPs Hospital, West Horsham. 

1900. ♦Browne, Frank Balfour, M.A., F.R.S.E., F.Z.S. Claremont, 
Holywood, Co. Down. 

1908. 1 Browne, liov. Henry, M.A. University College, Dublin. 

1895. ♦Browne, H. T. Doughty. 0 Kensington House, Kensington- 
court, W. 

1879. fBnowNE, Sir J. Chichton, M.D., LL,D., F.R.S., F.R.S.E. 61 Car- 
lisle -place-mansions, Victoria-street, S.W. 

1905. •Browne, James Stark, F.R.A.S. The Red House, Mount-avonue, 
Ealing, W. 

I88.‘l. JBrowning, Oscar, M.A, King's College, Cambridge. 

1905. gBiiirrE, (blond Sir David, C.H., F.R.S., A.M.S. (Prw. I, 1905). 

Koyal Socidy CoiamisHion, Koku Hill (near Mvera), tVntral 
Angomla.id, Xyasaland Protectorate, British CViitral Africa. 
1905. JBruce, Lady. 3 p Artillery-mansions, Victoria-street, S.W. 

1895. tBnu 5 e,AVilliam S , LL.D., F.R.S.E, Antarctica, Joppa, Edinburgh. 

1902, |Bruco-Kingsmill, Major J., F.C.S. 4, St. Anns-squaro, Man- 

chester. 

1900. ♦Brumin, Charlo.s. Lisraara, Orosvenor-rood, Birkdale, Southport. 

1896. ♦Brunner, Right Hon. Sir J. T., Bart. Druid's Cross, Wavertreo, 

Liverpool 

1868. JBuunton, Sir T. Lauder, Bart., M.D., D.Sc., F.R.S. (Council, 
1908- .) 10 Stratford'place, Cavendish-square, W. 

1897. * Brush, Charles F. Cnovoland, Ohio, U.S.A. 

1886. ♦Bryan, G. II., D.Sc,., F.R.S., Professor of Mathematics in University 
College, Bangor. 

1891. J Bryan, Mi’s, R. P. Plas Gwyn, Bangor. 

1910. § Bryant, Misi Elb M. 73 St. Jolm's-i'oad, Wonibloy, Middlesex. 
1884. ♦Bryce, Rev. Prjifessor George, D.l)., LL.D. Kilmadook, Winni- 
peg, Canad i. 

1909. t Bryce, Thomas H., M.D,, Profossor of Anatomy in tho University 

of Glasgow. 2 Tho College, Glasgow. 

1902. ♦Bubb, Miss E. Maude. Ullenwood, near Cheltenham. 

1890. §Bubb, Henry. Ullenwood, near Cheltenham. 

1902. *Buohanan, Miss Florence, D.Sc. University Museum, Oxford. 

1905. §Buchanan, Hon. Sir John. Clareinch, Claremont, Cape Town. 
18S1. ♦Buchanan, John H., M.D. Sowerby, Thirsk. 

1871. {Buchanan, John Young, M.A., F.R.S., F.R.S.E., F.R.G.S,, 
F.C.S. Chi i it’s College, Cambridge. 

1909. {Buchanan, W. W, P.O. Bd.x 1658, Winnifieg, (IJanada. 

1SS4. ♦Buckmaster, Charles Aloxandor, M.A., F.C.S. 16 Heathfield-road, 
Mill Hill Park, W. 

1901. {Buekwcll, J. C, North Gate House, Povilion, Brighton. 

1893. §Bulleid, Arthur, F.S.A. l^mboro, Mldsomer Norton, Bath. 
1003. ♦Bullen, Rov. R. Ashington, F,L.S., F.G.S. HUden Manor, Ton- 

bridge, Kent. 

1009 {Bulyea, The Hon. G. H. V. Edmonton, Alberto, Canada, 
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1905. tBui'bury, Mrn. A. A. 15 Mel bury -road. \\\ 

1905. JBurbury, Mwa A. J). 1.5 Melbury road. W. 

1907. IBurch, George J., M.A., D.Sc., P.H.iS. 28 Norhaia’iood. Oxford. 

1881. jBurdett-Couila, William Ijchmann, M.I*. 1 Stratton-strect, Picca- 

^ dilly, W. 

1906. IBurdon, 1^. 11., M.A. Ikonhilde, Il<jybton, HcrfH. 

1894. I Burke, 4<>iin B. B. Trinity Collogo, ('ambiidgo. 

1884. ’’‘Burland, Lieut. -Colonel Jeffrey H, J42 Bhcrhrookcj-Btrixjt Wesl, 
^(ontroal, Canada. 

ytllO. 1 Burls. If. 'J\, K.C.S. 2 \ erulaiu-lunldiiigs, CiayV. Jim, \\ X\ 

1905. jBurmclster, H. A. P. 78 Hout-»(root, Cape Town. 

1904. ^Burii, R. H. 21 Stanley-eresocMit, Notting-hill, \V. 

1886. ‘•'Burnett, W. Kendall, M.A. Migvie House, Noitli Silver street, 

Alxjrdeon. 

1909. iBimiH, P. J). 20.‘l Morloy-avenuo, Winni]>eg, (Janotla. 

1908. ^Burasido, W. Snow, D.So., Professor of Mathematica in the Uni- 

versity of Dublin. 36 Raglan-road, Dublin. 

1906. tBurroughes, James S., F.R.O.S. The Homestead, Seaford, 

Sussex. 

1909. j Burrows, Theodore Arthur. 187 Kcuiiedy-Htieet, Winuipog, 

Canada. 

ItUO. § Burt. Cyril. TJio Uni\ri.sitv, Liveipool. 

1894. :j Burton, ('-. V. Boat's Hill. 0.\ ton I . 

1909. ■] Burton, K. K 129 llowlnnd-avenue, 'I'oioulo, Cauatla. 

1860. ‘•‘Burton, Fukdeuiok M., F.LS., P.G.S. IfighlioUl, Gainsborough, 
J91I. § Burton, .1. II. County Kilunitioii OHice, Wc^toii-super-Man*. 
1892. tl^urton-Brown, Colonel Alexander, U.A., F.R.A.8., F.G.vS. 11 
Union-crescent, Margate. 

1904. JBurtt, Arthur II., D.Se. 4 South View, Holgate, York. 

1906. f.Burtt, Pliilip. tSwarthmoro, St. Gcorgels-place, York. 

1909. fBurwash, H. M., M.A, New Westminster, British Columbia, 

Canada. 

1887. ‘^Bury, Henry. Mayfield Iloase, Fiindiam, Surrey. 

1899. iBubli, Anthony. 43 Portland-road, Nottingham. 

1896. 4 .Busbe, Colonel C. K., F.G.S. 19 Crum well -road, S.W, 

1006. §Busholl, H. A. Melton House, Holgato Hillj^ York. 

1908. ♦Busholl, W. F. The Hermitage, Harrow. 

1910. JButcher, Miss. 25 Karl’s Court-square, S.W. 

1884. ’Butcher, William Deane, M.R.C.S.Eng. Holyrood, 6 Clevoland- 
road, Haling, W. 

1884. ‘►Butterworth, W. Oeeola, 9 Knowles-road, St. Anne’s-on-the-Sca, 
J^ancashire. 

1887. '•‘Buxton, J. H. Clumber Cottage, Montague -road, Felixstowe. 
1899. JBylos, Arthur H. ‘ Bradford Observer,’ Bnulford, Yorkshire. 


1008. jCadic, Edouard, D.Litt. Mon Caprice, Pembroke Park, Dublin. 
1861. '•‘Caird, James Key, LL.D. 8 Roseangle, Dundee. 

1905. iCalderwood, J. M, P.O. Box 2295, Johannesburg, 

1001. jCaldwell, Hugh. Blackwood, Newport, Monmouthshire. 

1907. JCaldwell, K. S. St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, S.E 
1008. §Caldwdl, Colonel R. T.. M.A., LL.M., LL.D.. Master ol Corpus 
Christi CoUogo, Cambridge. 

1897. JCallrndab, Hugh L., M.A., LL.D., F.R.S. (Council, 1900-06) 
Professor of Physics in the Imperial College of Science, S.W, 

1911. §Calman, W. T., D.Se. British Museum (Natural History), Crom- 
well-rood, S.W, 
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Year of 
Kleo^o. 

19X1, SOamoron, Aiexaaddr T. Physiolcigioal DepMrtmoat, Univmity of 
Manitoba, Winnip^ g| 

1857. {Gambbon, Sir Chajuju A., G.B., M.D. 51 Pembcoke-road, 
Dublin. 

1909, tOameron^ D. 0. 65 Boslya-road, Winnipeg, Canada. ^ 

1896. {Cameron, Irving H. 307 Sberbourne^atreet, Toronto, Canada* 
1909. fCameron, Hon, Mr, Justioe J« D, Judges^ Cbambera, Winnipeg, 

Jt 

1901. {Campbell, Arohibald. Park Lodge, Aibert-drivei^* PoUokahieldB, 

Glasgow. , 

1897. tCampbell, Colonel J. C. L. Aohalader, Blairgowrie, N.B. 

1909. ^Campbell. R. J, Rideau Hall, 85 Kennedy-stceet, Winnipeg, 

QjLlf^ tkAtL. 

1909, i^Campbeli, Mrs. R. J. Rideau Hall, 85 Kennedy-street, Winnipeg« 

1902. tC^pbell, Robert. 21 Great Viotoria-street, Belfast. 

1890. tCANNAK, Professor Edwin, M.A., LL.D., F.S.S. (Pres. F, 1902.) 

11 Ohadlington-road, OxfordL 
1905. (Ccuman, Gilbert. King’s College, Cambridge. 

1897. {Cannon, Herbert. Aloonbnry, Bexley Heath, Kent. 

1905. $Cape Town, The Archbishop of, Bishop’s-oourt, Claremont, 
Cape Colony. 

1904. :tCapell, Rev. G. M. Passenham Reotory, Stony Stratford. j 

1911. {Capon, R. S. 49a Rodney-street, Liverpool. 

1905. '*’Capom, Dr. A. W. Roeland-street Bat^, Cape Town. 

1894. ^CAPiPBA, D. 8., M. A., Professor of Meohanioal l&gineering in King’s 
CoUoge, W.C. 

1887. ICapstiok, j. W. Trinity^College, Caonbridge. i 

1896. ^Carden, H. Vandoletir. Fir Lodge, Broommld, Chelmsford. 

1902. {Carpenter, G. H., B.8o., Professor of Zoology in the Royal College 
of Soienoe, Dublin. 

1906. ^Carpenter, H. C. H. 11 Oak-road, Withington, Manohester. 

1905. {Carpmael, Edward, F.R.A.S., M.lDSt.CjB. 24 Southmnpton- 

buildings, Chanoery-lane, W.C. 

1006. *Carr, Riohard E. Sylvan Mount, Sylvan-road, Upper Norwood, 
S.E. 

1893. {Cabb, j. Wkslby, M.A., F.I 1 .S., F.G.S., Professor of Biology in 
University College, Nottingham. 

1889. {Carr-Ellison, John Ralph. He^^ley, Alnwiok. 

1905. {Carriok, Dr. P.O. Box 646, JohanziMburg. 

1911. {Oarruthers, R. G., F.G.8. Geological Survey Ofiioe, 33 George- 
square, Edmburgh. 

1867. {Cabbuthbbs, Wiluabe, F.R.S., F.L.S., F.G.S. (Pres. D, 1886.) 
44 Central-hill, Norwood, S.E. 

1886. {Cabsiakb, J. Babbam. (local See. 1886.) 30 Westfield -road, 
Birmingham. 

1899. {Canlaw, H. S., D.So., Professor of Mathematjos in the Univennty 

of Sydiwy, N.S.W. 

1911. {Carter, Godfrey, M.B. 4 Lawson-road, Broomhill, Sheffield. 

1900. *0arter, W. Lower, M.A., F.G.S. Bolbeo, Grange Road, Wat- 

ford. 

1896. {Cartwright, Miss Edith G. 21 York Street-chambers, Bfyaiiiton* 
square, W, 

1878. ^Cartwnght, Ernest H., M.A., M.D. Myakyns, lloehurst, Suaaex. 
1870. (Cartwright, Joshua, ]i£Inst.C.£., F.S.X. 21 Paisoiui-lane, Burya 
Laneashire. 

1862. {CarttUa, F. J. R. 84 Roaehill-atreeta Det^ _ 
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'Xoar ot 
RIectlou. 

1894. t Oar us. Dr. Paul. La Salle, IllinoiR, U.S.A. 

1901. {Carver, lliomaa A. B., D.Sc., Assoc. M. Inst. C.E. 118 Napiershall- 
street, Glasgow. 

1897. *CaBe, Willard E. Auburn, New York, U.S.A. 

1873. ♦Cash, William, F.G.S. 26 Mayfleld-terraoe South, Halifax. 

1908. ^Cave, Charles J. P., M. A Ditcham Park, Potorstield. 

1910. §Chadbunv A. W. BrinolifTe Rise, ShelTield. 

1905. •Challenor, Bromley, M.A. 'fho Abingdon. 

1905. ♦ChalleY>L Miss E. M. The Firs, Abingdon. 

ItJlO. §Chalmer8, St. Stephen D. 25 Corn wall-road, Stroud Green, N. 

1905. {Chamberlain, Miss H. H. Ingleneuk, Upper St. .lohn’s-road, Sea 

Point, Cape Colony. 

1901, JChamen, W. A. South Wales Electrical Power Distribution 

Company, Royal-ohambers, Queen-street, Cardiff. 

1906. {Champion, Q. A. Haraldene, Cholmsford-road, Durban, Natal. 

1881. ♦Champnoy, John E. 27 Hans-ploco, S.W. 

1908. {Chance, Sir Arthur, M.D. 90 Merrion -square, Dublin. 

1888. {Chandler, S. Whitty, B.A. Bournemouth. 

1W7. *Chapman, Alfred Chaeton, F.I.C. 8 Duke-street, Aldgate, E.C. 

1902. *Chapman, D. L. Jesus Oolloge, Oxford. 

1910. §Chapman, J. E. Kinross. 

1899. §Chapman, Professor Sydney John, M.A., M.Com. (Pres, F, 

1909.) Bumage IxKlge, r.ieven8hulme, Manchester. 

1910. :j Chappell, Cyiil. 73 Neill-road. Sheffield. 

1906. IChasaignoux, E. 12 Tavislock-road, Westbounie-park. W. 

1904. ’Chattaway, F. D., M.A., D.Sc., Ph.D., F.R.S. 103 Woodstoek-road, 
Oxford. 

1886. ♦CiiA’nHX'K, A. P. Hoathfield Cottage, Crow(;c)in))e, SomoTBct. 

1904. ♦Chaundy, Theodore William. B.A. 49 Brood-street, Oxford. 

1900. §Choesman, W. Norwood, J.P., F.L.S. The Crescent, Selby. 

1874. ♦Chermside, Lieut. -General Sir HerKiert, R. E., G.C.M.G., C. B. Now- 

stead Abbey, Nottingham. 

1908. {Cherry, Right Hon. R. R. 92 St. SttqJion’s Green, Dublin. 

1910. tCbesnoy, Mitw Lilian M., M.B. 381 Glossop-road, Sheffield. 

1879. *Cbestorman, W. Belinayne, Sheffield. 

1911. §Chiok, Miss 11, , J^.So. Chestergale. Park-hill. K»tliiig, \V 

1908. {Chill, Edwin, M.D. Westleigh, Mattock-road, Ealing, W. 

1883. {Chinory, Edward F., J.P. Lymington. 

1884. iChipman, W. W. L. 967 Dorcheater-street, Montreal, Canada. 
1894. {CB 18 HOI.M, G. Q., M.A., B.Sc., F.R.G.S. (Pres. E, 1907.) 12 

Hallhead-road, Edinburgh. 

1899. $Chitty, Edward. Sonnenl)erg, Castlo-avonue, Dover. 

1899. tChitty, Mrs. Edward. Sonnenberg, Castle-avenue. Dover. 

1904. IChivors, John, J.P. Histon, Cambridgeshire. 

1882. xChorloy, George. Midhurst, Sussex. 

1909. IChow, H. H., M.D. 263 Broadway, Winnipeg, Canada. 

1893. Charles, D.So., F.R.S. Kow 01j8<irvat<»ry, Richmond. 

Surrey. 

1900. ♦Christie, R. J. Duke-street, Toronto, Canada. 

1876. ♦Christopher, George, F.C.S. May Villa, Lueien-roml, Tooting 
Common, S.W. ® 

1905. {Chndleigb, C. P.O. Box 743, Johannesburg. 

1870. §Chuiioh, Sir A. H., K.aV.O., M.A., F.R.S., F.S.A. Shelsley, 
Ennerdale-road, Kew. 

1003. :{Clapbam, J. H., M.A. King’s Colleger Cambridge. 

1901. §Clark, Archibald B., M.A., Professor of Political Economy in the 

tTniversity of Manitoba, Winnipeg, Canada. 
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Year of 
Eleeiion. 

1905. *Clark, Cumberland, F.R.G.S. 29 Chepstow- villas, Ba 3 rswater, W. 

1907. - *Clark, Mrs. Cumberland. 29 Chepstow- villas, Bayswater, W. 

1877. ♦Clark, F. J., J.P., F.LS. Nethorleigh, Street, Somerset. 

1002. JClark, Cl. M. South African Museum, Capo Town. 

1908. •JClark, James, B.Sc. Nowto\i'n School, Waterford, Ireland. < 

1881. ♦Clark, J. Edmund, B.A., B.Sc. A.sgarth, Kiddlesdown-road, 

Purlov. Surrey. ^ 

1909. §Clark, J. M., M.A., K.C. 10 King-street West, Toront-o, Canada, 
1908. §(’liirk, Jl. W. Brothock Bank Bouse, Arbroat/, Scotland. 

1901. ^Clark, Robert M., B.Sc., F.LS. 27 Albyn-ploce, Aberdeen. ^ 

1907. ♦Clarke, K. RuPHsell. II King's Bench-walk, Temple, E.C. 

1902. ♦Clauke, Mis.s Lilian J., B.So., F.L.S. Chari field Oittago, Bra.Hted 

Chart, Kent. 

1905. JClarke, Rev. W. E. C., M..\. P.O. Box 1144, Pretoria. 

1889. *CLAYr>EN, A. W., M.A., F.Cl.S. 5 The Crescent, Mount Radford, 
E.xeter. 

1908. ♦Clayton, Miss Edith M. Brackendeno, Horsoll, Surrey, 

1909. §Clooves, Frederick, F.Z.S. 22 Lime-street, K.C. 

1909. |Cleovc.s, \V. B. Public Works Department, Covernment-buildings, 
Pretoria. 

1801. JCLELA>rn, John, M.D., D.Sc., F.R.S. Dnimclog, Crewkerne, 
Somerset. 

1905. §Clelaud, Mrs. Drumclog, Crewkerne, Somerset. 

1905, gCloland, J. R. Drumclog, Crowkemc. Somerset. 

1902. JCleracnts. Olaf P. Tana, St. Bernard’s-road, Olton, Warwick. 
1901. §Clerk, DtroALD, F.R.S., M.Irist.C.E. (Pros. G, 1908.) 18 South- 

ampton-buildings, W.C. 

ltM)9. iCleve, Miss E. K. P. 74 Kensington Gardens •sc^uai'O, W. 

1801. ♦Cr.irroN, R. Bellama% M.A., F.B.S., P.R.A.S., Professor of Experi- 
mental Philo.sophy in ilio University of Oxford. 3 Bard well- 
road, Banbury-rood, Oxford. 

1900. §(Ji.osE, (Colonel (J. F., R.K., C.M.G., F.R.G.S. (Pres. E, 1911; 

Council, 1908- .) Army and Navy Club, Pall Mall, S..W 

1883. ♦Clowes, Fiiank, D.Sc., F.C.S. (Ix>cal Sec. 1893.) The Grange, 

College-road, Dulwich, S.E. 

1891. *Coato8, Ilonry, F.R.S.E. Baluro, Perth. 

1884. JCobb, John. Fitzbarria, Abingdon. 

1911. §Cobbold, E. S., F.G.S. Church Stretton. Shropshire. 

1 1K)8. ♦Cochrane, Miss Constance. 97ie Downs, St, Ncots. 

1864. *Cochrano, James Henry. Burston House, Pittvillo, Cheltenham. 
1908. JCochrano, Robert, I.S.O., LKD., F.S.A. 17 Highfield-road, 
Dublin. 

1901. {Cockburn, Sir John, K.C.M.G., M.D. 10 Gatostono-road, Upper 

Norwood, S.E. 

1883. tCockshott, J. J. 24 Queen^s-road, Southport. 

1801. *Coe, Rev. Charles C., F.R.G.S. Whinsbridge, Groavenor-road, 
Bournemouth. 

1908. jiCoffey, Denis J., M.B. 2 Arkendale-road, Glenageary, Co. Dublin, 
1898. JCoflfey, George. 6 Harcourt- terrace, Dublin. 

1881. ♦Coffin, Walter Harris, F.C.S. Passaio, Kew. 

1896. ♦Coghill, Percy do Q. 4 Sunnysido, Prince’s Park, Liverpool. 

1901. §0ohen, N. L, 11 Hyde Park-terraoe, W. 

1901. ♦Cohen, R. Waley, B.A. 11 Sussex -square, W. 

1 909. ♦Coke, Elmsley, M.lnst.0. E., F.G.S, 26 Low Pavement, Nottingham. 

1906. ♦Coker, Professor Ernest George, M.A., D.So., F.R.S.E. City and 

Guilds of London Toohnical College, l^nsbury, E.C. 

1895. ♦Colby, James George Ernest, M.A., F.K.C.S. Midton, Yorkshire, 
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Year of 
Klcotioii. 

1895. ♦Colby, William Henry. Carregwen, Aberystwyth. 

1893. §OoLE, Grknvu^lk A. J./K.G.S., Vrofessor of (icology in Hie Royal 
College of Seionco, Dublin. 

1903. JCole, Otto B. 551 Boylston-strecjt, Boston, U.S.A. 

1910.^ Cole, Thomas Skelton. Westbiiry, KndclilTc' croacrnt, Shefneld. 

1897. § Coleman, Professor A. P., M.A., Ph.D., F.R.S. (Pres. C, 1910.) 

47G Huron-streot, Toronto, Canada. 

1899. tCollard, George. Tlie Gables, Canterbury. 

1892. JCollet,^Iis8 Clara E. 7 Coleridge -road, N. 

1887. JCoLLiE, J. Norman, Ph.D., F.H.S., Professor of Organic Chcmislry 

in the University of London. Ifi (’arnpden-grove, W. 

1893. iCollinge, Walter E. Tlio University, Birmingham. 

1861. *Collingwood, J. Frederick, F.G.S. 5 irene-road. Parson’s Giccn, 
S.W. 

1876. JCoLUNS, J. H., F.G.S. Crinnis House, Par Station, Coniwall. 
1865. ♦(’ollins, James Tertius. Chiirchfield, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 
1910. ♦Collins, S. Hoarc. 9 Cavendish- place. iSlewcastle-on-Tyne. 

1905. tCollins, Rev. Spencer. The Rectory, Victoria West, Cape Colony. 

1902. t Collins, T. R. Belfast Royal Academy, Belfast. 

1910. ♦Colver, Robert, jun. Grahain-ioad, Kanmoor, ShcfTujId. 

1905. ♦Combs, Rev. Cyril W., M.A. Elverton, Castlc-rood, Newport, 
Isle of Wight. 

1910. ♦Compton, Roliert Harold, B.A. Gonville and (Jains CJollcgr, (Jam- 

bridge. 

1871. ♦Connor, Charles C. 10 (Jollcgo-gardons, Belfast. 

1902. t(Jonway, A. W. 100 IxsinsUir-road, Kathminos, Dublin. 

1903. tConway, R. Seymour, Litt.D., Professor of Latin in Owens College, 

Manchester. 

1898. §Cook, Ernest H., D.Se. 27 Berkeloy-square, Clifton, Bristol. 

1876. ♦(JoouB, Conrad W. The Pines, T^ingland -gardens, Hampstead, N. W. 

1888. ICooley, George Parkin. Constitutional Club, Nottingham. 

1899. ♦Coomaraswamy, A. K., D.Sc., F.L.S., F.G.S. Broad Campden, 

Gloucestershire. 

1902. ♦CJoomaraswamy, Mrs. A, K. Broad Cnmpden, Gloucestershire. 

1903. §Cooper, Miss A. J. 22 St. John -street, Oxford. 

1901. ♦Cooper, C. Forster, B.A. Trinity College, Cambridge. 

1907. JCJooper, William. Education Ojlices, !^cket-&treot, Derby. 

1911. §Cooi>or, W. E. Henwick Txidge, Worce,st(T. 

1904. ♦CoPBMAN, S. Monckton, M.D., F.R.S. Local Government Board, 

Whitehall, S.W. 

1909. §(JopIand, Mrs. A. J. Gleniffcr, 50 Woodberry Down, N. 

1904. ♦Cropland, Miss Louisa. 10 Wynnstay -gardens, Kenhingtoii, W. 

1905. JCorben, J. H. Education Department, Klerksdorp, Transvaal. 
1909. §Corbett, W- A. 207 Bonk of NovaScotia-building, Winui|>og, Canada, 
1887. *(Jorcoran, Bryan. 23 Croliam Park-avenue, l^iith (Jroydon. 

1894. §Corcoran, Miss Jessie R. Rotberlield Cottage, Bexhill-on-Soa. 
1911. §Corko, J, H. 101 Victoria-road North, Soutliscu. 

1901 . ♦Connaok, Professor J. D.,D.Sc. University College, Gower-8treet,W.C. 
1893. ♦(Jomer, Samuel, B.A., B.So. Abbotsford House, Wavorley- 
stroet, Nottingham. 

1889. JCJoRNisn, Vaughan, D.Sc., F.R.G.S. 31 Kensington Gardous- 

square, W. 

1005. tComish-Bowden, A. H. Surveyor-General’s Offioe, Cape Town. 
18^. ♦Cornwallis, F. S. W., F.L.S. Linton Park, Maidstone. 

1900. fCortie, Rev. A. L., S.J., F.R.A.S. Stonyhurst (Jollege, Blackburn. 

1905. ICoiy, Professor G. E., M.A. Rhodes University CJollego, Grahams- 

town, Cape Colony. 
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Year of 
KItN'iion. 

1900. O. C., M.A., F.G.8. Southview, Murraytield, Edinburgh. 

1910. §Cos8ar, JamcK. 53 Belford-road, Pklitiburgh. 

1911. §C>HHey, Mis.s. M.A. High Sohool for Girls. Kont>road, Southnea. 

1908. ^Costollo. John Francis, B.A. The Rectory, Ballymackey. T*f?nagh, 

Ireland. 

1906. tOots worth, Mosos B. Acomb, York. f 

1906. tColter, ./. A*. 21 MayfiM-road^ Terenure Park^ Dublin, 

1874. *Co'rTERiLL, J. H., M.A., F.R.S. Boleskino, Br^fnlcsome Park, 
Bournoinouth. r 

1908. JCotton, Alderman W. F . D.Li , J.P. Hollywood, Co. Dublin. 

1905. ::Cottrill, G. 8t. John. P.O. Box 4829, Johannesburg. 

1908. tCourbonay, Colonel Arthur H., C.B., DAj, United 8orvioo Club, 
Dublin. 

1896. ICouRTNBY, Right Hon. Lord. (Pros. F, 1896.) 15 Choyne-walk, 

Chelsea. s!w. 

1905. tC^ouseiis, R. L. P.O. Box 4261, Johannesburg. 

1911. §Couzons, Sir G. E., K.L.H. Glen thorne, Kingston-orescent, PorU- 
moiitli. 

1908. JCowan, P. G, B.Sc., M.Inst.C.K. 33 Ailes bury- road, Dublin. 

1872. ♦Cowan, Thomas William, F.D.S., F.Q.S. Upoott House, Taunton, 

Somersetshire. 

1903. JCoward, H. Knowle Board Sohool, Bristol. 

1900. SCowburn, Henry. Dingle Head, Leigh, Lancashire. 

1905. JCowell, John Ray. P.O. Box 2141, Johannesburg. 

1895. *CowicLL, PHn.ir H,, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S. 62 Shooters Hill-road, 
Blackheath, S.E. 

1899. ICowper-Coles, Hherard, Assoc. M. Inst. C.E. 82 Viotoria-street, 

S.W. 

1807. ♦Cox, Edward. Cardean, Meigle, N.B. 

1909. JCcix, F. J. C. Anderson-avenue, Winnipeg, Canada. 

1906. §Cox, S. Herbert, Professor of Mining in the Imperial College of 

Scienoe and Technology, S.W. 

1905. JCox, W. H. Ro^l Observatory, Cape Town. 

1908. fCraig, James, M.D. 18 Merrion-square North, Dublin. 

1911. §Craig, J. [. Homelands, Park-avoiiue, Worthing. 

1884. ^BAioiB, Major P. G., C.B., F.S.S. (Pres. P, 1900 ; Council, 
1908- .) Bronte House, Lympstone, Devon. 

1906. tCraik, Sir Henry, K.C.B., LL.D., M.P. 5 a Dean’s-yard, Weat- 

minstor, S.W. 

1908. ♦Cramer, W., Ph.D., D.So. Physiological Department, The 
University, Edinburgh. 

1906. t^amp, William. Redthom, Wlialley-road, Manchester. 

1905. ♦Oranswiok, Wra. Franooys. 34 Boshof-road, Kimberley. 

1906. JCBAvnN, Henry, (Local Sec. 1906.) Clifton Green, York. 

1905. {Crawford, Mrs. A. M. Marchmont, Rosobank, near Cape Town. 

1910. ♦Crawford, O. G. S. The Grove, East Woodhay, Newbury. 

1905. {Cravrford, Professor T^wrenoe, M.A., D.Sc., F.B.S.E. South 

African College, Cape Town. 

1871. ♦Crawford, William Caldwell, M.A. 1 Ix>ok]iarton-gardens, Colin- 
ton-road, Edinburgh. 

1906. {Crawford, W. C., jun. 1 Lookharton-gardena, Colinton-road, 

Edinburgh. 

1871. ^Cbawfobd and B^loarbes, The Right Hon. the Bari of, K.T.. 

LL.D., F.B.S., F.R.A.S. 2 (^vendiah-aquare, W, ; and 
Haigh Halh Wigan. 

1890. SOrawabaw, Charles B. Eufford Lodge, Dewabnry^ 

1883. ♦Crawahaw, Edward, F.R.Q.S. 25 l^lington-parV N. « 
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1885. fCBXAK, Captain E. W., C.B., R.N., F.R.S. (Pres. E. 1903 ; OonndU 
1896-1903.) 9 Horvey-roiui, Blackheatb, S.E. 

1876. *OrewdBon, Rev. Canon George. Whitutrav, Cambridge. 

1887. .fCrewdeon, Theodore. Spun, Styall. Handforth, Manchester. 

1911. lOriok, GJeorge O.. F.O.S. British Miisoiim (Natural History), 8.W. 

1904. fCrilly. David. 7 Well-street, Paisley. 

1880. ♦Crisp, Sir Frank, B.A., LL.B., F.L.S., P.G.S. 5 Lansdowne-road, 
Netting HilU W. 

1W8. SCVocke#, J. Meadmore. Albion House, Bingloy, Yorkshire. 

1TO5. SCroft, Miss Maiy. 17 Polham-orescont, S.W. 

1390. ♦Croft, W. B,. M.A. Winohestor College. Hampshire. 

1008. fCrofte, D. G. Cadastral Survey, Nairobi, British Kaat Africa. 

1878. ♦Croke, John O’Byme, M.A. Clouncogh, Ballingarry-Laey, Co. 

limerick. 

1903. ♦Crompton, Holland. Oaklyn, Cross Oak-road, Berkhamsted. 

1901. ^Crompton, Colonel R. E., C.B., M.Inst.C.E. (Pres. O, 1901.) 

Keniiington-court, W. 

1887. JCrook, Hbnby T., M.Inst.C.E. Lancasier-avenue, Manchester. 
1898. §C^ooKX, William, B,A. (Pros. H, 1910 ; Council, 1910- .) Lang- 
ton Hotise, Charlton Kin^, Cheltenham. 

1866. SCnooKBS, Sir William, O.M., jD.So., F.R.S., V.P.C.S. (Pbbsidiont, 
1898; Pres. B, 1886; Council, J886-91.) 7 Kensington 

Park-gardens, W. 

1879. tCrookes, l2dy. 7 Kensington Park -gardens, W. 

1897. ♦Cbookshakk, E. M., M.B. Ashdown Forest, Forest Row, Sussex. 

1009. tCrosby, Rev. E. H. Lewis, B.D. 36 Rutland-sqnare, Dublin. 

1905. lOoafield, Hugh T. Walden, Coombe-road, Croydon. 

1894. ^Crosfield, Miss Margaret C. Undercroft, Heigato. 

1870. ♦CBoanBLD, William, 3 Fulwood-park, Liverjiool. 

1904. $Cros8, Professor Charles H. Maasaohusotts Tnstitnte of Technology, 

Boston, U.S.A. 

1890. JCross, E. Richard, LL.B. Harwood House, New Parks-cresoent, 
Soarboroogh. 

1905. §CroBB, Robert. 13 Moray -place, Edinburgh. 

1904.^ ♦Crossley, a, W., D.Sc., Fh.D., P.R.S., Professor of CJbemisiry 
to the Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain. 10 Crediton- 
road. West Hampstead, N.W. 

1908. ICrossley, F. W. 30 Moles worth -street, Dublin. 

1897. ♦CriMweller, Mrs. W. T. Kent Lodge, Sidcup, Kent. 

1890. ♦Crowley, l^ph Henry, M.D. Sollershott W.. Lotchworth. 

1910. {Crowiher, Dr. C., M.A. The University, Leeds. 

1910. ♦Crowther, James Arnold. St, John^s College, Cambridge. 

1911. {Crush, S. T. Care of Messrs. Yarrow A Co., Ltd., Scotstoun West, 

Glasgow. 

1883. ♦Ctlyerwell, Edward P., M.A., Professor of Education in Trinity 
College, Dublin. 

1883. tColverwell, T, J. H. litfield House, Clifton, Bristol. 

1911. {Gumming, Alexander Charles, D.Sc. Chomistry Department, 
Universitv of Edinburgh. 

1911. {Cummins, Major H. A., M.D., C.M.G., Professor of Botany in 
Univenity College, Cork. 

1898. tCnndall, J. Tndor. 1 Dean Park-orescent, Edinburgh. 

1861. ♦Cnnliffe, Edward Thomas. The Parsonage, Handforth, Manchester. 
1861. ♦Oonlifle, Peter Gibson. Duaedin, Handforth, Manohester. 

1965. tConnlngham, MQss A. 2 St. Panra-road, Cambridge, 

1882. ♦CmnnMOHAM, Iieat.-Colonel Allan, R.E., A.I.&E. 20 Essex* 
villea, lUnriogton^ W. 
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1906. JCunningham, Andrew. Earlsforry, Campground-road, Mowbray, 
South Africa. 

1911. §Cunningham, E. St. .fohu’a College, Cambridge. 

1886. tCuNNiNQHAM, J. T., B.A. Biological Laboratory, Plymouth. 

1869. tCuNNiNQHAM, RoBfiBT O., M.D., F.L.S., Profeuaor of Natural 
History in Queen’s College, Belfast. 

1883. *CuNNiNGnAM, Rev. W., D.D., D.Sc. (Pros. F, 1891, 1903.) Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 

1892. XCvnningham-Crtng, K. 11., Ji.A., F.d.S, 14 A Pvblin>s(r€e*, 
Edinburgh. 

1900. ♦Cunnington, William A., M.A., Ph.D., F.Z.8. 23 Orlando-road, 
Clapham Common, S.W. 

1908. tCurrolly, C. T., M.A., F.R.G.S. United Kmpii’o Club, 117 Picca- 
dilly, W. 

1892. ♦Currie, James, M.A., F.R.S.E. Larkheld, Wardie-road, Edin- 
burgh. 

1906. JCurrie, Dr. O. J. Manor House, Mowbray, Cape Town. 

1905. JCurrie, W. P. P.O. Box 2010, Johannesburg. 

1902. tCHjrry, Professor M., M.Inst.C.E. 6 King’s-gardons, Hove. 

1911. §Curlis, Charles. Field Ilonse, Cainseross. Stroud, Cloucewtersbire. 

1883. JCushing, Mrs. M. Rossl 3 mleo, Woodside Green, South Nor- 
wood, S.E. 

1881. §Cushing, 'J'homas, F.R.A.S. Rosslynloe, Woodsido Green, South 
Norwood, S.I5. 

1907. JCusHNY, Authur R., M.D., F.R.S., Professor of Phammeology in 

University College, Gowor-strect, W.C. 


1910. §Dakin, Dr. W. J. Tlio University, Liver jkx)1. 

1898. ♦Dalby, W. E., M.A., B.So., M.Inst.C.E. (Pros. G, 1910), Professor of 

Civil and Mechanical Engineering in the City and Guilds of 
1x>ndon Institute, Exhibition-road, S.W. 

1889. ♦Dale, Miss Elizabeth. Garth Cottage, Oxford-road, Cambridge. 

1906. §Dale, William, F.S.A., F.G.S. The Lawn, Archer’s -road, South- 

ampton. 

1907. JDAi/OiAEsir, Richard, J.P., D.L. Ashfordby Place, near Melton 

Mowbray. 

1904. ♦Dalton, J. H. C., M.D. The Plot, Adams-rood, Cambridge. 

1862. {Danby, T. W., M.A,, F.G.S. The Crouch, Seaford, Sussex. 

1905. IDaniel, Miss A. M. 3 St. John’s-terrace, Weston-super-Mare. 

1901. F., B.So. Woodberry, Oakleigh Park, N. 

1890. §Danson, F. C. Tower-buildings, Water-street, Liverpool. 

1849. ♦Danson, Joseph. Montreal, Canada. 

IH97. %Darbifikire, F. V., H.A., Ph.J>, South ^ Ka sle rn AgricidiuraK-oUege, 
Wye, Kent. 

1903. §Dar]>whiro, Dr. Otto V. Annstrong College, Newcastlo-on-Tyne, 

1904. ♦Darwin, Charles Galton. Newnham Grange, Cambridge. 

1899. ♦Darwin, Erasmus. The Orchard, Huntinj^on-road, Cambridge. 
1882. ♦Darwin, Francis, M.A., M.B., LL.D., D.^., F.R.S., KL.S. 

(President, 1908; Pres. D, 1891; Pres. K, 1904; Council, 
1882-84, 1897-1901.) 10 Madingley-rood, Cambric!^. 

1881, ♦Darwin, Sir Qborqb Howard, K.C.B., M.A., LL.D., P.R.S,, 
F.R.A.S. (President, 1905 ; Pres. A, 1886 ; Council, 1886- 
1892), Plumian Professor of Astronomy and ExMriinental 
Philosophy in the University of Cambridge. Newnham 
Grange, dambrid^ 

1906. :|:Darwin, Lady. Newimam Grange, Cambridge. 
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1878. *Darwin, lIouACE, M.A., F.R.S. The Orchard, Iluntingdon-road, 
Cambridge. 

1894. ♦Darwin, Major Leonard, F.R.G.S. (ProB. K, 1890; Council, 
• 1899-1905.) 12 Egortou-place, South Kensington, S.W. 

1882. JDarwin, W. E., B.A., F.O.S. 11 Egcrtun-placc, S.VV. 

1910. §Dauncey^Mrs. Thuraby. Lady Stowert, llcatli-road, Woybridgo. 

1908. tDavo 3 % If. 15 Victoria-road, Brighton. 

1880. *Davk!1| Henry, M.Inst.C.E. Conaways, Ewell, Suri-cy. 

1884. JDavid, A. J., B.A., LL.B. 4 I larcourt- buildings. Temple, E.C. 

1904. §Davidgo, H. T., B.Sc., Professor of Electricity in the Ordnanco 

C^Uogo, Woolwich. 

1909. JDavidson, A. R« 150 Stradbrookc-placo, Winnipeg, Canada. 

1902. ♦Davidson, S. C. Seacourt, Bangor, Co. Down. 

1910. ♦Davic,RobortC.,M.A.,B.Sc. lORuthven-streel. KeK inside, Glasgow. 
1887. ♦Davies, H. Rees. Troborth, Bangor, North Wales. 

1904. §DavieB, Henry N., F.C.S. St. Chad's, Woston-super-Mare. 

1900. IDavies, S. 11. Ryeoroft, New Earswdek, York. 

1893. *Davie8, Rev. T. Witton, B.A., Ph.D., D.D., Professor of Soniitio 
Languages in University College, Bangor, North Wales. 

1896. ♦Davies, '^omos Wilborforco, F.G.S. 41 Park-place, CordilT. 

1870. ♦Davis, A. S. St. George’s School, Roundhay, near Leeds. 

1873. ♦Davis, Alfred. 37 Ijou broke-grove, W. 

1905. JDavis, C. R. S. National Bank-buildings, Johannesburg. 

1896. ♦Davis, John Henry Grant. Tho Hawthorns, Sutton-rood, Walsall. 

1910. §Davis, John King. 2 Brockenliurst Groen-si-itiut, »jersoy, 

1906. §Davi 0 , Luther. P.O. Box 898, Johannesburg. 

1885. ♦Davis, Rev. Rudolf. Morniugton, Klmbridgc-road, Gloucester. 
1905, JDavy, Mrs. Alice Burtt. P.O. Box 434, Pretoria. 

1905. IDavy, Joseph Burtt, F.R.G.S., F.L.S. P.O. Box 434, Pretoria. 
1864. |Da WHINS, W. Boyd, D.Sc., F.RS., F.S.A., F.G S. (Pres.C, 1888 ; 

Council, 1882-88.) Fallowfield House, FallowfieUl, Man- 
chester. 

1885. ♦Dawson, Lieut. -Colonel H. P., R.A. Hartlington Hall, Burnsall, 
Skipton-in-Cravon. 

1901. ♦Dawson, P. The Acre, Maryhill, Glasgow. 

1905. :[ Dawson, I^irs. Tho Acre, Maryhill, Glasgow. 

1884. JDawson, Samuel (lA>oal Sec. 1884.) 258 University -street, 

Montreal, Canada. 

1900. §Daw8on, William Clarke. 16 Parliamont-slroot, Hull. 

1859. *Daw.son, Captain VV. G. Ahlsds Morion, near Won!<\ster. 

1909. IDay, Miss M. Edith. 290 Portage-avonuo, Wiiiniiieg, Canada. 

1900. {Deacon, M. Whittington House, near Chostcrtield. 

1909. §Dean, George, F.R.G.S. 5 WoDlsworth-mansions, Queen’s Club- 
gardens, W. 

1901. ♦Deasy, Captain H. H. P. 24 Evelyn -gardens, S.W. 

1884. ♦Debenham, Frank, F.S.S. 1 Fitzjohn’s-avenue, N.W. 

1866. t D ebus, Heinrich, Ph.D., F.R,S., F.C.S. (Pres. B, 1869 ; Council, 
1870-75.) 4 Schlangonweg, Casscl, Hessen. 

1893. ♦Dooley, K. M., M.Inst.C.E., F.G.S, Inglewood, Ijoiigerofi-avenue, 
Harpondon, Herts. 

1911. §Delahunt, C. G. Tho Municipal College, PortsTuoulh. 

1878. IDblany, Very Rev. WilUam, LKI). University College, Dublin. 
1908. *Dolf, Miss B. M. Westfield College, Hampstead, N.W, 

1907. Lisle, Mrs. Edwin. Chamwex^ Lodge, Coalvillo, lAsicestershire. 

1896. John. Tynron, Noctorum, Birkenhead. 

1902. ♦Dkndy, Arthur, D.Sc., F.R.S., F.L..S., Professor of Zoology in 

King’s College, London, W.C. 
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1908. tDennehy, W. F. 23 Leeson-paik, DubUn.1 

1889 . SDwknt, Altakd, M.Sc., P.L.8., Profewor of Biology in iihe Univer- 
sity of Sheffield. 

1905. JDenny, Q. A, 003^ Consolidated -bnlldings, Pox-stroet, Johannes- 
burg. ^ 

1909. SDont, Edward, M.A. 2 Oarlos-plaoe, W. 

1874. ^Derham, Walter, M.A., LL.M., F.O.S. Junior' Carlton Club, 
Poll Mall, S.W. 

1907. *De8oh, Cecil H., D.So., Ph.D. 9 Spring-ftardons, NoHsa Kelvinsido^ 

Gliis^ow. 

1908. §0(wpard. Miss Kathleen M. 6 Sutton Court -mansionfl, Grove Park- 

terrace, Chiswiok, W. 

1894. *Devorell, F. H. 7 Crete’s -place, Blackheaih, S.E* 

1868. ’^Dewar, Sir Jame.s, M.A., LL.D., D.So., P.R.S., P.R.S.E., V.P.C.S., 
Fullerian Professor of Chemistry in the Royal Institution, 
London, and Jacksonian Professor of Natural and Experi- 
mental Philosophy in the University of Cambridge. (Pbbsi- 
DXNT, 1902; Pres. B, 1879; Council, 1883-88.) 1 Scroopo- 

terrooe, Cambridge. 

1881. t Dewar, Lady. 1 Scroope- terrace, Cambridge. 

1884. ♦Dewar, William, M.A. Horton House, Rugby. 

1905. XDewliirst, Miss May. Pembroke. House, Oxford-road, CcichuUr, 

1901. JDick, George Handasyde. 31 Hamilton-drive, Hillhead, Glasgow. 
1908. §Di(jk8, Henry. IlaBlecourt, Horscll, Woking. 

1904. IDickson, Right Hon. Charles Scott, K.C., LL.D., M.P. Carlton 

Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 

1881. :|:Dickaon, Edmund, M.A., F.G.S. Gaughton House, Gamtang, 
R.S.O., T^ancashire. 

1887. §Dickson, H. N., D.Sc., F.R.S.E., P.R.G.S. The Lawn, Upper 

« Redlands-road, Reading. 

1902. §Diek8on, James D. Hamilton, M.A., F.R.S.E. 6 Cranmer-roait . 

Cambridge. 

1877. tDillon, James, M.Inst.C.E. 36 Dawson-street, Dublin. 

1908. JDinos, J. 8, Pyrton Hill, Watlington, 

1901. SDines, W. H., B.A., F.R.S. Pyrton Hill, Watlington. 

1000. §Divkrs, Professor Edward, M.D., D.Sc., F.R.S. (Pres. B, 1902.) 
3 Canning-place, Palace Gate, W. 

1898. ♦Dix, John William S. Hampton Lodge, Durdham Down, Clifton, 

Bristol. 

1905. §Dixey, F. A., M.A., M.D., F.R.S. Wadham College, Oxford. 

1899. ♦Dixon, A. C., D.Sc., F.R.S., Professor of Mathematics in Queen’s 

Universitv. Belfast. Hurstwood, Malone Park, Belfast. 

1874. ♦Dixon, A. E., M.D., Professor of Chemistry in University College, 
Cork. 

1900. A. Francis, So.D., Professor of Anatomy in the University 
of Dublin. 

1906. iDixon, Miss E. K. Fern Bank, St. Bees, Cumberland. 

1908. JDixon, Edward K., M.E., M.In8t.C.E. Castlebar, Co. Mayo. 

1888. JDixon, Edward T. Rocketts, Hythe, Hampshire. 

1008. ♦Dtxon, Ernbst, B.So., F.G.S. Musetun. Jermyn-street, S.W. 
1000. ♦Dixon, Lieut. -Colonel George, M.A. Fern Bank, St. Bees, Cumber- 
land. 

1879. *Dtxon, Harold B., M.A., F.R.S., F.C.S. (Pres. B, 1804), Professor 
of C!hemist^ in the Victoria University, Manohest^. 

1902. JDixon, Heniy H., D.Sc., F.ILS., Professor of Botsuy In the 

University of Dublin. Clevedon, Temple-road, ENimin. 

1008. ♦Dixon, Walter, F.ILM.S. Derwent, 30 Bel vinside-gag^tis, Qlasgo)r. 
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1907. •Dixon, Professor Walter E., F.E.S. The Museums, Cambridge. 
190^ IDixon, W. V. Scotch Quarter, Carrickfergus. 

1896. fDixon-Nuttall, F. R. Ingloholme, Ecclesion Park, Proscot. 

18^ JDobbio, James J., D.Sc., LL.D., F.R.S.. Principal of the Clovem- 
ment Laboratories, 13 Clementes Inn-passage, W.C. 

1886. SDobbin,tIieouard, Ph.D. The University, Edinburgh. 

1860. •Dobbs, Archibald Edward, M.A. Castle Dobbs, Carrickfergus, 
Antrim. 

J002. IDobbl, F. W. 2 Willowbrook, Eton, Windsor. 

190.5. {Dobson, Professor J. H. Transvaal Technical Institute, Johannes- 
burg. 

1908. {Dodd, Hon. Mr. Justice. 26 Fitzwilliam-squore, Dublin. 

1876. {Dodds, J. M. St. PeteFs College, Cambridge. 

1906. {Dodds, Dr. W. J. Valkonborg, Mowbray, Capo Colony. 

1904. {Doncaster, Leonard, M.A. King’s College, Cambridge. 

1896. {Donnan, F. E. Ardenmore-terroce, Holywood, Ireland. 

1901. {Donnan, F. Q., M.A., Ph.D., F.H.S., Professor of Physical 
Chemistry. The University, Liverpool. 

1906. {Donnan, H. Allandale, Claremont, Capo Colony. 

1905. {Donner, Arthur. Helsingfors, Finland. 

1906. §Dornan, Rev. S. S. P.O. Box 510, Bulawayo, South Rhodesia, 

South Africa. 

1863. •Doughty, Charles Montagu. 26 Grange-rood, Eastbourne. 

1909. {Douglas, A. J., M.D. City Hcidth Department, Winnipeg, Canada. 
1909. *Dougla8, James. 99 John-strool, New York, U.S A. 

1905. {Douglas-MoMillan, Mrs. A. 31 Ford-street, Jeppestown, Transvaal. 
1884. {Dove, Miss Frances. Wycombe Abbey School, Buckinghamshire. 

1903. iDow, Miss Agnes R. 81 Park -mansions, Knightsbridge, S.W. 

1884, *Dowling, D. J. Sycamore, Clive-avonue, Hostings. 

1866. *Dow8on, E. Theodore, F.R.M.S. Geldeston, near Boccles, Suffolk. 
1881, •Dowson, J. Emerson, M.Tnst.O.K. 26 Egorton -crescent, S.W. 

1892. •Dreghom, David, J.P. Greenwood, Pollokshields, Glasgow. 

1906. {Drew, H. W., M.B,, M.R.C.S. Mooollup Castle, Ballyduff, S.O., 

Co. Waterford. 

1906. •Drew, Joseph Webster, M.A., LL.M. Fashoda, Scarborough. 

1906. •Drew, Mrs. Fashoda, Scarborough. 

1908. iDroop, J. P. 11 Clevcland-gardens, Hyde Park, W. 

1893. §Dbuob, Q. C 1 .ABIDQB, M.A., F.L.S. (Local Sec. 1894.) Yardley 

L^ge, 9 Crick -road, Oxford. 

1909. •Dnigman, Julion, Ph.D., M.Sc. 117 Rue Gacluud, Briussels. 

1905. {Drury, H. P.O. Box 2306, Johannesburg. 

1906. {Drury, Mrs. H. P.O. Box 2306, Johannesburg. 

1907. {Drysdale, Charles V., J:).iSc. Northampton Institute, Clerkou- 

well, E.C. 

1892. {Du Bois, Professor Dr. H. Herwarthstrasso 4, Berlin, N.W. 

1866. •Duoix, The Right Hon. Hekby John Rbyitoids Morjcton, Earl 
of, F.R.S., P.G.S. 16 Portman-square, W. 

1870. {Duckworth, Henry, P.L.S., F.Q.S. 7 Grey Friars, Chester. 

1900. •Duckworth, W. L. H., M.D., So.D. Jesus Ollege, Cambridge. 
1895. •Duddell, WilUam, F.R.S. 47 Hans-plaoe, S.W. 

1906. {Dud^n, Gerald C., Superintendent of Agriculture for British 
West Africa. Bathurst, Gambia, British West Africa. 

1904. •Duffield, W. Geoffrey. University College, Reading. 

1890. {Dufton, S. F. Trinity Cellege, Gambri^. 

1911, fDummer, John, 86 Cottage-grove, Soifthsea. 

1909. {Duncan, D. M., M.A. 83 Spenoe-atreot, Winnipeg, Canada. 

1891. •Dunoan, Sir John, J.P. * South Wales Daily News* Office, Cardiff. 
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1910. iDunn, Rov. J. Road Hill Vicarage, Bath. 

1876. JDwnnachio, James. 48 West Kogent-stroet, Glasgow. 

1884. JDuiinington, Professor F. P. University of Virginia, Charlotlos- 

vilTo, Virginia, U.S.A. 

180.1. ^Dunstan, M. J. R., Principal of the South-Eastern Agricilltural 
College, Wye, Kent. 

1891. JDunstan, Sirs. South-Eastern Agricultural College, Wye, Kent. 

188.5. *Dunstan, Professor Wyndham, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S., V.P.C.S. 

(Pres. B, 1906 ; Council, 1905-08), Director ol the Imperial 
Institute, S.W. * 

1911. §I)iipree, Colonel Sir W. T. Craneswater. Soulhsea. 

100.5. § Dutton, (\ L O'Brien. High Commissioner’s Office, Johannesburg. 

1910. §Dutton, F. V., B.Sc. County Agricultural Lalwratorios, Rich- 

mon<l-road, Exotcr. 

1895. *Dw£rryiiousb, Artbur R., D.Sc., F.G.S. Dorancss, Dcramore 
Park, Belfast. 

1911. §I)ye, Chillies. Woodciofl.s, lA^iidori'Toud, PortHinouth. 

1885. •Dyer, Henry, M.A., D.Sc. 8 High burgh- terrace, Dowarihill, 

Glasgow. 

1805. §Dymond, Thomas S.. F.C S. Savilo Club, Piccadilly, W. 

1905. •Dyson, F. W., M.A., F.H.S. (Council, 1905-11), Astronomer Royal. 

Royal Obsoivatory, Gi<‘enwieh, S.F. 

1910. 'j Dyson, \V. Jf. Malt by Clolliory, near Rotheiham, Yorkshire. 


1905. JEarp, E. J. P.O. Box 5.38, Capo Town. 

1899. {East, W. H, Municipal School of Art, Science, and Technology, 
Dover. 

1909. •Easterbrook, C. C., M.A., M.D. Crichton Royal Institution, 
Dumfries. 

1893. ♦Ebbs, Alfred B. Northumberland alley, Fonchurch -street, E.C. 

1906. ♦Ebbs, Mrs. A. B. Tuborg, Durham -avenue, Bromley, Kent. 

1909. :|.Ecclos, J. R. (iresham’s School, Holt, Norfolk. 

J1M)3. J Eceles, W. H., D.Sc. ,37 (’hclsoa-gardens, Chelsea Bridge-road, S.W. 
1908. •Eddington, A. S., M.A., M.Sc. Royal Observatory, Grceii- 
AMch, S.E. 

1870. ♦Eddison, .John Edwin, M.D., M.R.C.S. The Lodge, Adel, Leeds. 
1858. ♦Eddy, James Ray, F.G.S. The Grange, Carleton, Skiptou. 

1911. ♦Edge, S. V. 14 Now Burlington-Htreot, W. 

1911. ♦Edgcll, Miss Beatrice. Bedford College, Baker-street, W. 

1884. ♦Edgell, Rev. R. Arnold, M.A. Beckley Rectory, East Sussex. 

1887. §EDGEWORTn, F. Y., M.A., D.C.L., F.S.S. (Pros. F, 1889 ; Council, 

1879-86, 1891-98), Professor of Political Economy in the 
University of Oxford. All Souls College, Oxford. 

1870. ♦Edmonds, F. B. 6 Clement’s Inn, W.C. 

1883. lEdmonds, William. Wiscorabo Park, Colyton, Devon. 

1888. •Edmunds, Henry. Antron, 71 Upper Tulse-hill, S.W. 

1901. *EDRn)aE.GREKN, F. W., M.D., F.R.O.S. 99 Walm-lane, Willesden 
Green, N.W. 

1899. §Ed wards, E. J., Assoc.M.Tnst.C.E. 27 West-side, Wandsworth 
Common, S.W. 

1903. ^Edwards, Mrs. Emily. Norley Grange, 73 Leyland-road, South- 
port. 

1903. lEdwords, Francis. Norley Grange, 73 Leyland-rood, Southport. 
1003. jEdworda, Miss Marion K. Norley Grange, 73 Leylana-road, 
Southport. 

1901. {Eggar, W. D. Eton College, Windsor, 
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1909. JEggerteon, Ami. 120 Emily-stroot, Winnipeg, Canada. 

1909. §Ehmnborg, G. B. 518 Winoh-lmilding, Vancouver, B.C., Canada, 

1907. ♦Elderton, \V. Palin. 74 Mount Nod-road, Stroatham, S.W. 

1890. §Elford, Percy. 115 Woodstock-road, Oxford. 

1901. §*Ello8, Miss Gertrude L , D Sc. Newnliam College, Cambridge. 

1904. t El Hot, Miss Agnes I. M. Newnharn College, Cambridge. 

1904 JElliot, R.*H. Clifton Park, Kelso, N.B. 

1904 Holme Park, Pother field, Pusser. 

1891. |Elliott| A. C , D.Se., M.Inst.C.E., Professor of Engineering in 

• University College, Cardiff, li Pla.sturttm-avenu(5, Cardiff. 

1905. lElliott, C. C , M.D. Cliuicb -square, Cape Town. 

1883. *Eluott, Edwin Bailey, M.A., F.IIS, F.R.A.S., Waynflofo 

Professor of Pure Mathematics in the University of Oxford. 
4 Bard well -road, Oxford. 

Elliott, John Fogg. El vet Hill, Durham. 

1906. *ElliH, David, D.Sc., Ph.D. 'rechnieal College, Glasgow. 

1875. *Ellis, H. D. 12 Gloucester-terrace. Hyde Park, W. 

1900. §Ellis, Herbert. 120 Regent-road, Leicastcr. 

1880. ♦Elus, John Henry. (Local Sec, 1883.) 10 'rho Croscenf, 

Plymouth. 

1891. §E11im, Miss M. A. 14 Wellinglon-squaro, Oxford. 

1900. JElmhih.st, Charles E. (Local See. 1900.) 29 Mount-vale, Yoik. 

1910. §ElfiiliirMt, Richard. Marine Biologu^il St.ilion, Mill[)ort. 

1911. ^Klphinstonc, (I. K. B. 3r» lA‘icc.slcr-s<jiiar(\ W.C. 

1911. JjKlwos, II. J., F.R.S. Colc‘.slKMirne Paik, near ( 'iH'lfenliiiin, 

1884. JEmory, Albert 11. Stamford, Connecticut. US A 
1911. §Eminett, Dr. R. Wiiiton, iA)nclon-roa<l, Poi iMiiout li. 

1869. *Eny8, John Davies. Enys, Penryn, (’ornwall. 

1862. *Esson, Willi \m, M.A., F.R.S. , F R A.S., Savllian Profes.s()r of 
Geometry in the University of Oxford. 13 Bradraoro-road, 
Oxford. 

1887. *Estoourt, Charles, F.l.C. 6 Seymour -grove, Old Trafford, Man- 
chester. 

1887. ♦Estcourt, P. A., F.C.S,, F.l.C. 5 Soyraour-grovo, Old TralTord, 
Manchester. 

1011. {Etiierton, G. H\mmond. (Local See., 1911.) Town Hall, PoHs- 
mouth. 

1897. *Evans, Lady. Britwoll, Borkhamstod, Herts. 

1889. *Evans, a. II., M.A. 9 Harvey-road, Cambridge. 

1905. tEvana, Mrs. A. H. 9 Harvey-road, Cambridge. 

1870. *Evans, Sir Arthur John, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S., F.S.A. (Pres. IT, 

1890.) Youlbury, Abingdon. 

1908. jiEvans, Rev. Henry, D.D., Commissioner of National Education, 

Ireland. Blackrock, Co. Dublin. 

1887. *Evan8, Mrs. Isabel. Hoghton Hall, Uoghton, near Preston. 

1883. *Eyans, Mrs. James C. Casowoll Lodge, Llanwrtyd Wells, South 
Wales. 

1910. *Evans, John W., D.Sc., LL.B., F.G.S. 75 Craven Park-road, 
Harlesden, N.W. 

1885. *Evan8, Percy Bagnall. The Spring, Kenilworth. 

1905. lEvans, R. O. LI. Broom Hall, Chwilog, R.S.O., Carnarvonshire. 
1905. tEvans, T. H. 9 Harvoy-rpad, Cambridge. 

1910. lErans, T. J. The University, Sheffield. 

1905. iKvans, Thomas H. P.O. Bos 1276, Johannesburg. 

1865. *Evans, William. The Spring, Kenilworth. 

1900. |Evan8, W. Banfobd, M.A. (Local Sec. 1909.) 43 Edmonton- 
•treat, Winnipeg. 
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1903. ^Evatt, E. J., M.B. 8 Kyveilog-Bireet, Cardiff. 

1902. •Everett, Percy W. Oaldande, Elstree, Hertfordshire. 

1883. {Eves, Miss Florence. Uxbridge. 

1881. JEwabt, J. Cosbab, M.D., F.R.S. (Prea. D, 1901), Professor of 
Natural History in the University of Edinburgh. 

1874. JEwabt, Sir W. Quabtus, Bart. (Local Sec. 1874.) Glenmaohan, 
Belfast. 

1876. •Ewtno, Sir James Alfbed, K.C.B., M.A., LL 1 .D., P.R.S.. F.R.S.E., 
M.Inst.G.E. (Pros. G, 1906), Director of Na^/d Ednoation, 
Admiralty, S.W. Froghole, fldenbridge, Kent. 

1903. §Ewing, Peter, F.L.S. The Fron^ Uddingston, Glasgow. 

1884. •Eyerman, John, F.Z.S. Oakhurst, Easton, Pennsylvania, U.S.A. 

1905. tEyre, Dr. G. G. Claremont, Cape Colony. 

Eyton, Charles. Hendrod House, Abingdon. 


1906. ♦Faber, George D. 14 Grosvenor-aquare, W. 

1901. *Fairgrieve, M. McCallum. 67 Great King-street, Edinburgh. 

1865. ♦Faibley, Thomas, F.R.S.E., F.C.S. 8 Newton-grove, Leeds. 

1910. § Falconer, J. D. The Idmes, Little Berkhainsted, Hertford. 

1908. J Falconer, Robert A., M.A. 44 Merrion-squaro, Dublin. 

1896. §Falk. Herman John, M.A. 'rhorshill, West Kirby, Cheshire. 

1902. §Fallaizo, E. N., B.A. Vinchelez, Chase Court-gardens, Windmill- 

hiU, Enfield. 

1907. ♦Fantham, H. B., D.So. New Museums, Cambridge. 

1902. §Faren, William. 11 Mount Charles, Belfast. 

1892. ♦Fabmeb, .1. Bbetland, M.A., F.R.S., F.L.S. (Pres. K, 1907.) 
Shirley Holms, Gerrards Cross. 

1886. tFamcombe, Joseph, J.P. Saltwood, Spencer-road, Eastbourne. 

1897. *Farn worth, Mrs. Ernest. Broadlands, Gold thorn Hill, Wolver- 

hampton. 

1904. ^Fam worth. Miss Olive. Broadlands, Goldthnni Hill, Wolver- 

hampton. 

1885. ♦Farquharson, Mrs. R. F. O. Tillydrine, Kincardine O’Neil, 
N.B. 

1905. t Farrar, Edward. P.O. Box 1242, Johannesburg. 

1903. §Faulknor, Joseph M. 17 Groat Ducie-street, Strangeways, Man- 

chester. 

1890. *Fawoett, F. B. University College, Bristol. 

1906. §Fawoett, Henry Hargreave. 20 Margaret-street, Cavendish- 

square, W. 

1900. JFawoett, j. E., J.P. (Local Sec, 1900.) Low Royd, Apperley 
Bridge, Bradford. 

1902. ♦Fawsitt, C. E., Ph.D., Professor of Chemistry in the University of 
Sydney, New South Wales. 

1911. *Fay, Mrs. A. Q. Chod worth, Rustat-road, Cambridge. 

1909. ♦Fay, Charles Ryle, M.A. Christ’s College, Cambridge. 

1900. ♦Fearnsides, Edwin G., M.A., M.B., B.So. London llospital, E. 

1901 . ♦Fearnsides, W. G., M.A., F.G.S. Sidney Sussex College, Cam- 

bridge. 

a 905. JFeilden, Colonel H. W., C.B., F.R.G.S., F.G.S. Burwash, Sussex. 
1900. ♦Fennell, William John. Deramore Drive, Belfast. 

1004. IFenton, H. J. IL, M.A., F.R.S. 19 Brookside, Ciunbridge. 

1871. •Feboubox, John, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S.E., F.S.A., F.C.S., I^feasor 
of Chemistry in the Univc^ty of Glasgow, 

1896. •Fwguson, Hon. John, C.M.Q. Naseby House, Newera Eiliya# 
Ceylon. 
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1901. $Fdrgiuoiit R. W. Mtimoipal Teohnioal School, the Gamble liiati* 
tute, St. Helens, Lancashire. 

1863. *Femie, John. Box No. 2, Hutchinson, Kansas, U.S.A. 

1910. *Ferranti, S. Z. de, M.lnBt.C.E. Grindloford, near Shefiiold. ’ 
1905. ^Ferrar, H. T., M.A., F.G.S. GeologioiU Survey of Egypt, Giza, 
• Egypt. 

1873. ^F uRRTiBMj. Sir David, M.A., M.D., LL.D., F.R.S., Professor of Neuro- 
Patnology in King’s College, London. 34 Cavendish-square, W. 
1000. tFethcmtonhaugh, Professor Edward P., B.So. 110 Betourney- 
Mxeet, Winnipeg, Canada. 

1882. fFewings, James, B.A., B.Sc. King Edward VI. Grammar School, 

Southampton. 

1807. ^eld, George Wilton, Ph.D. Room 158, State House, Boston, 
Massachusetts, U.S.A. 

1007. fFields, Professor J. C. The University, Toronto, Canada. 

1006. |Filon, L. N. G., D.Sc., F.R.S. V^a, Blenheim Park-road, Croydon. 
18^. *Finoh, Gerard B., M.A. Howes Close, Cambridge. 

1006. ^Fincham, G. H. Hopewell, Invami, Cape Colony. 

1005. §Findiav, Ale;|mnder, M.A., Ph.D., D.So., Lecturer on Physical 

Chemist^ in the University of Birmingham. 

1004. ^Findlay, J. J., Ph.D., Professor of Education in the Victoria 
Imiversity, Manchester. Kuperra, Victoria Park, Manchester. 
1002. IFinnegan, J., M.A., B.Sc. Kelvin House, Botanic-avenue, 

Belfast. 

1002. {Fisher, J. R. Craniield, Fortwilliarn Park, Belfast. 

1909. IFisher, James, K.C. 216 Portage-avenue, Winnipeg, Canada. 

1860. {Fisubb, Rev. Osmond, M.A., F.G.S. Harlton Rectory, near 
Cambridge. 

1875. •Fisher, W. W., M.A., F.C.S. 6 St. Margaret’s-road, Oxford. 

1887. •Fison, Alfred H., I).So. 47 Dartmouth-road, Willesden Green, 

N.W. 

187 1. ♦Fison, Sir Fbbdbbiok W., Bart., M. A., F.C.S. 64 Pont-street, S. W. 

1883. {Fitch, Rev. J. J. 6 Chombres-road, Southport. 

1885. •FiTzGBBAiiD, Professor Maubiob, B.A. (Local Sec. 1902.) 32 

Eglantine-avenue, Belfast. 

1804. {Fitzmaurioe, Maurice, C.M.Q., M.Inst.C.E. London County 
Council, Spring-gardens, S.W. 

1888. •FiTZPATBiOK, Rev. Thomas C., President of Queens’ College, 

Cambridge. 

1904. {Flather, J. H , M.A. Camden House, 90 Hills-road, Cambridge. 

1004. {Fleming, James. 25 Kelvmside-terrace South, Glasgow. 

1802. {Fletcher, George, F.G.S. 55 Pembroke-road, Dublin. 

1888. *Flbtcmbb, Lazabus, M.A., F.R.S., F.G.S., F.C.S. (Pres. C, 1891), 

Director of the Natural History Museum, Crom well-road, 
S.W. 35 WoodvUle-gardens, Ealing, W. 

1008. •Fletcher, W. H. B. Aldwiok Manor, Bognor, Sussex. 

1901. {Flett, J. S., M.A., D.Sc., F,R.S.E. 28 Jermyn-street, S.W. 

1006. •Fleure, H. J., D.Sc., Professor of Zoology and Geology in Uni- 

versity CoUpge, Aberystwyth. 

1005. •Flint, Rev. W., D.D. Houses of Parliament, Cape Town. 

1889. IFlower, Lady. 26 Stanhm-gardens, S.W. ^ 

1905. zFlowers, Frank. United Buildings, Foxbuigh, Johannesburg. ' 

1890. •Flux, A. W., M.A. Board of Trade, Gwydyr House, White- 

haU, S.W, J 

1877. {Foala, William. The Croft,' Madeira Park, Tunbridge Wells. 

1003. {Fbord-Keloey, W., Professor of Mathematics in the Myal Military 

Academy, Woolwich. The Shrabbery, Shooter’s HiU, S.E. , 
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11)11. JForan, Charlas. 72 EIiii-^ovo, SouUisea. 

11K)0. §L<"orl)es, (JliarliiH AlariHfokll. 14 Now-8trcet, York. 

1873. ♦Fokbks, Georob, M.A., F.R.S., F.R.S.E., M.Inst.C.E. ll Little 
Collego-stroet, Westminster, S.W. 

1883. tFoBBKs, HexSRY O., LL.D., F.Z.S., Director of MuBcums for the 
Corporation of Liverpool. The Museum, Liverpool. * 

1875. ♦Fouduam, iSir Georoe. Oclsoy, Ash well, Baldock, llorts 
1901). i Kohget, The Hon. A. E. Regina, Saskatchewan, Canada. 

1887. JFoerest, The Right Hon. Sir John, G.C.M.G., F.R.G.S., F.Q.S. 
I'ortlj, Western Australia. 

1902. *For8tor, M. 0., Ph.D., D.Sc., F.R.S. liniNM ial College of Scienje 

and Technology, S.W. 

1883. JFousyti!, A. R., M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S. (Prc.s. A, 1897, 1905 ; Council, 
1907-09.) Bolgrave-mansions, Grosveiior-gardcnH, S.W. 

1911. § Foster, F. (f. Ivydale, London*road. Portsiuoutb. 

1857. *Fostbr, Georqe* Cabby, B. A., LL.D., D.Sc., F.R.S. (General 
'rREASOBER, 1S98-1004 ; IVea. A, 1877 ; Council, 1871-76, 
1877-82). Ladywalk, Birkmansworth. 

]90S. *FoHter, .lolin Arnold. 11 Ilills-placo, Oxford Circus, W. 

1901. §Foster, T. Gregory, Ph.D., Provo.st of Uni vt^rsity College, London. 

Chcstcr-road, Northwood, Middlesex. 

191 1. JJFostkh, Sir T. Srorr, J.P. 'Jowu Hall, Fortsiiioulli. 

191 1. JiFoster, J.jidy Scott. Rraemar, St. Helen’s paraih*, SoulJisea, 

1903. JFourcado, H. G. P.O., Storms River, Humansdorp, Capo Colony. 

1905. tjFowlds, Hiram. 65 Devonshire-street., Keighley, Yorkshire. 

1909. §l<’o\vld.8, Mrs. 65 Dovunshirc-Htroct, Keighley, Yorkshii’c. 

1906. §Fowler, Oliver 11., M.H.C.S. Ashcroft House, Cirencester. 

1883. ♦Fox, Charles. The Pynoa, Warlingham on-ihc-Ildl, Surrey. 

1883. JFox, Sir Charles Douglas, M.Inst.C.E. (Pres. G, 1896.) Cross 

Keys House, 56 Moorgato street, K.(X 

1904. *Fox, Charles J. J., B.So., Ph.D., Professor of Chemistry in the 

J’residency CJollogo of Science, Poona, India. 

1901. jjFox, F. Douglas, M. A., M.Inst.C.E. 19 The Square, Kensington, W. 

1905. JFox, Mrs, F. Douglas. 19 The Square, Kensington, W. 

1883. JFox, Howard, F.G.S. Rosehill, Falmouth. 

1847. ♦Fox, Joseph Hoyland, The Clive, Wellington, Somerset. 

1900. ♦Fox, Thomas. Old Way House, Wellington, Somerset. 

1909. *Fox, Wilson IJoyd. Carmino, Falmouth. 

1908. §Foxlcy, Miss Barbara. M.A. 5 Norton Way North, lAiteliworth. 
1881. •Foxwell, Herbert S., M.A., P.S.S. (Council, 1894-97), Professor 
of Political Economy in University College, London. St. 
John's College, Cambridge. 

P.M>7. SFraine, Miss Ethel do, D.Sc., F.L.8. 27 Baigcry-road, Uitfoixl, S.J’J. 
1905. ^Frames, Henry J. Talana, St. Patrick's-avenuo, Parktown, 
Johannesburg. 

1905. :|.Frames, Mrs. Talana, St. Patriok’s-avenue, Parktown, Johannes- 
burg. 

1905. IFranoko, M. F.O. Box 1156, Johannesburg. 

1887. ♦Franklanu, Percy F., Ph.D., B.Se., F.R.S. (Pres. B, 1901), Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry in the University of Birmingham. 

1910. ♦Franklin, George, Lltt.D. Tapton Hedl, Sheffield. 

1911. §FKASEB.I)r. A.Mrarns. (Local Sec. 1911.) Town Hall, Portsmouth* 
1911. § Fraser, Mrs. A. Mcarns. C«hoyiio Ixidge, St, Ronan's-rood, Ports- 
mouth. 

1895. iFraser, Alexander. 63 Chureh-streot, Inverness. 

1885. {Fbabeb, Angus, M.A., M.D., F.C.S. (Local See. 1885.) 232 Union- 
street, Aberdeen. 
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fl06. ♦Fraseh, Miss Helen C. I., D.Sc., F.L.8., INjjMiilinonl oC Botany, 
Birkbook College, I.iondoii. 27 Lincolri’a Iim-fields, W.C. 

1871. {Fbabkb, Sir Thomas R.. M.D., F.K.S., F.R.S.E., Trofossor of 

Materia Modica and Clinical Medicine in the University of 
j IMinburgh. 12 Drumahough -gardens, Edinburgh. 

llUl. ijKnM'imin, OliviM’, B.Sf. Tlio Munii-ipal CoUage, PorlrtniouUi. 

1884. *Fbbman'M.b, The Hon. Sir C. VV., K.C.B. (Pros. F, IH92 ; Council, 

1897-1903.) 4 Lower Sloauo-stroot, S.W. 

1000. §FrencU, Floot-Surgoon A. M. Langley, Beaufoit-road, Kingston- 
• on-Thamee. 

1909. ^Freiudi, Mrs. Harriot A. Suite E, Giino’a-block, Portage-avenue, 

Winnipeg, Canada. 

1005. JFronch, Sir Somerset R, K.C.M.O. KM) Victoria Htrcct, S.W. 
1880. JFrkshfield, Douglas W.. F.H.G.S. (Pros. E, 1904.) 1 Airhc- 
gardens, Catrtpden Hill, W. 

1901. JFrew, William, Ph.D. King Jaraos-placo, Perth. 

1887. *Frios, Harold H., Ph.D. 92 Roado-stroob, New York, U.S.A. 

1908. iFritscli, Dr. F. E. 77 Cliats worth -rood, Brondesbury, N.W. 

1892, ’Frost, Edmund, M.D. Chesterfiold-road, Eastbourne. 

1882. jFrost, Edward P., J.P. West Wratting Hall, Cainbridgesliiro. 
1911. §Frost, M. E. P. H.M. Dockyard, Pfirt.sinouMi. 

1887. •Frost, Robert, B.So. 55 Kensiugtun-court, W. 

1808. }Fry, The Right Hon. Sir Edward, G.C.B., D.C.L, LL.D., F.R.S., 
F.S.A. Failand House, Failand, near Bristol. 

1905. JFry, H. P.O. Box 46, Johannesburg. 

1875. •Fry, Joseph Storra. 10 Upper Belgrave-road, Clifton, Bristol. 

1908, IFry, M. W. J., M.A, 39 Trinity (college, Dublin. 

1005. ’Fry, William, J.P., F.R.Q S. Wilton House, Merrion-road, Dublin. 

1898. JFryer, Alfred C., Ph.D. 13 Eaton-oroscont, Clifton, Bristol. 

1872. •Fuller, Rev. A. 7 Sydenliam-liill, Sydenham, S.E. 

1869, :|;Fullbb, G., M.Inst.C.E. (Local Sec, 1874.) 71 lx)xham-gardeiis, 
Kensington, W. 

1910. iOadow, H. F., Ph.D., F.R.S. Zoological liaboratory, Cambridge. 
1803. *Gainsford, W. D. Skendleby HaU, Spilsby. 

1900. §Qajjar, Professor T. K., M.A. Techno-Chemical Laboratory, near 
Qirgaum Tram Terminus, Bombay. 

1885. •Gallaway, Alexander. Dlrgarve, Aberteldy, N.B. 

1875. JGalloway, W. Cardiff. 

1887. •Galloway, W. J. The Cottage, Seymour-grove, Old Trafford, 

Blanches tor. 

1905. ^Galpin, Ernest E. Bank of Africa, Queenstown, Cape Colony. 

1888. •Gamble, J. Sykes, C.I.E., M.A., F.R.S., F.L.S. Highfield, East 

Liss, Hants. 

1911. fOarbett, Rev. C. F., M.A. The Vicarage, Fratton-road, Ports- 

mouth. 

1899. •Garoke, E. Ditton House, near Maidenhead. 

1898. {Garde, Rev. C. L. Skenfrith Vicarage, near Monmouth. 

1911, §Gardiiier, 0. L, M.A., F.G.S. 0 Paragon- parade, Cheltenham. 
1905. iGardinor, J. H. 69 Wroughton-road, Balham, S.W. 

1900. {Gardiner, J. Stant.ey, M.A.. P.R.S., Professor of Zoology and 

Comparative Anatoniv in the University of CamDridge. 
Gonville and Caius Colley, Cambridge. 

1887. {Gabdineb, Walter, M.A.,r D.Sc., F.R.S. St. Awdreys, Hilla* 
roful, Cambridge. 

1882. •Gardner, H. Dent, F.R.Q.S, Fairmead, 46 The Goffs, East- 
bourne. 
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1005. itQarliok, John. Thomibrae, Qreen Pointp Cape Town. 

1905. tOarliok, B. C. Thomibrae, Green Point, Cape Town. 

1887. *Qameit, Jeremiah. The Grange, Bromley Oom, near Bolton, 
Lanoaehire. 

1882. {Garnett, William, D.C.L. London County Counoil, Viotov^Ia Em- 

bankment, W.C. 

1883. {Qarson, J. Q., M.D. (Assist. Gbn. Sko. 1902-04.) Mooroote, 

Evorsley, Winchfiold, 

1903. {Gar&tang, A. H. 120 RoeJane, Southport. 

1903. ^Garetang, T. James, M.A. Bedalos School, Petersfield, Hamp- 
shire. 

1894. *Gabstanq, Waltkb, M.A., D.So., F.Z.S., Professor of Zoology 
in the University of Leeds. 

1874. ^Garstin, John Ribton, M.A., LL.B., M.R.I.A., F.S.A. Bragans- 
town, Costlebellingham, Ireland. 

1905. {Garthwaite, E. H. B. 8. A. Co., Bulaw^o, South Africa. 

1889. {Garwood, Professor E. J., M.A., F.Q.S. University College, 
Gower-street, W.C. 

1905. {Goskell, Miss C. J. The Uplands, Great Shelford, Cambridge. 

1905. {Gaskell, Miss M. A. The Uplands. Great Shelford, Cambri&e. 
1896. *Qaskell, Waltbr Holbrook, M.A., M.D:, LL.D., F.R.8. (ftes. I, 

1896 ; Council, 1898-1901.) The Uplands, Great Shelford, 
Cambridge. 

1906. {Gaster, Leon. 32 Victoria-street. S.W. 

1911. §Gatos, W. * Kvoning News ’ Office, Portsmouth. 

1905. {Gaughren, Right Rev. Dr. M. Dutoitspan-road, Kimberley. 

1905 '^Gearon, l^ss Susan. 55 Buckleigh-road, Streatham Common, 
S.W 

1867. {Gsikib, Sir Archibald, K.C.B., Lr.».D., D.Sc., Pres.R.S., F.R.S.E., 
F.Q.S. (President, 1892 ; Pres. C, 1867, 1871, 1899 ; Council, 
1888-1891.) Shepherd’s Down, Haslomere, Surrey. 

1871. {Gbikik, James, LL.D., D.C.L., P.R.S., F.R.S.E., F.G.S. (Pres. C, 
1889 ; Pr^. E, 1892), Murchison Professor of Geology and 
Mineralogy in the University of Edinburgh. KJlmorie, Colin* 
toti-road, Edinburgh. 

1898. {QemmiU, James F., M.A., M.D. 21 Endsleigh -gardens, Partick- 

hill, Glasgow. 

1882. *Genkse, R. W., M.A.. Professor of Mathematics in University 
CoUogo, Aberystwyth. 
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1896. ♦Jamo40u, H. Lyntcr, M.A., Pli. D. Altriston, Ewell, Surrey. 

1881. J.JamieHOti, Professor Andiow, M.Inst.C.E., F.R.8.E. 16 Ro88l3m- 

terraco, Kclvinsidc, Glasgow. 

1859. ♦Jamieson, Thomas F., LL.D., RG.S. Ellon, Aberdoensbire. 

1SS9. ♦Japp, F. R., M.A., Ph.D., LL.D„ F.R.S. (Pros. B, 1898), Professor 
of Chemistry in the University of A Iwrdeen. 

1910. ♦Japp, Henry, M.Inst.C.E. Caro of MeB.Hra, S. Pearson A Son, 
507 Fifth Avenue, Now York, U.S.A. 

1890. ♦Jarmay, Gustav, Hartford Ijodge, HarIJord, Cheshire. 

19(J3. JJarratt, j. Ernkst (I.ocal See. 1903). 10 Cam bridge-road, 

Southport. 

1904. ♦Joans, J. II., M.A., F.R.S, Woodlands, Chaucer-road, Cambridge. 

1897. t Jeffrey, E. B.A, The University, Toronto, Canada. 

1908. ♦Joiikiii, Arthur Pear«i\ F.R.Met.Soe. TYewirgio, Redruth. 

1909. ♦Jenkins, Miss Emily Vaughan. Lyceum Club, 128 Piooadilly, W. 

1903. tJonkinson, J. W. Tlio Museum, Oxford. 

1904. JJenkinson, W. VV. 0 Moorgato-street, E.C. 

1893. gJonningrt, G. E. GO Fosno-roiwl South, I^jcesler. 

1905. {Jennings, Sydney. P.O. Box 149, Johannesburg. 

1905. {Jerome, Cliarlcs. P.O. Box 83, Johannesburg. 

JcHSop, William. Overton Hall, Ashover, Chesterfield. 

1900. ♦Jevons, H. iStanley, M.A., B.Sc. Woodhill, Rhiwbeina, near 
([Cardiff. 

1007. ♦Jovons, Miss H. W. 19 Chestorford-gordons, Hampstead, N.W. 

1905. §Jeyes, Miss Gortrude, B.A. Berry mead, 6 Lichffeld-road, Kew 
Gardens. 

1905. {Jobson, J, B. P.O, Box 3341, Johannesburg. 

1909. ♦Johns, Cosmo, F.G.S., Bumgrover, Pitsmoor-road, 

Sheffield. 

1884. {Jonics^v, Alfxavusr, M.A., LL.D. 6 Prince of Walee-tenaoei 
Moul 1*001, Canada. 

1009. {Johnson, O. Kelaall, F.B.G.8. The Glen, SidmouUi, l>eyoiu 
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1865. ^Jdhnson, G. J. 30 Waterloo-street^ Birmingham. 

1800. *JoHKSON, I^OMAS, D.So., F.L.S.» Professor of Botany in the Royal 
Coll^ of Science, Dublin. 

1002. ^Johnson, Rev. W., B.A., B.So. Archbishop llolgate’s Grammar 
• School, York. 

1808. ^Johnsom W. Claude, M.Inst.C.E. Broadstono, Coleman's Hatch, 
Su&ex. 

1800. ^Johnston, Colonel Sir Ditncan A., K.C.M.G., C.B., R.E., Hon. 

Sec. R.G.S. (Pros. E, 1009.) Branksomc, Saffrons-road, 
• Eastbourne. 

1883. XJohnston, Sir //. //., O.G.M.O., K.C.B,, F.R.G.S. 27 Chester^ 

terrace. Regent's Park, N, W, 

1909. * Johnston, J. Weir, M.A. 10 I.ower Fiizwilliam-street, Dublin. 
1008. JJohnston, Swift Paine. 1 Hume-strcct, Dublin. 

1884. *Johnston, W. H. County Offices, Preston, Lancashire. 

1^6. t Johnston- La VIA, H. J., M.D., F.G.S. Beaulieu, Alpes-Maritinies, 
France. 

1909. $Jolly, Professor W. A., M.B.. D.Sc. South African College, Caiio 
Town. 


1888. tJoLY, John, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S., F.G.S. (Prefi. C, 1908), Professor 
of Geology and Mineralogy in the University of Dublin. 
Geologic^ Department, Trinity College, Dublin. 

1904. JJones, Miss E. E. Constance. Girtun College, Cambridge. 

1890. JJonbs, Rev. Edward, F.G.S. Primrose Cottage, Embsay, 

Skipton. 

1896. IJones, E. Taylor, D.Sc. University College, Bangor. 

190.3. §Jone8, Evan. Ty-Mawr, Al)erdare. 

1907. *Jono8, Mrs. Evan. 12 Hyde Park-gate, S.W. 

1887. I Jones, Francis, F.R.S.E., F.C.S. Beaufort House, Alexandra 
Park, Manchester. 

1891. ’•'Jones, Rev. Q, Habtwell,'D.D. Nutfield Rectory, Redhill, Surrey, 
1883. *Jonefl, George Oliver, M.A. Incb 3 rra House, 21 Cambridge-road, 

Waterloo, Liverpool. 

1903. VoNES, H. 0., M.A. Clare College, Cambridge. 

1905. {Jones, Miss Parnell. The Rectory, Llanddewi Skirnd, Aberga- 

venny, Monmouthshire. 

1901. {Jones, R. B., J.P. Oakley Grange, Shrewsbury. 

1002. {Jones, R. M., M.A. Royal Academical Institution, Belfast. 

1908. {Jones, R. Pugh, M.A. County School, Holyhead, Anglesey. 

1876. '•‘Jose, J. E. Ethersoll, Tarbook-rowl, Huyton, Lancashire. 

1872. {Joy, Algernon. Junior United Service Club, St. James's, S.W. 
1883. iJoyoe, Rev. A. G., B.A. St. John's Croft, Winchester. 

1886. {Joyce, Hon. Mrs. St. .Fohn’s Croft, Winohenter. 

1905. {Judd, Miss Hilda M., B.So. Berrymoad, 6 Lichfield-road, Kow. 
1870. {Judd, John Wesley, O.B., LL.D., F.R.S., F.G.S. (Pros. C, 1886 ; 

Council, 1886-92.) Orford Lodge, .30 Cumberland-rood, 
Kew. 


1903. {Julian, Hbnby Forbes. Redholmo, Braddon's Hill-road, Torquay. 
1804. {Julian, Mrs, Forbes. Redholmo, Braddon's Hill-road, Torquay. 
1005* {Juritz, Gliarlcs F., M.A., D.Sc., F.T.C., Chief of Ibe Division of 
Chemistry, Union of South Africa. Department of 
oultiye. Cape Town. 


1888. tKapp, Gisbert, M.In8t.0.E., M.InstE.E. Pen-y-Coed, Prltohatts- 
roadf Binnfiu^aiiL 

1904« {Kayser, PkoleMcvH. The Uiiivenity^ Boud* Germany. 
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1892. {Kbanis, CiiARLBS A.» Ph.D. Sir John Cai» Teohnioal Inatitutof 

Jewry-8troet» Aldgate, E.O. 

1908. §Kcoblo, Frederick, M.A., Sc.l)., ProfcHHorof Botany in UniverHity 
Col logo, Uoading. 

191 1. "'Keilli, Artlmr, KB.C.S. Uoyal College of Siirgooiifl, LincolifH tnn- 
lioldii, VV.C. 

1884. iKollogg, J. H., M.D. Battle Creek, Michigan, U.S.A. 

1908. j Kelly, Malachy. Ard Bnigh, Dalkoy, Co, Dublin. 

JtM)8. jKolly, Captain Vinoont Joseph. Montrose, Donnybrook, Co. Dublin. 
1911. §Kolly, Miss, Montrose, Mortori-road. Southsoa. ' 

1902. *Kclly, William J., J.P. 25 Oxford-stroct, Belfast. 

188.5. §KEr;riFi, J. ScoiT, LL.D., See. R.G.S., F.S.S. (Pros. E, 1897 ; 

Council, 1808- J 904.) 1 Savilo-row, W. 

1877. ♦Kelvin, Lady. Nctherhall, Largs, Ayrshire ; and 15 Eaton-placc, 
S.W. 

1887. t^emp, Harry. 55 Wilbraham-road, Chorlton cum-Hardy, Man- 
cliostor. 

1898. ♦Komp, John T., M.A. 4 Cotham-grovo, Bristol. 

1884. tKomper, Andrew C.. A.M., M.D. 101 Broadway, Cincinnati, U.S.A, 

1891. JKkisdai.i., Pkucy F., M.Sc., F.G.S., Professor of Geology in the 

Lhiiversity of Ix.iods. 

1875. JKknnkdy, Sir Alexander B. W., LL.D., F.R.S. iM.Inst.C.E. 

(Pros. G, 1891.) 1 Queen Anne-stroet, Cavenduh|-sqaAre, W. 
1897. §Kcnnedy, George, M.A., LL.D., K.C. Crown Lands Department, 
Toronto, Canada. 

1900 t Kennedy, Robert Sinclair. Glengall Ironworks, Mill wall, E. 

1908. t Kennedy, William. 40 Trinity Ck)llogo, Dublin. 

1905. *Konnorloy, W. K. P.O. Box 158, Pretoria. 

1893. §Kent, A. F. Stanley, M.A., F.L.S., F.G.8., Professor of Physiology 

in the University of Bristol. 

1001. tKcnt, G. 10 Premier-rood, Nottingham. 

1857. *Ker, Andr6 Allen Murray. Newbliss House, Newbliss, Ireland. 

1909. JKorr, Hugli L. 68 Admiral-rood, Toronto, Canada, 

1892. JKerr, j. Graham, M.A., F.R.S., Regius Professor of Zoology 

in the University of Glasgow. 

1889. IKerry, W. II. R. The Sycamores, Windermere. 

1910. §KcrHliaw, J. B. C, West Lancashire laboratory, Waterloo, Liver- 

JKX)!. 

1800. *kosselmoyor, Charles Augustus. Roseville, Vale-road, Bowdon, 
Chc^iiro, 

1809. ♦Kes.«iclineyer, William Johannes. Edelweiss Villa, Albert-road|, 
Hale, Cheshire. 

1903. JKowley, flames. Balek Papon, Koltoi, Dutch Borneo. 

1883. ♦Keynes, J. N., M.A., D.Sc., F.S.S. 6 Harvey-rood, Cambridge. 
1905. {Kidd, Professor A. Stanley. Rhodes University College, Qrahams* 
town. Capo Colony. 

1902. {Kidd, George. Groonhaven, Malone Park, Belfast. 

1900. JKidner, Henry, F.G.S. 25 Upper Rock-gardens, Brighton. 

1886. §Kidston, Robert, LL.D., F.k.S., F.R.8.E., F.G.S. 12 Clarendon- 
place, Stirling. 

1901. ♦Kiep. .1. X. 137 Wc'it Georgo-stroft, Glasgow. 

1885. ♦Kilgour, Alexander. ix)irHUm House, Cove, near' Aberdeen. 

1890. ♦Killoy, George Deane, •1.1\ Bentuther, 11 ViotdHa-rood, Waterloo^ 

Liver))ool. 

1890. tKiMMiNS, C. W., M.A., D.So. Dame Armstrong House, Harrow. 
1875. ♦Kihoh, Edward, F.LC., Professor of ChemMtry in the Koyal 
Agricultural College, Qrenoester. 
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1876. ♦Kiug> F. Ambroso. Avonside, Clifton, Bristol. 

1871. ‘^King, Rev. Herbert Poole. The Rectory, Stourton, Bath. 

1883. *King, John Godwin. Stonelands, Bast Grins tcad. 

1883. ♦King, Joseph, M.P. Sandhouse, Willey, Godaiming. 

1908. SKing, Professor Tj, A. L, M.A. St. Mungo’s College Medical 
School, Glasgow. 

1800. ♦King, Mijrvyn Kerstemon. Merchants* Hall, Bristol. 

1876. ♦King, Percy L, 2 Worcostcr-avonuc, Clifton. Bristol. 

1870. {King, William, M.Inst.C.E. 5 Boach-lawn, Waterloo, Uvorpool. 
\009. {Kingdbn, A. 197 Yale-avenue, Winnipeg, Canada. 

1903. §King.sford, H. S., M.A, 00 Clapton-common. N. E. 

1000. JKippino, Professor P. Stanlby. D.Sc., Ph.D., F.R.S. (Pres. B, 
1908.) University College, Nottingham. 

1899. ♦Kirby, Mias C. F. 8 Windsor-court, Moscow-rood, W. 

1907. §Kirby, William Forsell, F.L.S. Hilden, 40 Sutton Court road, 
Chiswick, W. 

1005. {Kirkby, Reginald G. P.O. Box 7, Piotonnaritzburg, Natal. 

1901. §Kitto, Edward. The Observatory, Falmouth. 

1886. {Knight, Captain J. Af., F.G.S. Bushwood, Wanstead, Essex. 

1906. {Knightlcy, Lady, of Fawsley. Fawsley Park. Daventry. 

1888. {Knott, trofe.saor Cahoill Q., D.Sc., F.R.S. E. 42 tfppor Gray- 
street, Edinburgh. 

1887. ♦Knott, Herbert, J.P. Sunnybank, Wilmslow, Cheshire. 

1887. ♦Knott, John F. Nant-y-Cood. Conway, North Wales. 

1906. ♦Knowles, Arthur J., B.A., M.Inst.C.E. Turf Club, Cairo, Egypt, 
1874. {Knowles, William James. Flixton-place, Ballymena, Co. Antrim. 

1902. {Knox, R. Kylb, LL.D. 1 College-gardens, Belfast. 

1876. ♦Knubley. Rev. E. P., M.A. Steeple Ashton Vicarage, Trowbridge. 
1883. {Knubley, Mrs. Steeple Ashton Vicarage, Trowbridge. 

1906. {Koenig, J. P.O. Box 272, Cam Town. 

1890. ♦Krauss, John Samuel, B.A. Stonycroft, Knutsford-road, Wilms- 
low, Cheshire. 

1888 ♦Kunz, G. F., M.A., Ph.D. Care of Messrs. Tiffany & Co., 11 Union- 
square, Now York City, U.S.A, 


1905. {Lacey, William. Champ d*Or Gold Alining Co., LuipaardsvKi, 
Transyaal. 

1903. ♦Lafontaine, Rev. H. C. do, 49 Albert-court, Kensington Gore, S. W. 

1909. {Laird, Hon. David. Indian Commission, Ottawa, Canada. 

1904. {Lake, Phi^. St. John's College, Cambridge. 

1004. iLamb, C. Q. Ely Villa, Glissoa road, Cambridge. 

1880. ^Larnb, Edmund, M.A. Borden Wood, Liphook, Hants. 

1887. {Lamb, Horaob, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S. (Pros. A, 1904), Pro- 
fessor of Pure Mathematics in the Victoria University, Man- 
chester. 6 Wilbraham-road, Fallowfield, Manchester. 

1909. tLambp J, R. 389 Oraham-avenuep Winnipeg, Canada, 

1003. iLaml^rt, Joseph. 9 Westmoreland -road, Southport. 

1893. *Lampluoh,O.W.,F.R.S.,F.O.S. (Pros. C, 1006.) 13 Beaconsfit Id- 
road, St. Albans. 

1905. {Lane, Rev. C. A. P.O. Box 326, Johannesburg. 

1898. ♦Lano, William IL, F.R.S. 2 Heaton -road, Withington, Man- 
chester. 

1906. \Tjangc., John H, Judges' Chand)trs, Kimberley, 

1886. ’LANaLBY, J. N., M.A., D.&c., F.R.S. (Pros. I, 1890 ; Council. 

1904-07), Professor of Plmiology in the University of Com* 
bridge. Trinity College, Cambndge. 

D 
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1805. tLANKKSTBB, Sir E. Ray, K.C.B., M.A., LL.D., D.So., F.R.S. 

(President, 1906 ; Pres. D, 1883 ; Counoil, 1889-90, 1894-96, 
1900-02.) 29 Thurloe-plaoe, 8.W. 

1880. ♦Lansdelt., Rov. Henky, D.D., F.R.A.S., P.R.Q.S. Morden 

College, Blockheaih, Tx>ndon, S.E. 

1884. Professor G. Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 

Boston, U.S.A, ‘ 

19H. §Lapthurn, Miss. iSt. Bernards, Grove-road South, Southsea. 

1885. JLapwortii, Charles, LL.D., F.R.S., F.G.S. (Pres. C, 1892), 

Professor of Geology and Physiography in the University 
of Birmingham. 48Prederick-road, Eagbaston, Birmingham. 

1909. §Larard, C. E., A.M.Inst.C.E. 106 Cranley-ga^ena, Musweli Hill, N. 

1887. iLarmor, Alexander. Croglands, Helen's Bay, Co. Down. 

1881. JLaumok, Sir Joseph, M. A., D.Sc., Sec.R.S. (Pres. A, 1900), Lucasian 

Professor of Mathematics in the University of Cambridge* 
St. John's College, Cambridge. 

1883. ijiTjascelles, B. P., M.A. Headland, Mount Park, Harrow. 

1870. •Latham, Baldwin, M.lnst.C.E., F.G.S. Parliament -mansions, 
Westminster, S.W. 

1911. SLattey, R. T. Royal Naval College, Dartmouth. 

1900. JUiuder, Alexander, Lecturer in Agricultural Chemistry in the 

£^n burgh and East of Scotland Collogo of Agriculture, 
Edinburgh. 

P.Hl. §Lauiio, Miss C. Jj, 1 Vitloria-\^olk, Chcltonliam. 

1892. JIjAurte, Malcolm, B.A., D.Sc., F.L.S. School of Medicine, Sur- 
geons' Hall, Edinburgh. 

1883. t Laurie, Lieu t. -General. 47 Porohester-torraoe, W. 

1907. *Laurio, Robert Douglas. Department of Zoology, The University, 

Liverjmol. 

1870. •liSW, Channoll. Hsham Dene, Torquay. 

1906. J Lawrence, Mias M. Koedean School, near Brighton. 

1911. •Lawson, A. Anstiuther, D.Sc., F.R.S.E., F.L.S The University, 
Gla.sgow. 

1908. §l..awson, H. S., B.A. Harlien, Compton-ioad, Wolverhampton. 
1008. Jl^awson, William, LL.D. 27 Up|^r Fitz william -street, Dublin. 

1888. JTjvyard, Miss Nina F., F.LS. Rookwood, Fonnereau-road, Ipswich. 

1883. •l.oach, Cliarloa Catterall. Seghill, Northumberland. 

1894. ♦Leahy, A. H., M.A , Professor of Mathematics in the University of 

Shofticld. 92 Ashdell-road, Sheffield. 

1905. Jlicake, E, 0. 6 Harrison -street, Johannesburg. 

1901. •I.iOan, George, B.So. 15 Park-terraoe, Glasgow. 

1904. ♦lioathom, J. G. St. John's College, Cambridge. 

1884. •Leavitt, Erasmus Darwin. 2 Central-square, Cambridg6por(>, 

Massachusetts, U.S.A. 

1872. JLbbuur, G. A., M.A., D.Sc.. Professor of Geology in Iho Armstrong 
Collogo of Science, Newoastle-on-Tyne. 

1910. §Lobour, Miss M. V., M.Sc. Zoological Department, The University, 

locds. 

1895. •Ledger, Rev. Edmund. Protea, Doods-road, Reigate. 

1907. I Lee, Mrs. Barton. 126 Mile End-lane, Stockport. 

1910. •Lee, Ernest. 2 Claughton-strect, Burnley, Lancashire. 

1896. §[x$e, Rev. H. J. Barton. 126 Milo End-lane, Stockport. 

1909. §Lee, I. L. Care of Messrs. Harris, Winthrop, & Co., 24 Throg- 

morton-street, E.O. 

•1909. fLee, Rev. J. W., D.D. 6068 Washington-avenue, St. Louis, 
Missouri, U.S.A. 

1894. •lioo, Mrs. W. Ashdown House, Forest Row, Sussex. 
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1884. *Leeoh» Sir Boedin T. Oak Mount* Timperley* Cheshire. 

1909. ILeeming* J. H.* M.D. 406 Devon-oourt* Winnipeg* Canada. 

1905. jLeos* Mrs. A. P. Care of Dr. Norris Wolfenden, 76 Wimpole- 

Btreet, W. 

1892. *Lbbs, Chablbs H., D.So., F.R.S., Profossor of Physics in the 
* East London College, Milo End. Groouacros, Woodside-rond, 
Woodford Green, E»aex, 

1886. *lieeB* Lawrence W. Old Ivy House* Tettenhall* Wolverhampton. 

1906. tlioes, Robert. Victoria-stroet, Fraserburgh. 

1906. fLeeB*4l. Wilfrid. Pigg’s Peak Development Co., Swaziland* South 
Africa. 

1889. *Lee6on* John Rudd, M.D.* C.M., F.L.S., F.G.S. Clifden House, 

Twickenham* Middlesex. 

1906. ILeetham, Sidney. Elm Bank* York. 

1905. W. A. P.O. Box 1621* Cape Town. 

1911. ILbqoatt, W. G. (Local Trbasuker, 1912.) Bank of Scotland. 
Dundee. • 

1012. §Legge, James G., Municipal Buildings, Liverpool. 

1910. §Leigh, H. S. Brentwood* Worsley* near Manchester. 

1891. fLeigh* W. W. Glyn Bargood, Trehorris, R.S.O., Glamorganshire. 

1903. tLeigbtou* G. R., M.D., F.R.S.E., Professor of Pathology in the 
Royal Veterinary College, Edinburgh. 

1906. jiLeiper, Robert T., M.B., F.Z.S. London School of Tropical 

Medicine, Royal Albert Dock, E. 

1005. (Leitcb, Donald. P.O. Box 1703* Johannesburg. 

1882. §Lemon, Sir James* M.Inst.C.E.* F.G.S. 11 The Avenue, South- 
ampton. 

1903. ♦Lempfert, R. G. K., M.A. 60 Sydnoy-stroct, S.W. 

1908, lliOntaigne, Johm 42 Merrion-squans Dublin. - 

1887, •Leon, John T. Elmwood, Grove-road, Soutlisea. 

1901. fLBONABD, J. H., B.So. 13 Guntorstone-rood, West Kensington, W. 
1906. tLeonard, Right Rev. Bishop John. St. Mary’s, Cape Town. 

1890. •Ixjster, Joseph Henry. 5 Grange-drive, Monton Green, Mnnehaster. 

1904. *Le Sueur, H. R.* D.Sc. Chemical I..aboratory, St Thonms’.s 

Hospital, S.E. 

1000, JLetts, Professor E. A., D.Sc,, F.R.S.E. Queen’s College, Belfast. 
1896. JLever, Sir W. II., Bart. Thornton Manor, Thornton Hough, 
Cheshin;. 

1905. tLevin, Benjamin. P.O. Box 74, Cape Town. 

1887. *Iievin8tein, Ivan. Hawkesmoor, Fallowheld, Manchester. 

1803. *Lbwbs, Vivian B., F.C.S., Professor of Chemistry in tire Royal 
Naval College, Greenwich, S.E. 

1006. {I^win, J. B. Dimcan’s-ohambers, Shortroarket-street, Cape Town. 

1904. •Lewis* Mrs. Agnes S.* LL.D. Castle Brae, Chesterton -lane, Cam- 

bridge. 

1870 |Lbwj8, Alfbbd Lionel. 35 Beddington-gardens, Wa]lii.gton, 

Sumv. 

1891. ]:Lewis* Professor D. Morgan, M.A. University College, Aberjnrtwth. 

1899. ILewis* Professor E. P. University of California, Berkeley, U.S.A. 

1905. JliewiB, F. S., M.A. South African Public Library, Cape Town. 
1910. §Lbwi8, Francis J.* D.So., F.US. The University, Liverinrol. 

1904. iLewis* Hugh. Qlanafrau, Newtown, Montgomeryshire, 

1910. •Lewis, T. 0. West Home, West-rood, Cambridge. 

1911, fliewis, W. Garmoyle, Baligor, Co. Down. 

1908, zLewkowitsoh* Dr. J, 71 PViory-road, N.W. 

1900. fliddiard* James Edward* F.R.G.S. Rodborough^Orange* Boiim0^ 

mouth. ^ J 

dS 
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1008. ILillv, W. E., M.A.» Sc.D. 39 Trinity College, Dublin. 

1904. X^ink, Charles W. 14 Chichester-road, Croydon. 

1898. §Lippinoott, R. C. Cann. Over Court, near Bristol. 

1895. *LiSTBR,The Right Hon. Lord, O.M., P.R.C.S., D.C.L., D.So., F.R.S. 

(Pbesident, 1896.) 12 Park-crescent, Portland-place, 

1888. (Lister, J. J., M.A., F.R.S. (Pres. D, 1006.) St. John's College, 
Cambridge. ' ** 

1801. *LivEiNa, G. D.,**M.A., F.R.S. (Pros. B, 1882; Council 1888-05; 

Local Sec. 1862.) Newnham, Cambridge. 

1870. *LivERSiDaE, ARoaiBALO, M.A., F.R.S., F.O.S., F.Q.S., F.R.O.S.’' 

frJ ' Homton Cottage, Homton-street, Kensington, W. 

1002. $L1ewellyn, Evan. Working Men’s Institute and Hall, Bfaenavon. 

1909. §Lloyd, George C., Secretary of the Iron and Steel Institute. 28 

Victoria-stroot, S.W. 

1903. (Lloyd, Godfrey I. H. The University of Toronto, Canada. 

1854. •Lobley, j. Logan, F.G.S., F.R.G.S. 36 Palace-street, Bucking- 
ham Gate, S.W. 

1892. (Loch, C. S., D.C.Ti. Denison House, Vaiixhall Bridge-road, S.VV. 

1905. JIxKjhrana, Miss T. 8 Princo's-gardena, Dowanhill, Glasgow. 

1904. (Lock, Rev. J. B. Horschel House, Cambridge. 

1863. (Lockyer, Sir J. Norman, K.C.B.,LL.D., D.So.,F.R.S. (President, 
1903 ; Council. 1871-70, 1901-02.) 16 Penywern-road, S.W. 

1902. ♦Tiockyer, Lady. 16 Penywcrn-road, S.W. 

1900. SIjOOKYER, W. j. S , Ph.D. 16 Pen;^ern-road, S.W. 

1886. •Lodge, Alfred, M.A. The Croft, To perharow- road. Godaiming 
1875. •Lodge, Sir Oliver J„ D.Sc , LL.D., F.R.S. (Pros. A, 189) ; 

Council, 1801-97, 1899-1903), Principal of the University o: 
Birmingham. 

1804. ♦/Wflpr, Oliver W. F, 17 Iltiskin-luildings, Westminster, S.W» 

1899. §Loncq, Emile. 0 Rue de la Plaine, I^ion, Aisne, France. 

1902. fl-ONDONDERBY, The Marquess of, K.O. Londonderry House. 

Park-lane, W. 

1903. (Long, Frederick. Tlie Close, NoiMrirh. 

1906. (Long, W. F. City Engineer’s Office, Cape Town. 

1883. •rx)ng, William. Thelwall Heys, near Warrington. 

1910. *Londgoa, G. A. Pleasley, Mansfield. 

1904. ♦Longden, J. A., M.InstC.E. Stanton-bv-Dale, Nottingham. 

1905. (Longden, Mrs. J. B. Stanton-by-Dale, Nottingham. 

1898. •Longfield, Miss Gertrude. Belmont, High Halstow, Rochester. 

1901. •Longstaff, Frederick V., F.R.G.S. Ridgelands, Wimbledon, Surrey, 
1875. ♦Longstaff, George Blundell, M.A., M.D., F.C.S., P.S.S. liighlondi. 

Putney Heath, S.W. 

1 872. •Longstaff, J Jewellyn Wood, F.R.G.S. Ridgelands, Wimbledon, S.W, 
1881. •Longstaff, Mrs. Lf. W. Ridgelands, Wimbledon, S.W. 

1899. ♦Ix)ng8taff, Tom Q., ^I.A , M.D. Ridgelands, WimbMon, S.W. ' 
1903. (Loton, John, M.A. 23 Ilawkshead-street, Southport. 

1897. (Loudon, James, LL.D., President of the Univorsity of Toronto, 
Canada. 

1883. •Louis, D. A., F.G.S., F.T.a 123 Pall Mall, S.W. 

1896. f Louis, llo^, D.Sc., lhx>f6B8or of Mining in the Armstrong College 

of Science, NowcosUe-on-Tyne. 

1887. •Love, A. E. H., M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S. (Pres. A, 1007), Professor 

of Natural Philosophy in the University of Oxford. 34 St. 
Margarot’s-road, Oxford. 

18S0. •Love, E. F. J.,M.A, D.Sc. The University, Melbourne, Australia, 

1 X)4. •Love, J. B. Ouilands, Devonport. 

1876* •Love, James, F.R.A.S., F.G.S., F.Z.S, 33 Clamicarde-gardens, W« 
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1906. JLoTodav, Professor T. South African College, Capo Town. 

1908. fLow, Alozandor. M.A., M.B. The University, Aberdeen. 

1909. {Low, David, M.D. 1927 Scarth-street, Kegina, Saskatchewan, 

Canada. 

1882L {Lowdell, Sydney Poole. Baldwin's Hill. East Qrinstead, Sussex. 
1891. iLowdon, John. St. Hilda's, Barry, Glamorgan. 

1885. *Lowe, Arthur C. W. Qosfiold Hall, Halstead, Essex. 

1905. |Lowe, E. C. Chamber of Trade, Johannesburg. 

1886. ^Lowe, John Hrfindor, B.So., M.Inst.C.E. Spondon, Derbphire. 
•1894. {Lowlnthal. Miss Nellie. Woodside, Egerton, Huddersfield. 

1903. ♦Tx)wrt, Dr. T. Martin. 130 Ilorsefer^-road, S.W. 

1901. *Lucas, Keith. Trinity College, Cambrige. 

1891. ♦Lucovich, Count A. Tyn-yjparc, Whitchurch, near Cardiff. 

1906. §Ludlam, Ernest Bowman. College Gate, 32 College-road, Clifton, 

Bristol. 

1860. ♦Lund, Charles. Ilkley, Yorkshire. 

1860. *Lundie, Cornelius. 32 Newport-road, Cardiff. 

1906. }Lunnou, F. J. P.O. Box 400, Pretoria. 

1883. ♦Lupton, Arnold, M.P., M.InstC.E., F.G.S. 7 Victoria-street, S.W. 
1874. *Lupton, Sydnky, M.A. (Local Sec. 1890.) 102 Park-street, 

Grosvenor-squaro, W. 

1898. ILuxmooro, Dr. C. M., F.I.C., 19 Disraeli-gardens, Putney, S.W, 

1903. xL 3 rddon, Ernest H. Lis vane, near Cardiff. 

1884 {Lyman, H. H. 384 St. Panl-ntreot, Montreal, Canada. 

1907. ♦Lyons, Captain Henry George, D.Sc., F.R.S. 6 Heethviow- 

gardens, lloehampton, S.W. 

1908. {Lyster, George H. 34 Dawson-stroet, Dublin. 

1908. {Lyster, Thomas W., M.A. National Library of Ireland, Kildare- 
street, Dublin. 

1905. {Maberly, Dr. John. Shirley House, Woodstock, Capo Colony, 

1868. {Macauste^ Alexander, M.A., M.D., F.R.S, (Pres. 11, 1892 ; 

Council, 1901-00), Professor of Anatomy in the University ot 
Cambridge. Torrisdalo, Cambridge. 

1878. {MacAhstbe, Sir Donald, K.C.B., M.A., M.D., LL.D., B.Sc., 

Principal of the University of Glasgow. 

1904. jMacalister, Miss M. A. Hf. Torrisdalo, Cambridge. 

1908. {Macallan, J., F.LC., F.R.S.E. 3 Rutland-tcrruco, Clontarf, Co, 

Dublin. 

1896. {Macallum, Professor A, B., Ph.D., D.Sc., F.R.S. (Pres. I, 1910 ; 
Local Sec. 1897.) 69 St. Gcorgo-streot, Toronto, Canada. 

1879. |Mao Andrew, James J., F.L.S. Lukosland, 1 vybridge. South Devon. 

1883. {MaoAndrew, Mrs. J. J. Lukesland, Ivybridge, South Devon. 

1909. {MaoArthur, J. A., M.D. Canada Life Building, Winnipeg, Canada. 
1896. ♦Macaulay, F. S., M.A. ID Dewhurst-rood, W. 

1904. ♦Macaulay, W. H. King's College, Cambridge. 

1896, {MaoBridb, Professor R W., M. A., D.Sc., F.R.S. Imjjerial College of 
Science and Technology, S.W. 

1002. ♦Maooall, W. T., M.So. Te^nioal College, Sunderland. 

1886. {MaoCarthy, Rev. E. F. M., M.A, 60 Harbome-road, Edgliaston, 

Birmi^ham. 

1908. {McCarthy, Edward Valentino, J.P. Ardmonagh House, Glen brook, 
Co. Cork. 

1009, {McCarthy, J. H. Public Library, Winnipeg, Canada. 

1884. ♦McCarthy, J. J., M.D. 11 Welungton-road, Dublin. 

1887. ♦McCarthy, James. 1 Sydney-plaoo, Bath. 

1904. {McClean, Frank Kennedy. Busthall House, Tunbridge Wells. 
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11K)2. {Moaelland, J. A., M.A., JF.R.S., Professor of Physics in University 
College, Dublin. 

1906. IMcClure, Rev. E. 80 Ecoleston-squaro, S.W. 

1878. ^M‘Coma 8 , Henry. 12 Elgin-road, DubUn. 

1908. §McCombio, Hamilton, M.A., Ph.D. The University, Birmingham. 
11K)1. *MacConkoy, Alfred. Queonsborry Lodge, Elstree, Herts. 

1905. ^McConnell, 1). E. Montrose-aveiiue, Orange/Jeht, Oape Town. 
1901. tMaoCormao, J. M., M.D. 31 Victoria-place, Belfast. 

1901. JMcCrae, .lohn, Ph.D. 7 Kirkioe- gardens, Glasgow. i 

1905. §McCulloch, Principal J. 1). Free College, Edinburgh. 

1904. fMcOullooh, Major T., R.A. 68 Victoria-street, S.W. 

1 909. ^MaoDonald, Muss Eleanor. Fort Qu* Apiwlle, Siuskatohewan , Canadii . 

1904. JMaodonald. H. M., M.A., F.R.S., Professor of Mathematios in the 

University of Aberdeen. 

1906. t McDonald, J. Q. P.O. Box 67, Bulawayo. 

1900. ^MacDonald, J. Ranusay, M.P. 3 Lincoln’s Inn- 6 elds, W.C. 

1905. §Maci)onalt), J. S., B.A. (Pres. 1, 1911), Professor of Physiology in 

the Uiiiversity ol *Shotlield. 

18^4. •Macflonald, Sir W. t 449Shorbri)oko-8trt'et West, Montreal, Canada. 
1909. {MaoDonell, John, M.D. Portage-avenue, Winnipeg. Canada, 

1909. *MaoDougall, R. Stewart. The University, Edinburgh. 

1912. §MoI)ougall, Dr. W. Woo<lscnd, Foxcombe Hill, near Oxfortl. 

1908. •[McEweii, Walter, J.P. Floworbaiik, New'ton Stewart, Scotland. 
1897. JMcEweii, William C. 9 South diarlotto-street, Edinburgh. 

1881. jMacfarlano, Alexander, D.So„ F.R.S.E. 317 Victoria-avenue, 

Giiatham, Ontario, Canada. 

1906. §MrFarlaiie, J otin, M. A. 30 Parsooago-road, Withington, Manchester. 

1885. jMacfarlano, J. M., D.Sc., P.R.S.E., Profe.ssor of Biology in the 

University of Pemisylvania, I^ovnadowue, Delaware Co., Penn- 
sylvania, U.S.A. 

1905. tMacfarlone, T, J, M. P.O. Box 1198, Johannesburg. 

1901. t^aefee, John. 5 Greenlaw- terrace, Paisley. 

1909. JMoogachon, A. F. D. 281 River-avenue, Winnipeg, Canada. 

1888. tMacGeorge, James. 8 Matheson-road, Kensington, W. 

1908. :IMoGkath, Sir Josepu, LT 4 .D. (Local See. 1908.) Royal University 
of Ireland, Dublin. 

1908. §MacGregor, Charles, Training Centre, Charlotte-street, Aberdeen. 

1906. JMacgkkgoji, D. H., M.A. Trinity College, Cambridge. 

1884. *MAoGBEaon, James Gordon, M.A., D.So., P.R.S., F.R.S.E., Pro- 
fessor of Natural Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh. 

1902. ^Mcllroy, Archibald. Glen vale, Dnimbo, Lasbum, Ireland. 

1005. fMacindoe, Flowordue. 23 Saratoga-avenue, Johannesburg. 

1867. *McTNTOHn. W. C., M.D., LL.D.. BVR.S., F.R.S.E., F.L.S. (Pres. D, 

1885), Professor of Natural History in the University of 
St. Andrews. 2 Abbotsford-orescent, St. Andrews, N.B. 

1009. JMcIntyre, Alexander. 142 Maryland-avonue, Winnipeg, Canada. 
1009. iMolntyre, Daniel. School Board Offices, Winnipeg, Caniula. 

1909. ^Molntyre, W. A. 339 Kennec^-stroet, Winnipeg, Canada. 

1884. JMaoKay, A. H., B.Sc., LL.D., Superintendent of Education. 
Education Office, Halifax, Nova Scotia, C^ada. 

1886. JMaokay, John Yule, M.D., LL.D., Prinoi|^ of and Professor of 

Anatomy in University College, Dundee. 

1908. IMoKay, William, J.P. CSifford-dhambers, York. 

1909. fMoKee, Dr. E. S. Grand and Nassau-streots, CUnoinnati, U.S.A« 
1873. fMoKENDBiOR, John O., M.D , LL.D., F.R.S., F.R.S.E. (Free. 1, 

1001 ; Council, 1903-09), Ehneritua Professor of Physiology 
in the University of Glasgow. Maxiebum, StonehaYsn, N.B. 
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1909. tJlioKenty, D. E. 104 Coloiiy-streot, Winnipeg, Canada. 

1905. t^<^Kenzie, A. R. P.O. Box 214, Capo Town. 

1905. ^Maokenzie, Hector. Standard Bank of South Africa, Capo 
Town. 

1897. I^MoKenzie, John J. 61 Madison-avonue, Toronto, Canada. 

1910. * tMaokenzie, K. J. J., M.A. 10 Richmond-rood, Cambridge. 

1909. §&laoKowe, Kenneth. Royal Alexandra Hotel, Winnii)eg, Canada, 
1901. ^Mackenzie, Thoniiis Brown. Netherby, Monso-road, Motherwell, 
. N.B. 

1872. '*'Maokiy, J. A. Unit<id University Club, Pall Mall Eaet, S.W. 

1901. tMaokie, William, M.D. 1.3 North-street, Elgin. 

1887. {Mackinder, H. J., M.A., M.P., F.R.G.S. (Pres. E, 1895 ; Council, 
1904-1905.) 243 St. James’s-court, Buckingham -gate, S.W, 

1911. §Mackinnon, MIhh B. L. 302 BlaokiuHs-road. Dundee. 

1893. ’MoLaren, Mrs. E. L. Colby, M.B., Ch.B. 133 Tettenhall-road, 
Wolverhampton. 

1901. {Maolarcn, J. Malcolm. Royal Colonial Institute, Northumber* 
land Avenue, W.C. 

1905. IMoLaren, Thomas. P.O. Box 1034, Johannesburg. 

1901. jMaclay, William. Thom wood, lAngside, Glasgow. 

1901, {McLean. Angus, B.Se- Harvale. Meikleriggs, Paisley, 

1892. *Maolkan, Magnus, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S.HL (Local Sec. 1901), Pro- 
fessor of Electrical Engineering, Technical College, Glasgow. 
1909. {MaoLean, Neil Bruco. 24 llitchoock Hall, The University, Chicago, 
U.S.A. 

1908. {McLennan, J, C., Profeasor of PhysicJj in tho University of 

Toronto, Canada. 

1868. §MoLeoo, Hkbbbbt, F.R.S. (Pros. B, 1892 ; Council, 1885-90.) 
37 Montague -road, Richmond, Surrey. 

1909. IMaoLood, M. H. C.N.R. Depot, Winnipeg, Canada. 

1883. {MaoMahon, Major Percy A., R.A., D.So., F.R.S. (General 
Seobktaby, 1902- ; Pros. A, 1901 ; Council, 1898-1902.) 

27 Evelyn-mansions, Carlisle- place, S.W. 

1909. {McMillan, The Hon. Sir Daniel H., K.C.M.G. Government. 
House, Winnipeg, Canada. 

1902. {McMordio, Robert J. Cabin Hill, Knock, 'Cu. Down. 

1905. {MaoNay, Arthur. Capo Government Railway Offices, Do Aar, 
Cape Colony. 

1878. IMaenie, George. 59 Bolton-streot, Dublin. 

1905. iMaophail, Dr. S. Ruth^ord. Rowditch, Derby. 

1909. tMaoPhail, W. M. P.O. Box 88, Winnipeg, Canada. 

1905. iMaorao, Harold J. P.O. Box 817, Johannesburg. 

1907. iMaorosty, Henry W. 29 Horvoy-road, Blackheath, S.E. 

1906. {Maoturk, G. W. B. 15 Bowlal ley -lane, Hull. 

1908. IMoVittie, R. B., M.D. 62 Filzwilliam-square North, Dublin. 

1908. iMo Walter, J. C., M.D., M.A, 19 North Earl -street, l^blia 
1902. {MoWeeney, Professor E. J., M.D. 84 St. StepheA's-green, Dublin. 

1910. |Mo William, Andrew, Professor of Metallurgy in the University of 

ShefBeld. 

1908. {Madden, Rt. Hon. Mr. Justice. Nuiley, Booteratown, Dublin. 
1005. IMagenis, Lady Louisa. 34 Lennox -gardens, S.W. 

1009, xlCagnns, Laurie, M.A. 12 Westboume-terraoe, W, 

1875. *MAOznas, Sir Philip, B.Sd., B.A., M.P. (Pres. L, 1007). 1601oucee- 
ter-terraoe, Hyde Pad(, W. 

1908. ^Magsoiit Egbert H. Westnrinster College, Horseferry-road, S.W. 
1007. Davla. Chrfl Sfurvioe Commission, Burllngton-gardens, W, 

1908. *Makower, W. The University, Monchestor. 
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1857. t^lALLST, John Wiluam, Ph.D., M.D., F.R.S., F.C.S., ProfeBsor of 
Chemistry in the University of Virginia, Albemarle Co., U.S. A. 

1905. IMaltby, Lieutenant O R., R.N. 64 8t. Georgo’s-sauare, S.W. 
1897. iManc®, Sir H. C, Old Woodbury, Sandy, Bedfordshire. 

1903. tManifold, C. C. 16 St. James’s-sqaaro, S.W. ^ 

1903. IManning, D. W., F.R.O.S. Roydon, Rosobank, Cape Town. 

1894. ^Manning, Percy, M.A., F.S.A. Watford, Herts. 

1887. •March, Henry Colloy, M.D., F.S.A. Portesham, Borohester, 
Dorsetshire. 

1902. •Mabchant. Dr. E. W. The University, Liverpool. 

1808. *Mardon, Ilebor. 2 Litfiold plaoe, Clifton, Bristol. 

1911. •Marett. R. R. Kxeter (bllege, Oxford. 

1900. IMargorison, Samuel. Calvorley Ijodgo, near Tioods. 

1864. ^Mabkham, Sir Clements R., K.C.B., F.R.S., F.R.Q.S., F.S.A. 

(Pros. E. 1879; Council, 1803-90.) 21 Eccleston-square, S.W. 

1906. §Marks, Samuel. P.O. Box 370. Pretoria. 

1905. iMarloth, R., M.A., Ph.D. P.O. Box 359, Cape Town. 

1881. •Mark, J. E., M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S., F.G.S. (tfres. C, 1896 ; Council, 
1896-1002, 1910- .) St. John's College, Cambrid^ 

1903. ^Marriott, William. Royal Meteorological Society, 70 Viotoria- 

street, S.W. 

1892. •Marsden-Smedley, J. B, Lea Green, Cromford, Derbyshire. 

1883. •Marsh, Hennr Carpenter. 3 Lower James-street, Golden- 

• square. W 

1887. {Marsh. J. E., M.A., F.R.S. UniversiW Museum, Oxford. 

1889. •Marshall, Alfred, M.A., LL.D., D.So. (Pres. F, 1890.) Balliol 
Croft, Madinglev-road, Cambridge. 

1904. {Marshall, F. H. .A. Ilniversity of Edinburgh. 

1905. §Marshall, G, A. K. 6 Chester-plaoe, Hyde Park-square, W. 

1892. SMarshall, Hugh, D.Sc., F.R.S., P.R.S.E., Professor of CSiemistry 
in University College, Dundee. 

1901. {Marshall, Robert . 97 Wellington -street, Glasgow. 

1886. •MAB8nALL,WiLLiAM Baylry, M.Inst.C.E. Imperial Hotel, Malvern. 

1907. {Marston, Rolxirt. 14 Ashleigh-road, lieicester. 

1899. §Martin, Miss A. M. Park View, 32 Bayham-road, Sevenoaks. 

1911. JMABTrN, Charles James, M.B., D.Sc., F.R.S. Lister Institute, 

Chelsea -gardens, S.W. 

1905. {Martin, John. P.O. Box 217, Germiston, Transvaal. 

1884. §Martin, N. H., J.P., F.H.S.E., F.L.S, Ravenswe^, Low Fell, 

Gateshead. 

1889. •Martin, Thomas Tlcnry, Assoc.M.InBt.C.£. Windermere, Mount 
Pleasant- rood, Hastings. 

1912. §.VIartin, W’. H. Blyth. (liorAL Secretary, 1012.) City Chambers, 

Dundee. 

1011. $Marli ulell, E. W.. M.A. Royal Anthroj)ologica] Institute, 60 Great 
Russel I -sti'eot, W.fJ. 

1905 {Marwick, J. S. P.O. Box 1166. Johannesburg. 

1005, {Marx, Mrs. Charles. Shabano, Robinson-street, Belgravia, South 
Africa. 

1007. {MaseOeld, J. R. B., M.A. RoBohill, Cheadle, Staffordshire. 

1906. •Mason, Justice A. W. Supreme Court, Pretoria. 

1803. •Mason, Thomas. Enderleigh, Alexandra Park, Nottingham. 

1891. •Massey, William H., M.Inst.C.E. Twyford, R.S.O., Brnkshire. 
1886. {Masson, David Orme, D.Sc., F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry in the 
University of Melbourne. 

1010. SMosson, Irvine, M.Sc, 11 (Thoster-streot, Edinburgh, 

1905. §Massy, Miss Mary. 3 Carlton -place, Teignmoutb, I^von. ' 
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1 001. *Mather, G. R. Boxlea, Wellingborough. 

1910. ^Mather, Thomas, F.R.vS., Professor of Kleetrieal Kngincering in the 

City and Guilds of Ixindon Institute, Kxhibition'road, H.W. 
1887. *Mathpr, Right Hon. Sir William, M.Imit.C.E. Salford Iron Works, 
> Manchester. 

1009. IMathers, Mr. Justioe. 16 Kdmonton-street, Winnipeg, Canada. 
lOOS. iMatheson, Sir R. E., LL.!). Chorlemont House, Rutland-square, 
Dublin. 

1005. ^Mathew, Alfred Harheld. P.O. Box 242. Cape Town. 

1894. JMATiifwfl, Q. B., M.A., F.R.S. 10 Menai View, Bangor, North 
Wales. 

1902. tMatloy, C. A.. D.Sp. Morninghide. Iv^inonl -marl, Sutton, Surrey. 

1904. ^MatthowB, D. .1. The laboratory. Citadel Hill, Plymouth. 

1906. tMatthows, J. Wright, M.D. P.O. Box 4117, Johannesburg. 

1911. tjMatthey, George, F. K.S. Clii»yne Hous<', Cliolsr^a Kiiibankiiiont, S.W. 
1899. ♦Maufe. Herbert, B., B.A.; F.(;.S. P.O. H.)X 16S, Bulawayo, 

Rhodesia. 

1893. tMavor, Professor James. University of Toronto, Canada. 

1865. •Maw, Gboroib, F.L.S., F.G.S., F.S.A. Benthall, Kenley, Surrey. 

1894. §Maxim, Sir Hiram S. Thurlow Park, Norwood-road, West 

Norwood, S.E. 

1905. §MaylaFd, A. Ernest. 12 Blyths wood -square, Gla<4gow. 

1905. tMaylard, Mrs. 12 Blytbswood -square, Glasgow. 

1878. •Ma 3 me, Thomas. 19 Lord Edward-8tr(3ot, Dublin. 

1904. IMayo, Rev. J., LL.D. 6 Warkworth-ton’ace, Cambridge. 

1905. fMeams, J. Herbert, M.D. Edonvillo, 10 Oxford- rood, Observatory, 

Cape Town. 

1879. §Meiklejohn, John W. S., M.D. 105 Holland-road, W. 

1905. fMein, W. W. P.O. Box 1145, .Johannesburg, 

1881. *MKr.Dor.A, RAPiiABr., IXSc!., JJ..1)., F.R.8., F.C.S., F.I.C., F.R.A.S., 
F.E,S., Ofheicr do I’lnstr. Publ. France (Pre'<. Ji, 1895; 
(buncil, 1892 09, 1911- ), ProfosHor of Chemistry in the 

Fiusburv Technic il Cjllegc, (Jity and (iuilcls ot lx)ndon 
Institute. 6 Brnnswick-.squaie, W.t^ 

1908. i^Meldrum, A. N., D.Sc. Oiomioal Department, Tiic University, 

Manchester, 

1883. iJ^Mcllis, Rev. James. 23 Part-streot. Southport. 

1879. *Mel]i8b, Henry. Hodsook Priory, Worksop. 

1866. |Mbllo, Rev, J. M.. M.A., F.G.S. Cliff Hill, Warwick. 

1881. iMelrose, James. Clifton Croft, York. 

1905. •Melvill, K. H. V., F.G.S., F.B.tJ.S. P.O. Val, Staiuhuton Distiict, 
Transvaal. 

1909. IMenzies, Bov. James, M.D. Hwaiuhingfu, Honan, China. 

1905. j:Mereditb, H. 0., M. A., l*roteasor of Economics in Queen’s Univonaity, 
Belfast. 

1908. ^Mi&rbditu, Sir James Creed, LL.D. Royal University of Ireland, 
Dublin. 

1870. tMBBiVALB,JouN Herman, M.A. (Local See. 1889.) TogstonHall, 
Acklington. 

1899. ♦Morrott, William H., F.I.C. Hatherley, Grosvenor-road, Walling- 
ton, Surrey, 

1905. ^Merriman, Right Hon. John X. Sohoongezioht, Stellenboaob, Cape 
Colony. 

1899. tMenvweatner, J. C. 4 Whi(ehdl-court, S.W. 

, 1884. •Merthyr, The Right Hon. I,ord, K.O.V.O. The Mardy, Aberdare. 
1889. •Merz, John Theodore. The Quarries, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

1905. Cathcart W. Club Aroado, Smith-street, Durian. 
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lf)96. §Mete]er, W. Ph.D., Profoesor of Mathomatios in SyraouM 
University, Syracuse, New York, U.S.A. 

1869. t^ULL, Louis C., D.So., P.R.S., P.L.S., P.Q.S. (Prea. D, 1897 ; 

Ptes. L, 1908; T>oo^ Sec. 1890.) Norton Way North, Letch- 
worth. 

1^K)3. ♦Mioklethwait, Miss Franoen M. G. I.') St. Mary’.s-aquare, PaSlding* 
ton, W. 

1881. *Midtlle8brough. The Right Rev. Richard Lacy, D,D., Bishop of. 

Bishop's House, Middlesbrough. 

1904. IMiddleton, T. H., M.A. South House, Barton-road,' Cambridge.! 

1894. *Mibbs, Sic H. A., M. A., D.Sc., F.R.S.. F.G.S. (Pres. C. 1905 ; Pres. 

L, 1910), Principal of the University of London. 23 Wetherby- 
gardens, S.W. 

1885. §Mill, Hugh Robert, D.So., LL.D., F.R.S.B., F.R.G.S. (Pree. E, 

1901.) 02 Camden-square, N.W. 

1905. ]:Mill, Mrs. H. R. 62 Camden-square, N.W. 

1911. IMillab, Dr. A. H. (Ix)oal Secbbtaby, 1912.) Dundee. 

1889. •Millar, Robert Cookburn. 30 York-plaoe, Edinburgh. 

Millar, Thomas, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S.E. ' Perth. 

1909. §Miller, A. P. Vermilion Bay, Ontario, Canada. 

1895. t Miller, Thomas, M.Tnat.C.E. 9 Thoroughfare, Ipswioh. 

1909. tMiiler, Professor W. G. Bure^iu of Mines, Toronto, Canada, 

1904. iMiliis, C. T. Hollydene, Wimbledon Park-road, Wimbledon. 

1905. §Mills, Mrs. A. A. Ceylon Villa, Blinoo-grove, Cambridge. 

1908. |Mi11s, Miss E. A. Nurney, Glenagaroy, Co. Dublin. 

1868. ♦Mills, Edmurd J., D.So., F.R.S., F.C.8. 64 Twyford-aVenue, 
West Acton, W. 

190S. §Mills, Miss Gertrude Isabel. Nurney, Glonagarey, CJo. Dublin. 

1908. §MillB, John Arthur, M.B. Durham County Asylum, Winterton, 
Ferryhill. 

1908. IMills, W. H., M.In8t.C.E. Nurney, Glonagarey, Co, Dublin. 

1902. f Mills, W. Sloan, M.A, Vine Cottage, Donaghmore, Newry. 

1907. ^Millie, A., M.A. University School, Hastings. 

1010. fMilno, J, B. Cross Grove House, Tutley, near Sheffield. 

1910. •Milne, James Rol)ert, D.Sc., F.R.S.E. 11 Melville-oreaoent, Edin- 

burgh. 

1882. •MUiNB, John, D.Sc., F.R.S., F.G.S. Shide, Newport, Isle of Wight. 

1903. •Milne, R. M. Royal Naval College. Dartmouth, South Devon. 

1898. ♦Milner, S. Roslingtou, D.So. The University, Sheffield. 

1908. fMilroy, T. H., M.D., Dunville Professor of Physiology in Queen’s 

Collet, Belfast. 

1907. §Mi]ton, J.H., F.G.S. Harrison House, Crosby, LiverpooL 
1880. tMiNOHEN, G. M., M.A., RR,S. 149 !^nbury-road, Oxford. 

1901. •Mitchell, Andrew Aoworth. 7 Huntly-gardens, Glasgow. 

1901. •Mitchell, G. A. 5 West Regent-street, Glasgow. 

1909. IMitohell, J. F. 211 Rupert-street, Winnipeg, Panada. 

1905. {Mitohell, John. Government School House, Jeppestown, Transvaal. 
1885. tMiTOHELL, P. (>HAIJ1EBS, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S., Seo.Z.B. (Council, 
1906- .) Zoologioal Society, Rent’s Park, N.W. 

1908. IMitohell, W. M. 2 St. Stephen’s Green, Dublin. 

1905. •Mitchell, W. £. C. Box 129, Johannesburg. 

1895. •Moat, William, M.A. Johnson Hall, Eocloshall, Staffordshire. 

1908. ^Moffat, C. B. 36 Hardwicke-street, Dublin. 

1905, pioir, James, D.So. Mines Depi^ment, Johannesburg. 

1905. iMoir, Dr. W. Ironside. Care MoAul^, Cleveland, TraasvaaL 
1905. ^olei^aaff, Professor Q. A. F. The Teohnioal Univeralty of ' 
^Ift, The Hague. 
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1883. tMolliflon, W. L., M.A. Clare College, Cambridge. 

1900. •Monokton, H. W., Treas. L.S., F.G.S. 3 HarcourU buildings, 

Temple, E.C. 

1005. *Monobieff, Colonel Sir C. Scott, G.C.S.I., K.C.M.G., R.E. (Pres, 
a G, 1905.) 11 Ch. yne-walk, S.W. 

1905. JMoncrieff. Lady Scott. 1 1 Cheimc-walk, S.W. 

1891. ♦Mond, Robert Ludwig, M.A., F.R.S.E., P.G.S. 20 Avenue-road, 

l^gont's Park, N.W. 

1909., JMftodyji A. W., M.D, 432J Main-street, Winnipeg, Canada. 

1W)9. |Moody, Q. T., D.Sc. Lome House, Dulwich, S.E. 

1908. ^Moore, F. W. Royal Botanic Gardens, Glasnovin, Dublin. 

1801, JMoore, Harold E. Oaklanils, The Avenue, Beckenham, Kent. 
1908. JMoore, Sir John W., M.D. 40 Fitz william -square West, Dublin. 

1901. ’Moore, Robert T. 142 St. Vincont-streot, Glasgow. 

1906. jiMoore, T. H. Thornhill Villa, Marsh, Huddersfield. 

1896. ’Mordoy, W. M. 82 Victoria-street, S.W. 

1901. ’Moreno, Francisco P. Parana 915, Buenos Aires. 

1906. ’Morgan, Miss Annie. Friodriohstfasse No. 2, Vienna. 

1895. IMoboan, C. Lloyd, F.R.S., F.G.S., Professor of Psychology in tho 

University of Bristol. 

1902. tMoROAK, Gii^iebt T., D.Sc., F.T.C. Impoiial College of Science and 

Technology, S.W 

1902. ’Morgan, Septimus Vaughan. 37 Harringtou-gardens, S.W. 

1901. ’Morison, James. Perth. 

1883. ’Mobley, Henry Fobstbr, M.A., D.Sc., F.C.S. 6 Lyndhurst-road, 
^ Hampstead, N.W. 

1906. {Morrell, H. K. Soarcroft-road, York. 

1896. {Morrell, Dr. R.S. Tor Lodge, Tettenlmil Wood, Wolverhampton. 

1892. {Mobius, Sir Daniel, K.C.M.G., D.Sc., F.L.S. 14 Ora bton -close, 

Bosooinbe, Hants. 

1908. {Morris, E. A, Montmorency, M.A., M.R.I.A. Winton House, 
Cabra, Co. Dublin. 

1006, {Morris, F., M.B., B.So. 18 Hope-street, Caj)© Town. 

1896. ’Morris, J, T. 47 Cumberland-manrions, Seymour- place, W. 

1880. §Moiris, James. 6 Windsor-street, Uplands, Swansea. 

1907. {Morris, Colonel Sir W. Q., BLC.M.G. Care of Mcssi-s. Cox & Co., 

16 Charing Cross, W.C. 

1899. ’Mobeow, John, M.Sc,, D.Eng. Armstrong College, Nowoastle- 
upon-Tyne, 

1009. {Morse, Morton F. Wellington-crosoent, Winnipeg, Canada. 

1865. {Mortimer, J. R. St. John’s Villas, Driffield. 

1886. ’Morton, P. F. 15 Asbl^-place, Westminster, S.W. 

1896, ’Mobton, William B., M.A., Professor of Natural Philosophy in 
Queen’s University, Belfast. 

1008. IMoss, Dr. C. E. Botany School, Cambridge. 

1876. |Mo 8S, RionABD Jaokson, F.I.C., M.R.I.A. Royal Dublin Society, 
and St. Aubyn’s, Bcdlybrook, Co. Dublin. 

1892, ’Mostyn, S. G., M.A., M.B. Health Office, Hoimdgate, Darlington. 
1876, ’MotriTON, The Right Hon. Ix>rd Justice, M.A., K.C., F.R.S. 
57 Onslow-square, S.W. 

1899 SMowU, Martyn. Chalderoot, Leybume-road, Dover. 

1905. iMoylan, Mias V. C. 3 Canning-place, Palace Gate, W. 

1905. ’Moysey, Miss E. L. PitoroR, Guildford, Surrey. 

1911. ’Moysey, Lewis, B. A., M.B. St. Moritz, llkeston-road, Nottingham. 

1902, |Muir, Arthur H. 2 Wellington-piace, Belfast. 

1907, ’Muir, IVofessor James, 31 Bumbaiik-gardens, Glasgow. 

1874. {MtriR, M. M. Pattisoh, M.A. Hillcrest, Famham, Surrey, 
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1009. tMuir, Robert R. Grain Exohange-building, Winnipeg, Canada. 

1904. §Muir, William, l.vS.O. Rowallan, Newton Stewart, N.B. 

1872. ■^Muikhidad, Alexander, D.Sc., P.R.S., F.C.S. 12 Carteret-street, 
Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster, S.W. 

1005. ^Muirhead, James M. P., F.R.S.E. Markham’s-ohambers, St. 
Georgo’s-street, Capo Town. 

1870. *Muirhead, Robert Franklin, B.A., D.So. 64 Great Qeorge-streot, 
Hillhead, Glasgow. 

1902. :(Mullan, James. Castlerock, Co. Dorry. 

1884. •Muller, Hugo, Ph.D., F.RS., F.C.S. 13 Park-square Ewt, 
Regent’s Park, N.W. 

1905. ^Mulligan, A. ‘ Natal Mercuiy * Office, Durban, Natal. 

1908. JMuluoan, John. (Local Sec. 1908.) Groinan, AdelaidO'road, 

Kingstown, Co. Dublin. 

1904. fMullinger, J. Bass, M.A. 1 Bene’t>plaoe, Cambridge. 

1911. §Miiniby, Dr. B. II. Borough Asyluni, Milton, Portsmouth. 

1898. ^Mumford, C. £. Cross Roads House, Bouverie-road, Folkestone. 

1901. *Munby, Alan K. 44 Downshire-hill, Hampstead, N.W. 

1900. {Munby, Frederick J. Whixloy, York. 

1904. |Munro, A. Queens’ College, C*ambridg6. 

1909. tMunro, George. 188 Roshm-road, Winnipeg, Canada. 

1883. ♦Munro, Robert, M.A., M.D., LL.D. (Pres. H, 1893.) Elmbank, 

Largs, Ayrshire, N.B. 

1909. ^Munson, J, II., K.O. Wellington-creaoent, Winnipeg, Canada. 
1911. §Murdoch, W. H. F., B.Sc. 14 Howitt-rood, Hampstead, N.W. 
1909. §Murphy, A. J. Vanguard Manufaoturing Co., Dorrington-street^ 
L^s. 

1908. t Murphy, Leonard. 150 Richmond-road, Dublin. 

1908. iMxtrphy, William M., J.P. Dartry, Dublin. 

1905 jMurr^, Charles F. K., M.D. Kenilworth House, Kenilworth, 
Cape Colony. 

1005. ^Murray, Dr. F. Londinium, London-road, Sea Point, Cape 

Town, 

1905. §Murray, Sir James, LLD., LiU.D. Sunnyside, Oxford. 

1905. §Murray, Lady. Sunnyside, Oxford. 

1884. JMurray, Sir John, K.C.B., LL.D., D.Sc., Ph.D., F.R.S., F.R.S.E. 

(Prw, E, 1899,) Challongor Lodge, Wardie, Edinburgh. 

1903. IMorray, Colonel J. D, Rowbottom-sciuare, Wigan. 

1909, ^Murray, W. 0. University of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, Sas- 

katchewan, Canada. 

1870. *Mu8pratt, Edward Knowles. Seaforth HaU, near Liverpool. 

1006. {Myddelton-Gavoy, E. H., M.K.G.S., J.P, Stanton Prior, Meads, 

Eastbourne. 

1902. IMyddloton, Alfred. 62 Duncaim-stroet, Belfast. 

1902. •Myers, Charles S., M.A., M.D. Groat Shelford, Cambridge. 

1009. •Myers, Henry. The Long House, liOatherhead. 

1906, tMyors, Jesse A. Glengarth, Walker-road, Harrogate. 

1890. ♦Myrbs, John L., M.A., F.S.A. (Pres. H, 1009 ; Council, 1009- ), 
Wykeham I^ofessor of Ancient History in the University of 
Oxford. 101 Banbury-road, Oxford. ’ 


1880. tNAOSL, D. H., M.A. (Local See. 1894.) Trinity College, Oxford. 
1892. iNaim, Sir Michael B., Bart. Kirkcaldy, N.B. 

1890. tNalder, Francis Henry. 34 Queen-street, E.G. ^ 

1908. jNally, T. H. Temple Hill, Terenuro, Co. Dublin. 
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lOOfi. JNapier, Dr. Franoia. 73 Jeppe-street, Von Brandia-aquare, Johan* 
neaburg. 

1872. {Nabbs, Admiral Sir G. S., R.N., F.R.S., F.R.G.S. 7 The 

Crescent, Surbiton. 

1909. JNeild, Frederic, M.D, Mount Pleasant House, Tunbridge Wells. 

1883. ^eild, Theodore, M.A. Grange Court, Lcominator. 

1898. ♦Nevill, Rtfv. J. H. N., M.A. The Vicarage, Stoke Gabriel, South 
Devon. 

186C. ^J^ToPirill, The Right Rev. Samuel Tarratt, D.D., F.Ij.S., Bishop of 
• Difnedin, Now Zealand. 

1889. INkville, F. H., M.A., F.R.S. Sidney College, Cambridge. 

1889. *Nk\vaix, H. Frank, M.A. .F.R.S., F.R.A.S., Professor of Astrophysics 
in the University of Cambridge. Madingley Rise, Cambridge. 
1901. tN6wman,'F. H, Tullio House, Carlisle. 

1889. JNewsteod, A. H. L., B.A. .38 Oroen-streot, Bethnal Green, N.F.. 
1892. JNkwton, E. T.. F.R.S. , F.G.S. Florence House, Willow Bridge* 
road, Canonbury. N. 

1908. JNioholla, W. A. 11 Vornham-road, Plumstcad, Kent. 

1908. JNichols, Albert Russell. 30 Grosvonor-squaro, Kathminos, Co. 
Dublin. 

1887. t Nicholson, John Carr. J.P. Moorfield House, Headingloy, Tjeeds. 

1884. J.Nicholson, Joseph S., M.A., D.Sc. (Pres. F, 1893), Professor of 

Political Economy in the University of Edinburgh. 

1908. §Nichol8on, J. W. Trinity College, Cambridge. 

1911. §Nicol, J. C\, M.A. The (Jranimar School, Portsmoidli. 

1908. JNrxoy, Sir Christopher, Bart., M.D., X..L.I)., D.L. 2 Merrion- 

square, Dublin. 

1863. ♦Noble, Sir Andbkw, Bart., K.C.B., D.Sc., F.R.S., F.R.A.S., F.C.S, 
(Pres. G, 1890 ; Council, 1903-<0G ; Local Sec. 1863.) Elswick 
Works, and Jesmond Done House, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
1863. §Norman, Rev. Canon Alfred Merle, M.A., D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.S., 
F.L.S. The Red House, Berkhamsted. 

1888. t Norman, George. 12 Brook-street, Bath. 

1883. ♦Norris, William G. Dale House, Coalbrookdale, R.S.O.. Shropshire. 
1894. §Notcutt, S. A., LL.M., B.A., B.So. (Local See. 1895.) Constitu- 
tion-hill, Ipswich. 

1909. JNugent, F, S. 81 Notre Dame-avenue, Winnipeg, Canada. 

1910. §Nann, T. Percy, M.A., D.Sc. Jiondon Day Training College, 

Southampton-row, W.C. 

1908. {Nutting, Sir John, Bart. St. Helen’s, Co. Dublin. 


1898. ♦O’Brien, Neville Forth. Fryth, Pyrford, Surrey. 

1908. {0’C!arroll, Joseph, M.D. 43 Morrion-squaro East, Dublin. 

1883. lOdgers, William Blake, M.A., LL.D., K.C. 16 Old'Square. 
Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. ^ 

1910. ♦Odling, Marmaduko, B.A., F.G.S. 15 Norham -gardens, Oxford. 
1858. ♦Odlinq, William, M.B., F.R.S., V.P.C.S. (Pres. B, 1864 ; Council, 

1865-70), Wa 5 mfleto Professor of Chemistry in the University 
of Oxfora. 15 Norham-gardens, Oxford. 

1911. ♦O’Donoouue, Charles H,, B.Sc. University College, Gower- 

streot, W.C. 

1908. §0*Parrell, Thomas A., J.P. ' 30 Lansdowne-road, Dublin. 

1902. tOgden, James Neal. Clarempnt, Heaton Ch ipel, Stockport. 

1876. lOgtlvie, Campbell P. Lawfoi^-plaoo, Manningtroe. 

1885. iOoiLViB, F. Gbant, O.B., M.A., B.So., F.K.S.E. (Local See. 
1892.) Board of Education, S.W. 
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1906. *Oke, Alfred William. B.A.. LL.M.. F.G.S.. F.L.S. 32 Denmark- 
viUaa, Hove, Brighton. 

1906. fOkeU, Samuel, F.R.A.S. Overley. Langham-road. Bowdon, 
Cheshire. 

1908. §01dham, Clmrles Hubert. B.A., B.L.. Profeesor of Commeroe in 
the National University of Ireland. 6 Viotoria-terraoe.^ Rath- 
gar, Dublin. - 

1892. {Oldham. H. Yuls. M.A., F.R.G.S., Lecturer in Geography in the 

University of Cambridse. King’s College, Cambridge. 

1893. ♦Oldham, R. D., F.R.S., F.O.S. 8 North-street, Horsham. Surnsy. 
18G3. {Olivbb, Daniel, LL.D., F.B.S., F.L.S., Emeritus Professor of 

Botany in University College, London. 10 Kew Gardens- 
road, Kew, Surrey. 

1887. {Oliver, F. W., D.So., F.R.S., F.L.B. (Pres. K, 1906), Professor 
of Botany in University (^llw, London, W.C. 

1889. {Oliver, Professor Sir Thomas, M.D. 7 Ellison-place, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne. 

1882. §Olsbn, 0. T., D.So., P.L.8., F.R.A.S., F.R.Q.S. 116 St. Andrew’s- 
torraoe, Grimsby. 

1880. ♦Ommanney, Rev. E. A. St. Miohaers and All Angels, Portsea, Hants. 

1908. {O'Neill, Rev. G., M.A. University College, St. Stephen's Green, 

Dublin. 

1902. {O’Neill, Henry, M.D. 6 College-square East, Belfast. 

1902. {O'Reilly, Patrick Joseph. 7 North Blarl-street, Dublin. 

190.5. {O’Riley, J. C. 70 Bamet-street, Gardens, Cape Town. 

1884. *Orpen, Rev. T. H., M.A. The Vicarage, Great Shelford, Cambridge. 
1901. {Orr, Alexander Stewart. 10 MedowB-stroot, Bombay, India. 

1906. {Orr, I5x)fe8sor John. Transvaal Technical Institute, Johanneeburg. 

1909. lOrr, John B. Crossaores, Woolton, Liverpool. 

1908. *00:, William. Dungarvan, Co. Waterford. 

1904. ♦Orton, K. J. P., M.A., Ph.D., Professor of Chemistry in University 
College, Bangor. 

1906. {Osborn, Pliilip B. P.O. Box 4181, Johannesburg. 

1910. fOsboni, T, G, B., B.So. The University, Manchester. 

1901. {Osborne, W. A., D.So. University College, W.C. 

1908. iO’Shaughnossy, T. L. 64 Fitzwilbam-square, Dublin. 

1887. lO’Shea, L, T., B.Sc. University College, Sheffield. 

1866. ♦Osier, Henry F. Coppy-hill, linthurst, near Bromsgrove, Bir- 
mingham. 

1884. {OsLEB, Sir William, Bart., M.D., LL.D., F.R.S., Regius Professor 
of Medicine in the University of Oxford. 13 Norham- 
gardens, Oxford. 

1881. ♦Ottowell. Alfred D. 14 Mill Hill-road, Derby. 

1896. {Oulton, W. Hillside, Gateacre, Liverpool. > ' 

1906. lOwen, Rev. E. C. St. Peter’s School, York. 

1903. ♦Owen, Edwin, M.A. Terra Nova School, Birkdale, Lancashire. 
1S96, {Owen, Peter. The Elms, Capenhurst, Chester. 

1911. §Owons, J. S., M.l)., Assoc.M.Inst.C.E. 47 Vkjtoria-street, S.W. 
1910. ♦Oxley, A. E. Rose Hill View, Kimberworth-road, Rotherham. 


1909. {Pace, F. W. 388 Wellington-orescent, Winnipeg, Canada. 

1908. {Pack-Berosford, Denis, KR.I.A. Fenagh House, Bagenalstowni 
Ireland. 

1906. (Page, Car) D. Wyoming House, Aylesbury, Bucks. 

1903. ♦Page, Miss Ellen Iva. Turret House, Felmiam, Susaei* 

1883. G. W. Bank House, Fakenham* 
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1911. §Paget, Stephen, M.A., P.R.C.S. 21 Ladbroke'Bquait), W. 

1911. JPaino, H. Howard. 50 Stow-hill. Newport, Monmouthshire. 

1870. *Paloiiavb, Sir Robert Harry Inolis, P.R.S., P.S.S. (Prea. F, 

1883.) Henstead Hall, Wreniham, Suffolk. 

1890. JPalliB, Alexander. Tatoi, Aigburth-diive, Liverpool. 

1878. ^Palmer, Joseph Edward. Royal Societies Club, St. James’s-street. 

S.W. 

1866. JPalmer, WiUiam. Waverley House, Waverfoy -street, Nottingham. 

1880. .♦Parke, George Henry, P.L.S., F.G.S. Care of W. T. Cooper, Esq., 

• ^sgarth, The Mall, Southgate, N. 

1904. {Parker, E. II., M.A. 'Iliomoycrcek, Herschel-road, Cambridge. 
1906. {Parker, Hugh. P.O. Box 200, Pietermaritzburg, Natal. 

1906. {Parker, John. 37 Hout-street, Cape Town. 

1909. §Par]IJSR,«M. A., B.Sc., F.C.S. (Local See. 1909), Professor of 
Chemistry in the University of Manitoba, Winnit)eg, Canada. 

1891. {Parker, Wiluam Newton, Ph.D., F.Z.S., Professor of Biology in 

UniversiW College, Cardiff. 

1905. ♦Parkes, Tom S. P.O. Box 4580, Johannesburg. 

1899. ♦Parkin, John. Blaithwaito, Carlisle. 

1905. ♦Parkin, Thomas. Blaithwaite, Carlisle. 

1906. SParkin, Thomas, M.A., F.L.S., F.Z.S., F.R.G.S. Fairseat, High 

Wiokham, Hastings. 

1879. ♦Parkin, William. The Mount, Sheffield. 

1911. §Parks, Dr, G. J. 18 CavondtHlv-road, »SoutIiHCii. 

1903. §Parry, Joseph, M.InstC.E. Woodbury, Waterloo, near TJverpool. 
1908. {Parry, W. K., M.ln8t.C.E. 6 Charlemont-tenraoe, Kingstown, 

Dublin. 

1878. {Parsons, Hon. Sir C. A., K.C.B., M.A., So.D., F.R.S., M.Inflt.C.E. 

(Ptm. G, 1904.) Holeyn Hall, Wylam on-Tyne. 

1904. {Parsons, Professor F. O. St. Thomas's Hospital, S.E. 

1005, ♦Parsons, Hon, Geoffrey L. Northern (k)untio8 Club, Newcastle-on* 
Tyne. 

1898. ♦Partridge, Miss .Tosephine M, 15 Grosvenor-cresoent, S.W. 

1887. {Paterson, A. M., M.D., Professor of Anatomy in tht> University 
of Liverpool. 

1908. {Paterson, M.. LL.D. 7 Hal ton- place, Edinburgh. 

1909. {Paterson, William. Ottawa, Canada. 

1897. {Paton, D. Nool, M.D. Physiological Laboratory, The University, 
Glasgow. 

1883. ♦Paton, Rev. Henry, M.A, Airinoch, 184 May Bold-rood, Edinburgh. 

1884. ♦Paton, Hugh. Box 2400, Montreal, Canada. 

1908. IPattbn, C. J., MA., M.D., Sc.D. The UnivorHily, Sheffield. 

1874. {Patterson, W. H., M.R.I.A. 20 lligh-streot, Belfast 

1879. ♦Patzer, F. R. dayton Lodge, Newcastle, Staffordshire. 

1883. {Paul, George, 32 Harlow Moor-drive, Harrogate. 

1887. ♦Paxman, James. Standard Iron Works, Col^ester. 

1887. ♦Payne, Miss Edith Annie. Hatohlands. Cuckfield, Hayward's Heath . 
1877. *Payne, J. C. Charles, J.P. 4 Ulsterville-avonue, Belfast. 

1881. {Payne, Mrs. 4 Ulstervillo-avenuo, Belfast. 

1888. ♦Paynter, J, B. Hendford Manor, Yeovil. 

.1876. {Peace, G. H., M.InstC.E. Monton Grange, Eocles, near Man- 
chester. 

1906. {Peace, Miss Gertrude. SO'Wostbourne-road, Sheffield. 

1885. {Peach, B. N., F.B.S., P.R.S.E., F.G.S. Geological Survey Office, 

George-square, Edinburgh. 

•1911. §Peake, Hi^ld J. E. Westbrook House, Newbury. 

1886. ♦Pearce, Mrs. Horaoe. CoUingwood, Manby-road, West Malvern, 
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1905. troarae, S. P.O. Box 149. Johaiinoaburg. 

1883. JPearson, Arthur A., O.M.G. Hillsborough, Heath-road, Petorsfielc], 
Hampshire. 

1893. * Pearson, Charles K. Hillorest. Lowdham, Nottinghaxxuhiro. 

1898. j: Pearson, George. Bank-chambers, Baldwin-street, Bristol. 

1905. §Pearson, Professor H. H. W., M.A., F.L.S. South African (Tblloge, 
Cape Town. • 

1883. IPeart-on, Misa Ilcloii H. Oakhurat, Bu'kdalc, South[K)rt. 

1900. JPoarson, Joseph. The University, Livoniool. • , 

1904. tPoarson, Karl, M.A , F.R.S., Professor of Applied Mathomatics 4n 

University College, London, W.O. 

1909. §Poar8on, William. Wellington-orosoent, Winnif^eg, Canada. 

Peckitt, Henry. Carlton Husthwaite, Thirsk, Yorkshire. 

1855. *Peckover, lord, LL.!)., F.S.A., F.L.S., F.R.O.S. Bank House, 
Wisbech, Cambridgeshire. 

1888. JPockover, Miss Alexandrina. Bank House, Wisbech, Cambridge- 
shire. 

1885. tPeddio, William, Ph TX, F.R S.E., Professor of Natural Philosophy 
in University College, Dundee. 

1884. JPoeblo.s, W. E. 9 North Frederick-stroct. Dublin. 

1878. ♦Peek, William. 4 Carlylo-mansions, Brunswick* place, Hove. 

1901. *Pocl, Hon. William, M.P. 13 King’s Bench-walk, Temple, E.C. 

1905. §Peirson, J. Waldio. P.O. Box 601, Johannesburg. 

1905. J Pemberton, Gustavus M. P.O. Box 93, Johamie8burg4 

1887. tPENDLEBURY, WiLLiAM H., M.A., F.C.S. (Looal Sec. 1800.) 
Woodford House, Mountfields, Shrewsbury. 

1894. JPongelly, Mias. Lamorna, Torquay. 

1896. JPonnant, P. P. Nantlys, St. Asaph. 

1898. JPercival, Francis W., M.A., F.R.G.S. I Chesham-stroet, S.W. 

1908. fpercival. Professor John, M.A. llnivorsity College, Reading. 

1905. JP^ringuey, L., D.Sc., F.Z.S. South African Museum, Cape Town. 
1894. JPerkin, a. G., F.R.S., F.R.S.E., F.C.S., F.I.C. 8 Montpelier- 

terrace, Hyde Park, Leeds. 

1902. ♦Perkin, F. Molfwo, Ph.D. The Firs, Ilengrave-road, Honor Oak 

Park, S.E. 

1884. JPERKiy, William Hethiy, LL.D., Ph.D., F.R.S., F.R.S.E. 

(Pres. B, 1900 ; Council, 1901-07), Professor of Orgimio 
Chemistry in the Victoria University, Manchester. Fair- 
view. Wilbraham-rood, Fallowfield, Manohester. 

1864. ♦Perkins, V. R. Wotton-undenEdge, Gloucestershire. 

1898. ♦Porman, E. P„ D.Sc. University College, Car^ff. 

1909. ^^orry, Rev. Professor E. Guthrie. 246 Kennedy -street, Winnipeg, 

Canada. 

1874. ♦Perry, John, M.E., D.So., LL.D., F.R.S. (General Tbbasursb, 
1904- ; Pros. G, 1902; Council, 1901-04), Professor of 

Mechanics and Mathematics in the Imperial College of Science 
and Technology, S.W. 

1901. ♦Pertz. Miss D. F. M. 2 Cranmor-road, Cambridge. 

1900. ♦Petavkl, j. E., M.Sc., F.R.S., Professor of Engineering in the 

University of Manchester. 

1901. tPethybridge, G. H., Ph.D. Royal College of Scionce, Dublin. 

1910. ♦Petrcscu, Lieutenant Dimitrie, R.A., B.Eng. Care of Popp, 

Corabia, Roumania. 

1806. tPETRiB, W. M. Flinders, D.C.L., P.R.S. (Pres. H, 1896), Professor 
of Egyptology in University College, W.C. 

1871. ♦Peyton, John E. H., F.R.A.8.,‘P.G.S. Vale House, St. Heller’s, 
Jersey. 
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1803. ♦Phen^, John Samubi., LL.D., F.S.A., F.G.S., F.R.O.S. 5 Carlton- 
terraco, Oakley-street, S.W. 14a Gampdeo HiJI C 0111 I, W, 
1911. §Philip. Alexander. Union Hank Buildings. Breehin. 

1903. jPhilip, James C. 20 Westfield-terraoe, Aberdeen. 

1906. tPhilip, John W. P.O. Box 216, Johannesburg. 

1863.*'*Philip8, Rev. Edward. Hollington, Uttoxeter, Staffordshire. 

1877. §Philip8, ,T. Wishart. Elizabeth Tx)dge, Crescent-road, South 

Woodford, Essex. 

1906. :|;Phillimore, Miss C. M. Shiplake House, Henley-on-Thames. 

1899. Charles E. S., F.K.S.E. Castle House, Shooter’s Hill, 

• Kent. 

1894. tPhillipe, Staff-Commander E. C. D., R.N., F.R.G.S. 14 Har- 
greaves-buildings, Chnpol-stroet, Liverpool. 

1910, *Phillips, ^P. P., Ph.D., Professor of Chemistry in the Thomason 

Engineering College, Rurki, United Provinces, India. 

1890. tPhillips, R. W., M.A., D.So., F.L.S., Professor of Botany in Uni 
vorsity College, Bangor. 2 Snnwdon-villas, Bangor. 

1909. ♦Phillips, Richard. 16 Dogpole, Shrewsbury. 

1905. tPhiUp, Miss M. E, de R., R.Sc. 12 Crescent grove, Clapham, 8,W, 

1883. *Pickai^, Joseph William. Oatlands. Lancaster. 

1901. §Pickard, Robert H., D.Sc. Billingc View, Blackburn. 

1886. ♦Pickering, Spencer P. U., M.A., F.R.S. Harpendon, Herts. 

1884. ♦Pickett. Thomas E., M.D. Maysville, Mason Co., Kentucky, U.S. A. 

1907. IPiokles, A. R., M.A. Todmorden-road. Burnley. 

1888. *Pidgeon, W. R. Lynsted T.odgo, St. Edmund’ s-terrace, Regent’s 
Park, N.W. 

1805. tPiKE, L. Owen. 10 Chester-terraoe, Regent’s Park, N.W. 

1896, ♦Pilkington, A. C. Rocklands, Rainhill, Lancashire. 

1905. JPilling, Arnold. Royal Observatory, Cape Town. 

1896. ♦Pilling, William. Rosario, Hcene-roa<l, West Worthing. 

1906. {Pirn, Miss Gertrude. Charloville, Blackrock, Co. Dublin. 

1911. §Pink, H. R. The Mount, Fareham, Hants. 

1911. §Pink. Mrs. H. K. The Mount. Fareham, Hants. 

1911. §Pink, Mrs. J. K. The Homestead, Eastern -parade, Southsca. 

1908. •Pio, Professor D. A, 14 Levorton-street, Kentish Town, N.W, 

1908. JPirrie, The Right Hon. Ixird, LL.D., M.Inst.C.E. Downshire House, 

Bolgrave-sqiiare, S,W. 

1909. tPitblodo, Isaac, K.C. 91 Balmoral -place, Winnipeg, Canada. 

1893. ♦Pitt, Walter, M.Inst.C.E. Iiansdown Grove I.K>dge, Bath. 

1908. fPixell, Miss Helen L. M. St. Faith’s Vicarage, Stoke Newington, 

1900. *Platt8, Walter, Moriiingsido, Scarborough. 

1911. *Plimmor, R. H. A, 3 Hall-road, N.W. 

1898. $Plummer, W. E., M.A., F.R.A.S, 'Tho Observatory, Bidston, 
Birkenhead. 

1908. JPlunkett, Count G. N. National Museum of Science and Art, 
Dublin. 

1908. tPlunkett, Colonel 0. T., C.B. Belvedere Lodge, Wiinbh'^lon, S.W, 

1907. ♦Plunkett, Right Hon. Sir Horace, K.C.V.O., M.A., F.R.S, 

Kilteragh, Foxrock, Co. Dublin. 

1900. ♦Pocklington, H. Caboum, M.A., D.So., F.R.S, 11 Regent Park- 
terrace Leeds. 

1904. ^Pollard, William. 12 Aberdare-gafdons, South Hampstead, N.W. 
1008. t^ollok, James H., D.Sc. 0 SL James’s -terrace, Clonshoa, 

Dublin, 

1906. ♦Pontifex, Miss Catherine E. 7 Hurlingham-court, Fulham, S.W. 
1911. gPoore, Major-General F. H. I St. Helen’s-pavade, Southsea. 

1911. B 
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1907. §Pope, Alfred, F.S.A. South Court, Dorchester, 
loot). *PoPB, W. J., M.A.,F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry in the University 
of Cambridge. 

1892. JPopplewell, W. C., M.Sc., Assoc. M. Inst. C.E. Bowden-lane, 
Marplo, Cheshire. 

1901. §Porter, Alfred W., B.Sc., F.K.S. 87 Parliament Hill-maiisionB, 
Lissenden-gardons, N.W. 

1883. *Porter, Rev. C. T., LL.D., D.B. All Saints’ Vicarage, Southport. 
1^5. §PoRTER, J. B., D.vSc.,M.In8t.C.E., Professor of Mining Engineering 
in the McGill University, Montreal, Canada. ^ 

1905. JPorter, Mrs. McGill University, Montreal, Canada. 

1883. tPoTTBB, M. C., M.A., F.L.S., Professor of Botany in the Arm- 
strong College, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 13 Highbury, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne. 

1906. JPottor-Kirby, Alderman George. Clifton Lawn, York. 

1907. t Potts, F. A. University Museum of Zoology, Cambridge. 

1908. ♦Potts, George, Ph.D., M.Sc. Grey University College, Bloem- 

fontein, South Africa. 

1880. *PouLTON, Edward B., M.A., F.R S., F.L.S.. F.G.S., F.Z.S. (Pros. D, 
1896 ; Council, 1895-1901, 1905- ), Professor of Zoology in 
the University of Oxford. Wykehara House, Banbury-road, 
Oxford. 

1905. tPoulton, Mrs. Wykeham House, Banbury-road, Oxford. 

1898. *Poulton, Edward Palmer, M. A. Wykehara House, Banbury-road, 
Oxford. 

1905. JPoulton, Miss. Wykeham House, Banbury-road, Oxford. 

1905. tPoulton, Miss M. Wykeham House, Banbury-road, Oxford. 

1894. ♦Powell, Sir Richard Douglas, Bart., M.D. 62 Wimpole-street, 

Cavendish-square, W. 

1887. §Pownall, George H. 5^ Birchin-lane, E.C. 

1883. JPoYNTiNa, J; H., D.vSo., F.R.S. (Pres. A, 1899), Professor of 

Physics in the University of Birmingham. 10 Ampton-road, 
Edgbaston, Birmingham. 

1908. tPraogor, R. Lloyd, B.A., M.R.LA. Lisnamae, Rathgar, Dublin. 

1907. ♦Prain, Lieut.-Col. David, C.I.E., C.M.G., M.B., F.R.S. (Pres. K, 

1909 ; Council, 1907- .) Royal Gardens, Kew. 

1884. ♦Prankerd, A, A., D.C.L. 66 Banbury-road, Oxford. 

1906. tPratt, Miss Edith M., D.So. The Woodlands, Silverdale, Lancashire. 
1869. ♦PRKEOB, Sir Willum Hbnby, K.C.B., F.R.S., M.In8t.C.B. 

(Pres. 0, 1888 ; Council, 1888-95, 1896-1902.) Gothic Lod^, 
Wimbledon Common. S.W. 

1888. ♦Preoce, W. Llewellyn, M.Inst.O.E, 8 Queen Anne*s-gate, S.W. 

1904. §Prentice, Mis. Manning. Tholema, Underoliff-road, Felixstowe. 
1892. {Prentice, Thomas. Willow Park, Greenock. 

1910. {Pbbsoott, R. M. (Local See., 1910.) Town Hall, Sheffield. 

1906. jPrcssly, D. L. Coney-street, York. 

1889. {Preston, Alfred Eley, M.Inst.C.E., F.G.S. 14 The Exchange. 

Bradford, Yorkaldr,. ^ 

1003. {Price, Eklward E. Oakland., Oaklande-road, Bromlev, Kent. 

1888. tPwoJB, L. L. F. R., M.A., F.S.S. (Pres. F, 1890 ; Ck>imdl. 1808- 
1904.) Oriel College, Oxford. 

1876. ♦Price, Rees. 163 Bath-street, Glasgow. 

1897. ♦Price, W. A., M,A. 38 Glouoester-road, Teddington. 

1908. §Pribstlby, J. H., B.Sc., Professor of Botany in the UniversitT of 

Leeds. 

1909. ♦Prince, Professor E. E. Ottawa, Chnada» 

1905. {Prince, .fames Perrott, M.D. Durban, Natal. 
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1880. *Pritohard, Erio Law, M.D., M.R.C.S. 70 Fairhazel -gardens. South 

Hampstead, N.W. 

1876. *pRrroHARD, Urban, M.D., F.R.C.S. 20 Wimpolo-street, W. 

1881. fProcter, John William. Ashcroft, York. 

1884. *Proudfoot, Alexander, M.D. 100 State-street, Chicago, U.8.A. 
1879^ •Prouee, Oswald Milton, F.G.S. Alvington, Ilfrac>ombe. 

1872. •Pryor, M. RobtTt. Weston Park, Stevenage, Herts. 

1867. •Pullar, Sir Robert, M.P., F.R.S.E. Tayside, Perth. 

1883. ♦Pullar, Rufus D., F.C.S. Brahan, Perth. 

1003.» JPullen-Burry, Miss. Lyceum Club, 128 Piccadilly, W. 

1^904. tFunhlitt, R. C., M.A., Professor of Biology in iho University of 
Cambridge. Caius C'oUege, Cambridge. 

1906, tPurcell, W. F., M.A., Ph.D. South African Museum, Ca{>e Town. 
1906. jPurc’ell, Mrs. W. F. South African Museum, Cape Town. 

1886. JPuBDiBf Thomas, B.Sc., Ph.D., F.K.S., Professor of Chemistry in 
the University of St. Andrews. 14 South-street, St. Andrews, 
N.B. 

1881. {Purey-Cust, Very Rev. Arthur Poroival, M.A., Doan of York. The 
Deanery, York. 

1884. •Purves, W. Laidlaw. 20 Stratford- place. Oxford-street, W. 

1911. §Purvis, J. E. Corpus Christ i College, Oxford. 

1860. •Pusey, S. E. B. Bouvene. Pusey House, Faringdon. 

1808. *Pye, Miss E. St. Mary’s Hall, Rochester. 

1883. fPye-Smith, Arnold. 32 Queen Victoria-street, E.C. 

1883. tPy®*Smith, Mrs. 32 Queen Victoria -street, E.C. 

1868. JPvB-SauTH, P. H., M.D., F.R.S. 48 Brook-street, W. ; and Guy’s 

Hospital, S.E. 

1879. JPye-Smith, R. J. 460 Glospop-road, Sheffield. 

1911. §Pye-Smith, Mrs. R. J. 460 Glossop«roacl, Sheffield. 

1893. IQuiok, James. 22 Bouverie-road West, Folkestone. 

1906. •C^iggin, Mrs. A. Kingston. 88 Hartiuj^n-grove, Cambridge. 

1879. IRadford, R. Heber. 16 St. James’s-row, Sheffield. 

1866. •Radstock, The Bight Hon. Lord. Mayfield, Woolston,Southampton. 
1911. §Rao, John T. mtiorial Temperance League, Paternoster House, 
Patemoster-row, E.C. 

188T. •Ragdale, John Rowland. The Beeches, Stand, near Manchester. 

1906. IRaine, J^Oss. P.O. Box 788, Johannesburg. 

1905. iRaine, Robe.t. P.O. Box 1091, Johannesburg. 

1898. •Raisin, Miss Catherine A., Bedford College, York-plaoe, 

Baker-streeL W. 

1896. •Ramaob, Hugh, M.A. The Technical Institute, Norwich. 

1894. •Rambaut, Abthub A., M.A., D.So., F.R.S., F.R.A.S., M.R.I.A. 

Radoliffe Observatory, Oxford. 

1908. IRambaut, Mrs. Radoliffe Observatory, Oxford. 

1876. •Ramsay, Sir Wiluam, K.C.B., Ph.D., D.So., F.R.S. (Pbesidbnt ; 

Pres. B, 1897 ; Council, 1891-98), Professor of Chemistry 
in University College, London. 19 Chester- terrace, Regents 
Park, N.W. 

1883. tRamsay, i4idy, 10 Chester-torraoe, Regent’s Park, N.W. 

1869. •Banoe^ H. W, Henniker, LL.D. 10 Cestlotown'road, W. 

1907. IRankioe, A. O. 21 Drayton-road, West Ealing, W. 

1868. •Ransom, Edwin, F.R.G.S. 24 Ashbumham-rood, Bedford. 

1861. (RahIsoicb, ABsnuB, M.A., M.D., F.R.S. (Local See. 1861.) 

Sunnyhurst, Dean Park, Bournemouth. 

. b2 
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1903. §Rastall, R. If. Christ’s Colleges Cambridge. 

1892. *Rathbonc, Miss May. Backwood, Nesion, Cheshire. 

J874. {Ravenstein, E. G.. F.R.O.S., F.S.S. (Pres. E, 1891.) 2 York- 
mansions, Battersea Park, 8.W. 

1908. •Ra worth, Alexander. Fairholm, Uppingham -road, Leicester. 

1905. JRawson, Colonel Herbert E., R.E. Army Headquarters, Pretoria. 
1808. ♦Rayleigh, The Right Hon. Lord, O.M., M.A., D.C.L., LL.D., 
F.R.S., F.R.A.S., F.R.G.S. (President, 1084 ; Trustee, 
1883- ; Pres. A, 1882 ; Coiincil, 1878-83), Professor of 

Natural Philosophy in the Royal Institution, London. Terling 
Place, Witham, Essex. ' 

1883. ♦Rayne, Charles A., M.D., M.R.C.S. St. Mary’s Gate, Lancaster. 
1897. *Rayner, Edwin Hartree, M.A. 40 Glouoester-road, Teddington, 

Middlesex. 

1907. JRoa, Carleton, B.C.L. 34 Foregate -street, Worcester. 

1896. ♦Read, Charles H., LL.1)., F.S.A. (Pres: H, 1899.) British Museum, 
W.C. 

1902. Wilmount, Dunmurry. 

1884. §Roadman, .1. B., D.Se., F.R.S.E. Belmont. Hereford. 

1852. ♦Rrdfern, I^rofessor Peter, M.D. (Pres. 1), 1874.) Templopatrick 
House, Donaghadec, Co. Down. 

1890. ♦Redwood, Sir Boverton, Bart., D.Sc., F.R.S.E., F.C.S. Wadham 

Lodge, Wadham-gardens, N.W 

1908. fReed, Sir Andrew, K.C.B., O.V O., LL.D. 23 Fitzwillium-square, 

Dublin. 

1905. §Reed, J. Howard, F.R.G.S. 16 St. Mary's Parsonage, Manchester. 

1891. ♦Reed, Thomas A. Bute Docks, Cardiff. 

1894. *Rcos, Edmund S. 0. Dunscar, Oaken, near Wolverhampton. 

1891. ♦Rees, I. Troharne, M.Inst.C.E. Bloenypant, near Newport, Mon- 

mouthshire. 

1903. JReeves, E. A., F.R.G.S. I Savile-row, W. 

1911. SReeves, Hon. W. Pember. (Pvga, F. 1911.) London Sohool of 
P>onoTnicH. Clare Market, W.C. 

1906. ♦Reiohel, Sir U. R., LL.1>., Principal of University CoUege, Bangor. 

Penrallt, Bangor, North Wales. 

1910. ♦Reid, Alfred, M.B.. M.R.C.S. Kuala Lumpur, Selangor. 

1901. ♦Reid, Andrew T. 10 Woodside- terrace, Glasgow. 

1904. tReid, Arthur H. 30 Wolbock-street, W. 

1881. §Reid, Arthur S., M.A., F.G.S. Trinity College, Glenalmond, 
N.B. 

1883. ♦Reid, Clement, F.R.S., F,L.S., F.G.S. 28 Jormyn-street, S.W. 

1903. ♦Reid, Mrs. E. M., B.Sc. One Acre, Milford-on -Sea, Hampshire. 

1892. tREiD, E. Waymouth, B.A., M.B., F.R.S., Professor of Physiology 

in University College, Dundee. 

1908. §Rbid, Georoe Arohdall, M.B., C.M., P.R.S.E. 9 Viotoria-road 

South, Southsoa. 

1901. ♦Reid, Hugh. Belmont, Springbum, Glasgow. 

1901. John. 7 Park-terrace, Glasgow. 

1909. JReid, John Young. 329 Wellington -orescent, Winnipeg, Canada. 

1904. fReid, P. J, Moor Cottage, Nunthorpe, R.S.O., Yorkshire. 

1897. tReid, T. Whitehead, M.D. St. George’s House, Canterbury. 

1887. ♦Reid, Walter Francis. Fieldsido, Addlestone, Surrey, 

1876. JRbinold, A. W., C.B., M.A., F.B.S. (Council, 1890-96). 9 Van- 
brugh Park-road, Blaokbeath, S.E. 

1894. IRendall, Rev. G. H., M.A., Litt.D. Charterhouse, Godalming. 

1891. ♦Rendell, Rev. James jRohson, B.A. Whinside, Whidley-road, 

* Accrington. 
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1903. *Rbndlb. Dp. A. B., M.A., F.R.S., F.L.S. 28 Holmbush-rood, 

Putney, S.W. 

1889. ♦Rennie, George B. 20 Lowndes-strcset, S.W. 

1906. {Rennie, John, D.Sc. Natural History Department, University of 
• Aberdeen. 

1905. ♦Renton, •Tames Hall. Rowfold Grange, Billingshurst, Sussex. 

1905. IReunert, Clive. Windy brow, Johannesburg 
1005. jl^unert, John. Windybrow, Johannesburg. 

1904. {RbunBbt, Tueodobe, M.Tnst.C.E. P.O. Box 92, Johannesburg. 

1905. §Reyer8baeh, Ix)ui8. Care of Messrs. Wemher, Beit, A Co., 

1 London Wall-buildings, E.C. 

1883. ♦Reynolds, A. H. 271 Lord-street, Southport. 

1871. {Rbynolbs, Jamks Emerson, M.D., D.Sc., F.R.S., F.C.S., 

M. R.I.A. (Pres. B, 1893 ; Council, 1893-99.) 3 Inverness- 
gardens, W. 

1000. ♦Reynolds, Miss K. M. 8 Damley-road, Notting Hill, W. 

1870. ♦Reynolds, Osborne, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S., M.Tnst.C.E. (Pres. G, 
1887.) St. Decuman's, Watehot, Somerset. 

1906. {Reynolds, S. H., M.A., Professor of Geology and Zoology in 

the University of Bristol. 

1907. §Reynolds, W. Birstoll Holt, near Leicester. 

1899. ♦Rhys, The Rigid ffon. Professor Sir John, D.Sc. (Pros. H, 1900.) 
Jesus College, Oxford. 

1877. ♦Ricoardi, Dr. Paul, vSecrotary of the Society of Naturalists. Hiva 
Muro 14, Blodena, Italy. 

1906. §Rioh, Miss Florence, M.A. Granville School, Granvillo-road, 

Leicester. 

1906. t Richards, Rev. A. W. 12 Bootham-torrace, York, 

1869. ^Richardson, Charles. 3 Cholralcy-villas, Tiong Ditton, Surrey. 

1889. {Richardson, Hugh, M.A. 12 St. Mary's, York. 

1884. ^Richardson, J. Clarke Dorwen Fawr, Swansea. 

1896. ♦Richardson, Nelson Moore, B.A., F.E.S. Montevideo, Chickercll, 
near Weymouth. 

1901. ♦Richartlson. Professor Owen Willaris. 106 Fil/.randolph-road, 

Princetown, N.J., U.S.A. 

1876. §RiohardBon, William Haden. City Glass Works, Glasgow 
1883. ♦Ridb\l, Samuel, D So.. F.C.S. 28 Victoria-street, S.W 
1911. §Ridgeway, Miss A. R. 83 The Broadway, Watford. 

1902. IRidobway, Wiluam. M.A., D.IJtt., i'.B.A. (Pres. H, 1908), 

Professor of Archieolo^ in the University of Cambridge. 
Flendyshe, Fen Ditton, Cambridge. 

1894. {Ridlby, E. P., F.Q.S. (T^al See. 1^5.) Burwood, Westerfleld- 
road, Ipswich. 

1881. ♦Rigg, Arthur. 1.60 Blomfiold-terraco, W. 

1883. ♦Rigg, Edwabo, C.B., I.S.O., M.A. Royal Mint, E. 

1910. {Ripper, William, Professor of Engineering in the University of 
S^ffield. 

1892. {Rintoul, D., M.A. Clifton College, Bristol. 

1905. {Ritchie, Professor W., M.A, South African College, Cape Town. 

1903. *Rivbbs, W. H. R., M.D., F.R.S. (Pres. H, 1911.) St. John’s 
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Colony. 

1892. {Smith, Alexander, B.Sc., Ph.D., F. R.S. E. Department of Chemistry, 
Columbia University, New York, U.S.A. 

1908 {Smith, Alfred. 30 Morrion-square, Ihiblin. 

1897* {Smith, Andrew, Principal of the Veterinary College, Toronto, 
Canada. 

1901, *Smith, Mias Annie Lorraln. 20 Talgarth-road, West Kensing- 
ton, W. 

1874. *Smith, Benjamin Leigh, F.R.Q.S. Oxford and Cambridge Club, 
Pall MaU. S.W. 

1873. {Smith, C. Sidney-Sussex College, Cambridge. 

196b. {Smith, C. H. Fietoher's-ohambera, Cape Town. 

19I6. {Smith, Charles. 11 Winter-street, Sheffield. 

1889. *8inith, Fftifessor C. Miobie, O.I.E., B.So., F.R.S.E., F.R.A.S. The 
Observatory, Kodaik^al, South India. 

1900. fSmith, E. J. Grange House, Westgate Hill, Bradford. 
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1908. tSmith, E. ShrupnoIJ. 7 Ronebery-avoauc, K.C. 

1886. *Smith, Mih. Emma, lionooios Houae, Hexham. 

1901. §Smi(h, F. B. Caro of A. Croxtou Smith, Etq., Burlington Houso, 

Wandlo-road, Upper 'I'ooting, S.VV. 

1 866. *Smith, P. C. Bank, Nottingham. 

1911. §Smith, F. E. Ketlcot, Sf. Jamos’s-a venue, Hampton Hill. 

1897. tSMiTii, G. EiJiHvr, M.D., F.R.S., Pi'ofosBor of Anatomy in the 
Univeraity ot Mancho8t€‘r. , 

1911. SSmitli, GeolFrev W., M.A.. F.L.S. New College, Oxl>,/d. * 9 

1903. ♦Smith, Prolossor H. B. Lkes. M.A., M.P. The University, Bristol. 

1910. §Smith, H. Bompaa, M.A. Kmg Edward VJl. School, Lytliam. 
1889. •Smith, Sir H. Llewellyn, K.C.B., M.A., B.Sc., F.S.S. (Pres, 

1910.) Board of Trade, S.W. 

I860. ♦Smith, Hey wood, M.A., M.D. 40 Portland-court, W. 

1876. ♦Smith, J. Guthrie. 6 Kirkloe-gardena, Kelvinsido, Glasgow. 

1902. tSmith, J. Ijorrain, M.D., F.H.S., Professor of Pathology in the 

Victoria UniverBity, Manchester. 

1903. *Smith, James. Pinewo(»d, Crathes, Aberdeen. 

1911. gSmith. Priestley, F.R.C.S., Professor ot OplilUalmology in the 

University of Birmingham. Of) Cornwall -street, Birminglmin, 
1910. JSmith, Samuel. Central Library, Shofheld. 

1894. $Smith, T. Walrond. Caro of Frank Henderson, Esq., 19 Manor- 
roa<i, Sidcup, Kent. 

1910. j Smith, W. (1., B.Sc., Ph.l). College ol Agriculluro, Edinburgh. 
1896. *Smith, Rev. W. Hodson. Nowquay, Ck)rnwaU. 

1911. liSniilh, ^V^ P.irnoll. 'I’ho Grammar School, Porisinouth. 

1885. ♦Smith, Walaon. 34 Upper Park-road, Haverstock Hill, N.W. 

1909. tSmith, William. 218 Slier brooke-s tree t, Winnipeg, Canada. 

1883. fSMiTUELLs, Arthur, B.Sc., P.R.S. (Pros. B, 1907 ; X.ocal See. 1890), 

Professor of Chemistry in ( he Uiuvorsity of Leeds. 

1906. §Smurthwaite, Thomas E., F.K.A.l. 134 Mor timer-rood, Konsal 
Rise, N.W. 

1905. §Smut8, C. P.O. Box 1088, Johannesburg. 

1909. §Smylie, Hugli. 13 Donogall-squaro Nortli, Bolfaet. 

1867. ♦Smyth, John, M A., F.C.S., F.R.M.S., M.Inst.C.E.I. MUltown, 

Banbridge, Ireland. 

1908. §Smythe, J. A., Ph.D., D.Sc. 10 Queen’ s-ganlens, Benton, New- 
oaatlo-on-Tyno, 

1888. ♦Snaps, H. Lix)yd, D.Sc., Ph.D. Bolholm, Lathom-road, South- 
port. 

1906. tSoDDY, F., M.A., F.R.S. The University, Glasgow. 

1905. fSoUas, Miss I. B. J., B.Sc. Nownham dollege, Cambridge. 

1879. ♦SoLLAS. W. J., M.A., So.D., F.R.S., F.R.S.E., F.G.S. (Pres. 0, 
1900 ; Council, 1900-03), Professor of Geology in the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, 173 Woodstock-road, Oxford. 

1906. {Solomon, R. Stuart. Care of Messrs. R. M. Moss k Co., Cape Town. 

1900. ♦Somerville, W., D.Sc., F.L.S., Sibthorpian Professor of Rural 

Economy in the University of Oxford. 121 Banbury-road, 
Oxford. 

1910. ♦Sommervillo, Duncan M. Y. 70 Argyle-street, St. Andrews, N.B. 

1901. {Sorley, Robert. The Firs, Partiokhill, Glasgow. 

1903. {Soulby, R. M. Sea Holm, Westboume-road, Birkdale, Lanca- 
shire. 

1903. {Southall, Henry T. The Graig, Ross, Herefordshire. 

1865. ♦Southall, John Tertius. Parkfielda, Rcmss, Herefordshire. 

1883. {Spanton, William Dunnett, F.R.O.S. C^tterley House, Hanley, 
StaFordsbire. 
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1909. tSpa^lin^, Rov. J. W., D.D. 159 Kennedy -street, Winni£)eg, Canada. 

1893. •Speak, John. Kirton Orange, Kirton, near Boston. 

1910. JSpcarman, C. Birnam, (Jnenwey. 

1905. tSpencor, Charles flugh. P.O. Box 2, Maraisburg, Transvaal. 

1910. §8pioer, Rev. KlC. The Rectory, Waterstock, Oxford. 

1864. ^•Spicer, Henry, B.A., F.L.S., F.G.S. 14 Aberdoen-park, High- 
bury, N. 

1894. t Spiers, Jk. 11. Gresham’s School, Holt. Norfolk. 

1864, *Spillisr, John, F.C.S. 2 St. Mary’s-road. Canonbury, N. 

1864, **Sf)otti8woodc, W. Hugh, F.C.S. 0 Middle Now-street, Fetter- 
• 4tno, E.C. 

1909, JSprague, H. E. 76 Edmonton-slroet, Winnipeg, Canada. 

1864. •Sfraque, Thomas Bond, M.A., F.R.S.K. 29 Buckingham- 

torroco, Edinburgh. 

1888. ♦Stacy, J.* Sargeant. 164 Shoreditch, E. 

1903. JStallworthy, Rov. Georg© B. ITie Manse, Hindhead, Haslemere, 
Surrey. 

1883. *Stanford, Edward, F.R.G.S. 12-14 Long-acre, W.C. 

1905. JStanW, Professor Georg© H. J’ransvaal Technical Institute, 

.lohannosburg. 

1883. JStanloy, Mrs Cuml)erlow, South Norwood, S K. 

1894. ♦Stansfikld, Ai.kred. D.Sc. McGill TTniversitv, Montreal. Canada. 

1909. §Sian8lield, Edgar. Mines Branch, Deparlmenl of Mines, Ottawa, 

Canada. 

1911. §Siapf. Or. Otto, F.H.S. Royal Gaidcn.s, Kcw. 

1900. *STANSFrRLn, H., O.Sc , A.I.E.E. The I'niversity, ManchcHtcr. 

1906. tStanwoll, Dr. St. John. P.O. Bo.x 1050, .fohannesburg. 

1905. JStapleton, Frederick. Control and Audit Office, Capo Town. 

1905. *Stnrkeyf .4. H, 24 (Ireenhmd-roful, fluddcrsfirl/L 

1899. JStarlino, E. II., M.l)., F.R S. (Pres. T, 1909), Professor of 

Physiology in University College, l/ondon, W.C. 

1898. tStather, J. W.i F.G.S. Brookside, Newland Park, Hull. 

Staveloy, T. K. Ripon, Yorkshin*. 

1907. §Stayn©fi, Frank, 30-38 Silver-street, Leicester. 

1910. fStead, F. B. 80 St. Mary's-mansionB, I’oddington, W. 

1900. •Stead, J. E., F.R.S. (Pi-os, B, 1910.) Laboratory and Assay Office, 

Middlesbrough. 

1881. JStead, W, H. Beech -road, Reigate. 

18^2. ♦STEBBrsTO, Rov. Thomas R. R., M.A., F.R.S. Ephraim Lodge, 
The Common, Tunbridge Wells. 

1896. ♦Stebbtno, W. P. D., F.G.S. 78 a I^exham-gardons. W. 

1905. JStebbins, Miss Inez F., B.A. Huguenot College, Wellington, Capo 

Town 

1911. §Stoclc, L. J., M.l. E,K. ILM. Dorkvard, Portsmouth. 

1908. jSteele, Ijawrcnce Edward, M.A,, M.R.f.A. 18 Crosthwait^-park 

East, King8to^vn, Co. Dublin. 

1911. §Stcin, M. Aurel, (t.l.E., D.Sc,, D.Litt. Morton College, Oxford. 

1909. JSteinkopj. Max. 607 Main-street, Winnipeg, Canada. 

1903. JStephen, J. M. Invernegio, Sea Point, Cap© Colony. 

1884. ♦Stephens, W, Hudson. T^ow- Villa, Ix^wis County, New York, 

U.S.A. 

1902. tStephonson, G. Grianan, Glosnovin, Dublin. 

1010. •Stepurnsok, H. K. Banner Cross Hall, Sheffield. 

1909^ tStethom, G. A. Fort Frances, Ontario, Canada. 

1908. •Steven, Alfrinl Tngrani, M. \.,*'B.Sc. .50 Onslow-road, Fairfield, 

Liverpool. 

1906. JStevens, Miss C. O. The Plain, Foxconihc Hill, Oxford. 
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1880. ^Steyens, J. Edward, LL.B. Lo Mayala, Blackpill, R.S.O. 

1900. tSTBVENS, Fbbdbriok. (Local Sec. 1900.) Town Clerk*! Office, 

Bradford. 

1906. JStowart, A. F. 127 iRabella-Btreet, Toronto, Canada. 

1906. tStowort, Charles. Meteorological Commin^on, Cape Town. 

1909. tStewart, David A., M.D. 407 Pritohard-avonuo, Winnipeg, Canada. 
1876. ^Stewart, James, B.A., F.R.C.P.Ed. Junior Constitutional Club, 

Piccadilly, W. 

1901. *Stewart, John Joseph, M.A., B.So. 2 Stow Park-oresoont, New- 

port, Monmou&shire. 

1901. ♦Stewart, Thomas. St. Georg©*8-chamber8, Cape Toi/n. , 

1911. §Stibbs, H. A. Porisea Island Gas (k)mpany. Commorcial-road, 
Portsmouth. 

1876. JSttelino, William, M.D., D.So., F.R.S.E., Professor of Physiology 
in the Victoria Univoreity, Manchester. 

1904. JStobbs, J. T. Dunelm, Basford Park, Stoke-on-Trent. 

1906. *Stobo, Mrs. Annie. Somerset House, Gareloohhead, Dumbarton- 
shire, N.B. 

1901. ♦Stobo, Thomas. Somerset House, Gareloohhead, Dumbartonshire, 
N.B. 

1883. ♦Stocker, W. N., M.A. Brasenose College, Oxford. 

1898. ♦Stokes, Professor George J., M.A. 6 Femhurst- villas, College- 

road, C/ork. 

1899. •Stone, Rev. F. J. Radl^ College, Abingdon. 

1874. JStone, J. Harris, M.A., F.L.S., F.C.S. 3 Dr. Johnson's-buildings, 
Temple, E.C. 

1905. tStonoman, Miss Bertha, D.Sc. Huguenot College, Wellington, Capo 

Colony. 

1896. ♦Stoney, Mkw Edith A. 30 Chepstow-crescent, W, 

1908. ♦Stoney, Miss Florence A., M.D. 4 Nottingham-plaee, W. 

1878. *Stoney, G. Gerald, F.R.S. Oakley, Heaton-road, Newcastle-upon- 

Tyne. 

1883. IStopes, Mrs. 7 Denning-road, Hampstead, N.W. 

1 903. ♦Stopes, Dr. Marie C. 14 Well- walk, Hampstead, N.W. 

1910. §Storey, Gilbert. Lime Grove, Brooklands, near Manchester. 

1887. ♦Storey, H. L. Bailrigg, Tjancaster. 

1888. ♦Stothert, Percy K. Woolley Grange, Bradford-on-Avon, Wilts. 

1906. ♦Stott, Clement H., F.Q.S. P.O. Box 7, Pietermaritzburg, Natal. 

1881. tSTEAHAB, Aubrey, M.A., F.R.S., F.G.S. (Pres. C, 1904.) Geo- 

logical Museum, Jermyn-stroet, S.W. 

1906. tStrange, Harold F. P.O. Box 2527, Johannesburg. 

1908. ♦Stratton, F. J. M., M.A. Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. 

1900. ♦Stromeyer, C. E. 9 Mount-street, Albert-souare, Manchester. 
1883. ^trong, Henry J., M.D. Colonnade House, The Steyne, Worthing. 
1898. ♦Strong, W. M., M,D. 3 Champion-park, Denmark Hill, S.E. 

1887. ♦Stroud, H., M.A., D.So., Professor of Physios in the Armstrong 

Collm, Newoastle-upon-l^o. 

1887. ♦Stroud, William, D.So., Promesor of Physios in the University 
of Leeds. Care of Messrs. Barr ft Stroud, Annieslana, 
Glasgow. 

1006. tStrohen, Mrs. A. P.O. Box 1228, Pretoria. 

1876. •Stuart, Charles Maddook, M.A. St. Dunstan’s College, Caiford, 
S.E. 

1872. ♦Stuart, Rev. Canon Edward A., M.A. The Precincts, Canterbury. 
1885. tStump, Edward C. Malmesbury, Poledeld, Blackley, Ma^hester. 

1909. iStupa^ R. F. Meteorological Mrvioe, Toronto, Cankdak. 

1879. ♦Styring, Robert. Brinkoliffe Tower, Sheffield. 
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1891. *Sadborough, Professor J. J., Ph.D., D.So. University College of 
Wales, Aberystwyth. 

1902. §Sully, H. T. Scottish Widows-buildings, Bristol. 

1898. §Sully, T. N. Avalon Houso, Queen’s-road, Weston-super-Mare. 
1906. tSummer, A. Bj OUorsett Booyseux, Transvaal. 

1911.0 §Summers, A. H., M.A. 10 St. Andrew’s-ioacl, Southsca. 

1887. *Sumpner, W. E., D.Sc. Technical School, SuflFolk -street, Bir- 
mifigham. 

1911. §Sutton, £>onard, F.L.S. Hillside, Reading. 

1911.«§Satton, W. L.. F.I.C. Hillcroft, Eaton, Norwich. 

F908. fSutUerland, Alexander. School House, Gersa, Watten, Caithness. 

1903. fSwallow, Rev. R. D.. M.A. Chigwcll School, Essex. 

1906. fSwan, Miss Hilda. Ovcrhil], Warlingham, Surrey. 

1881. fSwAN, Sir Joseph Wimon, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S. Overhill, 
Wilrlingham, Surrey. 

1905. tSwan, Miss Ma^ R. Overhill, Warlingham, Surrey. 

1911. *Swaun, Dr. W. F. Q. 435 Glosaop-road, Sheffield. 

1897. ISwanston, William, F.G.S. Mount Collyer Focto^, Belfast. 

1908. {Swanzy, Sir Henry R., M.D. 23 Merrion-square, Dublin. 

1887. §SwiKBUKNX, James, F.R.S., M.Inst.C.E. 82 Victoria-street, S.W. 
1870. '^'Swinburne, Sir John, Bart. Capheaton Hall, Newoastle-upon- 
Tyne. 

1902. *Syke8, Miss Ella C. Eloombs, Lyndhurst, Hampshire. 

1887. ♦Sykes, George H., M.A., M.lnBt.C.E., F.S.A. Glencoe, 64 Elm- 
bourne- road. Tooting Common, S.W. 

1896. *Sykofl, Mark L., F.R.M.S. 10 Headingley-avenue, Leeds. 

1902. ♦Sykes, Major P. Molesworth, C.M.G. Eloombs, Lyndhurst, 

Hampshire. 

1906. tSykes, T. P., M.A. 4 Gathome-stroet, Groat Horton, Bradford. 
1905. ^Symington, C., M.B. Railway Medical Office, De Aar, Cape 

Colony. 

1903. §Symington, Howard W. Brooklands, Market Harborough. 

1885. tSYMiwoTON, Johnson, M,D., F.R.S., F.R.S.E. (Pres. H, 1903), 

Professor of Anatomy in Queen's University, Belfast. 

1905. tSymmes, H. C. P.O. Box 3902, Johannesburg. 

1908. fSynnott, Nicholas J. Fumoss, Naas, Co. Kiloare. 


1910. ♦Tait, John, M.D., D.Sc. 2 Parkside-terrace, Edinburgh. 

1904. fXallaok, H. T. Clovelly, Birdhurst-road, South Croydon. 

1903. ♦Tanner, Miss Ellen G. Parkside, Corsham, Wilts. 

1890. {Tannub, H. W. Llotd, D.Sc., F.R.S. (Local Sec. 1801.) University 
College, Cardiff. 

1892. ♦Tanslby, Abthitb G., M.A., F.L.S. Grantohester, near Cambridge. 
1908. ITableton, Fhanois A., LL.D. 24 Uf^r Leeson-street, Dublin. 
1861. ♦Tarratt, Henry W. 2o Oxford and Cambridge-mansions, Hyde 
Park,W. 

1902. {Tate, Miss. Rantalard, Wbitebouse, Belfast. 

1908. {Taylor, Rev. Campbell, M.A United Free Church Manse, 
Wigtown, Scotland. 

1887. {Taylor, 0. H. Holly House, 235 Eccles New-road, Salford. 

1898. iTaylor, Lieut. -Colonel G. L. Le M. 6 College-lawn, Cheltenham. 

1881. *Taylor, H. A, 12 Melbury-roiMjl, Kensin^n, W. 

19M. {Taylor, H. Dennis. Stanoliffe, Mount- villas, York. 

18^ ♦TATLoa, H. M., M.A., F.R.S. Trinity College, Cambridge. 

1882. ♦Tayk>r, Herbert Owen, M.D. Oxford-street, Nottin^am. 

1860. ♦Taylor, John, M.InstC.E, 6 Queen Street-place, E.C. 
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1906. §Taylor, Miss M. R. Nowstead. Blundellsands. 

1884. *Taylor, Miss S. Oak House, Shaw, near Oldham. 

1894. ♦Taylor, W. W., M.A. 66 St. John*B-road, Oxford. 

1901. ♦Teacher, John H., M.B. .*12 Kin^borough-gardens, Glasgow. 

1868. {Tealb, Tuomas Pbidqin, M.A., F.R.S. 38 Cookridge-street, 

X^eedfl 

1885. tTEALL, J. j. H., M.A.,1) Sc.,F.R.S.,F.G.S. (Pres.C, 1893 ; Council, 

1894-1900, 1909- ), Director of the Geological Survey of the 
United Kingdom. The Museum, Jermyn-sti-eet, S.W. 

1906. ♦Teape, Rev. W. Si., M.A. South Hylton Vicarage, Simderla.id. 
1910. tTebb, W. Scott, M.A., M.D. 16 Firisbury-circus, E.C." 

1879. {Temple, Lieutenant G. T., R.N., F.R.G.S. Solheim, Cumberland 

Park, Acton, W. 

1896. ♦Terry, Rev. T. R., M.A., F.R.A.S. The Rectory, East llsley, 
Newbury, Berkshire. 

1892. ♦Tesla, Nikola. 46 West 27th-8treet, New York, U.S.A. 

1883. {Tetley, C. F. The Brewery, Jjeeds. 

1883. {Tetley, Mrs. C. F. The Brewery, Leeds. 

1882. ♦Thane,, Georob Dancer, LL.D., Professor of Anatomy in Uni- 

versity College, London, W.C. 

1871. {Thtselton-Dybb, Sir W. T., K.C.M.G., C.T.B., M.A., B.Sc., 
Ph.D., LL.D., F.R.S., F.L.S. (Pros. D, 1888; Pres. K, 
1896 ; Council, 1885-89, 1895-1900.) ITie Perns, Witcombe, 
Gloucester. 

1906. ♦Tboday, D. The Univci'sity, xVfanchwtcr. 

1906. ♦Thoday, Mrs. M. O. 26 Halifax-road, Cambridge. 

1870. {Thom, Colonel Robert Wilson, J.P. Brooklands, Lord-street 
West, Southport. 

1891. *Thomas, Miss Clara. Pencerrig, Builth. 

1903. ♦Thomas, Miss Ethel N., B.Sc. 3 Downe-mansions, Oondar* 

gardens. West Hamnstead, N.W. 

1910. §Thomas, H. Ilamshaw. Iwtany School, Cambridge. 

1880. ♦Thomas, Joseph William, F.C.S. Overdale, Shortlands, Kent. 
1899. ♦Thomas, Mra. J. W. Overdale, Shortlands, Kent. 

1902. ♦Thomas, Miss M. Beatrice. Girton CoUege, Cambridge. 

1883. {Thomas, Thomas II. 45 The Walk, Cardiff. 

1904. *Thomas, William, F.R.G.S. Bryn-heulog, Merthyr Tydfil. 

1891. ♦Thompson, Boeby, F.C.S., F.G.S. 67 Victoria-road, Northampton. 
1888. •Thompson, Claude M., M.A., D.Sc., Professor of Chemistry in 
University College, Cardiff. 38 Park-place, Cardiff. 

1885. {Thobipson. D’Aroy W., C.B., B.A. (Pres. D. 1911 ; T/joal Sbcbb. 

TARY. 1912), Professor of Zoology in University College, 
Dundee. 

1896. ♦Thompson, Edwanl P. Paulsmoss, Whitchurch, Salop. 

1907. *Thomp8on, Edwin. 25 Sef ton-drive, IJverpool 

1883. *Thompson, Francis. Eversley, Haling Park-road, Croydon. 

1904. ♦Thom^n, G. R., B.Sc., F.G.S. , Principal of and Professor of 

Mining in the South African School of Minos, Johannesburg. 

1893. ♦Thompson, Han^ J., M.lnst.C.E., Madras. Care of National 

Bank of India, 17 Bishopagate-street Within, E.C. 

1883. ♦Thompson, Henry 0., M.D. 86 lA>wcr Addiscombo-road, Croydon. 

1905. {Thompson, James. P.O. Box 312, Johannesburg. 

1876. ♦Thompson, Richard. Dringcoto, The Mount, York. 

1876. {Thompson, Silvanus Phillips, B.A,, D.l^., F.B.S., F.R.A.S. 

(Pres. G, 1907 ; Council, 1897-99, 1910- ), Principal of and 
Professor of Physios in the City and Guilds of London Teoh- 
nioal College, L^nard-straet, Finsbury, E.O. 
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1883. '^Thompson, T. H. OldHeld Lodge, Gray-road, Bowdon, Cheshire. 
1896. *Thompson, W. H., M.D., D.Sc. (Local Sec. 1908), Kill’s Professor 
of Institutes of Medicine (Physiology) in Trinity College, 
Dublin. 14Hatch-8treet. Dublin. 

1911. §Thompson, IVL’s.lW. H. 328 Assiniboine-avenue, Winnipeg. 

1906. (Thompson, WiUxam, ParkHde^ Dmuxiater-road, Rotherham. 

1894. {TBOMflON. Arthur. M.A., M.D., Professor of Human Anatomy in 
the University of Ojdord. Exeter College, Oxford. 

1009. ^Thomson, £. 22 Monument-avenue, Swampsooit, Mass., U.S.A. 
1906. 9TBom89n, F. Ross, F.G.8. Hensill, Hawkhurst. Kent. 

1850. ^ThomIoh, Professor J. Arthur, M.A., F.R.S.E. Oastleton House, 
Old Aberdeen. 

1883. IThomson, Sir J. J., M.A., So.D., D.Sc., F.R.S. (I^rksidhnt, 1909 ; 

Pros.^ A, 1896 ; Council, 189.3-96), Professor of Experimental 
Physics in the University of Cambridge. Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 

1901. ^Thomson, Dr. J. T. Kilpatrick. 148 Norfolk-street, Glasgow. 

1889. ♦Thomson, James, M.A. 22 Wentworth -place, Newcastle-upon- 

1902. tThomson, James Stuart. 29 Ladysmith-road, Edinburgh. 

1891. tThomson, John. Westover, Mount Ephraim-road, Streatham, 
S.W. 

1871. ♦Thomson, John Millar, LL.D., F.R.S. (Council, 1895-1001), 
Professor of Chemistry in King’s College. London. 18 Jjans- 
dowiie-road, Holland Park, W. 

1874. §Thomson, Wiluam, F.R.S.E., F.C.S. Royal Institution, Man- 
chester. 

1880. $Thomson, William J. Ghyllbank, St. Helens. 

1906. iThornoly, Miss A. M. M. Oaklands, Tjangham-road, Bowdon, 

Cheshire. 

1905 *Thomely, Miss L. R. Nunelose, Grassendale, Liveroool. 

1898. ♦Thornton, W. M., D.So., Ih*ofcs8or of Electrical Engineering in 
the Armstrong College, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

1902. tThomyoroft, Sir John I., F.R.S., M.Inst.C.E. Eyot Villa, Chis- 

wick MaW, W. 

1903. IThorp, Edward, 87 Southbank-road, Southport. 

1881. {Thorp, Fielden. Blossom-street, York. 

1881. ♦Thorp, Josiah. 37 Pleasant-street, New Brighton, Cheshire. 

1898. §Thorp, Thomas. Moss Bank, Whitefiold, Manchester. 

1898. IThorpb, Jooblyn Field, Ph.D., F.R.S. Sheffield University. 
1871. {Thorp*, Sir T, E., C.B , Ph.D., LL.D., F.R.S., F.R.S.E., V.P.C.S. 

(Pres, B, 1890; Council, 1886-92.) 61 L^broke-grove, W. 

1899. §THRBLFALLf Riohard, M.A., F.R.S. Oakhurst, Church-road, 

Edgbaston, Birmingham. 

1896. §Thbi7t, Wiluam Edward, M.A. ( Local Sec. 1908), Professor of 
Natural and Experimental Philosophy in the University of 
Dublin. 80 Grosvenor-square, Rath mines, Dublin. 

1904. $Thurston, Edgar, C.LE. Government Museum, Madras. 

1907. iThwaiteSt R, X’. 28 West-streel, JjeicesUr, 

18^. rThya, Colonel Albert. 9 Rue Briderode, Brussels. 

1873. *Tiddbman, R. H., M.A., F.Q.S. ^ 298 Woodstook-road, Oxford. 

1905. {Tietz, Heinriojh, B.A., Ph.D. South African College, Capo To^n. 

1874. {Tildbn, Sir Wiluam A., D.So.. F.R.S., F.C.S. (Pres. B, 1888; 
• Council, 1898-1904), Professor of Chemistry in the Imperial 

College of Soienoe, London. The Oaks, North wood, Middlesex. 
1899 . {Tims, H. W. Marett, M.A., M.D., F.L.S. 8 Brookside, Cam- 
bridge. 
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1902. {Tipper, Charles J. R., B.So. 21 Qreenside, KendcJ. 

1905. {Tippett, A. M., M.Inst.C.E. Capo Govommont Railways, Oape 

Town. 

1911. §Tizar(l, Henry T. Magdalen College, Cxlc^. 

1900. §Tocher, J. F., Il.Se., F.T.C. 6 Clmpel -street, Peterhead, N.B. 

1907. {Todd, Professor J. L. MacDonald College, Quebec, Canada 
1889. §Toll, John M. 49 Newsham-drive, Livor^ol. 

1906. {Tonkin, Samuel. Rosebank, near Capo Towas 

1876. {Ton*, Charles Hawley. 3.6 Burlington-road, Sherwood, Not- 
tingham. , ^ '' 

1909. {Tory, H. M. Edmonton, Alberta, Canada. 

1901. {Townsend, J. S., M.A., F.R.S., Professor of Physios in the 

University of Oxford. New ('Jollege, Oxford. 

1876. *TRArL, J. W. H., M.A., M.D., F.R.S., F.L.S. (Pres. K, 1910), 
^gins Professor of Botany in the University of Aberdeen. 

1883. {Traill, A., M.D., LL.D., Provost of Trinity College, Dublin, 

Ballylough, Bushmills, Ireland 

1870, {Traill, William A. Giant's Causeway Electric Tramway, 

Portrufih, Ireland. 

1868. {Traquair, Ramsay H., M.D., LL.D., F.R.S., F.G.S. (Pres. D, 
1900.) Tlie Bush, Colinton, Midlothian. 

1902. {Travers, Ernest J. Dunmiirry. Co. Antrim. 

1884. {Trechmann, Charles O., Ph.D., F.G.S. Hartlepool. 

1908. §Troon, Henry M., B.Sc. Wicken, Soham, Camoridgo. 

1908. {Trcmain, Miss Caroline P., B.A. Alexandra Collogo. Dublin. 

1910. I'rremeamo, A. J. N. Tudor House. Blackheath Park, S.E. 

1911. §Trcmearnc, Mrs. Tudor House, Blackheath Park. S.E. 

1887. *Trench-Gascoigne, Mrs. P. R. Lotherton Hall, Parlington, Aber- 
ford, Leeds. 

1903 {Trenchard, Hugh. The Firs, C3ay Hill, Enfield. 

1908. {Trosilian, R. S. Cumnor, Kglington-road, Dublin. 

1906. XTiie\ ou-Battyf, A., M/A,, F.L.S., F.Ji.O.S. Chilbollon, Stock- 
bridge, R.8,0, 

1871. {Trtmen, Roland, M.A., F.R.S., F.L.S.. F.Z.S. Fawloy, Onslow- 

cresoent, Woking. 

1902 {Tristram, Rev. J. F., M.A., B.Sc. 20 Chandos-road, Chorlton- 
cum -Hardy, Manchester. 

1884. *Trottcr, Alexander Pelham. 8 Richmond-terrace, Whitehall, 
S.W. 

1887. *Trouton, Frederick T., M.A., Sc.D., F.R.S. (Council, 1911- ), 
Professor of Physics in Univorj^ity College, W.C. 

1898. ♦Trow, Albert Howard, D.Sc., F.L.g., Professor of Botany in Uni- 
versity College, Cardiff. 60 Clive-road, Penarth. 

1886. *Tubby, A. H., F.R.C.S. 68 Horley-strect, W. 

1847. ♦Tuokett, Francis Fox. Frenchay, Bristol. 

1905. §Turmeau, Charles. Claremont, Victoria Park, Wavertree, Liver- 

pool. 

1901. §Tambull, Robert, B.So. Department of Agriculture and Teohnioal 
Instruction, Dublin. 

1893. {Turner, Dawson, M.D., F.R.S.E. 37 Georgo-squaie, Edinburgh. 
1894 ♦Turner, H. H., M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S., F.R.A.S. (Pres. A, 1911), 
Professor of Astronomy in the University of Oxford. The 
Observatory, Oxford. 

1906. tXumer, Rev. Thomas. St. Saviour’s Vicarage, 60 Fitzroy-street, 
1886. *Turner, Thomas, M.So., A.R.S.M., F.I.C., ProfeJwor of Metallu 

in the University of Birmingham. Springfields, Upland-ro 
Sally Hill, Birmingharav 
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1863. ♦Tubfto, Sir William, K.C.B., LL.D., D.C.L., F.R.S.E. 

(PRSSIDSNT, 1900 ; Pres. H, 1880, 1897), Principal of the 
University of Edinburgh. 6 Eton-terrace, Edinburgh. 

1910. |Tamer, W. EaS. The Univorflity, ShoiOioId. 

1890. ’Turpin, Q. S.,fef.A., D.Sc. High School, Nottingham. 

1907f §Tutton, a. E. TL, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S. (Council, 1908- .) 

Djpart^Yelverton, South Devon. 

1886. ’Twigg, Cl. hT G & 7 Ludgato-hill. Birmingham. 

1899. IJwisden, John R., M.A. 14 Gray’s lim-square, W.C. 

1907. sTwjpnan, F. 75a Camdcn-road,'N.W. 

1806. {Tyloe, Sir Edward Bdenett, D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.S. (Pres. H, 
1884 ; Council, 1896-IIK)2 ) Linden. Wellington, Somerset. 

1911. *Tyndall, a. M., M.Sc. The University. Bristol. 

1883. tTyrer, tThomas, F.C.S. Stirling Chemical Works, Abbey-lane, 

Stratford, E. 

1884. ’Underhill, 0. E., M.A Magdalen College, Oxford. 

1903. t Underwood, Captain J. C GO Scarisbrick New-road, Southport. 

1908. §Unwin, Ernest Ewart, M.Sc. Bootham School, York. 

1883. lUnwin, John. Eastcliffe Lodge, Southport. 

1876. ’Unwin, W. C., F.R.S., Pros.Tnst.C.E. (Pres. O, 1892 ; Council, 
1892-99.) 7 Palace Gate-mansions, Kensington, W. 

1909. tUrquhart, C. 239 Smith-street, Winnii)eg, Canada. 

1902. §Ussher, R. J. Capp^h House, Cappagh, Co. Waterford. 

1880. tUssHEE, W. A. E., F.O.S. 28 Jermyn -street, S.W. 

1906. tUttley, E. A., Electrical Inspector to the Rhtxlesian Government, 
Bulawayo. 

1887. ’Valentine, Miss Anne. The Elms, Hale, near Altrincham. 

1908. {Valera, Edward do. University College, Blaokrock, Dublin. 

1906. {Van dcr Byl, J. A. P.O., Irene, Transvaal. 

1865. ’Vaeley, S. Alfred. Arrow Works, Jackson-road, Holloway, N. 

1907. JVarlby, W. Manskeoh, M.A., D.Sc., Ph.D. Momingside, Eaton - 

orescent, Swansea. 

1903. tVarwell, H. B. 2 Pennsylvania-park, Exeter. 

1909. ’Voflaall, H., M.A. The Priory, Repton, Burton -on-Trent. 

1907. §Vaughan, Arthur, B. A., D.Sc., i\G.S. 3l5Woodstock-roftd, Oxford. 
1896. {Vaughan, D. T. Gwynno, F.L.S., Professor of Botany in Queen’s 
University, ^Ifast. 

1905. {Vaughan, E. L. Eton College, Windsor. 

1881. {Veliy, V. H., M.A,, D.Sc., F.R.S. 8 Marlborough -place, St. 

John’s Wood, N.W. 

1883. ’Vemey, Lady. Claydon House. Winslow, Bucks. 

1904. ’Vernon, H. M., M.A., M.D. < 22 Norham-road, Oxford. 

1896. ’Vernon, Thomas T. Shotwick Park, Chester. 

1896. ’Vernon, William, Shotwick Park, Chester. 

1890. ’ViUamil, Lieut. -Colonel R. de, R.E. Carlisle Lodge, Riokmans* 
worth. 

1906. ’Vincent, J. H., M.A., D.So. L.C.C. Paddington Technical Institute, 

Saltram-creseent, W. 

1899. ’Vincent, Swal^ M.D., D.So. (Local Sec. 1909), IVofessor of 
Physiology in the University of Manitoba, Winnipeg, Canada. 
1883. ’ViNSS, Sydney Howard, M.A.; D.So., F.R.S., F.US. (Pres. K, 

* 1900 ; Council, 1894-97), Professor of Botany in the UniverBity 

of Oxford. Headini^n Hill, Oxford. 

1902. tVinyeomb, T. B. Sinn Fein, Shooters Hill, S.E. 

1901^ |Voltwra» ftofeasor Vito. Univennta, Rome. 
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1004. §Waoe, A. J. B. Pembroke OoUego, Cambridge. 

1002. t Waddell, Rev. C. H. The Vicarage, SaintOeld. 

1009. IWodgo, Herbert W., ]MD. 754 Logan-aveniie, Winnipeg, Canada. 
1888. t Wad worth, H. A. Breinton Court, near Herf^ord. 

1890 §Waoer, Harold W. T., F.R.S., F.L.S. (Pre^lK, 1005.) Hendre, 
Horsforth-lane, Far Ileadingley, ■' < 

1900. tWagstaff, C. J. L., B.A. Haberdashers’ School.. CrioWewood, N.W. 
1902. jWainwTight. Joel. Finohwood, Marplo Bridge, port. 

1006. t Wakefield, Charles. Heslington House, York. 

lOO.*!. §Wakofield. Captain E. W. Stncklandgate House, Kendal ' * 

1894. JWalpord, Edwin A., F.O.S. 21 West Bar, Banbury. 

1882. *Walkden, Samuel, F.R.Met.S. The Cottage, Whitohuich, Tavi 
stock. 

1893. {Walker, Alfred O., F.L.S. Dlcombe-place, Maidstof\e, Kent. 

1800. {Walker, A Tannctt. The Elms, Weetwoc’d, Leeds. 

1901 *Walker, Archibald. M.A., F.I.C. Newark Castle, Ayr. N.B. 

1897. •Walker, Sir Edmund, C.V.O., P.C.L., F.O.S (Local Sec. 1897.) 
Canadian Hank of Commerce, Toronto, Canada. 

1904. §Walker, E. R. Nightingales. Adlington, T.iancaMhire. 

1911. ♦Walker, E. W. Ainicy. M.A. University College, Oxford. 

1891. {Walker, Frederick W. Tannett. Carr Manor, Mean wood. Tweeds. 

1905. {Walker, Q. M. Lloyd’s- buildings, Burg-street, Cape Town. 

1894. •Walker, G. T., M.A., DSc., F.R.S., F.R.A.S, Red Roof, 

Simla, India. 

1897. {Walker, George Blake, M.In8t.C.E. Tankersley Grange, near 
Barnsley. 

1900. {Walker, J. P. E Gelson, B.A. 45 Bootham, York. 

1894, ♦Walker, James, M.A. 30 Norham -gardens, Oxford. 

1910. * Walker, James, D.So., F.R.S. (Prea. B, 1911), Professor of 
Chemistry in the University of Edinburgh. 5 Wester Ooates- 
road, Edinburgh. 

1906. § Walker, Dr. Jamieson. 37 Charnwood-streot, Derby. 

1909. [.Walker, Lewie D. Lieberose, Monreith-rootl, Cathcart, Glasgow. 

1907. {Walker, Philip F., F RG.S. 30 Prinee’s-gardens, 8 W. 

1909. §Walkcr, Mrs. R. 3 Riviera- terrace. RuBluirooko, Queenstown, Co. 

Cork, 

1908. ♦Walker, Robert. Onuidale, Combe Down, Bath. 

1888. {Walker, Sydney F. 1 Bloomfield-crescent, Bath. 

1806. §Walker, Colonel Wilh'am Hall, M.P. Gateaere, Liverpool. 

1910. {Wall, G. P., F.G.S. 32 Collegiate-crescent, Sheffield. 

1883. {Wall, Henry, 14 Park-road, Southport. 

1911. §Wall, Thomas F., M.S<j., A.M.ln8t.C.E. The University, Birming- 

ham. 

1863. {Wallace, Alfred Russet., O.M,, D.C.L., P.R.8., F.L.S.. F.R.Q.S. 

(Pros. D, 1876 ; Council, 1870-72.) Broadstone, Wimboine, 
Dorset. 

1905. {Wallace, R. W. 2 Harcourt-buildings, Temple, E.C. 

1901. {Wallace, Wilh'am, M.A., M.D. 25 ^wton-place, Glasgow. 

1887. ♦Waller, Augustus D., M.D., F.R.S. (Pres. I, 1907.) 32 Grove 
End-road, N.W, 

1905. §Wallor, Mrs. 32 Grove Ehid-road, N.W. 

1889. ♦Wallis, Arnold J., M.A., Corpus Christ! Collie, Cambridga 

1895. {Walus, E. Write, F.S.S. B^al Sanitary Institute and Parkes 

Museum, 90 Buckingham Palace-road, S.W. 

1804. ♦Walmislbt, A. T., M.lnst.C.S. 0 Victoria-street, WetUninster, 
S.W. 

1801,^ )Wa]male7,'R. M.,’P.So. Northampton Institateb CSefkenweU, 1^, 
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1908. tWalflh, John M. Plcona Park-avonue, Sidney- parade. Dublin. 

1903. t Walsh, W. T. H, Kent Education Committee, Caxton House, 

Westraiiwter, S.W. 

1895. {Walsinghaa The Right Hon. I/>rd, LL.D., F.R.S. Morton Hall, 

• 0 Thetforf. 

1902. *Walter, Misa L. Edna. 38 Woodberry-grove, Finsbury Park, N. 

1904. *WaltA8, ll^liain, jun. Albert House. Newmarket. 

1887. IWabd. a. W., M.A., LittD.. Master of Peterhouso, Cambridge. 
1911. ^Wagd, A. \V. rown JIali, Portsmouth. 

•1881. §W8jti, George, F.C.S. Buckingham- torrace. Headingley, Leeds. 

1874. fWard, John, J.P , F.S.A. BeesBeld, Famingham, Kent. 

1905. IWarlow, Dr. 0. P. 15 llarnilton-square, Birkenhead. 

1884. •Warner, James D. 199 Baltio -street, Brooklyn, U.S.A. 

1887. Lieut. -General Sir Charles, R.E., K.C.B., 0.(3.M.G., 

F.R.S., F.R.G.S. (Pres E. 18H7.) Athenspuin Club, S.W. 

1875. •VVaterH( 31J8K, Major-General J. Huratmead, Kltham. Kent. 

1905. {Watermeyer, P. S , Government Land Surveyor. P.O. Box 973, 

Pretoria, South Afnca. 

1904. JWaters, A. H., B.A. 48 Devonshire-road, Cambridge. 

1900. XWatnrston, David, M.D., 23 Colinton-road, Edinburgh. 

1009. §Watkinson, l^rofesaor VV. H. The University, Liverpool. 

1884. jWatson, A. G.. D.C.L. Uplands, Wadhurwt, Sussex. 

1901. •Watson, Arnold Thomas, F.L.S. Southwold, Tapton Crescent- 

road. Sheihoid. 

1886. •Watson, 0. J. Alton Cottage, Bottevillo-road, Aocck's Green, 
Birmingham. 

1909. §Watson, Colonel Sir C.M.,K.C.M.G.,O.B.,R.E.,M. A. 16 Wilton - 

orescent, S.W. 

1906. tWatson, D, M, S, Windlehuist, Anson-road, Victoria Park, 

Manchostor. 

1909. {WatBou, Ernest Ansley, B.Sc. Alton Cottage, Botteville-road, 

Aoock*s Green, Birmingham. 

1892. JWatson, G., M.Inat.C.E. 5 Big\^ood-road, Hampstead- way, N.W. 

1885. JWatson, Denuty Surgeon-General G.A. Hondre, Overton Park, 

Cheltenham. 

1006. •Watson, Henry Angus. 3 Museum-street, York. 

1889.. JWatson, John, F.l.C. P.O. Box 1026, Johannesburg, South 
Africa. 

1905. JWatHon, Dr. R. W. [.^dysmith. Cape Colony. 

1894. •Watson, Professor W., D.So., F.R.S. 7 Upper Cheyne-row, 8.W. 
1879. •Watson, William Henry, F.C.S., F.Q.S. Braystonos House, 
Becker met, Cumberland. 

1901. {Watt, Harry Anderson, M.P. Aidenslate House, Hunter's Quay, 
Argyllshire, 

1910. •Watts, Miss Beatrix, M.A. Girton College, Cambridge. 

1875. •Watts, John, B.A., D.So. Merton College, Oxford. 

1873. •Watts, W. Marshall, D.So. Shirley, Venner-road, 83rdonham, 
S.E. 

1883. •Watts, W. W., M.A., M.So., F.R.S., P.G.S. (Pres. C, 1903 j 
Council, 1902-09), Professor of Geology in the Imperial 
College of Science and Technology, Tx>ndon, S.W. 

1870 IWntts, William. M.ln8t.C.E., F G.S Kenmore, Wilmslow, Cheshire. 
1941. {Waxweiler, Profeasor £. Solvay Institute, Brussels. 

1905. JWay. E. J. Post Otfiee, Benoni, Transvaal. 

1905. JWay, W. A., M.A. The College, Graaf Reinet, South Africa. 

1905* iWebb, Miss Dora. Gezina Sonool, Pretoria. 

\im. J Webb, Wilfred Mark. Odstook, Hauwell, W. 
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1910. tWebster, Professor Arthur Q. Worooster, Massaohuaetta, U.S.A. 

1909. tWebater, William, M.D. 1262 Portage-avenue, Winnipeg, Canada. 

1908. SWedderburn, Ernest Maclagan, F.K.S.E. 7 Dean Park-oresoent, 

Edinburgh. f 

1903. IWockea, R. W., A.M.Inflt.C.E. 65 Hayea-rojd. Bromley, Ke^t. 
1890. •Wbiss, F. Ebnkst. D.So., F.L. 8 . (Pres. K 4 1911), Professor of 
Botany in the Victoria Univeraity. Mancif^Qf^ter.* 

1905. 1 Welby, Mias F. A. Hamilton House, Hall-road, N. W. 

1902. I Welch, R. J. 49 Lonsdale-street, Belfast. 

1894. JWeld, Miss. 119 Iffley-road, Oxford. ♦ 

1880. * Weldon, Mrs. Merton Lea. Oxford. 

1908. JWelland, Rev. C. N. Wood Park. Kingstown, Co. Dublin. 

1881. §Welloome, Henry S. Snow Hill-buildings. E.C. 

1011. §WBLr.DON, Right Rev. J. E. C., D.D. (Pres. L, 191 1.)*^ The Deanery, 
Manchester. 

1908. JWellisch, E. M. 17 Park-street, Cambridge. 

1881. t Wells. Rev. Edward, M.A, West Dean Rectory, Salisbury. 

1911. •Welsford, Mws E. J. The University, Leeds. 

1881. *Wenlook, The Right Hon. U)rd, G.C.S.I., Q.C.I.E., K.C.B., LL.D. 

Escrick Park, Yorkshire. 

Wentworth, Frederick W. T. Vernon. Wentworth Castle, near 
Barnsley, Yorkshire. 

1864. *Were, Anthony Berwick. The Limes, Walland's Park, Lewes. 
1886. •Wertheimer, Julius, D.So., B.A., F.C.S., Principal of and Professor 
of Chemistry in the Merchant Venturers' Technical College, 
Bristol. 

1910. fWest, G. 8 ., M.A., D.So., Professor of Botany in the University of 

Birmingham. 

1900. $WS8T, WfLUAM, F.L.S. 26 Woodvillo-terraco, Horton-lane^ 
Bradford. 

1903. jWestaway, F. W. 1 Pemborley-crescent, Bedford. 

1882. •Westlake, Ernest, F.G.S. Fordingbridge, Salisbury. 

1900. {Wethey, E. R., M.A., F.R.G.S. 4 Cunliffe-villas, Manningbam, 
Bradford. 

1909. iWhecler, A. O., F.R.G.S. The Alpine Club of Canada, Sidney, 

B.C., Canada. 

1878. •Wheeler, W. H., M,Inst.C.E. 4 Hope-park, Bromley, Kent. 

1888. §Whelen, John Leman. 23 Fairhazol-gordens, N.W. 

1893. •Whetham, W. C. D., M.A., F.R.S. Upwater Ixxlge, Cambridge, 
1888. •Whidbome, Miss Alice Maria. Charant^, Torquay. 

1898. •Whipple, Robert S. Soientihe Instniment Company, Cambridge. 
1859. •Whitaker, Wiluam, B. A., F.R.S., F.G.S. (Pros. C, 1896 ; Council, 
1890-90.) 3 Campden-road, Croydon. 

1884. tWhitcher, Arthur Henry. Dominion Limds Office, Winnh^g, Canada. 
1886. t Whitcombs, £. B. Borough Asylum, Winson Green, Birmingham. 
1897. xWbitoombe, George. The Wotton Elms, Wottou, Gloucester. 

1886. tWaiTB, A. Silva. Clarendon Lodge, Si. John’s-gardens, Holland 

Park, W. 

1908. t White, Mrs. A. Silva. Clarendon TxKlge, St. John's-gardens 
Holland Park, W. 

1911. §White, Mws E. L., M.A. Day Training College, Portsmouth. 

1904. {White, H. Lawrence, B.A. 33 Rossington-road, Sheffield. 

1885. •White, J. Martin. Balmddery, Dundee. 

1905. {White, Miss J. R. Huguenot College, Wellington, Cape Colony, 

1910. •White, Mrs. Jessie, D.Bs., B.A. 23 Montague-street, W.C. 

1897. •White. Sir W. H., K.aB., FJC.S. (Pres. Q, 1899, 1909; Comudi, 
1897-1900, 1910- .) Cedaroroft, Putney Heath, 8. W. 
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1877. *White, William. 20 Hillertidon-avonuo» Church-road, Barnes, S.W. 

1904, tWmTEHEAD.J. E. L.,M.A. (LocalSec. 1904.) Guildhall, Cambridge. 

1906. JVV’hiteloy, Miss M. A.. l).8c. Jniperial Collogo of Science and 

TochnologJ, S.\\\ 

1893. tWhiteley, R. iXycl, F.C.S., E.I.C. Municipal Science and Tech- 

^ * nical Schol \VoHt BromA\'ich. 

1907. ♦Whitley^E. J^velly, Sefton Park, Taverpool. 

1906. *Whitmeo, llrli. P.O. Box 470, Durban, Natal. 

1891. JWhitmell, Charles T., M.A., B.Sc. luvermay, Hyde Park, Leeds. 
1897. JWuitAker, E. T., M.A., F.R.S., Royal Astronomer of Ireland 
and Andrews Professor of Astronomy in tlie University of 
Dublin. The Observatory, Dunsink, Co. Dublin. 

1901. JWhitton, dames. City Chambers, Glasgow. 

1905. J Whyte, J3. M. iSirnon’s 'I’own, Cape Colony. 

1905. §Wibborloy, C. 'I'hc Jiindons. Kew -road. Kew Gardens, Surrey, 

1889. •WiLBERFORCR, L. 11., M.A., Professor of Physics in the University 

of Liverjjool. 

1887. *WiLDK, Hbnkv, D.Sc., D.C.L., F.R.S. The Hurst, Alderley Edge, 

Cheshire. 

1906. JWiley, J. R. Kingsfold, Mill-street, Cape Town. 

1910. IWilkins, C. F. Lower Division, Eastern Jumna Cana). Delhi. 

1906. t Wilkins, R. F. Thatclioii House Club, St. James’s-street, S.W. 
1904. IWilkinaon, Hon. Mrs. Dringhouses Manor, York. 

1900. fWilkinson, J. B. Holme-lane, Dudley Hill, Bradford. 

1903. fWillett, John E, 3 Park -road, Southport. 

1904. •Williams, Miss Antonia. 6 Sloane-gEwdens, S.W. 
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, Board of Agriculture and 

Fisheriivi. 

, Chemical Society. 

, Civil Engineers, Institution of. 

, Geological Society. 

, Geology, Museum of Practical. 

, Greenwich, Royal Observa- 
tory. 

, Guildhall Library. 

, Institution of Elootrioal 

Eni^eers. 

— instituUbn of Mechanical 
Engineers. 


AND IRELAND 

Loridon.Tntelligencopflfico, Central Do- 
partmont of Political Information. 

, King’s ColloJS. 

, Linneon Society. 

, T-iondon Institution. 

— Meteorological OfBce. 

. Physical Society. 

, Royal A n thropological Inst i I u ie. 

, Ro^ al Asiatic Society. 

, Royal Astronomical Society. 

, Royal College of Physicians. 

, Royal College of Surgeons. 

, Royal Geographical Society. 

, Royal Institution. 

, Royal Meteorological Society. 

, Royal Sanitary Institute. 

, Royal Society, 

, Royal Society of Arts. 

. Royal Statistical Society. 

, United Service Institution. 

, University College. 

, War Office, Library. 

, Zoological Society. 

Manchester Literary and Philosophi- 
cal Society. 

. Muniiji pal School of Technology. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Literary and 
Philosophical Society. 

, Pumio Library. 

Norwich, The Free Library. 
Nottingham, The Free Library. 
Oxford, Ashmoloan Natural History 
Society. 

, Radcliile Observatory. 

Plymouth Institution. 

, Marine Biological Association. 

Salford, Royal Museum and Library. 
Sheffield, University College. 
Southampton, Harilev Institution. 
Stonyhurst College Observatory. 
Surrey, Royal Gardens, Kew. 

, Kew Observatory, Richmond. 

Swansea, Royal Institution of Sbuth 
Wales. 

Yorkshire Philosophioal Society. 

The Correeponding Societies. 
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EUROPE. 


Berlin Die Kaiserliohe Aka- 

, domio der Wisson- 

% schaften. 

Bonn University Library. 

Brussels .... Royal |\oadomy of 

Charkow .... Univer^y Library. 

C/Oimbra Motfi^rolo^Gal Ob- 

^ servatory. 

Cqpenffagon. .Royal Society of 
Sciences. 

Dorpat, Rus^itfJJnivcrsity Library. 
Dresden .... Ivyal Public Library. 

Frankfort . . . >ft,tural History So- 

ciety. 

Genova Natural History So- 

ciety. 

Gottingen . . . .University Library. 

Griitz Naturwissenschaft - 

licher Verein. 

Halle Tioopoldinisch - Caro • 


linisoho Akadcmie 

Harlem Sooi^t^ Hollandaise 

des Sciences. 

Heidelberg. . . . University Library. 
Helsingfors . . .University Library. 


Jena University Library. 

Kazan, Russia University Library. 

Kiel Royal Observatory. 

Kiev University library. 

T.<au8anno The University. 

Leiden University Library. 

Liege University Library. 

Lisbon Academia Real des 

Sciences. 

Mibin . The Institute. 

Modena Royal Academy. 

Moscow Society of Naturalists 

University Library. 


Munich University Library. 

Naples Royal Academy of 

Sciences. 

— Zoological Station. 

Paris Association Fran^aise 


pour TAvancement 
des Scienoes. 
Geographical Society. 
Geological Society. 
Royal Academy of 
Sciences. 

School of Mines. 


Pultova Imperial ObBervator5% 

Rome Accademia dei Lincei. 

Collogio Romano. 

Italian Geographical 

Society. 

Italian Society of 

Sciences. 


Uoumania ..Roumanian Association 
for the Advance- 
ment of Science. 

St. Petersburg. University IJbrary. 


- — - Imperial Observatory. 

Spain .Asociasion para cl 

Progreso do las 
Ciencias. 

Stockholm ... Royal Academy. 

Turin Royal Academy of 

Sciences. 

U])sala Royal Society ^ of 

Science. 

Utrecht UniversitylLibrory. 

Vienn a The Imperial Library. 

Central Anstalt fiir 

Meteorologi^ und 
Erdmagnetismus. 

Zurich Naturforschende Go- 

scllschaft. 


ASIA 

Agra The College. Calcutta 

Bombay Elphinstono Institu- 


Grant Medical Col- | 

lege. I Madras 

Calcutta Asiatic Society. 1 . 

Hooghly College. ' Tokyo 


AFRICA. 


Medical College. 
Presidency College. 
The Museum, Co- 
lombo. 

The Observatory. 
University Libraipr. 
Imperial University. 


Cape Town . . . .Tho Royal Observatory. 

South African Association for the Advancement 

of Science. 

South African Public Library. 

Grahamstown . . Rhodes University College. 

Kimberley , . . .Public Library. 
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AMERICA. 


Albany Tho Institute. 

Amherst 1'he Observatory. 

Baltimore Tohna ITopkina ITni- 

versity. 

Boston American Aca^Ierny of 

Arts aiul Sijienccs. 

Boston Society of 

Natural Histoi y. ♦ 
California The Uni veraity. 


Lick Observatory. 

Acarli^rny of Soiciieos. 

Cambridge ... 1 larvard Uni versit v 

f^ibrary 


Chicago American Medi<‘ul 

Associalinn 

Pjcld of 

Natural History. 
Kingston . . . .Qu«^('n’s Univor-^ily 
Manitoba ....Historical and Snen- 
(ilic Society 

Tho University. 


Massachusetts .Marino Biological 


I laboratory, W oods 
I loll. 

Mexico Sooiedad Ciontifiea 

* Antonio Alzate.’ 

Missouri Botanical Garden. 

Montreal Council of Arts and 

Manufactures. 

Montreal McGill University. 


New York . . . American Society of 
Civil Kngineer#.^^ 

..Academy of Soienerts. 

Ottawa J, Geological Surrey of 

I Canada. 

Philadelphia -Aj^critan Philosopbi- 
\al Society. 

Franklin Institute. 

University of Penn- 
sylvania. 

Toronto The U' jsei^atory. 

The (Canadian Insti- 

tute. 

— The University. 

IVuLCu.iy .... fJeiuml Statistical 

Bureau aiidrahrary, 
\ronteviilco. 

Washington. . .Board of Agriculture. 
Bureau of Ethnolo^. 

— -- Bureau ol Standards, 

Depnrtiueut of (Jom- 
uunvo and Labour. 

— Coast and Geodetic 

Survey. 

library of Congress. 

— — Naval Observatory. 

Smithsonian Institu* 

lion. 

United States Geolo- 
gical Survey of tho 
Territories. 


M\STrtALIA. 


Adelaide The Colonial Government. 

— - 'Pho Royal Geographical Society. 

Brisbane Queensland Museum. 

Meibom lie Publie Library. 

Sydney Public Works Department. 

Austialian Mu.seuin. 

. . . Ldu.ii V. Deji’irtiiUMil of Mines. 

'Pa-smania Royal Society. 

Victoria Tbo UoloninI Government. 


NEW ZEALAND. 


Canterbury The Museum. 

Wellington New Zealand Institute. 
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